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Setting forth in chronological order the leading events 
in the history of the world 


f PEARS—THE PURE SOAP World-famous since 1789 


—— 


Chronicle of Epes 


In the record of the years here set down, it has only been possible to mention in the briefest manner the 


principal events in the world’s history, with the dates of their occurrence. The story is naturally fullest in 


relation to our own country, but few of the more important facts in the history of other countries have been 
passed over, 


Chaldean astronomical observations begun. 
Hia dynasty founded in China, 
Assyrian empire founded. 
Pythian games started. 
Period of Trojan war. ‘ 
Chow dynasty founded in China, 
sFttee cing 3 peo. . , 

uilding of Solomon’s temple, 
First Assyrian Empire ends. 
Homer flourished. A 
Chaldeans in Mesopotamia. 
Foundation _of Rome. 
Babylon independent under Nabonassar 
Judah invaded by Sennacherib. 
Byzantium founded by Megarians. 
Draco legislates at Athens. 
Battle of Megiddo : death of Josiah. _ 
Fall of Nineveh; Babylon under Nabo. 

polassar. 

Zoroaster in Persia. 
Solon at. Athens. 
Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nebuchadnezzar takes Tyre, 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt. 
Cyrus conquers Lydia. 


. Cyrus conquers Babylon. 


Jews begin to rebuild the Temple. 

Death of Cyrus; succeeded by Cambyses. 

Cambyses conquers Egypt; Aischylus b. 

Pindar b. 

The Pisistratidss expelled from Athens. 

First treaty between Rome and Carthage. 

Battle of Lake Regillus. [donia by Darius 

Conquest of Thrace, Peonia, and Mace. 

Sophocles b. 

First Persian expedition against Greece. 

Second Persian expedition against Greece: 
Miltiades victorious at Marathon. 

Death of Buddha, 

Xerxes becomes king of Persia. 

Persians recover Egypt; Herodotus b. 

Xerxes proceeds against Greece. [Xerxes, 

Battle of Thermopyle; Athens taken by 

Athenian supremacy established. 

‘hucydides b. 
Xevolt of the Helots. 

Death of Xerxes, 

Return of the Jews under Ezra, 

First Roman Decemvirate, 

Battle of Coronea, 

Pericles obtains supreme power at Athens, 

Peloponnesian war began—lasted 27 years. 

Death of Pericles. 

Revolt of Mytilene. 

Plato b. First Athenian expedition to Sicily ; 
Aristophanes flourished. 

Diogenes b. Constitution of the Four 
Hundred at Athens. 

Foundation of Rhodes, 

Athens taken by Lysander. 

Democratic government restored at Athens. 

Retreat of 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon, 

Death of Socrates, 

Demosthenes b, 

Aristotle b, 

Lacedsemonians expelled from Thebes. 

Spartans defeated by Chabrias off Naxos. 

Athens and Sparta make peace. 

Spartans defeated by Epaminondas at 
Leuctra. 

Aristotle proceeds to Athens to join Plato. 
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Pretorship instituted at Rome. 

Stream tocndna slain at the batile of Man- 
tinea. . 

Philip becomes king of Macedonia. 

Chios and ‘(ee ay besieged. Philip 

ture: nphipolis. 

Gaed ae begins -ckaaaons take Delphi. 

Alexander the Great b. Temple of 
Ephesus destroyed by fire. 


Rhodes, Byzantium, and Chios proclaimed 


independent. . 

First Philippic of Demosthenes delivered. 

Sacred war ends. 

Timoleon conquers Syracuse. 

First Samnite war. 

Battle of Chreronea, Greece subdued. 

Murder of Philip— Alexander succeeds. 

Alexander destroys ‘Thebes, and becomes 
chief of the Greek army. 

Battle of Granicus, 

Battle of Issus. 

Conquest of Egypt and Tyre, and founda- 
tion of Alexandria. 

Battle 
Persia. 

Darius murdered. 

Alexander's expedition to India. 


of Arbela and subjugation of — 


Death of Alexander; his empire divided, — 


Second Samnite war. 
Romans surrender to the Samnites. 


Ptolemy carries 100,000 Jews into Egypt. 


nder restores Thebes. 
Battle of Gaza. Appian way constructed. 
Rhodes taken by Demetrius. 
Third Samnite war, 
Battle of Sentinum. 
Athens taken by Demetrius. 
imedes b, 
Alexandrian library founded. ”: 
Pyrrhus invades Italy. 
Gauls in Greece; driven out into Asia; 
Pyrrhus defeated at Beneventum. 
First Punic War begins. 
Regulus victorious at Ecnomus; Invasion 
of Africa, i 
Carthaginians defeated by Catulus; end of 
First. Punic war, 
Spain conquered by the Carthaginians, 
dinia and Corsica taken by the Romans, 
Hannibal besieges Saguntum; Second 
Punic war begins. 
Hannibal marches from Spain into Ttaly. 
Hannibal crosses the Apennines: Battle of 
Battle of Cannes. (Lake Trasimenus, 
Syracuse captured by Marcellus. 
Defeat and death of the two Scipios; First 
._ Macedonian war. 
Siege of Utica, 
Hannibal suffers defeat at Zama. 
End of Second Punic war; first: Mace- 
donian war. 
Second Macedonian war begins. ; 
Hlaminius defeats Philip at Battle of Cynos- 
Death of Plautus. 
Perseus king of Macedonia. 
Third Macedonian war. 
Jerusalem taken by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Judas Maccabeus revolts. ; 
Terence’s first comedy acted at Rome; 
Jews delivered from Syrians, 
Death of Terence. 
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101 * Marius deteats Cimbri at Vercellz: 120,000 


foun 
Council of Nice; Nicene Creed settled 
‘Constantine 


- 
9 


na er : 
“wars against the chean League: 
loaultabpeed te Coane Corinth 


Julius Cxsar b. 


slain, 60,000 prisoners; end of war. 


taken. fand Crassus. 
— a mreen veer Cesar, 
ivy b. 
Cesar —— pe 
Subjugation Cesar completed. 
Pompey driven from italy; Casar dictator. 
murdered in Egypt. 


SES88 stESEee hte a 4) bd 8 


holds supreme sway. 


T emperor e 


Attila made en of the ne pe pe ; 
tree of dat Jutes sor Hengist d 

mn utes um an Horsa, 
Attila invades Gaul. 
Venice founded, A 
Death of Attila. 
Kingdom of Kent established by Hengist. 
First invasion of Britain by Saxons. aa 
Clovis king of the Franks. 
Theodoric 


conquers Italy, and becomes 


king. 
bison under Cerdic land in Britain. 
— emperor. 


Christianity 


War in Egypt. preached amongst ae 
Cesar made dictator for Htheltrih toons Lew dom of North 
nig fs) umbria. 
Cesar murdered; Antony seizes Rome. Augustine in England. 
Death of Brutus and Cassius. Canterbury made Seat of archbishopric, — 
Antony and Cleopatra meet at Tarsus. See of London established 
nes king of the Jews. 6llc. Mohammed <cobi naas himself as a prophet 
empire established. and proclaims Islamism. 
Herod rebuilds Temple at Jerusalem. 637 Jerusalem taken by Caliph Omar. 
Drusus inv: Germany. 642 first “‘Sovereign Pontiff” of 
ee ae Goa } Saracens destroy Carthage 
Tiberius invades Germany. 710 Saracens invade Spain. 
Death of Augustus, 714 Charles Martel ruler of France. 
xion. 720 Saracens invade France. 
becomes emperor. 723 Saracens conquer. Sardinia, . 
emperor assassination of | 735 Death of the Venerable Bede. ¥ 
Claudius invades Britain. {Caligula.| 741 Charles Martel dies, 
taken prisoner to Rome. 762 Bagdad founded. 
Boadicea leads Britons against Romans. 768 and Carloman ast of the 
‘Nero burns Rome. 772 Charlemagne reigns alone. (ranks. 
Jerusalem taken by Titus 786 Haroun al Raschid becomes Caliph of 
Destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Bagdad. 
Dacian war 797 — snrade Ld rig mo 
Hadrian ) 827 Baber Bigbert ov f iingland’s ki 
emperor. erlord of ngland’s kingdoms. 
Hadrian in % 849 Alfred the Great 
Hadrian’s wall built. 857 Death of Hehelwrit: Ethelbald succeeds. 
Antoninus Pius emperor. 860 Death of Ethelbald; Ethelbert succeeds. 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus become} 866 Death of Ethelbert: Ethelred succeeds. 
joint emperors. 871 Alfred king of Wessex on death of Ethelred, 
Emperor Pertinax assassinated. 878 Alfred defeats Danes at Ethandune. 
Severus invades Britain. Waliof Severus| 896 Rome taken by poaba 4 of Germany. 
built. {emperors.| 916 Saracens defeated in Spain, 70,000 slain, 
ee d. At York; Caracalla and Geta,| 940 Edmund king of Wessex. 
Geta put to death. 946 


Artaxerxes ruler of new Persian empire. 
Decius 


em é 959 
Goths invade Roman empire. 960 
Gallus emperor. 975 
Franks invade Gaul. 979 
Gallienus emperor. 
Franks again invade Gaul. 987 
Scythians and Goths defeated by Romans.| 988 
’ Claudius emperor. 1013 
Aurelian emperor. 1016 
Tacitus emperor. 1017 
Diocletian emperor. mT 
Constantius in Britain. 
Martyrdom of St. Alban. Constantius and | 1040 
Galerius pry Hisense 1042 
Constantius at York; Constantine | 1057 
proclaimed. 1 
Gctstantine sole emperor; Constantinople 
ded. 1066 


Constantius Il., and 


Constans joint emperors. 1086 
Julian emperor. 1087 
Julian killed. 1091 
bier and Hh yet ae emperors; ; 1093 

man law again: 5 
Death of Athanasius. * 1096 
Invasion of the Huns. 1097 
Alaric king of the Goths, 1098 
i -" eS i Ly. +. ge 1 ai 4 “e A = — ord 


eh i = 
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pen rises to power; Edred king of 


essex. 
Edgar, king of all England. 
Dunstan archbp. of Canterbury. 


‘Edward the Martyr king of England. 


aes pemeninntods Ethelred the Un 


Hugh wah Genes Ee king of France. 

Death of Dunstan, 

Sweyn of Denmark subdues England. 

Edmund Ironside king of England. 

Canute king of England. 

Death of Canute; Harold “ Harefoot’’ 
succeeds. 

Death of Harold; Hardicanute ‘succeeds. 


inster Abbey Geetoll by Edward 

the Confessor. 
fiarolé I. king of England; Oct. 14, Battie 

of Hastings, Harold slain; William the 

Conqueror assumes the kingship. 

ean of Domesday Book. 
illiam I. (Rufus) king of England. 

Seotch invasion under Malcolm III. 
Anselm archbp. Canterbury; Malcolm 
killed at or a of Alnwick. 

First Crusa; 
Wesnminster: Hall built. 
Edgar king of Scotland. 


ek Ds 


1099 
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England. 


Saladin takes Jerusalem; Third le 


Crusade. 
Siege of Acre; Richard I, king of England. }2 
90. Richard embarks for the Crusad 


le. 
Crusaders capture Acre. __ [Austria. 
Richard held captive by Leopold duke of 


. Richard defeats French at Gisors. 


John king of England. [war. 

Fourth Crusade; France and England at 

Crusaders conquer Constantinople; Prince 
Arthur murdered by John, 

Mogul empire founded. 

Franciscan order.established. 

Magna Carta signed by John, 

Henry Ill. king; first Parliament in 
England. 

Fifth Crusade. « 

Crusaders capture Damietta. 

Thomas Aquinas b, 

Sixth Crusade. 

Jerusalem ceded to Christians. 

Henry ITI, marries Hlenor of Provence. 

Seventh Crusade. ‘ 

Jews driven out of France, 

Battle of Lewes, Barons victorious, 

First British Commons meet; Battle of 
Evesham, De Montfort killed. 

Roger Bacon presents his Opus Majus to 
Pope Clement IV. 

Edward I. king of England, 

“Sicilian Vespers” massacre; Edward I. 
conquers Wales, 

Jews expelled from England, 

First regular English Parliament. 

Edward I. subdues Scotland. 

Battle of Stirling, Wallace victorious. 

Battle of Falkirk, Hdwd., I. defeats Wallace. 

Battle of the Golden Spurs, Courtrai. 

Edward I, captures Stirling. 

Wallace executed in Smithfield. 

Robert Bruce king of Scotland. 

Edward IT. king of England. {Stirling. 

Boccaccio _b.; Kdward Bruce besieges 

Battle of Bannockburn. 

Kdw. Bruce defeated and killed at Dundalk. 


Wyclif b. 

Edward IIT. king of England. 

David II. (Bruce) king of Scotland. 

Scotland invaded by Ndward ITI, 

Edward IT. defeats Scots at Halidon Hill. 

France invaded by Edward ITI. 

Edward obtains yietory over French fleet 
at Sluys. 

Battle of Crécy, Edward IDI. defeated 

Calais captured by the English. 


Order of the Garter instituted. 

Statute of labourers passed in England, 

Rienzi made Senator of Rome, 

Rienzi killed, 

Battle of Poictiers, English defeat French. 

Tamerlane in Persia, 

Edward ** The Black Prince” d, 

Richard IT. king of Hngland. 

Thomas 4 Kempis b, 

Poll tax established in England; peasant 
rising under Wat Tyler. 

Death of Wyclif. 

Scots invade England, and Richard IT, re- 
taliates by taking Edinburgh. 


{French, | 1 
Black Death plague makes its appearance. | 1 


12 
j A.D, 
Capture of Jerusalem; Knights of St. | 1386 
John instituted. 1887 
William II. killed in New Forest; Henry I. ase 
succeeded. 1383 
hie’ of beedar tein established, oe 
ephen King ol Kngland, 
Battle of the Standard at Northallerton, | 1399 
David, king of Scotland defeated. 1400 
Stephen taken prisoner; Matilda crowned 
at Winchester. ; 7 1402 
_ Matilda, defeated, retires to France. 1403 
Second Crusade. z 1406 
Henry If. king of England; Nicholas 
Breakspeare, an Englishman, Pope as | 1413 
Adrian IV. ; 1414 
& Becket, archbp. Canterbury. ‘ 1415 
Henry and a Becket reconciled; Dec. 29, {1417 
Assassination of & Becket. - | 1420 
‘Saladin sultan of Egypt;. & Becket | 1422 
canonised. ‘ > 1424 
Saladin defeated by Renaud de Chatillon. | 1428 
Carthusian monasteries established in | 1429 


1438 
1440 
1450 
1452 


Duke of Gloucester made Regent, 


S «“ 


Barons seize Tower of London; Winchester 
College founded by William of Wykeham, 


Another invasion of England by Scots; 


Battle of Otterburn, Scots victorious. 


Scots defeat at Homildon Hill, Sept. 14. 
Battle of Shrewsbury, the Percys defeated. 


James I., king of Scotland, seized and im- 
prisoned in Tower of London, J 

Henry V. king of England, : 

Council of Constance. 

Capture of Harfleur; Battle of Agincourt. 

Henry V. takes Caen. A 

Henry V. regent of France, 

James I. of Scotland liberated and crowned. 

English lay siege to Orleans. , 

Joan of Arc enters Orleans, 

Joan of Arc made prisoner. 


at 


Joan of Are burnt at the stake. ’ 


James I. of Scotland murdered. 

First printing at Haarlem, by Koster. 

Eton College established. 

Jack Cade’s insurrection. 

Savonarola b.; Leonardo da Vinci b. 

Duke of York proclaimed Protector, 

Battle of St. Albans (May 23) beginning 
the Wars of the Roses. “ 

Battle of Ni ton, Henry VI. taken 


prisoner; Battie of Waketield, Yorkists de- 
feated,-Duke of York killed. 

1461 Second Battle of St. Albans, Yorkists 
defeated; Edward IV. king of England; battle 
of Towton Field, Yorkists victorious. , 


1464 
1466 


Battle of Hexham, Lancastrians defeated. 
Henry VI. confined in the Tower and 


deposed. 

ina ae Ferdinand of Aragon d 
rriage o! an 
Isabella of Castile; Machiavelli b. 


Flanders. 
. Teturns to claim his dukedom 


of York. The battles of Barnet and Tewkes- 
bury are fought, resulting in the victory of 


W: 
1475 
1476 
1477 
1478 
1483 


the Yorkists, and the deaths of sions VI. and 
arwi . Ang: 


ck. elo b. 
Edward IV. invades France; Michael 
Caxton begins printing at Westminster, 
Titian b. 

Inquisition established in Spain. 
Edward IV. d. and was succeeded by his 


son Edward V., who only reigned two months | 
and 13 days, having been confined in the Tower 


and murdered, 
Rap 
1485 


1486 
1492 


drives the Moors from 
on his first expedition, ;. Henry VI. 
invades France; Perkin Warbeck in Ireland, 


1494 
1495 
1497 


succeeding; 


hael b, 

Aug. 22, Battle of Bosworth Field, Richard 
TI. slain; Henry Vil, king of England, 

Lambert Simnel Rebellion. 

Ferdinand It. captures Granada and 

pain; Columbus sails 

Aug. 23; enry 


Columbus discovers Jamaica, 

Perkin Warbeck rebellion in England. 

The Cabots discover Newfoundland; Vasco 
di Gama doubles the Cape af Good Hope. 


1498 Savonarola put to death; third voyage of — 
Columbus, touches the mainland of the Ameri- 


can continent; Vasco di Gama 


discovers sea 


route to India, 


Perkin Warbeck executed. 

Discovery of Brazil by the Portuguese, 

Fourth voyage of Columbus. 

Death of Columbus; foundation stone of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, laid. 

Henry VIIl. king of England, April 22. 

Spaniards take Cuba; Luther goes to Rome, 

Battle of Flodden; Scots defeated, 

Wolsey archbishop of York. 

French invade Italy; Wolsey made car- 

_ dinal and chancellor. ! 

Cortes conquers Mexico. 

Luther excommunicated; Henry VI. 


opposes . Lutheran ideas; Magellan discovers 


the Philippines, 


1526 
152? 


Diet of Worms, 

Tyndale’s New Testament published. - 

The imperialists capture Rome and make a 
prisoner of the Pope. . 


‘ 


1534 Act of Supremacy passed 
R power in Eng! 


+1589 Revolt of es 


1549 
1551 
1652 


1591 
1594 


Conquest. of Peru. 
IB28 Fall of eed 

- 1880 Confession of Augsburg; death of Wolsey. 
and the Papal 


Aragon; 
Boleyn executed May 19; Henry marries Jane 
Seymour May 26; Wales united to England; 


Hon. 


established in England; 
Pope Paul IIT. excommunicates Henry VIII. 
general dissolution of 


1542 


Henry VIII. invades Fran {Trent. 

Heudioe diet imate tn Meaieiels Council of 

Earl of Surrey executed; Edward VI. king 
of Eng. Jan 28 ; Somerset made Protector. 

Act of Uniformity. 

Another Council of Trent. 

Charles V. besieges 


Mary Ep men — of arty SA | 6; 
Lady Jane Grey proclaimed, 
Wratt’s Se ne 
executed ; marries % 
pi ites Mert nf pee a 
Cranmer burnt at stake; 
archbishop of Canterbury. 
Battle of St. Quentin, Aug. 10, French 
defeated by me, and eee od cure: 
by French; Mary Queen 
Scots marries the Dauphin; death of Charles 
is — 17; Elizabeth queen of England. 
1559 John x returns to Scotland 
1560 Reformation established in Scotland. 
1561 em atl caeaiepenare ae + 
— English occupy 
Council of Trent, inat sitting of ; Church of 
‘ Bland’ 38 articles settled; Duc de Guise 


1564 Shakespeare b.; Calvin d. 

1565 Mary Queen of ‘Scots marries Darnley 

1566 Pius VY. Pope; murder of Rizzio; rerclt of 

the Netherlands, 

1567 Murder of Darnley (Feb. 10); Mary Queen 
of Scots marries Bothwell (May 15); Mary 
. forced to =. in favour of her son Jantes VI.; 
Mary imprisoned, Murray made Regent. 

1568 Revolt of Moors in Spain; Mary Queen of 
Scots escapes to England; death of Don Carlos. 


1569 par rife ag Huguenots defeated, and 


1570 Regent Murray assassinated. 

1571 Holy League against Turks. 

1572 Duke of Norfolk executed; massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; Aug. 24; death of John Knox. 

1573 Siege of La Rochelle. 

1577 Drake's first voyage round the world. 

1580 Spain annexes Portugal. 

1584 Virginia discovered and “colonised. 

1585 Drake sets out for West Indies 

1586 Babington’s plot against Elizabeth; Battle 
of Zutphen, Spaniards defeated by English and 
Dutch; Sir Philip Sidney oy death wound; 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots 

1587 Mary beheaded, Feb. 8; Drake’s expedition 

against Cadiz; Davis’s Straits discovered. 

1588 Spanish ‘Armada leaves Lisbon June 1; 
defeat of Spanish Armada; Guise assassinated. 

1589 Death of Catherine ae M ee Henry IV. 
of Navarre king of 

Battle of Ivry, League e detoated by Henry 
IV.; Henry IV. lays siege to Paris. 

Maurice captures Zutphen and Deventer. 
Henry IV. crowned at Chartres. 

1595 Tyrone rebellion. — 

1596 Spaniards take Calais; France and rae. 
land Toin forces: against Spain; English and 
_ Dutch capture Calais. 


1590 


Je| nated; Richelieu takes Roch 
1629 
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1588 Edict of Nantes, 
f Nantes. gn granting toteratid” co 4 


Prote: 
1600 _Gowre Consrhncy ee, vw 
to an James vi 
of Scotland; E nish J East I 
ious Des ng! FS ndia Co. formed. . 
Seotland 
Scotland thus united. 
1604 Hampton Court Caiyheiinie “between } 
Church prelates and Puritans. 
Gunpowder plot; Don Quixote published. 
Dutch destroy Spanish fleet at Gibraltar, 
Henry Iv. yaw eh by Rayaillac; Louis 


I.king 
Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden; Ulster 
plantation; baronets fitst created. Fie 8 
Romanoff dynasty founded in Russia. u 
Arabella Stuart dies in the Tower; Louis “2 
XIII. marries Anne of Austria. “a 
Death of Shakespeare. ‘ao 
Raleigh execated; Thirty Years’ War | 


Py \ 
1620 Treaty of Ulm, by which the Elector _ 
Frederick fost, Poems Spinola invades Palati- 


nate; ‘athers”’ land in nipw hare 
| sei Mander, Dee. 11, 21 (N.S.). { ’ 
ls marriage treaty broken. a 


1624 nance declared illegal in England; 
Barbad by English; Virginia — 


. al 


Parliament dissolved by Shavies a: Ls 
1626 Buckingham impeached; Charles I. dis- ce. 
solves his second Parliament. 


1627 Siege of Rochelle. 
1628 Cromwell enters Parliament for Hunting- > 
don; Petition of Right; ga rary assassi- 
elle. 
Charies I. dissolves his third Parliament. 
1630 Italy invaded by Richelieu, Germany in- 
vaded by Gustavus Adolphus; death of 


Spinola. t 

1631 France and Sweden in alliance against Ger- 
many; Magdeburg taken by Tilly ; Battle of 
Leipsic, Gustavus defeats Tilly. A 

1632 f ; Gustavus seizes Munich 

and Nuremberg; Battle of Lutzen, Gustavus is 
slain but victorious; Christina becomes queen 
of Sweden. 

1634 France annexes Lorraine; assassination of 
Wallenstein; Charles 1. demands ship-money; 
East Anglian fens reclaimed. 

1639 Rebellion in Scotland. 

1640 Charles I. dissolves Short Parliament; 

Long Parliament meets. 

1641 Trial and execution of Strafford; Star 
Chamber abolished; rebellion in Ireland; the 
oom geen pm coffee first 

1642" Charles I. orders the arrest of the Five 
Members; Charles sete up his standard at Not- 
tingham; Cinq-Mara executed; death of 
Richelieu; Charles 1. occupies Oxford; New 
Zealand and Tasmania discovered; Battle of 
Worcester, Sept. ig Rupert victorious; Battle 
of Edgehill, Oct. 2 

1643 Louis XIV. ing of France; Anne of 
Austria Regent; Mazarin first Minister; death 
of Hampden; Charles I. besieges Gloucester; 
Rupert captures Bristol; Battle of Newbury, 
Falkland killed. 

1644 Laud tried and condemned; Battle of 
Marston Moor, July 2, Rupert defeated; second 
Battle ef Newbury. 


used 


1645 Laud beheaded; Battle of Naseby, Royal- 


ists qs a Rupert surrenders Bristol. 

1646 Charles I. surrenders to Scots; Oxford 

surrendered to Roundheads. 

1647 Charles I. surrendered to Parliament, taken, 

prisoner at Holmby House, June 4. 

1648, Battle of Preston, Cromwell victor; Fairfax. 
occupies Colchester; end of Thirty Years’ War; 
t* Rump ” Parliament elected. 

1649 Execution of Charles I. Jan 30; Common- 
wealth declared, May 19; Cromwell captures 
Drogheda and Wexford. 

1650 Montrose’s rebellion; execution of Mont- ~ 

rose; i grec defeats Lesley at Dunbar. 

1651 Charles I. invades England, Battle of 
Worcester, Charles defeated, flees to France; 
Navigation Act passed. 


Pi el ne aaa 


_ 1660 


~ 1670 


’ 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


A.D. : 

1652 England at war with Dutch; Dunkirk 
oS by Spanish; Blake’s victory over 
Dutch. 

1653 Blake defeats Van Tromp; Cromwell dis- 
misses ‘“‘ Rump” Parliament; Cromwell made 
Lord Protector. 

1654, England and Holland at peace; Scotland 

. incorporated with England; Christina of 
Sweden abdicates. 

1655 Cromwell dissolves. Parliament; 

: captured by British. 

1656 Warsaw surrendered to Poles, afterwards 
re-taken by Charles and the Great Elector; 
Blake takes Spanish treasure fleet off Cadiz. 

1657 Cromwell declines the English crown. 

1658 Turenne takes Dunkirk; death of Crom- 

well; Richard Cromwell named Protector. 

1659 Richard Cromwell resigns. 

General Monk occupies London; Charles IT. 
proclaimed May 8. 

1661 Bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 

exhumed and hung in chains at Tyburn. 

1662 Act of Uniformity passed; Charles If. 
marries Catherine of Braganza; Nonconformist 

_ clergy deprived of their livings. 2 

1664 England and Holland at war; Conventicle 

_ Act passed; New Amsterdam (New York) 
captured by British. 

1665 Great plague in Londtn; London Gazette 

first issued; Five Mile Act passed. 

1666 France declares war against England: 

- Dutch fleet defeated off North Foreland, July 
25; Great Fire of London. 


Jamaica 


1667 De Ruyter’s fleet in the Thames; war with 


Holland ended; ‘* Cabal’? ministry; Clarendon 
impeached; “* Paradise Lost ’’ issued. 
1668 ‘Triple Alliance (England, Holland, and 
Sweden) against France; Bombay ceded to 


East India Co. 
Second Conventicle Act; Hudson’s Bay 
Co. formed, 
1672 France and England form treaty; Declara- 
tion of Indulgence to Nonconformists; England 
* and France join forces against the Dutch. 
1673 Withdrawal of Declaration of Indulgence. 


1674 England and Holland at peace; Sobieski 


king of Poland. 

1677 Prince of Orange defeated at Cassel by 
French; Princess Mary of England marries 
William of Orange. 

1678 Hnglish and Dutch alliance. 

16 Habeas Corpus Act passed; Monmouth 
hae victory over Covenanters at Bothwell 

ridge. 

1680 Stafford executed. (sylvania, 

1681 William Penn receives grant of Penn- 

1682 Algiers bombarded by French; Peter the 

Great and Ivan V. joint-Czars of Russia. 


. 1683 Rye House plot. 


1685 Death of Charles II., James IT. succeeds, 
Feb. 6; Monmouth insurrection; Argyll exe- 
cuted, June 30; Battle of Sedgemoor; Mon- 
mouth defeated and captured, July 6: Mon- 
mouth executed July 15; Judge Jeffreys opens 
the “ Bloody Assize,” Aug.; revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

1686 ‘Test Act suspended, 

1687 Declaration of Indulgence. 

1688 Fresh Declaration of Indulgence by James; 
trial of seven bishops; William of Orange lands 
at Torbay, Nov. 5; James IIL, abdicates and 
flees to France, Dec. 11; Smyrna destroyed by 
earthquake, 

1689 William and Mary proclaimed k. and a, of 
England, Feb. 13; James II. lands in Treland, 
March; James besieges Londonderry, April 20, 
relieved, Juiy 30; Toleration Act passed; 
pele of Killiecrankie, July 27; Bill of Rights 
passed. 

1690 English and Dutch fleets defeated by 
-French off Beachy Head; Battle of the Boyne, 
July 1, William defeated James; William lays 
siege to Limerick, 

1691 Nonjuring bishops deprived of their sees; 

Limerick capitulates Oct. 3. 

1692 Massacre of Glencoe, Feb. 13; Battle of 

La Hogue, May 19; Battle of Steinkirk, Aug 3, 


1694 Bank of England incorporated, 


1695 William IIT. captures Namur. 

1696 Plot to kill William III.; death of Sobieski. 

1697 Charles XII, king of Sweden; Peace of 
Ryswick; Peter the Great in England. 


14 


_ EVENTS 


A.D. 

1701 Frederick IIIT. king of Prussia; Marl- 
borough goes to Holland as commander-in- 
chief; war of the Spanish Succession begins. 
Hanoverian Act of Settlement passed. 

1702 Death of William III., Mar. 8; Anne, 
queen of Great Britain; England declares war 
against France and Spain; Marlborough takes 


Liége, Oct. 23. F 
1703 Battle of Pultusk, Swedes defeat the Poles; 
Marlborough takes Bonn. 
1704 Admiral Rooke captures Gibraltar; Battle 
of Blenheim, Aug. 13, 
1705 Battle of Cassano; British invest and 
capture Barcelona; Charles invades 


Silesia. : 
1706 Battle of Ramillies, May 12; French 
defeated by Marlborough; English enter 
adrid, June 24; Battle of Turin, Prince 
Eugene defeats French; English enter Milan. 
1707 Scotch Parliament passes Act of Union; 
Charles XII. invades Russia; First Parliament 
of Great Britain, Oct. 23. ; 
1708 Pretender James in Scotland; Battle of 
Oudenarde, Marlborough victorious. 
1709 Marlborough and Eugene take Tournay; 
Battle of Malplaquet, Marlborough victorious; 
Allies take Mons. 
1710 Allies take Douay; Battle of Saragossa, 
Aug. 20; French defeated by Austrians. 
1718 Frederick William I. king of Prussia; 
of Utrecht, Mar. 31. 


peace 
‘1714 Death of Queen Anne; George IL. king of 


England, Aug. 1. 

Fresh war between Prussia and Sweden; 
Riot Act passed; Louis XV. king of France; 
Jacobite rebellion; Walpole Premier; Battle of 
Sheriffmuir, Nov. 13; Battle of Preston, Nor. 
12, 13, rebels defeated. 

1716 Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure exe- 


cuted. 
1717 Triple Alliance, England, France, Holland; 
NHugene defeats Turks at Belzrade, Aug. 16. 
1718 Spaniards invade Sicily; Quadruple 
Alliance, Gt. Britain, France, Holland, and the 
Emperor; England declares war against Spain. 
1719 France at war with Spain ih 
oul 


1720 Spain joins Quadruple Alliance; 
Sea Bubble bursts. 

1727 Gibraltar besieged by Spaniards; Peter 
Il. Czar of Russia; George I, dies, George I. 
succeeds July 10. 

1729 Peace between Britain, France, and Spain. 


1738 Lorraine ceded to France. 
1739 Nadir Shah defeats and captures Great 
Mogul; Turks besiege Belgrade; peace 


and the Emperor; 

England goes to war with Spain, 

Frederick the Great king of Prussia. 

1741 Battle of Mollwitz, Frederick defeats 
Austrians; Maria Theresa crowned queen of 
Hungary, June 25; Sweden declares war against 
Russia; Frederick takes Breslau; Ivan VI. 
deposed, Elizabeth Petroyna made empress; 
Behring’s voyage. 

1742 Elector of Bavaria elected emperor as 
Charles VII.; Austrians take Munich; France 
declares war against Maria Theresa, Holland, 
and Great Britain, 

1743 Austrians take Munich; Battle of Det- 

tingen, French defeated by George IT, 

1744 Charles Edward makes attempt to enter 
England, but is frustrated; Louis XV. declares 
war against Great. Britain; 
Saeaers Oct. 16; Frederick captures Prague, 

ept. 16. 

1745 Battle of Fontenoy (Cumberland defeated); 
British capture Cape Breton; Charles Edward 
lands in Scotland, July 23; Battle of Preston- 
pans, rebels victorious, Sept. 21; Pretender 
eben Carlee, Nov. 15. retreats to Scotland, 

ec. 20, 

174$ Battle of Falkirk, Jan. 17 (rebels vic- 
torious); Battle of Culloden, April 16 (rebels 
defeated and rebellion crushed by Cumberland): 
Marshal Saxe takes Antwerp; Lords Kilmar- 


French capture 


CYCLOPAEDIA 


Madras. ‘ : : 
1747 ‘French fleet defeated by Anson off Cape 
_ Finisterre, May 14; French invade Brabant: 

_ execution of Lord Lovat: Nadir Shah murdered; 
_ Pretender escapes to France; Hawke defeats 
MN meena cocumre Rieestpiaa. peace 

cap = 
eluded at Aix-la-Chapelle; Afghans iavadie 


Tn 
1749 


dia. 
English 


1751 Clive captures Arcot, Aug. 31. 
1752 Great Britain adopts New Style Calendar. 
against French in 


1755 British expedition 
oes — fails; Lisbon earthquake; eruption 
* , 
_. 1758 Great Britain declares war against France; 
_ French defeat Admiral Byng off Minorea, May 
20; Caleutta taken by Suraja Dowla, June 18; 
“Black Hole” atrocity; Seven Years’ War 
= Oe cage defeats Austrians at Léwo- 
ye =F 
757 British recapture Calcutta, Jan. 2; Admiral 
Byng shot, ge Clive victorious at Plassey, 


4. 
1759 British capture Surat, Mar. 2; Battle of 
y Minden (Aug. 1), French defeated; Charles IIT. 
¢ king of Spain; Boscawen defeats French fleet 
4 at Lagos, Aug. 18; Battle of Quebec; death of 
*» Wolfe after complete victory over Montcalm, 
who was also killed; Hawke’s victory over 
French in Quiberon Bay. 
1760 British recapture Arcot; Canada conquest 
completed; Russians enter Berlin; death of 
George IL., George LiL. » Oct. 25. 
1762 Great Britain declares war against Spain, 
Jan. 2; British take Martinique; Prussia 
makes peace with Russia, May 5; Czar Peter 
Tif. deposed and succeeded by Catherine L1.; 
British capture Havana. 
763 Great Britain, France, Spain 
sign a Treaty of Peace at Paris, Feb. 10, ending 
ql the Seven Years’ War; John Wilkes arrested. 
- 1766 Second Pitt Administration, Aug. 2. 
[ os Corsica surrendered to France by Genoa. 
Se Wilkes eltcted M.P. for Middlesex. 
|} The first letter of “ Junius” appears, Jan. 
Lord North Prime Minister; Captain Cook 
discovers New South Wales. ' 
‘Treaty for partition of Poland between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia; Warren Hastings 
appointed Governor of Bengal; Cook's second 
voyage round the world. 
- 1773 Strong opposition to the Tea Tax in Boston. 
1974 Boston Harbour closed until restitution 
made for tea destroyed; Warren Hastings 
made first. Governor-General of India. 
1775 Battle of Lexington, April 19, Gage vic- 
torious, Washington assumes command 
American army; Battle of } 
June 17, and of Long Island, August 27, Ameri- 
cans defeated in both engagements; Washing- 
___ton lays siege to Boston. 
1776 British troops retire from Boston, March 
; ; Declaration of American Independence, 
July 4; British troops in New York, Sept. 
15; Battle of Trenton, Dec. 26. 2 
1777 Battle of Brandy Wine, Sept. 11; Washing- 
ton defeated by General Howe, who a few days 
later takes Philadelphia; Battle of Germantown, 
Oct. 4, Burgoyne victorious; Battle of Sara- 
toga, Oct. 7, Burgoyne forced to surrender: 
France recognises American Kepublic, 
Jan. 16; death of Earl of Chatham, May, 11; 
siege of Gibraltar; France declares war against 
Great spam 10; British capture 
8. 
killed at Owhyhee, Feb. 14; 


- 
& 
- 


a 


ee 


2 


- 
_ __town, Oct. 19. 3 
_ 1782 Rodney defeats French fleet off Dominica, 


- 


, 
/_. Sw , a ~¥ 


and Portugal | 1796 


Bunker's. Hill,’ 


lition Ministry 
Minister. 


1788 Mutiny ot the Bounty, Apri] 28; cae 
ington elected first President of U.S.:' French 
ype began; Bastille in Paris destroyed, 

1791 Death of John Wesley, March 2; death of 


impeached; Lord Corn-_ 


beau, April 2; New French Constitution — 


adopted by National Assembly. 

1782 Gustavus Ill. assassinated, March 16; 
slavery abolished in St. Domingo, April 4: 
attack on the Tuileries, Aug. 10; French royal 
family imprisoned in the Temple: National 
Convention, Sept. 21; Royalty abolished in 
France and Proclamation of the Republic. 

1793 Louis XVI. executed, Jan. 21; insurrec- 
tion in La Vendée; Reign of Terror begins; 
Charlotte Corday assassinates Marat. July 13; 
she is executed four days later; death of Lord 
Mansfield; Lord Hood captures Toulon, Aug. 
28; 2nd partition of Poland, Sept. 23; Marie 
Antoinette executed, Oct. 15. 

Polish insurrection under Kosciusko; 
Danton executed, April 6; Lord Howe's 
victory over French off Brest ; défeat of Robes- 
pierre and end of Reign of Terror, July 27. 

1785 Warren Hastings acquitted, April 23; in- 
surrection in Paris; Directory established, 
Aug. 22; British take possession of Cape of 
Good Hope; France annexes Belgium, Oct. 1; 

8rd partition of Poland, Oct 24. 

6 Battle of Lodi, Napoleon victorious; 

iNapoleon enters Milan, May 15, Bologna, June 

18; Spain declares war against England; Battle 
of Arcola, Napoleon victorious, 

1797 Battle of Rivoli, Napoleon again victorious, 
Jan. 14; Mantua surrenders to Napoleon, Feb, 
1; Spanish fleet defeated by Jervis off Cape St. 
Vincent, Feb. 14; mutiny at the Nore; Napoleon 
enters Venice, May 16; vaccination introduced 
by Jenner. 

1798 Rome occupied by the French, Feb. 10, 
and a Republic proclaimed; the French conquer 
Switzerland; Napoleon captures Malta, June 11, 
and in July invades Egypt; Battle of the 
Pyramids, July 21, Napoleon victorious; Battle 
of the Nile, Aug. 1-2, French tieet defeated by 
Nelson. Rebellion in Ireland; 

1799 French occupy Naples. Napoleon invades 
Syria, and storms Jaffa, March 7; lays siege to 
Acre (March 16 to May 21), but is repulsed; 
Seringapatam attacked by the British and 
Tippoo killed, May 4; Battle of Aboukir, July 
25, Napoleon defeats Turks;..French occupy 
Zurich, French Directory overthrown, Nov. 9, 
and Napoleon made First Consul, Dec. 24; 
death of Washington, Dec. 14; Litt imposes 
Income Tax. 

1800 ast india Co. obtains possession of Surat, 
May 13; Napoleon crosses the Great St. 
Bernard, May 17-20; Battle of Marengo, June 
14, Austrians defeated by Napoleon; Legis- 
lative Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
effected, July 2; Battle of Hohenlinden, Dec. 3, 
Austria defeated. 

180i Jirst Parliament of U.K., Jan.; Pitt 
resigns Feb. 5, is succeeded by Addington; 
Battle of Alexandria, British victorious, Aber- 


cromby killed; Czar Paul murdered, Mar. 24, - 


succeeded by Alexander J.; Battle of Copen- 
hagen; Nelson obtains complete victory over 
Danish fleet, April 2; French retire from Kgypt; 
Treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
Trance, Oct, 1. 
1802 Napoleon appointed First Consul for life, 
Aug. 3; France annexes Piedmont, Sept. 11. 
1808 Dutch recover Cape of Good Hope; Napo- 
leon sells Louisiana to U.S., April 30; Great 
Brit. declares war against France, May 15; 
insurrection in Ireland under Robt. Emmet. 


x 


PEARS: CYCLOPAEDIA 


ee. ee OS eee 


1804 Code Senoleod published; Napoleon orders 


f hien to be shot; Pitt again Prime 
Tecan Mey 12; Napoleon ‘made Emperor, 
May 18; Napoleon and Josephine crowned by 
_ the Pope at Jaren wigs 2; Spain declares war 
Ff inst Great Bri 
1805. Napoleon crowned king of Italy, May 26; 
Battle of Trafalgar; Nelson’s great victory and 
death, Oct. 21; French occupy Vienna, Nov, 13; 
- Battle of Pop gisaoa Dec. 2, Napoleon defeats 
Austrians and Russians. 
1806 British re-occupy Cape of Good Hope; 
death of Pitt, Jan. 23; Administration of Gren- 


16. 


AD. : Ve A 

Jaims a new constitution, June 1; Batti 
pres June 16, Blucher defeated; 
Quatre 


Napoleon, June 
apol = 


board the . July 15; 
arrives at St. Helena, Oct. 16; Ney shot, Dec. 7. 
a= Algi iets bombarded by Lord Exmouth, 
ug. 26. 
1817 Riots at Manchester, rioters scattered by 
military, March 11; death of Kosciusko, Oct. 


ipa 
of — 


i : land declares war against 15 ; Death of Queen Charlotte, Nov. 5 ; Battle of 
Prusias seach or Fox, Sept. 13; Napoleon |- Mehudpore, Dec. 21, Holkar defeated. 

- occupies Berlin, Oct. 27. after Battle of Jena; | 1818 Bernadotte made king of Sweden (Charles 
Berlin. decree, by which Napoleon declared| XIV.), Feb. 6; royal marriages: Duke of 
Great Britain in a state of blockade. Clarence ( ards William IV.) with aye 

1807 Battle of Eylau, Feb. 8; slave trade| Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, and Duke 0! 
abolished in British Empire; French occupy Kent with Princess Mary of Saxe-Coburg, 
Dantzig, May 26; Battle of Friedland, June 14; July 13. erst 
Russians defeated by Napolecn; Copenhagen | 1819 Florida ceded to U.S. by Spain, Feb. 22; 
bombarded by British forces, Danish fleet to} Kotzebue murdered, March 23; Princess (after- 
surrender; dissolution of German Empire; wards Queen) Victoria b., May 24; great 
Sierra Leone and Gambia are ©. as Reform meeting at Manchester by 


English Crown colonies. 

1808 Napoleon enters Rome, Feb. 2; Charles IV. 
of Spain abdicates, March 19; Murat occupies 
Madrid, March 22; Joseph Bonaparte, king of 

. Spain, June 26; Murat king of Naples, July 15; 
Wellington (Wellesley) enters Spain, Aug. 1; 
Saragossa besieged from June 15 to Aug. 4, 
when raised; Battle of Vimiera, Aug. 21: 
British defeat French; Napoleon enters 
Madrid, Dec. 4. L 

1809 Battle of Corunna and death of Sir John 
Moore, Jan 16; Gustavus IV. of Sweden de- 
posed in favour of Charles XIIT.; Soult takes 
Oporto, Mar. 29; Wellington crosses the Douro 
and enters Oporto, May 12; Napoleon occupies 
Vienna, May 13; Pope arrested, July 5, after 
excommunicating Napoleon; Battle of Wag- 
ram, July 6, Wrench ‘defeat Austrians; Battle 
of Talavera, July 27, British victorious; Wal- 
eheren expedition sails, July 28; France and 
Austria sign treaty of peace, Oct. 14; Josephine 
divorced, Dec. 15; Walcheren evacuated by the 


English. 
' 1810 Cuidad Rodrigo taken by French (July); 


Napoleon and Marie Louise married, April 1; 
Russians take Silistria, June 23; France 
annexes Holland after abdication of Louis 
Bonaparte; English take Mauritius, Dec. 3. 

1811 Massacre of Mamelukes at Cairo, Mar. 1; 
French take Badajos, Mar. 10; Battle of 
Fuentes d’Onore, May 4-5, Wellington vic- 
torious; Battle of Albuera, May 16, British 
defeat Soult; Luddite riots, 

1812 Ciudad Rodrigo taken by Wellington, Jan. 
19; storming of Badajos by British, April 6; 
Liverpool Administration, June 8; war declared 
against Great Britain by United States, June 18; 
Napoleon declares war against Russia, June 22: 
Battle of Salamanca, July 22, British victory; 
Wellington occupies Madrid, Aug. 12; Battle of 
Borodino, Sept. 7, French defeat Russians; 

< of Moscow, Napoleon occupies the 
ruined city from Sept. 14 to Oct. 19. 

1813 Execution of 14 Luddites at York, Jan. 10; 
Battle of Lutzen, May 2, Napoleon checks 
Allies; Battle of Vittoria, June 21, Wellington 
victorious; Battles of the Pyrenees, July 28 to 
Aug. 2, Wellington defeats Soult; Wellington 
storms St. Sebastian, Aug. 31; France invaded 
by Wellington, Oct. 7; Battle of Leipsic, Oct. 
16-18, defeat of Napoleon. 

1814 Norway ceded to Sweden, Jan. 14; Battle 
of Orthes, Feb, 27; Wellington defeats Soult; 
allied sovereigns enter Paris; Napoleon deposed, 
March 31; Battle of Toulouse, April 10: Wel- 
lington defeats Soult; Napoleon abdicates, 
April 11; Louis XVIII. king of France: 
Napoleon banished to Elba; peace of Paris, 
May 30; Belgium annexed to Holland; Wash- 
ington occupied by General Ross, Aug. 24; 
peace between England and the United States, 


Dec. 24. 

1815 Battle of New Orleans, Jan. 8th, British 
defeated; escape of Napoleon from Elba, Feb. 
26; Napoleon at Cannes, March 1; Napoleon 
enters Paris, March 20; Murat surrenders 
Naples to Ferdinand IV., May 20; Napoleon 


George III., Jan. 29; George IV. succeeds: 
death of Grattan, May 14; Carbonari revolt in 


Naples, July 2. i 

1821 Austrians occupy Naples; 
manuel I., king of abdicates in favour 
of his brother, Chas. Felix, Mar. 23; Napoleon 
dies at St. Helena, May 5; Provisional Govern- 
ment in Greece, Jan. 9; coronation of George 
Iv., July 19; death of Queen Caroline, 


Victor Em-~ 


Aug. 7. 
1822 Greek Declaration of Independence, Jan.1; _ 


massacre of 40,000 persons at Scio by Turks 


a 
1823 French 
bard Cadiz, Sept. 20, and take it, Oct. 1. 
1824 Bolivar becomes Dictator of Peru, Feb. 10; 
British take Rangoon, May 11; Louis XVII. 
died; Charles X. king of France, Sept. 16. 
1825 Navarino taken by Ibrahim Pasha, May 18; 
Sonos I. Czar of Russia; Empire set up in 


razil. 

1826 France and England sign treaty of naviga- 
tion, Jan, 26; Dom Pedro of Brazil becomes 
king of Portugal, Mar. 10; Menai Suspension 
Bridge opened, Jan. 30. 

1827 Kingdom of Greece founded, ‘July 
6; death of Canning, Aug. 8; Lord Goderich 


_— 


Premier, Aug. 11; death of Ugo Foscolo, Oct. — 


10; Battle of Navarino, Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets destroyed. 
1828 Goderich resigns, Jan. 8, We Ad- 


: ; llington 
ministration succeeds, Jan. 25; Russia declares — 


war against Turkey, April 26; Dom Miguel 
king of Portugal; rahim Pasha evacuates 
Greece, Oct. 4; Russians take Varna, Oct. 11; 
risky of Lord Liverpool, Dec. 4; repeal of Test 


1829 Death of Leo XII., Feb. 10; Andrew 
Jackson President U.S.; duel between Welling- 
ton and Winchilsea, March 21; Pius VIL. Pope, 
March 31; surrender of Silistria, June 18; peace 
of Adrianople signed, Sept. 14. 

1880 Death of George IV., William IV. succeeds, 
June 26; French take Algiers, July 5; revolu- 
tion in Paris, flight_of Charles X. (July 30), 
steppe tee O68 Bat od oan ae Ree 1a 

o! e neh, Aug. 9; Belgian inde- 

pendence proclaimed, Oct. 4; Wanieess 

resigns, Nov. 15; uprising in Warsaw, Nov, 29; 
death of Pius VIII., Nov. 30. 

1881 Gregory XVI. Pope, Feb, 2; Lord John 
Russell introduces the first Reform Bill, March 
1; revolution in Brazil, Dom Pedro abdicates, 
April 7; LeopoldI, king of the Belgians, June 4; 
coronation of William IV.; Bristol riots, Oct. 


29; first epidemic of Asiatic cholera in England, — 


Nov.; British Association founded. 

1832 Constitution in Russian Poland over- 
thrown, Feb. 26; Reform Bill passed, June Ts 
Otho king of Greece, Aug. 
Antwerp, Nov. 13, which surrenders, Dec, 24, 

1833 Slavery abolished in British colonies, Bill 
passed Aug. 28; Isabella II. queen of Spain, 


i 


30; French besiege — 


mier, Dec. 8; Farada: 
self-induction. 
1835 Lord Melbourne again Premier, April 18. 
1836 Thiers First Minister of Louis Philippe, 
Feb. 22; Louis Napoleon attempts a rising at 
Strasburg, Oct. 29. 
1837 Death 


June 28; 
ti 


1838 British occupation of Kandahar, April 26; 
Chartist riots at Birmingham, July 15; Chris- 
tian . king of Denmark; gold discovered in 
Australia; Aden is annexed by England. 

1840 Penny postage instituted, Jan. 10; Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert married; Fred. Wm. 

Y. king of Prussia; Canton blockaded by 
British, June 28; Louis Napoleon’s attempt to 
incite insurrection at Boulogne, Aug.6; William 
IL. king of Holland; Napoleon’s remains trans- 
ferred to Paris, Dec. 15. 

1841 Second Peel Administration; Prince of 
Wales (Edward VII.) b., Nov. 9; armoury at 
Tower of London burnt; Livingstone discovers 
Lake Ngami. 

Massacre of British troops, in retreat from 
Cabul, Jan. 18; Khyber Pass captured by 
General Pollock, Apl. 5-14; great Chartist 
procession in London, and presentation of 

monster petition to Parliament, May 2. 

1843 Battle of Meeanee, Feb. 17, British defeat 

_ Afghans; Thames Tunnel opened, Mar. 25; 

annexation of Natal; Sinde annexed; Irish 
Repeal Agitation, O’Connell arrested, Oct. 14; 
Battle of Maharajpore, defeat of Mahrattas, 


1844 Joseph Smith, founder of Mormonism, 
murdered June 27; Brigham Young succeeds 


him. 

1845 Sir John Franklin's Arctic expedition sails, 
May 23; Maynooth College endowed, June 30; 
Battle of Moodkee, Gough defeats Sikhs, Dec. 
18; Battle of Ferozeshah, Lec. 21, further 
defeat of Sikhs; famine in Ireland. 

Battle of Aliwal, Jan. 28; Sikhs defeated; 
Battle of Sobraon, Feb. 10, Sikhs defeated by 
Gough; Louis Napoleon escapes from Ham, 
May 26; repeal of the Corn Laws, June 26; 
Sir R. Peel resigns, June 29; Lord John Russell 
Premier ; Planet Neptune discovered; Pius_IX. 
elected Pope. 

1847 Death of O'Connell, May 15; Earl of Dal- 
housie made Governor-General of India; Abd- 
el-Kader surrenders, Dec. 22; Ten Hours 

ry Factory Bill passed; British Museum opened. 

1848 Gold discovered in California; general 

y ' revolutionary movement throughout the Con- 

L tinent; riots at Milan, Messina, Munich, Paris, 

4 etc.; Louis Philippe abdicates and escapes to 

England, Feb. 24; French Republic,proclaimed; 


a monster meeting of Chartists on Kennington 
$ Common, Api. 10; Lombardy annexed by 
Sardinia, June 4; Louis Napoleon elected to 
5 3 National Assembly; insurrection in Paris; 
{ eae gee president French Republic, 
; ec. 20. 
1849 Annexation of the Punjab; Republic pro- 
claimed at Rome, Feb. 8; Charles Albert 
___ abdicates in favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel, 
% March 24; French occupation of Civita Vecchia ; 
f Austrians occupy Leghorn, May 12; Rome 
besieged by French, June 3; Hungary invaded 
by Russians, June 17; Rome surrenders to 


French, July 3; Austrians take Venice, Aug. 22; 

repeal of the old Navigation Laws. 

_ 1850 Britannia Tubular Bridge opened, March; 

submarine telegraph between England and 
. France laid, Aug. 28. 

1851 Great exhibition in Hyde Park, May to Oct.; 
Paris coup d'état, Dec. 2; Louis Napoleon 
elected President of the French Republic for 
10 years, Dec. 20. } 

1852 First Derby Administration, Feb. 27; 

_ British capture Rangoon, April 14; Brit. take 

Pegu, June 4; Paraguay independence recog- 

_ nised, July 17; death of Duke of Wellington, 


ben! re a, 


.D. Rea 
Sept. 14; Louis Napoleon proclaimed Emperor, 


Dec. 2; Lord Derby resigns, Te ie 
hades Mineay Dee ee ee 


A ie 
1853 Hapoloon Ill. marries Eugénie de Montijo, — 


Jan. 29; Brit. and French fleets in the Dar- 
danelles; Russia and Turkey at war, Oct. 23; 
Turkish fleet destroyed off Sinope by Russians. 
1854 Brit. and French fleets enter the Black Sea, 
Jan. 4; war declared against Russia by France, 
March 27, Great Brit., March 28; allied fleets 
bombard Odessa, April 22; Crystal Palace 
opened, June 10; allied armies land in the 
Crintea, Sept. 14; Battle of the Alma, Sept. 20; 


EVENTS 


a 


. 


“siege of Sebastopol begins, Oct. 17; Battle of — 
Balaklava,.Oct. 25; Battle of Inkerman, Nov. 3 , 


1855 
Russia, Jan. 26; tirst Palmerston Administra- 
tion, Feb. 6; death of Czar Nicholas, March 2, 
Alexander II. succeeds; ; 
Paris, May to Oct.; newspaper stamp abolished, 
June 15; Malakoff and Redan stormed, Sept. 8; 
Russians defeated before Kars, Sept. 29; Kars 

jon Nov. 28. 4 

udh annexed, Feb. 7; peace treaty signed 
at Paris, March 30; Crimea evacuated by allied 
armies, July 12; Persia war against, 
India, Nov. 1; British bombard Canton, Nov. 3. 

1857 Indian Mutiny breaks out; Persians de- 
feated at Khooshab, Feb. 8; treaty of peace 
with Persia, March 4; mutineers at Lucknow, 
May 10-11, at Delhi, May 11, Meerut, May 10- 
11; Cawnpore massacre, July 15; Havelock 
occupies Cawnpore, July 17; Delhi stormed, 


Sept. 14; Relief of Lucknow, Sept. 25; Luck- — 
now garrison rescued, Nov. 22; death of Have- 
visit to England of Emperor 

8; Canton — 


lock, Nov. 25; 
and Empress of the French, Aug. 
captured by English and French, Dec, 28-29. 
1858 Attempted assassination of Napoleon IT. 
by Orsini and others, Jan. 14; Great Eastern 
launched, Jan. 31; Derby Ministry succeeds 


great exhibition in ~ 


Sardinia joins England and France against — 


that of Palmerston, Feb.; siege of Lucknow, — 


March 18-21, when captured; Queen Victoria 
and Prince be: 

Cherbourg, Aug. 4-5; Atlantic cable’s first 
message, Aug. 20; Crown assumes Government 


rt visit Napoleon III. at — 


of India. a 
1859 Victor Emmanuel declares war against — 


Austria, May 3; Battle of Montebello, May 20, 
Austrians defeated; Garibaldi takes Como, 


May 27; Battle of Magenta, Austrians defeated; — 


Napoleon Ill. and Victor Emmanuel enter 
Milan, June 8; Lombardy annexed to Sardinia; 
Derby Ministry defeated, Palmerston succeeds 
again; Battle of Solferino, June 24, Austrians 
defeated; peace treaty signed at Villafranca, 
where Nap. II. and Empr. Franc. Jos. meet, 
July 11; Chinese repulse British, June 25; 
Harper's Ferry insurrection, Oct. 17; John 
Brown hanged, Dec, 2. 

1860 ‘Treaty of commerce between Great Britain. 
and France signed, Jan 23; Tuscany annexed 
to Sardinia, Mar. 22; Savoy and Nice ceded 
to France, Mar. 24; Garibaldi enters Palermo, 
May 27; Great Sastern’s first trip across 
Atlantic, June 17-27; Prince of Wales (Edward. 
VIL.) visits Canada and the United States; 
French and English forces occupy Tientsin, 
Aug. 23; Garibaldi occupies Naples and pro- 
claims Victor Emmanuel king of United Italy, 
Sept. 9; Battle of Volturno, Garibaldi defeats 
Neapolitans, Oct. 1; treaty of peace with China, 

. Oct. 24; Two Sicilies annexed to Sardinia, 
Noy. 3; 8. Carolina secedes from Union, Dec. 
20; first English ironclad (Zhe Warrior) 
launched. 

1861 William I. king of Prussia, Jan. 2; further 
secession of American States—Mississippi, Jan 
9; Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Texas followed between Jan. 10 and Feb. 1; 
Confederate States proclaimed with Jeff. Davis 
Pres., Feb. 4; Abraham Lincoln Pres. U.8.; 
Victor Emmanuel recognised as king of Italy, 
March 17; Confederates capture Fort Sumter, 

- April 13; Virginia joins Confederate States, 
April 17; Arkansas, Tennessee, and N. Carolina 
secede, May 6, 8, 20; Southern ports blockade, 
April 19; death of Count Cavour, June 6; Great 
Britain and France recognise Confederate 
States as belligerents, June 15; Jeff. Davis 
elected President Confederate States for six 
years; death of Prince Albert, Dec. 14, ; 
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1863 


A.D. J 
2 Fight between Merrimac and Monitor, 

cat A ee second great exhibition 8. Kensing- 
ton, May 1-Nov. 1; Battle of Williamsburg, 
May 5, Confederates victorious; Alabama leaves 
the Mersey, July 29; Garibaldi captured at 
Aspromonte, Aug. 29; second Battle of Bull 
Run, Aug. 30, Federals defeated; Battle of 
South Mountain, Sept. 14, Confederates de- 
feated: cotton famine in Lancashire, 


of President Lincoln, Jan. 1; Ismail Pasha 
khedive of Egypt, Jan. 18; uprising in Warsaw, 
Jan. 22; Prince of Wales_(Edward_ VII.) 
marries Princess Alexandra of Denmark, March 
10; Prince George of Denmark elected king of 
Greece, March 18; French in Mexico, General 
Forey enters city of Mexico, June 10; Vicksburg 
surrendered to General Grant, July 4; Battle of 
_ Gettysburg, July 1-3; Maximilian of Austria 
made emperor of Mexico, July 10; Battle of 
Chattanooga, Confederates defeated, Noy, 24. 

1864 Sir J. Lawrence Viceroy of India, Jan. 12; 

. German ultimatum to Denmark on Schleswig- 
Holstein question, Jan. 16; Holstein entered by 
German army, Jan. 21; Prussians take Dupple, 

‘April 18; war suspended May 12, resumed 
June 26; peace signed Oct. 30; Alabama sunk 
off Cherbourg by Kearsage, June 19; Federal 
army enters Atlanta, Sept. 2; General Sherman 
captures Savannah, Dec. 21; Geneva Conven- 
tion originated. 

1865 President Lincoln elected for second term; 
death of Cobden, April 2; surrender of General 
Lee to Grant, April 9; Lincoln assassinated, 
April 14; Jeff. Davis captured, May 1¢, war 
ends; death of Palmerston, Oct. 18; Earl 

_ Russell Premier, Oct. 19; death of Leopold I. 
king of Belgians, Leopold IT. succeeds, Dec. 10; 
Lister introduces antiseptic surgery in Glasgow. 


_ 1866 Bank of England Charter Act suspended, 


May 11; Fenian raids in Canada, May 31, June 
7; demobilisation of Prussian army demanded 
by Austria, April 9; Prussians enter Saxony 
and Hanover, June 15; Austria declares war, 
June 17; Prussia and Italy do the same, June 
18-20; Battle of Custozza (June 24), Austrians 
defeat Italians; Battle of Sadowa (July 8), 
Austrians defeated by Prussians; Austria 
Surrenders Venetia to France, July 5; Prussians 
take Frankfort, July 16; Battle of Lissa, July 
20; Italians defeated by Austrians in naval 
tight; Prussia and Austria sign treaty of peace, 
Aug. 23; peace signed between Austria and 
Italy, Oct. 3; Venetia annexed to Italy, Nov. 
4, French evacuate Rome, Dec. 3-11. 

1867 Schleswig-Holstein annexed to Prussia, 

Jan, 24; \ ships pass through the Suez Canal: 
French retire from Mexico, March 16; Second 
Reform Bill passed, Apr. 12; Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico shot, June 19; Dominion of 
Canada established, March 29; Garibaldi ad- 
vances on Rome, Oct. 26; French enter Rome, 
Oct. 30; Garibaldi taken at, Mentana, Noy. 3; 
British Abyssinian expedition, 

1868 Resignation of Lord Derby, Disraeli suc- 
ceeds, Feb. 20; Magdala taken and &. Theodore 
of Abyssinia committed suicide, April 18: Michel 
ILL. of Servia assassinated, June 10; succeeded 
by Prince Milan, July 2; Isabella II. escapes 
from Spain, and her deposition declared, Sept. 
29; provisional Government formed; Disraeli 
resigns, Dec, 2; Gladstone’s Ministry succeeds, 
Dec. 9; Lord Mayo Viceroy of India. 

1869 General Grant, President U.8.; Hudson 
Bay Territory added to British America, April 
9; Serrano becomes Regent of Spain, June 18; 
trish Church disestablished, Act. passed, July 
26; Suez Canal formally opened, Nov. 17. 

1870 Death of Dickens, June 9; Isabella II. 
formally abdicates, June 25; Spanish Govern. 
ment propose to grant kingship to Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, July 4; French Government 
express disapproval, July 6; France declares 
war against Prussia, July 19; French take 
Saarbruck, Aug. 2; Battle of Woerth, Aug. 6, 
French defeated; Battle of Gravelotte, Aug. 
18, French defeat; Battle of Sedan, Sept. 1, and 
surrender of Napoleon III. and his army, Sept. 
2; 25,000 French were taken prisoners in the 
battle and 83,000 surrendered; Napoleon III. 

_-taken a prisoner to the castle of Wilhelmhohé, 
Sept. 5; Republic proclaimed in Paris, Sept, 4; 


-D. 

Empress escapes to England; Germans besiege 
Paris, Sept. 19; Strasburg surrenders, Sept. 28; 
Rome and Papal States annexed to kingdom of 
Italy, Oct. 28; Communist insurrection in Paris, 
Oct. 31; Germany proclaimed an united empire, 
Dec. 10; Duke of Aosta elected king of Spain, 
Nov. 16; Marsal Prim assassinated, Dec. 28, 
Irish Land Act passed, Ang. 1; smokeless 
-powder invented. ‘ 


Slavery abolished in U.S. by proclamation} 1871 William I. of Prussia proclaimed emperor 


of Germany at Versailles, Jan. 18; Paris 
capitulates, Jan. 28; National Assembly at 
Bordeaux, Feb. 12; Thiers First Minister: 
Peace preliminaries confirmed, Mar. 1; National 
Assembly at Versailles, Mar. 20; Commune 
proclaimed, Mar. 28; formal treaty of peace 
concluded, May 21; Communards destroy 
Tuileries, Hétel de Ville, Vend6me Column, and 
set fire to Louvre, Palais Royal, and other 
Parisian public buildings, May 24; Arch- 
bishop of Paris shot, May 24; , Government 
troops enter Paris and crush Communards, 
May 28; Thiers made President of the Republic, 
Aug. 31; Purchase system abolished in British 
army, July 20; Mont Cenis Tunnel opened, 
Sept. 17; Great Fire at Chicago, Oct. 8-10: 
Tichborne trial from May 11 to March 6, 1872, 
claimant non-suited; Trade Unions are 
legalised. 


1872 ‘The Ballot is introduced in England; Earl 


Mayo assassinated, Feb. 8; Lord Northbrook 
succeeds him as Viceroy of India, Feb. 22; 
death of Mazzini, Mar. 10; fresh commercial 
‘treaty between England and France, Nov. 5: 
Alabama Convention at Geneva on Sept. 14 
award damages over £3,000,000 to U.S.A. 


1878 Death of Napoleon Ill., Jan. 9; General 


Grant President U.S. (2nd term); death of Dr. 
Livingstone, May 4; Marshal MacMahon suc- 
ceeds Thiers as President of the French Re- 
public, May 24; Ashantee War: Shah visits 
England, June 18-July 5; Alabama claims 
paid, Sept. 9; Marshal Bazaine tried and 
sentenced; Scholes invents Remington type- 
ting machine. 


wri 
1874 British capture Coomassie, Feb. 4; Glad- 


stone Ministry resigns, Feb. 17; Disraeli suc- 
ceeds, Feb. 18; Tichborne claimant sentenced 
to 14 years’ imprisonment for perjury, after a 
trial lasting 188 days, Feb. 28; Czar Alexander 
I. visits England, May 18-21; Marshal Bazaine 
escapes from prison, Aug. 9; Alfonso (son of 


Pag II.) declared king of Spain. 


Gladstone retires; Prince of Wales (King 
Edward) left England for Indian tour, Oct. 11; 
England purchased Khedive’s shares in the 
Suez Canal, Nov. 26, 


1876 Prince of Wales in Calcutta, Jan. 1; Phila- 


delphian Exhibition, May-—Oct.; Bulgarian 
massacres; Sultan Abdul Aziz deposed, May 29; 
Disraeli becomes Earl of Beaconsfield, Aug. 16. 


1877 The Queen declared Empress of India, Jan. 


1; Col. Gordon made Governor of the Soudan, 
Feb. 12; Diaz formally proclaimed President 
of Mexico, Feb. 18; Transvaal annexed to 
British Empire, April 12; Russia declares war 
against Turkey, April 24; Roumania declared 
independent, May 21; Russians repulsed at 
Pleyna, July 30; fall of Plevna, Dec. 10. 


1878 Death of King Victor Emmanuel, Jan. 9; 


Russians take Adrianople, Jan. 20; Leo XIII. 
elected Pope; Cleopatra’s Needle arrives in 
London, Jan. 21; Paris Exhibition, May to 
Oct.; Berlin Congress; Cyprus ceded to Eng- 
land; Princess Alice sunk in collision in the 
Thames, 700 lives lost, Sept. 3; war with 
Afghanistan; death of Princess Alice, Dec. 4; 
electric lighting is introduced; David Hughes 
discovers microphone. ; 


1879 Gen. Roberts occupies Kandahar, Jan. 8; 


war in Zululand, Isandhlwana and Rorke’s 
Drift, Jan.\ 22; Alexander of Battenberg 
elected prince of Bulgaria, April 29; Prince 
Louis Napoleon killed in Zululand, June 1; 
Khedive Ismail Pasha deposed, Tewfik succeeds, 
June 26; death of Lord Lawrence, June 27; 
Battle of Ulundi, July 4; Cetewayo captured, 
Aug. 28; Cavagnari and his escort massacred by 
Afghans, Sept. 3; Gen. Roberts occupies Cabul, 
Oct. 12; Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign, 
Nov.; Tay Bridge destroyed, Dec. 28. : 


1880 Beaconsfield Ministry succeeded by second | 


i) Garfield Presid 
US. Nov. 2; Pamell Savhanreieey: ts 


Ov. 3; a Republic, Dec. 


trial Jan: 25, jury 
>, British defeat at Lang’s Neck, a 
28; Battle of juba Hill, ar nssaacine: 
, er IL, penes 
. Mar. 22 oe f Lord 


arranged wi 
Beaconsfield, April 19; Preaidens Garfield shot, 
July 2, died Sept. 19; 


to Egypt un catnand of Sir. G. Wolsele 
Battle of Tol-e-Rebir, Sept. 13; Z 
tish troo 


ond 
— 


tue 


" 


dence of James Carey, Feb.; Coll, of 
Music opened, May 7 Fisheries Exhibition hee 
trial and condemna' 

ot ot Pheeolx Park murderers (April), five of — 

were hanged; Lord Lansdowne. yor de om of 
Canada; Capt. Webb drowned 2 Niagara, 
July 24; Carey the informer a Een E ay July 
29; Mahdi's forces destroy Hicks Pasha’s army. 
Nov. 3; tribute of £38,000 presented to Parnell 


. 1884 Gen. Gordon starts +" Khartoum, Jan. 18; 
death of este Feb. 8; death of Duke of 
Albany, Mar. Health Exhibition in London, 
ee Loni Wolseley heads an expedition 

to Khartoum to rescue on; the Fabian 
Society founded. 

1885 Battle of Abu Klea, Col, Burnaby killed, 

oo 17; Khartoum captured, Gordon slain, 

Jan 26; _Inventions Exhibition in London, 
May-Oct. ladstone resigns, June 12, Lord 
Salisbury ner King Theebaw of Burma 
surrenders to British, Nov. 


1886 
aetna Prema 
Feb.—Aug.; Indian and Colonial Exhibition 1 in 
London, May-Oct.; Home Rule Bill defeated 
in Commons, June 8; King Ludwig of Bavaria 
commits suicide, June 15; General Election, 
ne majority, Lord Salisb ury again 


1887" a ™. Stanley sets out on Emin Pasha 
relief expedition, Jan.; Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee celebration, June 21, 

Lord Dufferin resigns Viceroyalty of India; 
rd Lansdowne succeeds, Feb. 8; death of 

; Emperor William I.. March 9; death of Em- 

*, peror Frederick, June 15; William IT. succeeds; 

. Parnell Commission opened, Oct. 22. 

+1889 —_— death of Prince Rudolf of Austria, 

‘ Jan. Milan of Servia abdicates, March 6; 

: Paris “Bantbition, May-—Oct.; Shah visits Eng- 

ty land, July; Princess Louise of Wales and Duke 

of Fife married, July 27; great London dock 
strike, Aug. 15-Sept. 16; Republic proclaimed 

, in Brazil, Dom Pedro deposed; Parnell Com- 

mission concludes sittings, Nov. 23 (129th day); 
disappearance of Piggott e.. confessing 

forgery; death of Jeff. Davis, Dec. 6 

+ 1890 Opening of Forth Bridge, March 4; Bis- 

7 marck resigns, March 17, Caprivi succeeds; 

H. M. Stanley returns from Emin Pasha expedi- 

tion, April 26; Heligoland ceded to Germany, 


Aug. 9. 

1891 German Emperor and Empress Roa J Eng- 
land, July 4; death of Parnell, Oct. 6; United 
States of Brazil formed; Education ‘Act passed, 
giving free education in England. 

1892 Death of Duke of Clarence, Jan 14; death 
of Cardinal . Jan. 14; death of Spur- 

geon, Jan. 31; hurricane in Mauritius, April 

29; Parliament dissolved, June 28; General 
Election, Salisbury defeated; fresh Gladstone 

___ administration. 

1893 Home Rule Bill ger e Feb. 13; Home 

Rule Bill, second reading, April 21; Chicago 

World’s Fair, May—Oct.: Wrarimens’ 3 Arctic 

expedition starts, June 24; Duke of York 

marries Princess Mary of Teck, July 6; Duke. 

of Edinburgh becomes Duke of Coburg, Aug. 22: 
Home Rule Bill passes third reading in Com: 
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8 War against 
. Aug. 1; death of Czar Alexander Iil., 
Nichaiae IL. . Nov. 1; Dreyfus (wrong- 
fully) convicted of treason, Dec. 22. 

1895 Faure President French Republic, Jan. 17; 
Mr. Gully elected Speaker, April 10; opening of 
Kiel canal, June 21; Rosebery resign 
Salisbury Ministry succeeds; Parliament dis- 
solved, July 12; Lord Wolseley succeeds Duke 

of Camb: ridge as Commander-in-Chief, Nov. 1 

on expedition, Noy.; Jameson raid, en 


1896 Jameson raiders defeated by Boers, Jan. 
1; Cecil Rhodes resigns Cape Colony Premier- 
ship, Jan. 6; British forces occupy Kumassi, 
Jan. 18; Shah of Persia assassinated, May 1: 
conviction of Jameson raiders, July 28: 

‘McKinley President of U.S.A., Noy. 3; Réntgen 
discovers X-rays. 

Turkey declares war against Greece, April 

Lae Sir A. Milner appointed High Commissioner 

in South Africa, May; Queen Victoria’s Diamond 


Jubilee, June 22. 
1898 
#3: U8. to with st sae fe S 
2 s war a a5 
Dewey i goes 's Spanish yn 

Death of Gladstone, 19; Peace between 
U.S. and Spain, Aug.; Battle of Omdurman, 
decisive defeat’ of the Mahdists, Sept. rig 


rt Arthur ced 


| es defeated at China, Dec. is: 
Roberts appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
South Africa and Lord Kitchener Chief of 
Staff, Dec. 16; retrial, condemnation and pardon 
of Capt. Dreyfus; Marconi experiments in wire- 
less telegraphy. 

1900 Boers attack Ladysmith, Jan. 6; Battle of 
Spion Kop, Buller repulsed with severe losses, 
Jan, 24; Lord Roberts begins advance from 
Modder ‘River, Feb. 11; relief of Kimberley, 
Feb. 15; surrender of Cronje, Feb. 27; Lady- 
smith relieved, ial 28; Roberts enters ee 


burg, May 31; 
Parliament wt Sept. 25: 
General “Election, Unionist majority; Lord 
Roberts Commander-in-Chief, Sept.; 
tion of annexation of Transvaal, Oct. 25; Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth proclaimed, Dec. 30. 

1901 Queen Victoria died, Jan. 22; proclamation 
of King Edward VIL., Jan. 24; Empress Frede- 
rick of Germany d. Aug. 5; President McKinley 
assassinated, Sept. 14. 

1902 Treaty concluded between Britain and 
Japan, Jan, 30; death of Cecil Rhodes, Mar. 26; 
St. Pierre destroyed by eruption of Mont Pelée, 
36,000 lives lost, May 8; accession of King 
Alfonso of Spain, May 17; surrender of Boer 
leaders at Pretoria, war ended, May 31; Peace 
rejoicings through the kingdom, June 8; Lord 
Salisbury resigned, July 11; Mr. A. J. Balfour 
became Premier, uy, 12; coronation of King 
Edward VII., Aug. 

1908 Coronation Darbar at Delhi, Jan. 9; wire- 

less telegraphic messages passed between King 

Edward and President Roosevelt, Jan. 20; fire 

fatality Colney Hatch Asylum, 51. inmates ‘ 

perish, Jan. 27; King Edward left England ona 
visit to Portugal, Mar. 31; disaster to British 

Somaliland expedition, 180 men and 10 officers 

killed, April 17; Royal Family of Serbia assassi- 

nated, June i: Pope Leo. XIII. d., July 20; 

Cardinal Sarto “elected Pope Pius ie Aug. 4; 

Lord Salisbury d., Aug. 22; Ministerial crisis: 

Mr. Chamberlain and other members of the 

Government resign over the Protectionist 

proposals, Sept. 17; Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal 

Policy promulgated, Oct. 6. 


Ss, June 22, . 


og | MS 8. warship, blown up in Hayana 


fleet at Manila, May 1; 


ait 


ive uae 
- PEARS ‘CYCLOPAEDIA 


‘{eo4 Russo- Japanese War commenced, FEB. 8 ; 
Great Japanese victory on the Yalu River, 
MAY 1; excursion steamer “‘ General Slocum 
caught fire at New York, 1,021 lives lost, JUNE 
15; British force reaches Lhasa, AUG. 3; 
Russian Port Arthur fleet defeated by the Japs., 
(10; Viadivostock squadron defeated, os 


treaty with Tibet signed at Lhasa, SEPT. 


_ Discovery returned to Spithead from the ee 
arctic expedition, 10; Russian forces defeated 
‘ on gt days’ fight and driven back into Mukden, 
OcT 

1805 Port Arthur forts transferred to the Japs., 
JAN. 3; “Red Sunday” massacre at St. 
Petersburg, 22; Grand Duke Sergius of Russia 
assassinated, FEB. 17; King Edward visited 
President Loubet in Paris, APR. 6; Togo 
defeated remnant of Russian fleet, and captured 

Admiral Rozhdestvensky in battle of Sea of 
Japan, MAY 27; peace signed at Portsmouth 
(U,S.A.) between Russia and Japan, SEPT. 5. 

1906 Disturbances in Russia, over 1,000 persons 
shot dead in Moscow alone, JAN. 2: San 
Francisco destroyed by earthquake and_fire, 
APR. 18; Simplon tunnel opened for railway 
traffic, JUN 1 

1907 Warthaualee at Kingston, Jamaica, great 
loss of life and property, JAN. 14; Mr. Wm. 

’ Whiteley murdered by Horace G. Rayner, 24; 
wreck of the ss, Berlin off the Hook of 
Holland, with great loss of life; the King opens 
new Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, 27; 
discovery of theft of State regalia at Dublin 
Castle, JULY 8; new docks at Cardiff opened 
by the'King and Queen, 17; Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill passed the Lords, AUG. 26; accident 
to bridge over St. Lawrence, 70 killed, 31. 

1908 King and Crown Prince of Portugal 
assassinated while driving through Lisbon, 
APR.3; Rotherhithe Tunnel opened, JUNE 12; 
terrible ‘earthquake, destroying.a great part of 
Calabria and Sicily, 156,500 yee. lost, ost, DEC. 28, 

1809 Old age pensions came into operation, JAN. 
1; despatch published claiming the discovery 
of the North Pole by Commander Peary, SEPT. 
6; Prince Ito, Japanese statesman, assassinated 
by a Korean, 26. 

1910 King Edward d., MAY 6; King George V. 
proclaimed, 9; funeral of King Edward, 20; 
revolution in “Lisbon, fall of the monarchy, 
proclamation of a Republic, OCT. 3; colliery 
gapster at Pretoria Pit, Bolton, $44 lives lost, 


DEC 

1911 Goronation of King George V. and Queen 
Mary, JUNE 22; Leonardo da Vinci’s “ La 
Gioconda’” stolen from Louvre, AUG. 22 
T. W. Burgess swam the Channel, SEPT. 6: 
Italy declated war against Turkey, OCT. 6; 
Capt. Amundsen reaches South Pole, DEC. 14. 

1812 Republic established in China, FEB. 12; 
Titanic disaster off Cape Race, 1,517 lives lost; 
APR. 14-15; first Alexandra Day in London, 
over £12, 000 realised for charities, JUNE 26 
dedication of Rhodes memorial, Rhodesia, 4 
Lord Grey, JULY 5; war declared against 
Turkey by Montenegro, OCT. 8. 

1918 Home Rule Bill passed ii. of Commons, 
majority 110, JAN. 17; war in Balkans re- 
sumed, FEB. 3; news received of Antarctic 
tragedy, involving deaths of Capt. Scott and 


Oates, Hvans, Wilson and Bowers, in March,. 


1912, from exposure and privation, 10; King 
George of Greece assassinated, MAR. is; re- 
covery of Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Mona Lisa.” 
1914 8.8. Empress of Ireland sunk in St. Lawrence 
after collision with Stortstadt, 1,014 lives lost, 
MAY 29; Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his 
consort assassinated at Sarajevo, JUNE 28; 
Austria declares war against Serbia, JULY 
28. Germany declares war against Russia, 
AUG. 1; Great Britain declares war against 
Germany, 4; Great Britain declares war on 
Austria, 12; first British Expeditionary Force 
lands in France, 16; Japan declares war on 
Germany, 23; Germans capture Namur, 24; 
Germans destroy. Louvain, 25; Ostend occupied 
by British marines. Germans take Amiens, 
SEPT.1; great defeat of Austrians at Lemberg, 
Bix Dinant sacked, 3; Germans take Rheims, 
5; Allies begin to drive the Germans back from 
the north-east of Paris. British army crosses 


proclaimed, 17. 
1915 H.MS. Formidable sunk 


HB 

Statute Book, 15; 
(Aboukir, Hogue and Cressy) sunk. 
cruiser Emden shells Madras, 22; 
bombarded for the third 

destroyed, 26. Seat of the Frye Government 
removed to Ostend, OCT. 7; Germansimposea —~ 
war levy of £20,000,000 on Antwerp, 10; 
Franco-British forces occupy Ypres. German 
forces enter Ostend. Lille taken by the Allies. 


cruiser and a French destroyer, 30; 
battle between German and British ships off the 
coast of Chile, d 


bene Britain declares war against Turkey, 5: 
Admiralty makes official announcement of the 
capture and destruction of the German raiding 
cruiser Emden, at Keeling (Cocos) Islands, 
by H.M.A.S, Sydney; H.M.S. Bulwark blew up 
and entirely disappeared, eed 800 lives being 
lost; only 12 saved, 26. army of 
Galicia wins a signal victory ; ee en aed 


make another 


near Ypres, but without success, 11; 
submarine B 11 dives under five rows of mines © 
in the Dardanelles and torpedoes the Turkish 
warship Messudiyeh, 13; Serbians recapture © 
Belgrade, 14; tish Protectorate over Egypt 


1; com- 
plete defeat overtakes the S Turkish 8 army in the 
Caucasus, 5; Turks made an attempt to cross _ 
the Suez Canal at Toussoum, near Ismailia, 
FEB, 2; 32 British and French warships attack 
the forts at the mouth of the Dardanelles, 19; 
Great. ee declares the blockade of Germany, 
MAR. 1; an action is fought between the 
combined British and French squadrons 
against the great Spe! of the Narrows in the © 
Dardanelles. Four of the forts were silenced, 
but three vessels of the Allied fleets—the 
Irresistible and the Ocean, of the British fleet, - 
and the Bouvet of the French squadron—were 
sunk by mines, 18; British troops gain a 
notable success near Ypres, conquering Hill 60, 
APR. 19; Germans first use gas on Western 
front, 23; First landing of British, Australian, 
New "Zealand and French troops on Gallipoli 
Peninsula, 24; the Leon Gambetta, French 
cruiser, torpedoed by an_Austrian submarine, 
nearly 700 lives lost, 27; Cunard liner Lusitania 
torpedoed by a German submarine off the Old 
Head of Kinsale. Nearly 1,500 lives lost, 
MAY 7; Italy declares war on Austria, 22: 
H.M.S. Triumph torpedoed off the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, 26; Italian army crosses the Isonzo. 
Austrians defeated, JUNE 2; Zeppelin de- 
stroyed by R. A. J. pte a ‘eo conquest of 
German 8.W. Africa, JULY 9; fall of Warsaw, 
AUG. 4; British troops win a Hotanle success 
north and west of Hooge, Second landing of 
allied troops at Suvla Bay. Italy declares war 
on Turkey, 20; fall of Brest Litovsk, 25; 
Vilna falls, SEPT. 18; Turks defeated at Kut- 
el-Amara, 28: Bulgarians enter Serbia, OCT. 
11; Great Britain declares war against Bulgaria, 
14; fall of Monastir, DEC. 2; General Town- 
shend reaches Kut-el- Amara, 3; French and 
British troops occupy Salonika, 13; British — 
forces withdraw from Anzac ahd Suvla, 19. 

1916 Evacuation of Gallipoli completed, JAN. 8 ; 
Germany declares war 2 Portugal, MAR, 11; 
British defeated on ee gris, APR, 9; capture — 
of Trebizond, 17; fe of Kut. 30; Hisst Day- 
light cen Bill passed. White § tar steamer 


S$ CYCLOPAEDIA ao a . EVENTS — 
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_ Cymric sunk, MAY 8; Battle off Jutland, 31; | “"Gurks, FEB 16; Joan nS 
; : : f + SL; S, - 16; of Arc canonised at St. 

s Peter’s at Rome, MAY 16; Protocol poss tcti ie . 

Z € 


ermany, 27; Tanks 
SEPT. 15; Allies take 


 _ sunk, 21. 
3 a ELMS, Cornwallis sunk, JAN. 7; H.MS. 


18; General Foch 
appointed Chief of Staff of the French Army, 
MAY 15; British victory in the Ypres salient, 
Messines Ridge taken, JUNE 7; first American 
contingents arrive in France, 26; Gen. 
Allenby assumes Palestine command, 29; 
Austrian front west of Stanislau broken, JULY 


> 8; H.M.8. Vanguard blown up, over 700 lives 
id lost, 9; Russian retreat begins, 16; British 
__—s- capture Hill 70, AUG. 15; C ians. enter 


Lens, 21; Russia proclaimed a Republic, 

SEPT. 15; British victory on Passchendaele 
e, OCT. 4; French victory on the Aisne, 

; Italians in retreat, 24; Russian Revolution, 
27; Passchendaele won by Canadians, NOV. 6: 
Hindenburg Lines smashed on a 10-mile front, 
20; United States declares war with Austria- 
Hungary, DEC. 7; fall of Jerusalem, 9; Russo- 
German armistice signed, 15; German attacks 
at Cambrai, aided by liquid fire, 31. 

1918 Naval engagement at Imbros; Goeben 
and Breslau emerge from the Straits and sink 


¥ H.M.S. Raglan and a small monitor; Breslau 
il sunk and Goeben beached, JAN. 20; Treaty of 
¥ Brest Litovsk signed, MAR. 3; Rumania agrees 
+ to enemy peace terms, 4; massed German 
-- onslaught at Vimy Ridge, 28; General Foch 


appointed Generalissimo of the Allied armies in 
France, APR, 14; British naval raid on Zee- 
brugge and Ostend, 22; peace signed between 
Rumania and the Central Powers, MAY 7; 
ELMS. Vindictive, laden with concrete, sunk in 
Ostend harbour, 9; Germans bomb Paris, 30; 
- Australians and Americans captured Hameil, 
JULY 4; British press forward, recapturing 
_ Albert, taking 5,000 prisoners, AUG. 
Australians capture Péronne, SEPT. 1; French 
capture St. Quentin, OCT. 3; Germans retreat 
on Lille, 4; great Italian advance, 29; Turkey 
surrenders unconditionally, 30; British enter 
Valenciennes, NOV.2; Austria accepts imposed 
terms, and makes full surrender, 3; American 
troops enter Sedan, 6; Popular Government in 
Poland (Lublin), 7; revolutionary movement 
spreads over Germany, 8; Kaiser abdicates and 
escapes to Holland, 9; armistice signed by 
German plenipotentiaries ; firing stopped on all 
fronts; great jubilation throughout Britain and 
allied countries, 11; King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro deposed; Montenegro unites with Serbia 
under King Peter, 29 

1919 Peace Conference in Paris, FEB. 3; first 
_ direct air-flight across the Atlantic by Sir J. 
Alcock and Sir A. W. Brown, NE 165; 
interned German fleet scuttled at Scapa Flow, 
19; Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at 

~__ Versailles, 28. ; : 
_ 1920 Peace Treaty ratified in Paris, JAN. 13; 
~ Prohibition came into force in U.S., 17; Mas- 
-. gacre of 7,000 Armenians in Cilicia by the 


ve 


the Allies’ disarmament terms Pa) 
Germany at Spa, JULY 9; prs 
with Turkey signed at Sd 
Women graduates admitted for first time to 
degrees in Oxford University, OOT. 14 
sr tiknoeh Warts Ric as ea 

own or in 

1921 "Sinn Fein’ outra bec 
y ein outrages in Dublin, FEB. 7; 
Riots in Egypt, MAY 23; Battle in Dublin, 
Customs House burnt down, 25; Official 
end of Great War, 31; Heligoland fortresses 


Peace Treaty 


demolished, OCT. 14. 
1922 Dublin Castle handed over to Provisional 
Government, JAN. 16; Four-power Pacific 


Treaty ratified by U.S. Senate, MAR. 24; 
P. & O. steamer Egypt sunk off Ushant, MAY 
20; Heavy fighting in Dublin, the Four Courts 
blown up, JULY 2; King opens new L.C.C. 
unty Hall, 17; Defeat of Greek armies, 
ppt any Great find hs eve oh in tomb 
i Tutankhamen near Luxor in Egypt by 

Lord Carnarvon, NOV. 29. 3 
1923 French troops despatched to Ruhr, JAN, 
8; Treaty of Lausanne, JULY 24; Great earth- 
quake in Japan, Tokio and Yokohama in ruins, 
SEPT. 1; Gordon-Bennet balloon race ends 
disastrously, 5 lives and 3 balloons lost, 24; 
Rhine Republic proclaimed, Bavaria defies the 
Reich, OCT. 20; Turkish Republic proclaimed, 
Kemal Pasha first president, 29; Luxor Tomb 

re-opened, NOV. 23. 


1924 King George II of Greece deposed and a 


Republic declared, . 25; Wembley 
Exhibition opened by King, APR. 283; Dawes 
Scheme accepted by London’Conference, Ruhr 
evacuation agreed to, AUG. 16. : 
1925 Madame Tussaud’s burnt down, MAR. 


18; Hindenburg elected German President, 
26; U8. airship Shenandoah destroyed, 13 
killed, SEPT. 3; Parliament buildings in 


Tokio destroyed by fire, 18 ; Locarno Conference 
on Security Pact, OCT. 5; ‘Treaty of Locarno 
signed in London, DEC. 1; League of Nations 
Council grants Iraq claims. 

1926 Ibn Saud proclaimed king of the Hedjaz 
in Yeddah, JAN. 11; Evacuation of Cologne 
by British troops, 31; Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre burned, MAR. 6. 

1927 Beam service to Australia starts, APR. 8; 
New Zealand offers £1,000,000 towards cost of 
Singapore base, 23; Canberra, the new capital 
of Australian Commonwealth, inaugurated by 
Duke of York, MAY 9; Lindbergh flies Atlantic 
alone, 21; Temme swims Channel in 14 hrs. 
29 min., AUG. 5; South African flag agreement, 


OCT. 24. 

1928 Hinkler flies London to Australia in 16 
days, FEB. 22; Capt. Wilkins flies across 
Aretic Regions, no land seen, APR. 16; 
Earthquake in Greece, Corinth destroyed, 23 ; 
Capt. Kingsford-Smith flies the Pacific, JUNE 
9; General Nobile rescued by aeroplane from 
Arctic one month after disaster, 24; Kellogg 
Peace Pact accepted by Gt. Britain and 
Colonies, JULY 18; German airship with 60 
persons crosses Atlantic, OCT. 15. , 

1929 King Amanullah of Afghanistan abdicates, 
JAN. 14; Vesuvius in eruption, D5) 
Graf Zeppelin flies from New York to Fried- 
richshaven in 55% hours, AUG. 10; Graf 
Zeppelin at Los Angeles, having crossed Pacific 
from Japan in 68 hours, 28; Graf Zeppelin 
reaches New York, having flown round the world 
with three stops in 21 days 7 hours. Actual 
flying time 12 days, 29; Hatry Group Crash, 
SEPT. 20; New Tilbury Dock opened, 26; 
Prince of Wales’ dinner to 321 V.C.s at House 
of Lords, NOV. 9; Commander Byrd flies over 
South Pole, 30. 

1930 End of Boards of Guardians, APR. 1; 
Sir H. Seagrave killed on Lake Windermere, 
JUNE 13; Maltese Constitution suspended; 
Enterprise beats Shamrock in 4 races during 
September; R 101 destroyed in France on 
first flight to India, 48 lives lost, OCT. 5. 

19381 New Road Traffic Act comes into force, 
JAN. 1; Opening of new Zoological Gardens at 
Whipsnade, MAY 23; Great floods in China, 
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19; The first ingots of gold raised from the 
Egypt's bullion room; Consecration of Buck- 
_ fast Abbey by Cardinal Bourne, AUG. 25. 
19383 German Reichstag set on fire by_incendi- 
' aries, FEB. 27; The Soviet Balloon Strato- 
stat 8.S.S.R.” ascended 19,000 metres, SEPT. 
30: The Discovery II left England on an 


__ Antarctic expedition, OCT. 21. 


1984 An appalling earthquake occurred in N. 
India, resulting in a loss of 7,252 lives, JAN. 
15.. The first, vertical bridge in England opened 
by the Duke of York at Middlesbrough, 
FEB. 28; Herr Dollfuss, the Austrian Chan- 
eellor, assassinated by Austrian Nazis, JULY 
25; Six Memorial Cottages dedicated to the 

’ Eee Martyrs by Trades Union Congress, 


AUG. 31. 

1935 A severe earthquake occurred in Formosa, 
Japan, 3,185 killed and 10,630 injured, APR. 
21; Silver Jubilee of the King’s Accession 
celebrated with great splendour and rejoicing, 

_ MAY 6; 30,000 lives lost in earthquake at 
Quetta, British Baluchistan, 31; British offer of 
a piece of Somaliland Territory, to avert 
Abyssinian War, refused by Italy, JUNE 27; 
Queen Astrid of the Belgians killed in a motoring 
accident near Lucerne, Switzerland, AUG. 29; 
War commences between Italy and Abyssinia, 


ay 
1936 Death of King George V. at Sandringham, 
aged 70, accession of King Edward VIII, JAN, 
20; Repudiation of the Locarno Treaty 
by Germany, MAR, 7; The Emperor of 
Abyssinia and his family fled from Addis Ababa, 
MAY 2; Italian troops occupy Addis Ababa, 5; 
Civil War breaks out in Spain, JULY 18; 
Foundation stone of Guildford Cathedral laid 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 22; Crystal 
Palace at Penge, near Sydenham, destroyed by 
fire, NOV. 30; King Edward VIII abdicates 
after a reign of 825 days, DEC. 10; The Duke 
of York succeeds his brother as King George VI, 


12, 

1937 King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
crowned in Westminster Abbey with traditional 
ceremony and pageantry, MAY 12; Salaries of 
M.P.s raised from £400 to £600 p.a., JUNE 22; 

' U.S.A. retained the America’s Cup after beating 
oe challenger by 4 races to nil, 


1988 Singapore Nava! Base opened FEB. 14; 
Austria annexed by Germany, MAR. 12; 
Hpidemic of cholera raged in the United 
Provinces of India—14,000 deaths, JUNE 18; 
The Queen Mary gained the ‘* Blue Riband "” of 
the Atlantic by making a record West-to-Bast 
crossing in 8 days 20 hrs, 42 mins., AUG. 14; 
The largest liner, Queen Elizabeth, launched at 
Clydebank by H.M. the Queen, SEPT. 27; 
British Navy mobilised, 28; Munich Agreement 
between Chamberlain, Daladier, Hitler and 
Mussolini, 29 


1939 


February 27 Great Britain recognises General 
Franco’s Government. 

March 16 Bohemia and Moravia annexed by 
Hitler and proclaimed a German Protectorate ; 

7? Mr. Chamberlain warns Germany against 
domination by force in that Great Britain will 
resist to the utmost limit of her power; 21 
Memel ceded to Germany by Lithuania: 28 
Anti-Polish press campaign begun by Ger- 
many. 

April 1 Spanish War ends; 7 Ttaly seizes Albania; 
14 First British talks with Russia; 27 Con- 
scription introduced in Great Britain; 28 Hitler 
denounces Anglo-German Naval agreement and 
the Polish Non-Aggression Treaty. 

May 12 Great Britain signs defensive agreement 
with Turkey; 22 Italy and Germany sign pact ; 
13 Mr. Strang arrives in Moscow to assist Anglo- 
Russian negotiations; 28 France and Turkey 
sign defensive agreement; 25 Anglo-Polish 
treaty signed in London. : 

July 10 Mr. Chamberlain re-affirmed British 
pledge to Poland. 
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against Poland; 23 German—Soviet Pact signed 
~by Von Ribbentrop; 25 Japan breaks away 
from the Anti-Comintern Pact; 28 Holland 
mobilises; 31 British fleet mobilised. : 
September 1 Poland invaded by German forces; 
Great Britain and France mobilise; 2 Compul- 
sory military service for all men aged 18 to 41; 
3 War declared (11 a.m.) between England and 
Germany; France at war with Germany as 
from 5 p.m.; 4 British liner Athenia sunk by 
submarine; R.A.F. raid the Kiel Canal en- 
trance and bomb German warships; 5 Germans 
advance into Silesia and the Pdlish Corridor: 
6 First enemy air raid on Britain; Allied war 
planes bomb Saar objectives: 7 Polish garrison 
at Westerplatte surrenders; 8 Russia mobilises ; 
10 Fighting on Western Front intensified; Rus- 
sian troops on Polish border; 11 British troops 
on French soil; 12 Warsaw fights back; 14 
Poland’s only seaport falls; 15 Germans re- 
pulsed on Western Front; 17 Polish resistance 
collapsed; Russian troops crossed the Polish 
frontier along its entire length; Russian and 
German troops meet near Brest Litovsk: 
H.M.S. Courageous sunk with a loss of 515 lives; 
27 Capitulation of Warsaw; 29 Nazi—Soviet 
pact signed in Moscow approving of the parti- 
tioning of Poland; R.A.I’. units attacked ships 
of the German Navy in the Heligoland Bight. 
October 8 Japanese losses of 18,000 against Russia 
on the Manchukuo and Outer Mongolian border ; 
4 British steamer Clement sunk in South Atlantic 
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AN: provinces devastated. 4,000,000 tomes | August 18 Intensive German press campaign 
destroyed and 23,000,000 people affected, | 


AUG. 5. 
1982 Sydney Harbour Bridgs opened, MAR. 


by an armed raider; 14 Royal Oak sunk with a - 


loss of 810 lives; 16 German bombers raid 


Rosyth and the Firth of Forth; 17 H.MLS. Tron 


Duke attacked and slightly damaged by an air © 


raid on Scapa Flow; 21 Four German planes 
shot down during an unsuccessful attack on a 
North Sea Convoy ;* 81 German heavy guns in 
action on the Western Front. 

November 8 Hitler violently attacks Britain and 
orders Goering to prepare for a five years’ war; 
Bomb explosion occurred in the Burgerbriukel- 
ler at Munich after Hitler’s speech, as a result 
of which 9 persons lost their lives: 10 Russo— 
Finnish negotiations hitch; 18 Enemy aircraft 
reached the outskirts of Paris; 18 Dutch ship 
Simon Bolivar sunk by German mine with a 
loss of 130 lives; Germans using magnetic 


mines; 28 British armed merchant cruiser — 


Rawalpindi sunk; 25 Polish liner Péilsudski 


sunk; 29 Diplomatic relations between Russia © 


and Finland severed; 80 Finland attacked by 
Russia on land, sea, and air; Helsinki, the capi- 
tal, bombed. y 

December 1 Finns fighting back; A number of 
Russian aircraft and tanks destroyed; Air raids 
on Helsinki; 11 Italy leaves the League of 
Nations; 14 The rejection by Russia of the 
League of Nations’ offer of mediation in the 
Russo-Finnish war; Russia expelled from the 
League of Nations; 18 Admiral Graf Spee 
scuttles herself in the entrance of Montevideo 
harbour; 19 German liner Columbus of 32,000 
tons scuttled; 27 Russian attacks in Finland 
fail; 81 Finnish troops secure a big victory 
over the Russians near Lake Kianta, destroying 
a whole division. ‘ 


1940 


January 16 Submarines Seahorse, Undine anda 


Starfish lost; 28 H.M.S. Exmouth lost. 
February 14 Finnish advanced posts captured by 


Russians; 16 299 British prisoners taken off 


the German Naval Auxiliary <Altmark; * 26 

* Finns lose the island fortress of Koivisto; Finns 
retreat from Petsamo. 

March 1 Russian troops enter Vipuri suburbs: 

12 British ships to be fitted with a protective 

device against magnetic mines; Finland con- 


cludes a peace treaty whereby she cedes to 


Russia the Karelian Isthmus, the town of 
Vipuri and a military base on Hango Peninsula. 
April 9 Invasion of Denmark and Norway by 


Germany; 10 German cruisers Blucher and — 


Karlsruhe sunk; 18 Seven German destroyers 
destroyed at Narvik; 15 British troops arrive 
in Norway; 19 British soldiers landed in the 


Faroes; 23 Fighting in Norway near Trond- — 


heim. 
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2 British troops withdrawn from Norway: 
- 10 Holland, Beigium and Luxembourg invaded 
hon sritich _— > ue 
border; British troo 
bombed; 11 N: 


cross the 


: 17 Beigian Government moved 

S Ostend; 24 — ar ——- : 

army capitu! on order of 

_ King Leopold; British forces to be withdrawn 

from Flanders; Narvik captured by Allied 

forces; 29 Ostend, Ypres, Lille and other 

Belgian and French towns lost to the Germans ; 
8C Allied troops commence evacuation. 

June 1 Bulk of the B.E.F. in Dunkirk safely 

types teed fo the eracustion ef sa500 Cac 

im Of 335,000 troops 

from Dunkirk ; roclaims a war of 


bombed by 
; 13 Evacuation of school children 


15 Soviet troops occupy 

Lithuania; 17 Prime Minister broadcasts that 

Great Britain and the British Empire to be the 

sole champions in arms to defend the world 

cause; Russian troops occupy both Latvia and 

Estonia; 22 French delegates accept terms for 

an Armistice; Alexandria bombed; 25 Hostili- 

ties in France cease at 12.35 a.m. 

July 1 Channel Islands occupied by Germany: 
2 R.A.F. raid Kiel docks; 3 British liner 
Arandora Star torpedoed and sunk; 16 Japan- 
ese Cabinet resigned; 18 Krupp’s works 

bombed by R.A.F.; 19 Italian cruiser Bartolo- 

meo Colleoni sunk in Mediterranean by H.M.A.S. 

Sydney; 21 Rumania cedes the Southern 

Dobrudja to Bulgaria; 28 Dover barbour 
raided by 80 enemy planes of which 17 were 
destroyed. . 

August 4 British Somaliland invaded by Italian 
forces; 15 180 enemy planes destroyed over 
Great Britain; 18 152 enemy planes destroyed 
whilst attacking Great Britain; 19 British 
Somaliland evacuated; 22S.E. Kent sheiled by 
German guns from the French coast; 24 Central 
London bombed. 

6 King Carol of Rumania abdicated in 

- favour of his son Michael; 7 London sustained 

. severe damage in the largest aerial attack since 

age war commenced ; 103 enemy aircraft destroyed ; 

13 Five bombs dropped on and around Buck- 

ingham Palace, but the King and Queen 

F escaped injury ; 15 185 enemy planes destroyed ; 

y 23 Japanese troops entered Indo-China. 

' October 2 Military objectives in Berlin and other 

parts of Germany bombed; 7 German troops 

enter Rumania; 450 enemy planes attack 

London; 8 R.A.F. bombers raid Berlin military 

objects; 25 Empress of Britain lost; 28 Greece 

rejects an Italian ultimatum; Skoda works in 

j Czechoslovakia bombed. 

_ November 1 Greeks repel Italian attacks; 6 
Southampton bombed; 7 Bari and Brindisi 
bombed; 11 Krupp’s works at Essen heavily 
attacked from the air; 14 Coventry heavily 
attacked by German bombers, the Cathedral 
being destroyed; 22 Albanian town of Koritza 
eaptured by the Greeks; 25 Greeks capture 
7,000 Italians; 27 Cologne attacked by the 

R.A.F.; 28 Merseyside raided by German 

‘ bombers; 30 Southampton heavily attacked. 

_ December 2 Bristol heavily attacked; Naples 
bombed; 11 Sidi Barrani captured by British 
forces; 12 Sheffield bombed; 15 Laval dis- 
missed from the Vichy Government; 16 Sollum 
and Port Capuzzo captured; 20 Berlin raided; 
22 Manchester severely raided: City of 
London severely burned by incendiary bombs ;- 
The Guildhall destroyed and eight Wren 

_. Churches; 30 Naples raided. : 
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1941 en 
January 1 Bremen heavily raided; 8 Cardiff 
— and extensive damage done; 5 Bardia 
fleet in Mediterranean diye-bo ; -Ply- 
mouth bombed; 22 Tobruk meet red h 
os oe ho —_ again 
ruary eng captured ; 
Ttalian So: - 


“i 


raided. - 
d, captured M0 grees 
4 + captured ; wansea 
heavily attacked; 26 Mogadishu, capital of 
Italian Somaliland, occupied by Imperial 
troops; German mechanised troops in Libya; 


27 Cologne heavily attacked. 
March 8 Cardiff attacked by fire bombs; 4 Naval 
raid on the Lofoten Islands; 11 U.S.A. Lease 
and Lend Bill signed by Mr. Roosevelt; 17 
Berbera, capital of British Somaliland, recap- 
tured; 19 British forces capture Jijiga in 
Abyssinia; 20 Plymouth heayily attacked: 
27 Keren and Harar fall; 28 Cologne and 


10 Portsmouth bombed; British 
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captured by Aus- — 
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Disseldorf heavily attacked; 30 Naval victory — ; 


in Mediterranean resulted in the loss of three 
Italian cruisers and two destroyers and one 
battleship damaged. 

April 1 Asmara, cap. of Eritrea, captured: 5 


. 


Addis Ababa entered by Imperial troops; 6 — 


Greece and Yugoslavia invaded by German 
troops; 8 Massawa capitulates; 9 Salonika 
occupied by Germans; Berlin State Opera 
House destroyed ; 10 Birmingham and Coven' 

raided; 11 Belgrade occupied by German 
forces; 18 Bardia given up; Tobruk holds out; 
23 H.M.S8. Rajputana torpedoed and. sunk; 


24 Empire forces withdrawing from Greece; 
27 Athens captured by the Germans; 28 Ports- 


mouth severely attacked by night planes; 29 
Plymouth again severely raided. 


May 1 Enemy infantry and tanks penetrate the — 


outer defences of Tobruk ;*2 Evacuation from 
Greece completed; 10 Heavy attack on Lon- 
don; Westminster Abbey, Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the British Museum damaged, 38 
night bombers destroyed; Rudolf Hess de- 
scended by parachute, in Scotland; 20 Crete 


a“ 


A 


invaded by air-borne troops; 28 Crete heavily — 


attacked by German bombers; 24 H.M.8. Hood 
sunk; 27 German battleship Bismarck sunk. 
June 1 British forces withdrawn from Crete; 
Iraqi armistice signed; 2 Clothes rationing 
commenced; 4 William If (Ex-Kaiser of Ger- 
many) died; 18 Treaty of friendship between 
Turkey and Germany signed; 22 Germany 
attacks Russia; 24 Russia loses Brest Litovsk. 
July 3 Palmyra (Syria) and Debra Tabor (Abys- 
sinia) surrender to Allied forces; 7 U.S.A. forces 


arrived in Iceland; 9 General Dentz, the High ~ 


Commissioner in Syria, asks for Armistice 
terms; 10 Beirut occupied by Australian forces ; 
14 Rumanian oil centre bombed by the Soviet 
Air Force; 22 Moscow raided; 28 Japan de- 
mands air bases in Indo-China; 25 Fighting 
round Smolensk. 

August 7 Japan concentrating troops on Thai 
border; 25 British and Russian troops enter 
Persia; 27 The Dnepropetrovsk dam blown up 
by the Russians. 

September 8 Allied troops land in Spitzbergen 
and destroy coal-mines; 18 Crimea cut off from 
mainland; 19 Kiev entered by Germans; 21 
Bitter fighting round Odessa; 380 Poltava 
evacuated by Russians. 

October 6 German attack on Moscow; 16 Soviet 
Government leayes Moscow; Odessa occupied 
by German and Rumanian troops; 19 Taganrog 
on Sea of Azov captured by Germans; 26 
Kharkov captured by the Germans. 

November 10 H.M.S. Cossack sunk; 14 Aircraft 
Carrier Ark Royal sunk; 17 Russians evacuate 
Kerch; 21 Libyan battle opens, 130 German 
tanks destroyed; 28 Bardia and Port Capuzzo 
captured; Rostov claimed by the Germans; 
25 H.M.S. Barham lost; 27 Gondar captured ; 
30 Russians re-take Rostov. , 

December 1 Points rationing scheme in force; 2 
Our forces in Tobruk isolated; .MLA.S. 
Sydney lost; 7 Hostilities break out in the 
Pacific; Japan declared war on Great Britain 
and the U.S.A.; Pearl Harbour, Hawaii and 
Manila attacked from the air; 8 Japanese 
forces land in Malaya; 10 H.M.S. Repulse and 
Prince of Wales sunk off Malaya; Philippines 
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 jmvaded; 11 Penang raided; 12 Burma raided; 
14 Germans in retreat. on Moscow front; 17 
Sarawak invaded; German forces in Libya in 
full retreat; 18 Kedah evacuated; 20 Japanese 
forces land on Hongkong; 22 Rangoon raided ; 
96 Hongkong surrendered; 30 Kerch and 
Feodosia re-captured; 31 Kaluga re-captured. 


 :19. : : 
January 1 Lofoten Islands raided; 2 Manila and 
Cavite evacuated ; Tarakan Island sur- 
rendered; 14 Pahang State cleared by Japan- 
ese; 23 Japanese forces land in New Guinea 
__ and the Solomen Islands. 4 
February 7 Japanese forces land on Singapore 
‘Island; 9 Soap rationed; 15 Singapore sur- 
rendered; +16 Palembang occupied by the 
Japanese; 19 Port Darwin raided. 
‘March 1 Japanese land trocps in Java; 9 Sur- 
~-yender of Java; 25 Andaman Islands occupied 
: ‘by Japanese forces. ; . 
April J Malta receives its heaviest raid; 10 
British Aircraft Carrier Hermes sunk; 16 George 
Cross awarded to the Island of Malta; 18 Tokyo 
raided by U.S. aircraft. ~ 
May 5 Madagascar invaded by British forces; 
"U.S. forces sink 11 Japanese warships off the 
! -Solomon Islands; H.M.S. Edinburgh lost; 28 
q Fighting in Libya commences again; 31 Over 
4 1,000 bombers raid Cologne; Canterbury 
bombed. 
June 11,036 bombers raid Hssen and the Ruhr; 
: 2 Dutch Harbour, Alaska, raided by the 
_ Japanese; 21 Tobruk captured by the Ger- 
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mans; 25 Bremen attacked by a force of 1,000 


3 bombers. e 
_ July 1 Battles raging near El Alamein; Sevas- 
. tepol captured; 2 Rommel withdraws his 
.  ferces from El Alamein; 16 R.A.F. make first 
: daylight raid on the Ruhr; 22 The 8th Army 
{ in Egypt attacks on all fronts; 27 Tobruk 
heavily attacked by Allied bombers; Rostov 
evacuated by the Russians; 31 Russians resist- 
; ing pressure in the Don elbow. 

August 6 Germans advancing towards the Cau- 
casus; 10 American forces land in the Solomon 
Islands; 11 Aircraft Carrier Eagle torpedoed 
and sunk; 25 Duke of Kent killed in air crash. 

September 6 German progress halted outside 

> Stalingrad. 

October 23 Allied offensive opened in Egypt. 

_,. November 4 Rommel’s army in full retreat; 5 

» Axis forces in Egypt continue to retreat; Red 
Army holding firm at Stalingrad; Cessation of 
hostilities in Madagascar; 8 U.S. troops land 
on French North Africa coast, Algiers occu- 
pied; 9 British troops also landed; 10 Oran 
captured by U.S. forces; 11 Casablanca capitu- 
lates; Hostilities cease in French North Africa 
and French Morocco; 13 Allied armies advanc- 
ing in Tunisia; Tobruk, Bardia and Sollum 
taken by the Bighth Army; 16 U.S. Naval 
forces secure a great victory over the Japanese 
near Guadalcanar; 25 German forces retreat- 
ing before the Red Army offensive at Stalin- 
grad; 27 German forces enter Toulon; French 
Fleet scuttled. 

December 15 Buna in Papua captured by U.S.A. 
forces; 17 Rommel’s army cut in two; 24 
Admiral Darlan assassinated. 


1943 


January 3 Russians capture many important 
towns; 6 German armies in the Caucasus and 
the Don elbow in retreat; 16 Iraq declares 
war against the Axis; 18 Leningrad siege 
raised after sixteen months’ investment; 23 
Tripoli occupied by the Highth Army; 27 
American bombers make their first attack on 
Germany; 81 Remnants of the German army 
outside Stalingrad surrender, among whom are 
Vield-Marshal Paulus, Commander of the Sixth 
German Army and 16 other Generals. 

February 2 Surrender of 45,000 Germans in 
Stalingrad; ® Russians re-take Byelgorod; 
Guadalcanal Island cleared of Japanese troops; 
12 Russians capture Krasnodar; 13 1,000 tons 
of bombs dropped on L’Orient; 14 Russians 
capture Rostov. and .Voroshilovgrad; 16 
Kharkov retaken by the Russians; 24 German 


24 
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forces in Tunisia driven back after $ days of 

severe fighting. 

March 7 oo — bgt EP ee is 
uised, losing nks ; Yermans claim 

Png 21 Byelgorod 

23 8th Army 
forces» 


ce by the enemy in 

and 291,000 prisoners have been taken; 16 
Dams in the Rubr breached by the R.A.F.; 
great flooding and devastation; 18 Japanese 
submarine sinks the Australian hospital ship 
Centaur with a loss of 268 lives: 22 Moscow 
dissolved the Comintern; 23 Dortmund re- 
ceives 2,000 tons of bombs. 

June 8 French Committee for National Liberation 
formed in Algiers; 4 Pantellaria bombed by sea 


and air. 

July 5 German forces attack the Orel, Kursk and 
Byelgorod sectors; 7 Russian forces holding 
German attacks; 10 Sicily invasion success- 
fully begun; 
14 Ragusa, Floridia and Augusta taken; 15 
Russians change over to the offensive near 
Orel; 19 Military targets in Rome bombed; 
21 Allied forces capture Enna in the centre of 
Sicily; 23 Palermo and Western Sicily in Allied 
hands; 25 Mussolini, 
resigns; 26 All Italy under Martial Law; 28 
Fascist Party in Italy dissolved. 

August 1 PI i oilfields bombed by American 
aircraft ; Russians take Orel; 5 Byelgorod 
captured by the Russians; Catania falls to the 
8th Army; 17 Sicily in Allied hands; Peene- 
miinde, Regensburg and Schweinfurt bombed ; 
215 Japanese planes destroyed in the Pacific; 
21 Kiska Island occupied; 30 Taganrog cap- 
aes Germans take over full control of Den- 
mark 

September 3 Italian mainland invaded; 6 
Southern Calabria evacuated by the Germans ; 
8 Italy surrenders; Stalino taken by the 
Russians; 9 British and American troops land 
near Naples; 10 Rome seized by: the Germans; 
Mariupol taken by the Russians; 12 Italian 
warships arrive in Malta harbour; 13 Heavy 
fighting at Salerno; 14 Salamaua captured 
from the Japanese; 17 5th and 8th Armies join 
up in Italy; Briansk captured; 19 Sardinia 
evacuated by the Germans; 28 British midget 
submarines penetrate Norwegian fjords and 
damage the German battleship Tirpitz; 25 
Smolensk taken by the Russians; 28 Foggia 


captured. 

October 1 Naples taken; 4 Corsica in Allied 
hands; 25 Russians capture Dnepropetrovsk 
and Dneprodzerzhinck; Berlin admits position 
in Southern Russia as being grave. —_ 

November 1 Russians cut retreat of Germans from 
the Crimea; 6 Kiev taken by the Russians; 
14 Sofia raided ; 22 Samos evacuated ; 23 Berlin 
again very heavily blitzed; 26 Gomel recap- 
tured after 2} years in German occupation; 
2? Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and 
Marshal Stalin met in Teheran for a 4-day con- 
ference; 29 8th Army opens offensive; 30 Mr. 
Churchill, President Roosevelt and General 
Chiang Kai-shek met in North Africa. 

December 2 Men between 18 and 25 to be directed 
to the mining industry by ballot; 6 Mr. 
Churchill, President Roosevelt and President 
Tnonu conferred in Cairo; 11 American heavy 
bombers destroy 188 German aircraft over 
Emden for the loss of 20; 18 20-year treaty 
signed between the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia; 19 Bangkok bombed; 26 German 
battleship Scharnhorst sunk. 


1944 ; 

January 12 Russians break through Poland on a 
40-mile front; U.S.A. Bombers raid Germany 
by day; 15 1,500 deaths in earthquake in 
Argentina; 21 Russians advancing on Lenin- 

sector; Novgorod captured; 238. Fifth 
Army successfully land troops at Nettuno, 
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11 Ten Sicilian towns taken; — 


the Dictator of Italy, 
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“south of Rome; 28 Argentina breaks with the 
- pehls Laem " 5 3 

bruary 1 America 
‘ Co n forces cree ar tr et 5 sem 


bombers; Over 
1,000 R.A.F. eda bombers raid Stutt- 
gart; i7 Airborne troops land behind the 
Japanese in Burma; Vienna and Sofia raided ;. 
18 1,500 American aircraft attack targets in S. 
Germany; 19 Russians cross Dniester into 
Bessarabia; 20 Vinnitsa and Mogiley Podolsk 
captured; Heavy fighting for Cassino; 24 
Berlin has its heaviest raid of the war. 
April 3 German battleship Tirnitz attacked by 
Naval aircraft; Budapest raided; 4 Bucharest 
heavily raided; 9 U.S.A. bombers hit targets 
in Poland; 11 Soviet forces advance into the 
ea; Odesea captured; Kerch captured; 
12 Tiraspol captured; 13 Simferopol, Feodosia 
and Eupatoria captured: 16 Yalta taken; 
Bucharest, Ploesti and Turnu Severin raided; 
Balaklava captured ; 20 4,500 tons of bombs 


Sevastopol captured ; 

ment of enemy targets in France and Belgium 

continued on an ever-increasing scale; 12 Fifth 
and Eighth Armies attack the Gustay Line; 

- 18 Capture of Cassino and Abbey; 19 50 Allied 

Officers shot after escaping from a German 

prison camp; 25 Fifth Army and the Anzio 

beach-head force link up; 29 Heavy fighting 
continues in Italy where many towns have been 
taken; 30 Battle for Rome commences. 

June 1 Eighth Army capture Frosinone; 4 Rome 
captured; 5 Allied forces pass through Rome; 
King of Italy signed a decree transferring his 
powers to Prince Umberto, his son; 6 Invasion 
of Europe commenced; Masses of ships, troops 
and aircraft take part—all going well; 7 Opera- 
tions in Normandy proceeding favourably ; 
8 Enemy resistance in Normandy increasing but 

- we steadily advance; 9 Heavy fighting near 
Caen; 11 Normandy beach-head widened ; 
Allied armies in Italy advancing on all fronts : 
Russians striking against the Finns; 12 Mr. 
Churchill visits Normandy beach-head ; Cologne 

and Gelsenkirchen bombed; 14 Heavy fighting 
_ for Caen in progress; Gen. de Gaulle in Nor- 

_ mandy; 1,500 Flying Fortresses strike at 
military targets in Germany, France and 

Belgium; 15 Le Havre bombed: Orvieto cap- 

tured; Russians making good progress in 

Karelian Isthmus; Japan bombed by “ Super 

Fortresses”’; 16 Flying bombs being used by 

the Germans; 17 The King visits Normandy : 

18 Cherbourg peninsula cut by the Americans ; 

Allies land on Island of Elba; Russians break 

through the Mannerheim Line; 20 Vipuri 

taken; Perugia captured; 23 Soviet forces 

open offensive on Central Front; 26 Russians 
capture Vitebsk and Zhlobin; 27 Cherbourg in 
Allied hands; Russians take Orsha; Finland 
decides to stay in the war. 

July 3 Minsk captured; 4 Polotsk captured; 6 

_. During the first three weeks of the “ flying 

- bomb” menace 2,754 have been launched, re- 

_ sulting in the death of 2,752 persons and about 

8,000 detained in hospitals ;\ 7 Super Fortresses 

_ bomb Sasebo in Japan; 9 Caen and La Haye 
du Puits captured; 13 Vilna liberated; 18 

_ Nearly 8,000 tons of bombs dropped on Ger- 

man positions outside Caen; St. Lo taken; 19 
Leghorn and Ancona taken; 20 Attempt on 
Hitler’s life with high explosive; U.S.A. troops 
land on Guam; 24 Lublin captured; 26 Narva. 
taken; 27 Lvov, Dvinsk and Bialystok cap- 
poe  apkags Litovsk, Przemysl and Yaroslav 


& 
* 
P| 
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ent us ti gsising in Warsaw; Kaunas stormed : 
a 3 Rennes occupied; 4 Myitkyina falls to ‘Allied 


; forces; 13 Enemy retreating on Normandy | 
tvaded br Alen cave 17 onine baanee 
y Allied forces ; rleans, Chartres 

and Falaise captured; 21 To 
liberated from within; Marseilles taken ; ; 
Rumania surrenders; 24 American tanks in 
Kishinev captured ; 1 ,300 U.S, bombers 

attack oil installations in Germany ; 25 General 
de Gaulle in Paris; Cannes and Grasse taken; 
Rumania declares War on Germany; 26 Paris 
bombed by the Germans; Kénigsberg bombed 


by the R.A.F.; Bulgaria out of the war; 27 
Russians take ah: 
Soissons; Constanza taken; 30 Ploesti taken; 


take Galatz; 29 Americans 
31 Amiens captured; Rouen taken; Enemy 
losses in N. 
400,000 killed, wounded and prisoners; Buch- 
arest entered. 

September 1 British enter Arras: Dieppe’ and 
Verdun captured; Bulgarian ee Te- 
ark Gothic line penetrated; 3 Allies in 


British Empire casualties for the 5 years of 
war amount to 1,091,628; 4 Antwerp, Brussels, 
Mons and Abbeville liberated ; Holland entered ; 
Finland “ceases fire”; 6 Bulgaria asks for an 
armistice; 7 Boulogne entered; Bulgaria 
declares war on Germany; 8,000 Flying bombs 
were launched during the attack, of which 2,300 
reached the London area; "Besancon cap- 
tured; Russian troops cross the baie erty 
frontier ; 8 Hostilities between Bulgaria and 
Russia cease; 10 American troops cross into 
Luxembourg; Members of the Belgian Govern- 
ment return to Brussels; 
—— on Reich Territory: City of Luxem- 
bourg freed; Dijon captured; 12 Le Havre 
surrendered: U.S.A. armoured” forces cross 
into Germany in strength; 13 600,000 fire- 


bombs on Frankfurt and Stuttgart ; 15 Nancy, 
Allied 


Maastricht and Eisden captured; 

air-borne troops landed in Holland; 19 The 
Tirpitz bombed again; 22 Rimini and Tallinn 
captured; 30 Germans counter-attacking near 
Arnhern ; is surrendered. 

October 3 U.S, 1st Army break through the Sieg- 
fried Line when capturing Ubach; Warsaw 
falls to the Germans:. 5 Troops land on the 
mainland of Greece; 13 Riga taken; 14 Athens 
occupied; 15 Hungary asks for armistice 
terms; Petsamo captured; 20 Aachen cap- 
tured by the Americans; Belgrade liberated; 25 
Japanese fleet in action off the Philippines—2 
Battleships, 4 Carriers, 6 Heavy Cruisers, 3 
Light Cruisers and 9 Destroyers sunk, many 
probably sunk and damaged; 29 Breda, Hol- 
land, captured. 

November 12 Tirpitz sunk by R.A.F. Lancasters ; 

21 U.S. force of 2,300 aircraft struck oil plants 
in Germany. 

December 5 U. 8.A. forces capture Saarlautern ; 
6 Civil war breaks out in Athens; 11 Over 2,000 
heavy bombers attacked enemy supply lines in 
daylight; 14 Infantry reinforcements flown to 
Athens; 15 U.S. forces Jand in Island of 
Mindoro; 17 German forces counter-attacking 
and have crossed into Luxembourg and Belgium ; 
Faenza captured by New Zealand forces; 26 
Budapest encircled; 27 German armoured 
columns halted near the Meuse; 31 Polish 
provisional Government in Lublin; Hitler said 
that Germany would never capitulate. 


1945 
January 1 German aircraft raid airfields on Wes- 


tern Front—364 of them destroyed; 5 Organ- 
ised fighting in Athens ceased; 9 U.S. forces 
land on Island of Luzon; 11 Germans with- 
drawing from the Ardennes salient; 17 Warsaw 
captured by the Russians; 18 Cracow taken; 
21 Tannenberg and Gumbinnen taken; Rus- 
sian troops in Silesia; 28 Burma road to China 
re-opened; 29 Russians invade Pomerania. 


February 3 Berlin bombed in daylight by_more 


than 1,000 Fortresses; 9 Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery moves forward; 11 Elbing taken by 
the Russians; 16 Tokio and Yokohama heavily 
bombed; 19 Americans land on _ Iwojima 
Island; 23 American forces cross the Roer; 
Poznan taken by the Russians; Turkey de- 
clares war on the Axis Powers, 


March 1 Miinchen-Gladbach captured by the 


“EVENTS — ‘ 


ulon captured; 23 


France since D-day amount to 


11 Allied forces 


um; Lyons, Pesaro and Pisa taken; — : 
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1 Baie nat 2 The Rhine reached by U.S.A.| rationing in Britain; British H.Q. in Jerusa 


ef forces; 5 Americans in Cologne; 6 Cologne 
nt captured; 8 Americans cross the Rhine at 
Remagen; 12 Kustrin taken by Soviet forces ; 


~ blown up; 24 Under-water atom bomb test a’ 
Bikini, : 
August 1 Peace Conference opens in Paris: 12 


{ LO- bs dropped by R.A.F. on Biele- Death of H. G. Wells. 
7 Mae eos ne ee September 2 Greece polls for monarchy: 6 United: 
y captured; 21 Ludwigshafen taken; 28 Gen. Nations F.A.0. considers establishment ob 


Patton’s 3rd Army crosses the Rhine; 24 Field- 
Marshal Montgomery’s forces across the Rhine 

in great, ae 27 Argentina declares war 
on the Axis Powers. : . 

April 1 Germans evacuating Holland; 4 Munster 
occupied; Ruhr encircled; Bratislava cap- 
tured by the Russians; Russians within 12 
miles of Vienna; 5 Russian Government de- 
nounces the Soviet-Japan_neutrality pact; 

, Japanese Cabinet resigns; 8 Japanese battleship 
Yamato, 2 Cruisers and 3 destroyers sunk by 
U.S.A. carrier-borne aircraft; 9 Kdénigsberg 
captured; 10 Hanover captured; 11 U.S.A. 
forces within 70 miles of Berlin; Brunswick 
and Essen. captured; Russian Army enter 
Vienna after 7-day battle; 12 Death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; Weimar and Celle captured ; 

16 Nuremberg entered; German battleship 
Iutzow sunk; 25 Berlin surrounded by Russian 
troops; 26 Stettin, Bremen, Brno and Verona 
oceupied ; Goering relieved of his command of 

' the Luftwaffe; 1,050 Rocket bombs fell on 
Southern England—killing 2,754 persons: 
2? Russians and Americans link up: Regens- 
burg captured; Genoa entered; 29 Mussolini 
executed by Italian partisans; Wenice and 
Milan entered; Himmler offers surrender to 
Paka! Britain and the U.S.A., which was re- 
jected. 

May 1 Turin captured; Death of Hitler an- 
nounced on German radio; Munich captured ; 
2 German armies in Italy surrender; Berlin 
captured by the Russians; 8 German collapse 
in Northern Germany ; Hamburg and Trieste 

ken; Rangoon and Prome captured; 4 Ger- 
man forces in N.W. Germany, Holland and 
Denmark surrender; % German Foreign 
Minister broadcast to the Germans that all 
fighting troops surrendered unconditionally ; 

8 End of World War Il against Germany 
officially declared to be one minute past mid- 
night (Tuesday); VE Day; Channel Islands 
liberated. 

June 15 Ribbentrop captured; 26 World Security 

_ _ Charter signed in San Francisco. : 

July 5 Polish Government in Warsaw recognised 

c by Allies; 26 Labour Party successful in 

) General Election; 80 Tokio district bombed by 

F over 1,000 aircraft. 

August 5 Atomic bomb first used against Japan, 
causing terrific devastation; Hiroshima laid 
waste, estimated death toll 78,150; 8 Russia 
declares war against Japan; 9 Russia advances 
into Manchuria; Nagasaki obliterated by 
atomic bomb No. 2, estimated 35,000 killed and 
missing; 14 Japan surrenders unconditionally 
to the Allies; 15 VJ Day; 21 Lend-Lease 
terminated; 26 Russia and China sign 30-year 
treaty of friendship and alliance. 

September 5 Singapore re-occupied. 

October 9 U.S.A. to keep secret of manufacture of 
atomic bomb; 15 Laval executed. 

November 20 Trial of major war criminals opens 
at Nuremberg. 

December 26 French franc devalued to 480 to £. 


World Food Board; 15 Faroes vote for Re2 
public. : 


New York. 
November 4 Council of Foreign Ministers meets in 
New York; 10 Communists head poll in French 
wepen Elections; 14 Death of Manuel de: 
Falla. “he 
December 2 Agreement signed for economic fusio: 
of British and American zones in a 


1947 


January 1 British coal industry nationalized; 1 
M. Vincent-Auriol elected first President of 
Fourth Republic; 380 Great Britain enduress 
worst snow blizzard since 1894. 

February 1 The Royal Family sail for Southa 

anguard. 


Africa in H.MS. FV . ; 
March 4 Anglo-French Treaty of Alliance signed 1 
at Dunkirk; 45 Floods in England worst everr 
known; 24 Netherlands Government andi 
Indonesian Cabinet sign agreement in Batavia x 
for a United States of Indonesia: New comet f 


discovered by Harvard Observatory, South: 
Africa. ~ 


Britain; King George of the Hellenes dies sud- - 
denly in Athens: 8 Death of Mr. Henry Ford ; : 
their South African tour; 22 President Truman : 
signs Bill for American aid to Greece and. 


June 5 U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Marshall, . 
makes important statement on economic aid to: 


. 


November 20 Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip, Duke of Kdinburgh, married in West- 
minster Abbey; 25 Conference of Foreign 
Ministers opens in London; 29 Palestine Com- 
mittee of U.N. Assembly votes in favour of 
Rertition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab 

ates. 

December 14 Russia devalues rouble and ends 
rationing; 15 Breakdown of 4-Power Confer- 
ence on Germany ; 80 King Michael of Rumania 
abdicates and Rumania becomes a People’s 
Republic. 


1948 


January 1 British Railways nationalized; 4 
urma became independent Republic; 30 
Mahatma Gandhi assassinated in New Delhi. 
February 1 New Malayan federal constitution — 
~ comes into force; 4 Ceylon Independence Act 
came into force; 25 New Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment formed under Communist leadership. f 
March 10 Death of Jan Masaryk; 13 U.S, Senate 
passes Aid to Europe Bill; 1'7 Treaty of Brussels 
signed by 5 Western European Powers: Bel- 


1946 


January 81 Field-Marshal Montgomery appointed 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

February 1 Mr. Trygve Lie elected Secretary- 
General of UNO. 

April 19 League of Nations formally wound up. 

June 5 Italy votes for Republic; 8 Victory Day 
celebrated throughout the Empire; 9 King of 
Siam found shot dead; 28 Signor Enrico de 
Nicola elected first President of Italian Re- 
public; 28 Nuremberg Trial of Nazi war 
leaders ends; 30 United States atom bomb tests 
at Bikini. 

July 1 Sarawak formally ceded to the British 
Crown; 18 United States House of Repre- 
sentatives approves loan to Britain ; 15 Newton 
tercentenary celebrations in London ;_ ‘General 
Mihailovitch sentenced to death; 22 Bread 
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‘gum, Btance, Luxembourg. Netherlands and | October 2 Russia recognizes newly-established — 
gone Ee \ Chinese People’s Republic; 11 Herr Wilhelm 
April 1 British electricity industry nationalized Pieck elected first President of East German 


May 3 Mr. Rajagopalachari appoin’ 
Of India in succession to Earl Mountbatten: 
Rinaudi elected Presi 


__ , Gen. Smuts loses seat in South African election. 
June 7 Dr. Benes resigns; 10 Ex-king Michael of 
; and Princess Anne of Bourbon Parma 

5 Gottwald succeeds 


_ Yugoslavia expelled Cominform. 
es 1 American, British and French zones of 
’ Berlin supplied by air; 5 New Social Security 
. Services come into operation; 14 Attempt to 
_ assassinate Signor Togliatti, Italian Communist 
_ leader; general strike throughout Italy; 23 
Malayan anist party outlawed; 29 
Bread rationing in Great Britain ends; XIV 
Olympiad opens at Wembley: 30 Conference 
_ . of Danubian navigation opens in Belgrade. 
August 15 Republic of Korea proclaimed; 18 
a Danube Conference ends, Western Powers re- 
+ fusing to accept new Convention; 31 Death of 
-  _ Gen. Zhdanov. 
_ September 3 Death of Dr. Benes; 4 Queen 
Wilhelmina abdicates after a reign of 50 years: 
6 Princess Juliana invested as Queen of the 
Netherlands; 11 Death of Mohammed Ali 
| Jinnah; 14 Khwaja Nazimuddin sworn in as 
Gov.-Gen. of Pakistan; 21 Count Bernadotte, 
U.N. Mediator for Palestine, assassinated. 
October mference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers opens in London; 17 Trafalgar 
- Square fountains floodlit; Chinese Com- 
_ _ munist forces capture Mukden. 
‘November Mr.. Truman elected President of 
‘i U.S.A:; Chinese cabinet resigns; 12 Greek 
- Government resigns; 14 Birth of a son to 
__ Princess Elizabeth. 
December 15 Prince Charles of Edinburgh chris- 
21 Republic of Ireland Bill signed in 
28 —— Prime Minister, Nokrashy 


_ Dublin; 


1940 
January 1 British Nationality Act came into 
7 force; 7% Mr. Dean Acheson to succeed Mr. 


_ Marshall as Secretary of State; 21 Gen. Chiang 
=; Kai-Shek retires as President of China. 
February 1 Women’s Services incorporated with 


Regular Forces. 
March 4 M. Vyshinsky to succeed M. Molotov as 
_ Soviet Foreign Minister; 5 M. Gromyko to 


April 1 Newfoundland becomes part of Canada; 


t after 25 days. 

August 5 Thousands killed in Ecuador earth- 
quake ; 14 President and Prime Minister of Syria 
shot; Sweets rationing reimposed in Britain ; 
_-«- 24 North Atlantic Treaty comes into force. 

‘September 12 Professor Theodor Heuss elected 
first President of West German Republic; 18 

Devaluation of pound from $4.03 to $2.80; 

1 General Mao Tse-Tung proclaims People’s 

it ‘Republic of China; 28 Evidence announced 
of atomic explosion in U.S.S.R.; 28 Russia 
denounces 1945 Treaty of Friendship with 


Republic; West German Government invited 
to join O.E.E.C.; 20 Yugoslavia elected to © 
seat on U.N. Security Council. an 

November 4 Committee of Ministers of Council of © 
Europe agrees to admit Germany and Saar as — 
associate members; $0 Labour defeated in 
New Zealand general election. ee 

December 8 Chinese National Government leaves — 
mainland and sets up H.Q. in Formosa; 10 _ 
Labour defeated in Australian general election ; 
15 International Court of Justice gives judg- 
ment for Britain in Corfu Channel case against 
Albania; 26 Prof. Einstein announces new 
generalized theory of gravitation; 27 United 
States of Indonesia came into being. | 


1950 

January 6 Britain recognizes Communist Govern- 
ment of China; 9 Commonwealth Conference 
opens at Colombo; 12 British submarine © 
Trueulent sinks in Thames after collision with — 
Swedish ship with loss of 64 lives; Capital 
punishment restored in Russia for treason, 
espionage, sabotage; 19 Over £10 million ’ 
profit made by British coal-mines in 1949; 24 _ 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad elected first President of 
Indian Republic; 26 New Constitution of 
Indian Republic comes into force. : ss 

February 8 Petrol rationing abolished in Australia ; 

14 30-year treaty of alliance between Russia an 
in Moscow ; 23 Labour Party wins 
General Election with narrow majority. ; t 
; rd Boyd Orr warns world that, com- — 

munism spreads where hunger prevails; 7 Pres. " . 
and Mme. Auriol visit London;"9 Control of — 
Engagement Order abolished; 22 First of U.S. — 
super-fortresses arrive in Norfolk; 24 Death of — 
Harold Laski; 30 Death of Leon Blum, French 
socialist leader; Status of city conferred on — 
Nairobi; 31 Financial year closes with Budget 
surplus of £549 million. 205, 7 

April 1 Italy takes over from Britain adminis- 
tration of Somaliland; 13 First shipment ie" i 
military aid to France under N.A. Pact unloaded 
at Cherbourg; 24 Heavy snowstorms through- 
out Britain dislocate traffic. } 

May 1 New Chinese marriage law abolishes 
polygamy and child marriages and gives both 
sexes equal rights; Ministry of Food announces 
end of 5/- limit on meals; 7 Severe flooding in 
Manitoba; 19 Points rationing ends in Britain 
after 8 years; 26 Petrol rationing ends in Britain. 

June 20 Schuman 6-Power conference opens in 
Paris; 25 N. Korean troops advance into 8. 
Korea; Security Council calls for cease fire; 27 
Pres. Truman orders U.S. air and seaforcesto 
support 8. Korea and protect Formosa; U.N. 
Commission in Korea proposes neutral medi- 
ator; military assistance to 8. Korea endorsed 
by Security Council; 28 Seoul captured by N. 
Korean troops; British naval forces to be place 
at disposal of U.S. in support of 8. Korea; 29 
West Indies win Test Match in England for first. 
time; 30 Pres. Truman authorizes use of 
American ground troops in Korea, . 

July 2 American troops land in 8. Korea; 8 Gen. 
MacArthur designated C,-in-C. of U.N. forces in 
Korea; 19 America reported to have rejected 
Pandit Nehru’s suggestion to accept delegate of 
Communist China in Security Council; 22 King 
Leopold returns to Belgium after 6 year exile; 
death of Mr. MacKeuzie King; 81 King 
Leopold agrees to transfer royal authority 
temporarily to Prince Baudouin. 

August 1 Security Council meets under chairman- 
ship of M. Malik, the Soviet delegate; 2 
Seretse Khama ordered to leave Bechuanaland ; 
4 Cease fire in Korea and withdrawal of foreign 

_troops proposed by Russia in Sec. Council; 7 
American forces in Korea open offensive and 
halt drive on Pusan; 11 Mr. Churchill’s motion 
for creation of European Army passed by Con- 
sultative Assembly of Council of Europe; 
Death penalty restored in New Zealand; 15 
Prineess Elizabeth gives birth to a daughter; 
severe earthquake in Assam; 17 Independence 
Day in Indonesia; 18 Assassination of Belgian 
Communist leader; 19 100,000 workers strike 
in Belgium; 20 Opening of Edinburgh Festival ; 
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_ *'80 Period of National Service to be lengthened 


ead, 
villages swept away by floods; 6 British troops 
in action in Korea; 9 Soap rationing ends in 
_ Britain; 11 Death of Field Marshal Smuts. _ 
October 9 U.N. forces across the 38th parallel in 
strength; 15 Pres. Truman meets Gen. Mac- 
Arthur on Wake-I.; 18 Loch Sloy hydro-electric 
scheme opened by the Queen; 19 Sir Stafford 
- Cripps retires from public life on account of 
illness; Pyongyang, N. Korean capital, cap- 
_ tured by U.N. forces; 21 Princess Anne Eliza- 
beth Alice Louise christened ; 26 New Chamber 
_ of House of Commons opened at Westminster ; 
_ _ 29 Kirg Gustav V of Sweden dies. ‘ 
November 1 Pope proclaims Bodily Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary as new dogma of Roman 
- Catholic Church; 2 Death of George Bernard 
Shaw aged 94; 6 Chinese forces from Manchuria 
reported fighting in Korea ; 11 World Peace Con- 
ference held in Warsaw instead of Sheffield; 
__- 21 Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard arrive on 
State visit; 28 U.N. launch offensive in N. 
q Korea; 24 U.N. offensive checked by Commun- 
4 ist counter-attack; 27 Delegates from China 
___ present at U.N. Political Committee; House of 
Commons votes against Sunday opening of 
_ Battersea funfair during Festival of Britain. 
_ December 8 Mr. Attlee flies to Washington for 
_ talks with Pres, Truman; 4 Pyongyang occupied 
- by Chinese ; 5 Princess Elizabeth arrives in Greece 
- with Duke of Edinburgh; 18 Western Powers 
- agree on German participation in defence of W. 
Europe; 16 Russia protests against rearming 
_ Western Germany ; 18 British Treasury doubles 
__ tourist allowance ;19 Gen. Hisenhower appointed 
Supreme Commander of West European 
- Defence Forces set wp by Atlantic Powers ; 
- 25 Stone of Scone stolen from Westminster 
_ Abbey; 26 Death of James Stephens, Irish poet. 


; 

1951 

rs January 1 Marshall Aid to Britain suspended; 

. Offensive launched by Communist forces in 

_- Korea; 4 Conference of Commonwealth Prime 

_- Ministers opens'in London; 9 Sir John Balfour 

appointed Ambassador to Spain; 20 U.S. con- 

: demns China as aggressor; 22 Volcanic eruption 

in New Guinea causes many deaths; 24 Pandit 
_ Nehru warns that naming China as aggressor will 
not lead to peace ; 29 Army, Navy and Air Force 
reservists to be called up for 15 days’ training in 
summer; M. Pleven sees Pres. Truman in Wash- 
ington; 30 U.N. Assembly rejects resolution of 
12 Asian and Arab nations calling for 7-nation 
conference for peaceful settlement of Korean 
question; 81 Decree confiscating property of 
Alfred Krupp cancelled. 

February 1U.N. Assembly adopts American resolu- 
tion condemning Chinese aggression; 7 U.N. 
Assembly rejects Soviet motion accusing U.S.A. 
of aggression in Formosa; 12 Shah of Persia 
marries Miss Soraya Esfandiari Baktiari: 15 
Vesting date for Iron and Steel; 19 Death of 
André Gide, 

March 5 Deputies of Council of Ministers meet in 
Paris to discuss agenda for Big Four Conference : 
7? Prime Minister of Persia assassinated: 22 
Persian Senate approves unanimously national- 
ization of oil industry ; 81 Financial year closes 
with Budget surplus of £720 million. 

ril 2 Gen, Hisenhower assumes command of 
Atlantic Treaty forces in Europe; 11 Gen, 
MacArthur relieved of all his commands by Pres. 
Truman and replaced by Lt.-Gen, Ridgway ; 
18 Coronation Stone returned to Westminster 

* Abbey ; 14Death of Ernest Bevin ; 17 Submarine 
H.M.S. Affray missing off Isle of Wight; 23 Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan and Mr. Harold Wilson resign 
office; 23 New Chinese offensive in Korea ; 
Indian population announced as 356,891,624, 

_ May 2 Persian oil industry nationalized : Germany 
admitted to Council of Furope; 8 H.M. the K ing 
opens Festival of Britain from steps of St. Paul’s i 
King and Queen of Denmark arrive on State 

"visit; 25 U.N. forces in Korea advance to'cross 
38th parallel ; 26 British Government appeal to 
International Court of Justice about oil dispute ; 
80 Mr. de Valera wins Gen. Election and elected 
Prime Minister of Irish Republic. 


_) 
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June 5 King Haakon in London on State Visit ; 
6 Profit of £8 million made by coal-mines 
~-1950; 20 Russia demands inclusion of Atlanti« 
Pact in agenda for Conference of Foreigi. 
Ministers ; Foreign Ministers” 
deputies in Paris ends without agreement, 
23 M. Malik, Russian delegate to the U.N., ap- 
peals for settlement of Korean war; 29 U.N 
C.-in-C. in Korea offers cease-fire talks. 4 

July 1 Colombo plan comes into force; 6 Hague 
Court’ ruling accepted by Britain but not br 
Persia; 9 State of war between Britain anc 
Germany officially ended; 10 Armistice negoti- 
ations open at Kaesong; 13 Foundation stone 
of the National Theatre laid by the Queen at 
South Bank; 17 King Leopold abdicates 
favour of his son Baudouin, who becomes 
King of the Belgians; 20 King Abdullah 
Jordan assassinated ; 26 Agreement reached ai 
Kaesong on agenda for Armistice talks; 81 0: 
refining at Abadan stops. 

August 3 British mission leave London for Persia; 
12 World Youth Peace Festival in E. Berlin. 
18 Soviet Union accepts invitation to conference 
on Japanese Peace Treaty; 19 Hurricane hit» 
Jamaica and kills over 150 people; 30 Mutua 
pee er between U.S. and Philippine. 
sign ashington. 

September 1 Tripartite. Security Treaty betweer 
U.S.A., Australia, and New Zealand signed i: 
San Francisco; U.N. Sec. Council calls on Egypt 
to end Suez Canal restrictions on shipping. 
New Zealand General election returns Nationa. 
Party to power; 5 Emir Talal proclaimed King 
of Jordan: 6 Negotiations with Persia oyer 0’ 
dispute broken'off; 8 Japanese Peace Treaty— 
to which Russia, China and India are not partie: 
—signed at San Francisco; Security Pact be 
tween Japan and U.S.A., providing for reten 
tion of American forces in Japan, also signed 
12 Mr. Robert Lovett succeeds General Marshal 
on his retirement as U.S. Sec. of Defence; 16 
Heavy fighting continues in Korea; 20 N.A. 
Council in Ottawa agrees to inclusion of Greece 
and Turkey in N.A.T.0.; 23 HM. 
undergoes successful 
brings Persian oil 


Rawalpindi; 17 Khwaja Nazimuddin succeed. 
Liaquat Ali Khan as Prime Min. of Pakistan 
25 General Election won by Conservatives wit'_ 
small majority ; 31 Princess Hlizabeth and Dulko. 
of Edinburgh in Washington from Canada. - 
November 5 Mr. Attlee receives the Order of Merit’. 
6 Opening of new Parliament; Pres. -Aurio., 
opens 6th session of Gen. Assembly of U.N. in 
; 7 Chan, of Exchequer announces plana ta 
save £350 million a year on imports; bank rat 
raised to 24%; tourist allowance halved t: 
£50; 8 Sir Leslie Boyce installed as Lord Mayo. 
of London; 17 Princess Elizabeth and Duke co 
Edinburgh return from Canadian tour; 18 Dis. 
astrous floods in Italy; 22 Sec. of State for W: fi ) 
announces plans to reconstitute Home Guard _ 
27 Armistice delegates in Korea approve cease - 
fire line; 830 Big-Four sub committee set uy 
to study Russian and Western disarmamen 
December aT M. Spaak 
ecember . Spaak resigns presidency o* 
Consultative Assembly of Council of Europe | 
13 Egyptian Ambassador recalled from London; 
French Assembly ratifies Schuman Plan ; fl 
London foreign-exchange market reopens aft: 
12 years; 19 U.N. approves Western Power: © 
disarmament proposals (against opposition 
Soviet Union and abstention of large group f< — 
Arab and Asian States) and establishment oY. 
‘commission to investigate possibility of all- 
German elections; 24 Libya becomes indepe: 
dent state; 30 Mutual Security Agency tak.~ 
place of Economic Co-operation Administratios. : 
81 Churchill leaves for talks with Pro « 
Truman; I.R.O, closes down, e sj 
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; Prominent Peopl 


A expedition reaching 86 degrees 34 n 
j latitude or 20 minutes beyond Nansen's 
Abbey, Edwin Austin, R.A. (1852-1911), a famous 1896 achievement. Commander-in-Chie 
American painter and_ illustrator. Settled in Navy, 1915-17. 
London in 1878, and from 1890 was a regular Acheson, Dean Gooderham (b. 1893), s 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Painted the Mr. Marshall as U.S. Secretary of Sta: 
eon picture of the Coronation of Edward VII Acton, ist ee ae — 
in 1901. 4 
Abbot, George (1562-1633), Archbishop of Canter- 1895-1902. 
__ bury in 1611, and one of the translators of the 
authorised version of the Bible. ‘ 
 Abdul-Hamid If (1842-1918), succeeded his 
brother as Sultan of Turkey, 1876, and was 
7 deposed, 1909, after a long conflict with the 
. Young Turk party, led by Enver Pasha. An Hampstead, 
autocratic ruler and earned the names Abdul London, and part of Edinburgh Universi 
the Damned and the Red Sultan because of his was also a very successful designer of 
ruthless cruelty. Adams, John (1735-1826), succeeded W: 1 
y Abdullah ibn Husein (1882-1951); King of Jor- as President of the United States, and was 
dan; made ruler under the British mandate | _ first of the Republic’s ambassadors to England. 
in 1921 and proclaimed King in 1946 when Adams, Jobn Couch, F.R.S. (1819-92), English 
Ls Transjordan (renamed Hashimite Kingdom of | mathematician and astronomer. red th 
the Jordan in 1949) was created an independent credit for the discovery of the planet Nep 
state by treaty with Britain. His assassination 1846, with the French astronomer, Le 
« {n 1951 removed a friend of Britain and a wise (1811-77). 
B and constructive statesman of the Arab world. | Adams, Samuel (1722-1803), American s 
A’Becket, Thomas. (See Becket, Thomas A’.) known as the “‘ American Cato,” who wor! 
Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus, 1st Bart., G.C.V.O., all his life for American Independence an 
K.C.B., F.R.S. (1827-1902). Joint. inventor, signed the Declaration (1776). He 
with Prof. Sir James Dewar (¢.v.), of cordite. the “ Boston Tea Party. 
Abelard, Peter (1079-1142), mediwval philosopher M.A. (1860-1935), 
and divine, born néar Nantes, pupil of William 
of Champeaux, the most celebrated dialectician 
of the day. Unrivalled in philosophy, he 
acquired great popularity as a teacher and 
attained great scholastic glory. His romance 
: with Hélofse, niece of Canon Fulbert, has been 
much written about and will be familiar to most 
readers, The Canon had Abelard castrated and 
they retired from the world, he to the monastery 
_at St. Denis and she to a nunnery at Argenteuil. leader of the party in the Hi 
The correspondence between Abelard and 1940, Sec. of State for Dominion Affai 
Héloise has been published. Their remains now 48, Lord Privy Seal, 1948-51. Lord P: 
lie in one tomb at Pére la Chaise, to which they Council Mar—Oct. 1951. A former pro 
were removed after the Revolution. unatomy. 
Abercrombie, Lascelles (1881-1938), English poet | Addison, Joseph (1672-1719). The son © 
: and critic. Was Professor of English Literature English clergyman, he achieved fame bo 
at London University, 1929-35; Lecturer in y 
Poetry at Queen’s University, Belfast, 1931-32. 
. Author of many noteworthy publications, 
Abercrombie, Sir (Leslie) Patrick, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. founded the Spectator. 
(b. 1879), architect and town-planner, Brother | _ brilliant success. : 
of the above, Lever Professor of Civic Design | Adeler, Max (1841-1915), the famous 


Kenwood, Lansdowne 


Minister of Agriculture, 


at Liverpool, 1915-35, and Professor of ‘Town humorist who wrote, among other wor! 
Planning at University College, London, 1985- the Hurly Burly (1874) and Elbow Ro 

46. Consulted on the replanning of Plymouth, Konrad (b. 1876), Chancellor 6} 
Hull, Bath, the Clyde Valley, Dublin, Addis i 


Ababa, Colombo, and Cyprus. Produced the | Adler, an Austrian 
. famous plan for Greater London, 1943. physician and psychologist. Was a pupil of 
Aberdeen, 4th Earl of, K.G., P.C., K.T., F.R.S. Dr. Sigmund Freud (¢.v.) until 1913. i 
(1784-1860), distinguished statesman and| the School of Individual Psychology. 
diplomat. Prime Minister between 1852 and | Adrian, Prot. Edgar Douglas, O.M.,F.R.S. 3 
1855 of a coalition government of Whigs and Professor of Physiology at Cambridge 1 
Peelitcs. since 1987. . Nobel Prizewinner 1932. 
4 Abney, Sir William de Wiveleslie, K.C.B., D.Sc., | Hischylus (525-456 B.c.), the father of the 
: F.R.S. (1844-1921), neglish chemist and tragic drama. Composed seventy pla 
physicist, who made valuable researches in gained the prize for dramatic excellence 
; photography and spectrum analysis, and contri- times. ; i 
7 buted largely to the progress made in colour | sop (b. in Greece about 620, d. 544 B.c,). His 
a photography and colour printing. fables are the most-celebrated productions o 
Abruzzi, Duke of the, Prince Luigi Amadeo Giu-| the kind. ' 
_ seppe Maria Ferdinando Francesco (1873-1933), Aga Khan, Rt. Hon. Aga Sultan Sir Mak 
Ae greatly distinguished himself by Arctic explora- | , Shah, P.C., GOS, GCLE., GC. 
: tion, In 1899 he advanced nearer to the North 1877), head of the Ismai!i Moslems. <A 1 
. Pole than any previous explorer had done, his race-horse owner and winner of 2000 Gi 
: 
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and St. Leger (Triple Crown) with Bah- 
5. Also won the Derby with Blenheim, 
7 is 1936, and My Love (part- 


[ . Jean Rodolphe (1807-73), Swiss- 
= n naturalist and authority on ichthy- 
2 He was the author of a five-volume work 


' umerous writings include essays on the 
rs e, novels, and an autobiography, Ego, in 


b> volumes. 
A grivo Cneeus Julius (ap. 37-93), became 
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PROMINENT PEOPLE 


Ratisbon from 1260. His dabblings in alchemy 
and astrology gained him wide notoriety. 


Alcibiades (c. 450-404 B.c.), treacherously killed 


y ce at bn yp was bes be pe 
r. nian statesman an neral, 
friend of Socrates. oa Moe oe 


Alcock, Sir Walter Galpin, M.V.0., Mus. Doc., 


F.R.C.O. (1861-1947), English musician, emi- 
nent both as organist and composer of church 
music. He played at the Coronations of King 
Edward VII, King George V and King George 
VI. Organist to Salisbury Cathedral, 1916- 
47, and Professor of Organ at Royal College 
of Music, 1893-1939. Asst. Organist at West- 
minster Abbey 1896-1916. Elected Chairman 


. May (1832-88), leading American 
authoress; the charm and naturalness of her 
writings made her a favourite among children’s 
authors. and her books are still read on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Her most famous book, 
Little Women, appeared in 1868. 


Consul of Britain a-p. 78. Strengthened | Aleuin (735-304), scholar and ecclesiastic, was a 


0 s 
power of the Romans in this country, cor- 
yn abuses, and did much to encourage 
d industry. Remained in Britain 
years. 


. Marcus Vipsanius (63-12 B8.c.), the 
x est military commander of Rome 


PSar. 

Sir John, Bart. (1833-1911), a contracting 
er of eminence, associated with the carry- 

: many great undertakings in different 

% the world, the wonderful Assouan 

an the Nile, being one of his most remark- 

lievements. 

George Biddell, K.C.B., F.R.S. (1801- 

, many years Astronomer Royal 

; 81) at Greenwich Observatory, wh-re 

liance and industry led to many important 


Field-Marshal Viscount, K.G., O.M., 
.8.0. (b. 1883). Chief_of Imperial 


taff, 1941-46; C.-in-C. Home Forces, 


I (376-410), the famous chief who led the 
against the Romans, and afterwards 
th Greece and Italy. He took Rome 
died the following year, and was buried 
a vast treasure in the bed of the River 
and so that the Romans might not 
s remains, the slaves who buried him 
put to death. 

» who flourished in the latter part of the 
entury, was born at Verulamium (where 
s now stands) and served as a soldier 
letian at Rome. Later he was con- 
0 Christianity, and was for a time a 
preacher of that religion, finally 
suffering martyrdom. Offa, king of the Mer- 
ape t a monastery to his memory near 

Tulaminm, four or five hundred years later. 
St, Alban’s Day in the Calendar of the Roman 
rch is June 22nd, and in that of the Anglican 


15 


with 
Busento, 


é soprano. 
d at Covent Garden in 1872 and was 
years a leading prima donna, achiev- 
erage as Ilsa in Lohengrin. Made 

925. 
Kine of the Belgians, K.G., D.F.C. (1875- 
son of the Count of Flanders, succeed- 
is uncle, Leopold If., Dec. 17, 1909. His 
braye part in the war of 1914-18 won him 
ae e. Killed while mountaineering in 


es. 
Francis Augustus Charles Em- 
Consort of Queen Victoria (1819-1861). 
arriage with the Queen in 1840 Parlia- 
hted him an income of £30,000 a year. 
e adapted himself with considerable 
the difficulties of his position, and 

- secured the confidence and esteem of 
h and public alike. The great Exhibi- 
B51 owed much of its success to his 
He died of typhoid fever in December, 
e Albert Memorial forms a national 
ribute-to his memory. : 
be nus, St. (c. 1206-80) was a distin- 
rman philosopher, and voluminous 
-the occult sciences. Bishop of 


; 


} 
; 
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Alexander, 


Alexander the Great (356-323 B.c.), 


Alexandra, 


leader of the Carolingian Renaissance. His 
works include poems and historical and theo- 
logical writings. 


Aldred (d. 1069), a powerful ecclesiastic of the 11th 


century in great favour with the Conqueror, 
whom he crowned. Was Bishop of Worcester 
(1044-60), and Archbishop of York (1060— 


1069). 

ekhine, Dr. (Aljechin) Alexander (1892-1946), 

i Pao 6g of the world, 1927-85 and 
oan le 


Alembert, Jean le Rond D’ (1717-1783), a Parisian | 


mathematician and philosopher who achieved 
great eminence by his numerous scientific works, 
including the Yheory of the Winds and the 
Precession of the Equinores. 


Alexander, Albert Victor, Ist Viscount, P.C., C.H. 


(b. 1885), Chan. of juchy of Lancaster, 
1951 ; Minister of Deferice, 1946-50 ; First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 1929-31 and 1940-46. 
Field-Marshal Viscount, K.G., G.O.B., 
G.C.M.G., D.S.O. (b. 1891), soldier and states- 
mnan. Commander of ist Div. at Dunkirk; 
C.-in-C. Southern Command, 1940-42; G.0.C, 
in Burma, 1942, when he conducted a masterly 
retreat; C.-in-C. Middle East, 1942-43, when 
he was largely responsible for driving the enemy 
out of North Africa; C.-in-C. Allied Armies in 
Italy, 1944; and Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean, 1944-45, when he successfully 
led a force drawn from many different nations. 
Gov.-Gen. of Canada since 1946. 


Alexander, Samuel, O.M., LL.D., Litt.D. (1859- 


1938), a British philosopher. Was Professor of 
Philosophy at the Victoria University of Man- 
chester, 1898-1924. Author of Moral Order 
and Progress, Art and the Material, and many 
papers on philosophical] subjects. j 


Alexander I. of Russia (1818-1881), succeeded his 


father, the Emperor Nicolas, in 1855. In 1861 he 
emancipated 23 millions of serfs. On March 13, 
1881, was assassinated by bombs thrown beneath 
his carriage in St. Petersburg by Nihilists. 
King of 
Macedon, succeeded his father Philip in 336 z.c., 
and from the first showed himself fitted for 
mighty military exploits. He conquered in 
turn the Thebans, the Persian Satraps, over- 
threw Darius, overran Syria and Phoenicia, 
possessed himself of all the cities along the 
Mediterranean, conquered Egypt, founded 
Alexandria, and finally retired upon Babylon, 
where he died eleven days later. 

Queen (1844-1926), d. of Christian IX. 
of Denmark, married to the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward* VII.) on March 10, 1863. 
Queen from Jan. 22, 1901, to May 6, 1910. 


Alfieri, Count Vittorio (1749-1803), the Italian 


poet, was the author of twenty-one tragedies 
and six comedies 


Alfonso the Wise (1221-1284), a celebrated King 


of Leon and Castile, founder of the legal code 
which became the basis of Spanish juris- 
prudence, a liberal patron of literature and 
science, particularly of astronomy; dethroned 
by his son Sancho in 1282. 


Alfred the Great (849-901), succeeded his father, 


Ethelwulf, king of the West Saxons, at the age 
of twenty-two, and found himself in conflict 
with the Danes from the outset. After six 


—* =" 


. 


years of upaanaenetial effort he took sence in the 

: Isle of Athelney, but the following year defeated 
the Danes in great force at Edington (Ethandun). 
Later, the Danes again invaded the country, 

and the rest of Alfred’s reign was occupied in 

et conflict. He died at fifty-two, after a reign of 
thirty years, and was buried at Winchester. 

Alington, Very Rev. Cyril Argentine, D.D. (b. 

1872), ree of cri since 1933. Head- 

__ master of Eton, 1 

Aubutt tt, Rt. Hon. Sir (Thomas) Clifford, P.C., 

K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S. (1886-1925), an eminent 

. Bagiish physician, known for his studies of ner- 

_- yous pathology, and as the inventor of the short 

clinical thermometer. _Was Regius Professor of 

Physic at Cambridge University, 1892-1925, 

Allen, (Charles) Grant Blairfindie (1848-1899), 

better known as Grant Allen, a popular writer 

Ea and novelist possessing a wide range of subjects, 

-_- writing equally well on science, literature, and 

-. _ art, and achieving note in the field of fiction. 

Allen; Sir Hugh Percy, G.C.V.O., Mus.D. (1869- 

- 1946). Director of the Royal College of Music, 
- 1918-87 ; Professor of Music at Oxford, 1918-46. 

; Allenby, Field-Marshal Viscount, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

: G.0.V.0. (1861-1936), brilliant cavalry soldier. 

; ‘Served on Western front, 1914-16; commanded 
in Palestine, 1917-18, capturing Jerusalem on 

December wb. 1917, High Commissioner for 

. Kegypt, 1919- 

Alleyne, award. “(1566-1626), a famous actor, 

_- contemporary of Shakespeare and founder of 

_ Dulwich College. 

Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence, O.M., R.A. (1836- 

1912), the son of a Netherlands notary, was edu- 

cated at Antwerp, and came to England in 

iY 1869, where he soon made a name for himself as 

a painter of classical pictures of great beauty of 
colour and delicate design. . 

Amery, Rt. Hon. Leopold Stennett, C.H. (b. 1873), 

: politician, war correspondent, mountaineer, and 

author, Served as Sec, of State for Colonies, 

1924-29, and for India and Burma, 1940-45. 
His works include The Times History of the 
South African War, The Stranger of the Ulysses, 

and In the Rain ani the Sun. 
Marie (1775-1886), a celebrated 
French mathematician who devoted himself 
successfully to the study of electricity and 
magnetism, and was the first to propound the 

electro-dynamic theory. « 

Amundsen, Captain Roald (1872-1928), Nor- 
wegian explorer, in 1897 was a member of the 
Gerlache expedition. In 1906 navigated the 
North-west passage; in 1911 set.out on a South 
polar quest, and early in 1912 the news came 
that he had succeeded in reaching the South 
Pole. In 1925 endeavoured to reach North 

Pole in an aeroplane and was given up for lost, 
but returned four weeks later. In 1926 he 
flew over the North Pole. He finally lost his 
life in the Arctic in 1928, when attempting to 
help the rescue of the Nobile expedition, 

Anacreon (c, 560-475 n.c.), the celebrated Greek 
poet whose Odes hold a high place in poetic 
literature. 

Anaxagoras (500-428 8.0.) was a famous Greek 
philosopher of the Ionic School, among whose 
pupils were Socrates, Pericles, and Kuripides. 

Anaximander (611-547 B.c.), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher. He is said to have been the 
first to note the obliquity of the ecliptic, in- 
vented geographical maps, and laid down the 
theory that the moon shone with light borrowed 
from the sun. 

Andersen, Hans Christian (1805-1875), perhaps the 
most gifted writer of fairy tales that the world 
has known; his Story of My Life is as interesting 
as his fairy tales. Bors and died in Denmark. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett, M.D. (1836-1917), 
one of the first Englishwomen to enter the medical 
profession. Practised in London for many years. 
In 1908-9 was Mayor of Aldeburgh, her native 
town, and the first woman to be a mayor. 

Anderson, Rt. Hon. Sir John, P.C.,. G.C.B., 
G.C8.L, G.O.LE, M.A. (b. 1882). Chair- 
man Advisory Cttee. on Atomic Energy, 1945- 
48. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1948-45. 
Lord President of the Council, 1940-43 ; Home 
Secretary and Minister of Home - ‘Security, 
1939-40; Governor of Bengal, 1982-37: Per- 
manent, Under-Secretary, Home Office, 1922-32, 

Andrade, Professor B. N. da C., F.R.S. (b. 1887), 
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physicist ; Dir. Royal Institutio 1950; 
essor of Physics, University of Lon. 
1928-49;- President of the Physical 
1943-45: Scientific Ae to. 
Scientific Research, Ministry of puyized 


ey Science (with Julian Huxley); 
and its Energy; Isaac Newton. - Awarded - 
Holweck Prize ‘for physical research in pt 
Poems and Songs, publ, 1949. _ 
Andrea del Sarto (1487-1531). 
son of a Florentine tailor was one of the ¢ 
Italian ar of his time, known as the “ fe 


+, 


fresco and other painting, 
religious subjects. 

Salomon August phe ew 
explorer who attempted in 1897 
North Pole by balloon, but, ae foi 
sage by pigeon despatched two days a 
ascent, was not heard of again until in aE. 
1930 a Norwegian scientific expedition lea 
Dr. Gunnar Horn discovered the remains 
the Andrée expedition on White Island 1° 
discovery included a log-book, ee B maps c2 
the diaries kept by Andrée. 
these was published in English tn Ost 

Angelico, Fra (1387-1455), a famous 
painter of religious subjects, mostly in 
of frescoes, of which the best examples” 
Florence. 

Angell, Sir Norman (b. 1874), a distinguish, 
author and publicist. Was Labour M.P. 
N. Bradford 1929-31. His works include 
Economic Chaos and Peace Tr (191 

fon 
for 


The Great IUusion (1910) and 
Game (1928). Was awarded the gt 
Peace for 1983. 


ngstrom, Anders Jonas LOM _ Sweatsh 
physicist, whose life was devoted to the study of 
heat, magnetism and spectroscopy, and in all 


three he contributed greatly coreciniie’ know- 

ledge. The unit used for m e Sighs 
a of light was named Angstrom in 

onour. 

Anne, Queen (1665-1714), Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland from 1702 to the time of her death, 
was a daughter of James II., and succeeded 
William IIL., her cousin. During her reign 
England, in alliance with Austria, Holland, 

fa, Savoy, and Portugal, entered upon 
the War of the Spanish Succession. Anne’s 
reign has been called the Augustan Age of 

Britain because of the many eminent men of 

letters who flourished during that period. She 

was the last of the Stuarts to oecupy the 

British throne, and the first monareh to 

styled Sovereign of Great Britain, the Pabe 

gas England and Scotland dating from | 


70 
Anselm, St. (1083-1109), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was a native of Aosta, and succeeded 
Lanfranc as English Primate. He wasin serious 
conflict with William Rufus on the question of 
ecclesiastical rights, and for a time suffered 
exile. Under Henry I. he regained power, 
making a compromise with that monarch which 
enabled him to carry on his theological work in 
comparative harmony. He died at Canterbury, 
and was canonised in 1494, his day being - 
arpa ag in the Roman Ch _ on April 

8b. 


Anson, George, Baron (1697-1762), a navigator of 


great eminence, whose Voyage round the 
World is still a popular book of adventure. 
He won many victories, obtained a. peerage, 
rose to full Admiral’s rank in the Navy, me 
gs two tara as First Lord-of thé Admiral 
seudonym of Thomas re te 
"Guitirie (1856-1934). English humorist and 
playwright. Wrote Vice Versa, 
made a great hit and is his best know 
His other works included The Brags’ B 
The Man from Blankley’s, The ( 
translations from the works of 
numerous contributions to Punch, 
he joined in 1886. His writings a 
ised by a fanciful humour, ; 
Antoninus Pius (86-161), Emperor 0: 
A. Pe 188 to 161, was the successor Of 
and formed an agreeable contrast to. rast of thé y 
Roman Emperors, in that he “a to 
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n more with an eye to the public well- 
ing than his own pleasure. It was 
during his reign that the wall between the Forth 
__ and Clyde was built. _ 
4 Marcus or Mark Antony (c. 83-30 
_  elebrated Roman Triumvir 
» warm supporter of Cwsar; 
_ intrigues after 


B.C.), 
2 2° 


subject .of Shakespeare’s play. 

|. suicide after defeat by Octavian. 

: St. (or Anthony) {(c. 251-356), 
according 
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-spelles, the famous Greek painter, flourished in 
of Alexander the Great, whose friend- 
enjoyed. His Aphrodite Anadyo- 


a.m Cos, has been accounted the most perf 
-» %icture of antiquity. 
_e= ert, Francois (1797-1840), French technologist 
tho discovered the method of preserving animal 
isend vegetabie food by means of hermetically 
-»ealed cans (or tins). 
_» leton, Sir Edward Victor, G.B.E.. F-R.S. (b. 
4392), physicist. From 1920 worked under 
ont, at Cambridge. His researches into 


1 of 
+) tvance in this branch of science. 
. bel Prize for Physics in 1947. 
> nas, Thomas St. (1225-1274), the “ Father of 
i Southern 
In 1243 


him numerous theological and 
He was 


Fist ue Jean (1786-1853), 
«» -» cench astronomer and natural philosopher of 
so) Mt eminence, w: thes added much 


“a «zs 


hose 
w knowledge of electricity and magnetism. 
ti the polarisation of light did 
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aay free 


2 3ed that Clark 
,ce by Aram, and ( 
= sin St. Robert’s Cave. Search disclosed 
ual skeleton, and Aram was also arrested, 
+ York, found guilty, andexeeuted. Lord 
i 4eo.,,’8 novel, Eugene Aram, and Tom Hood’s 
stoeski wie poem, The Dream of Eugene Aram, 
5 .e+5tly deal with the romantic story. 
| > ;epesgerederick James (‘‘ Fred ”’) (1857-1886), 
ts niod evite jockey for several years, winner of 
“<) q fading races, his first Derby falling to 
5:\; tobay 1877. Rode 2,748 winners during his 
+? iqecter. 
stor “idee Tam (1856-1924), British author and 
S62 bee | critic who was a disciple of Ibsen, and 
5 ’ ‘ge part in introducing that dramatist 
+.aglish public, and edited Ibsen’s com- 
‘olf en ks in eleven volumes. His own writ- 
qa%ian jyonde the very successful drama, The 
hose ait Jess. bs 
fo qorexdce 287-212 B.0.), @ Greek geometrician 
3H pher of remarkable power, to whom 
abd (mk. ebted for the discovery of the prin- 
p.2.5°<° _ lever and of specific gravity, and 


babsaojr . 
ev } je © y ation of the famous archimedean 


ners 


ae jeaswe (1755-1808), inventor of the lamp 
Jeésforae © > Bame, which for the first time 
é current of air to permeate and 
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increase 
Sener here 
Ariosto, 


famous epic he 


of the school of prose romance; flourish 
the 2nd century B.c. ‘ilesian Ge aat 


tion. 

Aristides (530-467 B.c.) the Athenian gene: 3 
of noble descent, and first eckieed nme eh tit 
battle of Marathon, 490 B.c, He was renowned 


no less for his valour than for his scrupulous 
ice to others: 


honesty and a desire to do justice 
hence he was surnamed “ the Just.” 


fc. 435-358 B.c.), founded the Cyrenaic 


Aristippus 
school of philosophy, which taught that sensual — 


of Socrates, and settled in Athens. 
444-c. 385 B.c.) was one of the 
play-writers and the pees 


all the Greek philosophers, was a disciple of 
Plato, after whose death he retired from Athens, 
and later on undertook the education of 
Alexander, afterwards known as Alexander the 
Great. Subsequently at Athens he established 
the Lyceum and founded the peripatetic school 
of philosophy, which has had great influence 
upon the expansion of thought. 7 
Arkwright, 


Sir Richard (1732-1792), was a native 


travelling hairdealer. 

mechanical problems, he set himself the task 

of inventing an improved cotton-spinning 

machine. Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny was the 
the leading machine, but the yarn it produced 
could only be used for warp; it was not com- 
pact enough for weft. Arkwright therefore 
experimented until, by adopting an arrange- 
ment of rollers that moved with different 
velocities, he succeeded in perfecting his “ spin- 
ning-frame,” which accomplished the desired 
end. He took out his first patent in 1769, and, 
entering into partnership with Mr. Jedediah 
Strutt, of Derby, became a manufacturer on a 
large scale, in 1771 establishing the first spin- 
ning-mill worked by water-power. 

Arliss, George (1868-1945) was a world-famous 
stage and film actor who “starred” in Dis- 
raeli, Voltaire, The House of Rothschild, and 
other famous films produced during recent. 


years. 

ng, Lord, C.B., F.R.S. (1810-1900), in- 
yentor of the hydraulic crane and other 
machinery for the better utilisation of water- 
power. During the Crimean War he produced 
his famous “ Armstrong gun,” the biggest that 
had up to that time been constructed. Later 
his immense works at Elswick became the chief 
establishment in this country for the manu- 
facture of guns and ships of war. 

ng, Anthony (Anthony Armstrong Willis), 
O.B.E., M.C. (b. 1897), British novelist, play- 
wright, and contributor to Punch. His many 
works include Warriors at Ease, Ten Minute 
Alibi, The Naughty Princess, and some of the 
adventures of P.O. Prune. 

Armstrong, Prof. Henry Edward, F.R.S, (1848-— 
1937), a distinguished English chemist who for 
many years was Professor of Chemistry at the 
City and Guild’s College, South Kensington, 
and made extensive researches in organic and 
general chemistry. 

Arne, 
lish musical composer of considerable merit and 
of great popularity in bis day. He composed 
numerous ballad operas, and at. Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and Vauxhall organised the 

chief performances for long periods. His best- 

known opera was Artawerxes, and his most 
popular songs were Rule, Britannia! and 

Where the Bee Sucks. 


poets, In addition to his 

~~ wrote many comedies, satires 

Aristeides (or Aristides), a Greek writer, leee a bap oil a 
ed in — 


the most celebrated works of fic- Agi 


Dr. Thomas Augustine (1710-1778), an Eng- — 


2 
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Arnold, General of the Army Henry H. (1886— 
1950), Deputy Chief of Staff and Chief of the 
U.S. Army Air Corps during the second world 


war. 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-1888), son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, achieved a high reputation as poet and 
critic. As the propounder of the principles of 
“ sweetness and light,” as well as by his grace- 
ful verse, he secured a high place amongst the 
literary men of the Victorian era. 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D. (1795-1842), headmaster 
of Rugby from 1828 to his death. His influence 
at Rugby was such as to give that institution a 

supreme position among English public schools. 

A man of intense spiritual feeling, of a sym- 
pathetic and lovable nature, yet possessed of 
all the necessary attributes of scholarship, he 
was greatly esteemed and venerated. 

Arrhenius, Prof. Svante August (1859-1927), be- 
came Director of the Physico-chemical Dept. of 
the Nobel Inst., 1905. An eminent scientist, the 
originator of the theory ofelectrolytic association. 

Arrol, Sir William (1839-1913), the well-known 
contractor and engineer, whose firm built the 
Tay, Forth, and London Tower Bridges as well 
as the Manchester Ship Canal. Originally a 
piecer in a cotton-mill, and later a working 
blacksmith. r 

Artaxerxes was the name borne by several ancient 
Persian kings, some of whom achieved great dis- 
tinction. The first Artaxerxes was the son of 
Xerxes, and reigned from 465 B.c. for 40 years; 
he was succeeded by Darius II. (424-405 B.c.), 
who in turn was followed by Artaxerxes I1., 
who reigned 45 years. The last to bear the 
name of Artaxerxes was the founder of the 
Sassanidee dynasty, A.D. 223. 

Arthur, a famous British chieftain and supposed 
king, who is stated to have flourished in the 6th 
century, and around whose life many beautiful 
legends have been written, including Lord 
Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury (1353— 
1414), in the reigns of Richard II. and Henry U., 
ae ie ot Bishop of Ely and Archbishop of 

ork, and for a time Lord Chancellor. An 
active politician and bitter enemy of heresy. 

Ashfield, Lord, P.C. (1874-1948), President Board 
of Trade, 1916-19; M.P. Ashton-under-Lyne, 
1916-20; appointed first Chairman of the 
London Passenger Transport Board created in 


1933. 
Aske, Robert, the leader of the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
directed against the Reformation; executed 


1537. 

Asoka (c, 268-226 B.o.), Emperor of India from ¢. 
264-228 B.o. and the most powerful ruler of his 
time, his Empire extending from the Himalayas 
to what is now Madras. He was the first ruler 
to embrace Buddhism and accord it recognition. 
Becoming a Buddhist in 252 B.o. he turned aside 
in disgust from the thought of his earlier mili- 
tary conquests, and attempted by missionary 
propaganda to spread Buddhism throughout 
his lands. ‘There are some $5 valuable and 
interesting inscriptions on rocks and pillars, 
etc., mainly of religious or moral import. He 
gave great impetus to Buddhism by organising 
it as the state religion. 

Asquith Herbert Henry, 1st Karl of Oxford and 
Asquith(1852-1928), Liberal statesman; Home 
Sec. in Gladstone’s 1892-95 government ; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer: in Campbell-Banner- 
man’s government; introduced first provision 
for old-age pensions and succeeded as Prime 
Minister in 1908, which he held till 1916. Re- 
signed leadership of Liberal Party in 1926.’ His 
second wife, Margot Asquith, a witty and 
brilliant society woman, died in 1945. 

Asser, a Welsh monk of the tenth century, author 
of a remarkable life of King Alfred. 

Astor, John Jacob (1763-1848), the founder of the 
Astor family of millionaires, was a native of 
Heidelberg, and emigrating to America, went 

| ‘out to the North-West and began trading in 

1 furs, soon building up a large fortune, which he 
wisely invested in New York real estate, which 
rapidly increased in value. 

Astor, Nancy Witcher, Viscountess, C.H. (b. 1879), 

" wife of the 2nd Viscount Astor. First woman 

‘ M.P. to take her seat in the House of Commons, 

“an American by birth, 
Atatiirk, Kemal (1881-1938), builder of modern 
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“Turkey. A fine soldier, he defended the Dar- 

danelles against the British in 1915 and drove 

the Greeks out of Turkey in 1922. President 

of the Turkish Republic, and virtually dictator 
1923-38. — 

Athanasius, St. (296-373), was Bishop of Alex- 
andria. He spent much of his time in bitter 
theological controversy, and was driven from 
Alexandria; taking in the desert, he 
wrote numerous letters in support of Christian 

doctrine, and under Julian was_ recalled to 
Alexandria. The Athanasian creed is supposed 
to reflect his belief. 

Athelstan (895-940), grandson of Alfred the Great, 
was crowned King of England in 925, and was 
the first ruler of all England. 

Atherstone, William Guybon (1813-98), South 
African geologist and an originator of the South 
African diamond industry. He drew attention 
to the possibility of diamonds near Kimberley 
and in 1867 identified a crystal found near the 
Vaal River, thus helping to start mining de- 
velopment. Was for many years a member 
of the Cape Parliament. 

Athlone, Earl of, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.0., D.S.0. (b. 1874), brother of Queen 
Mary, and until 1917 known as Prince Alex- 
ander of Teck. Gov.-Gen, of South Africa, 
1923-31, and of Canada, 1940-46. 

Atkins, Robert (b. 1886), Shakespearian actor and 
producer, primarily noted for his work in con- 
nection with the Open Air Theatre in London. 

Attila (406-453), King of the Huns, was a warlike 
leader, who achieved many conquests over the | 
Roman forces, committing great ravages and > 
laying large tracts of country waste. He — 
marched through Germany and Gaul, and diet 
as he was preparing for another invasion of 


Ttaly. 

Attlee, Rt. Hon. Clement Richard, P.C., O.M.,0.H. 
M.P. (b. 1883), educated at Haileybury an 
Cambridge University. Called to the Bar iv 
1905, tutor and lecturer in social science at thé 
London School of Economics, 1913-23. Served 
as an Army officer throughout first world war 
Became Mayor of Stepney in 1919, Labour M.P. 
for Limehouse in 1922, and Parliamentary 
Leader of the Labour Party in 1935. From 
1942 to 1945 served as Deputy Prime Minister 
to Mr. Churchill and was Prime Minister in 
two successive Labour Governments, 1945-51, . 
Was a member of the Simon Commission on 
India in 1927-28, and the settlement with that 
country in 1946 was due in no small measure tq 
his efforts. : ' 

Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit (1782-1871), was 
distinguished French composer of light operas 
— me ately Fra Diavolo, Le Domi 

Voir, ete. 

Auchinleck, Field-Marshal Sir Claude J. E., GOB. 
G.C.I.E., D.8.0. (b. 1884), Indian Army officer 
who was C.-in-C. Middle East, 1941—42, and the 
last British C,-in-C. in India, 1948-46, 

Auden, Wystan Hugh (b. 1907), influential modern 
poet, born in England and naturalised an 
American. His work includes verse plays as 
well as poems and he edited The Oxford Book of | 
Light Verse. : 

Auer, Leopold (1845-1930), the famous Hungarian 
violinist and_ teacher of the violin, among his 
pupils being Mischa Elman and Jascha Heifetz. 
Was Professor of the violin at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory for nearly fifty years (1868-1917). 

Augustine, St., of Hippo (354-430), was born at 
Tagaste in Africa of a pagan father and a Chris-° 
tian mother, but went to Rome, and under the 
influence of St. Ambrose became deeply, reli- 
Eo oN Minds Th Gus or a sad Th 

is works include e City o, I é 
Confessions. re 

Augustine, St., was the missionary monk who was 
sent to Britain by Gregory the Greatin597, He 
succeeded in converting King Ethelbert, after 
which he made good progress with the péople 
generally, and became the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He died in 604. Rae ae 

A Caius Octavianus (63 3B,c.—A.D. 14), 
was the first Emperor of Rome, succeeded 
Julius Cesar, After a triumvirate of twelve 
years, in which he was associated with. Mark 
Antony and Lepidus, he became sup: 2 ru) 
and for forty-five years exercised a beneficent 

and powerful sway. He was a devoted patron 


ee 
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of Horace and Virgil, The Augustan Age is 
among the most memorable in the 


letters. 
Antoninus. See Marcus 


wus. 
Vincent (b. 1884), French politician. 
against surrender in 1940, was interned 
and escaped to London in 1943. Became 
_ President of the French National Assembly, 
-_ 1946, and of the Fourth Republic, 1947. 
-Aurungzib (1618-1707), the last of the Great 
Moguls, Emperors of Hindustan; succeeded 
his father Shah Jehan in 1658 and reigned until 
his death. He was a ruler of ability, and 
greatly extended his empire by conquest, but his 
zeal for Mahomedanism aroused the hatred of 
_ the Hindus, and when he died the disruption 
__ of the vast Mogul territory followed rapidly. 
_ Austen, Jane (1775-1817), author of Emma, 
Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey, Persuasion, 
_ Pride and Prejudice, and Sense and Sensibility. 
Though confining herself to the personal rela- 
tions of the English middle classes, she combined 
artistry, accuracy, imaginative power, satiric 
_ bumonur, sense, and genuine feeling with the 
_ ability to create a vast range of living charac- 
_ ters. _— is often considered the most perfect 


2 novelist. 
_ Austin, Ist Baron, K.B.E. (1866-1941), was the 
__- well-known English motor manufacturer. He 
_ was the pioneer of the small car—the 7-horse- 
power car—which he put on the market in 1921. 
Alfred (1835-1913), was educated at 

London University, and in 1561 published 

. satire called The Season, which contained 
_ gome vigorous verse of undoubted promise. 
For some years he was connected with The 
Standard as leader writer, and also wrote for the 
Quarterly Review. Between 1870 and his 
death some half-dozen volumes of poems were 
issued by him. He was appointed Laureate in 
1896, after the office had been vacant four 


years. 

Avebury, Lord, P.C., F.R.S, (1834-1913), banker, 
scientist, and politician. Best known to the 
world under the name he bore until 1900 of 
Sir John Lubbock. His writings cover a con- 
siderable field, and are marked by a keen 
observation of natural phenomena and animal 

and vegetable life. As a member of the House 

of Commons he had the credit of securing the 

statutory observance of Bank Holidays. 

Averoes (Ibn Rosha) (1126-98), the great Arabian 

_ philosopher, last and most famous thinker of 

Moslem Spain. He studied philosophy, theo- 

logy, and jurisprudence. Succeeded his father 

as a judge, and wrote his famous comments on 

‘Aristotle. His doctrine of the unitv of intellect 
played a large part in medieval philosophy. 

Ayrton, William Edward, F.R.S. (1847-1908), 

English physicist, who devoted himself to the 
study of electrical physics, and spent some 
years in the public service of India, and in 
teaching science in Japan. Was the inventor 
of electrical measuring instruments. His wife, 
Mrs. Hertha Ayrton (1854-1923), assisted him 
in his researches, and became known for her 

- geientific work on the electric arc and other 

subjects. Was the inventor of the Ayrton 

auti-gas Fan, which was first used by the 

British Forces in 1916. : 
Azzam Pasha, Abdel Rahman (b. 1893), Egyptian 
- diplomat. Sec. Gen. Arab League, 1945. 


B 


Baber or Babar (Zahir ud-din-Mahomet) (1483- 
1530), founder of the Mogul dynasty which ruled 
Northern India for three centuries, and a 
descendant of Tamerlane. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685-1750). Born at 
Eisenach, Germany, became one of the greatest 
composers in history and was the “ Father ” of 
modern music. During his appointment as 
organist at the Thomaskirche, Leipzig, he com- 
posed all his great devotional music, including 
the wonderful St. Matthew and St. John Pas- 
sions, and the Mass in B Minor. His incessant 
labour affected his eyes, and in 1749 he became 
_ totally blind. 

Bach, Karl Philipp Emanuel (1714-88), 3rd_son 


of the foregoing. His numerous compositions 


~ 
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include over 200 sonatas and other a an 
concerti, and many songs. Was an eminent 
musician of his time and was largely responsible 
for the sonata form. 5 ea eo 

us, Wilhelm (b, 1884), a German ist 
who made early and highly successful a) 
ances as a virtuoso, and first appeal 
London in 1901. One of the most gifted of. 
present-day pianists, he became Professor of the _ 
— at the Royal College of Music, Manchester, 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulam, and Viscount 
‘St. Albans (1561-1626), was one of the greatest 
of English philosophers and statesmen, who was 
Attorney-General to Elizabeth, and under 
James became Lord Chancellor. His 
political career was tarnished by certain acts 
of corruption, for which he paid the penalty, 
but writings were marked by keen insight, 
bri cy of language, and a depth of thought 
which place them in the first rank of philo- 
sophical literature. His Novum Organum and 
his Essays are splendid monuments of learning 
and wisdom. 

Bacon, Roger (1214-1294), the Franciscan friar. 
was a man of remarkable gifts, of great learning 
and inventive power. In an age of darkness he 
was the first to insist on the importance of 
experiment and can claim the title of founder 
of experimental science. Optics, explosives, 
engines, mechanical flight came within the range — 
of his researches. The invention of gunpowder 
has been attributed to him, but without ade- 
quate evidence. For a Jong time he was looked 
upon as an alchemist and sorcerer, though of 
late his discoveries have been more truly 


appreciated. 

Baden-Powell, Lt.-Gen. Lord, O.M., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (1857-1941), brilliant cavalry 
soldier, famous for his defence of Mafeking in 
the South African War. Founded the organisa- 


tion of Boy Scouts (1908) and Girl Guides (1910) 


to promote good citizenship in the rising 
generation. Chief Scout of the World, 1921-41. 
Baer, von (1792-1876), ussian 


Kari 

zoologist, born in Estonian and studied in 
Germany; he was the founder of the science 
of comparative embryology, and was the 
discoverer of the human ovum. 

Baffin, William (1584-1622), was a distinguished 
navigator and explorer who, in 1616, dis- 
covered the bay which separates the north- 
east coast of British North America from Green- 
land, and bears his name. 

Bagehot, Walter (1826-77), English economist 
and journalist. Editor of the Economist, 1860- 
77. Wrote three books of lasting importance, 
The English Constitution, 1867, Physics and ‘ 
Politics, 1872, and Lombard Street, a description 
of the Money Market, 1878. He was among the 
first to advocate the creation of Life Peers to 
strengthen the House of Lords. 

Bailey, Sir Abe, Bart., K.C.M.G. (1864-1940), was 
a millionaire mine-owner in 8. Africa, where he 
owned over 100,000 acres. Donor of £100,000 
to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
of which he was an active supporter. Born in 
Cape Colony and fought in the Boer War with 
the South African Light Horse, which force he 
largely helped to finance. ’ 

Baird, John Lodie (1888-1946), invented the 
Televisor and the Noctovisor; Man. Director 
Baird Television, Ltd. 

Baker, Sir Benjamin, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
(1840-1907), an eminent engineer. He was con- 
sulting engineer to the Egyptian Government 
for the Assouan Dam, joint engineer with Sir 
John Fowler of the Forth Bridge, and engineer ; 
of the Central London Tube Railway. 

Baker, Sir Herbert, K.C.I.E., R.A. (1862-1946) j 
was an eminent architect who designed the 
Bank of England, Rhodes House, Oxford, and, 
with the late Sir E. Lutyens, New Delhi. 

Bakst, Leon (1868-1924), a famous Russian painter 
and scene—and costume—designer who designed 
settings for Greek tragedies and after 1908 in- 
creased his fame by painting scenery and design- 
ing costumes for the Hussian Ballet of Serge 
Diaghilev (g.v.). From 1909 until his death he } 
lived in Paris. Examples of his paintings are in ; 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, and 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. _ 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de (1475-1517), Spanish ex- 
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_ plorer, who was the first European to set eyes 

upon the Pacific Ocean. As a discoverer he 
_ ranks second only to Columbus. 

Baldwin of Bewdley, 1st Earl, K.G., P.C, (1867— 

1947) (as Mr. Stanley Baldwin) was the leading 

_ Conservative politician: between the two world 


and Prime Minister, 1923-24, 1924-29, and 
. 1935-37.. Author of On England and Service of 
Our Lives, ; 


Balfour, Earl of, K.G.; P.C., O.M., F.R.S. (1848— 


La 


1930). (Better known as Rt. Hon. Arthur 
_ James Balfour.) Statesman, scholar, and philo- 
_ sopher, Became a Conservative M.P. in 1874 
_ and was Prime Minister, ‘1902-05. In the 
_ course of his distinguished career was also Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Foreign Secretary, and Lord President 
| of the Counet. peach of the Balfour De- 
_ claration on Palestine. 
Baliol, John de, whose widow in 1269 founded the 
college at Oxford which bears his name. 
Fought for Henry Iii. against Simon de Mont- 
fort. Died in exile in 1269. 
Baliol, John (1249-1315), son of the above, com- 


__, peted with Robert Bruce for the Scottish throne, 


_ and Edward J. decided in his favour. Only 
reigned four years, when Edward deposed him, 

. committing him the Tower, and finally 
banished him from the country. He retired to 
Normandy. His son, Edward Baliol, recovered 

_his father’s kingdom in 1332, and was upheld by 
Edward IIT. whilst very unpopular by reason of 

.. his having given up the south of Scotland to 
jhe English. He renounced his title and throne 
in 1356, and retired to England on an annuity. 

Ball, John (d. 1381). English. priest and a leader 

_ of the Peasant’s Revolt, after which he was 
executed. Author of the couplet When Adam 
delved, and Eve snan, Who was then the gentleman? 

Ball, Sir Robert Stawell, LL.D., F.R.S. (1840- 
1913), a distinguished astronomer and mathe- 

-matician, Wrote many books on astronomical 
subjects and was a popular lecturer, 

Balzac, Honoré de (1799-1850), one of the greatest 
of French novelists, and the author of over 
eighty novels to which he gave the covering 
title of La. Comédie Humaine, depicting the 
appetites and passions of the new social class 
born of the revolution and Napoleon. 

Bampton, John(1689-1751),aneminent divine, who 
founded the Oxford Bampton Divinity lectures. 


Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1926), one of the best- 


own actor-managers of the 
period. Managed the old Prince of Wales 
Theatre in London, in conjunction with Marie 
Wilton (Lady Bancroft), for many years, pro- 
raiag there the popular Robertsonian comedies. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, Bt., F.R.S. (1748-1820), was 
president of the Royal Society for upwards of 
forty years, As a naturalist he was one of the 
most eminent men of his time, and encouraged 
science in every form. When Captain Cook 
made his voyage to the South Seas in 1768, 
Sir Joseph accompanied him for the purpose of 
observing the transit of Venus, He left very 
qalunble botanical collections to the British 

useum, ; 

Banting, Sir Frederick Grant, K.B.Q., M.C., D.Sc., 

D., F.R.S. (1891-1941), Canadian physician 
and discoverer of insulin. Prof. of Medical Re- 
search, Toronto University, 1923-41, In July 
1988 announced a new serum for resuscitating 
the apparently drowned. ‘Kille in an aero- 
plane crash at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 

Bantock, Sir Granville, Mus. Doc. (1868-1946), Pro- 
fessor of Music at Birmingham University 1908— 
84; Chairman of Trinity Coll. of Music, London. 

Barbirolli, Sir John, F.R.A.M. (b. 1899), British 
musician, Appointed conductor of the Hallé 

orchestra, 1948, Succeeded Toscanini as con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 1937-42. 

Barbusse, Henri (1874-1935), noted French author 
and writer of the famous war novel Le Feu, 
which is one of the most remarkable and realistic 
of all war books, and portrays in a starkly vivid 
way the experience of the common soldier. 

Baring, The Hon. Maurice, 0.B.E, (1874-1945), 
was an English author, poet and essayist with 
an Original viewpoint, and an interesting writer 
on Russia, 

Baring-Gould, Rev. Sabine (1834-1924), was the 
author of numerous novels, including John 


later Victorian 


Christian Soldiers. 


(1869-1950), the 
Barker, Sir Herbert Atkinson ), the 3 


_ noted specialist in manipulativesurgery. 
loped a highly successful osteopathic ue. 
o, Dr. Thomas John (1845-1905), the 
founder of the well-known homes for orphan- 
waifs, for some forty years devoted himself 
to the ape a education and advancement 
f destitu n. 

pamato, Barney (1863-07, bor in Landon and 
” afte using it as a comic turn in an 
East End music-hall. Emigrated to South 
Africa ae twenty-two, and, a a 

circus and as a pediar, made a vast fo: 
p fretted and gold and became a big land- 


Englan cruise. His son, 

Woolf Barnato (1895-1948), lived in England 

and was well-known as a racing motorist and 

all-round sportsman. 
» Rt. Rev. Ernest William, D.D., F.R.S. 

(b. 1874), Bishop of Birmingham, 1924: Fellow 

Trin. Coll., Camb. 1898-1916. A brilliant 
mathematician and in religion a ‘ modernist,’ 
is the author of a number of scientific and reli- 
gious works, and of the famous sermon, Should 
Such a Faith Offend? 

Barnum, P' Taylor (1810-1891), 
America’s most famous showman, and origi- 
= of Barnum and Bailey’s “ Greatest Show 
on Harth.” : 
arr, Archibald, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
(1855-1931), Scottish engineer and inventor; 
his numerous inyentions include range-finders 
and the optophone for enabling the blind to read 
books by sound. He was Prof. of Civil Engin- 
eering at Leeds and Glasgow Universities. 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew, Bt., O.M. (1860-1987), 
popular Scottish au playwright. 


was 


and the children’s classic, Peter Pan. His work 
is clever and entertaining and is tinged with 
mysticism. 
Barrow, Isaac (16380-1677), a famous divine, 
mathematician, Greek scholar, and tutor of Sir 
Isaac Newton. His “Sermons” are amongst 
the finest in the language. ; 
Barry, Sir Charles, R.A. (1795-1860), architect of 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster which 
took twenty years to build. Knighted in 1852, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey. : 
» Sir John Wolfe Wolfe-, K.C.B.,. F.R.S. 
(1836-1918), the eminent engineer, who de- 
signed and carried out some of the most 
prominent undertakings of the time, including 
Barry k and Tower Bridge. Son of Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A. (q.v.). 
ok, Bela (1881-1945), Hungarian composer 
and musician. Karly compositions influenced 
by Brahms and . From an early age 
deeply interested in folk-song which inspired 
him in his researches into Hungarian and 
Rumanian peasant music. His compositions 
include string quartets, violin sonatas, con- 
certos, orchestral music, a ballet and an opera, 
and a collection of over 7,000 melodies. Pro- 
fessor at Budapest Conservatory, 1907-12, 
when he retired into private life as a result of 
the opposition his compositions aroused. 
Bartolommeo, Fra (1469-1517), the distinguished 
Florentine painter and friend of Savonarola, at 
whose death he became a monk. - inf 
Bartolozzi, Francesco, R.A. (c. 1728-1815), a 
* Florentine engraver who came to England in 
1764, and for many years 
engravings, of which he produced an enormous 
humber, many of them of great artistic merit 
and highly 
Baruch, 
economist. 


British periodicals. ’ j 
Bates, Herbert Ernest (b. 1905), novelist and short- 
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Herring, Court Roval, and Mehalah. Also wrote 
Onward, 


4 


> 
’ 


British co 
, * since 1942. 


a 


. Jean ention C.B.E. (b. 1909); the 


4 _ famous New Zealand airwoman who made 


- aviation my mn by her record solo flight from 
England to Australia in 1934 and the first to dy 
_ from England to New Zealand in Oct. 1936. 
_ Also held the record for a solo flight from Aus- 
tralia to England, Oct. 1937, until it was beaten 
in 1938 by the Australian airman, HF. 


_ Broadbent. 

Bax, Sir Arnold Edward Trevor, Mus.D. (b. 1883), 

composer. Master of the King’s Musick 
Has written numerous piano com- 
positions, songs and chamber works. 

‘Bax, Clifford (b. 1886), English dramatist who is 

the author of many plays, of which the most 

have been Midsummer Madness, The 


Outstanding 
_ _ Immortal Lady, and the Rose Without a Thorn. 


Baxter, Richard (1615-91), a great Nonconformist 
oe remarkable for the ability and boldness 

of his writings. Saint's Everlasting Rest is 
@ masterpiece. 


Pierre 
1524), a French knight of exemplary conduct 
and remarkable for his chivalry, Feil at the 
Battle of Sesia, 7 was named “ Le Chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche.”” 


du Terrail, Chevalier de (1475-| 


a 


| Baylis, Lilian Mary, OL (d. 1937), manager of the 


Old Vic theatre from 1898 and of Sadler’s Wells 


_. from 1981. Did great work for the British stage. 
Benjamin Disraeli, 


consfield, Earl of, K.G., 
.C, (1804-81). Son of Isaac D’Israeli (¢.v.). 
Statesman and novelist; with Burke (¢.0.) 


exercised most influence on Conservative politi- 
_ eal theories. novel, Vivien Grey, 
published when he was only twenty-one, was a 
‘ i success and the author was able to 

enter Society. Coningsby and Sibyl, published 

twenty years later, helped to rouse the social 
_ eonscience to the evils of industrial life and of 


. 


. the deplorable relations existing between rich 


- and poor (the “two nations”). Disraeli entered 
Parliament in 1837, but had only short periods 
of office before his terms as Prime Minister in 

_ 1868 and 1874-80. The second period was 
marked by the purchase of the Suez Canal 
es, by the conferment on the Queen of the 


. title, Empress of India, and by a diplomatic 


"Beatty, ist Earl 


- triumph at the Congress of Berlin, abroad, and 
by a continuation of measures for social reform, 
athome. He was a gifted orator, the rival and 
antithesis of Gladstone and the friend of Queen 
Victoria, who favoured his policies, honoured 
his wife, and called him “ Dizzy. 

‘Beardsley, Aubrey Vincent (1872-98), black-and- 
pine artist, whose illustrations in the Yellow 

aroused much controversy. 

Earl, Admiral of the Fleet, P.C., G.C_B., 
OM., G.C.V. ©., D.S.0. (1871-1936). First Sea 
Lord. 1919-27.’ From 1912 to 1916 Commander 
of Battle Cruiser Squadron, From Nov. 1916 
to 1919 succeeded Lord Jellicoe as Admiral of 
the main British Fleet. On Aug. 28, 1914, 
fought the German fleet in the Heligoland 
Bight. On May 31, 1916, Lord Beatty with 
his battle cruisers was engaged in a great sea 
fight with the Germans off Jutland, for which he 
was granted £100,000 and an Earldom in 1919. 

Beaumont, Francis (1584-1616), and Fletcher, 
Fao (1579-1625), joint authors of many plays, 

including The Maid’s Tragedy and Phil- 
- aster. Beaumont was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and Fletcher interred in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. Thought by some to be authors of 
plays attributed to Shakespeare. 

Beaverbrook, Lord, P.C. (b. 1879) ‘(William Max- 
well Aitken), British newspaper proprietor and 
politician. Canadian by birth and a man 
of tremendous energy and_will-power, who 
rendered great service as Minister of Aircraft 
Production in the crucial years, 1940-41. His 
papers ero ee neore various political cam- 

 paigns, notably the Empire Free Trade Move- 
ment, and have achieved a very large circulation. 

Becket, Thomas A’ (1118-1170), Archbishop of 
Canterbury under Henry I.. A powerful and 
ambitious prelate who boldly supported the 

authority of the Pope against the dictates of the 

King, and was assassinated in Canterbury 
Cathedral December 29th, 1170, being canonised 
two years later. 


: 


cover a great range “e4) are valuable in the. 
line they give of the ies ernie! of this count 

Beecham, Sir Thomas, Bi 1879), the well. 
known conductor, Sane and operatic im- 

pressario, founded the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 1932, and in Nov. of that year became ss 
Musical Director of the British Opera Council, 
introduced the Russian Ballet into England, | 
1911, conducted for the Russian Ballet during — 
its last appearance in London. Has done much 
for the spread of musical culture in England. 

er, Henry Ward (1813-1887), an eminent 

American preacher and lecturer, whose church 

at Brooklyn was for many years the most 

popular in es United States. Brother of 

Mrs. H. B. Sto 

Beerbohm, Sir Max (b. 1872), was educated at 

Charterhouse and Merton College, Oxford. Isa 

brilliant critic and caricaturist who has contri- 

buted largely to the Saturday Review ; 

Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827), one of the . 

world’s greatest musicians and composers, born 

at Bonn of a poor but musical family, his 
father being a tenor singer in the service of the | 
electoral prince at Bonn. As a child he was 
already remarkable for his playing of the 
harpsichord and violin and for his power of 
extemporization. Some of his compositions, — 
sonatas, songs and pianoforte variations te i 
published when he was only 13. At 17 he 
visited Vienna and played before Mozart who 
promptly recognised his genius. When he was 
about 30 he began to suffer from the worst 
malady that could possibly haye befallen him; 
he became deaf. faced his fate with 
indomitable courage and perhaps more than 
any other artist continued to develop until he 
reached the loftiest pinnacle of musical fame. 
Between the Lee 1805 and 1808, Beethoven 
composed some of his greatest works: the 
oratorio Mount of Olives, the opera Fide- 
lio, and the Pastorale and Eroica symphonies — 
besides a number of concertos, sonatas and 
songs. He composed four overtures to Fide- 

lio at different periods: Leonore No. 2 (1805), 

Leonore No. 3 (1806), Leonore No. 1 (1807) 

and Fidelio (1814). The Mass in C was first 

performed in 1810 and the Mass in D was writ- 
ten between the years 1819 and 1822. The sym- 
phonies, nine in number, rank as the greatest 
ever written and the pianoforte sonatas and 
string quartets are unequalled in beauty. He 

died at Vienna at the age of 56. 

Behring, Emil von (1854-1917), a distinguished 
German scientist, Professor at Strasbourg; dis- 
coverer of an anti-toxin for diphtheria, and q 
claimant to a cure for phases of tuberculosis. 

Behring, Vitus (1680-1741), was a Danish navi- 

gator who entered the Russian service and in 

1728 discovered what is called Behring’s Strait, 

afterwards being wrecked on Bebring’s Island, 

where he died. 

Belisarius (505-565), famous Roman general under 
Justinian. His defeats of the Gothsand Vandals, 
and of the Persians were great pchievenen ss 

Bell, Alexander Graham, LL.D., Ph.D., D.8c., 

. M.D. (1847-1922), born in Edinburgh, “went to 
America in 1870, became Professor of Physio- 
logy in Boston University. In 1876 he exhibited 

an invention which was developed into the tele- 

phone. He also invented the photophone, and 
devoted much attention to the education of 
deaf-mutes. 

Bell, Sir Charles (1774-1842), an eminent anatom- 
ist to whom we owe the discovery of the distinct 
functions of the sensory and motor nerves. 
Bridgewater treatise on the Hand is well known. 

Bell, Gertrude Margaret Lowthian, C.B.E, (1868— 
1926), the “‘ uncrowned Queen of Arabia,” was 
a, famous traveller in the East, especially in 
Arabia. Was an authority on Asia Minor and : 
Iran and an associate of “ Lawrence of Arabia ” 
during the Great War. 

Bellamy, Edward (1850-1898), American journalist 
and author of Looking Backward, a utopian 
novel in which he poe of many changes that 
have since come to p 

Bellini, Gentile (c. 1425-1507), a celebrated 
‘Venetian painter, whose “‘ Preaching of St. Mark 
at Alexandria,” in St. Mark’s College, Venice, 
is one of the renowned pictures of the world. 
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Bellini, Giovanni (c. 1430-1516), brother of the last- 
named, and a more celebrated painter. 

Bellini, Vincenzo (1802-1835), an Italian operatic 
composer of great popularity during the first 
half of the 19th century, His La_ Son- 
nambula, Norma, and I Puritani, are still per- 
formed. 

Belloc, (Joseph) Hilaire’ (Pierre) (b. 1870), author 
of several clever and entertaining works, includ- 
ing the Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, The Modern 
Traveller, The Old Road, and Hills and the 

_ Sea. Has published also valuable historical 

_ studies of Danton, Robespierre and Richelieu. 

Belzoni, Giovanni Battista (1778-1823), a_re- 
nowned explorer of Egypt who settled in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the 19th century. 
After a precarious existence began to turn his 

‘ attention to hydraulic experiments, and went 
to Egypt with a view to getting the Govern- 
ment to sanction a scheme of his for raising 
the water of the Nile. He was then attracted 
to the study of Egyptian antiquities, and 
engaged in highly successful researches. 

Benedict, St. (480-544), built twelve monas- 
teries, and founded the Order of the Benedictine 
Monks, at Monte Cassino, near Naples. 

Benes, Dr. Eduard (1884-1948), Czechoslovak 
statesman, co-founder with Thomas Masaryk 

' of the Czeck republic, Foreign Minister, 1918— 
35, and President 1935-38 and 1940-48. A 
strenuous supporter of the League of Nations, 
he created the Little Entente and made a 
military alliance with France in 1924, He also 
fostered the econontic, social, and cultural 
development of the country. Resigned after 
the Munich agreement in 1938, went into exile 
and led the Czech Provisional Government in 
London from 1940. Cultivated good relations 
with Russia before and after his return to 
Praguein1945.  Anall-party ministry was over- 
thrown by a communist coup d’étai in February 
1948, and Benes, in failing health, resigned the 
Presidency in June, dying in September. 

Ben-Gurion, David (b. 1886), Zionist leader. 
Educated at Istanbul University. Helped to 
organise the Jewish Legion in 1918, and was 
prominently connected with the Labour move- 
ment in Palestine in between the world wars. 
Prime Minister of Israel, 1948. 

Bennett, Enoch Arnold (1867-1981), author and 
journalist. His stories of the Pottery Towns, 
where he was brought up, are of hizh merit. 
The Old Wives’ Tales, Clayhanger, and Hilda 
Lessways are among his most successful novels. 
He also wrote plays, including Milestones, The 
Great Adventure, and Mr. Prohack. 

Bennett, James Gordon (1841-1918), proprietor 
of the New York Herald, and a famous yachts- 
man and motorist. He sent out Stanley on the 
expedition which resulted in the finding of 
Livingstone. 

Bennett, Sir William Sterndale (1816-1875), an Eng- 
lish composer of eminence, who did much for the 
advancement of musical art in this country, 
Schumann pronounced him to be “the most 
musical of all Englishmen.” His Cantatas 
are among the best produced in England, and 
include The May Queen and The Woman of 
Samaria, 

Benson, Edward Frederic, M.B.E. (1867-1940), 
English writer and author of many novels. 
Son of a former Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832), the founder of the 
school of political philosophy, the tenets of 
which were extended by John Stuart Mill. 
His works on Government, Usury, and The 
Principles of Morals and Politics, expound the 
Utilitarian system with great lucidity. 

Bentley, Richard (1662-1742), an eminent classical 
scholar and critic, for long Master of Trinity 
College, | Cambridge. He was a formidable 
controversialist and did pioneer work in textual 
criticism, 

Beranger, Jean Pierre de (1780-1857), was the 
most popular song-writer that France has pro- 
duced, His songs were often written to serve 
some passing political purpose, and were in- 
variably in harmony with popular sentiment. 

Beresford, William Carr Beresford, Viscount 
(1768-1854), British General, Participated in 
capture of Cape Colony and of Buenos Ayres. 
Reorganised Portuguese Army. Master-General 
of Ordnance in Wellington administration, 


Berlin, 


* century. 


Bernadotte, 


Bertillon, Alphonse (1853-1914), 


Besant, 


PROMINENT PEOPLE 
Bergson, Henri Louis (1859-1941), was leading 


French philosopher of the present century. 
Abie exponent of the theory of vitalism and the 
life force. Bergson’s philosophy is practical, 
regarding action as the supreme good and 
marks a modern trend in its revolt against 
reason. Member of French Academy 1941; 
Nobel Prize for Literature 1927. Author of Matter 
and Memory (1896) and Creative Evolution (1907). 


Berkeley, George, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne (1685~- 


1753), the propounder of the philosophy that the 
only things that are real are our ideas of what 
is presented to our senses. In support of this 
philosophy he wrote ate works = a 
ingenuity of argument, chief amongs' em 
being his Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher. 
Irving (b. 1888), American composer of 
popular songs, and the pioneer of both rag- 
time and jazz music; his songs including Alez- 
ander’s Rag-time Band, Always, What’ill I Do? 
were the beginning of popular jazz. 


Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869), was an eccentric but 


highly endowed French musical composer who 
studied in Paris and Rome, and afterwards, 
settling in Paris, devoted himself to conducting 
and composing with much energy. He suffered 
hardship and humiliation before he got a hear- 
ing, but his originality and his ardent romanti- 
cism fascinated such men as Paganini and Liszt, 
and though musical convention to a great extent 
prevented the realisation of his aims, he ranks 
as one of the truest musical geniuses of the 19th 
His Damnation de Faust and his 
Romeo and Juliet symphony are his most 
inspired productions. His wife was an English 
actress, Miss Smithson, for whom he formed a 
romantic attachment while she was appearing 
in Shakespearean parts in Rome. 
Count Folke (1895-1948), nephew of 
the late King Gustav of Sweden. As head of the 
Swedish Red Cross arranged for the exchange of 
prisoners in the second world war. In April 
1945, he was the intermediary through whom 
Himmler attempted to capitulate. Appointed 
United Nations mediator for Palestine in 1947 
and brought about a truce between the Arabs 
and Jews, but was assassinated by Jewish 
terrorists. 


Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste (1764-1844), was a 


French commander of great distinction who 
served under Napoleon, and in 1810 was chosen 
heir to the throne of Sweden. In 1818 he suc- 
ceeded as Charles XTV., and was a capable ruler. 
ernal, John Desmond, F.R.S. (b. 1901), Professor 
of Physics, Birkbeck College. Author of The 
Social Function of Science and of many other 
works on scientific and social subjects, notably 
crystallography, poison gases, and post-war 


ousing. 
Bernard, St. (1091-1153), took an active part in 
promoting the crusade of 1146, and founded the | 


monastic order of the Bernardines. 
ermhardt, Sarah (1845-1923), the most renowned 
tragedienne of her time. Became a member 
of the Comédie Francaise after the Siege of 
Paris, and thereafter occupied a specially 
prominent position as an actress. Her first 
performance in London was in 1879. Among 
her most conspicuous successes are Théo- 
dora, Fédora, and La Tosca, while she also 
appeared as Hamlet with distinction, 

lor \ an ingenious 
Parisian police prefect, who invented the 
anthropometric method of criminal detection, 
which has been adopted extensively in Britain 
and other countries. 
Mrs. Annie (1847-1933), President of the 
Theosophical Society 1907-33; previously 
associated with Bradlaugh in secular movye- 
ments. During the later years of her life was 
actively engaged in theosophical projects in 
India. Was arrested in 1917 for seditious 
writings, but afterwards released. 


Bessemer, Sir Henry, F.R.S. (1813-1898), famous 


for his invention of the well-known process of 
converting cast-iron direct into steel. His 
invention entirely revolutionised steel manu- 
facture, greatly reducing the cost of production 
and making it possible to utilise steel in many 


directions where previously iron Only had been. 
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Bevan, Rt. Hon. Aneurin, P.C., M.P. (b. 1897). 


.] nee ’ 
Minister of Health 1045-51 and responsible for 
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Beveridge, 
mist. Director 


a9 Lee. 
Lord, K.C.B. (b. 1879), British econo- 
) of the London School of 
Eeonomics, 1919-37, and Master of University 


College, Oxford, 1937-44. Drew up the 
Beveridge Pian, published in 1942, which 


formed the basis of the present Health and 
Tnsurance Sch ssa 7 


emes, 
Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, M.P. (1881-1951), Secry. of 


Bichat, 


State for Foreign Affairs 1945-51; Minister of | 

rae 
British Trade Union Leader who became pro- 
minently associated with the Dockers Union, | 


Labour and National Service, 1940—45. 


of which he was Assistant General Secretary 
and of the Transport and General Workers 
- Union of which he was still General Secretary 
when he entered the Coalition Gorernment as 
Minister of Labour. He was Chairman of the 
General Council of Trade Union Congress, 1937. 
Marie Francois Xavier (1771-1802), French 
physiologist who founded the study of general 
. anatomy, on which he wrote several important 
works. In one of these he showed the important 
connexion between the brain, heart and Jungs. 
walt, Georges (b. 1899), French Foreign 
Minister, 1944-48. Originally a professor, he 
beeame the editor of the Christian Democrat 
newspaper, L’ Aube, fought for the Republicans 
im the Spanish civil war, and then took a leading 
part in the French i ce movement. 
»the leader of the M.R.P. Married the only 
woman in the French Foreign Service, 1945. 


Biddle, John (1615-62), the first English Unitarian. 


He was fined, imprisoned and banished for his 
publications attacking the Holy Trinity. Un- 
der a general Act of Oblivion in 1652 he resumed 
his teachings, which led to further imprison- 
ment, and as a result he died of fever. He is 
known as the “ Father” of Unitarianism. 


_Binmyon, (Robert) Laurence, C.H. (1869-1943), a 


poet, art critic and Orientalist ; Assistant Keeper 
of Dept. of Printsand Drawings, British Museum, 
1909-13; Deputy Keeper in charge of Sub. 
Dept. of Oriental Prints and Drawings, 1913—- 
32; Keeper of Prints and Drawings, 1932-33. 


Birch, (Samuel John) Lamorna, R.A. (b. 1869), 


Bird, 


Birkenhead 


> h painter, well known for his charming 
Cornish landscapes, and excels also as a painter 
of water. His pictures are hung in all the 
- principal ——— of England. 


chief founder of Mechanics’ 
‘ke , ist Bar 
1930), Sec. for India, 1924-1928. 


1898), the most prominent and capable of the 
German statesmen 


Ig| Blackett, Patrick M. 8 


Paris. In 1862 he was appointed oe 


Chancellor he may be said to 
destinies of his country down to the death of 
the Emperor William in 1888, when Emperor 
William TI. began to assume a direct control, 
which Bismarck resented, and in 1890 the “ old 
pilot” was dropped, to use a figure of speech 
made memorable by one of Tenniel’s cartoons. 
Bismarck retired to his country estates, and 
did not again interfere seriously in political 
affairs. Made Count in 1865 and Prince in 1871. 
Germany has over two hundred monuments to 
him. He presided at the famous Berlin Con- 
ference of 1878. His son, Count Herbert von 
Bismarck (1849-1904), was appointed German 
Foreign Minister in 1885, but, like his father 
before him, did not get on well with William IT. 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875), a French musical com- 
poser, who gave the operatic stage several 
operas full of charming melody, and who in 
Carmen achieved one of the leading operatic 
triumphs of the latter half of the 19th century. 
Bjérnsen, Bjérnstjerne (1832-1910), the Nor- 
wegian poet, dramatist, and novelist is one of 
the great names in modern European literature, 
his poems, plays, and stories being marked by 
a strong intellectuality and a rich imagination. 
-» F.R.S., M.A. (b, 1897), 
Professor of Physics, Manchester University, 
since 1937. Member of Government's Ad- 
visory Committee on Atomic Energy. Author 
of The Military and Political Consequences of 
Atomic Structure, publ. 1948. | Awarded 
Physics Nobel Prize 1948 for His work on 
nuclear physics and his development of the 
Wilson cloud chamber method of tracing 
tracks of swift atomic particles. 
Blackmore, Ric Doddridge (1825-1900), 
a novelist who in 1869 made a great reputation 
with his romantic story of Lorna Doone. 
Blackstone, Sir William (1723-1780), was a Justice 


of the Court of Common Pleas. His great work, 


Commentaries on the Laws of England, became 
one of the British classics. 

Blackwood, Algernon, C.B.E. (1869-1951), British 
author, As a young man, farmed in Canada 
and worked on New York newspapers. ‘Then, 
from 1906, produced a steady flow of books, 
plays, and short stories of high quality. 

Blair, Robert (1699-1746), a noted Scottish poet, 
whose poem, The Grave, entitles him to a 
place in all collections of British poetry. 

Blake, Robert (1599-1657), Parliamentary general 
and an admiral in the Cromwellian navy in the 
Dutch and Spanish wars. 

Blake, William (1757-1827), painter, poet, and 
mystic, whose Songs of Innocence and serip- 
tural drawings reveal an intense spirituality. 
He was a highly independent and original 
thinker and has been called “the great 
teacher of the modern western world.” 

Bland-Sutton, Sir John, Bt., M.D, (1855-1936), an 
eminent surgeon, whose association with the 
Middlesex Hospital is commemorated by the 
Bland-Sutton Institute of Pathology. Was an 
authority on diseases of women. 

Blasco-Ibanez, Vicente (1867-1928), a Spanish 
man of letters who wrote The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse and other novels which made 
him world-famous. 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna (1831-1891), a noted 
Theosophist of Russian birth, who founded the 
Theosophical Society, the influence of which bas 
gradually changed the religious and scientific 
thought of the age. Author of The Secret 
Doctrine, A Key to Theosophy, etc. 

Bleriot, Louis (1872-1936), French airman; the 
first to fly the English Channel from Calais to 

oes gy 326-1007) as a native of Mann 

Blind, » Was a De ‘ : 
heim, and in 1847 associated himself with the 
German revolutionary movement, but was 
arrested and imprisoned. Gaining his liberty, 
he resided in Brussels for a time, and afterwards 
settled in London, remaining in close touch 
with men like Mazzini and Louis Blanc, and 
by pen and speech constantly advocating 
political freedom. 
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Bliss, Sir Arthur (b. 1891), English composer whose 
music reflects vigour and vitality. His best 
known works are the Qolour Symphony (1922), 
‘Morning Heroes (1930) and his ballet Check- 

mate (1937). Mus. Dir. B.B.C., 1941-44, 

_ Blomfield, Sir Reginald, R.A., M.A., F.S.A, (1856— 

1942); was a prominent architect, designer of 

gardens and country houses. Was an author 

of several books on architecture. 

- Blondin, Charles (Jean Francois Gravelet) (1824— 

a 1897), a famous French rope performer, who 
_ erossed Niagara Falls on a tight-rope, and was 

for many years the most popular acrobat of 

_ __his day, living mostly in England. 

 Bliicher, Field-Marshal Gebhard Leberecht von 

“=F (1742-1819), was the famous Prussian com- 

_ mander who, after a long and brilliant military 

career, joined forces with Wellington in the 

_ final eampaign against Napoleon, and materially 

helped to win the great victory of Waterloo by 

i advancing to Wellington’s support. s 

Blum, Leon (1872-1950), statesman and architect 


A 
a: 


government in 1936 and a “ caretaker ’”’ govern- 

ment for a brief period 1946-47. Served as 

vice premier 1937-38. During 1940-45 was 

* . interned in Germany. 

. Blunden, Edmund Charles (b. 1896), English poet 
_' who was Prof. of Literature at Tokyo Univer- 
oe sity 1924-27, Gained the Hawthornden Prize 

; in 1922 for his poem Shepherd. Has been 

fellow and tutor in English literature, Merton 

_ . College, Oxford, since 1931. 

_ Blunt, id Scawen (1840-1922), best known 
3 for the part he took in Egyptian affairs in 1881-— 
. 1882 and his continued support of what is 

called the Hgyptian national movement. He 

was a devoted admirer of Arabi Pasha, and spent 
much money in his defence. In 1907 he pub- 
lished his Secret History of the English Occupation 

4 of Egypt, which aroused much controversy. He 

married a granddaughter of Lord Byron. 

Boadicea, queen of the Iceni tribe of Britons, who 

' raised an army against and defeated the Roman 

- invaders, but was afterwards vanquished by 

Suetonius and committed suicide in 62. 
Boccaccio, Giovanni (1318-1375), an Italian 
. author who has often been called the father of 
the novel. He had a lively imagination and a 
- graceful style, and his famous Decaneron— 
condemned by two Popes and by the Council of 
-Trent—has been a fount of inspiration to poets 
and story-tellers from Shakespeare to Keats. 
Boocherini, Luigi (1743-1805), Italian composer who 
first gained fame for his virtuosits on the violon- 
cello. Settled in Madrid in 1769 as composer to 
the Chapel of the Infante, which position he held 
until1785. Was appointed composer to the Court 
of Frederick William IT. of Prussia, but returned 

4 to Spain in 1797, and died in poverty in Madrid. 

Bode, Johann Elert (1747-1826), German astrono- 

mer remembered mainly for his law (known 

: as Bode’s Law) for the calculation of the re- 

lative distances of the planets from the sun. 

Boehm, Sir Joseph Edgar, Bt., R.A. (1884-90), 

tar British sculptor. Executed several famous 

monuments and statues including that of 

Carlyle on the Chelsea Embankment, the 

monument to Dean Stanley in Westminster 

Abbey, Darwin in the Natural History Museum, 

. Kensington, and the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner. 

Bohr, Niels Henrik David (b. 1885), famous Danish 

physicist who has received: universal recogni- 

4 tion and fame by his experiments in atomic 

‘ structure. With Lord Rutherford applied the 

quantum theory to the study of atomic pro- 

cesses, Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics, 1922. 
Boileau-Despreaux, Nicolas (1636-1711), a French 

poet who was contemporary with Molidre, and 

wrote many classical imitations which were 
highly thought of in his own time and later, and 
are still frequently referred to. 

Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918), an Italian poet and 
musical composer, He wrote the libretti of 
Othello and Falstaff for Verdi, and for his 
own. operas of Mefistofele and many others, 

Boldrewood, Rolf, pseudonymof Thomas Alexander 
Browne (1826-1915), Australian novelist, born 
in London. Went with his parents to Australia 
in 1830, becoming a squatter and sheep-farmer 
in New South Wales. His classic novel Robbery 
under Arms is based on the exploits of some of 
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of French socialism. Led a “ popular front” | 
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the notorious Australian bushrangers. It won 
immediate success when published in book form 
Boleyn, Anne (1507-86), queen of Henry VIII and 

o1eyn, 6 Pas > au , ; Sere: ry 

mother of Queen Elizabeth. Originally maid- 
in-waiting to Catharine of Aragon and her suc- 
cessor when Catharine’s marriage was annulled. 
She failed to produce a male heir and was be- 
headed on a charge of adultery. 


Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830), the first President of _ 


Venezuela and subsequently Dictator of Pern; 
case called the Washington of South 
America. 

Bonaventura, St. (1221-1274), a Franciscan monk of 
great learning and piety, and a leading School- 
man. called “ the Seraphic Doctor.” 

Bondfield, Rt. Hon. Margaret e, P.C., C.H. 

(b. 1873), Minister of Labour, 1929-31. Repre- 

sented Northampton, 1923-24. Wallsend, 1926-— 

31. First woman member of a British Cabinet. 

Scottish et 


i. 


drawings of intricate scaffolding. 

Bonheur, Rosa (1822~1899), a native of Bordeaux, 
and one of the most noted animal painters of 
the 19th century. The Horse Fair is probably 
the most popular picture of the kind. 

Boniface, St. (680-754), a native of Devon, spent 
most of his life in Germany in Christianising 
missions, and became the first Archbishop of 
Mainz. He and sd “igus of followers were 


massacred in Frie: Nh 

Booth, Edwin (1833-1893), an American tragedian 
of great eminence ; son of Junius Brutus Booth, 
the English tragedian, and brother of John 
Wilkes Booth, who assassinated President 
Lincoln, As a Shakespearian actor Booth © 
took high rank and is said to have played 
Hamlet_oftener than any other actor, He 
visited England several times. 

Booth, ‘‘General’? William (1829-1912), while 
quite a young man became a Methodist local 
preacher and a travelling evangelist. Founded 
the Salvation Army in 1878, which under his 
enthusiastic and eminently practical direction 
became an organisation of world-wide influence. 

Booth, ‘General’? Wm. Bramwell, C.H, (1856-1929), 

son and successor of the above from 1912 until 
deposed by the Army High Council in 1928. 

Borden, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert (Laird), P.C., G.C.M.G., 
K.C. (1854-1937), Premier of Canada 1911 to 
1926, leader of the Conservative party in the 
Canadian House of Commons 1901-1920; was 
the first oversea minister to attend a meeting of 
the British Cabinet in 1915 ; had a distinguished 
career at the Bar, 

Borgia, Ceesar (1476-1507), the masterful and 
unscrupulous son of Pope Alexander VI., who 
paved his way to power by the murder of those 
who stood in his way, and aided by Louis XT, of 
France, became ruler of Romagna, the Marches, 
and Umbria. Pope Julius Il, banished him 
from Rome, and he was imprisoned in Spain, 
but escaped to find a soldier’s death in the Army 
of Navarre in the invasion of Castile. 

Borodin, Alexander Porfirievich (1833-87), Russian 
composer who became Prof. of Chemistry and 
founded a School of Medicine for Women, One 
of the most important of the “ new” Russian 
composers of the 19th century, his compositions 
include Symphonies, Chamber Music, and Piano 
pieces, also his unfinished opera, Prince Igor, 
later completed by Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
produced in St. Petersburg in 1890. 

Borotra, Jean (b, 1898), famous French lawn tennis 
champion, known as “ the bounding Basque.” A. 
popular figure at the Wimbledon championships 
before and after the second world war, 

Borrow, George Henry (1803-1881), was for many 
years travelling agent for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and in the course of his wander- 
ings made a special study of gipsy life, and 
wrote some of the most charming and picturesque 
books about the Romany tribes we possess. His 
pmenar 0, Romany Rye, and Bible in Spain are 

Bose, Sir Jagadis Chunder, C.S.1., C.1.E., F.R.S. 
(1858-1937), eminent Indian scientist. Pub- 
lished many works on plant physiology and 
designed certain instruments of which- the 
best knownis the crescograph, which can magnify 
movement 100,000 times, . ; 
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Papers, are among the greatest 
tions ever assembled. 
_ Botha, General the Rt. Hon. Louis (1862-1919), 

_ the Boer general who succeeded Joubert in 


in the Boer War 1899-1902. 


ade 
After the outbreak of war with Germany took 
the field at the head of a Union force and, in 
__ addition to putting down a rebel movement 
engineered by Germany, conquered a large 

_ portion of German African territory. Took a 

prominent and useful part in the Peace Con- 
‘ference of 1919. 

‘ otticelli, Sandro (c, 1444-1510), Italian painterand 

disciple of Savonarola, the democrat. Produced 

many notable pictures, and assisted in the deco- 

_ ration of the Sistine Chapel. His illustrations 

_ to Dante’s Divine Comedy are world-famous. 

_ Bottomley, Horatio (1860-1933), politician, 
journalist, financier, and for many years one 
of the most notorious characters in England. 
_ A brilliant speaker, he was twice M.P. for 
South Hackney. Altogether 260 petitions in 
bankruptcy were presented against him, mostly 
Without effect: he was constantly in the law 
courts, defending himself with skilful audacity 
famous K.C.s. Millions of pounds 
passed his hands, much of it obtained 
from small investors, but he died in poverty after 
serving seven years’ penal servitude for fraud. 
Boughton, Rutland (b. 1878), English composer. 
‘Has written on the history and philosophy of 
music, Composer of The Immortal Hour. 
Boulanger, George Ernest Jean Marie 
4887-1891), was for a few years the most 
popular man in Paris, if not in France. Was 
made War Minister in 1886, and contrived by 
a violent attitude towards Germany and a 
flattery of the mob, to attract much attention. 
In 1888 he may be said to have dominated 
French politics, and many expected that he 
would effect a coup d’éat, and become dictator 
of France; but his courage was not equal to his 
opportunity, and he rapidly fell out of favour 
and left the country in order to avoid arrest. 
His career was over, and in 1891 he committed 
suicide on the grave of a mistress in Brussels. 
 Bouldieu, Francois Adrien (b. 1775), French com- 

‘poser whose masterpiece, La Dame Blanche, was 

published in 1825. Composed many works in 

collaboration with Cherubini and Mehul. 
Sueceeded Mehul as Professor of Composition 
at the Conservatoire, Paris, in 1817. 

Boult, Sir Adrian Cedric, Mus. Doc, (b. 1889), 
Conductor until 1950 of the B.B.C. Symphony 

Orchestra and Musical Director B.B.C., 1930-42. 

Bowdler, Thomas (1754-1825), a pious English 
physician, who issued expurgated editions of 
Shakespeare and bon, eliminating all 
expressions offensive to good taste. Hence the 
term to ‘‘ Bowdlerise.” 

Boyd-Orr, John, 1st Baron, F.R.8., MD., D.Sc. 
(b. 1880), Scientist, farmer and nutritional 
expert. Prof. of Agriculture, Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, 1942; Director-General, World Food 

and Agricultural Organisation, 1945-48, now 
Chancellor of Glasgow University. Awarded 
Nobel Peace Prize, 1949. (See F.A.O. General 
Information.) : 
Boyle, Hon. Robert, F.R.S. (1627-1691), English 
physicist who has been called the father of 
chemistry; invented the air pump, and 
established Boyle’s Law which states that in a 


gn 


pressure is inversely proportional to volume. 

Bradley, General Omar N. (b. 1893), distinguished 
“American soldier and Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, 1949; commanded 2nd U.S. 
Army Corps in Tunis and Sicily, the American 
‘Assault Forces in Normandy in 1944, and later 

the 12th U.S. Army Group. Succeeded Eisen- 
“ hower as U.S. Chief of Staff, 1948. 
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given quantity of gas at a given temperature, 


England, 1936-48. 


Wm. (Henry), O.M., K.B.E., F.RS 


. Sir 
M.A.. D.Sc. (1862-1949), was a brilliant scien: — 


tist. Nobel Physics Prize, 1915. Was Director 


of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; Ful- _ 


lerian Prof. of Chemistry, Royal Institution, and 
_ Director of Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory, 
1923-42 : President of British Association, 1928. 
President of the Royal Society, 1936—40. 
. Sir (William) Lawrence, O.B.E., M.C., 
F.R.S. (b. 1890), the distinguished scientist who 
in 1938 succeeded the late Lord Rutherford as 
Cavendish t 


Cambridge University. Was awarded. the 2 
Nobel Prize for Physics for 1915 for his work _ 
on X-Rays, / 


Professor of Experimental Physics, } 


Brahe, Tycho (1546-1601), a celebrated Danish 


With large ¢ f t 
i sums of money put at his disposal b 
Frederick I. of Denmark, he built an fram 


and fellow-worker of Kepler. — 


tory called Uraniborg on the island of Hveen, — 


carried out a vast programme of accurate and 
systematic observations of the heavenly bodies 
and compiled tables of their motions. 


rahms, Johannes (1833-1897). a German musical: 
composer of deserved eminence, and the friend — 


and pupil of Schumann. His compositions are 


possess deep intensity of expression and poetic 
significance. His pianoforte music covers a. 


wide range. He wrote some 300 songs, and’ 
German 


among his more serious works the 


sodie are the best known. 


near Copenhagen, where for over 20 years he _ 


Tesuum, the Triumphiied, and the. Ehap- - 


{ 
‘ 


of a varied order, most classical in form, and. 


Braille, Louis (1809-52), French educationist, who, _ 


as teacher of the blind, perfected his system of 
reading and writing for the blind. As the result 


was himself blind. 
Braithwaite, Dame Lilian, D.B.E. (d. 1948), 
actress who played a variety of parts, ranging 
from Rosalind and Portia to one of the charming 
old murderesses in Arsenic and Old Lace. 
Joseph (1749-1814), a Yorkshireman 
who devoted himself to invention, introduced 
numerous mechanical improvements, including 
the hydrostatic press, a liquid-pumping 
apparatus, a-most ingenious series of safety 
locks, and bank-note printing machines. 
Brampton, Lord, P.C. (1817-1907), long known to 
the public as Sir Henry Hawkins. Was famous 


\ asan advocate, and took part in many celebrated 


cases, including the Tichborne trial. His Remin- 
iscences, published in 1904, was one of the books 
of the year. 
Brandes, Georg (1842-1927), the great Danish 
literary critic, whose full name was Georg 
Morris Cohen Brandes, His. classic work, 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, 
was translated into many languages, From 
1912 he was Professor of Asthetics at Copen- 
hagen University. He was the author of many 
fine critical works, the most noteworthy of 
which were his study of Lord Beaconsfield, 
1878, and study of Shakespeare, 1895-1897. 
rangwyn, Sir Frank, R.A., R.P.E., Hon. B.8.A. 
(b, 1867); Officer and Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, France; Commander of the Order of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, Italy; Member 
of the Reale Accademia de St. Luca, Rome; 
etec., etc. The greatest mural artist and etcher 
of his day, also noted for many lithographs. 
Brennan, Louis, C.B. (1853-1932), successful 
inventor, born in Ireland. Paid £120,000 by 
the British Government for his gyro-directed 
torpedo; also the inventor of a mono-rail 
locomotive on the gyroscope principle. 
Brewster, Sir David, LL.D., F.R.S, (1781-1868), 
a Scottish philosopher of great scientific attain- 
ments who edited the Ldinburgh Lncyclo- 
pedia in 1808, invented the kaleidoscope in 
1816. Was one of the founders of the British 
‘Association, and a voluminous writer on 
science. Made important discoveries respect- 
ing the polarisation of light. 4 
Briand, Aristide (1862-1932), 11 times Prime 
Minister of France, 16 times Foreign Minister, 
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of an accident when he was three years old he > 
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thrice Minister of Justice, 4 times Minister of 
the Interior and twice Minister of Education. 

Bridges, Sir Edward, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., M.C. (b. 
1892), son of Robert Bridges. Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury and Head of Civil 
Service since 1945, Secretary to the War 
Cabinet, 1938-46. 

Bridges, Robert, O.M., M.A. (1844-1930), was Poet 
Laureate 1913-30. Practised medicine up to 
1882, thenceforward devoting himself mainly to 
literature. He published several volumes of 
poems and plays, displaying refined fancy and 
a: broad philosophic spirit. His Testament of 
Beauty was published in 1930. 

Bridgewater, Francis Egerton, 8rd (and last) 
‘Duke of (1736-1803). The projector of the 
famous Bridgewater Canal, which was the 
beginning of the great English canal system, 
and yielded his family enormous wealth ; it was 
absorbed in 1887 by the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, who paid £1,710,000 for it. 

Bridgewater, Francis Henry Egerton, 8th (and last) 
Earl of, F.R.S. (1756-1829), grand-nephew of 
the last-named, and founder of the famous 
Bridgewater Treatises, written by the most cele- 
brated divines and scientists of the day, and de- 
voted to demonstrating the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation. 

Bridie, James, (pseudonym of Osborne Henry 
Mavor) C.B.E., LL.D., M.D. (1888-1951), 
Scottish author and playwright. Educated at 
Glasgow Academy and University, The first 
of his many successful plays was The Anatomist, 
produced in 1931, Others include Tobias and 
the Angel, Jonah and the Whale, Mr. Bolfrey, 
Dr. Angelus. 


Brieux, Eugene (1858-1932), French dramatist, 


ee 


Se 


whose plays are satires on definite evils of 
- society, and deal with such subjects as divorce, 
legal hypocrisy, social diseases, etc. Was 
elected a member of the French Academy in 1909. 
Bright, Sir Charles Tilstone (1832-88), English 
telegraph engineer, who after superintending 
the laying of telegraph lines in many parts of 
Great Britain organised the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company (1856), and as Engineer-in-chief super- 
vised the laying of the first Atlantic Cable (1858). 


Bright, Rt. Hon. John (1811-1889), a famous 


Radical Quaker statesman and orator, one of 
the chief promoters of the Reform movement 
which led to the introduction of Free Trade, 

Britten, Edward Benjamin (h. 1913), composer of 
a variety of music, including Spring Symphony, 
Let's make an Opera, and three operas, The Rape 
of Lucrezia, Peter Grimes and Albert Herring. 

Broca, Paul (1824-80), French anthropologist, 
surgeon and pathologist. From 1867 he was 
Professor of Pathology, Paris. He discovered 
the seat of speech in what is known as convolu- 
_tion of Broca. He was the founder of modern 
anthropology and is regarded as the originator 
of the science of craniclogy, 

Brock, Sir Thomas, K.C.B., R.A. (1847-1929), 
was the pupil of Foley, and achieved a hich 
reputation as a sculptor, The Queen Victoria 
serecriat in front of Buckingham Palace is his 
work, 

Brogan, Denis William, M.A. (b. 1900), Prof, of 
Political Science at Cambridge. An authority 
on France, America, and Britain, and his 
works include The Development of Modern 
France, Politics and Law in the United States, 
and The English People. Well known as a 
broadcaster, particularly in Quiz programmes. 

Bronté, Charlotte (1816-1855), one of the most 
gifted novelists of the 19th century. Her Jane 
Ayre, published in 1847, attracted universal 
notice, and her other novels, Shirley, Villette, 
and The Professor, are all marked by the force 
of strong genius. Her sisters, Emily (1818-48) 
and Anne (1820-49), also wrote novels and 
poems, Emily’s Wuthering Heighis and some of 
her verse showing exceptional power. 

Brooke, Capt. Rt. Hon. Sir Basil Stanlake, C.B.E., 
M.C, (b. 1888), Prime Minister of Northern Ire. 
land since 1948, An Ulster Unionist. 

Brooke, Rupert (1887-1915), a British poet who 
died during the first world war, whose works, 
though few, showed great promise and include 
the poems Granichester and If I Should Die, 


_ Brookes, Sir Norman Everard (b. 1877), President 


of the Australian Lawn Tennis Association and 
a former world champion. Besides taking a 
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keen. interest in physical fitness and hospital 
welfare, he has done much for the Symphony 
roti te EE STR TSin, one 
te the chief legal luminaries of the 19th 
century, who made a great name by defending 
Queen Caroline against George TV., and after- 
wards rose to political eminence. 

Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten, K.B.E. (1886-1948), 
together with Sir John Alcock (d. 1919) in 1919 
made the first transatlantic flight, crossing from 
Newfoundland to Ireland in 16 hr. 12 min. 

Brown, John, “‘of Ossawatomie”” (1800—1859), 
the hero of Harper’s Ferry, whose action in 
inciting certain negro slaves te rebel in 1859 
struck the note of alarm which resulted in the 
Civil War. His attempt to take the Arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry was defeated, and he was 
hanged, being afterwards regarded as a martyr ~ 
by the Abolitionists. 

Browne, Charles Farrer (Artemus Ward) (1834— 
1867), was one of the most whimsical and 
entertaining humorists America has produced. 
In addition to his books he wrote and delivered 
exceedingly funny lectures, and was making an 
English tour with them when he was seized with 
his fatal illness, and died at Southampton. 

Browne, Hablot Knight (1815-1882), best known as 
“ Phiz,” the illustrator of Dickens’s novels, 
from the Pickwick period down to Litile Dorrit. 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-82), author of Religio 
Medici, was a London physician and antiquary. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (1806-1861), an 
English poetess of eminence who, between 1830 
and 1860, wrote many poems showing great 
intellectual grasp and imaginative fervour. 
Some of her works, such as The Cry of the 
Children, Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, The 

nt of the Page, and Bertha in the Lane, 
are sure of immortality, and her Awrora 
Leigh, a novel in poetic form, is, in portions, 
on a high level of poetic execution. She 
was married to Robert Browning in 1846, 
and afterwards lived mostly in Italy. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889), one of the two 
greatest poets of the later Victorian era. His 
earlier poems and dramas, though marked by 
singular insight and power, were far from 
popular, mainly because of a somewhat obscure 
and involved style from which he only occa- 
sionally freed himself. His Strafford, and 
The Blot on the *Scutcheon were both pro- 
duced by Macready, and attained some 
measure of stage success; but Browning was 
essentially a poet to be read, rather than acted. 
Some of his dramatic characterisations are of 
striking power. From about 1864 he published 
many works and knew at last what it was to be 
an appreciated poet. His Men and Women, 
Dramatis Persone, and The Ring and The 
Book, contained some of the finest poetry of 
modern times. ; 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329), took part with Sir 
William Wallace (¢.v.) in the revolt against 
Edward I., later leading the popular cause, 
Achieved one victory after another, until at 
Bannockburn he overthrew the English army 
and ultimately secured Scottish independence. 
He reigned twenty-two years as King Robert I. 

Bruce of Melbourne, Viscount, P.C., C.H. (b. 1883). 
Prime Minister of Australia, 1923-29, wag 
Resident Australian Minister in London, 1932— 
33. High Commissioner for Australia, 1933-45. 
Chairman International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil, 1946; chairman World Food Council, 1947. 

Brummell, George Bryan (1778-1840), “ Beau 
Brummell,” the fashion leader in English Society 
when George IV. was Prince of Wales; was 2 
bon vivant and gamester whose excesses involyed 
him in imprisonment and ultimate imbecility. 

Brunel, Isambard Kingdom (1806-1859), a 
prominent engineer who constructed the more 
difficult portions of the Great Western Railways, 
and many other important works. He also 
achieved eminence as a designer of steamships. 

Brunel, Sir Mark Isambard (1769-1849), father 
of the last-named, and constructor’ of the 
Thames tunnel, finished in 1843. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1379-1446), Italian archi- 
tect, born in Florence, pioneer. of Renaissance 
architecture, adapting the ideals of the Roman 
or classic period to the conditions of his own day. 
Many examples of his work are to be seen of 
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" Florence—in the Pitti Palace, the Churches of 
‘an Lorenzo and San Spirito, the creat cupola 
of the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore and 
the beautiful carved crucifix in the Church of 
_ . Santa Maria Novella. 

_ Bruno, Giordano {c. 1545-1600), Ttalian philoso- 
pher and martyr; entered the Dominican Order 
at Naples in his 15th year. Accused of heresy 
he fied from his convent and roamed over 


a 
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arrested by the Inquisition. After 7 years in 
prison was burned at the stake, Feb. 17, 1600. 
A statue to him was erected in the Campo dei 


Fiori, 1889. 
Brutus, Marcus Jonius (85-42 B.¢.), Roman Gover- 
nor and one of the founders of Roman civil law. 
William J (1860-1925), American 
politician and lawyer who as the Democratic 
date was thrice defeated at Presidential 


__ works are English Saga, 1840-1 
- -- George V., and several books on the Napoleonic 
War years and the Restoration period, including 
a balanced and informative biography of Pepys. 
Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878), an eminent 
. American poet and editor. His 
Thanatopsis, was welcomed both in his own 
country and in Entland as the work of a 
serious poetic mind. 
Bryce, James, 1st Viscount, P.C., O.M., G.C.V.O., 
F.R.S. (1838-1922). Statesman and diplomat; 
entered Parliament as a Liberal. A convinced 
home-ruler, he became chief secretary for 
freland, 1905-7, and from 1907 to 1912 British 
'. Ambassador to the United States. Among 
\ his historical writings his works on The American 
Commonwealth and The Holy Roman Empire 
hold high rank. ’ 
Buchman, Rev. Frank Nathan David (b. 1878), an 
‘American evangelist, and leader of the move- 
ment known as “moral rearmament.” Ini- 
tiated in 1921 the Religious Fellowship known 
as the Oxford Group Movement. 
Buchner, Eduard (1860-1917), a noted German 
chemist and Professor, famous for his discovery 
of the enzymes within yeast cells and for his re- 
searches in connexion with this was awarded the 
Nobel’ Prize for Chemistry in 1907. Was a 
pioneer in the chemistry of fermentation. 
Buck, Pearl Sydenstricker (b. 1892), the well-known 
‘American novelist and Nobel Prize winner for 
Literature, 1938. Her childhood was spent in 
China, to which country she returned after 
receiving her higher education in U.S.A., and 
- from 1924-31 taught at the University of Nan- 
king, where she was a professor. Published her 
first novel in 1929, and with her third, The 
Good Earth (successfully filmed in 1940), which 
gained for her the Pullitzer Prize, she established 
her reputation as a novelist. 
Buckle, George Earle (1854-1935), was educated 
at Oxford, and made a brilliant start on the 
editorial staff of The Times, becoming editor on 
the death of Thomas Chenery in 1884~1912. 
Wrote Vols. Ill. to VI. of The Life of Disraeli, 
of which Vols. I. and II, were written by the 
late W. F. Monypenny. 
Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821-1862), the author of 
The History of Civilisation in England, one of the 
jmost vigorous productions of the 19th century. 
Budge, Ernest Alfred Wallis, Litt.D., D.Litt., 
S.A. (1857-1934), a distinguished archeologist 
who conducted many excavations in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. Was Keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum, 
1893-1924. 
Buffon, George Louis Leclerc, Comte de (1707-88), 
French author and naturalist who devoted his 
_ life to the study of natural history and whose 
great work Histoire Naturelle in 36 yolumes 
_ appeared between 1749 and 1789. 
Bull, John (1563-1628), was organist to James x. 
and composed much acceptable music, includ- 
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Eprope. In 1592 he returned to Italy and was | 
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~ ing, it is supposed, our National Anthem God 


Bunche, Dr. Ralph Joynson (bh. 1904), Directo 
_ the U.N, Dept. of Trusteeship, who Was awar 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1949 for h 
as mediator in Palestine. Appointed Pro 
of Government at Harvard University in 195 


His grandfather was a slave, and he is the first 


negro to hold a Harvard professorship. 7 
Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm (1811-1899), noted Ger- 
man chemist, discoverer of the metals cesium 
and rubidium, and inventor of the Bunsen 


~ portant observations in spectrum analysis. 


Bunyan, John (1628-1688), was originally a travel- — 


ling tinker and fought with the Cromwellians. 
Joining a Baptist Society in Bedford in 1655, 


and was for some years a popular preacher, 
After the Restoration he was thrown into prison, 
and there wrote his Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Holy War, the two finest allegorical works in 
this or any langu 
Burbank, Luther 


Minister for forty years. 


first poem | Burke, Edmund (1729-1797), the acknowledged — 
philosopher of conservatism; son of a Dublin 
attorney, went to London in 1756, and made hir 
mark in literature by his famous work on the ~ 


Sublime and Beautiful. Later_om was private 
secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, then 
Premier, and entered Parliament, where he 
quickly made a name. An able and earnest de- 
bater, he took part in all the great movements of 
his time, and in 1795, after his retirement, was 
awarded a handsome pension from the Civil List. 
Burne-Jones, Sir Edward Coley, Bt. (1833-1898), 
an English painter of singular power, who at first, 
modelled himself upon Rossetti, whose influence 
is more or less visible in most of his works, A 
sad roysticism dominates bis pictures, but the 
colour scheme, the design and the poetic charm 
are always evident. His most famous works are 
The Days of Creation, The Mirror of Venus, 
The Briar Rose, and King Cophetua. 
Burnet, Bishop Gilbert (1643-1715), wrote a 
History of His Own Times, which deals with 
many events of which he had personal know- 
eee and is a valuable legacy to historical 
scholars. 


Burnet, Sir John James, R.A. (1859-1938), was a — 


leading British architect, whose most important 
work was the King Edward VII Galleries of the 
British Museum, opened in May 1914. Among 
his many large buildings in London are Adelaide 
House, and the extension to Selfridge’s. 

Burney, Fanny. (See D’Arblay, Madame.) 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John (1858-1943), was a proml- 
nent Parliamentary Labour representative. 
‘As a working man and a friend of working men, 
he came into special prominence during 
the great strike of dockers, 1889. Represented 
Battersea in Parliament, 1892-1918, and was 
for a number of years an active member of the 
L.C.Cc. Was President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1905-14; in Feb. 1914, became 
President of the Board of Trade, but resigned 
the office when war broke out in Aug. 1914, 

Burns, Robert (1759-1796), Scotland’s greatest 
poet. Startled the world with a little book of 
poems in 1786 which proclaimed him a true son 
of the muses. With the £500 that his book 
yielded him he bought a farm, obtained an 
appointment with the Excise in 1789, and for 
the last five years of his life lived at, Dumfries. 
In his career he poured forth song after song of 
emotional tenderness, and made his name im- 


mortal. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis, K.C.M.G. (1821-1890), 
explorer, Orientalist and diplomatist, who be- 
came famous after making a pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1853 disguised as a Mohammedan. 
Later he did much exploring in Central Africa, 
and wrote some of our most popular books in 
that region. Entered the Diplomatic Service 


7 


burner, battery, and pump. Made many im- 


he became imbued with religious enthusiasm _ 
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ando Po, Santos in Brazil, Damascus, and 
: Trieste. “Perhaps his greatest work was the 
- translation of the Arabian Nights in their full- 
_ ness. This work is in sixteen volumes. 


be rt of Communications paid a succe! 
_ __ visit to Britain, 1948. = 
Butler, Joseph (1692-1752), an English divine who 
__-_ occupied an important place among eighteenth- 
ase pceni thinkers. He declined the Arch- 
_ bishopric of Canterbury in 1747, but in 1750 
A became Bishop of Durham. In 1736 he 
published his Analogy of Religion, the whole of 
_ which was a reply to the deistic attacks on 
__ revealed religion. : 
Butler, Dr. Nicholas Murray (1862-1947), President 
of Columbia University since 1902. A well- 
known publicist and_internationalist and one 
_of the most honoured and distinguished lead- 
ers in the world of education. Shared with 
Jane Addams (q.v.), the noted American socio- 
_ ___logist, the Nobel Prize for Peace, 1931. 
_ Butler, Rt. Hon. Richard Austen, P.C., M.-P. (b. 
' 1902), Chan. of the Exchequer in Mr. Churchill’s 
Government, 1951, Min. of Education, 1941— 
45, and responsible for the Education Act, 
1944, A member of the distinguished Cam- 
bridge family and son of Sir Montague Butler, 
_ late Master of Pembroke. Took leading part 
in the drawing-up of the various political char- 
____ ters setting out Conservative policy. 
Butler, Samuel (1612-1680), renowned as the 
* author of Hudibras, one of the wittiest poems 
in the language and one of the most quoted. 
His last years were spent in poverty, and he was 
_ buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, and given a memorial in Westminster 
_ Abbey, “ that he who was destitute of all things 
ord alive might not want a monument when 
ead.”” 


Butler, Samuel (1835-1902), author of the satirical 
* novel Erewhon and its sequel Hrewhon Revisited. 
Other works include The Fair Haven (1873), 
Life and Habit (1877), Evolution Old and New 
(1879), in which he attacked Darwinism. The 
Way of All Flesh and his famous Notebooks 
were published posthumously, Butler was a 
man of great originality and scholarship. He 
- studied painting and exhibited regularly in the 
Academy and was also a musician. 
Butt, Dame Clara, D.B.E. (1873-1936), the famous 
English contralto, made her first professional 
appearance in London in 1892. Her success 
was immediate. She was married to Mr. Ken- 
nerly Rumford—also an able vocalist—in 1900. 
‘Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, 1st Bart. (1786-1845), 
a philanthropist and zealous advocate of the 
abolition of slavery. 
zzard, Sir Farquhar, Bart., K.0.V.0., M.D. 
(1871-1945). Physician-in-ordinary to the 
King, 1982-45. Regius Professor of Medicine, 
Oxford, 1928-45. Was one of the doctors in 
attendance on King George V. during his serious 
illness in 1928. 
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th three companions flew across the Atlantic, 
1927, and in 1929 made the first flight over the 
South Pole. Ford moun- 
tains and Marie Byrd Land on his first expe- 
dition to the Antarctic, 1928-30. He made a 
second expedition in 1933-5, a third in 1939 


3 fourth—the largest ever—in December |, 
= 


Byron, George Gordon, 6th Lord (1788-1824), was 

the poet who exercised the greatest influence 
upon European thought during the early part 

of the 19th century. Educated at Harrow 

and Cambridge, he published his Hours of 
Idleness at twenty, a volume which was 
Yiclently attacked by the Edinburgh Review, 


and provoked the retaliatory English Bards 


* im 1g6i_and was successively Consul at Fer- | 


had proceeded 


immediate 


Cadogan, Rt. Hon. Sir Alexand 


Ceesar, Caius 


“y “ ay 
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‘and Scotch 3 
sensation because of its 


writers of the day. é arold's 
il sind the first two cantos of which 


were published in 1812, at once placed him 


in the front rank of poets, and thenceforward to 
the time of his death he continued to produce 
poems, most of which were marked by an 
intense Republican sentiment, yet full of passion 
and charm and beauty. He made an unhappy 
marriage in 1815 with the daughter of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke, from whom he parted after 
a twelvemonth. He lived abroad for the rest 
of his life and died at Missolonghi, whither he 
with a view to aiding the 
Greeks in their battle for national inderen- 
dence. 


Cc 
Cable, Boyd (b. 1878), pen-name of the British 
author E. A. Ewart, who served in France 1914— 


18, and e known for his war stories, the 
first of which, Between the Lines, gained him 
popularity. 

include The Rolling 
1923, British Batiles of 


‘iny, and several 
stories for the films. ‘ 


Cable, George Washington (1844-1925), a weil- 


known American author, born in New Orleans, 
the scene of many of his best works. He excelled 
in the writing of historical romances, of which 
the detail was obtained by patient research, and 
in the re-creation of the spirit of pre-civil War 


. Among € 
Days (1879), Strange Stories of Louisiana (1889), 
sociological studies The 


and serious such as 


Negro Question (1890). 


Cabot, Sebastian (1474~1557), a naval explorer of 


note who was born at Bristol, and vered 


of discovery for the Emperor Charles V. His 
later years were spent in England, Edward VI. 
granting him the appointment of Grand Pilot. 
He was the son of John Cabot, an Italian 
navigator in the English service, and with his 
father was engaged in the search for the north- 
west ener to India under the e of 


Cadbury Bros., Bournville. 
took the lead in the Garden City project, and 
the village of Bournville may be regarded as 
the first enterprise of the character to be prac- 
tically completed; it has .an endowment of 
over £200,000. . ; 


Cade, Jack, an adventurous Irishman who at one 


time was forced to flee to France, where he took 
the name of Aylmer, and in 1450 that of Morti- 
mer. In the same year he headed a rebellion, 
his followers being mostly yeomen and the 
smaller landed proprietors of Kent and Sussex. 
After defeating the forces of Henry VI. at Seven- 
oaks Cade marched on London with 20,000: men. 
His demand for money alarmed the citizens. 
He retired with his followers to Southwark, 
whereupon the Lord Mayor closed London 
Bridge. The battle for re-entry into the city 
was unsuccessful, and after negotiations between 
Archbishop Kemp and Cade the rebels agreed 
to return home. But Cade’ himself, refusing to 
acknowledge defeat, retired to Rochester, and 
fell fighting at Heathfield, Sussex. = a = 

“PC 


er, O. ai 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (b. 1884), entered the Diplo- 
matie Service in 1908, and succeeded Tord 
Vansittart as permanent Under-Secretary of 
the Foreign Office in 1938. Helped to draft the 
r of the United Nations isation, 
and became Great Britain’s first permanen 
representative on the Security Council. 


Caedmon, the first English Christian poet, lived in 


the seventh century and, according to Bede, 
was first a cowherd and later a monk at Whitby. 
His poetry was based on the Scriptures, - 
Julius (100-44 B.c.); Roman general. 
Was appointed successively military tribune 


questor, edile in 65, and pontifex maximus a. 


- 
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2 ~Reviewers, which caused a great 
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in 638. A year later he was pretor, and 

one of the first triumvirate. He in- 

vaded Gaul and Britain, in the Civil War de- 
ted the AjJexand 


tion. - 
Caine, Sir Thomas Henry Hall, C.H., K.B.E. (1853-— 


1981), a well-known novelist, who after spending 
some years as a journalist joined Dante G. Ros- 
setti, with whom he lived until the latter’s death. 


*h was successful, an 
that he had found his vocation. 
He subsequently produced numerous novels, 


ised by himse! 
King Albert’s Book, which was highly successful. 


Calderon de la Barca, Pedro (1600-1681), a Spanish 


dramatist of great eminence whose plays number 
nearly 200. He was writer of court spectacles 
for Philip IV. 
Sir Augustus Wall, R.A. (1779-1844). 
Attained great eminence as a landscape painter. 
Madame Emma (1864-1942). 
_ Europe’s most famous primé donne; made her 
first appearance as Marguerite in Gounod’s 
Faust at Brussels in 1882; sang in i's 
Cavalleria Rusticana at Covent Garden ten 
years later. Her greatest part was Carmen. 
Calvin, John (1509-1564), one of the leading Re- 
formers of the 16th century. Was born in 
Picardy 
preacher 5 
sequently lived at Geneva, where he continned 
to preach the new doctrine, ae it that special 


which 
distinguished by its greater 


Calvinist body, 
austerity from that of the Lutherans. Calvin’s 
Arthur Augustus (b. 1896), Aus- 


writings comprise fifty-three volumes. 
Calwell. Hon. 
tralian Labour politician; Min. for Immigration 
and information, 1945-49. Paid several official 
visits to England after the second world war. 
Camden, William (1551-1623), an antiquary, his- 
torian, and master of Westminster School, 


whose researches, especially in the field of 
topography, have been of the greatest value. 


Cameron, Richard (c. 1648-1680), one of the Scot- 
raised the 


called Cameronians. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett, C.B. (1844-1894), a noted 
‘African explorer who was the first to cross the 
African continent from east to west. Explored 
Lake Tangan and made many valuable 

geographical discoveries. In 1872 went out to 

find Livingstone, and in 1873 met a party of 
natives bearing the dead body to the coast. 
Marcus Furius (446-365 38.c.), was five 

times Dictator of the Roman Republic, a 

supporter of the patrician order, and one of the 

most successful of the Roman generals. He 
died of the pestilence, 365 B.c. 

Cammaerts, Emile, C.B.E. (b. 1878), Belgian poet, 
critic, historian and dramatist. Born in Brus- 
sels, he settled in England in 1908, and became 
Professor of Belgian Studies and Institutions in 
the University of London. He became widely 

known during the war of 1914-18 for a series of 


Belgian poems. 

Samées, Luis Vaz de (1524-1580), the author of 
0s Lusiadas, the great epic poem of Portugal, 
which sets. forth the adventures of the dis- 

coverers of India, and celebrates the achieve- 


PROMINENT PEOPLE 
ments of the principal personages in Portuguese 


ry. 

Campbell, Sir Malcolm (1885-1948), the racing 
driver, was the first man to travel ata speed of 
300 m.p.h. on land when; in 1935, he raised the 
land .speed = 801 oo His water 
speed record “7 m.p.h., set up in 4 
still stands. rs x at 

bell, Beatrice Stella (Mrs. Patrick Campbell) 
(1865-1940), was a celebrated actress. Her first 
tae goviennte age in rags The 
unchback. @ made her lebut 
1930 in The Dancers. <4 

Campbell, Thomas (1777-1844), the well-known 
poet who at twenty-two published The 
Pleasures of Hope, a British classic. Many 
of his lyrics and songs take hich rank, notably 
Ye Mariners of E , Hohenlinden, The 
Battle of the Baltic, and The Exile of Erin. 
He was granted a Crown pension of £200 
a year, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Cam: -Bannerman, Rt. Hon. Sir + G.O.B. 
(1836-1908), Prime Minister in the Libe 
Ministry from December 1905 until shortly 
before his death in April 1908. His Govern- 
ment at once faced a General Election and 
obtained a very large majority. Notable 
events of his period of office were the Trades 
Disputes Act, 1906, the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act, 1907, and the simmering quarrel between 
the Liberals and the House of Lords, while the 
settlement of the South African problem was 
to a great extent due to his efforts. His 
Ministry contained a galaxy of talent—Grey, 
Haldane, Lioyd George, Asquith, Morley, 
Churchili—and was mainly held together by 
his personal popularity. 

Rt. Hon. George (1770-1827), entered 
Parliament in 1793 and became a great orator 
and a devoted adherent of Pitt, under whom he 
served first as Under-Secretary of State and 
later as Treasurer to the Navy. He was Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs under the Duke of 
Portland, and in 1827 became Prime Minister, 
but died four months later. 

Canova, © (1757-1822), an Italian sculptor, 
whose influence was highly marked, and whose 
works achieved the first eminence. 

Canute the Great (995-1035), invaded Hngland 
with a Danish force, and in 1013 succeeded in 
dethroning Ethelred the Unready, and setting 
up his own father, Sweyn, in Ethelred’s stead. 
Sweyn dying in 1014, Canute claimed the crown, 
but it took him some years to establish himself 

Capablanca, José Raoul (1888-1942), world’s chess 
champion, 1921-27; defeated by Alekhine. 

Capek, |, Ph.D. (1890-1938), an original 
Czech author and journalist. His R.U.R., 
Insect Play and Adam the Creator have been 
produced in England. ; 

Capone, Al (1900-47), notorious U.S. gangster, 
unerowned king of Chicago during the pro- 
hibition era. Suspected of instigating many 
murders, but evaded justice until brought to 
trial on Income Tax charges. Sentenced to 
eleven years’ imprisonment in 1931, but 
released in 1939. 

Caractacus was the name by which a Prince of 
ancient Britain became famed for his resistance 
to the Romans in the ist century. He was 
ultimately captured and taken prisoner to Rome, 
where the Emperor Claudius was so moved by 
his dignity of bearing that he pardoned him. 

Carey, William, D.D. (1761-1834), the first Baptist 
missionary to proceed to India, and from 1800 to 
1820 Professor of Oriental Languages at Port 
William College, Calcutta. Became famed as an 
Oriental scholar, and published twenty-four 
different translations of the Scriptures. 

Carissimi, Giacomo (1604-74), an Italian com- 
poser who is historically important for his 
development of the sacred cantata and the 
oratorio. Was maestro at Assissi, and later 
at Rome. The best collection of his works are 
in the National Library in Paris, and in the 
library of Christ Church, Oxford. 

lile, The Rev. Prebendary Wilson, C.H., D.D. 
(1847-1942), Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, 1891- 
1926; founded the Church Army in 1882, and 
an indefatigable worker in this cause. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881), was educated at 

Edinburgh University, and, after passing. 
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charities. 


_ Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919), b. in Dumferm- 


line, emigrated to America with his father in 
1848, and after passing through much menial 
- employment became connected with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as Divisional Superintendent 
at Pittsburg, and ultimately established the 
Carnegie iron works, from which he retired 
in 1901 with a fortune of many millions. His 
munificient gifts for Free Libraries, educational 
work, and charitable objects generally are well 


- known. 4 4 

Carnot, General Lazare Nicolas Marguerite (1753— 
1823), was a prominent figure in the French 
Revolution, and author of an important work on 
fortification. 

Caroline, Queen, wife of George IV. (1768-1821), 
was married to her husband in 1795 while he 
was Prince of Wales. The royal couple lived 
together only a very short time. When George 
succeeded to the throne in 1820 the Queen took 
steps to assert her position, and the King 
retaliated by having a Bill introduced to dis- 
solve the marriage; the result was the famous 
trial before the House of Lords, when Lord 
Brougham distinguished himself by a most 
eloquent defence of the Queen. The Bill was 
passed by a narrow majority, but public feeling 
was too strong on the side of the Queen to 
admit of its being enforced. 

Carpenter, Edward (1844-1929), the well-known 
democratic author-poet. His works include 
Love's Coming of Age (1896) and My Days and 
My Dreams (an autobiography) (1916). 

Carrel, Dx. Alexis (1878-1944), was the famous 
American surgeon, who won the Nobel Prize in 
1912 for his remarkable achievements in sutur- 
ing blood vessels and in the transplantation of 
organs. Member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
atte Research 1906-44, A Frenchman by 

ith, 

Carroll, Lewis. (See Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge.) 

arson of Duncairn, Lord, P.C, (1854-1985), had a 
highly successful career first at the Irish and 
then at the English Bar, being called to the 
former in 1877 and to the latter in 1893. Was 
M.P., Dublin University 1892-1918, Duncairn 
division of Belfast 1918-21; Solicitor General 
for Ireland 1892; and for Bngland 1900-6; 
Attorney General 1915; First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1917; Lord of Appeal 1921-29. 
Led a semi-militant organisation against the 
Home Rule Bill 1912-14, 

Carter, Howard (1873-1939), the famous Egypto- 
logist_ and archaeologist who was associated 
with the 5th Earl of Carnarvon in discovering 
in 1922 the tomb of 'Tut-Ankh-Amen in the 
Valley_of Kings, Egypt. 

Cartier, Jacques (1494-1557), the famous 16th- 
century navigator, born at St. Malo, whose 
exploration of Canada, and especially of the 
gulf and river of St. Lawrence, proved of great 
geographical importance. 

Cartwright, Edmund, D.D. (1743-1823), invented 
the power loom, and also a wool-combing 
machine. Although these inventions were 
ultimately developed into fortune-making in- 
struments, they benefited their inventor but 
littlé, and in 1809 Parliament made him a grant 
of £10,000, In 1904 a Cartwright Memorial 
Hall was opened at Bradford, the gift of Lord 

_, Masham, — 

@azuso, Enrico (1873-1921), a celebrated tenor, 

was born in Naples, and made his first 


ho opposed the Dictatorship of Julius 
ae aiid. took part in his murder. He died 


in 42 B.c., after being defeated by Mark Antony. 
Castellani, Sir 


‘Aldo, Hon. K.C.M.G. (b. 1877), 
ltalian scientist and foremost living authority 
on tropical diseases. Discovered the cause of 
sleeping sickness and other tropical 


diseases. 
Castlereagh, Viscount, K.G., P.C. (1769-1822). 


British Minister of War and Foreign Secretary 
during the Napoleonic wars, who incurred much 
unpopularity because of the disastrous condition 
of home affairs. Succeeded to the Marquessate 
of Londonderry in 1821, and ended his life by 
suicide the following year. 


Cather, Willa Sibert (1876-1947), American 


author; writer of beautiful English prose in 
novels of rare charm. Most of her scenes are 
laid in the mid-western prairies; The Song of 
the Lark, My Antonia, A Lost Lady. 


Catherine, St., was the name borne by a cele- 


brated virgin of Alexandria, who was put to 
death in 307 for professing Christianity, being, 
according to some accounts, tortured on a 
spiked wheel before execution, though other 
authorities aver that the intended torture was 
miraculously prevented. From this we get the 
term ‘‘ St. Catherine’s wheel,” Her festival is 
on November 25th. 


Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), first wife of 


Henry VIII., was previously the wife of Arthur, 
Henry’s elder brother, who died shortly after 
the marriage. She was the daughter of 
Ferdinand_and Isabella of Spain, aunt of the 
Emperor, Charles VY, and mother of Mary Tudor. 
Henry’s failure to obtain papal consent to the 
dissolution of their marriage precipitated the 
Reformation crisis in England. 


Catherine II., Empress of Russia (1729-1796), 


wife of Peter IlI., who was murdered; suc- 
ceeding him, she proyed herself a capable ruler 
for a time, but ultimately gave way to licen- 
tious excesses, which almost ruined Russia by 
their heavy cost. She was called the ‘“‘ Semi- 
ramis of the North,’’. 


Catherine de’ Medici (1519-1589), wife of Henry IT. 


of France, and a woman of commanding power 
and influence, especially during her Regency, 
which continued while her son Charles Lx, 
was in his minority. Her antagonism to the 
Protestants may have led to the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. In spite of her cruelty, she was 
an able-woman, and showed a great appreciation 
of art and literature. 


Cato, Marcus Porcius (234-149 B.c.), a Roman 


statesman, soldier, and writer, of sirict virtue, 
simplicity and wisdom, who strongly con- 
demned the luxury of his time. He was sur- 
named “‘ the Censor.” 


Catroux, Gen. Georges (b. 1879), French soldier, 


who saw much service with the Foreign Legion. 
When Goy.-Gen. of Indo-China declared 
adherence to the Free French, 1940, and became 
C.-in-C. Free French in Levant, 1941-43. 
French Ambassador to U.S.S.R., 1945-46, 


Catallus, Caius Valerius (87-54 B.c.), an elegant 


Roman poet, whose lyrics to Lesbia are amongst 
the finest compositions of the kind in literature, 


Cavell, Edith Louisa (1865-1915), a British nurse 


and patriot who assisted wounded British 
soldiers to escape over the Dutch frontier from 
Belgium during the Great War. She was shot 
by the Germans. afi 43 


Cavendish, Hon. Henry, F.R.S. (1781-1810), Eng- 


lish chemist and physicist who made researches 
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Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1635), 


Chamberlain, 


Sham! 
architect, who rebuilt Somerset 
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_bered for his discovery of the chemical - 
position of water. ite seodincowered tiarcqen 


(1766). 

vour, Count Camillo Benso (1810-1861), a dis- 
tinguished Italian statesman, who, as Praniar 
to Victor Emmanuel, did much for the unitica- 
tion of Italy. 


Caxton, William (1422-1491), was born in Kent and 


employed in commerce for a time. While visit- 
‘ing Flanders he obtained an insight into the 


then new invention of printing, and afterwards | Chaplin, Charles Spencer (b. 1889), who gained 


‘set up a printing-press of his own at Westminster. 


r 
Cecil of Chelwood, Ist Viscount, P.C., K.C. (b. 1864), 


third son of the third Marquess of Salisbury. 
— a number of political offices before he re- 


rer my 4 a a7 
_- juto the nature of gases. He is chiefly remem- 


gned as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster | 


in 1927 owing to disagreement on Government 
disarmamen 


t policy. 
Conference, 1919, and helped to draft 
Charter of the League of Nations. 
Nobel Prize for Peace, 1937. 

a, St., the patron saint of music. Was a 
Christian martyr of the 2nd or 3rd_ century. 
She is said to have been the first to introduce 
instrumental with vocal music inte Christian 

worship, Her festal day is November 22nd. 

Cerdic, 2 Saxon who invaded Wessex in the early 
part of the 6th century, and made himself ruler 
of that kingdom, becoming ancestor of the 
English Royal line. He conquered the Isle of 
Wight in 530. 

Cervantes, Shavedra Miguel de (1547-1616), famous 

throughout the world as the author of Don 

Quixote. He had a most adventurous career, 

taking part in many military expeditions, and 

not turning to literature until his retirement 
from the profession of arms. In spite of the 
great success of his work, he died in poverty. 

Cézanne, Paul (1839-1906), a French painter of 
power and originality, and intimate friend of 
Emile Zola. 

Chadwick, Sir James, F.R.S. (b. 1891), physicist, 
one of Rutherford’s most brilliant collaborators 
in the field of atomic research. 
neutron in 1922, one of the main steps in the 
discovery of the fission process which led to the 
production of the atom bomb. Joint author with 
Lord Rutherford and C. D. Ellis of Radiations 


; 
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navigator who founded Quebec in 1608, an din 


the following year discovered the fake own 
: ) 7 
71-1842), 2 


renowned English sculptor who contributed 


many fine statues to Westminster Abbey and 


St. Paul's. He left a considerable fortune ti 
the Royal Academy, to take effect after lads: 
herpuncbias of works Ub ant tor toe aaoecvae- 
works of art for the encoura 
ment of sculpture and painting. Hg 


world-wide fame as a film-star comedian, was 
born in London and appeared on the variety 
stage at the age of seven, going to the U.S.A. 
in 1910. He first appeared on the films in 1913. 
His most famous films include The Tramp, 
Shoulder Arms, The Kid, The Gold Rush, The 
Circus, City Lights, The Great Dictator, Modern 
Times, and Monsieur V erdoux. : 


Awarded | Chapman, George (1559-1634), an Elizabethan 


dramatist, who acquired more fame by his 
translation of Homer than. by his plays. 


is a splendid tribute to the old dramatist 
Charcot, Dr. Jean Baptiste Ei 
1936), a famous French explorer, who in 1903~ 


carried out important work in mapping, sound- 
ing, etc., in the South Polar regions, Charcot 
Island in the Antarctic Ocean, which he 
discovered in 1905, is named after him. ; 
Chares (c. 300 B.c.), Rhodian sculptor. He was 
the sculptor of the Colossus of Rhodes, a 
gigantic bronze statue of the Sun-God, and one 


of the Seven Wonders of the World. The 


statue was destroyed after 56 years, in the 
earthquake of 224 B.c. va 
Charlemagne (‘* Charies the Great ’’) (742-814), a 


wise and powerful ruler, general and statesman, — 
of the Franks became 


who from being King 
Emperor of the Romans, and governed an 
empire comprising Gaul, Italy, and large parts 
of Spain and German: 


wa 
Diseovered the | Charles Edward (Stuart) (1720-1788), the “ Young 
called, grandson 


Pretender ” as he came to be 
of James II., and the hero of 1745, lived in exile 
after Culloden, and his later career was mainly 
one of dissipation. 


and Radioactive Substances, published in 1930. | Charles I. (1600-1649), succeeded his father James 


Master of Caius College, Cambridge. 

Chaliapin, Fedor Ivanovich (1873-1938), a world- 
famous Russian opera singer, a bass with great 
dramatic gifts. 

lain, Rt. Hon. (Arthur) Neville, F.R.S. 
(1869-1940), second son of late J. Chamberlain ; 
Prime Minister 1937-40. Ld. Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, 1915-16; Minister of Health, 1923, 

- 1924-29 and 1931; Chan. of Exchequer, Aug. 
1923-—Jan. 1924 and 1931-1937. Lord President 
of the Council in War Cabinet May to Oct. 1940. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph (1836-1914), did 
‘ouch active municipal work at Birmingham. In 
1876 he entered Parliament, and at first was an 
enthusiastic Liberal with Republican tendencies, 
and served in various offices under Mr. Glad- 
stone. When the Home Rule split occurred, he 

“became the most active member of the Liberal- 
Unionist party. In 1895 he accepted office as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies under Lord 
Salisbury, and in that post won a great reputa- 

- tion, notwithstanding the fact that during his 
term of office he had the Boer War to contend 
with. In May, 1903, he caused great sensation 
‘by suddenly advocating a scheme of fiscal re- 
form, involving a partial return to Protection. 
‘This policy was afterwards adopted as one of 
the leading planks of the Unionist platform. 

Rt. Hon. Sir (Joseph) Austen, K.G., 

P.C. (1863-1937), eldest son of Joseph Chamber- 

Jain. Was Chancellor of the Excheauer, 

Secretary of State for India, and First Lord 

of the Admiralty in various Conservative 

aaministrations, but will chiefly be remembered 
for his services in foreign affairs. As Foreign 

Secretary, 1924-20, was prominent at the 

Locarno conference. Awarded Nobel Peace 

Prize, 1926. __. o. 

hers, Sir William, R.A. (1726-1796), a British 

House in 1775. 

He also laid out Kew Gardens and designed the 

. Pagoda there. 

i a French 
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I. as King of England in 1625, and from the 
first was in more or less conflict with Parlia- 
ment. His monetary demands and unjust 
taxation led to the violent opposition which 
resulted in the Civil War, the story of which is 
known to every reader of history. He was 
beheaded in front of the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, Jan. 30, 1649. 

Charles II. (1630-1685). Was in command of the 
Royalist forces in the West during the Civil 
War, and escaped to the Continent after Naseby. 
Subsequently be became King at the Restora- 


tion, and, following upon the sober quietude of — 


the Commonwealth period, formed an accept- 
able change to the people at large until, by his 
excesses, of one kind and another, he proved 
his unkingliness of character. He contrived 
to keep himself fairly popular, however, despite 
his extreme selfishness. ‘ 

Charles V. (1500-1558) was the dominating Euro- 
pean figure for many years, being Emperor of 
Germany and King of Spain, at a time when his 
tactful policy enabled him to guard the interests 
of both Catholics and Protestants with con- 
siderable success. 

Charles XII. of Sweden (1682-1718) was a brave 
but impulsive monarch whose rule was dis- 
tinguished by a fearless and often foolhardy 
policy of war, in the execution of which he 
sometimes sustained serious defeat. Peter the 
Great was victorious over him at Pullowna, 
and he was killed at the siege of Fredrikshald, 
Norway. ; xe 

Chateaubriand, Francois René, Vicomte de (1768- 
1848), had an adventurous and somewhat eccen- 
tric political career, but in the midst of it all he 
contrived to write a number of stories, poems 
and essays, which give him a prominent place 

_in French literature. His Atala and Zhe 
Martyrs are works of genius. 

Chatfield, Admiral of the Fleet } 
O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. (b, 1873), Ministerfor the 
Co-ordination of Defence Jan. 1939 to Apl. 1940 ; 


Keats’s sonnet on reading Chapman’s Homer 
tienne Auguste (1867- 


Lord, P.C., G.C.B., ~ 


05 and 1908-10 commanded expeditions which _ ' 


; 
| 
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ag ai ; : - Mei-ling the sociologist. : 
88; Flag Captain to Cin cern d esectic. and | Chifley BE Hon. Joseph Benedict, P-0.,.MLP. (1885— 
Bre Aah hor nt ate =a: 1951), oe Labour leader and Prime 
; ] 1708-1778), Minister i 
: ne ser atch le cain cami - a rg = Chippendale, ; ras fant dad So 
and was the most eloquent Parliamentarian esigner J inn 5 eS ere 
an i ith France that now highly prized and fetch bie prices. _ ; 
’ pone the Set ee oe independence, s pected bia i hg nay Ba made Be pen 
_ Chatham showed great resourcefulness an iD : ; ; Martin Lane: 
’ igou! triotie efforts were of little | Chirico, Giorgio de (b. 1888), painter assoc! 
ae Se eet citings of in ra oma ue —— Pek aes: born in Greece of Italian 
\E i re from con- % P ‘ 
pea isa ats areata appearance in the | Chopin, Fréderic Francois (1810—49), Polish — 
__ House of Lords to urge a greater resistance to| and composer, son of a French tether ‘and 
Ee _ the war with the American Colonists, and, after | Polish mother. ge mostly ’ 


a Dp ell back in an apoplectic fit shows ics races, and in- 
= Gere ee later, being buried in| cludes the sequence of twenty-five Preludes, the 
Westminster Abbey. : Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Scherzos, and ee 
_ Chatterton, Thomas (1752-1770), young English | ms. He frequented Paris intellectual and 
poet of remarkable talent, unappreciated until musical society, played in numerous concerts 

aS after his death. Unsuccessfully tried to pass over Europe, and died of consumption. . 

: off his writings as newly discovered ancient | Christie, Agatha (b. c. 1898), English detective 

_ manuscripts and killed himself at the age of 17. novelist. Creator of Hercule Poirot, the 

~ Chaucer, Geoftrey (c. 1340-1400). Achieved im: Belgian detective. Her first novel. The 

‘mortality by his Canterbury Tales giving a most | Mysterious Affair at Styles, was rejected by 

~ graphic description of the life and characters of several publishers before appearing in 1921. 

=: _ his time. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. Since then her output has been prolific. 

us Chekov, Anton (1860-1904), a Russian dramatist | Chrysostom, St. John (347-407), a prominent 

- . and short-story writer whose work has been father and saint of the Greek Church who was 

Be translated into English and much appreciated. made Archbishop of Constantinople and was 
. Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo (1760-1842), an famous for his eloquent preaching and per- 

_ Italian composer and one of the most important | _ suasive writing, 

composers of the early French School, and aj Churchill, Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph (Henry 
- noted musical theorist. After producing his Spencer), P.C. (1849-1825), was the second son 
' first opera in 1780 he went to London where| of the sixth Duke of Marlborough. tered 
two new operas were produced. His Iphigenie Parliament in 1874, and four years later became 
in Aulide was produced first at Turin in 1788 prominent on the Conservative side for his 
and afterwards in the same year in Paris. Was scathing attacks on what he called the “ Old 
for 20 years Director of the Conservatoire at Gang” of his own Party, and was one of Mr. 
Paris.. One of his many fervent admirers was Gladstone’s most severe: critics. In 1885 he 
Beethoven, whom he met during astayin Vienna. became Secretary for India, and in the follow- 
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Cherwell, Lord (Frederick A. Lindemann), P.C., ing year was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| PhD. BRS (b, 1886), Prof. of Experimental | and Leader of the House of Commons, but after 
_ Philosophy, Oxford Univer. since 1919. Dir. a few months of brilliant work resigned on some 

’R,A.F. Physical Laboratory in the first world difference of opinion with his colleagues, and 
: war and personal assistant to Mr. Churchill in| never again held office. 

: the second. Paymaster-Gen., charged with | Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winst 


on (Leonard Spencer), 

supervision of atomic energy research, 1951. P.C.,O.M., O.H., F.R.S. (b. 1874), son of the 
Chesterfield, Harl of, K.G. (1694-1773), the rourth last-named. Prime Min. and Min. of Defence, 
Earl, and a statesman of note. His fame 1940-45. Leader of the opposition, 1945-51 
rests, however, upon his Letters to his Son, and @ Min, and Min. of Defence in the 
which for purity of style and grace of expression Conservative Government, 1951. MP. for 
have seldom been excelled, though the moral Woodford since 1945. M.P. for the Epping 
they point is not always one that modern} Division of Hssex, 1924-45. Was with the 

ideas would endorse. British force during the Indian frontier 
Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1986), was one troubles of 1897-98; served in the Sudan 
, of the most active of our modern writers. Campaign, and during the Boer War had 
Contributed to the Illustrated London News, many dramatic adventures. Became a pro- 
etc., and kept himself in evidence in many minent figure in lament, and worked 


literary and journalistic quarters: handled heartily for the Conservatives until Mr. Cham- 
: social questions, art, politics, and criticism berlain brought out his fiscal proposals, when he 
: with equal dexterity and audacity. Pub- 


declared against them in the most emphatie 
lished studies of the lives and works of Robert manner, and eventually joined the Liberal 
Browning and Charles Dickens. Completed ranks. Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 1905- 
the writing of his own autobiography two 08; President of the Board of Trade, 1908-10 : 
months before his death. Home Secretary, 1910-11. First Lord of the 
Chetwode, Lord, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.8.1., K.C.M.G. Admiralty, 1911-15 and 1939-40. » Chancellor 
D.S.O.. (1869-1950). Constable of the Tower of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1915. i r of 
since 1948. Com.-in-Chief of the Army in India, Munitions, 1917; Minister of War, 1918-21 _ 
1980-35; Chief of General Staff, India, 1928- Minister of Air, 1919-21. Sec, of State for 
30; won distinction in the first world war in the Colonies, 1921-22. Chancellor of the Ex- 
Egypt and Palestine, chequer 1924-29; Lord Rector of Aberdeen 
Chevalier, Albert (1861-1923), English music-hall University, 1914-18; Lord Rector of Edin- 
comedian of great originality; celebrated for| burgh University, 1929-82; Chancellor of 
his coster sketches and songs, including My Bristol University, 1930; Leader of Conserva- 
Old Dutch, tive Party since Oct. 1940. Lord Warden of 
Chevalier, Maurice (b. 1889), French stage and the Cinque Ports since 1941. Has exhibited in 
m actor, and in the latter capacity gained the Royal Academy, was elected lemician 
wide popularity Extraordinary in 1948, and is the author of 
Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo (b, 1887), former many famous 5 
President of China and member of the Kuomin- | Cibber, Colley (1671-1757), a London actor and 
tang Party. Emerged from the welter of events dramatist of great repute in his day. The 
Succeeding the death of Sun Yat Sen in 1925 as Careless Husband, and Love’s Last Shift are the 
the leading man in China, a position he main- best of his comedies. Poot Laureate 1730-57. 
tained for a quarter of a century of trouble and | Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.C.), & Roman 
bloodshed. The successful conclusion of the i 


Republican orator and hilosopher. is 
long and costly Japanese war was followed by a 2 ic om 


ong i v v f younger brother, Quintus Tullius Cicero (102— 
civil war with the Communists in North China. 43 B.c.), was a Roman solider of some note. 
im January 1949 withdrew from the office of Both were slain. : 

President following military defeat by the Com- | Cid (El Campeador) (c. 1085-1099), the name given 
muinists and the collapse of the Ke nommintang | to the famous Spanish knight, Diaz, 
régime. Became a Christian of the Methodist Count of Vivar, whose exploits in battle and 
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First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff, 1933-) confession shortly after his marriage to Soong — 


(1749-1801). One of 
earliest Italian composers whose works in his 
time were as popular as they were numerous. 


Was composer to the Court from 1789 
to 1792. His most popular during his 
lifetime was /1 Matri Seoreto, and it is still 


¥ 

ype og oe 
. He ap a 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1885, and for the 
next 20 years was the cleverest performer of 
his class. He possessed a most attractive stage 
personality, and a sense of balance that was 
truly marvellous. 

Lord, P.C., K.B.E. (b. 1887), English 
trade-union official who rose to a = 


45; Gen. Sec. of Trade Union Congress, 1926— 
46. Member of National Coal Board, 1946-47 ; 
Chairman British Electricity Authority, 1947. 


on, 
1674), a statesman of great ability who filled 
the office of Lord High Chancellor under Charles 
Tl,, and for a time was in high favour but, re- 
to pander to Charies’s whims, was dis- 
= went to live in retirement. His 


James II., and it was her daughter who became 
Qneen Anne. Clarendon died in exile at Rouen. 
6th Eari of, K.G., P.C., G.C.M.G. (b. 


Lord Chamberlain since July 1938. 
Kenneth McKenzie, K.C.B. (b. 1993), 
art \ i of the National 
Gallery, 1934-45. Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures since 1934, and Siade Prof. of Fine 
Art, Oxford, since 1946. 
Clark, Gen. Mark W. (b. 1896), distinguished 


He went to T: f 
searches resulted in the publication of his book 
For the Term of his Natural Life, which earned 
for him a very wide reputation. 

Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1846), was one of the 
leaders of the Negro Emancipation movement, 
to which he devoted the main part of his life. 

Claude Lorrain (1600-1682), the most famous 
landscape painter of his century. His real 
name was Claude Gelée, and he was_born at 
Chamange in the Vosges, going from France to 
Rome as a lad, and there laying the foundation 
of his world-wide celebrity. He lived in Rome 
most of his life. 

Clandius I. (10 p.c.-a.p. 54), Emperor of Rome, 
who succeeded his nephew Caligula. He was 
the grandson of Tiberius Claudius Nero, erected 
many imposing buildings in Rome, and visited 
Britain. n his later years he became the tool 
of favourites, and was poisoned by his wife, 


ina. 
Clausen, Sir George, R.A., R.W.S. (1852-1944), 


an English landscape and genre painter whose 
work was greatly influenced by the impressionist 
school. Was for some time Prof. of Painting 


in Royal Academy 
Clausewitz, 


my. 
Gen. Carl von (1780-1831), Germany’s 
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greatest military expert. His classic book Vom 
Krieve, which expounds his theories on war, 
Cominated Prussia in the nineteenth century, 
and is still studied in military schools through- 
out the world. 

eau, Georges Eugéne (1841-1929), a 
prominent French stateman and editor of 
strong Radical tendencies who supported 
General Boulanger for a time and then bitterly 
opposed him. Was still a leading exponent 
of French Radicalism, though he sacrificed 
his independent position to me Premier 
and Minister of the Interior in October, 1906— 
1909, Prime Minister and Minister for War, 
France, 1917-20. He was a great orator, and a 
sturdy defender of Dreyfus. 

Samuel Langhorne (“ Mark Twain ’’) 
(1835-1910). After the Civil War drifted into 
journalism, making himself popular as a humor- 
ist in 1869 by his Innocents Abroad, the result of 
a trip to Europe. His other works include 4 
Tramp Abroad, Tom Sawyer, H Finn, 
and Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

Cleopatra (69-80 B.c.), the famous Egyptian 
Queen whose beauty fascinated Julius Cesar, 
whom accompanied to Rome. After 
Cesar’s death, she returned to Egypt and sub- 
dued Antony, as she had subdued Cesar, and 
on Antony’s death ended her life by poison, the 
tradition is, by applying an asp to her bosom. 
She bore Cesar a son and Antony twins. 

Clifiord, Rev. John, C.H., D.D. (1836-1923), work- 
ed in a lace factory as a boy, entered the Gen- 
eral Baptist College in 1855, qualified for the 
ministry and became pastor of Praed St. 
Church, Paddington, afterwards taking degrees 

Westbourne Park 


ministra’ 

ardent political Nonconformist. Wrote numer- 
ous religious works. Twice President of the 
Baptist Union, also President of the National 
Council of Free Evangelical Churches. 

Clive, Robert, Lord (1725-1774), went out to India 
as a clerk in service of the Hast India 
Company when 17, and during the diplomatio 
difficulties which arose between England and 
France attracted the attention of bis superiors 
by some able suggestions for the curbing of the 
French influence. In the war that followed he 
was given a command and displayed such 
remarkable military genius that he virtually 
became Commander-in-Chief. In the troubles 
that followed with the native rulers, he was 
equally resourceful, and succeeded in laying 
the foundation of the British Empire in India 
on a secure basis. On his return to England 
in 1760 he was raised to the peerage. His 
latter years were marked by mental disturbance 
and ultimately he committed suicide, 

Clovis (c. 465-511) was the founder of the Mero- 
vingian-line of Frankish kings, and a convert 
to Christianity. He defeated the Burgundians 
and West Goths, and fixed his court at Paris. 

Clyde, Sir Colin Campbell, Baron, K.C.B. (1792- 
1863), a British Field-Marshal who served in 
the Peninsular and Crimean wars, Made a 
great reputation as Commander-in-Chief in 
India during the Mutiny. 

Clynes, Rt. Hon. John Robert, P.C, (1869-1949), 
M.P. for Platting Divn. of Manchester 1906-31 
and 1935-45. Home Sec., 1929-81. Lord Privy 
Seal and Deputy Leader of the House of 
Commons, Jan.-Nov., 1924; Chairman Parlia- 
mentary bour Party, 1921-22. Par. Secy. 
Minister of Food 1917-18. 

Coates, Albert (b. 1882), was the principal con- 
ductor of the Imperial Opera, Petrograd; a 
famous conductor at Covent Garden, New York 
and other musical centres. 

Cobbett, William (1762-1835), a politician and 
controversialist, who, through the medium of 
his Political Register, attacked both Radical 
and Tory inturn. Entered Parliament in 1832: 
= 1830 his Rural Rides were published in book 

‘orm. 

Cobbold, Cameron Fromanteel (b. 1904), Governor 
of the Bank of England since 1948. Only twice 
before had a younger man been appointed. 

Cobden, Richard (1804-1865), the son of a Sussex 
farmer, who afterwards became a commercial 
traveller, and during the Corn Law Agitation 
came into great prominence as an advocate ot 
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Free Trade. He devoted himself so completely 
to this cause, that for some years he entirely 
neglected his business affairs and in recognition 
of his services a subscription of £80,000 was 
raised for him in 1845, and in 1860 a further 
sum of £40,000. ra catered bien " 
1841, and except for an interval of two 3 
remained a member till his death. In 1860 he 
negotiated a commercial treaty with France 
which was of great benefit to the trade of this 
country. Titles and other honours were 
offered to him but declined. 4 

Cochran, Sir Charles Blake (1872-1951), a promi- 

nent English theatrical manager and producer 
who began as an actor in America, Among his 
many successes were Bitier Sweet, Cavalcade, 
and a number of brilliant revues. 

Cockcroft, Sir John Douglas (b. 1897), C.B.E., 

- M.A,, Ph.D., F.R.S., physicist ; educated Man- 
chester and Cambridge Univs., Dir. Atomic 
Energy Research Estab, at Harwell. Shared 
1951 Nobel Prize with Prof. E.T.S. Walton for 
their work on the atom. ne 

(1861-1913), British 


Cody, Sampel Franklin 
aviator, born in U.S.A., but became a natural- 
He was the first man to 


ised British subject. 
fly in Great Britain—making a flight of 27 

~ minutes in October 1908 in the first practical 
British flying-machine of his own’ make. Was 
killed while flying in 1913. 

Cody, William Frederick (1846-1917), American 
showman, known as “ Buffalo Bill,” who in 
1883 founded his great Wild West show. 


Cohn, Ferdinand Julius (1828-1898), the famous 


German bacteriologist, of which science he was 
the virtual founder. 

Coke, Sir Edward (1552-1634), Chief Justice, rival 
of Bacon, wrote the Institutes, etc., to expound 
the Common Law, which he also championed in 
the Courts and in Parliament. His extensive 
legal erudition added many new interpretations 

A Common Law system and helped te 
ensure its survival. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619-88), French statesman, 
who fostered new industries and encouraged 
commerce, endeavoured to reform the finances, 
and established the French Navy on a sound 
basis. A patron of literature, science, and art. 

Cole, George Douglas Howard (b. 1889), the well- 
known English economist and author. Univer- 
sity Reader in Economics at Oxferd. Has 
written many books on social and economic 
problems including The Intelligent Man’s Guide 
through World Chaos, 1982, and has also writ- 
ten (with his wife) The Intelligent Man’s Review 
of Modern Europe and A Guide to Modern 
Politics, 1934; and, also in collaboration with 
his wife, many popular detective stories. 

Coleridge, 1st Baron (1820-94), Lord Chief Justice 
of England from 1880 until his death. Was a 
distinguished scholar, orator and barrister, his 
most famous case being the Tichborne trial in 
foes when his speech for the defence lasted 
23 days. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), one of the 
great poets of the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, whose Ancient Mariner and a few other 
poems stand unsurpassed for poetic beauty 
and originality. % 

Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel, A.R.C.M. (1875-1912), 
musical composer, who was trained at the Royal 
College of Music, and in 1898 had an Orches- 
tral Ballade performed at the Gloucester 
Festival. The following year he produced his 
cantata, Hiawatha, and in 1911 composed 
the music for Alfred Noyes’s Peace Poem. 

Colet, John (14877-1519), humanist. and divine, 
founded St. Paul’s School, 1512. As scholar 
and friend of Erasmus he helped to bring the 
New Learning to England. 

Collier, Hon. John (1850-1934), English painter 
who became highly popular for his “ problem ” 
pictures. He is best remembered, however, as 
8 distinguished portraitist. 

Collingwood, Lord (1750-1810), British admiral 
whose ship the Royal Sovereign led the fleet 
to battle at Trafalgar and who on Nelson’s 
death assumed the command. 

Collins, Michael (1890-1922), was General C.-in-C, 
Trish Free State forces; Minister of Finance, 
1921-22; Chairman of Provisional Gov. o 


f 
isish Free State, Jan—August, 1992. ‘Shot. 


in ambush Aug., 1922. 
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Collins, William, R.A. (1788-1847), a noted land- 
figure 


scape and painter, and father of Wilkie 
Collins, | if 

Collins, William Wilkie (1824-1889), the novelist, 
was for many years associated with Charles 
Dickens, pa ee Ms Dead Secret, The 
Woman in White, and No Name. f 

Colman, Ronald (b. 1891), English film actor. 
First appeared on the stage in 1914, going to 
America in 1920. Made his film debut in 1923 
as leading man to Lillian Gish in The White 
Sister. Achieved reputation as a most polish- 
ed screen actor =i Beau ren Bulldog 
Drummond, Raffies, and many others. 

Colt, Samuel (1814-1862), of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, invented the revolver and patented it 
in 1835. It was some time before its utility 
was recognised, but after being used with great 
effect in the war with Mexico it was universally 


adopted. 

Columba, St. (521-597), the founder of the monas- 
tery of Iona, was a native of Ireland. From 
his lonely island shrine he made frequent mis- 
sionary journeys to the Highlands of Scotland, 
where he made many converts and was greatly 


revered. 

Columbus, Christopher (c. 1446-1506), the famous 
Tialian navigator, who, prevailing upon Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain to bear the expense 
of an expedition of discovery, set out on his 
first voyage in 1492. He first discovered the 


third voyage, in 1498, landed on the 
lowlands of South America. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney (1845-1927), friend of R. i. 
Stevenson aud biographer of Keats. Was 
Keeper of Prints at the British Museum, 1884— 
1912. Author of numerous works on art and 
literature. J 

Combe, Andrew (1797-1847), a celebrated physi- 
cian, who was the author of several works on 
phrenology and physiological science, and was 

Cotes physician to Queen Victoria in 1838. 
mm 


Compton, Prof. Arthur Holly (b. 1892), American 
physicist and Professor of Physics at Chicago 
University since 1923. His work on X-Rays 
established what is known as the Compton 
Effect, 1923. Was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
physics 1927, and has been honoured by the 
Scientific societies of many countries. He 
directed the world survey of cosmic rays, 1931— 
33. His brother Karl Taylor Compton (b. 1887) 
is also a physicist who has taken an important 
part in radar and atomic bomb research. 

Compton, Fay (b. 1894), English actress, whose 
numerous successes include performances in 
Peter Pan, Romeo and Juliet and other plays. 
Has also made successful appearances in films 
in England and later at. Hollywood. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857), a French philosopher, 
founder of positivism, and father of social 
philosophy. 

Condé, Louis Il., de Bourbon, Prince de, “‘ The 


Great Condé” (1621-1686), was a distinguished ~ 


military commander. Victor of Rocroi, 1643. 

Confucius (c. 551-479 8.c.), Chinese philosopher 
and sage, founder of the great world religion of 
Confucianism. He was not concerned with the 
supernatural but appealed to reason and 
taught love and respect of one’s fellows, 
superiority to ambition, charity, forgiveness. 
and repentance. 

Congreve, William (1670-1729), was a famous 
Restoration dramatist, whose comedies of 
Manners reflect the grossness of his age only 
too closely, but are redeemed by the brilliancy 
of his wit. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924), novelist and master 
in the merchant service, who wrote some fine 
sea stories, strong in plot, and fuil of the true 
salt flavour, He was a Pole by birth but had 
for many years resided in England when on 
land. His first novel of note was Almaver’s 
Folly, 1895. : 


r 


_ of East Bergholt, Suffolk, and became one of 

__ the greatest of English landscape painters. He 
_ had long to wait for recognition, but ultimately 

attained high honour and exerted a strong 
influence in the development of landscape art. 
Constant, Jean Joseph Benjamin (1845-1902), a 
_* famous French painter of Oriental subjects and 
portrait painter. His “‘ Prisoners in Morocco,” 

fhe Harem,” and “ The Emir’s Favourite,” 

- are among his more celebrated pictures. 

_ Constantine the Great (c. 272-337). Emperor of 
- Rome from 306 to his death. Transferred the 

_ Capital of the Empire from Rome to Byzantium, 

__ thence called Constantinople after his name. 
Constantine I. (1868-1923), King of Greece, 1913- 
— 17, and 1920; married Princess Sophia of 

Prussia, sister of the Kaiser. M. Venizelos set 
up a national movement, and in June, 1917, 
the Entente Powers forced Constantine to 

: putting his son Alexander on the 

throne. In 1920 Alexander died. At the 
elections shortly afterwards M. Venizelos was 
defeated and resigned, and as the result of 
® plebiscite Constantine was recalled, but 
exiled in 1922. t 
_ ook, Captain James (1728-1779), an adventurous 
navigator, whose Voyages Round the World is a 
classic. He made many discoveries in the 
- name of Great Britain, including the Sandwich 
_.° {now Hawaiian) Islands. He was murdered 
‘ at Hawaii by natives. 
Cooper, Sir Astley Paston, Bt., F.R.S. (1768-1841), 
' one of the greatest surgeons of his time, and the 
_ guathor of several important medical textbooks. 
Cooper, James Fennimore (1789-1851), was a very 
popular American novelist, who from about 
1820 to the time of his death produced a suc- 
cession of stirring stories of adventure, which 
enjoyed much popularity, among them The 
Spy. The Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, 
and The Deer Slayer. 
Cope, Sir Arthur Stockdale, K.C.V.0., R.A. (1357- 
1940), was a well-known portrait painter. 
Copernicus (or Koppernick), Nicolaus (1472-1543), 
the famous Polish astronomer who propounded 
the astronomical system which bears his name. 
He was 2 Prussian doctor and canon of the 
chapter of Frauenburg. 
Coppéc, Francois Edouard Joachim (1342-1908), 
one of the most popular of modern French 
writers, who as poet, novelist and dramatist, 
was equally successful. 

_ Coquelin, Benoit Constant (1841-1909), eminent 

__ French actor (“ Coquelin ainé ”), and Coquelin, 
Em (* Coquelin cadet”), bis _ youngest 
brother (1848-1909), were leading lights of the 
Théatre Francais. 

- Corelli, Marie (1864-1924), a novelist whose works 
had a very extensive circulation and cover a 
wide field of observation. Since the publica- 

tion of her first novel, A Romance of Two 
Worlds, in 1886, was constantly before the 
Fs public. Barabbas, The Sorrows of Satan, The 
Master Christian, The Treasure of Heaven, are 
characteristic works. 
Corneille, Pierre (1606-1684) the French tragic 
dramatist, whose Cid, Polyeucte, Le Menteur, 
and other plays marked a new era in French 
dramatic production. 
Cornwallis, 1st Marquess (1738-1805), commander 
of the British forces which surrendered to the 
Americans, at Yorktown in 1731, thus ending 
the War of Independence; was twice Governor- 
__ General of India. ': 
Corot, Jean Baptiste (1796-1875), a French land- 
scape painter of great repute. 
Correggio, Antonio Allegri da (1494-1534), the 
great Italian painter of the Lombard School, 
_whose “ Ecce Homo ” is in the British National 
Gallery. 
Cortes (or Cortez), Hernando (1485-1547), a 
Spanish adventurer who earned great renown 
by capturing Mexico for Spain, and held that 
country in subjection for ten years. 
Cortot, Alfred (b. 1877), eminent pianist, born at 
Nyon, Geneva, and studied at Paris Conserva- 
toire and became chorus director at Bayreuth. 
Conducted the first complete performance in 
Paris of Wagner's Hing. 
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of Irish Republic 1948-51. 
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Open Champion in 1934, 1937, and 1948. Pro- 
fessional at Royal Mid-Surrey Club. 


| Courtneidge, Cicely, C.B.E. (b, 1893), English 


actress, born in Sydney, she made her stage 


debut in Manchester in 1901. After six years 
in Australia she appeared in London in 1907 in 
Tom Jones, and thereafter in musical comedy, 
including The Arcadians. Later she appeared 
in Revue and Music-Hall performances. The 


wife of Jack Hulbert (¢.v.), she starred opposite 


him in revues such as The House that Jack 
Built, and Folly to be Wise. 

Victor (1792-1867), a French philosopher 
who founded what is called the Eclectic school 


of Modern Philosophy. His writings cover 7 


nearly the whole field of philosophy. 

Cousins, Samuel, R.A. (1801-1887), the greatest 
mezzoprint engraver of his day, whose plates 
after Reynolds, Millais, Landseer, and Hogarth 
reach the highest point of this kind of art work. 

Coverdale, Miles (1488-1568), one of the early 
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Costello, John A., K.C. (b. 1891), Prime Minister _ 
tate, 1926-32, helped to 


draft the Statute of Westminster. at 
Cotton, Henry (b. 1907), England's leading golfer. 


English Reformers, was born in Yorkshire,and = 


afterwards became a monk of Norwich and ~ 
He collaborated with — 
Tyndale in translating the Bible; the Psalms — 


still used in the Prayer Book are taken from 
their translation. j 
| Coward, Noel (b. 1899), a successful English play- 
| wright and actor. Author of-dHay Jever, 
Private Lives, Bitter Sweet, Cavalcade, Blithe 
Spirit, In Which sg Serve, This Happy Breed, 


| later Bishop of Exeter. 


and treatment. 

Crabbe, Rev. George (1754-1832), a poet of rural 
life and scenes, noted for his faithful pictures, 
eee ecm rp and soundness of his senti- 
ments. 

Craig, Edward Gordon (b. 1872), the son of the 
late Dame Ellen Terry, author of several books 
on stagecraft. Has produced many plays in 
England and on the Continent. 

Craigavon, 1st Viscount (1871-1940), first Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland 1921-40. Was 
Treasurer of H.M. Household, 1916-18; Par. 
Secty. to Minister of Pensions, 1919-20; 
Financial Secty. to the Admiralty, 1920-21. 

Crane, Walter, R.W.S. (1845-1915), first President 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society and 
holder of the Albert Gold Medal. Painted 
many notable pictures, and his works on 
decorative art are of great value. 

Cranmer, Thomas (1489-1556), Archbishop of 
Canterbury under Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI.: an ardent promoter of the Reformation. 
On Mary’s accession at first consented to return 
to the old faith, but when called upon to make 
public avowal of his recantation, refused, and 
was burnt at the stake. Translator and author 
of much of the Book of Common Prayer. 

| Crawford, Francis Marion (1854-1909), an Ameri- 
can novelist who obtained considerable emi- 
nence by his stories of Italian life, including A 
Roman Singer, Saracinesca, and Saint Ilario. 

Crerar, Gen. Henry Duncan m, C.H., O.B., 
D.8.0. (b. 1888), Canadian military leader. 
Rose to Lt.-Col. in first world war. Commanded 
ist Canadian Army, N.W. Europe, 1944-46. 

Crichton, James (1560-1582), a Scotsman, who 
earned considerable renown for his gifts of 
learning and general accomplishments and 
was called ‘The Admirable Crichton.” He 
was assassinated when only twenty-two years 

| of age in Mantua, 

Crichton-Browne, Sir James, M.D. F.RS., 
¥.B.S.E. (1840-1938), was a famous specialist 
in mental disorders and Visitor in Lunacy for 
the Lord Chancellor’s department 1875-1922. 
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Cripps, Rt. Hon. Sir (Richard) Stafford, P.C., 
ra ore .C., F.R.S., MP. (b. 1889), Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 1947-50; Represented 
__ Bristol since 1931. Brilliant career at the Bar. 
_-- Solicitor-Gen., 1929-81, Expelled from the 
: Labour Party, 1939, because of his association 
Be with the “popular front” campaign. Am- 
bassador to. Moscow, 1940-42, and Minister of 
Aircraft Production, 1942-45. Went on mis- 
sions to India in 1942 and 1946. Resigned his 
seat in Parliament and. as Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer in 1950 because of broken health. 
_ The programme he set before post-war Britain 
was one of purposeful austerity, but his out- 
_ standing ability and masterly exposition of the 
economic situation won him support from all 
sides. if 
ispi, Francesco (1819-1901), noted Italian states- 
man, who aided Garibaldi and was his supporter 
_ throughout. Premier 1887-91 and 1893-96. 
Achieved many reforms for his country. 
spin, St., a saint of the Roman Church and 


~ and his brother, natives of Rome, settled in 
Soissons, France, and there preached Chris- 
 tianity, supporting themselves by shoemaking. 
Suffered martyrdom in 287, by being thrown 

_ into a cauldron of molten lead ; commemorated 

on Oct. 25. 

Croce, Benedetto (b. 1866), an Italian philosopher 

_ and critic who made a European reputation by 

_ his writings on esthetics. Was Minister for 

Public Instruction, Italy, 1920-21, F 

Croesus (died c. 546 B.c.), the last King of Lydia 
(560-546 3B.c.), who reigned fourteen years, 
and acquired such immense wealth that his 
_ Bame has ever since been proverbial. He was 

oe a wise king, whose memory still survives 
in his wise sayings. Solon was his friend, 

“and it was Solon’s name that he uttered thrice 

while standing before the pyre on which 
Cyrus had condemned him to be burnt. This 
touched Cyrus, who spared his life and made 
him his companion. He succeeded his father 
Alyattes on the Lydian throne, 560 B.c. 

Crofts, Ernest, R.A. (1847-1911), was keeper of 

7, the Royal Academy, and one of the most noted 
painters of battle pictures. 

Crome, John (1769-1821), known as “‘ Old Crome,” 
from being a humble house-painter became 
eminent as a painter of landscape. 

Cromer, 1st Karl of, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., G.0.M.G., 
K.C.S..., C.1.E., F.R.S. (1841-1917), a diplo- 
matist who won celebrity in the post of British 
Comptroller-General in Egypt from 1883 to 

5 1907. It was a stupendous task that he had 

: imposed upon him, but he resolutely devoted 

himself to it, with the result that Egypt was 

- lifted from financial difficulty and internal 
disorder to a condition of prosperity. In 1908 
published Modern Egupt and Ancient and 
Modern Imperialism in 1910, 

Crompton, Samuel (1753-1827), was a poor cotton 

” worker at Bolton who invented the spinning 

. mule, which greatly increased the power of 

cotton production. In spite of ceaseless toil, 

__ he received little recognition. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658), Lord Protector of 
England from 1653 to his death. At one time 
contemplated emigrating to America, but, 
entering Parliament and becoming enthusiastic 
in the popular cause, obtained recognition as 
one of the Parliamentary leaders, and ulti- 
mately, on the outbreak of the Civil War, 
becume General of the Roundheads. How 
he gained battle after battle, and after the 
execution of Charles I. was installed at the head 
of the Commonwealth, is familiar history. 

Cromwell, Richard (1626-1712), son of the fore- 
going, and his successor in the Protectorate. 

Cromwell, Thomas (1485-1540), originally a 
protégé of Wolsey, rose to high office under 

Henry VIII and began the suppression of the 

monasteries. Wxecuted after the failure of the 

Anne of Cleves marriage, which was part of his 

policy of alliance with the Protestant princes of 


Germany. ; 
Cronin, Archibald Joseph, M.D. (b. 1896), a 
Scottish doctor whe is now a well-known 
novelist. He leapt into fame in 1931 with his 
Hatter’s Castle, which was followed by other 
of Scottish life. His 
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realistic studies 
novel Citadel caused a tremendous sensation. 
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: Crookes,» Professor Sir William, O.M., F.R.S. 
" (1832-1919). President of the 


Royal Society, — 
Nov, 1918 to. 316.2 Am) eminent nape! 
scientist, whose discoveries in- ; 
electricity have been of the greatest importance. 
Was a past-president of the British Association, 
and the author of many books on chemical 
subjects. The discoverer of thallium and 
inventor of the radiometer. ‘ j 

Cruikshank, George (1792-1878), a celebrated 
book illustrator who was for a time associated 
with Charles Dickens, and later on illustrated 
numerous works of other novelists of his day, 
showing great humour and power of character- 
delineation. : 

i Bruce Frederick (1889-1917), English 
peste of letters. Won fame with 
i npointed Man. 

Cunard, Sir Samuel, Bt. (1787-1865), shipowner 
and co-founder of the British and N. American 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. which later be- 
came the Cunard Line and as a result of a 
mnerger in 1934, the Cunard-White Star Line. 
Owners of the two largest liners afloat—the 
Queen Elizabeth and the Queen Mary. 

Cunningham, Admiral of the Fleet, Viscount, 0.M., 
K.T., G.C.B., D.S.0. (b. 1883), won the D.S.0. 
and two bars in first world war. C.in-C., 
Mediterranean, 1939-42. Allied Naval C.-in-O., 
North African campaign. First Sea Lord, 


1943-46. 

ham, General Sir Alan Gordon, K.C.B., 
D.S.0., M.C. (b.- 1887), brother of Viscount 
Cunningham. Directed Abyssinian campaign 
and commanded 8th Army, 1941. 
served as the last. British High 
in Palestine. 

Cunningham, Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
Henry Dacres, G.C.B., M.V.O. (b. 1885) 
ine Mediterranean, 1943-46. First Sea Lord 
1946-48. 

Cunninghame-Graham, Robert Bontine, J.P. 
(1852-1936), was a well-known anthor who 
—— numerous works on Spanish-American 
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Curie, Prof. Pierre (1859-1906) and Madame 

. Marie (1867-1934) are names that have been 
deservedly prominent during recent years as 
those of the joint discoverers of Radium. M. 
Curie was a Frenchman, but Curie was a 
Pole; they were both indefatigable scientific 
investigators. Shared the Nobel Prize for 

. Physics 1908, while their danghter, Mme. Irene 
Joliot-Curie, shared with her husband, M. 
Joliot, the 1935 Nobel Prize for Chemistry, 
awarded for their researches in radio-activity. 

Curtis, Dame Myra, D.B.E., M.A. (b. 1886), 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, since 
1042. Civil Servant, 1915-41. Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Children Deprived of 
a Normal Home Life, which produced the 
Curtis Report. Many of its recommendations 
are embodied in the Children Act, 1948. 

Curzon of Kedleston, Marquess, K.G., PG:; 
G.C.S.1., G.C.I.E. (1859-1925), statesman and 
administrator. As a young man gained dis- 
tinction as traveller and author. From 1899 to 
1905 was a vigorous and outstanding Viceroy of 
India. Foreign Secretary, 1919-24, when he 
played a dominant part in the reconstruction of 
the Middle East and was prominent at many 
conferences after the first world war. 

Cuthbert, St. (635-687), a. famous monk who 
became prior of Melrose, and afterwards of 
Lindisfarne. For a time he lived in seclusion 
on one of the Farne Islands, but from 684 was 
Bishop of Hexham. 

Cuvier, Georges Leopold, Baron (1769-1882), a 
French naturalist who founded a system’ of 
classification in zoology, and originated the 

‘ science of comparative anatomy. He was a 
Voluminous and able writer. . 

Cuyp, Albert (1620-1691), a famous Dutch land- 
scape painter, several of whose works are in our 
National Gallery. 

Cyprian, St., was an eminent ecclesiastic of the 8rd 
century, who wrote several notable treatises on 
matters of Christian doctrine. He was be- 
headed in 258, at an advanced age, and the 
present English calendar commemorates him 
on Sept. 26. = - : ij 
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later | Cyrus the Great (c. 600-529 B.c.), founded the 


Persian monarchy in the 5th century B.o. and 
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Louis Jacques Mandé (1789-1851), a 
who acquired fame as the in- 
ventor of the earliest, photographic. process, and 
then devoted himself to scene-painting and be- 
came part proprietor of the Diorama in Paris. 
Daimler, Gottlieb (1834-1890), German invento’ 
with N of Col 


him. 
Daladier, Edouard, Hon. G.C.M.G. (b. 1884), Pre- 
- mier of France April 1938 to March 1940, pre- 
viously from Jan.—Oct. 1933 and for a few days 


in Jan. 1934. 
Sir Henry Hallett, O.M., G.B.F., F_B-S., 
M.D., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.C.P. (b. 1875). Presi- 
dent, British Association, 1947, and of the 
Royal Society, 1940-45. Adviser to the B.B.C. 
tific programmes, 1950. Awarded Nobel 

Prize for Medicine, 1936. 
ist Marquess of, P.C., K.T. (1812- 
Marq of 


Ni , Jhambi, Pega 
left India in 1856, and the 
Mutiny broke out. 
Dalton, John (1766-1844), 
mathematician, renowned 


the familiar simi 
The incident is 
of the 4th century B.c. 

Walter Johannes (1862-1950), Ameri- 
can musician, active in the musical develop- 
ment of the United States. Conductor of the 
New York Symphony Society, 1885-1927, and 
composer of three operas and of incidental 
music to Greek plays. 

Dane, Clemence (Winifred Ashton), author of 
Regiment of Women, A Bill of Divorcement, 
and Will Shakespeare, amongst many successful 
novels and plays. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele (1863-1938), Prince of 
Monte Nevoso, 1924, the Italian poet, dramatist 
and novelist, and one of the more remarkable 
literary men in Europe. Served European War 
1915-18 (wounded). In Sept. 1919 he led an 
nnofficial raid on Fiume and seized the port and 
town. When the Treaty of Rapallo was signed 
in 1920, D’Annunzio refused to recognise the 
Treaty, and declared war against Italy. Fiume 
was attacked and D’Annunzio, after a short 


resistance, surrendered. 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), the greatest of 
Ttalian poets, was born in Florence ina period 
of political upheaval. Wrote some of his finest 
work after he was driven from his native city 
in 1301. Though he met her but once or twice, 
he conceived an abiding love for Beatrice Porti- 
nari whom he first met in 1274. His Divina 
Commedia is the greatest poem of the Middle 
Ages oe has been translated into all languages. 

Danton, Georges 

raeeaber of the National Convention at the 


Jacques (1759-1794), a famous | 


PROMINENT PEOPLE 


period of the first French Revolution. Was 
made President of the Committee of Public 
Giant’ him. Degton wee conagol gaan 
5 anton was co 

fuillotine shortly afterwards. bg 
D’Arblay, Madame (1752-1840), better known as 
Frances (Fanny) Burmey, daughter of Charles 
, Made a great sensation while quite 
young and unmarried by her novel Hvelina, 
which opened the doors of Society to her and 

gained her the friendship of Dr. Johnson. 
was the name borne by three Persian kings. 
The first reigned from 521 to 485 B.c., and was 
defeated by the Greeks at Marathon. The 


to 405 p.c. The third Darius was the last 
of the Persian kings, reigning only from 336 
to 331 n.c. when Alexander the Great invaded 
his kingdom and defeated him in two great 
battles. Darius was soon afterwards assassin- 


ated. 

Darling, Grace Horsley (1815-1842). By the per- 
formance of her heroic deed in putting off ina 
small boat from the lighthouse on one of the 
Farne Islands, of which her father was keeper, 
to the rescue of the shipwrecked crew of the 
Forfarshire, whose lives she saved, she made 
herself an enduring name. She only 23 
years of age at the time, and died four years 
later of consumption. 

Darnley, Earl of (1545-1567), was married to Mary 
Queen of Seots—as her second husband—in 
1565. Two years later, after Mary had entered 
into an intrigue with Bothweil, he was mur~ 


dered. / 

Darrow, Seward (1857-1938), famous 
American lawyer. He practised in Chicago for 
more than 50 years, and was the foremost 
criminal advocate in America for more than 
half that period. Appeared as counsel for 
the defence in a number of important cases of 
world-wide interest, among them the Debs 

Case (1895), the Steuenburg Murder 
(1907), Macnamara , at Los Angeles (1911) 
and last but not least the Dayton Monkey Trial 
(1925) or Evolution Trial. 

Darwin, Charles Robert, F.R.S. (1809-1882), the 
distinguished scientist, whose Origin of Species 
first clearly formulated and elaborated the 
theory of evolution. His first work (1837) 
described a five years’ cruise in the Beagle, 
which the Government had sent out for 
scientific purposes. Origin of Species 
appeared in 1859, and, though defended and 
supported by the scientific thought of the time 
generally, was much attacked by theologians. 
In 1871 Darwin issued his Descent of Man, a 
still further elaboration of the evolution theory. 

His other principal works were The Expression 
Emot Man and Animals (1872), Insec- 

Different Forms of 


He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Daudet, Alphonse (1840-1897), the celebrated 
French humorist and novelist, all of whose 
works have been translated into English. 

Davenant, Sir William (1606-1668), a dramatist 
and poet of much note in his time, who filled 
the office of Poet Laureate in succession to Ben 
Jonson, He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

David I. (1084-1153) was King of Scotland and 
uncle of Matilda, daughter of Henry [.; he 
took up arms against Stephen on his repudia- 
tion of Matilda’s claims to the English crown. 

David IL. (1324-1871), King of Scotland from 1330 
to 1370. He was the son of Robert Bruce, and 
in conflict with the English Army at Neville’s 
Cross, in 1346, was defeated and made prisoner 
by Queén Philippa. 

David, Sir (Tannatt William) Edgeworth, K.B.E., 
OM.G., D.S.0., F.R.S8. (1858-1934), an Aus- 
tralian geologist of the first rank, who was 
Professor of Geology at Sydney University 
1891-1924, Spent much of his time in ex- 
ploration, and accompanied as geologist, 
Shackleton’s Antarctic Expedition, 1907-9, 
jeading the party that discovered Mt. Erebus, 
and discovering with Sir Douglas Mawson the 
South Magnetic Pole. 

David, Jacques Louis (1748-1825), a celebrated 
French painter of classic and historic subjects, 
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David, St., whose festival falls on March 1st, lived | Dearmer, Rev. Canon Percy (b. pla, chee’ 


in the 6th century in Wales, and founded 
various monasteries. Is the patron saint of 
the Principality. 

Davidson, Randall Thomas Davidson, 1st and only 
Baron, P.C., G.C.V.O. (1848-1930), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1903-1928. Dean of Windsor, 
1883-1891; Bishop of Rochester, 1891-1895 ; 
and Bishop of Winchester, 1895-1903. Was for 

- a long period Domestic Chaplain and Clerk of 
the Closet to eatice Stee eg eae a in 
1878 the daughter chbishop Tait. 

Davies, Ben, Mus.Doc., F.R.A.M. (1858-1943), 
Welsh tenor, was for many years one of the finest 
oratorio singers, and held a leading position 
on the concert platform and at musica] festivals. 

Davies, Rt. Hon. Clement, P.C., K.C., M.P. (b. 
1884), lawyer and politician. Called to the 
Bar, 1909, took silk, 1926. Leader of the 
Liberal Party, and has represented Montgomery 
since 1929. 

Davies, Sir (Henry) Walford, K.C.V.O., O.B.E., 
Mus.D., D.Mus, (1869-1941), Master of the 
King’s Music, 1934-41; Director of Music and 
Chairman of the National Council of Music, 
University of Wales, 1919-41, and Gresham 
Prof. of Music, 1924-41. 

Davies, William Henry (1871-1940), was a Welsh 
poet who spent his early life as a tramp and 
odd-jobman. Forsix years he wandered about 
America, where he lost a foot * train-jumping,” 
and for eight years followed a similar life in 

England, tramping, peddling and stopping in 
common lodging-houses. His poems reveal an 
intimate knowledge of and love for Nature. An 
account of his life is given in his Autobiography 
of a Super Tramp. 

Davis, Jefferson, (1808-1889), an American states- 
man, who on the breaking out of the Civil War, 
was made President of the Confederate States. 
After the war he was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Federals, put on his trial for treason, and 
subjected to much indignity, but was ultimately 
discharged and wrote (1881) The Rise and Fail 
of the Confederate Government. 

Davis, John (c, 1550-1605), one of the great Eliza- 
bethan explorers and discoverer of Davis’s 
Strait, the channel between the Atlantic and 
Arctic Oceans on the west of Greenland, In- 
vented the backstaff, or Davis’s quadrant. 

Davitt, Michael (1846-1906), after a hard-working 
and precarious bringing up this ardent Irish 
Nationalist attracted much notice by the bitter 
speeches he made on behalf of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, and in 1870 was sentenced to 
fifteen years penal servitude for treason-felony, 
but was released on ticket of leave in 1877. 
Was one of the founders of the Irish Land 
League 1879. In 1881 was sent back to penal 
servitude, but released again in the following 
year. Was elected to Parliament while a 
prisoner at Portland but disqualified, Suc- 
ceeded in entering Parliament in 1892, and 
resigned in 1899, 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, Bt., F.R.S. (1778-1829), the 
inventor of the safety-lamp. Was an eminent 
chemist whose researches and discoveries were 
of great scientific importance. Was the first 
to employ the electric current in chemical 
decomposition and discovered that nitrous 
oxide was perfectly respirable, 

Dawber, Sir (Edward) Guy, R.A, (1861-1988), Eng- 
lish architect. As Chairman of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, he did much 
to bring about the restoration ‘of buildings 
throughout the country, 

Dawson, (George) Geoffrey (1874-1944), editor of 
The Times, 1912-19, and 1923-41 + educated at 
Eton and Oxford; was private secretary to 
Lord Milner in §, Africa, 1901-5, editor of the 

_ mec cntesbarg reed 1905-10. 
wson, Peter (b, 1882), British singer, born i 
Adelaide, South Australia, He is ne pOeaseagor 
of a magnificent baritone voice, and for many 
<5 eee in recording for the gramo- 

* well as appeari 

palation. ppearing on the concert 

jawson of Penn, Viscount, P.C., G.C.V.0., K.C.B. 
K.OMG. (1865-1945), Physician-in-Ordinary 
to George VI. 1937-45; George V, 1907-36 ; 
and to Edward VIII. from Jan. to Dec, 1936, 
and when Prince of Wales 1933-36. Pres. of 
Koyal College of Physicians, 1931-38. 


divine who was Prof. of Ecclesi 

King’s College, London, 1919, and lecturer from 
1924-32, where he drew large audiences to his 
public lectures. _ Vicar of Chelsea Church, 1924, 
and Canon of Westminster in 1933. Is the 
author of many books on church matters, 
including Liturgy, Carols, Hymns, etc. : 

Debussy, Claude Achille (1862-1918), the great. 

' French —— whose work marks an epoch 
in musical history. 

De Falla, Manuel (1876-1946), a noted Spanish 
composer, best known in England for_ his 
enchanting ballet, The Three-Cornered. Hat, 
which was one of Diaghiley’s greatest successes 
after the first world war. 

Defoe, Daniel (1660-1731), the son of a London 
butcher. He became a political writer and 
novelist, obtaining world-wide fame by his 
Robinson Crusoe, written when he was nearly 
sixty years of age. This was followed by 
several other novels, all of great merit. 

De Forest, Lee (b. 1873), American inventor who 
was the first to use alternating-current trans- 
mission, improved the thermionic valve detector 
and amplifier, which revolutionised wireless and 
by which modern wireless and sound films 
(Talkies) were made pessible. Holds over 200 
Tadio patents. Also designed the first high- 
power station for the United States Navy. 

De Gaulle, Gen. Charles A. J. M. (b. 1890), was 
Colonel commanding a tank brigade of the 
French Army in 1933, but his advanced ideas 
on mechanised warfare were more appreciated 
by the German military authorities than by the 
French. On the collapse of France in 1940 he 
refused to surrender, but raised and led the 
Free French fighting forces, with headquarters 
in England and the Cross of Lorraine as their 
badge. Since the new constitution which set. 
up the Fourth Republic he has refused to aily 
himself with any of the existing political 
parties and has formed the “ Rally of the 
French People ” in opposition to the left wing. 
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De Havilland, Capt. Geoffrey, C.B.E., FR.Ae.A. 


(b. 1882), a pioneer of civil and military avia- 
tion. Began flying in 1908 and was the founder 
of the Stag Lane Aerodrome at Hendon and 
the designer of the famous Moth machines. 
Contributed in great measure to the advance of 
civil aviation since the first world war. Won 
the King’s Cup Air Race in 1938. His son was 
Killed in 1946 while testing a plane in pre- 
paration for breaking world speed record. 

Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor Eugéne (1798-1863), 
French painter of great imaginative and 

tic force, of the romantic school. 

De La Mare, Walter John, C.H. (b. 1873), an 
imaginative writer whose most popular works 
are Henry Brocken, Memoirs of a Midget, and 
The Connoisseur. 

Delane, John Thadeus (1817-1879), the famous: 
editor of The Times, who, though he did not 
write himself, made his paper the greatest 
journal in the world. He occupied the editorial 
Position from 1841 to 1877. 

Delaroche, Paul (Hippolyte) (1797-1858), an 
eminent French historical ter. 

Delibes, Clément Philibert Léo (1836-1891), a 
French composer of much graceful and refined 
music, including two or three operas, numerous 
operettas, and some exquisite ballet music of 
very delicate texture. 
elius, Frederick, C.H. (1862-1984), one of the 
few really great English composers since Purcell. 
Born of German parents at Bradford he early 
showed a taste for music and became a pro- 
ficient violinist. Put to a commercial career 
by his father, he found the life intolerable, and 
at the age of 20 he went to Florida, where he 
worked for two years as a planter. Devoting 
his leisure to music, he became largely self- 
taught, and on his return home entered the 
Leipzig Conservatoire. He then settled in 
France at Grez-sur-Loing, but his later years 
were much troubled by a partial blindness, 
He published his first work in 1892 and began 
slowly to produce a succession of compositions, 
the full beauties of which were not generally 
realised until recent years by the musical 
public. Partly owing to the indefatizable 
work of Sir Thomas Beecham he gradually won 
popularity in England. His independence of 


: and his unorthodox musical education in 
in a class alone. 


~fiatey fe auetated, Bie chest isoeton 
/; . ' ¢ io 
led to his being styled “ the 


toh sty laughing philo- 
sopher,” and the tradition tells that he put out 
his eyes in order to prevent being distracted in 
his speculations. 
De Morgan, William Frend (1839-1917), son of 
Augustus de Morgan (1806-71), was engaged in 
: ic pursuits until 1906, when he surprised 
the novel-reading world by a remarkably 
clever story of humour, character, and observa- 
tion entitled Joseph Vance. His later novels 
include Alice-for-Short (1907), Somehow Good 
(1908), and When Ghost Meets Ghost (1914). 
osthenes (385-322 3.c.), the famous Greek 
orator, statesman and warrior who, by his 
Philippics, roused the Athenians to resist the 
growing power of Philip of Macedon. Sixty- 
one of his orations were preserved, and are 
regarded as perhaps the finest examples of 
‘ their kind. 

De Quincey, Thomas (1785-1859), an_eminent 
essayist and critic, the friend of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey. His Confessions 
of an Opium-eater is a British classic. 

, Edward Stanley, K.G., P.C., G.C.M.G. 
14th Earl of (1799-1869), was an eminent 
statesman who served as Prime Minister in the 
Governments of 1852, 1858, and 1866. 

Derby, Edward George Villiers Staniey, 17th Earl 
» ot, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.V.0., T.D. (1865— 

1948), came into special prominence in 1915 as 

Director-General of Recruiting. Chairman of 

the Air Committee, 1916. Under-Sec, for 

War and War Sec., 1916-18 and again 1922-24. 
 _ Ambassador in Paris, 1918-20. 

De Reszke, Jean (1853-1925) and De Reszke, 
Edouard (1856-1917), Polish operatic singers, 
the first a tenor, the second a baritone, who 
achieved fame and immense fortunes by their 


-  _ singing. 
Derwentwater, 3rd Earl of (1689-1716), the leader 
of the English Jacobite movement for placing 
the Pretender on the English throne. The 
rising took place in 1715, but was completely 
erushed by the Battle of Preston, and Derwent- 
_ _ water was beheaded. 

Desborough, Lord, K.G., G.C.V.O. (1855-1944), 
Chairman of Thames _ Conservancy rd, 
1905-37; Capt. of the Yeoman of the Guard, 
1924-29; in his younger days was a noted 

athlete and swimmer; swam twice across 
Niagara. 

Descartes, René (1596-1650), the famous French 
_ philosopher, mathematician, and author. Un- 
‘convinced by scholastic tradition and theo- 
logical dogma, he sought to get back to primary 
truth, to the very definition of knowledge or 
the reason why anything can be said to be true, 
The basis of his Cartesian philosophy is sum- 
med up in his own words Cogito, ergo sum (I 
think, therefore I am). 

Desmouiins, Lucie Simplice Camille Benoist (1760— 
1794), was one of the fiercest of the French 
Revolutionary leaders, and from the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille to the early days of the 
‘Terror was unflagging in his onslaughts upon 
the aristocrats and the priesthood. He fell 
under the displeasure of Robespierre, however, 
and was sent to the guillotine along with 
Danton. 
De Valera, Eamon, LL.D. (b. New York, 1882), 
leader of the Fianna Fail Party of the Rep. of 
Jreland; Prime Minister 1951; 1938-48 and 
Minister for External Affairs 1932-48. Pres. 
of Executive Council of Irish Free State, 1932- 
38; Chancellor of National University of Ire- 
land since 1921; Pres. of Sinn Fein, 1917-26 
when Fianna Fail was founded; Delegate to 
Assembly and Council of League of Nations, 
1932, and President thereof 1932 and 1938. 
De Valois, Dame Ninette, D.B.E. (b. 1898), Irish- 
born ballet dancer and choreographer. Be- 
tween world wars had many triumphs as a dancer 
with the British National Opera company and 
with the Diaghilev Russian ballet. Director of 
the Sadlers Wells School of Ballet since its 

foundation in 1931. 

Devonshire, 8th Duke of, K.G., P.C., G.C.¥.0. 

(1833-1908). Entered Parliament in 1857, as 
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the Marquis of Hartington and speedily mad 
name as a Liberal politician, holding various— 
offices. Separated from Mr. Gladstone on th 
Home Rule question, and in 1895 entered Lord 
Salisbury’s third Ministry until Mr. Chamber-— 
lain’s Declaration of Fiscal Policy in 1903, 
» when he declared himself a Free Trader. ee, 
Dewar, Professor Sir James, F.R.S. (1842-1923), a 
prominent chemist, and a native of Kincardine. — 
In 1877 was appointed Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution, and in 
_1888, jointly with Sir Frederick Abel, invented 
cordite. He attracted great notice by his 
experiments with gases, and in 1891 succeeded 
in obtaining -liquid oxygen. Introduced 
thermos flasks into science and industry. 7 
Dewey, Admiral George (1837-1917), was a com- 
paratively unknown American naval comman- 
der until his opportunity came in 1898 during 
the Spanish-American War, when he captured — 
and destroyed a Spanish fleet in Manilla Bay. 
Dewey, Prof. John (b. 1859), the eminent American 
philosopher, psychologist and educationist, 
who, after holding professorships at the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, Michigan and Chicago, 
where he was also Director of the School of 
Education until 1904, was Prof. of Philosophy 
at Columbia University, New York, 1904-32. 
A follower of William James (¢.v.), he became 
well known in America as an adherent of 
Pragmatism. He has carried out important 
researches in education, and has written much 
on philosophy. 
De Witt, Jan (1625-72), Dutch republican states- 
man, who carried on war with England and 
later negotiated the Triple Alliance, but was 
overthrown by the Orange Party and murdered. 
Diaghilev, Sergei Pavlovich (1872-1929), Russian 
impresario and ballet producer, who selected 
the best of modern dancers, musicians, and 
artistes in his productions. He held an unique 
position, and when he died, the Russian Ballet, 
as the world had known it, died with him. 
Dick, Sir William Reid, K.C.V.O., R.A., F.R.B.S. 
(b. 1879), a notable sculptor; his statue of 
David Livingstone was unveiled in Africa in 
1934, and in 1948 his statue of Franklin Roose- 
velt in Grosvenor Square was unveiled by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The memorial statue of King 
George V. at Westminster is also his work. 
Sculptor-in-Ordinary to King George VI. for 
Scotland since Aug. 1938. Pres. of Royal 
Socy. of British Sculptors, 1933-38. 
Dickens, Charles (John Hufiam) (1812-1870), the 
most popular novelist of the 19th century, who 
from very humble beginningz worked himself up 
to the highest position in the world of letters. 
His literary output was enormous. From the 
time of the publication of the Pickwick Papers 
down to his death in 1870, covering a period of 
33 years, he produced novel after novel, all pos- 
sessing the original Dickensian characteristics, 
yet each wonderfully different from the rest and 
his popularity continues undiminished. He did 
so much for the cultivation of the true sentiment 
of Christmas that, whenever that season comes 
round, his name is recalled with honour and 
homage. As a public reader of his own works 
Dickens evinced a marvellous dramatic gift. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lowes (1863-1932), 
English scholar, author and philosopher. Well 
known as an interpreter and upholder of the 
Greek view of life, which is the subject of many 
of his books. 
Dicksee, Sir Francis Bernard, R.A. (1853-1928), 
well known as the painter of numerous pictures, 
including “ Harmony,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and “ The Funeral of a Viking.” » 
Diderot, Denis (1713-1784), the famous French 
philosopher and editor of the Dictionnaire 
Encyclopedique, which occupied him thirty 


years. 

Diemen, Anthony van (1593-1645), Dutch Ad- 
miral who was Governor-General of the East 
Indian Colonies, 1636-45. He extended Dutch 
influence and trade throughout the Far Hast, 
promoted explorations to Australia, 1636-42, 
and on one of such explorations, Abel Tasman 
discovered New Zealand and named the island 
which we now know as Tasmania, Van Dieman’s 


Land. ; 
Diesel, Rudolf (1858-1913), German engineer, 
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inventor of an internal-combustion engine 
: "Which he patented in 1893. The modern s0- 
-_-ealled Diesel engine represents bie sayy 
' ments achieved by many men and ha 
mainly from the invention of Herbert Akroyd- 
Stuart, patented in 1890. 2 

Dimitrov, Georgi (1882-1949), Bulgarian Com- 

4 munist politician and Prime Minister 1946-49. 

Engaged in Communist activities since 1909, 

‘and lived mainiy in the U.S.S.R. In 1933 
was charged by the Nazis with complicity 

in the Reichstag fire, but so brilliant was his de- 
iy. fence that the Court was forced to acquit him, 

Diocletian (a.p. 245-313), Roman Emperor from 

284 to 305. Inaugurated the system of part- 

nership Emperors, dividing the Empire into 

four sections, administered by himself in the 

Fast, Maximianus in Italy and Africa, Con- 

_ stantius in Britain, Gaul, etc,, and Gallerius in 

‘Illyricum. Abdicated in 305. Was a ruthless 
persecutor of the Christians. 

Diogenes (412-322 ‘p.c.), the celebrated Greek 

cynic philosopher who is said to have lived in 

a tub, wearing the coarsest clothing and living 

" ae ng BR ere orig Many of his sayings 
have prese le 

_ Dionysius. ‘wo of the tyrants of Syracuse bore 

a this name. The first was a great soldier and 

* statesman as well as a poet and philosopher, 

and lived from ¢, 480-367 s.c. The second 

Dionysius was his son and successor, but was 

of such a cruel disposition that he was driven 

from the throne and died in obscurity in 343. 

Disney, Walter Elias (‘* Walt?’?) (b. 1901). 
~ American cartoonist; creator of Mickey Mouse, 

* Silly Symphonies, Donald Duck Cartoons, and 
Pinocchio shown on the screen. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. (See Beaconsfield.) 

Disraeli, Isaac (1766-1848), the father of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. Was an interesting worker in 
@ special literary field, and produced some 
exceedingly interesting volumes dealing with 

_ authors and their writings. His best-known 

‘ work is his Curiosities of Literature. 

- Dixon, Harold Bailey (1852-1930), Professor of 
Ohemistry at Manchester University, 1887- 

'_- 1922, whose work on gaseous explosions opened 
@ new era in combustion research. 

Dobson, Frank, C.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.B.S. (b. 
1888), a leading English sculptor. President 
of the London Group, 1923-27. 

Dobson, Henry Austin, LL.D. (1840-1921), was 
in the Civil Service from 1860 to 1901, and was 

the author of several volumes of Society verse 
pt prose works, dealing chiefly with the 18th 
century, 
odd, Francis, R.A., R.W.S, (1874-1949), painter, 
engraver and draughtsman. He was one of 
the official artists during the War of 1914-18, 
and executed a valuable series of portraits of 
British Admirals and Generals on active ser- 
vice. Appointed one of the official artists for 
the second world war, 1989-45, 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge (1832-1898), a writer 
and Mathematical Lecturer at Christ Church, 
Oxford, who, under the pseudonym of Lewis 
Carroll, achieved lasting fame by his Alice’s 
Adventures in Wondertand, one of the most 
delightful books for children ever written. 

_ Dolei, Carlo (1616-1686), the famous Florentine 
painter, examples of whose Madonnas and Saints 
are found in most National collections, 

Dominic, St. (1170-1221), founder of the Order 

’ of Dominicans, or Black Friars, who devoted 
much energy to the conversion of the Albigenses, 
but meeting ‘with small success, instituted a 
policy of persecution after the manner of the 
later Inquisition, 

Domitian (Titus Flavius Domitianus Augustus) 

3 (52-96), a Roman emperor who, after many 

; cruel and tyrannical acts, aroused the enmity 

4 of the people and was finally assassinated. 

Donatello (Donato di Nicoldo di Betto Bardi) 

(1386-1466), the famous Italian sculptor, whose 
works are to be seen chiefly at Florence, though 
Several examples are at South Kensington. 

Dénitz, Karl (b. 1891), German Admiral. Com- 

‘manded German Navy from 1948, assumed 
supreme command of armed forces, May 1st, 
1945, and surrendered German Army to Allies 
on May 7th. Sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment as a war criminal by International 
Military Tribunal, Nuremberg, 1946. 
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‘Donizetti, Gaetano (1798-1848), the Italian com- 
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poser to whom we owe the operas of Lucia di- 
ceramectmag r, La es du Régiment, La Favorita, 
Don Pasquale, and others. 
Donne, John (1573-1631), an English poet and 
divine. As a preacher he was celebrated in his 
lifetime but few of his poems were printed and 


Paul’s in 1621. Sir Edmund Gosse’s Life and 
Letters appeared in 1899 and Sir Herbert 
Grierson’s monumental edition of Donne’s 
poetry in 1912. 

Donoghue, Stephen (“* Steve *?) (1884—1945), in his 
day a famous jockey. Rode the Derby Race 
winner six times, and established a new record 
by winning this classic event in three successive 
years, 1921-22-23. 

Doolittle, Lt.-Gen. James H. (b. 1896), American 
airman. Made first non-stop flight across 
American continent, 1922. Won Schneider 
Cup race, 1925. Led first bomber attack on 
Tokio, 1942. Commanded U.S. Air Forces in 
North Africa, 1942, and Britain, 1944—45. 

Doré, Gustave (1833-1883), the well-known French 
artist, famous for his colossal scriptural paint- 
ings and his powerful illustrations to the works 
of Dante, Milton, and Tennyson. 

Dostoievsky, Feodor Mikhailovitch (1821-1881), 
one of Russia’s greatest novelists. Author of 
Crime and Punishment, Brothers Karamazov, 
The Idiot, The Possessed, etc. Dostoievsky’s 
novels are quite exceptional for their deep 
psychological insight, vision and marvellous 
tragic and analytic power, and have had a pro- 
found influence on modern European writers. 

Doughty, Charles Montagu, M.A. (1843-1926), 
English writer and explorer. His most im- 
portant travels were in Arabia. He is the 
author of the unique classic Arabia Deserta, 
written in a striking prose style. based on that 
of the Elizabethan period. 

Douglas, Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord, G.C.B., 
M.C., D.F.C. (b. 1893), commanded Fighter 
Command, 1940-42, R.A.F. Middle East, 1943- 
44, and Coastal Command, 1944-45. C.in-C. 
and Military Governor of British Zone of Ger- 
many, 1946-47. A Labour peer. 

Doulton, Sir Henry (1820-1897), the inventor of 
Doulton ware, and one of the leading potters 
of modern times. 

Dowden, Edward, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D, 
(1843-1913). Well known for his critical and 
other writings, mainly dealing with the lives 
and works of the poets. Was Professor of Liter- 
ature at Trinity College, Dublin, for 37 years. 

ihe 2 Chief Marshal Lord, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.0., O.M.G. (b. 1882), Chief of Fighter 
Command in Battle of Britain, 1940. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, M.D. (1859-1980), 
masterly writer of detective stories and of 
historical romances such as the White Company 
and Rodney Stone. Creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, the archetype of detectives, who 
shared a flat in Baker Street with his friend and - 
chronicler, Dr. Watson, and conducted a long 
series of investigations. The immensely 
popular stories mostly appeared in the Strand 
Magazine and include such terrifving adven- 
tures as the Hound of the Baskervilles and the 
Speckled Band, In later life Doyle was notable 
as @ spiritualist. 

Doyle, Richard (1824-1883), an artist of much 
humour and fancy, who was exceedingly popu- 
lar while on the staff of Punch from 1841 to 
1850, The familiar cover of Punch is his work. 

D’Oyly Carte, Richard (1844-1901), English 
theatrical manager, associated with the pro- 
duction ‘of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
operas. The D’Oyly Carte Opera Companies 
played Gilbert and Sullivan all over the world, 

Drake, Sir Francis (c. 1540-1596), the great ad. 
miral of Queen Elizabeth’s time, who made 
many adventurous voyages, bent partly on dis- 
covery and partly on plunder, He was a leading 
figure—under Lord Howard—in the attack on 
and destruction of the Spanish Armada in 1588, 

Draper, John William (1811-82), American 
chemist, born in Liverpool, he emigrated to 
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America in 1831, and in 1841 was one of the Frederick Browning, Comptroller of Princess 
founders: of the School of New York | Elizabeth’ “igen iyee 
~ eng 28 Gig pee - ibeth’s Household. Author of many 


, Theodore (1871-1945), was an American 
author, or" one of the great writers of definitely 


life are written in vigorous native prose. 
Lt. Alfred (1859-1935), a French 


term 

strenuous efforts on his behalf secured a pardon 
later. In 1906 he was entirely exonerated and 
reinstated in the army, with the rank of Major, 
and made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

Drinkwater, John (1882-1937), was a well-known 
dramatist and poet. His plays Abraham 
Lincoln and Oliver Cromwell have had great 
praise and success. 

Driver, Samuel Rolles (1846-1914) a distinguished 
Hebrew and Old Testament Scholar who was 
Regius Prof. of Hebrew at Oxford, 1883-1914. 
He was one of the greatest Hebrew scholars of 

his day, and was one of the higher critics of the 


Old t. 
Drummond, William (1585-1649), a Scottish poet 
. —Jaird of Hawthornden—whose works dealt 
largely with political matters, but revealed con- 
poeti Ben Jonson walked from 

London to Scotland to pay him his respects. 
rd (Briscoe) 


exterior of 
Victoria and Albert Museum (1909). 


of the most 


Originall 
to the Royalist 


grapher-royal, 1670-83. 

Du Barry, Marie Jeanne Bécu, Comtesse (1746- 
1793), the favourite of Louis XV., who exercised 
great influence over the King, but after his 
death, and the breaking out. of the Revolution, 
took refuge in England for a time. Being 
tempted to return to Paris in 1793, she was 
arrested and guillotined. 

Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni (1835-1903), a_ noted 
‘African traveller who was chief of General 
Gordon’s staff in 1874, and wrote many valuable 
books of travels, his studies of the gorilla being 


especially interesting. 
Dufferin and Ava, lst Marauess of, P.C., K.P., 
G.O.B., GCS, GOMG., G.C.LE., F.RS. 


(1826-1902), was a diplomatist of great experi- 
ence, @ writer of brilliance, and filled many high 
offices with distinction and success, including 
those of Governor-General Canada and 
Viceroy of India. 

Duke-Elder, Sir Stewart, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.Sc., 
M.D. (b. 1898), @ distinguished ophthalmologist 
and ophthalmic surgeon at several London 
Hospitals. ~- 

, Alexandre (1802-1870), the famous 
French novelist and dramatist, who published 
more volumes than any man of his time, the 
greater part of them of high merit. In the 
field of historical romance he showed wonderful 
power and resource, and his thrilling story Monte 
Cristo is one of the great novels of the nineteenth 
century. He also wrote The Three Musketeers. 

Dumas, Al Fils (1824-1895), was the 
son of the last-named, and attained almost 
equal fame with his father, both as novelist 
and tist. His La Dame aux Camélias 
was his most famous novel. é 

Du Maurier, Daphne (b. 1907), grand-daughter of 
George Du Maurier, daughter of Sir Gerald 
Du Maurier, the actor, and wife of Lt.-Gen. Sir 


novels and plays including Rebecca, Jama 
Inn, and Frenchman's Creek. ve 

Du Maurier, George Louis Paimella Busson (1834- 
1896), one of the best known of the Punch 
artists during a long period and author of the 
novels of Peter Ibbetson, Trilby, and The Martian. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Patrick, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
K.C, (1870-1943), Gov.-General of the Union 
of South Africa 1987-43; Minister of Mines, 
1933-36, and was Minister for the Interior, 
Public Health and Education, Union of South 
Africa, 1921-24. 

Duns Scotus, Johannes (c. 1265-1308), a famous 
scholastic, who was, according to tradition 
bern at Duns, in Berwickshire, and became a 
Franciscan friar and theological professor at 
Oxford. Later he was, it seems, regent of the 
University of Paris. was the great doc- 
trinal opponent of Thomas Aquinas. 

Dunsany, 18th Baron (b. 1878), Irish dramatist. 
and author. He has written a number of 
colourful, whimsical and deeply imaginative 
novels, as well as short stories, and many plays, 
by which he has become well-known. 

St. (c. 924-c. 988), the famous Abbot of 
Glastonbury and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who lived through the reign of five kings, and 
exercised great political influence. 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois (1697-1763), was gover- 
nor of the French Kast Indian possessions at the 
time when Clive was guiding the fortunes of the 
East India Company, and after Clive’s victory 
at Plassey Dunleix’s day was over. He returned 
to France, and fell into disgrace and poverty. 

Direr, Albrecht (1471-1528), the great German 
painter and engraver, and friend of Luther. 
Many of his engravings.are inthe British 
Museum. Of Nuremberg birth, he may be 
regarded as the founder of the German school 
and the inventor of etching. 

Durbam, John George Lambton, Earl of (1792- 
1840), served as Governor-General of Canada 
after the disturbances of 1837, and in 1889 
presented the famous Durham Report to Parlia- 

This laid down the principle of colonial 
self-government and marks a turning-point in 

the affairs of the Empire. 

Elenora (1861-1924), an Italian tragedienne 


and a generous benefactor of British Art. 
(.) Antonin (1841-1904), the eminent Czech 
composer. Combined with a striking gi- 


country by his Stabat Mater in 1883. 
nm, Sir Frank (Watson), K.B.E., ¥.R.S. (1868- 

1939), Astronomer Royal (1910-33). Was pre- 

viously (1905-10) Astronomer Royal for Scot- 

land. -Was the author of a number of works 

on astronomy, and widely celebrated for his 

interesting public lectures. 4 
Dyson, Sir George, Kt., M.A., Mus.D., LL.D., 
F.B.C.M. (b. 1883), Director of the Royal 
College of Music since 1938. Author of The 
New Music, in which he analyses the technique 
of modern schools of composition. Com 
a symphony, a violin concerto, and_several 
choral works, such as The Canterbury Pugrims 
and Ne mezaar, 


E 


Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock, P.R.A. (1793-1865), an 
eminent English painter whose works were 
mostly of a religious character. Pres. of R.A. 


1850. 

Eastman, George (1854-1932), American inventor 
who invented the roll photographic film and the 
famous Kodak camera. He amassed @ yast 
fortune and during his lifetime gave £60,000,000 
for educational endowments, especially 
Rochester, New York, where he was educated. 
In 1930 he gave £300,000 to the Royal Free 
Hospital, London. 
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Ebert, Friedrich (1871-1925), Leader of the 
German Social Democratic Party from 1916; 
Chancellor of Germany from Nov. 9, 1918, and 
the first President of the German Republic 
from 1919 until his death, 

Eck, Johann von (1486-1543), was one of the most 
vigorous opponents of the Reformation in 


Germany. 
_ Eddington, Prof. Sir Arthur Stanley, O.M., F.R.8. 


- (1882-1944), Plumian Professor of Astronomy, 
Cambridge, 19138; Director of the Cambridge 
Observatory, 1914-44. Author of The Nature 

~ of the Physical World (1928) and many scientific 
works. 


_ Eddy, Mrs. Mary Baker (1821-1910), discoverer 


and founder of the religion (theology and 
practice) which she named Christian Science, 
and founder of the Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Author of the Christian Science text-book, 
Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
published in 1875. 

Ede, Rt. Hon. James Chuter, P.C., M.P. (b. 1882), 
Home Secretary in two Labour Governments, 
1945-51. Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Education, 1940-45. 


- Eden, Rt. Hon. (Robert) Anthony, P.C., M.C., 


‘M.P. (b. 1897), Deputy Prime Min. and Foreign 
Sec. in Mr. Churchill’s Government, 1951. En- 
tered Parliament in 1923 and held various 
offices dealing with foreign affairs before be- 
coming Foreign Sec. in 1935. Resigned in 
Feb. 1938, on a difference of policy, but 
rejoined the Government on the outbreak of 

_ the second world war. Became successively 
Secretary for the Dominions, Secretary for 
War, and, 1940-45, Foreign Secretary. 

Edgar (944-975), King of England from 959 to 
975, was a monarch of enlightened ideas, who 
under the influence of Dunstan was able to 
carry out many useful reforms, 

Edgar Atheling (c. 1060-c. 1130), as grandson of 
Edmund Ironside, was the lawful heir of 
Edward the Confessor, but in the confusion of 
the Norman invasion he was unable to maintain 

_ his claim, 

Edgeworth, Maria (1767-1849), Irish novelist, 
whose stories included Castile Rackrent, The 
Absentee, and Belinda. 

Eilison, Thomas Alva (1847-1981), an American 
inventor, who after an adventurous boyhood 
became a telegraph operator, and had _ his 
attention directed to electrical problems. 
Hstablished himself in New York in 1869, and 
invented an improved printing telegraph. In 
1876 set up an elaborate laboratory and factory 
at Memlo Park, New Jersey, from which place 
he sent out many clever and some startling 
inventions, including a system of duplex tele- 
graphy, afterwards improved into quadruplex 
and sextuplex transmission, the phonograph, 
and a method of preparing carbon filaments for 
the electric lamp; patented over 1300 in- 

Bamund it (Ironside) 
mun - (Ironside) (980-1016), the son of 
Kthelred, after years of contention with the 
Danes, made a compact with Cenute to divide 
England between them, but dying shortly after- 
wards the kingdom was settled on Canute. 

Edward the Confessor (c. 1004-1066), the Anglo- 
Saxon king who immediately preceded—save 
for the brief reign of Harold of less than a year 
—the Norman Conquest, and founded West- 
minster Abbey, where a smaller church, then 
dilapidated, had previously for a period had 
& precarious existence. He was a Trelizious- 
minded mystic, and was canonised in 1161, and 

_ given the shrine in the Abbey of his origination, 
which yet remains fairly intact, despite the 
ravages of time and disturbing hands. 

Edward the Elder was the son of Alfred, and suc- 
ceeded him as King of the West Saxons in 901. 
He was successful in overcoming tlie Danes, and 
became overlord of the Northern counties, 

Edward the Martyr (963-979) became king in 
succession to Edgar, but, although supported by 
Dunstan, was not able to prevail against his 
stepmother Elfrida, who had him murdered, 

Edward I. (1239-1307) was king of England from 

' 1272 to 1307. Took part in the Crusades, com- 
pleted the conquest of Wales, overcame Scottish 
opposition—executing Wallace and receiving 


the submission of Bruce, and promulgated many | 


wise laws. He was nicknamed “ Longshanks,” 


years 
minster Abbey for final burial. 
Edward 


Edward VI. (1841-1910). 


Bhrlich, Paul (1854-1914), 
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Edward If. (1284-1327), the son of Edward I., suc- 


ceeded his father when the latter died at Burgh- 
over-Sands in 1307. Suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Scoteh at Bannockburn, and on 
account of his arbitrary disposition, cruelty 
and layish concessions to favourites, was de- 
posed in 1327, and afterwards murdered at 
Berkeley Castle. 


Edward If. (1312-1377) was one of the ablest of 


English monarchs who, although much taken 
up with long and bitter wars with France and 
Scotland, did much for the commercial interests 
of the nation, and was the means of introducing 
large numbers of Flemings into the country, 
who laid the foundation of the English textile 
manufactures. He married Philippa of Hai- 
nauit, and was the father of Edward the Black 


Prince. ’ 
Edward IV. (1442-1483) attempted unsuccessfully 


to regain the lost English possessions in France, 
and resorted to many despotic expedients for 
obtaining supplies but it stands to his credit 
that he entered into trading treaties with the 
commercial merchants of the Continent which 
were of benefit to his people. 


Edward V. (1470-1483)—son of Edward TV. and 


Elizabeth Woodville—was the unfortunate king 
who was put to death in the Tower of London, 
and succeeded by Richard I1., his unscrupulous 
uncle, who had made himself * Protector” and 
assumed the Crown a little more than two 
months after the death of Edward IV. 


brother the Duke of York as having occurred 
in prison. The bones of the murdered boys 
were many afterwards taken to West- 


VI._(1537-1553), succeeded his father, 
Henry VIII., when in his tenth year and died 
in his sixteenth year. The Reformation under 
the Regency of Somerset first, and then of 
Northumberland, made considerable progress 
during his brief reign. He was induced during 
his last illness to name Lady Jane Grey his 
successor, with results disastrous to that unfor- 
tunate personage and many others concerned. 
Was married to Prin- 
cess Alexandra of Denmark in 1868. Visited 
India in 1875, and from that time onward was 
constantly in the public eye, taking part in all 
kinds of functions. Succeeded to the throne 
on the death of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22, 1901. 
The Coronation, which had been planned for 
June 26, 1902, had to be postponed in conse- 
quence of the King’s sudden illness, but 
eventually took place on August 9 in the same 
year. His Majesty was a powerful factor in the 
preservation of the peace of Europe, his friendly 
intercourse with the heads of the French, Ger- 
man, and other nations earning for him the title 
of “ Kdward the Peacemaker,” 


Edward VIII. (b. 1894), succeeded to the throne on 


the death of his father, George V., Jan., 20, 
1936; Prince of Wales 1911-36. Abdicated in 
favour of his brother H.R.H. the Duke of York 
Dec. 10, 1986, and was created Duke of Wind- 
sor. Governor of the Bahamas 1940-45, 


Edwards, John Passmore (1823-1911), was for 


many years proprietor of the Echo and other 
London papers, and after acquiring a fortune 
devoted himself to public affairs and philan- 
thropy. He was M.P. for Salisbury from 1880 
to 1885. In the founding and development 
of free libraries and art galleries, and in many 
other charitable directions, he performed great 
and substantial service. 


Edwards, Jonathan (1703-1758), was an American 


metaphysician who obtained a high reputation 
by his Treatise on the Freedom of the Will. 


Edwin, (585-633), King of Northumbria, killed in 


battle at Hatfield Chase, Yorkshire, in 633. 
He was baptised into the Christian faith at 
York in 627, and built a church there. He was 
canonised later, 
bert was a descendant of Cerdic, king of the 
West Saxons, and reigned from 802 to 839 in 
Wessex ; later years became the first 
king of all England. In 835 he had to drive 
the Northmen away from Cornwall. 

a noted German 
scientist who was Director of the Royal Insti- 
tute for Experimental Therapeutics at Frank- 
fort-on-Maine, which he made famous. by his 


7 


: 
q 
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experimental laboratory work in 
with cancer. His prolonged experimental re- 
searches brought him world-wide renown, his 
greatest triumphs being the discovery of sal- 
yarsan and neo-salvarsan. He was one of the 
founders of serum therapy, and did important 
work on diphtheria and anti-toxin. 

Eiffel, Alexandre Gustave (1832-1923), the famous 
French engineer, who was one of the first to 
employ compressed-air caissonis in bridge 
building, Among his notable works are the 

great Eiffel Tower, Paris (1887-89) and the 

Panama Canal Locks. His investigations of 

aerodynamics have been of great service in 

aeronautical engineering. 

Prof. Albert (b. 1879), world famous 
for his outstanding work on relativity. Prof. 
of Theoretical Physics and Permanent Member 
of Inst. for Advanced Study, Princeton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., since 1933. Was Director of 
The Kaiser Wilhelm Physical Institute, Berlin, 
1913-33, when he was exiled by the Nazis. 
David, Hon. G.C.B., 


Europe, Dec. 1950; 
in E 


ower, General 
O.M., D.3.M. (b. 


orth Africa, 1942-43. rved 
war with U.S. Tank Corps, and later held vari- 
ous Army posts throughout the U.S. and in 
the Philippines. U.S. Chief of Staff, 1945-48. 
President of Columbia University, 1948-50. 

Eleanor, Queen of Edward I. (d, 1290), was a 

* woman of great piety and devotion. After her 
death the king had memorial crosses erected at 
the twelve places where her body rested on its 
way from Grantham to Westminster. 

Elgar, Sir Edward, Bart., O.M., G.C.V.O. (1857- 
1934), English composer and Master of the 
King’s Musick, 1924-34. Starting as a violinist 
and a teacher, he composed many choral-orches- 
tral works for various festivals and sprang to 
fame with the Enigma Variations, musical 
portraits of his friends. Other compositions 

_include two symphonies, the oratorios The 
Kingdom, The Apostles and The Dream of 
Gerontius, and the tone-poem of Falstaff. 

Elgin, Thomas Bruce, 7th Earl of, P.C. (1766- 
1841), a British diplomatist who brought to 

England from Athens the famous “ Elgin 
marbles,” now in the British Museum. 

Eliot, George (1819-1880), the pen name of Marian 
Evans, who produced some of the most memor- 
able novels of the 19th century, including Adam 
Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner, 
Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda, 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns, 0.M. (b. 1888), one of the 
foremost, lyric poeta of the 20th century. Born 
in U.S.A. he became a naturalised British 
citizen in 1927. The poet of disillusionment, as 
he has been called, he made his name with his 
poem The Waste Land (1922), which was 
followed by Poems (1909-33), and by Ash 
Wednesday (1930). Author of Murder in the 
Cathedral, portraying the murder of Thomas a 
Becket and The Cocktail Party. Awarded 
Nobel Prize for Literature 1948 “‘ for his re- 
markable pioneering work in modern poetry. 

Elizabeth (b. 1900), Queen Consort of George VI., 
daughter of the 44th Earl of Strathmore. Be- 
fore her marriage in 1923 she was Lady Eliza- 
beth Angela Marguerite Bowes-Lyon. 

Elizabeth I. (1533-1603) came to the throne in 
1558 at the age of twenty-five, and reigned 
forty-five years. Was a fervid Protestant, a 
sincere lover of her country, a masterful and 
enlightened rler—fickle as far as her favourites 
were concerned—and added distinction to a 
distinguished period. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the execution of Mary Stuart, the 
naval supremacy of England, the extension 
of her colonies, and the glory of a great new 
literature of which Shakespeare was the 
brightest ornament are features associated with 


ascended the throne in 


February 1952 at the age of twenty-five on the 
Her Consort, 


anes 
‘Apparent, and Princess Anne (b. 1950). 
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Elliot, Rt. Hon. Walter, P.C., F.R.S. (b. 1888), 
M.P. for the Scottish Universities since 1946; 
Minister of Agriculture, 1982-86; Secy. of 
State for Scotland, 1936-38 ; Minister of Health 
May 1938 to May 1940. 

Ellis, (Henry) Havelock (1859-1939), literary and 
scientific writer and an authority on sex. 

Elwes, Henry (1866-1921), a famous 
English tenor who excelled in his interpretation 
of the works of Vaughan Williams and Elgar. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882), the American 

essayist and philosopher. His Conduct of Life, 

Representative Men, and Essays, are among the 
most brilliant literary productions of America. 

Emin Pasha, the name adopted by Edward 
Schnitzer (1840-1892), a noted African explorer 

Jewish parentage and German birth. Was 
associated with Gordon Pasha in the pacifica- 
tion of the Soudan and showed marked ability 
in the government of the equatorial provinces. 
He was menaced by the Mahdi and ent off from 
Egypt in 1883, but relieved by Stanley in 1889. 
Returning to Africa in 1890, he was evenutually 
murdered by Arabs. 

Emmet, Robert (1778-1803), the enthusiastic 
youth who led the rebellion in Ireland in 1803 
and was tried and excuted in the same year for 
high treason. He is one of Ireland’s patriot 


heroes. 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-1895), Socialist writer and 
lifelong friend of Karl Marx with whom he 
collaborated in producing the Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848. 

Epictetus of Hierapolis, the Stoic philosopher, 
who lived in the 1st century, and was a moral 
teacher of great repute and influence. 

Epicurus (342-270 B.c.), the founder of the 
Epicurean philosophy. which taughh. that virtue 
should be followed because it leads to happiness. 

Epstein, Jacob (b. 1880), sculptor, born in New 
York of Russian-Polish parents. His work 
includes Rima, the Hudson memorial in Hyde 
Park Day and Night on the building of the 
Underground Headquarters at St. James’s Park, 
Genesis, exhibited in 1931 and Lazarus in 1950. 

Erasmus Desiderius (1166-1526), the great Dutch 
philosopher and scholar, of whom it was said 
that he “ laid the egg which Luther hatched.” 

Ericsson, John (1803-1889), a distinguished 
Swedish engineer who entered into competition 
with George Stephenson in the first famous trial 
of locomotives. Later he settled in the United 
States and devoted himself with much success 
to marine engineering. 

Ervine, St. John Greer (b. 1888), distinguished 
author, dramatist and critic, noted as an able 
=o on all subjects pertaining to the 

eatre. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of (1567-1601), 
became Queen Elizabeth’s favourite after the 
death of Leicester, but, offending the Queen by 
certain acts in Ireland, was committed to prison. 
Later on, being liberated, be was implicated in 
a rebellious movement, for which he suffered 
death on Tower Hiil. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent at the close of the 6th 
century and commencement of the 7th, Famous 
for having accepted Christianity on the entreaty 
of St. Augustine. Published the first code of 
written laws in English. Canonised later. 

Ethelred I., King of England from 979 to 1016; 
received the surname of “the Unready,” 
because of his slowness to take action against 
the Danes, with whom he was more or less in 
conflict during the whole period of his reign. 

Ethelwulf was the Anglo-Saxon sovereign who 
succeeded his father Egbert in 837. Died in 
857, and was buried at, Winchester. r] 

Etty, William (1787-1849), a famous English R.A., 
who contributed to the Royal Academy some of 
its most admired pictures between 1820 and 1849, 

Eucken, Rudolf Christoph (1846-1926), a famous 
German pbilosopher and theologian. 

Euclid, the famous Greek mathematician, who 
lived in the 83rd century B.c., and whose Ele- 
ments of Geometry remained a standard text- 
book until the present century. 

Eugenie, ex-Empress of the French (1826-1920), 

was the daughter of Count Montijo of Granada, 

and on the mother’s side of Scottish descent. 

She married Napoleon III. in 1853, und for 

many years kept a brilliant court. On the 

outbreak of the Franco-Prussian Wer her 
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p husband and only son proceeded to the seat 
of war with great flourish of trumpets, but after 
Sedan the Empress had to make her escape from 

in disguise, and took up her abode in Eng- 

_ land, where she was subsequently joined by 
- Louis Napoleon. They resided at Chislehurst 
for a time, and there her husband died. Her 

son went out to the Zulu War in 1879, and was 


f 
» 
& 


the Empress resided at Farnborough Hill, 
s Hants. ’ : 
Euler, Leonard (1707-1783), Swiss mathematician, 


_ _ He was a prolific writer on mathematics, 

_ Euripides (480-406 n.c.) was the greatest of Greek 
tragic poets. He wrote seventy-five plays, 
eighteen of which have been preserved, the 
‘most famous being Alcestis, Medea, Iphigenia, 
 _ and Orestes. ‘ 
 Busebius (264-340), an ecclesiastical historian of 
rare industry, whose works are still held in 
‘great esteem. His Chronicon is a history of 
the world down to his own time, while his 
eet nap ee Fit the chief events 
of the C an Church. 

» Sir Arthur, D.Litt., LL.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. (1851-1941), was a distinguished exca- 
‘vator and archeologist. Pres. of British Assn. 
1916-19. 

_ Evans, Dame Edith Mary, D.B.E. (b. 1888), the 
versatile and brilliant English actress who early 
displayed a complete mastery of dramatic tech- 
| nique and a delicious sense of artificial comedy 
: which found full expression in the part of Milli- 
mant in the Way of the World. As a member 
“n of the Old Vic Company (1925-26) she increased 
her reputation in a series of Shakesperian Toles. 
As an actress she has been equally at home in 

_ both modern and period plays. 
Evatt, Rt. Hon. Herbert Vere, P.C., K.C., LL.D., 
M.P. (b, 1894), Australian lawyer and politician 
who was Minister for External Affairs 1941-49. 
Served as a member of the British War Cabinet 
in 1942, was a delegate to the San Francisco 
conference, and has been active in the United 

_ Nations Organisation. 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706), was one of the founders 
of the Royal Society and wrote several scientific 
works, but is best. remembered for his Diary 
which covers the period 1640-1706. 

Eves, Reginald Grenville, R.A. (1876-1941), was a 
famous painter of portraits. Commissioned by 

. the War Office to record the second world war, 
: 1939, until his death. 

Ewing, Sir (James) Alfred, K.C.B., F.R.S. (1855- 

1935), Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Edin- 

_ burgh University 1916-29; Pres. of British 

> Association 1932; Pres. of The Royal Society 
of Edinburgh 1924-29, 

Eyck, Hubert van (c. 1866-1426), and Eyck, Jan 
van (c, 1886-1440), two of the greatest masters 

of the early Flemish School of Painters. 


F 


Fabius Maximus (Cunctator) (d. 208 B.0.), the 
Roman Consul and Dictator, saved Rome from 
conquest by Hannibal by deliberate and well- 
planned strategic evasion of battle. The term 
une Policy” is derived from Fabian’s 


ics, 

Faed, Thomas, R.A. (1826-1900), one of the most 
successful of Victorian painters, won a great 

reputation for his Scottish subjects. 

Fahrenheit, Gabriel Danial (1686-1786), German 
physicist, born in Danzig, improved construc- 
tion of thermometers, notably in using quick- 
silver for alcohol. Devised the scale with 
freezing-point at 32° boiling point at 212°. 

Fairbairn, Sir William, ist Bt., F’R.S. (1789— 
1874), mechanical engineer and inventor. By 
the first utilisation of iron in shipbuilding, 
became eminent and wealthy. 

Fairbanks, Douglas (1883-1939), was for many 
years one of the world’s best-known film actors 
who endeared himself to his audiences by the 
dash, verve and charm with which he portrayed 
oe au many geen ap Ligeti and 

y heroes. son Douglas Fairbanks, 
Junr. (b, 1908), is also a film star. a 

Fairfax, Thomas, 8rd Lord (1612-1671) a promi- 

nent leader of the Parliamentary army during 


killed by a party of Zulus. When in England | 


regarded as the founder of pure mathematics.’ 


Faraday, Michael, F.R.S. (1791-1867), the eminent 
chemist, who was Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, and acquired deserved fame 
for his brilliant experiments in connection with 
electricity, and his able and clearly-written 
scientific books. He was originally a book- 


der, 

Farman, Henri (b. 1874), French aviator, one of 
the pioneers of aviation and a famous designer 
and builder of aeroplanes. 

Farnol, (John) Jeffrey (b, 1878), the well-known 
English novelist who after studying engineering 
and art successfully, writing fiction, 
supplementing his earnings by scene painting 
for a New York theatre. written many 
exciting romances with period settings. 

. Very Rev. Frederic William, D.D., F.R.S. 
(1831-1903), Dean of Canterbury 1895-1903 ; 
a divine ‘and author, some of w writings 
‘attained a large circulation and exercised a 
considerable influence. most popular 
publications were The Life of Christ, The Life 
and Works of St. Paul, and Early Days of 
Christianity. Author of the schoolboy story 


Faweett, Rt. Hon. Henry (1833-84), was totally 
blinded in a shooting accident in 1858, but 
rose to Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge after the publication of his Manual 
ef Political Economy in 1863. In 1865 he 
entered Parliament as a Liberal and in 1880 
became Postmaster-General. Introduced the 
parcel-post, postal orders, and the 6d. telegram. 

Faweett, Dame Millicent » G.B.E. (1847— 
1929), widow of the above; educational refor- 
mer and leader of the movement for women’s 
suffrage; a very able writer on political 
economy and one of the founders of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 

Fawkes, Guy (1570-1606), a Yorkshire Catholic, 
who Catesby and other conspirators 
planned the Gunpowder Plot. Although 
warned of the discovery of the plot, Fawkes 
persisted and was captured in the cellar of the 
Parliament House and hanged. (See Gun- 
powder Plot,General Information section.) 

Fenelon, Francois de Salignac de la Mothe (1651— 
1715), Archbishop of Cambrai and a writer of 
Stee distinction. His Telemachus is a French 

ssic. 

Ferdinand V. of Aragon (1452-1516), who married 
tsabella of Castile, and with her reigned over 
Spain during a period of great events. He saw 
the Moors expelled from Spain, equipped Colum- 
bus for the discoveries which led to Spain’s vast 
colonial possessions, and instituted the In- 
quisition, 

Ferguson, James, F.R.S. (1710-1776), a Banffshire 
man of great ability and inventiveness, who, 
from being a shepherd-boy, educated himself in 
astronomy, mathematics, and portrait paint- 
ing, so that he was able to support his parents, 
and became eminent as a scientific lecturer. 
He was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
had * pension granted to him by the Govern- 
ment, 

Feuchtwanger, Dr. Lion (b, 1884), noted German- 
Jewish author; has written plays, poems and 
novels, being especially famous for his historical 
novels, such as Jew Stiss and other well-known 
writings in which he gives a complete history 
of the period in which his characters live. Left 
= Fine on the advent of the Nazis to power 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814) ; was Profes- 

‘ sor of Philosophy, first at Jena and then at 
Erlangen, and later Rector of the University of 
Berlin. His works had great influence upon 
the thought of his time and prepared the way 
for the later Hegelian dialectic. 

Fielding, Henry (1707-1754), a celebrated English 
novelist, author of Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, 
and Amelia, as well as many plays, 

Fields, Gracie, C.B.E. (b. 1898), an inimitable 
Lancashire comedienne, and a great popular 
favourite with the British public. Made her 
first London appearance in. 1915. Equally 


successful as a film as well as a stage actress, she _ 


gained the affections of her music hall audiences 
through her abundant vitality, her\ Lancashire 
humour and her remarkably flexible voice. 
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Fildes, Sir Luke, K.C.V.0., R.A. (1844-1927), first 
attracted notice as a black-and-white artist, 


and illustrated Dic! ye 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1872, and at 


successive exhibitions was represented by man: 
important works. = “ 
Finck, Herman (1872-1939), British conductor and 


Bri 

composer. Was Musical Director of the Palace 
Theatre, 1900-21, and of Drury Lane, 1922-31. 
As the composer of more than fifty light operas 
and reyues as well as hundreds of songs he 

achieved great popularity. 
Prof. Niels Ryberg (1860-1904), a Danish 
ical seientist whose light cure for lupus 
obtained the approval of Queen Alexandra and 
the aid of many philanthropists. He estab- 
lished an institute for his system at Copen- 
Finsen ultra-violet 
bel Prize for Medicine, 


. Kasim Mansur 
the great epic poet of 
Kings contains 60,000 verses, and professes to 
Lathes a hy beereemaetoean eapigaemneaat,! 

ings. 
Fisher, Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis, P.C., M.A., 
Hon. D.D. (b. 1887). Archbishop of Canterbury 
since 1945, the 99th holder of the office: Bishop 
of London, 1939-45; Bishop of Chester, 1932- 
$9; Headmaster of Repton School, 1914-32. 

Albert Laurens, O.M. 


Fisher, Rt. Hon. Herbert M., 

F.R.S. (1865-1940), President of the Board of 
Education, 1916-22. His comprehensive His- 
tory of Europe shows a vast range of knowledge 
and a creat ability to generalise. 

Edward (1809-1883), English poet who 
gained world-wide fame by his translation of 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (1859). 

, Viee-Admiral Robert, F.R.S. (1805-1865). 
Attained celebrity as a m jogist. and in 
1854 was made superintendent of the Meteoro- 

| Department, and was the introducer 
of the system of storm warnings which were the 


French 


Astronomy for Amateurs. 

Flamsteed, John, F.R.S. (1646-1719), was the first 
English Astronomer Royal, and a close friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton, whom he aided in many of 
his experiments. 

Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80), one of the greatest 


one of unqualified success. 
(1884-1915), English poet 


beauty. 

Fleming, Sir Alexander, F.R.S. (b. 1881), Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. Discovered penicillin in 1929, the 
most important healing agent yet known. 
Full recognition of his discovery came only 
during the war, when Sir Howard Florey 
separated the drug now used for treatment 
from the original penicillin. Awarded Nobel 
Prize for Medicine jointly with Sir H. Florey 
and Dr. E. B. Chain, 1945. 

Fleming, Sir (John) Ambrose, F.R.S. (1849-1945), 
was the inventor of the thermionic valve which 
revolutionised wireless telegraphy and also 
- made wireless telephony possible. Prof. of 
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Electrical Engineering in University College, 
London, 1885-1996. r 
, John (1579-1625), the famous collabor- 
ator with Beaumont in numerous plays which 
were pop in day and take hich position 
in the dramatic literature of the country. 
Prof. Herbert John, D.Sc.. F.R.S. (b. 1877), 

a di anthropologist. who was Prof. 

of Geography at Manchester University 1930- 

44, and Prof. of Geography and Anthropology, 
University College of Wales, 1904-30. 

Matthew (1774-1814), an explorer and 
navigator, who made important discoveries in 
and around Australia. He sailed through Bass 
Strait, so called in honour of his surgeon. 

Marshal Ferdinand, O.M. (1851-1929), 
Generalissimo commanding the Allied Forces 
in France from March 1917 until after the 
Armistice was signed, Nov. 11, 1918, Under 
his direction the great German offensive was 
checked and turned at the Marne in July 1918. 
He followed up this success with a series of 
rapid attacks culminating in the German 
surrender, Nov. 11, 1918, when he imposed the 
conditions of the Armistice. 

Fokine, Michail (1880-1944), was the famous 
Russian dancer and Master of the original Rus- - 
sian Ballet, to whom the modern renascence of 
ballet may be largely attributed. A dominat- 
ing figure in the world of ballet who became 
choreographer to Diaghilev’s company, 

Fokker, Anthony Herman Gerard (1890-1939), was 
a famous Dutch airman and aeronautical engi- 
neer, and designer and builder of the well-known 
Fokker military and commercial aeroplanes. 

‘onteyn, ot, O.B.E. (b. 1919), Prima 
ballerina, Sadlers Wells Ballet. 

Forbes, (Joan) Rosita, F.R.G.S. (b. 1893), the well- 
known traveller and authoress. She has 
travelled and explored in Abyssinia, and crossed 
the Libyan desert in native costume in 1920. 

Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston (1853-1937), actor- 
manager, trained as an artist, but studied 
under Phelps, and went on the stage, and 
became a leading player with the Bancroft and 
Hare companies, and then successfully entered 
upon management. 

Ford, Henry (1863-1947), founder of Ford Motor 
Co., 1903, of which he was President until 1919, 
when he was succeeded by his son, 1 B. 
Ford (1893-1943). Henry Ford became the 
world’s leading industrialist and its second 
richest man. Was the pioneer of the cheap 
motor-car, of which, since 1920, more than a 
million have been produced annually. 

Forester, Cecil Scott (b. 1899), British author. 
His many novels include the Captain Horn- 


blower series. 

Forster, Edward Morgan, LL.D. (b. 1879), novelist. 
Author of A Passage to India, A Room with a 
View, and Abinger Harvest. 

Fortescue, Hon. Sir John William, K.C.V.O. 
(1859-1933), who wrote the history of the 
British Army, in 13 vols. 

Fortuny y Carbo, Mariano (1839-1874), a cele- 
brated Spanish painter. His Choosing a 
Model, The Snake Charmers, and Moors play- 
ing with the Vulture show great technical 
resource. 

‘oscari, Francesco (c. 1872-1457), Doge of Venice 
from 1423 to 1457. A great historical charac- 
ter, who governed Venice with a firm hand and 
increased her renown. 

Fosdick, Rev. Harry Emerson (b. 1878), the noted 
‘American preacher. Was a Baptist Minister 
1904-15, since when he has been Professor of 
Theology, Union Theological Seminary; New 
York, and Pastor, Riverside, formerly Park 
Avenue, Baptist Church, New York, 1926-46. 
One of the best known preachers in the U.S.A. 

Fourier, Francois Charles Marie (1772-1837), the 
famous French socialist, who propounded a 
system of associated enterprise for giving every- 
one ample means on a system of communal 
industry. He made some attempts to carry 
out his Utopian ideas, but they did not succeed. 
He is best known by his Traité de l’ Association 
Domestique Agricole. 

Fowler, Sir John, Bart., K.C.M.G. (1817-1898), an 
eminent civil engineer, son of a Sheffield land 
surveyor. With Sir Benjamin Baker he was 
the engineer of the Forth Bridge and of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 
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Fox. Rt. Hon. Charles James (1749-1805) was 
the second son of the first Lord Holland. 
Entered Parliament at nineteen, and became 
a Lord of the Admiralty in 1770. His oppo- 
sition to the Royal Marriage Bill drew down 
upon him the displeasure of George : 
Through the whole of Pitt’s Premiership he was 
that statesman’s most formidable opponent. 
He favoured American Independence; opposed 
the war with France; was one of the impeachers 
of Warren Hastings; denounced the Slave 
Trade and advocated Parliamentary Reform. 
After the death of Pitt in 1806 he was made 
‘Toreign Secretary, but died a few months later, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Fox, George (1624-1691), was the founder of the 
Society of Friends. i 

Foxe, John (1516-1587), the English martyr- 
ologist, whose Acts and Monuments (Book of 
Martyrs) is one of the best-known books in 
the language. Born at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
he became a clergyman of the Anglican Church 
-and died in London. 

Frampton, Sir George James, R.A., F.S.A. (1860- 
1928), an eminent sculptor. Was the sculptor 
of the well-known Peter Pan statue in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and the Edith Cavell Memorial in 
St. Martin’s Place, London. 

France, Anatole (Jacques Thibault) (1844-1924), 
one of France’s notable writers of fiction, 
showing a great mastery of character portrayal 
and satire. Most of his works are translated 
into English. 

Francis I, (1494-1547), was King of France from 
1515 to his death. He was involved in many 
wars and was taken prisoner by Charles V. 
of Germany at the Battle of Pavia. After 
friendly relations had been established between 
Francis and Henry VIII., the two met on the 
“ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

Francis of Assisi, St. (1182-1226), founded the 
Franciscan Order of Monks and devoted him- 
self to a holy life. He is a saint of the Roman 
Church, having been canonised by Pope Gregory 

| IX., and is commemorated on October 4th. 
ancis, Sir Philip, G.C.B. (1740-1818), an English 
statesman, the reputed author of the famous 
Leiters of Junius. 

Franck, César Auguste (1822-90), composer. Born 
at Liege in Belgium; studied at the Conserva- 
tory, Paris. His music is romantic, mystical, 
and personal in idiom. Wrote some of the most 
beautiful of organ music and his Symphonic 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra, Sonata for 
Violin, and the Symphony in D rank him, with 
his younger contemporary Débussy, among the 
greatest of nineteenth-century musicians. 


Franco, General Francisco (b. 1892), Spanish 


soldier and Dictator who served with the 
Spanish Forces in the Moroccan campaign of 
1920-23 and was later Head of the Military 
Academy at Saragossa. Chief of the General 
Staff 1985-86. Was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Nationalist Forces during the Spanish Civil 
WN 1936-39. President of Spain since Aug. 


Frankau, Capt. Gilbert (b. 1884), a well-known 
novelist who has written many novels all of 
which have had a great success. 

franklin, Benjamin, F.R.S. (1706-1790), the 
famous American statesman and philosopher, 
who after serving an apprenticeship as a printer 
attracted public attention by publishing his 
Poor Richard's Almanac. He then began a 
Series of scientific experiments, inventing 
amongst other things the lightning conductor. 
He was for ten years a member of the General 
Assembly ; then lived in Britain as agent for his 
State for eighteen years; returning to America 
he took part in framing the Constitution of the 
United States, 

Franklin, Rear-Admiral Sir John, F.R.8. (1786- 
1847), the famous Arctic explorer, whose final 
expedition in command of the Hrebus and Terror 
ended disastrously, all the members of the ex- 
pedition perishing. Many attempts were made 
to discover Franklin, but without obtaining 
anything save very fragmentary knowledge 
concerning his fate. He was born at Spilsby. 

Franks, Sir Oliver Shewell, K.O.B., C.B.E., MLA. 
(b. 1905), succeeded Lord Inverchapel as British 
Ambassador to U.S.A., 1948. Was Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow University, 


i 


1937-45, and Provost of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, 1946-48. : 

Fraser of the North Cape, Admiral of the Fleet, Lord, 
G.C.B., K.B.E. (b. 1888), commanded Home 
Fleet, Eastern Fleet, and British Pacific Fleet 
successively. 1943-46. First Sea Lord, 1948. 

Fraser, Sir (William Jocelyn) Ian, C.B.E., M.P. 
(b. 1897), Conservative politician. Blinded 
when on active service as a young regular Army 
officer. Has since devoted himself to the 
welfare of the blind and of_ex-Servicemen 
generally. Chairman of St. Dunstan’s -since 
1921. President of the British Legion, 1947. 
A Governor of the B.B.C., 1937-39 and 1941-46. 

Fraser, Hon. Peter, P.C., C.H., M.P. (1884-1950). 
Prime Minister of New Zealand from 1940 until 
1949, when the Labour Party was defeated at 
the polls by the National Party. Respon- 
sible for New Zealand’s excellent Social Security 
Scheme. 

Frazer, Sir James George, O.M., L.L.D., FR.S. 
(1854-1941), was an eminent British anthropolo- 
gist: author of The Golden Bough and numerous 
other works on his subject. 

Frederick I. (c._ 1123-90), Holy Roman emperor 
from_1152. Nicknamed Barbarossa. A com- 
manding personality, he won for the empire 
P unknown since Otto the Great. 
Though failing to subjugate his Italian terri- 
tories, for his armies suffered from the Italian 
climate, he dominated his German subjects, 
expelled the semi-independent Duke of Saxony, 
Henry the Lion, from his duchy, encouraged the 
German cities, and was a national hero, Though 
not an ascetic, he was remarkable for an impec- 
cable private life, distinguished himself on the 
second Crusade, and was drowned in Asia 
Minor on his way to the third 


Frederick IT. (1712-1786), usually called Frederick 


the Great, was King of Prussia from 1740 to 
the time of his death, and by his masterful 
government and military successes greatly 
increased the power of his country. He was a 
scholarly potentate, and his published works 
extend to thirty volumes. 

Freeman, Prof. E. A. (1823-92), Oxford historian 
who devoted a great part of his life to the study 
of early English history. His History of the 
Norman Conquest is one of the most remarkable 
contributions to our annals, 
ner i Marshal Sir John. (See Ypres, ist 

of. 


Freud, Sigmund, M.D. (1856-1939), was Professor 
of Neurology, Vienna University, 1902-38. An 
eminent psychoanalyst ; author of many books 
on his subject. Left Austria after the Anschluss 
to take up permanent residence in England. 
Was elected a foreign member of the Royal 
Society in 1936, 

Freyberg, Bernard Cyril, Lieut.-Gen. Lord, V.C., 
3.0.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., D.8.0. (b. 1888). 
Govy.-Gen, of New Zealand since 1946. Served 
with distinction in both world wars. Com- 
manded Allied troops on Crete, 1941. Won 
third bar to D.S.O. in Italy, 1945. 

Friese-Greene, William (1855-1921), inventor of 
the cinematograph. His pioneer work in com- 
mercial photography brought him no profit, 
and for many years he lived in poverty. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin (1535-1594), was the earliest 
of British navigators to attempt to find the 
North-West passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific through the Arctic seas, and his name is 
commemorated in Frobisher’s Strait, to the 
south of Baffin Land, For his services in 
connection with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada he was knighted. 

Froebel, Friedrich Wilhelm August (1782-1852), 
was the founder of the Kindergarten system of 
education, the object of which is “to give 


children employment in harmony with their , 


nature, to strengthen their bodies, to exercise 
their senses and lead them up to the original 
ground of all life, to the idea of unity with 
themselves.” 

Froissart, Jean (1387-1410), a celebrated French 
writer who visited Wngland and Scotland, and 
was the author of the famous Chronicles, which 
tell us so much of the achievements of the 
barons of old, 

Froude, James Anthony (1818-1894), the cele- 
brated historian and biographer of Carlyle, 

Fry, Commander Charles Burgess, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
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great interest in traini 
Fry, Elizabeth (1780-1845), a Norwich lady who. 


devoted much of her life to the promotion of 
prison - and achieved considerable 
reputation as a preacher. She belonged to 


the Society of Friends. 
Fuller, Thomas ai 


c (1608-1661), the author of 
Worthies of England and a Church History of 
Britain, two well-known and valuable works. 


Fulton, Robert (1765-1815), an inventive Ameri- 


can engineer who distingul imself by 
experiments in the application of steam to 
navigation, and finally in 1807, launched the 


a on the Hudson. 
Furniss, Harry (1854-1925), British caricaturist, 


was born in Wexford and came to London as 
® young man. He was a famous cartoonist 
and served on the staff of Punch from 1878-04. 
Tilustrated the works of Dickens and Thackeray. 
During his later years he wrote and acted in 
plays for the cinema. 

Frederick James, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 
(1825-1910), a life-long student of, and writer 
upon, literature, and founder of the Early 
English Text, Chaucer, Ballad, Browning, and 


Shelley Societies. 
Furse, Dame 


a 


Katharine, G.B.E., R.R.C. (b. 1875), 
daughter of John Addington Symonds. C.-in-C. 
V.A.D.s, 1914-17; Director W.R.N.S., 1917— 
19; Dir. World Bureau Girl Guides and Girl 


Scouts, 1928-38. 
Furtwang! 


38, 
Jer, Wilhelm (b. 1886), famous German 


of which he succeed 
ductor. This celebrated conductor of the Berlin 
State Opera Concerts won international fame, 
and had a triumphant success in London on 
each of his visits. 


_ Gade, Niels Wilhelm (1817-90), Danish composer 


Gains 


Gaitskell, 
1950-51. 
Galen, 


Galileo Galilei 


Gall, Franz Josef (1758-1828), 


and a@ pioneer of the Danish school of music. 
First became known through his overture 
Echoes of Ossian, 1841, which brought him to 
the notice of the King, who sent him to study at 
Leipzig. There he met Mendelssohn, whom he 
su as conductor of the Gewandhaus 
concerts. In 1848 he returned to Copenhagen 
and with J. P. E. Hartmann founded the 
musical conservatori' 
borough, Thomas, R.A, (1727-1788), English 
Jandscape and portrait painter, whose works are 
remarkable for their grace and refinement. 
His Duchess of Devonshire was stolen when 
exhibited in 1876 and recovered in America 
some years later. 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Todd Naylor, C.B.E., 
MP. (b. 1906), Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Min. of Fuel and Power, 1946-50; 
elected for South Leeds in 1945. 
Slaudius (130-200), a famous physician 
who was skilled in anatomy and physiology and 
became medical adviser to Marcus Aurelius. 
Many of his treatises still survive. 
(1564-1642), 
astronomer and founder of dynamics. First 
discovered the importance of acceleration and 
established the law of falling bodies. He was 
also one of the first to construct a telescope with 
which he made many important discoveries. 
He was condemned by the Inquisition which 
putan end to science in Italy for many centuries. 
the German physi- 
cian who founded the study of phrenology. 


um. 


Galsworthy, John, O.M. (1867-1933), an English 


Galton, Sir Francis, F.R.S. 


ry or 


novelist and dramatist of force and originality 
who wrote a great series of novels dealing with 
the history of an upper middle class family. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Literature in 1932. 

(1822-1911), an eminent 
‘scientist and traveller, whose studies in heredi- 
tary transmission have been of great service, 
and whose expositions in regard to the mark- 
ings of finger-tips resulted in the adoption of 
what is known as finger-print identification 
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in police cases, 


professorship of Eugenics. 


. Luigi 
Italian scientis' 


vanism. 

Vaseo da (c. 1460-1524), the adventurous 
Portuguese navigator who discovered the sea 
route to Indta in 1498 by doubling the Cape of 
Good ee 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand (1869-1948), great. 
Indian patriot, social reformer, and moral 
teacher. Believed in the doctrine of non- 

violence. In the tense situation following the 

granting of independence to India, he strove to © 
promote the co-operation of all Indians but was: 
assassinated on his way to an evening prayer 


meeting. \ 
Garbo, Greta (b. 1905), Swedish film actress. The 
most arresting and poetical actress on the screen 
of her day. ; 
Garcia, Manuel (1805-1906), a Spanish musician = 
and singing-master, brother of Mmes. Malibran 

and Viardot, and tutor of many celebrities from _ 
Jenny Lind downwards. He published te 
on singing, and invented the laryngoscope. 
Gardiner, Samuel Rawson (1829-1902), an Einglish 
historian, whose works deal mainly with the 
period from the accession of James I. to the end 
of the Commonwealth. Many of his books 
remain the standard authorities on their 


subjects. 

y Giuseppe (1807-1882), the famous 
Italian soldier and patriot. In 1834 he was 
condemned to death for being concerned in a 
plot to seize a Government vessel, but escaped to 
South America, and for some years was engaged 
in various conflicts: for liberty in that hotbed 
of revolution. Returning to Italy in 1848, 
he joined the Roman Republican movement. 
but was ultimately compelled to fly for his life, 
and emigrated to New York. In 1854 he 
returned to Italy, and on the outbreak of war 
in 1859 had a command given to him, and 
scored several victories against the Austrians. 
The next year found him at the head of a t 
volunteer army, intent upon liberating Italy. 
This tremendous task he successfully carried 
through, earning the admiration of the world 
for his generalship and patriotism. 

Garrick, David (1717-1779), the leading tragic 
actor of his time and a highly successful 
manager. Was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

m, William Lioyd (1805-1879), an eminent 
anti-slavery leader of America. 

James Louis, C.H. (1868-1947), editor of 
the Observer, 1908-42, and of the Lncyclopaedia 
Britannica (14th ed.), 1926-29. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghorn (1810-1865), an 
English novelist of acknowledged power, whose _ 
Mary Barton, Ruth, Cranford and other stories 
dealing largely with Lancashire life achieved 
great popularity. Her Life of Charlotte Bron 
was also a remarkable book. 
Gautier, Theophile (1811-1872) was an eminent 
French critic and novelist who at one time 
filled the position of secretary to Balzac. His 
romance, Mademoiselle de Maupin, caused a 
great sensation. He was also a post of con- 
siderable power. q 
Gay, John (1685-1732), the English poet who 
penned Zhe Beggar's Opera and the well- > 
known collection of poetic fables. He was a : 
writer of great wit and fancy, and mucl 
patronised by Society. 
Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis (1778-1850), a French 
chemist, whose experiments in connection with 
gases and vapours were of much scientific 
importance. 
, William (1690-1749), was one of the in- 
ventors of the process of stereotyping. He 
was a goldsmith and a native of Edinburgh. 
Geikie, Sir Archibald, O.M., K.C.B., F.R.S. (1835- 
1924), one of the most noted geologists of our 
time. President of the Royal Society 1903-13. 
Geikie, Prof. James, F.R.S. (1839-1915), brother of : 
the foregoing, and his successor in the Chair of 
Geology at Edinburgh University in 1882. His 
work on The Great Ice Age is a notable one. 
Genseric (c. 395-477), Vandal King of Spain in 419, 
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_ PEAR 
after being driven into Africa by the Visigoths, 

- gubdued the Roman provinces of North Africa, 

and afterwards crossed to Italy and sacked 
and pillaged Rome, doing irreparable damage 

_ to public ert pe and sculptures. Hence 

+3 e term “‘ van s 

4 Gelltee of Anjou, Duke of Brittany (1158-1186), 

founder of the Angevin dynasty of England, 

> was son-in-law of Henry I. and father of Henry 

II, the first Angevin or Plantagenet king. 
 Geofirey of Monmouth (1100-1154), was the author 

of the famous Old English chronicle which bears 

‘his name. He was born at Monmouth, and 

became Bishop of St. Asaph in 1152. His 

__ Chronicon is a compilation from older authors, 

and is notable for having contained the stories 

___ of King Arthur, King Lear, and Cymbeline. _ 

_. George I. (1660-1727) was King of Great Britain 

from 1714 to his death, ascending the throne 

/ ag direct descendant of James I. His reign 

ab: saw many memorable events, including the 

Jacobite Rebellion, the South Sea Bubble, and 
the beginning of Walpole’s great ministry. 
George Il. (16838-1760), son of the last-named, was 
King of Great Britain from 1727 to 1760. His 
reign covered a prosperous period in spite of 
wars and rebellions, and saw the Empire 
extended in India and North America, but the 
King was personally a man of limited power and 
achievement. 

George III. (1738-1820), was the grandson of 
George II., and reigned from 1760 to 1820. He 
was a popular monarch for the most part, 
possessing all the domestic virtues and of 


= simple tastes, The war with America lasted 
“48 from 1775 to 1782, when the American States 
F: _ gained their independence, and from 1793 to 


1815 the war with France was kept up with but 
little interruption. On the other hand, the 
Empire in India was strengthened and enlarged, 
3 and the power of Great Britain on land and sea 
f was splendidly shown. ‘ 
- George IV. (1762-1880) reigned from 1820 to his 
death, but filled the position of Prince Regent 
iy for some years previously, The King’s per- 
c 


_ sonal character, in: spite of the fact that he 
was called ‘‘ The First Gentleman in Europe,” 
showed such a want of dignity, and such an 
x abandonment to licentiousness and frivolity, 
' ___ that he became very unpopular with the people. 
; George V. (1865-1936), was the second son of 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, - Entered 
: the Navy as a cadet in 1877 and became second 
in the line of succession to the throne on the 
: death of the Duke of Clarence in 1892. Married 
. to Princess Mary of ‘Teck in 1893. Succeeded 
- to the throne May 6th, 1910, and celebrated his 
Silver Jubilee in 1985. Maintained the royal 
tradition of strenuous public engagements com- 
bined with unfailing attention to business of 
State. His Christmas Day broadcasts are 
remembered with affection by millions through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

George VI. (1895-1952), (Albert Frederick Arthur 
George of Windsor), second son of George V., 
was called to the throne in December 1936 on 
the abdication of his elder brother, Edward 

. His reign was marked by the ordeal of 
war, by world revolution and social change and 
at the same time by a remarkable degree of 
constitutional harmony which his fine example 
and personal qualities did so much to achieve, 
His untimely death at the age of 56 was 
mourned far beyond the Commonwealth, 

George, Henry (1839-1897), American political 
economist whose “single tax” on land values 
as a means of solving economic problems is ex- 
pounded in his Progress and Poverty, pub. 1879. 

George, Saint, the tutelary saint of England, 
adopted by Edward III, He is believed to 
have been a native of Cappadocia and a 
vigorous champion of Christianity in the days 
of Diocletian, and to have suffered martyrdom 
at Nicomedia 303 a.p, The dragon which he 
is said to have slain symbolises the powers of 
evil over which he triumphed. 

German, Sir Edward (1862-1936), English com- 
poser, whose work has the fluency of his master 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and the melody and charm 
of English dances and lyrics, 

Gesner, Konrad von (1516-1565), a scholarly Swiss 

___ naturalist, and father of the science of zoology. 

Gibbon, Hdward (1737-1794), the celebrated his- 
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i torian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman : 


Empire. ; : e234, : 

Gibbons, Grinling (1648-1720), the celebrated 
wood-carver and sculptor, was born at Rotter- © 
dam and was brought to the notice of Charles 
Il, by Evelyn, the diarist. The choir stalls of 
St. Paul’s and the carving in the Wren library 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, are his work. 

Gibbons, Orlando (1583-1625), a noted English 
composer of Church music who was organist 
of the Chapel Royal. 

Gibson, Charles Dana (1867-1944), was the famous 
American black-and-white artist and book 
illustrator. The creator of “ The Gibson Girl, 
a type of female beauty that was much admired. 

Gide, André Paul Guillaume (1869-1951) French 
man of letters, a novelist, dramatist and a poet. 
His works are characterised by acute psycholo- 
gical analysis and an absolute mastery of style. 

Gielgud (Arthur) John (b. 1904), English actor, 
member of the Terry family. Began by walk- 
ing on at the Old Vic, and, later, became a 
Shakespearian actor, making a marked success 
as Hamlet, Richard I., and Prospero. ‘ 

Gigli, Beniamino (b. 1890), the great Italian 
operatic tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. The possessor of a yoice of great 


natura] beauty, and one of the finest exponents ~ 


of the music of Puccini and Verdi. 

Gilbert, Sir Alfred, M.V.O., R.A., (1854-1934), 
sculptor and designer of gold and silver objects. 
Among his best-known sculptures are Perseus 
Arming, Icarus, Eros in Piccadilly Circus, 
the Shaftesbury Memorial and the Duke of 
Clarence Memorial at Windsor. _ 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (1539-1583), was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth for his bravery in Ireland, 
and later on made voyages of discovery, and 
added Newfoundland to the British posses- 
sions. He was drowned off the Azores, his 
memorable last words being, “ We are as near 
to heaven by sea as on land.” ’ 

Gilbert, Sir John, R.A., (1817-1897) one of the 
most prolific artists of his time. His illustra- 
tions to Staunton’s edition of Shakespeare are 
remarkable for their picturesqueness and 
dramatic power. 


Guard. The Gilbertian humour of plot and 
paradox, the kindly satire and the delightful 
metres combine with Sullivan’s music to make 
the operas unforgettable and ever popular, 

Gill, Arthur Eric Rowton, A.R.A. (1882-1940), 
English sculptor and engraver. His first piece 
of sculpture, Madonna and Child, was- pro- 
duced in 1910 and in 1918 he received the com- 
mission to carve the Stations of the Cross for 
Westminster Cathedral, In 1922-23 he carved 
the relief, Christ Driving the Money-changers 
from the Temple, which is placed at the en- 
trance of Leeds University as a War Memorial. 
Executed the carvings on Broadcasting House, 
London ; also worked as a designer for printing ; 
the Gill Sans type and the George VI stamps 
_were his designs. : 

Gillray, James (1757-1815), the eminent carica- 
turist of the time of George III., who produced 
upwards of a thousand political cartoons, some 
of which were highly popular. 

Giotto di Bondone (1266-1337), the famous Italian 
painter, sculptor, and architect, whose beautiful 
tower at Florence and his many works of art in 
various churches there, as well as the churches 
themselves, form splendid monuments to his 
memory. 

Giulio Romano or Giulio Pippi (c. 1492-1546) was 
a pupil of Raphael, and himself a distinguished 
painter and architect, 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. William Ewart (1809-98), the 
sreat Liberal statesman of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, popularly known as the ~ 
Grand Old Man. Entered Parliament in 1832 
as a Tory, held various offices under Peel, and 
Joined the Aberdeen coalition in 1852, From 
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that time he served several terms as Chancellor Village, and She Sioo ongu 
| ps to 0 FD : 
of s. cure and was Liberal Prime of a poor Irish curate, he found his a ge 
—— 4, 1880-85, 1886, and 1892- London in 1756, subsequently devoting himself 
% financial policy was able, — } entirely to literature, being befriended by Dr. 


lucidly exposed, and very successful. 
ministry were active. their legislati 


the Boers at 


er, Owen (1359-1415), a famous Welsh 
who proved a formidable opponent | 
to Henry IV., and gathered around him a great 
following of Welshmen, whom he led with much 
bravery, though finally defeated in 1405. 
luck, Christoph Willibald (1714-1787), one of 
the most eminent composers of opera of the 
18th century. Orféo and Iphigénie are his best- 
known works. 
» Lord, P.C., K.C. (b. 1877), Lord Chief 
Justice of England since 1946. 
of Bouillon (c. 1061-1100) was the leader 
of the First Crusade, and after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, exchanged the title of King for that 

_ of “ Protector of the Holy Sepulchre.” He 
liberated the Holy Land, and was on 
Mount Calvary. 

Godiva, Lady (1040-1080) was the pious and 
beautiful wife of Leofric, Earl of Chester and 
Lord of Coventry. Having appealed to her 
lord to remit certain impositions from the 
inhabitants, he promised to grant her request 
if she would ride naked through the town. 
This she did, having first passed the word to 
have blinds and shutters drawn at the appointed 
hour, and so obtained the people’s ransom. 

, Earl of the West Saxons (990-1053), 
was one of the most infiuential noblemen of his 
time, and gave his daughter in marriage to 

Edward the Confessor, against whom he was 

afterwards in rebellion. Godwin’s son, Harold, 

claimed the throne after Edward's death, but 
was killed at Hastings. 

Godwin, William (1756-1836), English Radical 

philosopher, author of Political Justice and a 

novel, Caleb Williams. Married Mary Woll- 

stonecraft (1759-97), author of A Vindication 
of the Rights of Women, in which she pleaded for 
the equality af the sexes, particularly in educa- 
tion. Their daughter, Mary Wollstonecraft 

Godwin (1797-1851), married the poet, Shelley, 

and was the author of Frankenstein. 

Goethe, Johann Woligang von (i749-1832), 

German poet of creat gifts and versatility, one of 

the great world figures to whom we Owe our 

cultural heritage. Born at Frankfurt on Maine 
of a cultivated and well-to-do family, he was 
able to integrate all the powers with which 
nature had endowed him in one harmonious 
personality. Before he went to Weimar at the 
age of 25 he had written Gétz von Berlichingen 
and Werthers Leiden and many beautiful lyrics. 
He settled at Weimar in 1775, received a Minis- 
terial appointment and actively interested 
himself in the welfare of the state. Faust, the 
great dramatic poem which accompanied him 
from early manhood to the end, epitomises his 
whole life and was his crowning achievement. 

Not only was he a great poet, but scientist and 

philosopher besides. 

Gogol, Nikolai Vasilievich (1809-52), one of the 

greatest of Russian novelists whose stories of 

provincial life are in the same setting as his 
masterpiece, Dead Souls (1842), of which an 

English translation appeared in 1906. Was 

also a playwright, his most successful play being 

The Soca dJnuspector (1836), a satire on 

_ province ureaucracy. 

st , Oliver (1728-1774), the celebrated 

of The Vicar of Wakefield, The Deserted | 


(61st Ed.) 
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Johnson and held in great esteem by Reynolds, 
Burke and other eminent men of the time. He 
was buried in the churchyard of the Temple. 

» Charles (1800-1860), an American, 
discoverer of the art of vulcanising rubber, 
me = the utility of the material was greatly 


Goosens, Eugene (b. 1898), a well-known English 
composer and operatic conductor, Has been 
associated with many famous orchestras in both 
England and America. His compositions in- 
clude chamber music, orchestral pieces, songs, as. 
well as the operas, Judith and Don Juan. 

Gordon, Adam Lindsay (1833-1870), an Australian 
poet who wrote many stirring ballads and 
poems, his Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes 
being a great success. As a settler, however, 
he failed, and, after numerous unfortunate 
experiments with sheep and cattle and other 
things, committed suicide. 

Gordon, Major-General Charles George, C.B. (1833- 
1885), a distinguished soldier, administrator, 
and earnest Christian, who had a most adven- 
turous, useful, and self-sacrificing career. He 
saw active service in the Crimea, China, and 
India, and in 1873 was made Governor of the 
Equatorial provinces of Egypt. In 1877 he went 
out to the Soudan for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and in 1884 again proceeded thither on 
behalf of the English Government to deal once 
more with the difficulties which had arisen 
consequent on the Mahdi’s Rebellion. While 
holding Khartoum he was captured and killed. 

Gordon, Lord George (1751-1793), was.tried for 
treason as the instigator of the Anti-Popery 
riots of 1780, but acquitted on the ground that 
he had no treasonable intention. Some years 
later he was committed to Newgate for libelling 
Marie Antoinette and died there of fever. 

+» Maxim (Alexi Maximovitch Pieshkov) 
(1868-1936), Russian novelist and writer whose 
works are remarkable for their realistic power. 
Was in turn shoemaker’s apprentice, gardener, 
watchman, scullion on a packet boat and 
baker’s apprentice. In 1892 his first story was 
published, and he found his vocation. Many ot 
his works have been translated into English. 

Gosse, Sir Edmund, C.B., LL.D., Litt.D. (1849- 
1928), a distinguished poet and critic who wrote 
lives of Gray, Congreve and Dr. Donne, and his 
History of 15th Century Literature and History 
of Modern English Literature show great critical 
power and appreciation. Was librarian to the 
House of Lords 1904-14, and wrote a book on 
French literary men and a life of Sir Thomas 
Browne. In 1907 he published /ather and Son, 
being recollections of his father, the late Philip 
Gosse, and of his own early career. His Collected 
Essays (5 vols.) were issued in 1913. In 1917 
edited Posthumous Poems of Swinburne. 

Gottwald, Klement (b. 1896), President of Czecho- 
slovakia since 1948, One of the founders of the 
Czech Communist Party. Exiled in Russia 
during the German ‘occupation. Prime 
Minister, 1946-48. 

Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers: (1844~—1925), Per- 
haps the cleverest political caricaturist of his 
day, and did also considerable journalistic work 
as assistant editor of the Westminster Gazette. 

Gould, Jay (1836-1892), a well-known American 
financier and railway magnate, who acquired 
an enormous fortune and considerable notoriety 
in Wall Street speculations. 

Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-1893), the emi- 
nent French composer, who won a position of 
the first rank by his Faust produced in 1859, 
one of the most successful operas of the 19th 
century, Other famous operas of his are 
Roméo et Juliette and Le Médecin malgré Wi. 
He also composed much sacred music of an 
intensely spiritual character, including his 
oratorio, The Redemption. 

Gower, John (1325-1408), an English poet of the 
time of Chaucer, who wrote many élegant 
ballads and devotional poems. His Confessio 
Amantis was his outstanding work, 

Goya y Lucientes, Francisco Jose (1746-1828), a 
famous Spanish painter and etcher, and one of 
the greatest of Spanish artists, and renowned 
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__.. for his wonderful series of etchings and satirical 
os = ee There are four Goya paintings in the |. 
National Gallery. One of his fine portraits is that 

of the Duchess of Alva. In addition to portraits 
and genre he painted frescoes in the Cathedral 
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'y called Hildebrand. Battled for papal — 

vrntwslines within the Church, stamping on © 
simony and the marriage of priests. His 

victory in the conflict of empire and papacy 

came when the emperor, Henry IV, did penance 


at Saragossa, As versatile as he was facile, he 
also occupies a high position among etchers. 


Grace, Dr. William Gilbert (1848-1915), renowned 


almost legendary cricketer, who by his 

peel and skill dominated English cricket 

for over forty years, and was probably the best- 

_ known man in England, Altogether in first- 

class cricket he scored 54,896 runs, including 

126 centuries, and took 2876 wickets. Scored 

- 1000 runs in May 1895; and three times € 
over 300 runs in an innings. 


‘Graham, John, of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee |. 


(1643-1689). Renowned for his sturdy adher- 
ence to the Stuarts, and headed a rebellion in 
Scotland against William and Mary, but was 
killed at the Battle of Killiecrankie. : 

& , Kenneth (1859-1932), as a writer of 
books for children he ranked almost with Lewis 
Carroll. He is famous for The Golden Age, 

_ Dream Days, and Wind in the Willows, all of 

. which achieved great popularity. —_ 

Grahame-White, Claude (b. 1879), aviator and 
engineer. Was the first Englishman to gain an 
aviator’s certificate, 1909 ; won the Gordon Ben- 


nett Cup with the then record speed of 603 miles 


per hour in 1910, founded the first British Flying | 


School and published many works on aircraft 
from both the historical and technical aspects. 

“Grainger, Percy Aldridge (b. 1882), U.S.A. citizen, 
born in Australia, pianist and composer. A 

‘brilliant player and an authority on folk song, 
the influence of which-is apparent in all his 
compositions, 

Grant, General Ulysses Simpson (1822-1885), the 
most distinguished American general of the 
Civil War. _ Was President of the United States 
from 1869 to 1876. 

‘Granville-Barker, Harley, D.Litt., LL.D., F.R.S.L. 
(1877-1946), distinguished English dramatist, 
producer, and actor. Introduced plays of 
Ibsen and Shaw to British public. His own 
plays reflect influence of Shaw, and are partic- 
ularly notable for their realistie dialogue. 

Grattan, Henry (1746-1820), an Irish orator and 
statesman who, first in the Irish Parliament 
and afterwards in the Imperial Parliament, did 
memorable work for the cause of his country. 

Gray, Thomas (1716-1771), the English poet, whose 
Elegy written in a Country Churehyard is one of 
the most beautiful in the language. His other 
poems were not numerous but included a fine 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College and a 
notable Ode to Adversity. 

‘Greeley, Horace (1811-1872), founder of the New 
York Tribune and a political writer of great 
power and influence. Was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the United States Presidency in 1872. 

“Green, John Richard (1887-1883., an eminent 
English historian, Published a Short History 
of the English People in 1874, 

Greenaway, Kate (1846-1901), a gifted book illus- 
trator and water-colour artist, whose drawings 
of children were full of charm and delicacy and 
gained her great popularity and the warm 
approval of no less a critic than Ruskin. 

Greene, Graham (b, 1904), author of Brighton 
Rock, The Heart of the Matier and other novels, 

‘Greenwood, Rt. Hon. Arthur, P.C., C,H. (h. 1880), 
Lord Privy Seal, 1945-47; Minister without 
Portfolio, 1947. M.-P. for Nelson and Colne, 
1922-31, and for Wakefield since 1932) 
Minister without Portfolio May 1940, to Feb. 
1042. Minister of Health, 1929-31, Pro- 

4 Ro ey atk ae denren and labour work, 

“Gregory, ~336), was founder of 
Armenian Church, and ca 
ina cave at the foot of Mount Sebuh. 

‘Gregory the Great, St. (c. 540-604), Pope 590-604, 
The last great Latin Father and the forerunner 
of scholasticism, ‘The real founder of the tem- 
poral power and the political influence of the 
papacy, he also maintained the spiritual claims 
of Rome, enforcing discipline, encouraging 
monasticism, defining doctrine, and adding to 
Be one: Bemey. and canons of the Church. 

rted enormous intluenc 
and thought of the Middle " Serving] 
Svegory VII (c. 1020-85), Pope from 1073. - Origin- 


spent his last years. 


for three days in the snow at Canossa, but 5 


had the unfortunate result of leading to 
further internal dissensions in and 
papal absorption with power politics rather 
than to ay * aim of an ideal theocracy 
bracing Ect 
Gregory XU (1502-85), Pope, 1572-85; intro- 
oesoil, Sir Wilt K.C.M.G., M.D. 


orian i 
Gre: Sir Wilfred Thomason, 
race sgaole was Supt. of the International Gren- 


fell Assn. 1911-40; Lord Rector of St. Andrews | 


University, 1928-31. For 40 years worked 
among the deep-sea fisherman of Labrador, 
where he built hospitals, nursing stations and 
fitted out hospital ships. Author of several 
books on his work in Labrador. 

‘Grenville, Sir Richard (1541-1591), the Eliza- 
bethan sea-captain, who with his one ship 
engaged a fleet of Spanish war-vessels off 
Flores, in 1591, was captured and shortly after 
died on the Spanish flagship San Pablo, an. 
rec celebrated in Tennyson’s noble ballad, 


e cS : 
Gresham, Sir Thomas (1519-1579), was the 
wealthiest London merchant and financier of 
his time. He built the first Royal Exchange 


and founded Gresham College. The son of - 


Sir Richard Gresham (Lord Mayor ef London), 
he succeeded his father as King’s Agent’ at 
Antwerp, and proved an astute money-finder 
for the Court in four successive reigns, ending 
as Queen Elizabeth's “‘ Royal Mer 

Greuze, Jean Baptiste (1725-1805), French painter, 
whose works, especially his studies of girls, dis- 
play much delicacy and beauty of handling. 

Grey, Charles, 2nd Earl, K.G. (1764-1845), a great 
English Whig statesman under whose er- 
ship were passed the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
Bill abolishing slavery throughout the British 
rene Ai o, and the Peor Law Amendment 

et. : 

Grey, Lady Jane (1537-1554), was the daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk and great-granddaughter of 
Henry VII. On the death of Ndward VI. she 


was proclaimed Queen, but only reigned for 


ten days, Queen Mary ousting her and main- 
taining the Tudor succession. i 
later Lady Jane and her husband, Lord Gnild- 
ford Dudley, were executed. 

Grey of Fallodon, Ist and only Viscount, K.G., 
P.C, (1862-1933), Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, 1892. Foreign Secy., 1905-16. He 
won high approval for his handling of the 


Balkan difficulties of 1912-18, and all through > 


the difficult strain which preceded Germany’s 
rush into war acquitted himself with force and 
dignity. Leader of Liberal Party in House of 
Lords until Aug, 1924. Chancellor of Oxford 
Univ., 1928-33. 


Grieg, Edvard Hagerup (1843-1907), a Norwegian 


musical composer, who presented the character- — 


istics of his country’s music with strong 
accentuation in numerous compositions of great 


melodic beauty. 
Griffin, His Eminence Cardinal Bernard William 
(b. 1899), Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster since 1943. i 
Griffith, Arthur (1872-1922), was the first Presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State 1921; founder and 
first editor of Sinn Fein 1906-15, and founder 
of the Sinn Fein movement. ss 
Griffith, David Wark (1880-1948), pioneer Ameri- 
can film producer. Noted especially for his 
remarkable films Broken Blossoms and The 
Birth of @ Nation. Invented much of the 
technique of the modern cinema, such ag the 


oe 
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close-up, the flash-back, and the fade-out, and ~ 


developed many famous stars, including Mary 
Pickford, L, Barrymore, and D. Fairbanks, Sr. 

Grimm, the brothers Jakob Ludwig Karl (1785— 
1863) and Wilhelm Karl (1786-1859), 


philologists and folk-lorists who wrote the world- _ 


famous Fairy Tales. They planned a gigantic 
etymological dictionary of the German language, 
which is being completed by German scholars. 
Grimthorpe, ist Baron; id.D: 
long known as Sir Edmund | 


» Bt. KC, 


‘Wasa great authority on horology, 


(1816-1905), was 
and, with — 


y 
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Etre Bie George a — designed “ Big 
ae Scan. ee Albans Cathedral at 


Gromyko, Andrei es (b. 1908), Russian diplomat. 

Ambassador to U.S.A., 1943-46. Representa- 

tive = Sovies Union « on the U.N. y peed 
Counc 946-49, w appointed ut 

Foreign Minister. Spd 

George (1847-1912), the well-known 

actor and entertainer. father, George 


and his son, George Grossmith 
(1874-1935), Was & successful comedian, and 
the cabare 


into 
Grote, George (1794-1871). “English historian 
famous for his History of piney 1846-56, an 
epoch-making and standard wor 
Grouchy, Marshal Emmanuel, oe Se de (1766— 
1847), a famous Napoleonic general who, at 
Hohenlinden, Wagram, and in the Moscow re- 
treat rendered signal service, After Waterloo 
he « the defeated army back to Paris. 
~cigpam'y (1820-1900) was a distinguish 
engineer and bridge and lighthouse builder, pet 
better known as\an enthusiastic lover of masic, 
the study and performance of which in England 
- did much to ———-. He was for a number 
of years Secretary to the Crystal Palace making 
that institution famous for its high-class 


, Director of the Royal College of Music, and was 
" knighted while holding that position. His 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians is the 
leading work of its kind. 

Phillip, M.A. (1889-1944), was an Eng- 
lish historian and essayist. Author of The 
Partition of Europe (1914), The Second Empire 
(1922), Palmerston (1926), The Missing Muse 
(1929), The Duke (1931), and other works, 

Guido Reni (1575-1642) was one of the eminent 
Italian painhors of the Bolognese school, His 
Hiahest cemaulaning Satan, Magdalene, and 

Massacre of the Innocents are among 

rag world’s great pictures. 
Guitry, Sacha (b. 1885), French dramatist and 
actor-manager, who has also appeared in films. 
Gunther, John (b. 1901), an American journalist 
and author of several books, who has become 
famous for his studies Inside Kurope (1936), 
Inside Asia (1939). Inside Latin America (1941), 
Inside U.S.A. (1947), Behind Europe's Curtain 
(1949) and Roosevelt in Retrospect (1950). 
wus Adolphus, King of Sweuen (1594-1632), 
the “‘ Lion of the North,” after a lengthy cam- 
paign in Poland, entered the Thirty Years’ War 
in support of Swedish interests and Protestant 
distress, won the Battle of Breitenfeld in 1631, 
and was killed in action the next year. Suc- 
ceeded. by his daughter, Christina, and his 
policy carried on by his minister, Oxenstierna. 


_ @uy, Thomas (1644-1724), founder of Guy’s 


Hospital, was a dealer in Bibles, speculator and 
money-lender, who after making a large 
fortune, bequeathed £300,000 for the erection 
and endowment of the famous hospital. : 
Gwynne, Neil (1650-1687), was originally, it is 
said, an orange girl of provincial birth, and 
afterwards a sprightly. London dancer and 
actress, who became mistress to Charles II. 
Her eldest son was made Duke of St. Albans. 


H 


Haakon VU, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (b. 1872), 
became King of Norway, ~e 1905. 2nd son 


Prince Charles he married Maud, youngest 
daughter of King Edward VII. Lived in 
England during German occupation of Norway. 
adfield, Sir Robert Abbott, Bt., P.R.S. (18538- 
1940), English metallurgist whose discovery of 
manganese steel in 1882 brought him recognition 
from every steel producing country, Inventor 
also of silicon steel and many other special 
alloy steels and metallurgical improvements. 
Hadrian (76-138) was Emperor of Kome in suc- 
cession to his uncle Trajan, and one of the 
greatest of Roman rulers. He visited Britain, 
and in a.p. 121 built the wall between New- 
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castle and Carlisle for er reper of his dominions 


against the Picts and Se 
Haeckel, Professor 


Ernst Heinrich (1834-1919), an 
eminent German scientist and philosopher, and 
Professor of y at Jena University. An 
earnest supporter of the Evolution theory, his 
writings became popniar ae Europe. 

pseudonym of Shams ad-Din Mohammed 
(1320-1389), great Penton I lyrical poet. His 
principal work is the Divan, a collection of short 
sonnets called ghazals. The sobriquet Hajiz, 


Samuel Christian Friedrich (1755- 
1843), the German physician who founded the 
system of homceopathy. 


Marshal, 1st Earl of Bemersyde, K. 
CCB. O.M., G.C.V.O., K.C.1.E. (786121988). 
C.-in-C. of the British E: Expeditionary Forces in 
France and Flanders, 1915-19. His name is 
ed with the sale of poppies in aid of the 


je I, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0O. 
(b. 1891), Emperor of “Abyssinia, ‘April 1930 
to May 1936, and since May 1941 


Hakluyt, Richard ge pes the first of English 


ag ragga By his Divers V oyages touch- 
the Discovery of pre be? and Principal 
esigations: Voyages, Discoveries of the 
English Nation, did Ry to help forward the 
colonising spirit. 
ft. John Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S. 
(b. 1892), one of the ablest and most brilliant of 
present-day biologists; Prof. of Genetics, Uni- 
versity College, London University, 1933-86. 
Mtoe ot Domery University College, London 


Haldane, Viscount, P.C., K-T., O.M., F.R.S. (1856- 


1928), sat for Haddingtonshire, 1885- -1911. In 
1901 was ea of the Liberal Imperial- 


’ ist League, and at the close of 1905 was made 


War Minister a organised the Territorial 
Force. Lord Chancellor, 1912-15, and again in 
first Labour Gove: 1924. 


rnment, 
Halévy, Ludovic (1834-1903), a brilliant French 


writer who supped Offenbach with libretti 
for some of his most famous comic operas 
among them La Belle Héléne, La Grande 
Duchesse, and Barbe Bleue, In conjunc- 
tion with Meilhac he wrote several notable 
plays, of which Frou-frou was perhaps the 
most successful. 

Charles Montague, Earl of (1661-1715), 
seventeenth century tinancier who was respon- 
sible for the National Debt, the window tax, the 
revaluation of the currency, and the foundation 
of the Bank of England. 


Halifax, Edward F. L. err Baron Irwin and 1st 


T.D. (b. 1881), "has filled many difficult positions 
with distinction and suecess and was especially 
notable as Viceroy of India, 1926-31, Foreign 
Secretary, 1938-40, and British Ambassador in 
Washington, 1940-45. Has written a life of 
John Keble and been prominent in the life of 
the Church of England, Chancellor of Oxford 
University since 1933. 


Halifax, George Savile, Marquess of (1633-95), 


author of Advice to a Daughter and Character. of 
a Trimmer, was a gifted and independent poli- 
tician, pamphleteerist, and orator. 

Henry (1777-1859), a graceful and 
scholarly historian who contributed several 
important works. His View of the State of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, Constitutional 
History of England, and Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe are distinguished for their 
clearness of style and correctness of judgment. 


Hallé, Sir Charles (1819-1895), a distinguished 


piaiist and conductor who was born in West- 
phalia. Went to Paris to study music in 1836, 
and in 1848 settled in London, where he soon 
became known as a piano-player of the first 
rank. He organised an-.orchestra of high-class 
talent, and for many years conducted it in 
London and the provinces. He married Madam 
Norman Neruda (d. 1911), the celebrated vio- 
linist in 1888, and was knighted the same year. 


Halley, Edmund, F.R.S. (1656-1742), English 
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_ Astronomer Royal from 1720 to his death. 
Discovered what is known as Halley’s comet. 
Hals, Franz (1584-1666), a famous painter of the 
Dutch School, who is represented in the leading 
galleries of Burope. The Wallace Collection has 
his world-famous picture, the Laughing Cavalier. 

Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), American 
statesman and economist, served as Secretary 
of the Treasury in Washington’s cabinet from 
1789-95. Though a monarchist by pre- 
dilection, he urged the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and in conjunction with Maddison and 
Jay wrote the Federalist. His economic and 
financial measures and writings were nationalist 
in aim. His protective ideas were the first to 

_ preak with Adam Smith’s Free Trade theory, 
and his Report on Manufactures proved a mine 
of arguments for future protectionists. Killed 
in a duel with a political rival. 

Familton, Emma Lyon, Lady (1761-1815). was 
a woman of humble birth and great personal 
beauty who attained prominent notice by her 
association with Sir William Hamilton, British 
Ambassador at Naples, who married her, and 
afterwards with Lord Nelson, who conceived 
an infatuation for her. 

Hammond, John Lawrence Le Breton (1872-1949), 
English journalist and historian who became 
famous for his works on social and industrial 
history, which, written mainly in collaboration 
with his wife, Barbara Hammond, include The 
Village Labourer, 1911; The Town Labourer, 

1917; The Skilled Labourer, 1919; The Rise of 
Modern Industry, 1925; and The Age of the 
Chartists, 1930. ‘ 

Hampden, John (1594-1643), the English patriot 
who opposed Charles I.’s ‘ Ship Money ” tax, 
and by his resistance and eloquent advocacy 
of the wish of the people helped the Parlia- 
mentary cause. 

Hamsun, Knut, pen-name of Knut Pedersen (b. 
1859), Norwegian author, who received no 
education, and has been in turn farmer, clerk, 
street car conductor and village schoolmaster. 
Nobel Prize winner. His works, Shallow Soil, 
Growth of the Soil and others can be read in 
English translations, 

Handel, George Frederick (1685-1759), a German 
musical composer of great eminence, who 
passed most of his life in England, composing 
operas and musical compositions of many kinds, 
and ultimately achieving world-wide fame by 
his great series of oratorios, including Esther, 
Deborah, Saul, Israel in Egypt, The Messiah, 
Samson, and Judas Maccabwus. Undoubtedly 
the greatest oratorio writer the world has 


produced, Was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Hankey, 1st Baron, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.0., F.R.S. (b. 1877), Secretary to the 


Committee of Imperial Defence, 1912-28, to 
the War Cabinet, 1916-17, and to the Cabinet, 
1919-38. Successfully organised the Cabinet 
Secretariat to cope with the problems raised by 
war and coalition, and proved it so valuable that 
it was maintained in times of peace. Was 
secretary at many conferences between the 
wars, including the Peace Conference, 1919, and 
five imperial conferences. 

Hannibal (247-188 B.c.), the renowned Cartha- 
ginian general, who led an army against Rome, 
and achieved many notable victories over 
superior numbers. Was defeated by Scipio 
at the Battle of Zama, and afterwards suffered 
exile, and poisoned himself. 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William Vernon, I'.R.S., 
(1827-1904), barrister, author,. Liberal states- 
man. An enthusiastic supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Hardicanute (1019-1042), son of Canute the Great, 
was King of Hngland from 1040 to 1042, and 
imposed the tax called Danegelt. He was the 
last Danish sovereign of this country. 

Hardie, James Keir (1856-1915), a Socialist 
politician and Labour representative who acted 

as editor of the Miner and the Labour Leader 

from 1887 to 1904, During his early life he 
worked in a Scottish coal pit, but in 1882 became 

a journalist, and entered Parliament as member 

for South-West Ham in 1892-95; being the first 

Socialist to be elected to the House of Commons, 

ee eae Se ces vesent a Labour 
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rdinge of Penshurst, Ist Baron. K.G., P.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.8.L., G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., G.C.V.0., 
.8.0., formerly Sir Charles Hardinge (1858- 
1944), filled many important. diplomatic ap- 
pointments between 1880 and 1906—at Con- 
stantinople, Berlin, Washington, and Petrograd. 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1906-10 and 1916-20. From 1910-16 
was Viceroy of India. Ambassador in Paris, 
1920-22. 


Hardwicke, Sir Cedric Webster (b. 1893), English 


actor who made his debut in The Monk and 
the Woman in 1912. Has acted in many 
Shaw and Shakespearian plays, and also scored 
notable successes in The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, The Farmer's Wife, and The Laie 
Christopher Bean. Is also a distinguished film 
actor. 


Hardy, Thomas, 0.M. (1840-1928), was educated 


as an architect and practised for some time, 
but became known as a promising novelist in 
1871 with his story Desperate Remedies. In 1874 
his Far from the Madding Crowd was published, 
which at once made him a name. Following 
that, at short intervals, came a long series of 
powerful novels from his pen. Perhaps the 
most notable of his stories are The Trumpet 
Major, The Mayor of Casterbridge, Tess of the 
D Urbervilles, and Jude the Obscure. In 1908 he 
completed a dramatic poem entitled The 
Dynasts, whose central figure is Napoleon. 


Hargreaves, James (1720-1778), was a poor Lan- 


eashire-born mechanic who invented the 
spinning jenny, one of the revolutionising 
labour-saving contrivances of the latter half 
of the 18th century. It met with mueh oppo- 
sition, however, and kept him poor, though the 
community afterwards reaped the advantage 
in a greatly improved industry. 

Harkness, Edward Stephen, B.A., M.A.. LL.D. 
(1874-1940) was a banker and one of America’s 
greatest philanthropists. Donor of the Pil- 
grim’s Prize of £2,000,000 to Great Britain; 
founded in 1930 the Pilgrim Trust in apprecia- 
tion of Great Britain’s acceptance of financial 
burdens in the Great War of 1914-18. 

Harley, Robert, Ist Earl of Oxford, K.G., P.C. 
(1661-1724), a distinguished Tory statesman— 
originally, however, a Whig—of the Queen Anne 
period, who fell into disgrace after that Sover- 
eign’s death in consequence of being suspected of 
intriguing with the Stuarts. He served at dif- 
ferent times as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Treasurer. ‘‘ The Harleian Collection ” in the 
British Museum is a reminder of his cultured 
literary tastes. 

Harold II. (1022-1066), the last of the Saxon 
Sovereigns of England, and the son of Earl 
Godwin, was crowned King in succession to 
Edward the Confessor in 1066. The-coming of 
William the Conqueror, with his great army, 
soon, however, put an end to the hopes of 
Harold and his followers; and the Battle of 
Hastings terminated at once his life and Saxon 
sway in this country. 

Harown-Al-Raschid (763-809), the famous Caliph 
of Bagdad, familiar to all by the references 
to him in the Arabian Nighis—a wise and 
powerful ruler. 

Harriman, William Averell (b. 1891), special repre- 
sentative in Hurope of U.S, Government in con- 
nection with the Wuropean Recovery Pro- 
gramme since 1948. U.S. Ambassador to 
U.S.S.R., 1943-45, and to Britain, 1945-46, 

Harris, Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Travers, 
G.C.B., O.B.E., A.F.C. (b. 1892), head of 
Bomber Command, 1942-45, 

Harris, Dr. James Rendel, M.A. (1852-1941), was 
a noted scholar and a man of letters with scores 
of books to his credit. 

Harris, Joel Chandler (1848-1908), American 
journalist and author, famous as the creator of 
“Uncle Remus.” The negro humour of his 
stories brought him world-wide popularity 
among adults and children alike. His Brer 
Rabbit in the Uncle Remus negro folk-tales was 
the forerunner of Mickey Mouse, impudently 
victorious in every contest against fearful 
adversaries. 3 

Harrison, Frederic (1831-1923), as leader of the 
English Positivists, tilled a prominent part in 
philosophical discussions during the last quarter 
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originally a civil engineer, entered largely into’ 
journalism and authorship, and acquired cele 
rity as a bibliographer and numismatis 
writing and editing many books. ri 
ealy, Timothy Michael, K.C. (1855-1931), Gover- 
nor-General, Irish Free State, Dec. 1922-28, a 
prominent Irish M.P. from 1880, who sat succes- 
sively for Wexford, Monaghan, Londonderry, 
Loneford, Louth and Cork. Was a prominent. 
Land Leaguer, and was imprisoned for a fiery 
speech in 1882. 
Hearst, William Randolph (1863-1951), American 
hewspaper proprietor who began by editing the 
Sen Francisco Examiner in 1887, and was until 
_—— of the largest newspaper firm in the 
Hedin, Dr. Sven Anders, Hon. K.C.1.E. (b. 1865), a 
Swedish traveller who has made discoveries in 
Central Asia, and has written extensively 
thereon. p h 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1881), a 
famous German philosopher and professor who 
taught that truth or reality has three aspects 
revealing itself in dialectical development, 
(Thesis, Antithesis, Synthesis) and- identified 
reality with rationalism. He wrote many 
important works, among which are T'he Pheno- 
menology of the Spirit, The Science of Logic, 
Philosophy of Right. 
Heidenstam, Carl Gustaf Werner von (1859-1940), 
Swedish author and one of the most brilliant and 


of the 19th century. In 1907 he published The 

Greed of a Layman and The Philosoph 

, Common Sense, and in 1908 Realities and Ticats. 
# 0} ° 


Barrison, John (1693-1776), the inventor of the 

= , for which he received the Govern- 

- ‘ment grant of £20,000, was a mechanician of 
great ingenuity, who effected many important 
improvements in clocks. watches, and other 
instruments. In 1715 he made an 8-day clock 
with wooden wheels, which is still working in 
the Science Museum, South K 


. Harty, Sir (Her'! Hamilton, Mus. Doe. (1880- 
1941), was a well-known British composer and 
conductor. Conductor of Hallé Orchestra 1920— 

_ 33; Musical Adviser and Conductor-in-Chief of 
London Symphony Orchestra 1932-41. 
illiam (1578-1657), an English doctor 


Harvey, W: 
and scientist who rose to great eminence both 
as an anatomist and physiologist, and became 
Physician Extraordinary to James I. He 
immortalised himself by discovering the circula- 
_ __ tion of the blood in 1616. 

Hastings, Sir Patrick, K.C. (b. 1880), lawyer, 
politician, and playwright. Attorney-General 
in first Labour Government, 1924. Author of 
; Blind Goddess. 

4 —— a ~- ali cate a enn of “aan i 
- een went ou engal and took a position as outstanding figures in Swedish literature. IRe- 
writer in the East India Company's service. ceived Nobel Prize for Literature, 1916. 

Subsequently volunteered under Clive, and a | Heifetz, Jascha (b. 1901), Russian-born violinist 


he was advanced from post to post, and in 


1773 became the first Governor-General of 
years of Governor 


India. After twelve 

Generalship he returned to England, and was 

impeached on charges of excessive cruelty and 

corruption. The trial lasted seven years, and 

cost Hastings £76,000. He was ultimately 

acquitted, and the East India Company settled 
an annuity of £4,000 upon him, and he lived 
to see his plans for the security of British rule 
in the Orient publicly applauded. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart (1862-1946), one of the lead- 
ing dramatic poets of Europe. Born in Silesia, 
be devoted himself first to agriculture, then 
to art, and subsequently to the drama, and 
lived in Rome, Berlin, Switzerland, and the 

. United States, Produced many plays, in- 
cluding The Weavers. Winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, 1912. 

Havelock, Major-Gen. Sir Henry, K.C.B. (1795- 

1857), one of the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, 

who led the troops to the relief of Cawnpore 

and Lucknow. 

Hawke, Edward, ist Baron, K.C.B. (1705-1781), 
one of the great admirals of the 18th century. 
He won a brilliant victory over the French 
fleet at Quiberon in 1759 in a tremendous storm. 


_ Hawkins, Sir Anthony Hope (1863-1933), a popular 


e 


novelist and playwright. Amongst his best- 

_ known works were The Prisoner of Zenda, The 
Dolly Dialogues, and Rupert of Hentzau. 

Hawkins, Sir John (1532-1595), a brilliant naval 
otlicer of the Elizabethan period, who did much 
sea fighting in many climes, and served as vice- 
admiral in the expedition against the Spanish 
Armada, for which he was knighted. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804—1864), one of the most 
distinguished novelists that America has pro- 
duced. Zhe Scarlet Letter and The Blithedale 
Romance are his greatest novels. 


_ Baydn, Franz Joseph (1732-1809), an Austrian 


musical composer whose oratorio The Creation 
ranks with the Messiah of Handel. It was 
composed in his 64th year, and two years later 
still he composed The Seasons, perhaps the 

_ most characteristic of all his works. He was for 
thirty years chapel-master to Prince Esterhazy, 
and wrote 125 orchestral symphonies. 


' Hazlitt, William (1778-1830), one of the most 


admired of our essayists and critics. His 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays and his pub- 
lished lectures on the poets and 4 tists, 
besides his Table Talks, are still widely read. 
His son William (1811-1893) was also of literary 
tastes, though he became Senior Registrar in the 


_ Bankruptcy Court; and the son of the latter, 


William Carew Hazlitt (1834-1913), though. 
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year or two later became a Member of the | 
Council at Calcutta. Manifesting great ability, 


who became a naturalised American. Studied 

with Auer in St. Petersburg. Was the first 

musician to win a reputation in England by 

gramophone records before his first personal 

appearance there. Is skilled in technique and 
a fine interpretative artist.’ 

Heine, Heinrich (c. 1797-1856), the German lyric | 

poet, who lived for the best ‘part of his life in 

Paris, and produced from time to time poems — 

of profound beauty and subtlety of thought. 

Cynical, satirical, and often bitter, many of his 

writings excited great conflict of opinion, and 

showed intense emotional power. 

Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von 
(1821-94), the great German physicist and 
physiologist, {immortalised by the Young- 
Helmholtz theory of the nature of light. He 
also did important work in the fields of con- 
servation of energy, hydro-dynamics, electro- 
dynamics, meteorological physics and optics. i 

Héloise (c. 1101-64), niece of Canon Fulbert of bh 
Notre Dame. Famed for her romantic attach- 
ment for Abelard. (See Abelard. 

Helpmann, Robert Murray (b. 1909), Australian- 
born actor, ballet dancer, and choreographer. 
Became premier danseur, Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
1933, and has appeared in several films, in- 
cluding Henry V and The Red Shoes, 

Hemingway, Ernest (b. 1898), American novelist 

and author of the three celebrated novels, 4 

Farewell to Arms, Death in the Afternoon, and 

For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

Hempel, Frieda (b. 1885), German singer. Made 

her début in Opera in 1905 at Berlin Opera 

House, to which she was attached as | & 

Coloratura soprano. American and British 

critics have acclaimed her as the greatest 

exponent of soprano réles in Mozart and the 

Italian operas. Has given numerous Jenny 

Lind concerts. 

Henderson, Rt. Hon. Arthur, P.C. (1863-1935), 
President of World Disarmament Conference, 
1932-35 ; Leader of the Labour Party, 1931-32 ; 
Foreign Secretary, 1929-31; Home Secretary, 
1924, Awarded prize of £2,200 by the Carnegie 
Foundation for his work for Peace and Dis- 
armament, April 1933, and the 1934 Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Henley, William Ernest (1849-1903), English poet 
and journalist, a close friend of R. L, Stevenson.” 
Was Editor of the Scots Observer in 1889, and 
later the National Observer, in which he first 
published the Barrack-Room Ballads of Kipling, 
with whose work his own has much in common. 

Henrietta Maria (1609-1669), the daughter of x 
Henry IV. of France and wife of Charles I. 

Henry I. (1068-1135), youngest son of William the 
Conqueror, came to the throne in 1100 during 
the absence of his elder brother Robert on 
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- Crusade, and later had to fight and imprison the | 


latter. He was.an able administrator and a 
strong ruler to whom, with his grandson Henry 
TI, we owe in a great measure the establishment 

of the Common Law system and many per- 

- __ manent administrative reforms. : 

Henry Il. (11338-1189) was King of England from 
--4154to01189. He had serious conflicts with the 

- Church, which were not rendered less acute by 

the assassination of Thomas 4 Becket. The. 
story of Fair Rosamond is connected with 

_ __ this monarch: r 

Henry Il. (1207-1272), King of England from 1216 

--¢0- 1272. Was at war with his barons for the 

greater part of his reign, and incurred much 

unpopularity by his reckless living and patron- 
age of foreign favourites, 
Henry IV. (1367-1413), reigned from 1399 to 1413. 
The son of John 0’ Gaunt, he succeeded his 
father in the Duchy of Lancaster in 1399, and 
later captured and imprisoned Richard I1., who 
‘was deposed by Parliament and the crown given 
-to Bolingbroke as the grandson of Edward II. 
Henry IV. thus became the first of England’s 
Lancastrian Kings. 

Henry IV. of France (Henry of Navarre) (1553- 

- 1610), prior to becoming king was the leader of 
the French Huguenots, and although going over 
to the Catholics on being crowned, remained in 
sympathy with the Protestants and protected 
them by the famous Edict of Nantes. Ravaillac, 
a religious fanatic, assassinated Henry. 

Henry V. (1887-1422), reigned from 1413 to 1422, 
and distinguished himself in the wars with 
' France, the Battle of Agincourt being his 

greatest triumph, Is said to have been wild 
~ and dissolute in his youth, but made an able, 
energetic and undoubtedly courageous king. 

Henry VI. (1421-1471), King of England from 1422 

to 1461, Succeeding to the throne under a pro- 
tectorship as a baby nine months old, he had a 
troubled reign, including a long war with France 
and loss of French possessions, the Jack Cade 
insurrection, and the beginning of the Wars of 
the Roses, which Jed to his deposition and the 


Yorkists. Was imprisoned in the Tower, and 
there found dead one day in 1471. Founder of 
Eton and of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Henry VIL. (1457-1509), the first of the Tudor line, 
reigned from 1485 to 1509, succeeding Richard 
II., after defeating and killing him on Bosworth 
Field. Was very avaricious, yet able; and ac- 
cumulated vast treasure. He built the Gothic 

x Lady Chapel of Westminster Abbey, and is 

. there buried. 

Henry VII. (1491-1547), reigned from 1509 to 
1647. A .luxury-loving monarch of great 
diplomatic gifts, and unscrupulous to a degree 
when his own personal desires were concerned. 
His quarrels with the Church resulted in the 
acceptance of the Reformation. His half-dozen 
matrimonial exploits, his deposition of Wolsey 

} and his suppression of the monasteries are 

> familiar incidents of history. Less known is 

the foundation of the modern navy with the 
establishment of the Navy Office in 1546, 

Henry ‘‘ the Navigator ” (1895-1460), a Portuguese 
Prince, son of John I, He discovered Madeira 
and the Azores, and was the chief instrument 
of the national impetus for navigation. 

| Henschel, Sir George, Mus.D. (1850-1934), English 

baritone singer, composer and conductor; born 
in Breslau, he became a naturalised Hnglishman 
in 1890. Founder and part conductor of Lon- 
don Symphony Concerts, 1886. 

Henson, Rt. Rev. Herbert Hensley (1863-1947), 
Bishop of Durham, 1920-38; Bishop of Here- 
ford, 1917-20; Dean of Durham, 1912-17, A 
distinguished Churchman, noted for his broad 
Church. ideas and as an exponent of literal 
theology and advocate of close co-operation 
with Nonconformists. A formidable contro- 
versialist, and was one of the leading advocates 

Hk - ees aa Book, 
ppewhite, George (d. 1786). One of the four 
great English 18th-century cabinet-makers. 
He was a contemporary of Chippendale, Robert 
Adam and Sheraton. His name is identified 

. With the style of furniture which followed the 
Chippendale period, 


Heraclitus (c, 535-475 Bio.), a Greek philosopher, 
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enthronement of Edward IV. by the triumphant. 


chiefly famous for his doctrine that everything | 
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primordial element. 


bert, Sir Alan Patrick (b. 1890), the well-known _ 
Ae ralish author and humorist and writerofcomic 


operas. M.P. for Oxford Univ. since Nov. 1935. 
ae a private member created a personal triumph 
by introducing and securing the passage of a 
Bill amending the Divorce Law, July 1937. 
Herbert, George (1593-1633), the most purely 
devotional of English 


refuge in the Fen country, he 
Conqueror’s forces, but was at las Ta 
into the enemy’s hands by monks. William 
afterwards honoured him with a place at Court. 

Herod the Great (¢. 73-4 B.c.) was the tyrannical 
King of Judea, whose reign dates from 40 B.c. 
and it is said that it was duriag his reign 
that Christ was born. 

Herodotus (c. 484-424 3.c.) the great Greek 
historian, the “‘ Father of History.” 

Herrick, Robert (1591-1674), an English lyric poet, 
unrivalled in his own field. Author of Gather 
ue Rose Buds, Cherry Ripe, Oberon’s Feast, etc. 

Herriot, Edouard (b, 1872), President of French 
National Assembly since 1947. A much- 
travelled scholar, Mayor of Lyons for more than 
@ generation, times Prime Minister, and 
the recognised spokesman of the Left-Centre 
party, so long dominant in French politics. 

Herschel, Sir John Frederick William, Bi., F.R.S. 
(1792-1871), a celebrated astronomer who did 
much to extend the power of the telescope. 

Herschel, Sir William, F.R.S. (1738-1822), great 
astronomer, father of the last-named, dis- 
covered the planet Uranus. His sister, Caroline 
Lucretia (1750-1848), won attention for her 
Index to Flamsteed’s Observations of the Fixed 
Stars and Errata. 

Hertz, Heinrich (1857-1894), German physicist who 
demonstrated the similarity between electric- 
magnetic light and heat waves, and worked at 
electric discharges in gases. 

Hertz, the Very Rev. Joseph Herman, C.H. (1872— 
1946). Chief Rabbi of the British Empire, 1913- 
46, Was Rabbi at Johannesburg from 1828 to 
1911, and from 1911 to 1913 Rabbiin New York. 

Hertzog, General the Hon. James Barry Munnik 
(1866-1942), South African nationalist leader. 
Prime Minister, 1924-39; Minister of External 
Affairs, 1929-39. Si: 

Herzl, Theodor (1860-1904), founded modern 
political Zionism. i 

Hesiod (florwit_c. 735 B.c.), ancient Greek nature 
poet, author of the poems Work and Days, 
which tells of life in the country, and Theogony. 

Hess, Dame Myra, D.B.E. (b. 1890), English 
pianist. Made her début in 1907, and won an 
immediate success, showing herself to be an in- 
terpretative artist of high rank. She excels in 
the earlier classics, Scarlatti, Bach and Mozart, 
but is equally admired in her presentation of 
the romantic composers and her first perform- 
ances of contemporary pianoforte works. 

Hewart, 1st Viscount, P.C. (1870-1943), Lord Chiet 
Justice of England, 1922-40. 

Heyworth, Sir Geoffrey (b. 1894), a leading British 
industrialist and since 1942 Chairman of Lever 
Brothersand Unilever Limited ; President Royal 
Statistical Society, 1949; Part-time Member of 
National Coal Board since 1949; Chairman, 
Advisory Council, Lbepartment of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, 1946-49 ; Chairman, Court 
of Governors, Administrative Staff Coll. since 


1945, 

Hicks, Sir (Edward) Seymour (1871-1949), a 
popular Tondon light comedian and dramatic 
author who’ married Miss Bllaline Ferriss, and 
played in association with her in many charm- 
ing productions. 

Hill, Octavia (1838-1912), a noted pioneer English 
social reformer who took a practical interest in 
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is in a state of flux. “He regarded fire as the 
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the housing conditions of the poor, anda pioneer —_ 


inslum clearance in London. Helped to institute 

the Charity Organisation Society, and was one of 
the first women to sit on a Royal Commission. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, K.C.B., F.R.S. (1795-1879), 
the first propounder of the idea of the penny 
postal system, and secretary to the Postmaster- 
General from 1846 to 1854, after which he was 
Chief Secretary to the Post Office until 1864. 
Buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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Hil James (b. 1900), author of Lost Horizon, 

oF. Gi , Mr. C 2 on Harvest. 
. il von (1847-1934), 
Was President of the German Reich, sia 


He played an important part in the War ot 1914— 
18 and was Chief of the General Staff, 1916-18. 

(460-357 B.c.) the Father of Medicine. 
Was a native of Th y, and practised and 
taught in Athens. 

Hirohito, Emperor of Japan (b. 1901), acceded 

_ to the throne Dec. 1926. 

Hitler, Adolf (1889-1945). Dictator of Gennany, 
1933-45. Born in Austria, son of Customs 
official. Worked in Vienna as artisan: already 
held anti-semitic and anti-marxist ‘views. 
Came to Munich in 1912; enlisted in Bavarian 


. Com- 
. mander-in-Chief Wehrmacht, 1935. Under the 
Hitler regime working class movements were 
ruthlessly destroyed; all opponents—com- 
rounists, socialists, Jews—were persecuted and 
murdered. By terrorism and propaganda the 
German state was welded into a powerful 
machine for aggression. There followed the 
oceupation of the Rhineland in 1936, the 
annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia in 
1938 and 1939, the invasion of Poland and 
declaration of war by Great Britain and France 
in Sept. 1939, the invasion of Soviet Russia in 
» 1941. Finai defeat came in 1945 and on April 
30 Hitler is presumed to have commit: 
suicide in the Chancellery as the Russians 


closed in on Berlin. 
philosopher 
Leviathan, 


\ 


' Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), English 
who published his most famous work, i. 
in 1651. He favoured strong Government. and 
therefore supported the supremacy of the State 

. . ever in religion, but his arguments aroused great 

an ism even among the Royalists. He was 
a child of his age in his enthusiasm for scientific 
enquiry, and works provoked fresh thought 
on many sides. 

_ Hobbs, John Berry (“ Jack’) (b. 1882), first 
played for Surrey 1905; retired from first-class 

. cricket Feb. 1935. Scored 61,221 runs includ- 
ing 197 centuries. 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawney (1864-1929), Eng- 
lish sociologist, who, after a brilliant career at 
Oxford, joined the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian in 1897, and became in 1908 editor of 
the Sociological Review. His book The Theory 
of Knowledge established his ———— in 1896, 
and was sustained by Mind and Evolution, 1901, 

and Morals in Evolution, 1906. His greatest 
work was Development and Purpose, 1913. 

Ho Chi-minh (b. 1892), leader of the Viet-Minh 
or * League of Independence,” the revolutionary 
nationalist party of Indo-China. Led the strug- 
gle for Viet Nam independence during the 

id World War. Has been imprisoned by 
the British in Hong Kong and by Chiang 
Kai-shek in China, 

Hocking, Silas Kitto (1850-1935) was a popular 
novelist, formerly in the Nonconformist 
ministry : author of countless fascinating stories. 

Hofiman, Paul G. (b. 1891), from 1948-50 head of 

- the Economic Co-operation Administration set, 

up by the U.S. Government to administer grants 
-under the European Recovery Programme. 
Is a leading American economic expert, form- 
erly President of the Studebaker Motor Car 
Company and now President of the Ford 
Foundation. 

, William (1697-1764), the celebrated en- 
graver and painter who satirised the follies of his 
time in a series of engravings instinct with 
character, humour and power. His Harlot’s 
Progress, of six engravings, was published in 
1734, and gained him immediate fame. In 1735 
he produced his equally celebrated Rake’s Pro- 
gress, a series of eight engravings. These were 
followed by numerous others, including Mar- 
riage & la Mode, Industry and Idleness, and 

_ The March to Finchley. 

Hogben, Prof. Lancelot, D.Sc., F.R.S. (b. 1895), a 
noted English scientist who Re 
Professor of Natural History, 
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Aberdeen in 1937, after being Prof, of Social 

Author Ot ‘Mathomantes’ jor te orn aed 
or a i ‘or the Million an 

Science for the Citizen, =i . 

Hogg, James (1770-1835), a Scottish poet of force 
and originality. 

Hogg, Quintin (1845-1903), was an educationist 
and philanthropist who, purchasing the old 
Polytechnic Institution in 1882, turned it into a 
popular college, providing efficient instruction in 
every department of education at moderate rates. 

The Elder (c. 1460-1524), a famous Ger- 
man painter, father of Hans Holbein. 

Holbein, Hans—The Younger (1497-1543), was born 
at Augsburg, and settled in London in 15380, 
where he won the favour of Henry . for 
w he painted many portraits, and pro- 
duced the famous Dance of Death. 

Holbrooke, Josef Charles (b. 1878), British com- 
poser of operas, orchestral works, etc., and a 
successful conductor and teacher. 

Holden, Charles, F.R.I.B.A. (b. 1875), English 
architect, well known as the designer of modern 
public buildings, including the British Medical 
Association buildings in the Strand, and was 
made sole architect for the New London Uni- 
versity Buildings on the Bloomsbury site, 1931. 

Holden, Sir Isaac, Bt. (1807-1897), an inventor and 
manufacturer who achieved fame and fortune in 
connection with wool-combing inventions. He 
was in Parliament from 1865 almost to the time 
of his death. and was made a baronet in 1893. 

Holland, Rt. Hon, 8. G., C.H. (b. 1893), New Zea- 
— Conservative leader; Prime 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-1894), an Ameri- 
can doctor and author of great humour and 
geniality. His Attoerat of the Breakfast Table, 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table and The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table are works of infinite 
humour and quaintness. He was also the 
author of three novels. 

Holst, Gustav Theodore (1874-1934), a British 
composer of Swedish descent whose composi- 
tions include The Planets suite, The Hymn of 
Jesus, an opera The Perfect Fool, and a choral 
symphony. Professor of Music and Music 
Master at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, London, 
1905-34. Director of Music at University 
College, Reading, 1919-23. 

Holyoake, George Jacob (1817-1906), an eminent 
secularist lecturer and author, who was identi- 
fied with many popular movements, especially 
Co-operation, of which he was the historian, 

Homer (c. 850 8.c.), the most famous of all epic 
poets. Is supposed to have been a Greek who 
lived probably at Chios or Smyrna, and has 
generally been regarded as the author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, though tradition rather 
than ascertained fact connects his name with 
those great ; 

Hood, Samuel, 1st Viscount Hood of Whitley, 
G.C.B. (1724-1816), a successful British ad- 
tmiral, who in 1793 was in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, and showed great capacity 
in that post, taking and occupying Toulon, and 
capturing Corsica among other exploits. 

Hood, Thomas (1799-1845), an English poet, who, 
as @ prolific writer of serious as well as humorous 
poems, stands in his own line unique. Of his 
serious verse, The Song of the Shirt, The Dream 
of Eugene Aram and The Bridge of Sighs 
may be cited as the best examples, while his 
comic poems, notably those of the punning 
order, are unequalled, 

Hooker, Richard (1554-1600), was Master of the 
Temple from 1585-91, and afterwards Rector of 
Boscombe. Is famed for his great book on 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and because of his ex- 
quisite choice of words, was known as “Judicious 
Hooker.” 

Hoover, Herbert Clark (b. 1874), U.S. President 
1929-83; Director of Relief Administration in 
Europe in the period immediately following the 
War. Author - oa % bbe & va? el a 

ning paymen erman Reparations 1931. 

Hopkins Sir Frederick Gowland, O.M., F.R.S. 
(1861-1947), an eminent English bio-chemist, 
noted for his important work on proteins and 
vi . In 1929 was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Médicine for his discovery of Vitamin 

Pres. of the Royal Society 1931-36, and 


since 


became us D. 
entvarite: of of the British Association, 1933. 
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Hopkins, Harry (1890-1946), Franklin Roosevelt’s 

) pean assistant. - Particularly assisted the 

President at the important war-time foreign 

conferences, as his personal representative 

abroad, in working out the New Deal, and in 
the administration of Lend-Lease. 

Hopkinson, John, D.Se., F.R.S. (1849-98), English 
engineer and physicist. Senior Wrangler and 

_ Fellow at Cambridge. Studied engineering in 

his father’s works, and set up as a consultative 
engineer. Specialised in electrical work, and by 
developing the theory of alternating current and 
of the magnetic current in dynamos he paved 
the way to the common use of electricity in daily 
life. Was Professor of Electrical Engineering 

_ at King’s College, London, 1890-98. 4 

Hoppner, John, R.A. (1758-1810), English por- 
trait painter, Was born in Whitechapel of 
German parents, and studied at the Academy 
Schools, winning great distinction. ainted 
portraits of many members of the Royal Family. 

Horace, or more properly Flaccus Quintus Horatius 
(65-8 B.c.), the famous Roman satirist and poet, 
who was the friend of Virgil, and attained im- 
mortal fame by his Satires Epodes, and Odes. 

Horner, Arthur (b. 1894), Trade Union leader, 
general secretary of the National Union of 
Mineworkers since 1946 and a leading British 
Communist. ioe 

Horniman, Annie Elizabeth Fredericka, C.H. 
(1860-1937). English theatre manager and 
founder of the repertory system in England. 
Opened the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, for 
repertory work, in 1908. Was a daughter of 
F, J. Horniman, the traveller and collector, who 
founded the Horniman Museum in Forest 
and presented it to the L.C.C. in 1901. 

Houdini, Harry (1873-1926), the famous American 
entertainer, who was a locksmith, but went on 
the variety stage as an expert in escaping from 
handcuffs, locked chambers, etc. A keen 
student of psychic manifestations, and in his 
day was one of the world’s greatest illusionists, 

Housman, Laurence (b. 1865) English author, 
artist and playwright. His brother Alfred Rd- 
ward (1859-1936) was also a poet of distinction 
and a classical scholar, and was the author of 
A Shropshire Lad, 

Howard, John (1726-1790), earned celebrity for his 
philanthropic efforts on behalf of prison reform, 
the pursuit of which eventually exposed him to 
a fatal fever attack in Russia, 

Howard of Effingham, Lord (1536-1624), com- 
mander of the fleet which defeated the Spanish 
Armada, 1588, and took part in the capture of 
Cadiz, 1596. 

Howe, Hlias (1819-1867), an ingenious American 
who was the inventor of the first sewing 
machine, by which he made a great fortune. 

Howe, Julia Ward (1819-1910), American philan- 
thropist and poetess, famous as the authoress of 
the Batile Hymn of the Republic (1861), a leader 
of the American Suffragette movement, and the 
first woman to be elected to the American 

) Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Howe, Richard, 1st (and last) Earl (of first creation), 
KG. (1726-1799), the British admiral who in 
1758 destroyed Cherbourg and in 1794 won the 
famous victory over the French off Brest. 

Howells, William Dean (1837-1920), American 
novelist and author. His best-known works 
are A Modern Instance, Their Wedding Journey, 
The Lady of Aroostook, The Minister's Charge, 
A Hazard of New Fortunes, The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, The Landlord at the Lion’s Head, 
April Hopes, and (for English readers) Certain 
Delightful English Towns, published in 1907. 

Hubble, Dr. Edwin P., B.Sc., Ph.D. (b. 1889), 
U.S, astronomer at Mount Wilson Observatory 
since 1919, 

Hudson, Henry (c. 1550-1611), was a famous Eng- 
lish navigator who discovered the Hudson River, 
Hudson Strait and Bay, and his two books de- 
scribing his voyages are of the greatest interest. 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922), Inglish 
author and naturalist, who spent, his early years 
in South America, memories of which influenced 
much of his work. is: books include The 
Purple Land (1885), Green Mansions (1904), 
Afoot in England (1909) and British Birds (1895), 
The Hyde Park Bird Sanctuary (opened in 
1925) was established in his memory, and con- 
tains the famous figure of Rima by Epstein, 
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Huggins, Rt. Hon. Sir Godfrey Martin, C.H., 

K.C.M.G., er pets Gear Soap Minister of 

Southern Rhod since i ; 

Huggins, Sir William, O.M., K.C.B., F.R.S. (S24— 
1910), one of the most eminent of modern astro- 
nomers. President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, 1876-78, of the British Association in 
1891 and of the Royal Society in 1900. 

Hughes, Charles Evans (1862-1948), American 
jurist and statesman. Governor of New York 
State, 1907-8 and 1909-10. Chief Justice of 
the United States since 1930 after being a Judge 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
from 1926-28. Judge of the Supreme Court, 
1910-16, when he was the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, being narrowly defeated by 
President Wilson. Was one of the leading 
figures at the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference, 1921. 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-1896), educated at Rugby 
and at Oxford; practised at the Bar, and be- 
came a County Court Judge in 1882. His best- 
known work is Tom Brown's Schooldays. 

Hughes, Rt. Hon. William Morris, P.C., C.H., 
K.C. (b. 1864), Australian elder statesman, who 
was Prime Minister from 1915 to 1923, repre- 
sented his country at Versailles, and has since 
held many other Cabinet posts. ; 

Hugo, Victor Marie (1802-1885), the great poet, 
dramatist and novelist who headed the Romantic 
movement in France in the early part of the 
19th century and made himself a name of the 
first eminence by his various writings. His 

i, Luerece Borgia, Ruy 

Blas, and Le Roi s‘amuse were in every sense 

great triumphs. Among his novels, Notre 

Dame, which belongs to his early period, and 
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Les Misérables, Les Travailleurs de la mer, and — 


LI’Homme qui rit, belonging to his later life and 
written while he was living in exile are all works 
of splendid genius. | 

Hull, Cordell (b. 1871), U.S. Sec. of State, 1933- 
44, Was leader of the American Delegation 
to the World Economic and Monetary_Con- 
ferences in London, 1933. Awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, 1945. 

Humboldt, Baron Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von 
(1769-1859), the great German traveller and 
naturalist; his books describing his travels and 
his various scientific discoveries—especially in 
geology and natural history—are most attrac- 


tive. : 
Hume, David (1711-1776), the celebrated historian 
and philosopher whose History of England is a — 


fascinating and comprehensive study, and long 
held the chief place in English historical litera- 
ture. Hume's philosophical writings were no 
less famous and widened the sphere of philo- 
sophical thought. : 

Hunt, (James Henry) Leigh (1784-1859), an English 
poet, politician and essayist. In 1813 he was fined 
£500, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
for libelling the Prince Regent, and while in 
prison wrote his poem, The Story of Rimini, and 
other works. In later life he was a constant 
contributor to literature, and from 1847 enjoyed 
a pension of £200 a year from the Civil List. 

Hunt, Wm. Holman, O.M. (1827-1910), one of the 
three founders of the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
and an artist who achieved distinction by 

. several remarkable paintings, the chief of which 
is, perhaps, The Light of the World, an allegorical 


work, 

Hunter, John, F.R.S. (1728-1793), one of the 
greatest surgical operators of his day, and Chief 
Surgeon at St. George’s Hospital, His surgical 
museum bequeathed to the nation is of great 
value, and forms part of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Huss, or Hus, John (1369-1415), the Bohemian 
religious reformer, was strongly influenced by 
Wyclif and himself urged reform both of 
abuses in the church and of doctrine, 
tenced to death or recantation he suffered 
martyrdom on July 6, 1415. His death caused 
a civil war which lasted for many years. 

Hutton, James (1726-97), Scottish geologist, pro- 
pounder of the now accepted theory of the 
formation of the crust of the earth. Was one of 
the pioneers of the science of geology. 


Sen- — 


Huxley, Aldous (Leonard) (b. 1894), noted modern — 


ter, grandson of T, H. Huxley and brother of 


Julian; author of Crome Yellow, Jesting Pilate, 


3 


3 


—_— 


Innocent I. 


_ Inge, Very 


oo studies in Mysticism. 


Ingres, Jean 


Inonii, 


New World, Point C 
gua tins orld, ounter, Point, Ends 


ind Cultural Organisation 1946-48. Secy. of 
Zoological Soc. of London 1935-42. 
Huxley, Prof. the Rt. Hon. Thomas Henry, P.C., 
F.R.Sy (1825-1895) an eminent scientist and 
author of numerous works covering a great 
range of research. After the aa er of 
. Darwin's Origin of Species, Huxley became an 
ardent evolutionist. His biological work, Man’s 
Place in Nature, and his numerous essays were 


Royal Society in 1883, and 

ee to many learned societies. 
Dr. Douglas (1860-1949), the distinguished 

Trish scholar, historian, poet and folk-lorist. 


Henry Mayers (1842-1921), the founder 


Democratic Federation, 1881, and 

- of the newspaper Justice; an active propa- 
— and worker in the socialist cause in 
, y lands and friend of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
Int 1911 published his Record of an Adventurous 


ife. 
I 


pee: Vicente Blasco. (See Blasco-Ibanez, Vi- 


cente.) 

Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848), an able Egyptian 
statesman, general, and Viceroy, who, adopted 
by Mohammed Ali as his son, contributed largely 
to the success of Egyptian policy during the 
quarter of a century or more of his influence, 
His conquest of Syria was a notable feat of 
generalship. He — a few months after being 

appointed Vicero: 
Henrik Johan (1828-1906), the Norwegian 
playwright and poet, moralist and humanist, 
whose plays, though arousing considerable 
opposition at the time, are acknowledged as the 
work of one of the world’s greatest dramatists. 
A ger and of technique, charging every detail 
with significance, fusing the comic with the 
ee. = revolutionised the European 
works are Ghosts, The 
raster’ Builter, The Wild Duck, A Doll's 
House, Hedda Gabler and the poetic drama 


Peer 

Rev. William Ralph, K.C.V.O., D.D. 
(b. 1860), Dean of St. pale "1911-34. “Assis- 
tant Master at Eton, 1884-88. Lady Margaret 
Prof. Camb., 1907-11. Has published some 


gersoll, bert Green (1833-99), American 
lawyer, writer, and lecturer, became known by 
reason of his lectures directed principally 
against Christianity. 

Auguste Dominique (1780-1867), a 
great French historical painter who was elected 
to the Institute in 1824, and at his death was a 
Senator of France. 

(1160-1216), Pope from. 1198, 
“successfully d the power of the papacy 
over such secular princes as the emperor, Philip 
Tl. of France, and John of England. He 
promoted the 4th Crusade, initiated the crusade 
against the Albigensian heretics, and held the 

4th Lateran Council. His pontificate marks the 
zenith of the medieval pa’ 
General Ismet (b. 7384), TP reaident of Tur- 

key pean Was Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Prime Minister in 1923; Prime Minister 
1924-27 ena 1927-37. 


Ireland, John, Hon. D.Mus. (b. 1879), one of the 


most notable of modern eae composers, 
best known for setting of Masefield’s Sea 
Fever. Apart from somé songs, best 

work is to be found in his Chamber music, such 


a+ as his ’cello and pianoforte sonata, and notably 


his sonata for pianoforte and violin. 


Irving, Sir Henry (1838-1905), a great English 


eo Pe thee  ar 


Patek atgenentcs tapos 
made in ys ana] his first distinct eucoend wee 
Two Roses. From 187 


first with Mr. Bateman, and from 1878 under — 

his own management. His record at this 

theatre covered a brilliant series of productions, _ 
The Bells was the first triumph, then followed 
Charles I. and Eugene Aram, and later a 
number of Shakespearean impersonations, in 
some Of which, notably Shylock and Hamlet, 

m1 was really great. Among the original 

productions credited to him may be mentioned 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary and Becket, Ravens- 
wood, Olivia, King Arthur, and Robespierre. 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859), a writer of 
charming stories and miscellaneous works which 
won wide and well-deserved favour on both sides 

the Atlantic. Among his biographical books 
may be mentioned Lives of Goldsmith, Colum- 
bus, 3 and Washington. 

Rt. nm. Sir Isaac Alfred, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G, (1835-1948), Gov.-Gen. of Australia, 
1931-36, being the first native-born Australian 
to occupy that position; Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Australia, 1930-31; a Judge of | 
the ae Court of Australia, 1906-30. 

Isabella of Castile (1451-1504), reigned jointly 
with Ferdinand V., her husband. During their 
thirty years’ sway “Spain was united as a single 
monarchy, and achieved the height of its great- 
ness, the discovery of America, the conquest of 
Grat and the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain being among the events of her reign. 

Ismail Pasha (1830-95), grandson of Mohammed 
Ali, was a man of modern ideas and great public 
spirit, whose policy rendered Egypt practically 
independent of Turkey, the Sultan confirming 
him in the position and title of Khedive in 1873. 
It was his adoption of the idea of the Suez Canal 
that enabled that work to be successfully carried 
out. By reckless extravagance he involved 
himself in difficulties, entailing the sale of his 
Suez Canal shares to England, the establishment. 
of the dual control of England and France, and 
his own abdication in 1879, when his son Tewfik 
succeeded. 

Ismay, 1st. Baron, Gen. Hastings Lionel, G.C.B., 
Cc: a D.S8.0. (b. 1887), distinguished soldier 
who played important part in higher direction 
of the last war. Chief of Staff to Lord Mount- 
batten when Viceroy of age Sec. of State for 
ae en in Mr. Churchill's 
government, 1 

Israels, Joseph (1894-1011), a pe sl Dutch 
ge’ painter of the 19th cent ary. 

Ito, Hirobumi, Prince (1841-1909), one of the most 
enlightened statesmen of Japan, The un- 
paralleled social metamorphosis which Japan 
underwent in the latter half of the nineteenth 
eentury owed *much to his guidance and 
influence. Was four times Premier. 

Ivan the Great (1440-1505), succeeded in bringing 
the scattered provinces of Muscovy under one 
oy ere cane aaa control, and put an end 

‘artar rule. 

Ivan the Terrible (1530-84), crowned as first Czar 
of Russia in 1547, was a strong and autocratic 
ruler. He furthered internal consolidation 
and Russian eastward expansion and entered 
into trading relations with Queen Elizabeth, 

Iveagh, iz Earl of (Edward Cecil Guinness), K.P., 
G.C.V.O., F.R.S. (1847-1927), a member of the 
well-known Guinness family of Dublin brewers. 
Celebra the visit of Edward VII. to Ireland 
in 1903 by giving £50,000 to Irish hospitals. 
Chancellor Dublin University, 1908. Left Ken 
oe House collection of works of art to the 
nation. 

Ives, Frederic Eugene (1856-1937), American in- 
ventor, who in 1878 invented a half-tone photo- 
engraving process from which he evolved in 
1886 the process now generally employed. He 
also invented the three-colour process of colour’ 
printing, which revolutionised the art-printing 


industry. 
J 


Jacks, Lawrence Pearsall (b. 1860). Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, 1915-31, and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in that College, 1903-31. 
Entered ministry in 1887 as assistant to the 
Rey. Stopford Brooke. Editor of haces Hibbert 
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American Civil War. 
cary Battle of Chancellorsville. The term 
Stonewall” refers to his dogged resistance 


of quaint and peculiar humour, whose stories and 
ry :skevines of Fast End riverside life are inimitable. 

- Jacquard, Joseph Marie (1752-1834), a French 
_ mechanic whose Jacquard loom provided a new 

and effective method of weaving designs in tex- 

tile fabrics, and was an invention of the very 

3 first rank. . 
_Jagelions, Lithuanian-Polish dynasty, ruled in 

_ _ Poland 1386-1572. - 

- James I. of England (1566-1625) was the son of 
Mary Stuart. He succeeded to the English 
‘throne in 1603 on the death of Elizabeth. 
Numerous plots were formed against him, in- 

eluding the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. He perse- 
- cuted the Puritans, granted many monopolies, 

‘ and saw the Authorised Version of the Bible 
published, 

_ James IT. (1638-1701), as Duke of York, was Lord 
High Admiral in the Second and Third Dutch 
Wars, during which New Amsterdam fell to 
England_and was renamed New York. As a 
Roman Catholic he resigned his office after the 
Test Act of 1673, was nearly excluded from the 
Succession, and, when he came to the throne 
in 1685, aroused and united strong opposition 

- by his attempts to obtain better conditions for 
his co-religionists. The unsuccessful Monmouth 
Rebellion, the Bloody Assize, the Declarations 
of Indulgence, and the Seven Bishops’ Trial 
marked a reign which ended in the flight of the 
king and the Revolution Settlement of 1689. 

James, Henry, 0.M. (1843-1916), an Anglo- 

- American novelist and younger brother of 
William James. Produced a number of 
notable stories, remarkable for their intel- 
lectual subtlety and careful characterisations. 
For the last thirty years of his life he resided 
mostly in London. His best-known novels are 
Phe American, Daisy Miller, The Bostonian, 
The Portrait of a Lady and What Maisie Saw. 
Tn 1906 he revisited his native land, and wrote 
The American Scene (1907). Later he published 
Finer Grain, Was a great admirer of R. L. 
Stevenson. Became a British subject 1915. 

James, William (1842~1910), the great American 

psychologist and philosopher, brother of Henry 
James, the novelist. He became Prof, of Phil- 
osophy at Harvard University, 1882, and was 
the founder of the philosophical system known 
as pragmatism. His first important work, 
‘Principles of Psycholoyy, 1890, stamped him as 
one of the most lucid, penetrating and engaging 
writers of his day, and established him as the 
foremost protagonist of the physical school in 
psychology. Pragmatism, a new name for some 
old ways of thinking, appeared in 1907, and 
established him as a speculative philosopher 
of a high order. 

Jameson, Rt. Hon, Sir Leander Starr, Bt., M.D. 
(1853-1917), the South African statesman, was 

a close friend of Cecil Rhodes. After serving for 

several years as administrator of Rhodesia, in 

December 1895 he led the ill-starred raid into 

‘ _ the Transvaal in support of the dissatisfied 

Uitlanders. He was taken prisoner, handed 

over to the British and sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment. After the South 
African War he served as Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony from 1904 to 1908. 

Jameson, (Margaret) Storm (b. 1894), well-known 
English writer who first attracted attention with 
her novel Happy Highways, 1920. 

Jeans, Sir James Hopwood, O.M., F.R.S, (1877- 
1946), a brilliant mathematician and astronomer 
who was a lecturer in mathematics at Cambridge 
and Princeton and secretary of the Royal 
Society 1919-29. Author of The Universe 
Around Us, The Mysterious Universe, ete, 

Jetieries, Richard (1848-1887), an English natural- 
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the rural world that we His Game- 


books of great power and sympathy. ‘ 


Jefferson, President Thomas (1743-1826), took part — 


in the American Revolution, and drew up the 
Declaration of Independence. Twice U.S. Pres. 

Jeffreys, George, Ist Baron of Wem (1648-1689), 
won for himself unenviable notoriety. by his 

harsh and cruel judgments, when he held what is 

known as the “ Bloody Assize.” He was made 

Lord Chancellor, but after the fall of James IT. 
was sent to the Tower and there died. : 

Jellicoe, Adml. of the Fleet, Earl, G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O. (1859-1935), Commander-in-Chief of 
British Fleet, August 1914 to Noy. 1916; 
and First Sea Lord, Nov. 1916 to Dec. 1917. 
Goy.-Gen. of New Zealand, 1920-24. 

Jenghiz Khan (1162-1227), the famous Mogul 
ruler who twice conqu China, and foreed 
the Turks within European confines. : 

Jenner, Edward, M.D., F.R.S. (1749-1823), an 
English physician who became celebrated by 
his discovery of the vaccination system of alle- 
viating smallpox, which has been of such incal- 
culable benefit to mankind. Parliament made 
him grants amounting to £30,000 which left 
him still out of pocket. borer 

Jerome, Jerome Klapka (1859-1927), a clever jour- 

nalist and writer, who made his first success with 

his humorous book, Three Men in a Boat. He 
founded The Idler. 

Jerome, St. (840-420), a noted theologian of the 

5th century, whose Latin translation of the 

Scriptures (The Vulgate) made him famous, 

He died at Bethlehem. 

Jerrold, Douglas William (1803-1857), dramatist 

and humorist, who enjoyed a long career of 

success by his contributions to Punch (including 

Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures); his novels, 

of which St. Giles and St. James was his best; 

and his plays, of which Black-Ey’'d Susan 
was the most popular. Edited Lloyd's News- 

_ paper for five years prior to his death. 

Jinnah, Mohammed Ali (1879-1948), Indian 
statesman, The emergence of a_ separate 
Moslem state of Pakistan when the British left 
India was mainly due to his efforts. He was 
for many years the active President of the 
Moslem League, and in 1947 became the first 
Gov.-Gen. of Pakistan. He Was a barrister by 
profession. 

Joachim, Dr. Joseph (1831-1907). a German 
violinist and composer, who has been considered 
the greatest solo violinist and the greatest 
quartet leader in living memory. Retained his 
-_ of popular favourite in England until his 

eath. 

Joad, Cyril Edwin Mitchinson, M.A., D.Litt. (b, 
1891), Head of Dept. of Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy, Birkbeck College, University of London, 
since 1930. Has written many important works 
on philosophy, as well as many books, pamph- 
lets and articles dealing with numerous con- 
troversial questions of social and political life. 

Joan of Are, St. (1412-1431), the girl whose heroism 
inspired the French to drive the English out of 
Orleans, and enabled Charles to be proclaimed 
King at Rheims. She was burned as a heretic 
at Rouen, Canonised at St. Peter’s, Rome, 1920. 


Jofire, Marshal Joseph Jacques 


G.C.B., 
Hon. O.M. (1852-1981), Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Armies 1911-17. His handling 
of his troops during the war was eminently 
successful. Entered the Army in 1870, and 
commanded a battery during the siege of Paris, 
John, St., the Baptist (executed a.p, 28), the 
: ON as Sones 
ohn, St., the Evangelist, the son of Zebedee, 
retired to Patmos after the Crucifixion, but 
returned from exile to Ephesus later, and there 
died at a great age, probably circa a.p. 99. 
John, surnamed “ Lackland *? (1167-1216), King 
of England from 1199 to his death at. Newark 
after deposition by the Barons in 1216. One 
of the most detested of English monarchs, but 
whose reign stands out large in history becanse 
of his having granted, under compulsion, the 
Magna Carta, England’s great bulwark of liberty. 
John of Gaunt (1340-1399), Duke of Lancaster, 
son of Edward ILI. and father of Henry IV., 
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| was one of the most powerful English nobles,; Napoleon I. until he divorced h 
a er 
and was more or less concerned in the leading married Marie Louisa, Tomspaink han eee 
events of his time. In Wat Tyler’s rebellion he ously been to Vicomte Alexandre 
» had his Se a eke Senet aud ene . by whom she had two 
Sonn in Peiaie, Josephus, Flavius (ap. 37-100), a Jewish = 
Augustus O.M., R.A. tb. 1878), out- whose H the Jewish War and An- 
age J British painter, iy notable for tiquities of the Jews contained ae valuable 
portraits. Among others, he has painted petosionl evidence bears epun iblical his 
pe Bernard Shaw, and T. E. | Joule, James Prescott, F.R.S. “sie Tee one of 
ie works in the Tate Gallery in- the greatest of English physicists, famous for his 
%, miling Woman and Galtcay. researches on dertz>-wagne and for his de- 
og hey (William) Goscombe, R.A. (b. 1860). | ‘termination FF esa created cautealent of best. 
of exceptional it. | J Marcel (1868-1932), French 
—— Ay = publie yee are one of the finest and most, popular artiste of 
figure George at Caernarvon 4 an 
<a i od ayes ew York Opera 
Paul's Jowett, Benjamin (1817 . 
Johnson, Amy, C.B.E. (1904-1941), was the first remembered as the aa See of Ballad 


his life, enjored a 
1762, at his death 


i ex- 


! 


| the British Empire in Africa. 

(1825-1904), a distinguished Hun- 
novelist, many of whose works have been 
into English, among them 4 Modern 

idas and Black Diamonds. 
Joiiot, Jean Frédéric (b. 1900), French physicist, 
Chairman of the Permanent Committee of the 


F 


re coin | 1319-69), one of the best- 
leaders of i 


known movement, in 
1848 was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
for his revolutionary speeches. He was also a 
political writer and the author of several 
Jones, Sir Harold Spencer. FP.R.S. (b. 1890) 
| Astronomer vs since 1923 ; of 
National College of Instrument 


fame Inig (1579-1652), noted architect who 
‘0 a 
became known as “ the English Palladio,” and 


ships on ager of the 
langhts upon British 


iol to a prond pre-eminence among the Colleges. 
Rt. Hon. W! Allen, Earl (b, 1885), 
Lord High Chancellor, egy Minister for 
National Insurance, 1944-45. Minister without 
Portfolio, 1942-44, MP. for "Preston, 1929-31, 
and for Ashton-under-Lyne, 1939-45. Solicitor: 
Gen., 1940-42; Paymaster-General, 1942. 
Joyce, James (1882-1941), an Irish author who 
exercised a very great influence on the 
younger school of novelists, wey] and poets, 
especially by his autobiographical Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man and his Ulysses. 
Julian the Apostate (Flavins Claudius Ji ) 
(331-362) was Roman Emperor for the last two 
years of his life, during which he was an 
avowed pagan, though previously he had pro- 
feasedly been a Christian. ae Seen Dyan 
arrow during an rg et against Pe 
iuliana, Queen of the Netherlands (b. 1900)" only 
daughter of Queen Wilhelmina (b. 1880), whom 
she os in 1948. In 1937 married Prince 


Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld and has four 
daughters 
Julius Cesar. (See Cesar, 


Caius Julius.) 
Carl Gustav (b. 1976), Swiss psychologist, 
founder of the Zar Schoo a former pupil 
of Freud A until ‘anh, “when be formulated 
a system of analytical ogy chology, y. 

Andoche, Duc d’Abrantés (1771-1813), 
was one of Napoleon’s great generals and was 
brilliantly succeseful until defeated by Welling- 
ton at Vimlera. 

Jean Adrien Antoine a (1855-1 ips 

French author and diploma bassador 
US.A., 1902-25. Wasa well: ‘known pea ed 
on English eee His works include The 
English re from the Conquest to Shakespeare 
(1878), The English Novel (1886), The Literary 
History of the English up to the hasance 
(1894), and other literary and critical essays. 

Justinian L (Flavius Anicius Justianianus) (493~ 
- 565) Lee} nag Roman Em r of the Kast whose 
fame rests chiefly on laws. His Corpus 
Juris Civilie remained the accepted text-book 
of Roman Law to the end of the 9th century, 
amd is still the most important of all monuments 
of j srudence. He reigned from 527 to 565. 

Juvenal imus Junius Juvenalis) (60-140), the 
famous Roman poet and rhetorician of the age 
of Trajan. His sixteen celebrated Satires 
are the finest in classical literature. 


K 


Kant, Immanuel fo lege German scientist 
and philosopher, whose Critique of Pure Reason, 
published in 1781, was the subject of fierce 
discussion, and involved him in trouble with 
the Prussian Government as to his religious 
belief. His speculations and the transcendental 
theories i worked out revealed a marvellous 
capacity of mind, and his works were of 
immense influence in shaping the philosophical 
thought of the 18th and 19th centuries 

Angelica, R.A. (1741-1807), the 
famous Anglo-Swiss painter, who was one of 
the foundation pes of the Royal Academy, 
aud the first woman R. 

Kaulbach, Wilhelm von (1805-1874), an eminent 
German painter who illustrated books by 

Goethe and Schiller. 
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Kaye-Smith, Sheila (Mrs. Penrose Fry) (b. 1889), 
English authoress, well known for her studies of 
village life. In her books, mainly drawn from 
the life of Sussex and Romney Marsh, she en- 
dows her peasants and shepherds with great 
depth of character and feeling, combined with a 
pervading fatalism intensified by a strong strain 
_of religious enthusiasm, é 

Kean, Charles John (1811-1868), an English actor- 
manager, son of the tragedian, Edmund Kean. 
Charles Kean married Ellen Tree, and in the 
"fifties played with her in a remarkable series 
of spectacular revivals at the Princess’s Theatre 

_ in London. 

Kean, Edmund (1787-1833), one of the greatest 

- tragic actors in the history of the British stage. 

Keats, John (1795-1821), the great English poet 
who, though dying at the early age of twenty- 
five, produced a number of poems which in 
richness of imagination and beauty of thought 
are not excelled by anything in the language. His 

_ Odes, his two poems, Isabella and The Eve of 
St. Agnes, are exquisite in form and expression. 

Keble, John (1792-1866), an English clergyman 
and poet, whose Christian Year is one of the 
most notable works of its class, 

Keene, Charles (1823-1891), one of the most 
talented of the Punch artists. - i 
Keith, Sir Arthur, F'.R.S. (b. 1866), Pres. of British 
Association, 1927. Rector of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, 1930-33. Master of the Buckston 
Browne Surgical Research Farm, Downe, since 
1938. Author of The Antiquity of Man. An 

eminent anthropologist. 

Keller, Helen Adams (b, 1880), American writer, 
who, as the result of illness, became blind and a 
deaf-mute at the age of 19 months, but was 
taught to read, write and speak and was gradu- 
ated with honours at Radcliffe College, Mass. 
The complete success of her life is without 
parallel in history, her literary achievements 
being remarkable for even a normal person, 
She has written several books, including The 
Story of My Life (1902), The World I Live In 
(1908) and Mid-Siream (1930). 

Kellogg, Frank Billings, LL.D. (1856-1937), 
was a Judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, The Hague, 1930-35. American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 1923-25. 
Secretary of State, U.S.A., 1925-29; chiefly re- 
membered as the originator of the Kellogg Pact. 
Awarded Nobel Peace prize, 1929. 

Kelly, Sir Gerald Festus, P.R.A. (b. 1879), a suc- 
cessful English portrait-painter whose State por- 
traits of the King and Queen were exhibited 
at the R.A. in 1945. Succeeded Sir Alfred 
Munnings as President in Dec. 1949, 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, P.C., O.M., 
G.C.V.0., F.R.S. (1824-1907), the famous 
scientist and inventor, introduced the dynam- 
ical theory of heat. Shortly afterwards he 
interested himself in submarine telegraphy, and 
invented numerous important improvements, 
also doing splendid work in the direction of 
electrical invention ; he covered a vast field and 
earned a world-wide reputation. 

Kemble, Frances Anne (“ Fanny ?”) (1809-1898), 
was a noted actress in the early part of the 
19th century, She was the daughter of Charles 
Kemble (1775-1854), who was also a celebrated 
actor, associated in many appearances with his 
brother, John Philip Kemble, and their talented 
sister, Mrs, Siddons (q.v.). 

Kemble, John Philip (1757-1823) was a famous 
tragedian, and for many years manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre in London. He was brother to 
Mrs. Siddons (g.v), who first played with—and 
overshadowed—him in 1783. 

Kempenfelt, Admiral Richard (1718-1782), an 
English naval officer who saw distinguished 
service, and sank with his ship the Royal George 
off Spithead, through a shifting of the guns 
when refitting which caused the vessel to 
capsize. Some six hundred of the ship’s com- 
pany perished with their admiral, 

Kempis, Thomas a (1380-1471), name by which 
the German mystic and writer Thomas Ham- 
merken was known, was a monk of the St. 
Augustine order, whose life was mainly spent at 
@ monastery near Zwolle. He was the author 
of The Imitation of Christ, a work which has 
been translated into all languages, and forms a 
devotional course which is highly valued, 
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Kent, William (1684-1748), a leading figure in 
British art, 1725 until middie of eighteenth | 
century—architecture, landscape gardening, 
interior_decoration, furniture, and painting. - 
Strong Italianate influence. Surviving works : 
The Great Hall at Holkham, Norfolk, and lay- 
out at Rousham, Oxfordshire. 

Kepler, Johann (1571-1630), renowned German as- 
tronomer, assistant to Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), 

_ whose measurements he used in working out 
his laws of planetary motion, which are: 1. 
The planets describe elliptic orbits, of which the 
sun is one focus. 2. The line joining a planet 
to the sun sweeps out equal areas in equal times. 
3. The square of the period of revolution ef a 
planet is proportional to the cube of its average 
distance from the sun. 

Kerensky, Alexander Feodorovich (b. 1881), 
Russian politician, Prime Minister of the second 
provisional government, July to -Nov., 1917, 
which collapsed before the Bolshevik revolution ~ 
and he fled the country. 

Kesselring, Albert (b. 1885). German general. 
Commanded the Luftwaffe during the invasion 
of Poland in 1939 and of the Low Countries in 
1940. C.-in-C. in Italy from 1943 until he took 
over from Runstedt on the Western Front in 
March 1945. Serving a life sentence for war 
crimes. 

Keyes, Admiral of the Fleet, Lord, G.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O, (1872-1945). Com- 
modore of the submarine service during war of 
1914-18, and commanded operations against 
Zeebrugge in 1918. Deputy Chief of Naval 
Staff, 1921-25; Com.-in-Chief Mediterranean 
Station, 1925-28. Director of Combined 
Operations, 1940-41. 

Keynes, Lord, C.B., M.A., F.B.A. (1883-1946), was 
a brilliant economist; Bursar and Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge; Editor of Zconomic 
Journal, 1912-46, Author of Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace. Led the British delegation 
to Bretton Woods and negotiated the American 
Joan agreement of 1945, 

Kidd, Captain William (c, 1645-1701), was a 
famous pirate who, taking advantage of an 
appointment to the captaincy of a British ship, 
engaged in numerous piratical expeditions under 
cover of the English flag. He was hanged at 
Execution Dock in London after a sensational 
trial at the Old Bailey. 

King, Fleet Admiral Ernest Joseph, U.S.N. (b. 
1878), C.-in-C., U.S. Fleet, 1941. Chief of 
American Naval Operations, 1942-45. 

King, Rt. Hon. (William Lyon) Mackenzie, O.M., 
C.M.G. (1874-1950), Prime Minister of Canada, 
1921-25, 1926-30 and 1935-48. 

Kinglake, Alexander William (1809-91), achieved 
celebrity as a writer by two works of a very 
different character—Kothen, a charming record 
of travel, and a History of the Crimean War. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875), an English clergy- 
man and novelist, who gained much popularity 
by his numerous novels including Hypatia, 
Westward Ho! and Hereward the Wake. We 
was an influential leader of Christian Socialism, 
a poet of some ability. 

Kipling, Rudyard (1865-1936), poet, novelist, and 
miscellaneous writer. Made himself celebrated 
while yet a youth by some exceedingly clever 
and characteristic sketches of Indian life written 
for the most part while performing journalistic 
duties in India. He subsequently settled in 
London and produced a remarkable succession 
of stories, sketches, ballads, and poems, all 
marked by intense vigour. In 1907 was 

me ne hate, pe 

chhoff, Gustav obert (1824-87), Ger 
physicist, improved Wheatstone’s Bridge, =e 
proved that electricity in a wire flows as fast as 
light in free space. He put spectrum analysis.on 
a firm basis, and published, among other scien- 
tific works, Researches on the Solar Spectrum. 

Kitchener, of Khartoum, Field Marshal Earl, ¢.C. 
K.P., G.C.B., 0.M, (1850-1916), was a brilliant 
soldier. By his victory at Omdurman in 1898 
he crushed the Soudanese dervishes and 
avenged General Gordon. In the early stages 
of the South African War he assisted Lord 
Roberts and took over command himself in 
1900. Was C.-in-C., India, 1902-9. On the 
Outbreak of war with Germany (Aug, 1914) was 
made Secretary for War, and his splendid work . 
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Korda, Sir 


rd 


_ Knight, Dame Laura, D.B.E., R.A., R.W.S., R.E., 


Knox, Edmund 


Kreisler, Fritz (b. 1875), the world-famous violinist, 


& prominent British painter. Pres. of Socy. of 
Women Artists, 1931. Her husband, Harold 
Knight, R.A. i 


(b, 1874), is a distinguished 
portrait-painter. 


Knox, John (1505-1572), the famous divine and Re- 


former, who stirred Scotland to mighty religious 
impulses in the reign Fob —— = * oop : 

George Valpy (‘* Evoe ’’) (b. 1881), 
editor of Punch, 1932-48. 

x, Rt. Rev. - Ronald Arbuthnot (b. 1888), 
Catholic Chaplain at the University of Oxford 
1926-39, is also a well-known author. His works 
include detective stories, among which are The 
Viaduct Murder and Footsteps at the Lock. 


Knutsford, 2nd Viscount (1855-1931), was Chair- 


man of the London Hospital for over 30 years. 
, He raised more than £6,000,000 for its upkeep 
and improvements, thereby earning the sobri- 
quet, The Prince of Beggars. 
och, Robert (1843-1910), the most noted bacteri- 
ologist. of the time, whose discoveries in connec- 
tion with the bacillus of tuberculosis have 
greatly benefited mankmd. He also closely 
studied the causes of Asiatic cholera and of 
bubonic plague. 
, Marshal of Soviet Union, Ivan Stapano- 
vitch (b. 1898), one of Russia’s outstanding 
military leaders in the second world war. 
C.-in-C. Soviet Army, 1946. 
Alexander (b. 1893), Hungarian-born 
British film producer. His film The Private 
Life of Henry VIII began a new era for British 
. Among other productions are 
Catherine the Great, The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Things to Come, and The Four Feathers. 
‘osciuszko, Tadeusz Andrzoj Bonawentura (1746- 
1817), @ Polish general and patriot who achieved 
com distinction in 1794 by his gallant leading of 
e Polish revolutionary forces against Russia. 
From 1776 to 1783 took part in the American 
War of Independence. 
th, Louis (1802-1894), a Hungarian patriot 
and leader, who in the struggle for his country’s 
freedom in 1849 was for a time successful. but 
ultimately had to acknowledge defeat, and fled 
first to Turkey and afterwards to England, 
_ where he lived for some years. 


_ was born in Vienna, and as a child showed re- 
markable musical gifts. Made a successful tour 
of the U.S.A. when only 14. His first London 
appearance was in 1901. Has rendered great 
service by his arrangements of music for the 
violin, and he himself wrote a string quartet of 
some note. 


. Kropotkin, Peter Alexeivich, Prince (1842-1921), 


anarchist, geographer and explorer, who, after 
a distinguished career in Russia, his native 
country, was imprisoned for favouring the 
political action of a working men’s association, 
but escaped to England. He wrote many im- 
portant books on socialistic and geographical 
subjects, Returned to Russia in 1917. 


 Kriger, Stephanus Johannes Paulus (1825-1904), 


the Boer leader, was one of the outstanding 
figures of South Africa in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, As a small boy he accom- 
panied his family on the Great Trek. He was 
active in Transvaal politics for many years, and 
served as President from 1883 to 1900. His 


- attitude towards the Uitlanders (English and 


other non-Boer white inhabitants of the Trans- 


_ yaal).produced much of the tension which led 


_ 
, a te eae 


to the South African War. During the war he 
made unsuccessful attempts to secure help for 
the Boers from various European powers. 
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Krupp, Alfred (1812-1887), the famous 
engineer, founded the great gun factor 
: » Which were the largest in the world. 
introduction of the Bessemer plan of cas 
steel and the steam hammer into Germany, 
he brought about an important develo ment 
in heavy breech-loading guns, and built up 
factories which employed at the time of his 
death 20,000 workmen. { 
Kubelik, Jan (1880-1940), Czech violinist—son 
of a gardener at Michle, near Prague—who at 
. the age of twelve played in public, and was one 
of the most renowned instrumentalists of his day. 
Kublai Khan (1216-1294), a famous Mogul 
emperor and grandson of Jenghiz Khan. He 
greatly extended the Mogul empire by conquest, 


and lived in unparalleled splendour. 
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Lablache, Luigi (1794-1858), a famous bass singer 
and actor, especially popular in London, He 
for some time held the position of singing tutor 
to Queen Victoria. me 

La Fayette, Marie Joseph Paul Roch Yves Gilbert 
du Motier, Marquis de (1757-1834), French 
soldier and humanitarian politician who fought 
on the side of the Colonists in the American War 

Independence and on returning to France 
became C.-in-C. of the National Guard of Paris. 
By signing the demand that the king summon 
the States-General he became the first leader of 
the French Revolution, but stood out against its 
later excesses. In 1830 he was instrumental in 
setting Louis Philippe on the French throne. 

La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-1695), the celebrated 
French poet and fabulist. His fables have been 
translated into all languages, and are unique. 

Lagerléf, Selma, Ph.D. (1858-1940), the famous 
Swedish novelist who was awarded in 1909 the 
Nobel Prize for literature. In 1914 was elected 
the first woman member of the Swedish Academy. 

e, Joseph Louis, Comte (1736-1813), a 
noted French astronomer and mathematician. 

Lalande, Joseph Jerome Lefrancais de (1732-1807), 
& famous French astronomer and director of 
the Paris Observatory. He founded the Lalande 
yearly prize for the best astronomical work or 
observation and wrote a well-known treatise on 
astronomy. , 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine de Monnet, 
Chevalier de (1744-1829), the prominent French 
zoologist who occupied important scientific 
posts in Paris. A precursor of Darwin, his 
name rests mainly on his theory of the evolu- 
tion of animals, known as Lamarckism, His 
chief work was the Histoire Naturelle des 
Animauz sans Vertébres. 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), one of the most 
delightful of our essayists. His Essays of Klia 
are characterised by great felicity of expression, 
much genial humour and an ardent love both 
of rural life and London life. He was a clerk in 
the office of the Hast India Company for thirty- 
five years. In some of his writings he was 
assisted by his sister, Mary Lamb, to whom 
he was greatly devoted. 

Lamb, Sir Horace, F.R.8. (1849-1934), a British 
scientist, was the leading authority on hydro- 
dynamics, and did valuable research work on 
wave motions and electricity. 

Lambert, Constant (1905-51), English composer, 
conductor and critic; musicul director of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. His Rio Grande for 
chorus, piano, and orchestra, shows jazz influ- 
ence in its syncopation, use of percussion 
instruments, and boisterousness. 

Lamond, Frederic (1868-1948), Scottish pianist 
and composer. A pupil of Liszt, and a great 
player of Beethoven’s music. Was a professor 
at the Scottish National Academy of Music. 

Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), a writer and 
poet of strong genius. He wrote a fine poetic 

- tragedy Count Julian in 1812, and in later life 
published several other volumes of. poems. 
The work by which he is best known, however, 
is his Imaginary Conversations. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry, R.A. (1802-1873), the 
most celebrated English animal painter of his 
time. He designed the lions for the base of the 
Nelson Monument in Trafalgar Square, 

Lane, Edward William (1801-1876), an English 
writer to whom we owe the most popular trans- 
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ion of the in The Sign of the Cross, The Private Life of 

Henry VIITI., etc. #2 ' eee = 
Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.. 
TaBai-1919), Premier of Canada frome 4800 00. 


writer of great versatility, his numerous works 
Including postty, fiction, history, fairy tales, 

__ folk-lore, and translations from the classics. 
ang of Lambeth, Most Rev, and Rt. Hon. Cosmo 

- Gordon Lang, 1st Baron, P.C., G.C.V.O., D.D. 
(1884-1945), Archbishop of Canterbury, 1928- 
| 42, and Beers York, 1908-28, and Bishop 

f Stepney, 1 " 

3 Lang and, William (c. 1330-1400), author of the 
alliterative poem The Vision of Piers the 


Plowman. ‘ f 
Langley, Samuel Pierpoint (1834-1906), American 
physicist, astronomer and civil engineer, who 
became assistant at Harvard Observatory in 
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1865. In 1807 he became Director of the 
Allegheny Observatory, and in 1887 Secretary 

of the Smithsonian Institution. Was e 

inventor of the Bolometer. In 1896 he built a 
_ motor-driven, large model aeroplane and made 
the first recorded flight of its kind. i 
Langton, Stephen (1151-1228), was Archbishop of 
_ Canterbury from 1213, and one of the chief in- 
_ struments in forcing the Magna Carta from John. 
Lankester, Professor Sir (Edwin) Ray, K.C.B., M.D., 


F.R.S. (1847-1929), natural historian and bio- 
 Togist. He founded in 1884 the Marine Biologi- 
cal Association, and was Director of the Natural 

History Departments of the British Museum; 
_ President of the BritishAssociation, i906. 

Lansbury, Rt. Hon. George, P.C. (1859-1940), 
First Commr. of Works, 1929-31, Chairman of 
_ Parliamentary’ Labour Party, 1931-35, and 
Leader of the Labour Party, 1982-85. M.P. 
Bow and Bromley, 1910-12, and 1922-40, 
Lao-Tsze, one of the ancient philosophers of China, 
who flourished about 600 p.c, The work upon 
which his fame rests was entitled The Path to 


French mathematician and astronomer whose 
' researches on the motions of the solar system 
and the theory of probability earned him the 
title of “* the Newton of France.” 
La Rochefoucauld, Francois, Duc de (1613-1680), a 
renowned French statesman and writer of the 
Louis XIV, period. His Reflections and Moral 
Mawims is a classic. 
Lasker, Pmanvel, Ph.D. (1868-1941), world’s chess 
eae 1894—1921— defeated by Capablanca 
@.v.). 
Lassale, Ferdinand (1825-64), German socialist. 
Between 1862 and 1864 he conducted an exten- 
sive campaign by oratory and pamphleteering 
with the object of improving the social and 
political status of the poor. He himself was 
wealthy, and lived on a lavish scale, but his 
Sympathy with the poor was genuine, and his 
campaign was quickly successful, ‘He was 
founder of the German. Socialist movement, 
and as such exerted deep influence throughout 
Europe. His life story forms the basis of 
George Meredith’s novel The 47 ‘ragic Comedians. 
Laszlo de Lombos, Philip Alexius, M.V.O. (1869— 
1987), the most fashionable portrait painter of 
modern times. President of Royal Society of 
British Artists, 1930, 
Latimer, Hugh (circa 1485-1555), the English 
Reformer who became Bishop of Worcester 
under Henry VIIL., but when Mary came to 
the throne was condemned as a heretic and 
burned at the stake, 
Laud, William (1573-1645), an eminent ecclesi- 
astic, who, after filling three minor bishopries, 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury in 1633. 
He did much to direct the policy of Charles I., 
and when trovble followed, he was impeached 
‘ by the Long Parliament and committed to the 
Tower, Was tried for treason and beheaded. 
Lauder, Sir Harry (MacLennan) (1870-1950), 
famous Sirger of Scottish songs and ballads. 
Composed own songs and wrote own music. 
Enighted 1919 for services in raising money for 
war purposes. 
Laughton, Carles (b, 1899 
acted with distinctio 
Spot, Mr. Pickwick 
_ success ig *‘ 
Plays, 


~ 


Virtue. 
Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis de (1749-1827), | 


1911, and the first French-Canadian to hold that 
position. An ardent Liberal Imperialist. 
Laval, Pierre (1883-1945), French politician, won 
notoriety over the Hoare—Laval pact in 1935. 
During the German occupation he was the arch. 
French collaborator, and was afterwards tried ‘ 
ue sir 7 a eos (1856-1941) an emi: 
very, to A. . was - 
nent portrait painter and of classical subject 
pictures. Pres. of the Royal Society of Porirait 
Painters, 1982-41. 
Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (1743-1794), often 
called the “ father of modern ‘¢ .” was 
born in Paris, and was the first to establish the 
fact that combustion is a form of chemical action. 
w, Rt. Hon. Andrew (1858-1923), Con- 
servative statesman. xia pecans jar ere 
Opposition in 1911, joine Coalition Ds 
and served as Prime Minister from 1922 until 
shortly before his death in 1923. 
wrence, David Herbert (1885-1930), one of the 
most powerful and original of modern novelists. 
and as a poet ranked among the best this cen- 
tury has produced. Author of The White Pea- 
cock, Sons ani Lovers, The Plumed Serpent, ete. 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, P.R.A. (1769-1830), one of 
the fashionable portrait painters of his day. 
Lawrence, Col. omas Edward (1888-1935), 
known as “ Lawrence of Arabia,” British sol- 
dier, archaeologist and explorer. Organised 
and led the Arabs against the Turks in the 
war of 1914-18. Author of The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom (1926), of which an abbreviated edition, 
Revoli in the Desert, was published in 1927. 
Lawther, Sir William (b. 1889), President of the 
National Union of Mineworkers since 1940. 
Leacock, Stephen Butler (1869-1944), Head of 
Dept. of Economics, McGill University, Mon- 
treal, 1908-36 ; but best known throughout the 
world as a humorous writer, : 
Leader, Benjamin Williams, R.A. (1831-1923), one 
of the leading British landscape painters. 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. William Edward tpole, O.M. 
(1838-1903), an eminent historian, His best- 
known works are The History of England in the 
tole Century and The History of European 
0 


Leclerc, General Jacques Philippe (1902-47), 
French soldier, of considerable personal popu- 
larity. Was Governor of the Cameroons in 
1940, declared for the Free French and later led 
a Free French force from Lake Chad across the 
Sabara desert to join the Allied Forces in North 
Africa, Commanded a division at the liberation 
of Paris in 1944. 

Le Corbusier, pseudonym of Charles-Edouard _ 
Jeanneret (b. 1887), Swiss-born French architect 
and town-planner whose works and theories with 
their emphasis on organic planning have pro- 
foundly influenced contemporary architecture, 

Lee of Fareham, Viscount, P.C., G.0.B., G.O.6.1., 
G.B.B. (1868-1947), First Lord of the Admiralty 
1921-22. Minister of Agriculture, 1919-21. 
Presented Chequers Court to the nation as a 
residence for British. Premiers, 1917. 

Lee, Robert Edward (1807-70), was one of the 
ablest Confederate generals in the American 
Civil War, and C,-in-C. when the final surrender 
was made at Appomattox in 1865, 

Lee, Sir Sidney (1859-1926), the great authority 
on Shakespeare, and joint editor with Sir 
Leslie Stephen of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, exercising undivided control over 

€ completion of that monumental worl during 
the last ten years of its publicatio: ; 

Leech, John (1817-1864), perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all the Punch artists, whose sketches and 
cartoons were the life and soul of the paper for 
many years, 

Lehar, Franz (1870-1948), Hungarian composer, 
chiefly of light operas of the “ Viennese ** type. 

works abound in charming melody, and 
are competently orchestrated, Besides his 
famous The Merry Widow, which was first 
produced in 1905, and quickly gained a world 
popularity, he has written Gipey Love, The 
Count of Luxembourg, Eva, Frasqui , and 
Paganini. More recent successes are Prederika, 
The Land of Smiles and Giuditia. : 
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Lefbnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, Freiherr von (1646- 
1716), German writer and philosopher and one 
of the world’s supreme intellects. Propounded 
a new ps of philosophy, in which he main- 
tained that the ultimate elements of the universe 
are individual centres of force or monads. 
Invented the infinitesimal calculus which he 
published in 1684, independently of Newton 
whose previous work on the same subject was 
published in 1687. 

Leicester, Robert Dudiey, Earl of (1531-88), son of 
John, Duke of Northumberland (¢.7.), was a 
ae of Queen Elizabeth. He commanded 


to Amy Robsart (¢.v.). 

Leighton, Lord, P.R.A. (1830-96), s successful 
Engiish painter and sculptor who chiefly adhered 
to classical subjects and ‘was renowned for his 
extreme delicacy of finish and splendour of 
colour. Among his more famous paintings are 
Venus  Disrobing, Clytemmestra, and The 


whom we owe 50 many of the portraits of the 
beauties of the Court of Charles IT. He was born 
at Soest and his proper name was Van der Faes. 
Viadimir Ilyich Ulyanov (1870-1924), an 
active worker for the Russian Revolution from 
1893-1917 both “ underground ” in Russia and 
abroad. It was in this period that the revolu- 
tionary Social-Democratic party was formed. 
An uncompromising revolutionary group, 
* known as the Bolsheviks, developed within this 
party and Lenin was its leading spirit. In 
April 1917 Lenin returned to Russia. In the 
1917 November Revolution the Provisional 


ment, the Council of People’s Commissars—the 
Sovnarkom. From 1917 to his death in 1924 
Lenin remained the active head of the Russian 
Soviet. Government. 

Leonardo da Vinei (1452-1519), one of the greatest 
all-round geniuses the world has known, 
painter, sculptor, architect, scientist, engineer 
and musician. Farmed as the painter of The 
Last Supper, Mona Lisa, and other great works. 

Leonidas was king of Sparta at the time of the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes, 480 B.o., and led the 
defence of the Pass of Thermopyl, where he fell. 

Lermontov, Mikhail Yurevich (1814-41), great 
Russian poet and novelist, exiled to the Cau- 
easus for the passionate, revolutionary poem 
ad to Czar Nicholas I, written on the 
death of Pushkin. He bas often been called the 
poet of the Caucasus. for the stern, mountainous 
country of his youth and exile had a great 
influence on his poetry. His novel 4 Hero of 
our Time was written while he was at St. Peters- 
burg in 1839. Lost. his life in a duel. 

Le Sage, Alain René (1668-1747), author of the 
famous stories Gil Blas and Le Diable Boiteuz, 
also a dramatist of note. 

Leslie, Charles Robert, R.A. (1794-1859), an 
eminent British painter; produced many not- 
able pictures, including The Play-Scene from 
Hamlet,. Sancho Panza and the Duchess, ete. 

Lesseps, Vicomte Ferdinand de (1805-94), an 
engineer of large ideas who, while Vice-Consul at 
Alexandria, conceived the plan of the Suez 
Canal, which work was completed in 1869. He 
afterwards projected the original Panama 
Canal, which failed. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-81), a noted 
German critic and dramatic poet, whose most 


(1851-1925). Chairman and founder of the 
soapmaking firm of Lever Brothers, Port Sun- 
light, which later became Lever Brothers and 
Unilever, was for many years prominent as a 
business. pioneer and man of affairs and one of 
the most practical exponents of the industrial 
partnership movement. Presented the lease of 
Stafford House (now Lancaster House) to the 
nation for the purposes of London Museum (g.v.). 

hulme, 2nd Viscount, of the Western Isles 
(1888-1949). Educated at Eton and Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge (M.A.). Son of ist Viscount 
and Governor of Lever Brothers & -Unilever. 
Apart from his own activities in the world of 
business, he took great interest in public life, 


. in education and the arts, and in furthering 
international relations. He was chairman of 
the Governors of Bolton School, President of 
Epsom College and of Caterham School, and a 
past Pro-Chancellor of Liverpool University. 
He had been President of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, of the Advertising Association, 
of the Institution of Chemical Engineers, and of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, of which, he 
was 1945 Medallist. Wrote the standard 
biography of his father, Viscount Leverhulme, by 
his Son (1927). 

Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph (1811-77), the 
French astronomer, co-discoverer with John 
Couch Adams of the planet Neptune. 

Lewis, Cecil Day, C.B.E., M.A. (b. 1904), poet and 
critic. Besides various poetical works has pub- 
lished a translation of Virgil’s Georgics; also 
— tive novels under pseudonym of Nicholas 

e. 

Lewis, Clive Staples, (b. 1898), author of various 
books of popular theology, such as The Screw- 
tape Letters and The Great Divorce, and of the 
medieval study Allesory of Love. 

Lewis, Sinclair (1885-1951), an American author 
who secured his first great success in 1920 with 
his superb novel of provincial American. life 
Main Street, by which he became recognised as 
a new force in American literature. In 1922 
Babbitt confirmed his reputation. In it he 
ruthlessly satirised the 100 per cent. disciple of 
American Big Business, and added a new term, 
“ Babbitry,” to the American language. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, 1931. 

Liaquat Ali Khan, The Hon., M.A. (1895-1951) 
Prime Minister of Pakistan’ and Minister of 
Defence since the establishment of the domin- 
ion in 1947. Educated in England, took law 
degree at Oxford and called to the Bar. 
Closely associated with Mr. Jinnah, he took 
leading part in the negotiations for the par- 
titioning of India in two dominions. Assassi- 
nated at Rawalpindi, Oct., 1951. 

Lidgett, Rev. Dr. John Scott, C.H. (b. 1854), joint 
editor of the Contemporary Review since 1911; 
Vice-Chancellor of London University, 1930- 
32; leader of Progressive Party on LC.C., 
1918-28; a former President of the National 
Free Church Council. 

Lie, Trygve (b. 1896), Sec.-Gen. of the United 
Nations since 1946. Formerly a leading Nor- 
wegian politician and Foreign Minister, 1941-46. 

(1847-1935), German impression- 
ist painter. Among his finest pictures are 
The Flax Spinner, The Woman with Goats, and 
The Net-Menders. 

Li Hung Chang (1823-1901), an astute and en- 
lightened Chinese statesman, who by sheer 
ability rose from a humble position to be Chief 
Minister, and exercised almost supreme control 
for a number of years over the affairs of his 
native Empire, 

Lilburne, Jobn (1614-57), an English political 
agitator and pamphieteer, who became the 
leader of the Levellers, the democratic party in 
the English Revolution. 

Linacre, Thomas (c. 1460-1524), humanist scholar 
and physician, founder of the College of Physi- 
cians. Published translations of Galen's works. 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65), was a native of 
Kentucky; in early life he became a lawyer, 
and was returned to Congress in 1846 from 
Springfield, Illinois, and in 1861 was elected 
16th President of the United States, when he 
delivered his famous anti-slavery pronounce- 
ment, which led to the Civil War of 1861-65. 
In 1864 he was re-elected, and in the following 
year was assassinated by John Wilkes Booth. 

Lind, Jenny (1820-87), a famous prima donna, 
“the Swedish nightingale” as she was called, 
who made s great sensation by her wonderful 
voice for some seasons in Europe, London and 
in America, from 1837 onward. 

Lindsay, Lord, of Birker, C.B.E. (b. 1879), Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, 1924-49. Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow University, 
1922-24. Vice-Chancellor, Oxford University, 
1935-38. Anthor of many books on religion 
and philosophy. , 

Linklater; Eric, M.A., LL.D. (b. 1899), Scottish 
novelist and playwright, whose works include 
the novels, Juan in America and Private Angelo, 
and the play, Crisis in Heaven. 
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philosophy, Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, was written just before the revolution 
of 1688 and published in 1690. Other writings 
include i peers ee bee Treatises on 
Government, anv ‘ion. 

Lockspeiser, Sir Ben, K.C.B., F.R.S. (b. 1892), 
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 Linneeus, Carl von Linne (1707-78), a tireless 
- Swedish doctor and scientist who became one 
of the most distinguished of naturalists, and 
the founder of modern botany. His Systema 
Nature was published in 1735, and other 
monumental works followed. . First to expound 


‘Livingstone, Dr, 


the true principles for defining genera and species. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo (1406-69), one of the great 
artists of the Italian quatrocento, whose frescoes 
can he seen in Prato Cathedral. His son 
Filippino (1457-1504) was equally gifted and 
executed many great works, including frescoes 
in the Carmine, Florence, and the altar-piece 
Virgin and Saints in the Uffizi Gallery. 

Lippmann, Gabriel (1845-1921), French physicist, 
whose more important work was in the field 
of colour photography. His numerous inventions 
include the capillary-electrometer, which bears 
his name, and many other delicate instruments. 
During the Great War he invented an apparatus 
to enable navigators to detect the presence of 
submarines. Awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Physics, 1908. , 

Lippmann, Walter (b. 1889), American journalist, 

~ whose column in the New York Herald Tribune 
has a wide influence. Particularly interested 
in Foreign Affairs, on which he has written a 
large number of books. 

Lipton, Sir Thomas Johnstone, Bt., K.C.V.O. (1850— 
1931), after an adventurous early career in 
America, started shopkeeping in his native 
Glasgow, and in course of a few years became 
the largest shopkeeper in the world. Was re- 
nowned for his charities, and his attempts to 
win the America’s Yachting Cup. 

Lister, Lord, P.C., .M., F.R.8. (1827-1912), 
achieved renown for his discovery of the anti- 
septic treatment which has accomplished so 

. Much on behalf of surgery. Pres. of Royal 
Socy, 1895-1900; and of British Assn. 1896. 

Liszt, Franz (1811-86). Hungarian pianist and 
composer, whose brilliant playing astonished 
and delighted Europe and rather overshadowed 
his importance as a composer. He originated 

' the symphonic poem. His daughter Cosima 
married Wagner. 

Litvinov, Maxim Maximovich (b. 1876), prominent 
Russian diplomat and statesman. Was Soviet 
Diplomatic Agent to Great Britain, 1917, 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 1929-89. _Chief 
of the Foreign Affairs International Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
Noy. 1939 to 1941. Soviet Ambassador to 
United States, 1941~-43. 

David (1818-73), the great 
Scottish explorer and missionary, whose dis- 
coveries in Africa included the course of the 
Zambesi, the Victoria Falls, and Lake Nyasa. 
He opened up Central Africa to the influences of 
Christianity, and stirred the public conscience 
to the horrors of the Slave Trade, In 1871 
considerable apprehension was felt in regard to 
his fate, but he was discovered by H. M. Stanley 
at Ujiji near Lake Tanganyika, 

Llewellyn, Sir William, G.C.V.O., R.A. (1963- 
1941), President of the Royal Academy, 1928- 
88, a2 portrait painter of many notable sitters, 

Lloyd, Marie (1870-1922), English music-hall 
artist and genius of Cockney comedy, beloved 
for her great art and abounding generosity, 


Lloyd George of Dwyfor, Barl, O.M. (1863-1945). 


Chairman of the Liberal Party, 1924-31. 
Prime Minister, Dec. 1916-22. M.P. for 
Caernaryon 1890-1944. In 1905 was made 
President of the Board of Trade. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, from 1908 to 1915. Introduced 
the National Insurance Billin 1911. In financ- 
ing the war up to June, 1915, he showed great 
capacity. On the formation of the Coalition 
Government he became Minister of Munitions, 
and, on the death of Lord Kitchener, Secretary 
for War. As a War Premier he displayed 
activity, resourcefulness, and driving power, 
which proved a tremendous influence in bringing 
about the defeat of Germany ; and at the Peace 
_ Conference, in conjunction with Clemenceau 
and President Wilson, he was a master spirit, 
His daughter Lady Megan Lloyd George was 
Liberal M.P. for Anglesey from 1929 to 1951, 
Locke, John (1632-1704), one of the great Bnglish 
liberal philosophers and founder of empiricism, 
the doctrine that all knowledge is derived from 
experience. His chief work in theoretical 


Longfellow, 


Secretary to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Bescon previewey. ere Scientist, 
Min. of Supply. esigne: e loon 

and organised Britain’s Air Defences. Has been 
described as Britain’s Boifin No. 1. 


Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph, D.Sc. F_R.S. (1851-1940). 


Principal of Birmingham University 1900-19. 


, Agreat scientist who was interested in psychical 


research, and one of the first to demonsirate 
the possibility of wireless communication. 
Was Prof. of Physics in University College, Liver- 
pool, 1881-1900. President, British Association, 
1913-14, Author of Faith and Science, etc. 


Lombroso, Cesare, M.D. (1836-1909), famous 


Italian criminologist; in 1889 published his 

monumental work L’uomo delinquente, in which 

he put forward the theory that there was a 

definite criminal type which could be distin- 

guished from the normal type, both anatomic- 

ally and psychologically. He did much by his 
i to hasten prison reform. 


writings 
London, John Griffith (“Jack ’*’) (1876-1916), an 


American novelist who led an adventurous 
life on fishing and sealing vessels and in the 
Klondyke goldfields and as a war correspondent 
in Japan, Korea and Manchuria, 1904, and 
Mexico, 1914. He also tramped through- 
out U.S.A. and Canada. Wrote many popular 
novels and stirring books of adventure. 

Henry Wadsworth (1807-82), an 
American poet who produced a number of 
volumes of poetry of great purity of thought 
and beauty of language. Author of Hiawatha. 


Lonsdale, 5th Earl of, K.G., G.C.V.O. (1857-1944), 


was a well-known sportsman whose special in- 
terests were horse-racing, hunting and boxing, 
the Lonsdale belts having beén founded by him. 


Lopokova, Lydia (b. 1892), Russian dancer who 


was a famous member of the Diaghiley Ballet, 
and excelled in the creation of exquisite comedy. 
Among her outstanding successes were The 
Fire Bird, Carnival, The Good-Humoured 
Ladies and The Sleeping Princess. In 1925 she 
married Mr. J. M. Keynes, later Baron Keynes 
(q.v.), after which she retired from the stage, 


Loti, Pierre (1850-1923), pseudonym of the famous 


French novelist Louis Marie Julien Viand, whase 
works are noted for their excellent prose and a 
charm peculiarly his own, expressing an emo- 
tional sympathy with primitive nature. His 
most famous books are The Iceland Fishermen 
and Madame Chrysanihemwm., 


Louis TX. (1214-70), St. Louis, king of France, 


crusader, and peace-maker, fulfilled the medieval 
ideal of the knightly king. Memoirs by the Sire 
de Joinville. 


Louis XIV. (1638-1715) reigned over France from 


1643 to his death. He was responsible for 
corrupting Charles II., for the persecution of 
the Huguenots, the repeal of the edict of Nantes, 
and for the war of the Spanish Succession. He 
was a sensual, luxury-loving king, but en- 
couraged arts and literature. 


Louis XV. (1710-74), called the Well-Beloved. 


Was the most licentious of his race, and an 
inveterate hater of England. i 


Louis XVI. (1754-93), was the apathetic and un- 


fortunate French king who married Marie 
Antoinette, allowed his country to be swayed by 
first one statesman and then another, until at last 
he saw himself divested of every shred of power 
by the Revolutionists. How he and his Queen 
were subsequently imprisoned and sent to the 
guillotine all students of french history know. 


Louis, Joe (b. 1914), world’s heavyweight boxing 


champion, Established a record by success- 
fully defending his title twenty-five times in the 


years 1937-48, 


Low, Archibald Montgomery, D.Sc. (b. 1888), a 


distinguished British scientist who has many 
inventions to his credit . connected with 
wireless, television, coal and petrol engines, 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank rocket apparatus, 


Low, David Alexander Cecil (b. 1891), the well- 


known caricaturist and cartoonist, creator of 
Colonel Blimp, Joined the Evening Standard in 


1927 and transferred to the Daily Herald in 1950, 
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Lowell, James Russell (1819-91), an American 
writer and poet of singular power and humour. 
la, St. Ignatius (1401-1556), was the founder 


Loyo 
of the order of Jesuits. 

Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus) (99-55 n.c.), 
great Roman poet of antiquity, whose life-work 
was the poem On Nature (De rerum natura) 
in six books, the first two of which set out the 
atomictheory of matter as understood by Epicu- 


Ludendor?, General Erich von (1865-1937), was 
Chief of Staff, and shared with Hindenburg 
the military leadership of Germany during the 
Great War. Was largely responsible for the 
victory of Tannenberg and the overwhelming 
successes of 1915. 

0 ep ath hae he 4 

f works, ding DP ra) 
Goethe, Beethoven, Bismarck, Napoleon, and 
Lincoln. The Nazis publicly burned his books. 
Lived for several years in the U.S.A. and died 
at Ascona in Switzerland. 

Frederick, Lord (1858-1945), the African 
administrator, was a man of aboun: energy, 
initiative, tact and firmness, and possessing con- 
siderable military abilities. Helped to build up 

_. the British dominions in tropical Africa 
(Nyasaland, Uganda, Nigeria) and to establish 
the principles of British African administration, 
notably the system of “ indirect rule” through 
native rulers. In 1922 published the Dual 

in Tropical Africa, which set out the 
thesis that Europe is in Africa for the reciprocal 
-benefit of her own industrial classes and the 
native races. 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546), the great German 
Reformer.. Was ordained a priest in 1507. 
Became Professor of Theology at the University 
of Wittenberg and until 1517 was an orthodox 
Roman Catholic. His first idea of revolt 
occurred when he saw indulgences being sold, a 
practice which he openly condemned. For 

he was excommunicated, and summoned 
before the Diet at Worms, where he made a 
memorable defence. He then separated him- 
self from the Roman Catholics, and began to 
preach the Reformed Religion, his doctrine 
being formulated in the confession of Augsburg. 
He lived to see the principles of the Reformation 
widely established. 

Lutyens, Sir Edwin Landseer, O.M., K.C.1.E., R.A. 
(1869-1944), was a famous architect; designer 
of the Cenotaph; New Delhi; new British Em- 
bassy, Washington; Roman Catholic Cathédral 
Liverpool, ete. One of the principal architects 
for the Imperial War Graves Commission. Pres, 

, of the ates Seaman. 2508-40. hrs 
curgus, the Spartan leg’ r, who flouris 
about 844 B.c., and drew up a series of laws 
which endured for 700 years. 

§ Charles, Bt., F.R.S. (1797-1875), dis- 
tinguished geologist and author of Principles of 
mess He was a supporter of the Darwinian 

eory. 

Lysenko, Trofim (b. 1898), Russian biologist, who 
developed a successful process of scientific farm- 
ing (vernalisation). His concept of genetics, that 
environmental experiences can change heredity, 

accepted as an official] dogma in Soviet 
Russia, is discredited in scientific circles outside 
the U.S.3.R. Chief scientific director of Soviet 
Agric. ; Vice-Pres. Supreme Soviet of U.S.S.R. 
Heredity and its Variability was publ. in 1943. 

Lytton, Edward George Earle Bulwer, ist Baron, 
P.C., G.C.M.G, (1803-73), a prolific novelist and 
dramatist, whose. romantic stories made him 
famous, and included Pelham, The Last Days of 
Pompeii, and The Caztons. 

Sir Henry Alfred (1867-1936), was a noted 
British actor who scored many successes, chiefly 
playing Gilbert and Sullivan roles. 


M 


Macadam, John Loudon (1756-1836) was a Scot- 


tish engineer who invented the process of road- 
repairing which bears his name. This made a 
great improvement in road travel. 

ur, General Douglas, Hon. G.C.B., D.S.C., 
D.C.M. (b. 1880), American soldier famous for 
his gallant defence of the Philippines against 
the Japanese in 1941—42, after which he was 
Com.-in-Chief of Allied Forces, South-West 
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Pacific area. Supreme Commander for Allied 
Powers in Japan since 1945, and for U.N. forces 
Sms na’ Sg da 

man n e AS y sident 
Truman in April 1951. 

Macaulay, Rose (b. c. 1895), an English authoress 
and literary critic whose stories of English life, 
marked with lively humour, and touched with 
happy satire, are well known. Among her 
literary successes are Potterism, Dangerous Ages, 
Told by an Idiot, Orphan Island and other novels 
noted for their keen satirical wit and devastat- 
ing exposure of the follies of her time. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord (1800-59), the 
most brilliant historian of the Victorian era. 
His fame was assured by his Zssays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, and his History did more than 
confirm it. He was a son of Zachary Macaulay 
(1768-1838), the anti-slayery agitator, and sat 
in Parliament as member for Calne for. some 
years, also serving for five years as a member of 
the Supreme Council of Calcutta. On his home- 
coming, he again entered Parliament as member 
for Edinburgh, and gained a new celebrity by 
his speeches. He at different times filled the 
offices of Paymaster-General and Secretary for 
War. Both Lord Macaulay and his father lie 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Macbeth, according to Holinshed’s Chronicle,.was 
the usurping Scottish king who succeeded 
Duncan, whom he murdered. Macbeth was 
slain by Duncan’s son Malcolm in 1056, after a 
reign of seventeen years. His history forms the 
subject of Shakesveare’s celebrated tragedy. 

MacCarthy, Sir Desmond, LL.D.. F.R.8.L. (b.1877), 
a noted British writer who became dramatic 
critic to The Speaker, 1904, and The New 
Statesman, 1913, where he soon made’a reputa- 
tion both for the substance and style of his 
writings. He edited The New Quarterly, 1907- 
10 and later Life and Letters. Is literary critic 
to The Sunday Times. 

McCarthy, Justin (1830-1912), Irish politician, 
novelist, and historian, from 1879 to 1896 was 
a prominent member of the Irish Party in 
Parliament, succeeding Mr. Parnell in 1890 in 
the leadership of the party. 

McCormack, (Count) John (1884-1945), was the 
world famous Irish tenor who became a 
naturalised Amercian citizen in 1919; received 
a Papal peerage as Count from Pius XI in 1928, 

Macdonald, Flora (1722-90), attracted much 
romantic interest by her bravery in conducting 
Prince “ Charlie’ to the Isle of Skye, when he 
was pursued. She afterwards married and 
settled in America, but ended her days in Skye. 

MacDonald, Rt. Hon. James Ramsay (1966-1937), 
of humble Scottish birth, rose to be Prime 
Minister in the first two Labour Governments, 
1924 and 1929-31. From 1931-35 led a 
National Government formed as a result of the 
economic crisis. Was the first leader of the 
Labour Party, 1906-14, and again from 1922 to 
1931. His son, Malcolm MacDonald (b. 1901), 
has been Dominions Secretary, High Com- 
missioner in Canada, and Gov.-Gen. of Malaya. 

McDougall, William, F.R.S. (1871-1988), British 
psychologist. Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University 1920-27, and Duke Univer- 
sity, North Carolina 1927-38. Wrote many 
important works including Body and Mind, 
1911, The Group Mind, 1920, Outline of Psycho- 
logy, 1923, World Chaos, 1931. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo (1469-1527), a Florentine 
diplomatist and historian, whose book, Il Prin- 
cipe, has maintained its celebrity as a masterly 
exposition of the method of governing by artifice. 

Mackail, Prof. John William, O.M. (1859-1945), 
was a distinguished British classical scholar 
who was Prof. of Poetry at Oxford, 1906-11, 
and translated the Odyssey. Father of Denis 
Mackail (b. 1892), novelist and short-story 
writer, the author of Greenery Street, and Angela 
Thirkell (b. 1890), also a novelist. 

McKell, Sir William John, G.C.M.G., K.C. (b. 
1891), Gov. Gen. of Australia since 1947, 
Previously engaged in Australian politics. 

Mackenzie, Compton, O.B.1. (b. 1883), one of the 
foremost of present-day British novelists; 
literary critic of the Daily Mail, 1931-35 ; Rector 
of Glasgow University, 1931-34. 

McNaughton, Gen. Hon. Andrew George Latta, 
C.H., D.8.0. (b. 1887), Canadian soldier, poli- 
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_ tician, electrical engineer, and representative 

- on the U.N. Atomic Wnergy Commission. 

Macready, William Charles (1793-1873), was the 
outstanding tragic actor of his time and was 
eae successful in Shakespearian and 
other réles. 

Maeterlinck, Count Maurice (1862-1949), the 
distinguished Belgian poet and critical writer. 
His principal works are La Princesse Maleine, 
Pelleas et Mélisande, La Sagesse et la Destinée, 
The Blue Bird and The Burgomaster of Stile- 


monde, 

“Magellan, Ferdinand (c. 1480-1521), a famous Por- 

- tuguese navigator, and commander of the first 
expedition (1519) to sail round the world. 

Maintenon, Francoise d’Aubigné, Marquise de 
(1635-1719), after being the wife of the poet 
Scarron, drifted into Court circles, and so fasci- 
nated Louis XIV, that he ultimately married 

her, At his death she retired to a convent. 

Malan, Hon. Daniel F., D.D. (b. 1874), succeeded 
General Smuts as Prime Minister of South 
Africa after’ the 1948 General Election. En- 

. tered the Union Parliament in 1917 and event- 
ually became leader of the Nationalist Party 
and political rival of General Smuts. 

- Malibran, Marie Félicité (1808-36), was-one of the 
most famous operatic singers of her time. 

Malory, Sir Thomas (c. 1480-70), compiled the 
Morte d’ Arthur, which was printed by Caxton 
in 1485, and relates the story of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert, F.R.S. (1766-1834), 
an English clergyman and political economist 
who in his essay on The Principle of Population 
‘proposed to limit the increase of population by 
discouraging marriage and otherwise. 

Manet, Edouard (1882-83), French Impressionist 
painter, who knew the melodic values of colour 
and harmony and the use of grey tones, His 
pictures Olympia and Lola de Valence have been 
acclaimed masterpieces, 

Mann, Thomas (b. 1875), noted German author 
whose works were publicly burned by the Nazis. 
Became a naturalised citizen of U.S.A. in 1988. 
His daughter Erika is the wife of W. H. Auden. 
the poet. Author of The Magic Mountain; 
Buddenbrooks; Nobel prizewinner, 1929. 

Mann, Tom (1856-1941), was @ prominent British 
Labour leader for more than 50 vears. 

Mannerheim, Field Marshal, Baron Carl Gustaf 
Emil (1867-1951), Finnish soldier and states- 
man, originally held high commands in the 
Russian army, but helped to establish an 
independent Finnish State at the end of the 
first. world war and fought to preserve that 
independence against Russia, 1989-40, Served 
as President, 1944-46, and negotiated the 

. Finnish peace settlement with Russia. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal (1808-92), 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 1875-92, 
was a prominent Anglican Churchman up to 
1851, when he joined the Church of Rome. 

Mansfield, Katherine (1890-1923), well-known 
short-story writer. Wife of John Middleton 
Murray, the author and literary critic. Bliss 
(1920), Zhe Garden Party (1922), and The 

-. Dove's Nest (1923), contain most of her stories. 

Manson, Sir Patrick, G.C.M.G., M.D., F-.R.S. 
(1844—1922), an eminent physician who special- 
ised in parasitology and became physician and 
medical adviser to the Colonial Office. He was 
the first to formulate the hypothesis that the 
malarial parasite was transmitted by the 
mosquito. The joint work of Sir Patrick 
Manson and Sir Ronald Ross rendered habitable 
vast areas of the earth hitherto closed. 

Manuzio, Aldo Pio (1450 2-1515), Italian printer, 
founder of the Aldine press in Venice, which for 
just over a century issued books famed for their 
beautiful type and bindings. 

Mao Tse-Tung (b. 1898), Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party since 1936 and first chairman 
of the Central Government of the People’s 
Baling dn Onicher 1040" nines ea 

eking ctober » following the militar 
defeat of the Nationalist forces, Eu 
car seiypoenen eens eee of the leading 
actors in the Frene eign of Terror. Killed 
by Charlotte Corday. 

Marconi, Marchese Gulielmo, Hon. G.C.V.O. (1874— 

_ 1937), was an ingenious Italian electrician who 

was educated at Leghorn and Bologna. Coming 
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and in 1896 broneht forward an annaratus by 
which he succeeded in sending wireless mes- 
sages. In 1902 succeeded in transmitting trans- 
oceanic messages. Established a public wire- 
less telegraph service across the Atlantic in 
1907. Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics, 1909. 

Marco Polo. (See Polo, Marco.) 

Aurelius Antoninus (121-180), the greatest 
of Roman emperors and a disciple of the stoics. 

Maria Theresa (1717-80), a woman of remarkable 
strength of character and ability, succeeded her 
father Charles VI., as Austrian Empress. She 
was an enlightened ruler and has been called a 
“ benevolent despot.” > 

Marie Antoinette Josephe Jeanne (1755-93) was 
daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa and the 
Emperor Francis I. of Austria, and became wife 
of Louis XVI. of France. She entered with 
spirit into the gaiety of French Court life, and 
drew down upon herself much popular hatred in 
consequence. In the terrible events which 
followed the outbreak of the Revolution she was 
one of the chief sufferers, but bore her fate with 
dignity and resignation, and met her death on 
the scaffold with unflinching courage. 

Marie Louise (1791-1847), daughter of Francis I. 
of 
and bore him ason. (See Napoleon II.) 

Marius, Caius (8.0. 155-86), was one of the most 
distinguished Roman generals, a tribune of the 
people, pretor, and six times Consul. He was 
Propretor of Spain in 114 B.c. 

Mark Antony. (See Antonius, Marcus.) 

Marlborough, John Churchill, lst Duke of (1650— 
1722), brilliant soldier, the victor of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. Married 
to Queen Anne’s favourite, Sarah Jennings. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93), one of the 
greatest of the Elizabethan dramatists. His 
principal plays are Dr. Faustus, Tamburlaine 
the Great, Edward II., and The Jew of Malia. 
He was killed in a tavern brawl at Deptford. 

Marryat, Captain Frederick (1792-1848), an exceed- 
ingly popular writer of sea stories. Author of 
Peter Simple, The King’s Own, Jacob Faithful, 
and The Children of the New Forest. 

Marshall, General George Catlett (b. 1880), out- 
standing American soldier and statesman. 
Sec. of Defence, 1950-51; Chief of Staff of U.S. 
Army, 1939-45. After serving as special envoy 
to China 1945-47, was Sec. of State until his 
resignation in January 1949. Showed great 
vision and determination and carried out a bold, 
constructive policy. Initiated the American 
offer of aid to Europe, which led to the European 
Recovery Programme. (See A Citizen’s Guide.) 

Martial (Marcus Valerius Martialis) (48-104) was 
horn at Bilbilis in Spain, but spent the greater 
part of his life in Rome, where he acquired much 
fame as a poet and epigrammatist. + 

, Andrew (1620-78), English poet, satirist 
and diplomatist, friend of Milton, who was best 
known for his many prose satires and lampoons, 

Marx, Heinrich Karl (1818-83), German philo- 
sopher and socialist ani lifelong partner and 
friend of Engels with whom he collaborated in 
writing many important works on socialism and 
in developing his theories of dialectical mater- 
ialism. After being expelled from the conti- 
nent he settled in London where he wrote his 
monumental work Das Kapital. Communism 
is based on the teachings of Marx. ; 

Mary I. (1516-58), daughter of Henry VIII. and 
Catherine of Aragon. Was Queen of England 
from 1553 to her death. She was a strenuous 
Roman Catholic; and entirely reversed the 
religious order of things during her brief reign, 
persecuting, imprisoning, and burning at the 
stake many of the Protestant reformers, nearly 
three hundred persons being put to death as 


aerene. She married Philip of Spain in_ 


Mary I. (1662-94), daughter of James II. Came 
the English throne in 1689, having been 
married to her cousin, William of Orange, 
eleven years previously. After assenting to 
the “Declaration of Rights,” they reigned 
jointly until her demise. 
Mary, H.M. Queen, K.G., K.T., G.C.V.O. (b. 1867). 
Queen Consort of George V. - , 
Mary, Queen of Scots (1542-87), was a daughter 
of James V. of Scotland, ‘and was married 
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The Scottish nobles, angered by 
these various acts, rebelled against Mary, 
she was made prisoner and confined in Loch 
Leven Castle, compelled to abandon monet 
and to sign an Act of ng in favour of 

her son. Escaping to E 


her freedom, and imprisoned | 
for the next nineteen in various | 
on 


ere removed to Westminster Abbey. 
nerenes Seni Garrigue (1886-1948). son of Thomas 
Masaryk. Served as Czech Minister in London, 
1925-38 and as Foreign Secretary. 1940-48. He 
was a man of singular charm, unconventional, 
witty arene ‘S louee x Roane, of 
peace, courageous direct, inspiring 
broadcaster, and equally at home in Czech and 
English. His sudden and tragic death removed 
@ cultured and lovable citizen of the world. 
Masaryk, Thomas 


* 


philosopher, statesman and founder and first 
President of Czechoslovakia, 1918-35. 
, Pietro (1863-1945), the Italian com- 


who attained sudden celebrity by his 


produced a number of operas of 

character, but perhaps not up to the level 

of his first effort. 

Masefield, John Edward, O.M. (b. 1878), Poet 
Laureate since 1930. A prolific writer of 
notable poems as well as numerous plays. 

mamlrae, an Nevil (1839-1917), famous illus- 

who exposed the mysteries of the Dayen- 


eet anirttenliade quacks. 
Alfred Edward Woodley (1865-1948), an 
Eng! novelist, author of many popular 


stories of adventure. He scored first 
literary success with The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler, 1896, which was followed by many 
novels displa ying a grasp of character and power 
of imparting movement to a story. They 
inelude The Four Feathers, Fire Over England, 
and. several detective novels whose central 
character is Inspector Hanand. 
enet, Jules Emile Frédéric (1842-1912), 
French composer. Operas Salome, Manon, Le 
Cid, Thais. 

Leonide (b. 1896), a famous Russian 
dancer who was for some years Ballet Master 
at the Roxy Theatre, New York. Among his 
more famous ballets are The Good Humoured 
Ladies, Boutique Fantasque, Pas d Acier, Les 
Maielots, Le Beau Danube and Les Présages. 

Massingham, Harold John (b. 1888), English 
author and journalist who has written on a wide 
range of subjects and is an authority on bird 

life and ethnology. He is a noied writer on 
natural history and has also contributed essays 
to most of the leading periodi 

Masters, bere (1869-1950), a leading Ameri- 
can poet of the 20th century. Made certain of a 
permanent place in American literature by the 
peubaninns in 1915 of his Silver Spoon Anthology, 
a hundred poems relating the real character as 
opposed to the eulogistic inscriptions on their 
tombstones of the dead in a typical American 


rv hlange: 

Matisse, Henri (b. 1869), French painter, and one 
of the leading representatives of the modern 
school of painting in France, becoming the fore- 
most member of a group that were known as 
the Fauves. His work is remarkable for its 
use of pure and brilliant colour and its reliance 
on colour variations to express form and relief. 

Matsys or Metzys, Quintin (1466-1530), a distin- 
guished Flemish painter, who was ©: ya 
blacksmith. He excelled in Scriptural lean. 
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Mangham, (William) Somerset (b. 1874), the well+ 
known dramatist and novelist. Born in Paris, 
he qualified as a doctor, but soon abandoned 
medicine for literature, achieving a great success 
with his first novel in 1897, Liza of Lambeth, 
a study of slum life. His medical g gave 
him a deep insight into human nature, and in 
his numerous later stories he was a clever and 
cynical depictor of character. As a dramatist 
he was equally successful, nsely 
popular ere being, for the most part, cynical 
exposures of modern conventions 

Maupassant, Henri Rene Albert Guy de (1850-93), 
the famous French author and writer of short 
stories, was a friend of Flaubert, Zola and 
Daudet. He was the greatest of all European 
short-story writers, standing alone in grace, 
wit and ep’ 

Mauriac, Francois (b. 1885), French novelist 
whose works are regarded as among the chief 
literary productions of to-day. In addition toa 
long series of novels he has written many critical 
— and essays, including A Life of Racine, 

Maurice, Rey. Frederick Denison (1805-72), 
ond of religions thought and social reform, his 

heological Essays being characterised by ideas 
foe regarded as very advanced. 

Maurois, André, Hon., K.B.I. (b. 1885), one of the 
most brilliant and successful of modern French 
writers. Has written many charming essays 
and biographies of Shelley, Disraeli, Byron, 
Voltaire, etc. 

Mawson, Sir Douglas, 0.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. (b. 
1882), leader of the Australian Antarctic expedi- 
tion of 1911-14 and of the British-Australian and 
New Zealand Antarctic expedition 1929-31 ; pre- 
viously a member of the ~hackleton expedition, 
His party endured terrible sufferings in1912; all 
died except himself. In 1913 he established 
a scientific station on the Macquarie Islands. 

. Sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916), the inven- 
tor of the famous automatic quick-firing gun. 
Maxton, James (1885-1946), was a prominent 
Socialist politician; M.P. for the Bridgeton 
Divn. of Glasgow, 1922-46. Chairman of 

LL.P. 1926-31 and 1934-39, 

Maxwell, James Clerk (1431-79), Scottish physicist 
who wrote his first scientific paper at the age 
of 15. Was Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, 1356, and for eight years held the 
same post at King’s College, London, 1860-68. 
In 1871 be became the first holder of the new 
Professorship of Experimental Physics at Cam- 
bridge University. best-known work is 
his treatise on electricity and magnetism, pub- 
lished in 1873. He made the discovery that 
founded the electro-magnetic theory of light, 
and to his electrical researches the advent of 
wireless is due. 

Mazarin, Jules (1602-61) an Italian Cardinal who 
became chief Minister of State under Louis 
XIV., and was for 4 number of years the prac- 
tical ruler of France. He succeeded Richelieu. 

Mazeppa-Koledinsky, Ivan Stepanovich (1644— 

, the hero of Byron’s poem, was a real 

personage, and a Pole, and was tied naked on 

the back of a wild horse, and so sent out across 

the Russian desert, for an intrigue with a noble’s 

wife. He was liberated by Cossacks and after- 
wards attained an honourable position. 

4 Guiseppe (1805-72), an Italian patriot, 
who, ‘in his endeavours to secure the indepen- 
dence of Italy, incurred the disfavour of the 
authorities, and was compelled to leave the 
country. He started a newspaper c: Young 
Italy at Marseilles, and in 1837 came to London, 
and kept up his attacks upon existing govern- 
ments. In 1848 he was back in Rome, and was’ 
elected dictator of the Roman Republic. He 
was not allowed to hold this position long, how- 
ever, for the French occupied Rome aud d Mazzini 
was driven to England again. ‘The Seaton 
of Italy was accomplished in other ways than 
those advocated by Mazzini, but he lived to see 
Victor Emmanuel King of United Italy. 

Mehul, Etienne Nicolas (1763-1817), French com- 
poser, known principally for his operas, which 
carried on the tradition. laid down by Gluck. 
In all he composed over 40 operas, besides 
numerous vocal works, 

Meissonier, Jean Louis Ernest (1815-91), 
eminent French painter. 


an 


Melba, Dame Nellie, G.B.E. (1865-1931), the cele- 
brated prima donna was born in Melbourne— 
her father was the late David Mitchell of Mel- 
bourne, and her mother of Spanish descent—and 
made her début in 1887 at Brussels, since which 
time her career was one of unbroken success, 

Melbourne, 2nd. Viscount (1779-1848) Queen Vic- 
toria’s first premier, holding office over six 
years, and identified with many important 
Liberal measures. . 

Mendel, Gregory Johann (1822-84), Austrian 

botanist. After joining the Augustinian order, 
he moved to the monastry at Brinn where he 
afterwards became Abbot and taught natural 
history in the school there. His main interest, 
however, was the study of inheritance, and his 
elaborate observations of the common garden 
pea resulted in the famous law of heredity 
which to-day bears his name. His hypothesis 
was published in 1866 but no attention was 
given to it until 1900. " 

Mendeleyev, Dmitry Ivanovich (1834-1907), 
Russian chemist who made important contribu- 
tions to physical chemistry and general chemical 
theory. First to discover the critical tempera- 
tures and formulated the Periodic Law of 
atomic weights. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (1809-47), the cele- 

brated German composer, whose works are 

of delicate spirituality, full of melodic beauty, 
and in the highest sense artistic. He was the 
grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher, 
whose writings gained for him the title of “* the 

Socrates of the Jews,” and who died in Berlin in 

1786. The younger Mendelssohn was Director 

of Concerts in Leipzig for a time, lived in Italy 

several years, and was a frequent visitor to 

England. His two oratorios, St. Paul and 

Elijah, are magnificent compositions. 

Menuhin, Yehudi (b. 1916), violin virtuoso, one of 
the greatest musical prodigies of the 20th 
century. Born in New York of Jewish paren- 
tage; made his first London appearance in the 
San Francisco Orchestra, 1929 

Menzies, Rt. Hon. Robert Gordon, P.C., C.H., K.C. 
(b, 1894), Australian Conservative leader; 
Prime Minister, 1930-41 and since 1949. 

Mercator, Gerhardus (1512-94), the Flemish geo- 
grapher who invented a celestial and a terres- 
trial globe, by which he introduced his famous 
projection, in which meridians and parallels of 
latitude cross each other at right angles, both 
being indicated by straight lines. This greatly 
simplified navigation. , 

Meredith, George, O.M. (1828-1908), novelist and 
poet, “ the Grand old Man of English letters.”” 
His works are rich in imagery, poetry, wit, and 
characterisation, and as a delineator of woman- 
hood he is unsurpassed. Among his great 
novels are Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Evan 
Harrington, Rhoda Fleming, The Egoist, Diana 
of the Crossways, and The Amazing Marriage. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton (17338-1815), was a 
German doctor who founded the system of 
mesmerism or animal magnetism. 

Mestrovic, Ivan (b. 1883), a Dalmatian sculptor, 
recognised as one of the leading European 
sculptors of the present time. The Tate 
Gallery and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have examples of his work. 

Metchnikov, Ilya (1845-1916), an eminent Russian 
bee awarded Nobel Prize for Medicine, 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1794-1864), was born in 
Germany, but spent most of his life in Paris, 
where he produced all his great operas, which 
include Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots, Le 
Prophéte, and several others. 

Meynell, Alice (1849-1922), one of the notable 
Victorian poetesses, whose Poems appeared in 
1893. Her later works included many volumes 
of Poetry and Essays on Literature and Art. 
Among her friends were Coventry Patmore (who 
proposed her for the Laureateship), W. E. 
Henley, and George Meredith. 

Michelangelo (Michelagniolo Buonarroti) (1475- 
1564), the renowned Italian painter, sculptor, 
architect and poet, whose genius was such a 
power in beautifying the churches of Rome and 

Florence. Was the last and in some respects 
the greatest of the Italian sculptors; while his 
large paintings, particularly The Last Judg- 
ment, in the Sistine Chapel, are no less famous. 
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Michelet, Jules (1798-1874), a noted French 
historian and author. 

Michelson, Albert Abraham (1852-1931), American 
physicist, born in Poland. Designer of an inter- 
ferometer for estimating the diameters of stars. 
Collaborated with E. W. Morley in the Michelson- 
Morley experiment to measure the velocity of 
the earth through the “ether” which led to the 
conclusion that the etheris non-existent and had 
great value for Kinstein’s theory of relativity. 
Was the first American scientist to win the 
Nobel prize for Physics, 1907, in which year he 
was also awarded the Coplev Medal. 

Mickiewicz, Adam (1798-1855), greatest Polish 
poet and revolutioniy. Chief works The 
Ancestors, Pan Tadeusz. 3 

Milford Haven, Admiral of the Fleet Prince Louis 
Alexander Mountbatten, 1st Marquess of, P.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.V.0. K.C.M.G. (1854-1921), up to 
July, 1917, known as Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, son of Prince Alexander of Hesse, and 

to his cousin, Princess Victoria, 
daughter of Princess Alice of England and the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. Father of Earl Mount- 
batten and grandfather of H.R.H. The Duke 
of Edinburgh. Had a successful career in the 
British Navy, which he entered in 1868. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73), achieved high repu-- 
tation by his numerous works on philosophical 
questions and wrote, amongst other books, 
Principles of Political Economy, Essay on 
Taberty, and Utilitarianism. 

Millais, Sir John Everett, Bt., P.R.A. (1829-96), 
Was at one time the most prominent of the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, but soon cast himself 
free from their mannerisms, and began the pro- 
duction of a long series of famous pictures. 
Among his numerous works we have room to 
mention only The Eve of St. Agnes, Autumn 
Leaves, The Order of Release, Effie Deans, Chill 
October, and Bubbles (see the Frontispiece). 

Millet, Jean Francois (1814—75), one of the greatest 
of French painters of pastoral subjects; his 
celebrated work The Angelus is universally 
known by its numerous reproductions. 

Millikan, Robert Andrews (b. 1868), American 
physicist who is world famous for his researches 
on electrons, and for discovering the cosmic 
rays. Professor of Physics at Chicago Uni- 
versity 1910-21, and Director of the Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of Physics at Pasadena, 
California since 1921, Awarded Nebel Prize 
for Physics, 1923. 

Milne, Alan Alexander (b. 1882), English humorist, 
poet, and playwright. Has written much 
delightful verse and stories for children. 

Milner, Alfred, Viscount (1854-1925), imperial 
statesman, who served in South Africa from 
1897 to 1905 and had great influence on the 
history of that country. Was Secretary for 
War in 1918 and for the Colonies, 1919-21. 

Miltiades (d. 489 B.c), one of the leaders of the 
Athenian army against the Persians at Mara- 


thon. b 

Milton, John (1608-74), England’s chief epic 
poet, whose Paradise Lost is the greatest poem 
of the kind in the language. The best known of 
his other’ poems are probably the Ode on the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity, L’ Allegro, Il - 
Penseroso, Lycidas, and the sonnet On his 
Blindness. In 1652 he became totally blind, 
and at his death was buried in St, Giles’s Church, 
Cripplegate, London, a monument being erected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Minot, George Richards, M.D. (1385-1950), an emi- 
nent American doctor who became Prof. of Medi- 
cine at Harvard in 1928, and famous for his re- 
searches in the pathology of the blood, and for 
his discovery of the curative properties of liver 
in pernicious anemia. Shared the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine, 1934, 

Mirabeau, Gabriel, Comte de (1749-91), one of the 
prominent figures of the French Revolution, 
and a famous orator, 

Mistral, Frédéric (1830-1914), French poet: 
who spent his whole life in Provence and 
wrote many works of great lyrical beauty ; 
founded the Félibrige society (q¢.v. Gen. 
Inf.); completed Lou Tresor déu Félibrige in 
1886, a Provencal dictionary and encyclopedia 
of Provence. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
literature in 1904. | 

Mithridates (circa 132-63 B.c.), was King of Pontus 
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Moffat, James (1870-1944), Scottish divine who 
translated the Bible into modern English. 
Mohammed Fireeas the founder of Islam, the 
of the Moslems, fled from Mecca to 
M in 622, from which date the Moham- 


he gath 
paar band of followers and was able to return i 
jedzed 


to Mecca eight years later, 3 acknow 


m from the Angel Gabriel. may in the 
be traced to Biblical and Rabbinical sources. 
aa. ee (b. 1890), —— 
born, naturalised pianist, especially we! 
known bd his rendering of the works of the 


Moliare joan Baptiste Poquelin) (1622-73), the 
greatest of French comic dramatists, who, from 
being a poor strolling player, became the leading 
dramatist of his time. 


ui. 

(b. 1890), 
diplomat, whose real name is Skryabin. 
student groups and worked on Pravda 

was @ member of the Petrograd Soviet 

Tnscutive in 1917. His influence gradually 

increased, until in 1939 he succeeded Litvinov as 

Commissar for foreign affairs, a position he held 

until 1949. Member of the Politburo and chief 
representative of the Soviet Union at numerous 
La conferences. 

Moltke, Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von (1800- 
91), was responsible for the Prussian strategy in 
the Danish, Austrian, and Franco-Prussian wars, 
in all of which he was outstandingly successful. 

Mond, Ludwig, Ph.D., F.R.S. (1839-1909), Anglo- 
German Chemist who in 1862 introduced into 
England a process of recovering sulphur from 
alkali waste, and in 1873, in partnership with 
Sir John Brunner, erected works near North- 
wich, Cheshire, for the manufacture of soda 
by the Solway or ammonia process. Founded 
the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory. 

Claude (1840-1926), the most representa- 
tive of the French Impressionists. Exhibited in 
1874 his landscape Impression Soleil levant, from 
which the word Impressionism was. derived. 
Loved painting water and atmospheric effects. 

Monier-Williams, Sir Monier, K.C.LE., LL.D., 
Ph.D. (1819-99), a great Sanskrit scholar who 
laboured with distinction in bringing westward 
the wisdom of the Orient. 

Monk, George, 1st Duke of Albemarle (1608-69), 
served with distinction both as a general and 
-s an admiral, particularly in the Anglo-Dutch 

and in 1660 effected the Restoration of 
Charles 1 

ated (1758-1831), Fifth President of 
the U.S. Was appointed Governor of Virginia 
in 1799, and in 1803 went to France and carried 
through the purchase of Louisiana, Best known 
as the author of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
he outlined in his Presidential message of 1823. 

Montaigne, Michel de (1533-92), a French essayist 
of world-wide celebrity, who may be regarded as 
the inventor of the essay form, and had a great 
influence on English writers. 

Montcalm, General Louis Joseph, Marquis de 
(1712-59), commander of the French army in 
Canada in the final struggle for the possession of 
“er between the French and English in 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron de 
La Brede et de (1689-1755), French philosopher 

and author. His works include Les Lettres 
Persanes, a witty satire on contemporary life, 
and his great work L’ Esprit des Lois, setting out 
his ideas on politics and law. Showed a genius 
for generalisation and gave to history a philo- 
sophy. Greatly admired England and_her 
constitution, which he misunderstood, and his 
influence on the authors of the American con- 
stitution consequently led to the impractical 
separation of the exoguare (the gay from 
the law-making power (Congress 

Montessori, Maria et 1869), MD. D.Litt., a 
brilliant’ educationist. The “Montessori” 
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method she invented for infant education has 
had wide recognition. 

Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643), an Italian com- 
poser of importance by reason of his innovadiens 
in the harmonic system of composition as op- 
posed to the polyphonic, and his successful 
pioneer work in the operatic form. His most 
important dramatic work was Orfeo (1608). He 
wrote several other operas, much church music, 
and many secular vocal works, as well as being 
& prolific composer of madrigals. Was Music 
Master at St. Mark’s, oo 1613-43. 

Montezuma IL. 


mry IIl., his brother-in- 

law, to grant the first English Parliament. He 
met his death at the Battle of Evesham. 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michel (1740-1810) and 
Jacques Etienne (1745-1799), two French 
brothers who, during the last twenty years of 
the 18th century, gompueieaint the practic- 
ability of a balloon inflated by heated air, 
making many ascents, and ae De said to be 
the fathers of modern aeronautics. 

Montgomery, Field-Marshal Viscount, K.G., 
G.C.B., D.S.0. (b. 1887), the son of the Rt. Rev. 
H.H. Montgomery, K.C'M.G., D.D., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. Gained distinction 
in the war of 1914-18 and in the second world 
war rose to military fame as Commander of 
the 8th Army in the North African and Italian 
campaigns, 1942-44. Com.-in-Chief of the 
British Forces in France and Germany, 1944-46. 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 1946-48. 
Permanent Military Chairman of the Western 
Union Defence Committee, 1948-51; Deputy 
Pea Commander to General Eisenhower, 

Montrose, James Graham, Marquess of (1612-50), 
brave and inspiring Scottish general who raised 
the Highland clansmen for Charles I. and again 
for Charles If. His lyric poetry included My 
dear and only love. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-99), the American 
revivalist preacher, associated for many years in 
mission work on both sides of the Atlantic with 
Ira. D Sankey, the “‘ American Singing Pilgrim.” 

Moore, George (1852-1933), a well-known Irish 
novelist; author of Confessions of a Young Man, 
Esther Waters, Evelyn Innes, etc. Among his 
later masterpieces were The Brook Kerith 
(1916) and Heloise and Abelard (1921), 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), Ireland’s greatest 
poet, the author of Irish Melodies, Lalla Rookh, 
The Epicurean, and many other works He 
enjoyed immense popularity both in England 
and Ireland. Was the friend and biographer of 
Lord Byron. 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), succeeded Wolsey 
as Lord Chancellor under Henry VIII., but fell 
into disgrace by refusing to take the oath of 
Supremacy, and was ultimately executed. His 
Utopia is one of the world’s most noted books. 


Canonised 1935. 
Morgan, John Pierpont (1837-1913), one of the 
great financiers of histime. Among the gigantic 


undertakings which he controlled were the Steel 
Trust and the Atlantic Steamship Combine. He 
bought many famous pictures (including Gains- 
borough’s Duchess of Devonshire), 

ge corres Benga (1768-1804), a painter of English 
rura: 

Morley, John, Viscount, O.M. (1828-1923), Liberal 
statesman and author, served as Secretary for 
Treland in 1886 and 1892-95, and for India, 
1905-10, Biographer of Gladstone, Voltaire, 
nr oa Burke, Walpole, Cromwell, and 
Co’ 

Morris, William (1834-96), the poet of the Earthly 
Paradise. Was also a socialist and an art 
designer who did much for the improvement of 
domestic decoration. 

Morrison, Rt. Hon. Herbert Stanley, C.H., M.P. (b. 
1888), Lord Pres. of the Council, Dep. “Prime 
Min. and Leader of the H. of ©,, 1945-51; 
Foreign Sec. Mar.—Oct. 1951; Home Sec. and 
Min. of Home Security, i940-45. Min. of Sup- 
ply, May-Oct. 1940. Leader of the L.C.C., 
1934-40. Min. of Transport, 1929-31. 
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Morse, Sainuel Finley Breese (1791-1872), an 
American artist and designer, who became the 


- Mountbatten, 
G.C.V.0., K.C.B., D.8.0. (b. 1900), 
officer and statesman. At the beginning of the 
second world war he was a captain in command 
of a destroyer flotilla, served with distinction at 
sea until 1942 when he was made Chief of Com- 

- pined Operations. In 1945 he was appointed 
Allied Supreme Commander, South-Hast Asia 

Command. As last Viceroy of India he carried 

through the transfer of power into Indian hands 
in 1947 and was the first Governor-General of the 

_ new Dominion of India. Resuming his naval 

career in 1948 he was appointed Flag Officer 

Commanding the 1st Cruiser Squadron, Mediter- 

--yanean; Fourth Sea Lord, 1950; C.-in-C., 

Mediterranean, 1952.- 
Mountevans, Admiral Lord, K.C.B., D.5.0. (b. 
- - 1881), “‘ Evans of the Broke,” a distinguished 

' British sailor and explorer. Author of South 

with Scott. e 

Moussorgsky, Modeste Petrovitch (1835-81), Rus- 
sian composer whose chief work, the opera 
Boris Godounov, was first performed in 1874, and 
first heard in England, in a revised version by his 
life-long friend Rimsky-Korsakov, in 1913. 
‘It has been acclaimed a masterpiece throughout 

__ the world. 

Mozart, Woligang Amadeus (1756-91), the 
celebrated Austrian composer. Showed musical 
talent while very young, and performed in 

a ‘various capitals of Hurope when only eight years 

4 ofage, At twenty-five he accepted the position 

of musical composer to the Imperial Court of 

S Vienna, and then began to write operas, produc- 

5 “ing in succession the Nozze di Figaro, Don 
Giovanni and Die Zauberfidte. He also wrote 
some beautiful Masses and a Requiem of 


unsurpassed beauty, 
Munkacsy, Michael von (1844-1900), a celebrated 
, Hungarian painter of historical subjects. 
Munnings, Sir Alfred James, K.C.V.0., P.R.A. (b. 
1878), a distinguished British painter whose 
country scenes and pictures of horses have 
gained him world-wide fame. Pres. of the 
‘ Royal Academy from March 1944 to Dec. 1949. 
Murdock, William (1754-1839), a distinguished 
engineer and inventor. He was one of the first 
to introduce gas lighting. 
_ Murillo, Bartolome Esteban (1617-82), one of the 
7 greatest Spanish painters. His chief works are 
, altar-pieces and religious subjects. 
; Murray, Prot. (George) Gilbert (Aime), O.M., M.A., 
; D.Litt., LL.D. (b, 1866), scholar and humanist 
> historian of Greek literature and translator 
of Euripides. Regius Professor of Greek, 
; Oxford University, 1908-36, Chairman of the 
League of Nations Union, 1923-38 and Presi- 
dent of International Committee of Intellectual 
E Co-operation since 1928. 
Mussolini, Benito (1883-1945), Fascist dictator of 
Italy from October 1922 until July 1948, From 
’ 1935 an aggressive foreign policy in Abyssinia, 
Spain, ete., was at first successful, and in June 
1940, he entered the second world war on the 
side of Germany. The defeat of Italian arms 
in North Africa and the invasion of Sicily caused 
the collapse of his Government, but he was 
rescued from imprisonment by parachutists, 
Executed two years later by partisans. (See 
Gen. Inf.—Fascism.) 
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Nansen, Fridtjof, G.C.V.0., D.Sc., F.R.G.8. (1861— 
1930), the Norwegian explorer who, after two 
or three expeditions across Greenland, in 1823 
; started: out on his famous North Polar expedi- 
; tion when he reached the highest latitude until 
then attained—86° 14’—a feat since eclipsed by 
the Duke of the Abruzzi and by Peary, as well as 
by airship or aeroplane. He published a fascin- 
ating narrative of his exploration under the title 
_ of Farthest North. Active in Russian famine re- 
lief, 1921. Awarded Nobel Prize for Peace, 1922, 
Napier, John (1550-1617), mathematician, who 
made important contribution to the advance of 
‘astronomy and other branches of science by 

_ his invention of logarithms (published 1614). 
Napoleon I. (Bonaparte) (1769-1821) was born at 
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Ajaccio in Corsica. Sent to France to receive 
a military education and was a captain at the 
age of twenty. In 1794 served in Italy with 
such distinction that he won a generalship, and 
next year was appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
A series of most brilliant successes followed. 
He defeated the Austrian forces in 1797, 
conducted an expedition to Syria and Egypt 
in 1798, returned in 1799 to find himself the 
most popular man in France, and in November 
of that year he proclaimed himself First Consul. 
In 1800 he was again in Italy and once more 
victorious, In 1804 he was made Emperor, 
and the following year was in the field against 

Jand, Russia, and Austria, achieving a 
splendid series of victories at Austerlitz and 
elsewhere, and practically became Dictator of 
Europe, distributing kingships amongst his 
brothers in the most profuse manner, Joseph 
becoming King of Naples, Louis King of 
Holland, and Jerome King of Westphalia. His 
invasion of Russia was disastrous. eninsular 


was sent to Elba, but made his escape in the 
following year, gathered his old army about him 
and went forth to meet the English and Prussian 
armies. He was finally completely defeated at 
Waterloo on the 18th June, 1815, and. exiled 
to St. Helena, where he died six years later. 
His remains were removed to Paris in 1840, and 
rest in a magnificent tomb. 

Napoleon II. (1811-32) was the son of Napoleon I. 
and Maria Louisa. Was born in Paris and 
proclaimed King of Rome, but died of consump- 
tion when only twenty-one, being known at the 
time of his demise as the Duke of Reichstadt. ~ 

Napoleon If. (1808-78) was the son of Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland, and of Hortense, 
daughter of the Empress Josephine. After un- 
successful attempts to secure the French throne, 
and years of imprisonment, lived in London 
until the Revolution of 1848, when he was 
elected to the National Assembly, and a few 
months later became President of the Republic. 
In 1851 by his famous coup d’état he obtained 
complete control of the Government and restored 
the Empire in 1852, becoming Napoleon II. . 
Married Engénie de Montijo in 1853. In 1854 
there was the Crimean War, when France and 
England were allies. In 1859 followed the war 
with Austria. In 1863 the occupation of Mexico 
came, and in 1870 the Franco-Prussian War, 
which carried the Second Empire down, and 
compelled Louis Napoleon to take refuge once 
more in England. He died at Chislehurst in Kent. 

Nash, John (1752-1835), architect. Planned 
Regent Street, laid out Regent’s Park, enlarged 
Buckingham Palace, and designed Marble 
Arch and the Brighton Pavilion. 

Nash, Paul (1889-1946), distinguished English 
painter and designer. His pictures, original 
and challenging, reveal the influence of sur- 
realism. Official war artist in both world wars. 
Best known pictures The Menin Road of 1918 
and Totes Meer of 1941. 

Nash, Rt. Hon. Walter, P.C., Hon. LL.D. (b. 1882), 
New Zealand Minister of Finance 1935-49 and 
a leading Labour politician, Has represented 
his country in the U.S.A, and at imperial con- 
ferences and also at the International Mone- 
tary Conference at Bretton Woods. . 

Nasmyth, James (1808-90), the inventor of the 
steam-hammer, was a native of Edinburgh, but 
in early manhood settled in Manchester, and 
there brought out his famous new tool, which 
became indispensable in all large iron and en- 
gineering works. : 

Nazimudden, Al-Haj Khwaja, M.A, (b. 1894), 
succeeded Mr. Jinnah as Governor-General of 
Pakistan, 1948, and appointed Prime Minister 
in succession to Liaquat Ali Khan in 1961, 

Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal (b. 1889), Prime 

Minister of India and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
since the establishment of the Dominion in 1947. 
Educated at Harrow and Cambridge and called 
to the Bar by the Inner Temple. A leading 
member of the Congress Party for many years, 
during which he was frequently imprisoned. for 
his political activities. Played a prominent and 
distinguished part, in the final negotiations for 
the independence of India, joining the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council as’ Vice-President in 1946. 
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Viscount, K.C.B. (1758-1805), the 
naval son of a 


one. 
and proved his capacity and Surin against the 
Fren He lost his right eye at the siege of 
pig 794, and his right arm at the siege of 
atte In 1798 he achieved a 
over the French in Aboukir Bay, 
in in recomnition of which he was created a Baron 
eee rae resin of 63, wernt pe He was 
victorious at Co; . after which 
~ rade In 
1805 occurred the Battle of Trafalgar, in which 
and Nelso: 


the French fleet was des 


talian Socialist Party since 
aes Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1946-47. 
Cesar (4.p. 37-68), the notorious 
oa Emperor, whose reign of fourteen years 
was rendered infamous by his cruelty and 


licentiousness. 

Christopher Richard Wynne, A.R.A. 
(1889-1946), a noted English painter who began 
to exhibit at the English Art Club in 1910 and 
became a leading member of the London group, 
his daring experiments in cubism attracting 
much attention. In the wars of 1914-18 and 
1939-45 he was widely known for his vivid war 


pictures. 
Marshall of the R.A.F. Lord, G.C.B., O.M. 
Tgew Chief of the Air Staff, 1937-40. Gov.- 
of New Zealand, 1941—46. 

Newboit, Sir Henry John, C.H.. M.A., D.Litt. 
(1862-1938), Professor of Poetry (1911-21), and 
Member of Academic Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature, author of some of the best 
sea poems of recent times and especially suc- 
cessful in his poems on the War. Official Naval 
Historian, 1923. 

Newcomen, Thomas (1663-1729), was one of the 
first to put a steam-engine into practical opera- 
tion, and in 1705 patented his invention, which 
was the pumping-engine used in Cornish mines 
until the adoption of Watt’s engine. 

Newman, Ernest (b. 1868), English music critic 
and author who has been music critie to the 
Manchester Guardian, Birmingham Post, and 

| since 1919 to the Sunday Times. He has written 
many books including studies of Elgar, Beet- 
hoven, oo Strauss, Gluck, Flay and a 
4-vol. life of Wagner; he has also translated 

many of the Wagner iibretti aed certain stan- 
dard books on music. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal (1801-90). Edu- 
cated at Oxford, he was incumbent of St. Mary’s 
there from 1828 to 1843, taking an active part in 
the religious discussions of the time, gradually 
showing a tendency to adopt Roman Catholic 
views, and ultimately allying himself with the 

Romanists, resigning his living and settling at 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, as the head of a com- 
munity of the Order of St. Philip Neri. Here he 
remained for the rest of his career, devoting him- 
self to an t monastic life, but from time 
to time employing his pen in the production of 
religious works, displaying great controversial 
power, beauty of thought, and charm of style. 
In his Apologia pro Vita Sua he described the 
development of his religious thought. The 
beautiful hymn Lead, Aindly Light, and the 
Dream of Gerontius were written by him. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, F.R.S. (1642-1727), generally 
acknowledged as the world’s greatest man of 
science. Achieved immortal] fame for his work 
on the nature of white light, the calculus and 
gravitation. Greatest published work, the 
Principia, was produced in 1687, “4h He 
the scientific thought of his time. Was 
Member of Parliament for Cambridge in 1688, 
Master of the Mint in 1699, and President of the 
Royal Society from 1703 till his death. Honoured 
with knighthood in 1705. 

Ney, Marshal Michel (1769-1815), was one of 
Napoleon’s most noteworthy generals. 

Nicholas IL., Ex-Czar of Russia (1868-1918), son 
of the Emperor Alexander III, Came to the 
throne in 1894, and had a reign full of trouble, 
being unable to handle the difficulties by which 
he was beset. He avowed full harmony with 
the British and French in the war which opened 
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in 1914, but the acts of the Empress and Court 
belied ‘these p retensions, and a Revolution 
resulted in March, 1917, which overthrew the 
Romanoffs. Nicholas was detained a prisoner 
together with the Czarina and his children: all 
were pees shot on July 16, 1918, 
Nicholas, St., Bishop of Myra and patron saint of 
Russia, flourished in the 4th century, and is 
Dae neem ed associated with Christmas under the 
rrupted name of Santa Claus. 

Nicholson, Sir William (1872-1949), English pain- 

ter, well known for his portraits, engravings and 
woodcuts as well as for his illustrations in the 
Almanack of Twelve Sports (with Kipling) and 
London Types (with Henley). His son, Ben 
Nicholson (b. 1894), also an artist, is noted for 
his abstract paintings. 

Nicholson, Hon. Harold, C.M.G. (b. 1886), author 
and critic, is a contributor 3 the Daily Tele- 
graph and The Spectator and bas written many 
valuable books, including The Congress of 
Vienna (1946). Served in the Diplomatic 
Service, 1909-29, attending the 1919 Peace 
Conference, was National Labour eteye 1935- 
45, and joined the Labour Party in 1947. 
Married to the Hon. Victoria Sackville-West 
(b. 1392), the novelist and poet. 

Nieméller, Martin (b. 1892), German religious 
leader. A pastor in the Evangelical (Protestant) 
Church. Actively opposed the Nazification of 
the German Church was incarcerated:in a 
concentration camp throughout the second 
world war. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844-1900), German 
philosopher, in his younger years greatly 
influenced by the work of Wagner and Schopen- 
hauer. “superman” philosophy is elo- 
quently expressed in his many writings, i.¢., 
Thus spake Zarathustra, Beyond Good and Evil, 
The Will to Power 

Nightingale, Florence, O.M. (1820-1910), a hospital 
reformer who during the Crimean War or- 
ganised anursing service to relieve the sufferings 
of the British soldiers. Her system was adopted 
and developed in all parts of the world, and she 
was honoured with a testimonial of £50,000, 
which she applied to the founding of the Night- 
ingale Home for Nurses. 

Nijinsky, Vaslav (1892-1950), Russian dancer, 
who was one of the famous company of dancers, 
which included Pavlova, Karsavina and Fokine, 
brought by Diaghilev to Paris and London just 
before the War of 1914-18, and was in some re- 
spects the most remarkable of them all, His 
sensational dancing in such Ballets as Les 
Sylphides, Spectre de la Rose and Apres-Midi- 
@un Faune won him the supreme place among 
male dancers. 

Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922), famous Hungarian 
conductor, who appeared as a prodigy pianist at 
the age of eight, became chief conductor at the 
Leipzig Opera, 1879, conducted the Symphony 
Orchestra at Boston, 1889-93, afterwards pay- 
ing visits to all the important cities of Europe, 
where he was acclaimed for his brilliance as a 
conductor. So extraordinary was his influence 
over the players that he was even accused of 
mesmerising them. 

Nimitz, Admiral of the Fleet Chester William (b. 
1885), commanded the American fleet in thé 
Pacific, 1941-45, together with army and marine 
forces, Chief of Naval Operations, 1945-47. 

Nobel, Dr. Alfred Bernhard (1833-96), the in- 
ventor of dynamite, was a Swedish engineer 
and chemist who amassed a large fortune from 
the manufacture of explosives, a great portion 
of which at his death in 1896 he set apart as 
a fund for annual prizes to such persons as 
during each year shall have contributed most 
materially to the benefit of mankind. There 
are five of these prizes, and they are given in 
the following departments : physics, chemistry, 
an or medicine, literature, and peace. 

Noel-Baker, Rt. Hon. Philip J., P.C., M.P. (b. 1889). 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
in the Labour Government, 1947-51. 

Nordau, Max Simon, M.D. (1849-1923), an author 
and physician who was a native of Budapest and 
settled in Paris in 1880, where he afterwards. 
resided and was an active literary force and 
ardent Zionist. His best-known works are 
Degeneration and The Drones Must Die. 
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_ Norman, Lord, P.C., D.S.0. (1871-1950), was 


Governor of the Bank of England, 1920-44, 
the most prominent men in modern journalism. 


_ Btarted Answers in 1888 with his brother, Cecil 


Harmsworth. In 1894 the Harmsworths pur- 

chased the Evening News, and in 1896 they 

started the Daily Mail. In_1917 was special 

British representative in the United States. 

Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke of (1502-53), 
an expert intriguer who dominated the Govern- 
ment of Edward VI. from 1549 onwards and 
attempted to maintain his influence when the 
king died by proclaiming as Queen his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Jane Grey, but failed and was 
executed. 

Nostradamus or Michel de Notre Dame (1503-66), 
French astrologer who acquired great distinction 
by his labows during the plague. Publ. in 
1555 Centuries, a book of rhymed prophecies, 
the fulfilment of some of which greatly added 
to his reputation. The Centuries were con- 
demned by the papal court of 1781. 

Novalis, the pseudonym of Baron Friedrich von 
Hardenberg (1772-1801), a Saxon poet and 
novelist. A pioneer of the Romantic Movement. 

Novello, Ivor (1898-1951), Welsh actor, song- 
writer, and composer of musical comedies: in- 

- cluding, The Dancing Years and Perchance to 

Dream. His song Keep the Home Fires Burn- 

ing, was extremely popular during the first 

world war. 


_ Noyes, Alfred, C.B.E., LL.D., Litt.D. (b. 1880), 


English poet, whose first book of verse, The 
Loom of Years, was published in 1902, followed 
almost annually by a long series of other 
volumes. Was visiting Professor of English 
Literature at Princeton University, 1914-28. 

Nuffield, Viscount, G.B.E. (b. 1877), Chairman 
of Morris Motors, Ltd. Has made many 

- munificent gifts to charitable institutions. His 
benefactions during the 17 years (1927-44) 
exceeded £25,000,000, which include £10,000,000 
for the Nuffield Foundation, £2,000,000: to 
Oxford University, £2,000,000 for the distressed 
areas and £1,500,000 for recreation of the Forces, 

Numa Pompilius was, according to tradition, the 
second hing of Rome and the founder of 
Roman Ceremonial Law. 


0 


Oaksey, Geoffrey Lawrence, 1st Baron, PC. K:.C., 
D.S.O. (b. 1880), presided over the International 
Military Tribunal which tried the major war 
criminals at Nuremberg, 1945-46, A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary since 1947, 

Oates, Captain Lawrence Edward Grace (1880- 
1912), a British explorer who, having seen active 
service in the South African War, joined Capt. 
Scott's Antarctic Exnedition in 1910, He was 
One of the sledge party who accompanied Scott 
in his final dash for the South Pole. On return- 
ing, the party became stormbound, and on 
March 17, 1912, Oates crippled by frost-bite, 
went out in the blizzard to die rather than be 
® burden to his starving comrades, Described 
in Scott's diary as a very gallant gentleman, 

Oates, Titus (1649-1705), a notorious informer 
ee Roman Catholics in the reign of Charles 


va a (b. cater : 

_ markable powers whose plays include Juno and 
the Paycock, The Silver Tassie, Red Roses 
Me, and Oak Leaves and Lavender, a 

O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847), the Irish “ Libera- 
tor,” as he was called, was.a famous orator and 

- politician and a highly successful barrister, In 

_ Parliament he advocated the cause of Ireland 
with courage and audacity, 

O'Connor, Feargus (1796-1855), was an Trish 
lawyer who became the most influential figure 
in the Chartist_ movement. 

O'Connor, Rt. Hon. Thomas Power (1848- 
1929), sat in Parliament from 1880 until 1929, 
being for many years father of the house, and 
was one of the most successful journalists and 
editors of his time. He founded several 
publications including the Star and Originated 
the “‘ Book of the Week ” idea. 

Qersted, Hans Christian (1777-1851), the 


Trish dramatist of re- 


Danish 


philosopher and scientist, whose discoveries in | 
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lectrical research did much to help forward 
as invention of the electric telegraph. 


Northcliffe, 1st Viscount (1865-1922), was one of | Offa was King of Mercia from circa 757 to 796, and 


had a war-like career; he built an embankment 
from the Dee to the Wye, 100 miles long, which 
was called Offa’s Dyke. He imposed “ Peter’s 
Pence ” as a gift to the Pope for absolution. 

O‘ttenbach, Jacques (1819-80), French composer, 
born of a Jewish family at Cologne. Was the 
composer of many light operas, including the 
posthumous Les Conies d’Hoffmann (Tales of 
Hoffmann), the most popular of all his works. _ 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), was the dis- 
coverer of the law of the theory of the voltaic 
current which is known as Ohm’s Law. He was 
a native of Bavaria, and gained much fame as 
a physicist and mathematician. 

O’Kelly, Sean T. (b. 1882), Pres. of Republic of 
Treland since 1945. 

Clivier, Sir Laurence Kerr (b. 1907), British actor 
and producer, has appeared with great success 
in many Shakespearian and other roles. Played 
in the films of Wuthering Heights, Rebecca, Pride 
and Prejudice, 49th Parallel, Henry V., and 
Hamlet. 

actress. 

Oman, Sir Charles (William Chadwick), K.B.E. 
(1860-1946), English historian who was Chicele 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 1905-46 
and M.P. for the University from 1919 to 1935. 
His works include a popular History of Greece, 
A Short History of England, which is a familiar 
school book, and a History of the Art of War in 
the Middle Ages. 

Omar I. (581-644) was second Caliph of the 
Mohammedans, and the first to be designated 
the Commander of the Faithful. He con- 
quered Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, and 
Palestine, reigned from 634-644, and died at 
the hands of a slave. 

Omar Khayydm (d. c. 1128) flourished in the 11th 
and 12th centuries. Was the great Persian poet 
whose Rubaiyat was made known to English 
readers by Edward FitzGerald in 1859. 

O'Neill, Eugene Gladstone (b. 1888), an American 

playwright who, after spending his adventurous 

youth in such activities as sailing, gold-prospect- 

ing, and journalism, first won success in 3914 

with the one-act play, Thirst. His later plays 

include Beyond the Horizon, Anna Christie, 

Strange Interlude, and Mourning Becomes 

Electra. daughter Oona is the wife of 
Charles Chaplin. 

Opie, John, R.A. (1761-1807), a celebrated English 
painter whose historical pictures were highly 
valued in his day. 

Orchardson, Sir William Quiller (1835-1910), was 
an eminent R.A. whose subject pictures and 
portraits gained him a high reputation. Among 
his best-known works were Napoleon I. on board 
H.M.S. Bellerophon and Ophelia, 

Orpen, Sir William, K.B.E., R.A. (1878-1931), an 
eminent British portrait-paiuter; many of his 
celenced war pictures were presented to the 

ion. 

Orsay, Alfred Quillaum Gabriel, Comte a? (1801-52), 
8 Society dandy who married into the Bless: 
ington family, and later on, at Kensington 
Gore, with Lady Blessington, formed a literary 
coterie of great infinence. The Count was a 
versatile man, but of such extravagant habits 
that he ultimately became bankrupt and retired 
to Paris, where Louis Napoleon helped him. 
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Owen, Robert (1771-1858), socialist and Philan- 
_  thropist, devoted his life and fortune to the 
carrying out of his theories, and established 


- socialistic colonies in kshire, pshire 
and America. = 


Pachmann, Viadimir de (1848-1923), Russian 
pianist, and one of the most famous of recent 
times. He was an unrivalled interpreter of the 
works of Chopin. His unique personality, com- 
bined with his remarkable art, won him great 
popularity during his long career. 

Paderewski, Ignace 


the freedom his native 
Poland, and in 1919 he became her first Prime 
Minister. He later resumed his musical career 
-. and died in exile during the second world war. 
_ Paganini, Nicolo (1782-1840), a famous violinist 
; and one of the most expert performers on that 
instrument who ever lived. 
ig 2 bmg ps (1737-1809), English revolutionary 
au . lived, wrote and held a number of 
we. tions in America from 1774 to 1787. _ Wrote 
¢ famous Righis of Man as a reply to Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. It 
had an enormous circulation, but the Govern- 
ment prosecuted him for alleged sedition, and 
he fled to France. In 1793 he publis 
Age of Reason. 
Giovanni (1525-94), a distinguished 
Italian musical composer, chiefly of Church 


_ Golden Treasury. 
Palgrave (1826-88), was a traveller, diplomatist, 
and prose writer of considerable ability. 
. (circa 1510-89), & distinguished 
French potter, who after years of struggle and 
self-denial discovered the art of producing 
white enamel, after which he became famous 
and set up a porcelain factory in Paris, which 
was patronised by Royalty. 
Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), the great Italian 
architect, who introduced the style of archi- 
tecture known as Palladian. 
Palmer, John (1742-1818), originator of the mail- 
coach service in 1784. 
Palmerston, Henry John Temple, 3rd Viscount 
(1784-1865), English statesman, was long 
dominant in European affairs because of his 
yigorous and popular policy. He spent many 
_ years of his life in office, serving as Tory 
Secretary for War from 1808 till 1828, as 
| Foreign Secretary in all the Whig cabinets 
- between 1830 and 1851, and as Prime Minister 
in 1855 and from 1859 until his death, He 
a lofty conception of the strength and duties of 
England and was the irreconcilable foe of 


_ in 1866. The great 
__ structed from his designs. , 
Pankhurst, Emmeline (1858-1928) was a pro- 
minent and indefatigable worker for women’s 
suffrage, together with her daughters Dame 
Christabel and Sylvia. : 
- Papin, Denis (1647-1714), a French mathematician 
and scientist who settled in England. He 
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first to use a safety valve, His discoveries 2 
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Paracelsus, or Philippus Aureolus Theo: fas 


Bombastus von Hohenheim (1493-1541), was a — 


famous Swiss mystic and alchemist. He made — 
numerous important discoveries, being the first 
toemploy laudanum and antimony in pharmacy. 

‘ark, Mungo (1771-1806), a famous British 

traveller who in.i799 published an account of | 
his Travels in the Interior of Africa, a work 
which caused a considerable sensation and 
was highly popular, 

Parker, Rev. Joseph (1830-1902), a popular Non- 
conformist preacher and author who built the 
City Temple, and ministered there up to the 
time of his death. 

Parkman, Francis (1823-93), 
historian, who wrote extensively on the history 
of the French settlements in Canada and the 
conflict between France and England. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-91), the Irish 
politician, as leader of the Nationalist Party 
made it more powerful than it had ever been | 
and successfully enlisted the support of Glad-— 
stone for the policy of Home Rule. Accused 


by The Times of complicity in the crimes of the 
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Land League on the basis of letters forged by 
Richard Pigott, he was completely vindicated 
by a Royal Commission and awarded heavy 
damages. Was dropped from the leadership 
of his party following the O’Shea divorce 
proceedings and died soon afterwards, 

Parr, Thomas (c. 1483-1635), the most famous of 
English reputed centenarians, known as “ Old 


Parry, Sir Hubert Hastings, Bt., C.V.O., Mus.Doc. 
(1848-1918). <A prolific composer of numerous 
odes, cantatas, and other musical works and a 
writer on musical subjects. r) 

> -Admiral Sir William Edward (1790- 
1855), an Arctic explorer and naval commander 

great distinction, who undertook several 
expeditions to the Polar regions and made 
numerous important discoveries, 

Parsons, Hon. Sir Charles Algernon, 0.M., K.C.B. 

F.R.S. (1854-1931), was head of the electrical 
and engineering works of C.A. Parsons and Co., 
and of the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine 
Co., .. Newcastle-on-Tyne, and inventor of 
the steam turbine which has effected a remark- 
able improvement in the propulsion of war and 
mercantile vessels. 

Partridge, Sir Bernard (1861-1945), began life as a 
stained glass designer, afterwards worked at 
book illustrations, and for a time was on the 
stage. Joined Punch staff 1891, and for many 
years was its principal cartoonist. 

Blaise (1623-62), a noted French philoso- 
pher whose Provincial Letters exhibit, remark- 
able wit and genius. He was a distinguished 
mathematician, and invented an ingenious 
arithmetical machine, besides making many 

rilliant experiments in hydrostatics and 
pneumatics, 

Passfield, Lord. (See Webb, Rt. Hon. Sidney James.) 

Pasteur, Louis (1822-95), an eminent French 
chemist and scientist whose researches in 
connection with hydrophobia bacteriology, 
and the specific germs of cholera and other 
diseases have been of immense benefit to 
human kind. He was elected # member of 
the Academy of France in 1882, and in his later 
years the Pasteur Institute founded by him in 
Paris attained universal celebrity. ; 

Patmore, Coventry (1823-96), a much-appreciated 
poet of the Victorian era, was a member of the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood and author of the 
Angel in the House. } 

Paton, Sir (Joseph) Noel, R.S.A., LL.D. (1821— 
1901), sculptor, historical artist, archzologist, 


and poet. 

Patrick, St. (c. 387-c. 463), the patron saint and 
‘Apostle of Ireland, was for many years a great 
and successful Christian missionary in that 
country. Few authentic facts about his life 
are known, but many miraculous stories, such 
as his alleged extermination of serpents in the 
island, have been associated with him. 

Patti, Adelina Juana ia (Baroness Cederstrém) 
(1843-1919), was born in Madrid. Her maryel- 


an American — 
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19 voice and brilliant execution made her 
: a( ately famous. For many years was the 


Jar nrima donna. RPS 
ni (1885-1946), brilliant, 


campaigns and commanded the American 3rd 
‘ anny in the invasion of Europe. Known as 


— , Foreign Minister of 


nent Russian physiologist: Directo: 

: Physiological Institute. Foreign member of 

_ the Royal Society and Nobel Prize-winner. 
Pavlova, Anna (1885-1931), a Russian ballet dan- 
~ cer, who by her genius became world-renowned. 

Peabody, George (1795-1869), an American mer- 

chant who lived for the greater part of his life 

London,’ and, acquiring a large fortune, 

_ bequeathed immense sums for philanthropic 

_ * purposes in England and the United States. 

Peacock, Thomas Love (1785-1866), English 

satirist, whose novels include Headlong Hall 

“and Nightmare Abbey, and who will always 

-_- rank high in Mnglish literature for the wit and 

 _ grace of his style. 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Arthur, Bt. (1866-1921), 

journalist and newspaper proprietor, who 

‘founded Pearson's Weekly, The Daily Express, 

and other publications. Later retired from 

business because of blindness and devoted 

himself to the welfare of other blind people, 
‘particularly ex-servicemen, being the founder 
of St. Dunstan’s. 

Pearson, Lester Bowles, 0.B.E., M.A. (b. 1897), 

_ Canada’s Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

Peary, Rear-Admiral Robert Edwin (1856-1920), 

an American Arctic explorer who, in 1891-92, 

' conducted a sledging expedition towards the 

' Pole. In 1898, 1895, and 1898 was again in the 
Arctic regions; and in 1900-02 reached the 
highest latitude hitherto attained. In the 
spring of 1906 he touched 87 degs. 6 min N. 
latitude. On April 6th, 1909, he finally 
succeeded in actually reaching the Pole. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert, 2nd Bt. (1788-1850), a 
prominent British statesman who entered Par- 
liament at twenty-one years of age, and immedi- 

ately exhibited great capacity, being appointed 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in the following 
year. From 1812 to 1818 he was Secretary for 
Treland; and in 1822 he became Home Secre- 
‘tary, introducing, whilst fulfilling that office, the 
new police service associated with his name. In 
‘1884, Peel was for four months Prime Minister, 
and in 1841 again occupied the same exalted 
position. It was then that the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation became formidable, and Peel aban- 


carried his Repeal measure eventually in 1846, 
He was thrown from his horse in Hyde Park 
on June 25th, 1850, and succumbed to his 
injuries three days later. 
Penn, William (1644-1718), became a Quaker, and 
- wrote some powerful pamphlets supporting 
his new faith, He devoted himself to good 
works, and in 1682, having obtained a special 
grant from King Charles II., went to America 
and founded Pennsylvania. 
Pepys, Samuel, F.R.S. (1633-1703), naval ad- 
. ministrator, sometimes called the “ Father of 
the British Civil Service.” The Diary was 
written while he was a comparatively young 
man and is a unique revelation of a man and 
his age, besides including eye-witness descrip- 
tions of the Great Plague and Fire of London. 
Perceval, Rt. Hon. Spencer (1762-1812), was Prime 
Minister from 1809 to 1812, after having filled 
other prominent posts in previous Tory Minis- 
tries. He was assassinated in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons by a man named Bellingham. 
Pericles (590-429 n.c.), the distinguished Athenian 
statesman, general, and orator, who raised 
Athens to the point of its fullest prosperity. 
Perkin, Sir William Henry, F.2.S., D.Sc. (1838- 
1907), discoverer of the mauve dye-stuff, and 
- founder of the industry in coal-tar colours. 
Perkin, William Henry (junior) (1860-1929), 
foremost organic chemist of his da: ;_ Professor 
. of Organic Chemistry at Manchester University, 


1892-1912 and later at Oxford. His research 
~ led to important industrial results, dag vata 


a6 
Per6n, Gen. Juan Domingo 


_doned his former Protectionist attitude, and- 


Argentina since 1946. | oe oe nae 
Pershing, Gen. John Joseph, Hon. G.C.B. (1860-_— 
1948), Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Expeditionary Force in Europe, 1917-18. 
ppEG a ee eo 
. great antry e Spanish-American \ 5 
1898; commanded American troops in Mexico, 
1916-17. . 
Persius Flaccus, Aulus (4.p. 34-62), a famous Stoic 
philosopher. F 
Perugino, Pietro (1446-1524), a great Italian 
artist, excelling in religions subjects, and the 
painter of numerous fine frescoes including 
some in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. Raphael 


was his pupil. : 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (1746-1827), was a 
Tich Swiss reformer and writer, who devoted 
his fortune to benevolent works, especially in- 
connection with the education of poor children. 

Petain, Marshal Henri Phillipe (1856-1951), became 
a French national hero after the successful de- 
fence of Verdun in 1916 and was made C.-in-C. 
of all the French armies. In 1940 he became 
Prime , Signed an armistice with Ger- 
many, and set up a quasi-independent adminis- 
tration at Vichy. In 1945 he was sentenced to 
death for treason, the sentence being commu- 
ted to life imprisonment. 

Peter the Great (1672-1725), Czar of Russia, 
showed great ability and energy of character, 
devoting himself largely to the re-organisation 
of his army and navy. He spent some months 
at Deptford studying shipbuilding. He founded 
St. Petersburg in 1708, and conquered Livonia, 
Finland, Pomerania, ete. Among the prisoners 
taken by him at the Battle of Pultowa was 
Catherine, the wife of a Swedish soldier who 
had been killed. Peter took her to St. Peters- 

burg, and ultimately made her his wife, and by 

her cleverness she did much to strengthen his 


power. 

Peter, the Hermit (circa 1050-1115), was the main 
instrument of the agitation which brought about 
the first Crusade. He was a French monk, of 
great eloquence and earnestness, and lived to 
see Jerusalem in the hands of the Christians. 

Petrarch, Francesco (1304-74), Italian poet and 
scholar, whose odes and sonnets To Laura are 
unmatched for their lyrical beauty and passion. 

Petrie, Sir (William Matthew) Flinders, D.C.1., 
Litt.D., LL.D. F.R.S. (1858-1942). Was 

Edwards Prof. of Egyptology at University 
College, London, 1892-1933, Has published 
many works on his discoveries in ancient Egypt. 

Phidias, the greatest of Greek sculptors, flourished 

from about 400 to 432 B.o., was specially famous 
for his work in gold, ivory and bronze. Nothing 
now remains to attest his genius except the 
sculptures in the British Museum, widely known 
as the Elgin Marbles. 

Philip IL. of France (1180-1228), was a prominent 
figure in the third Crusade, in which for a time 
he associated himself 


Victor over a strong coalition at the momentous 
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hillpotts, Fden (b. 1862), English novelist, poet, 
and playwright. -Many of his deal 
Devonshire life. + Ao vag 


ire life. 

Piasts, first Polish dynasty in Poland until 14th 

. century and until] 17th cen in S$ i 

ae, meee NE Moc, mal an tom astro- 
nomer. e was coverer the planet 
Ceres, the first known of the asteroids. 

Picasso, Pablo Ruiz (b. 1881), Spanish painter who 
received his early training in Catalonia and 
settled in Paris in 1903. His influence over 
contemporary art is comparable with that exer- 
cised by Cezanne (q.v.) over the artists of his 
time. His work is to be found in public gal- 
leries and private collections all over the world 
and is represented by two pictures in the 
Tate Gallery. His genins has also found scope in 
sculpture and he has designed decor costumes 
for the Diaghilev Ballet. 

Piccard, August (b. 1884), Swiss physicist, 
professor of physics at Brussels until the 
German invasion in 1940. Noted for his 
ascents into the stratosphere by a special 
balioon in 1931 and 1932 and for his more 
recent attempts to study deep-sea life. 

Pickford, Mary (b. 1893), was the leading film 
actress of the silent days and affectionately 

as “‘ the world’s sweetheart.” 
ski, Marshal Joseph Clemens (1867-1935). 
wielded despotic power as the virtual Dictator 
of Poland for most of the time from 1920 until 


— his death. 
Pindar (522-443 z.c.), the eminent Iyric poet of 


ancient Greece, 

Sir Arthur Wing (1855-1934), was an able 
dramatist and former actor, of Portu- 
guese descent. Dandy Dick, The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and Mid-Channel are among his 


plays. 
Pirandello, Luigi (1867-1936), was a prominent 
Italian dramatist and novelist, many of whose 
works have been translated into English. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Literature, 1934. 

, Camille (1830-1903), French Impression- 

ist painter of landscapes; studied under Corot. 
Pitman, Sir Isaac (1813-97), founded the Pitman 
system of phonographic shorthand. 


_ Pitt, William (1750-1806), was the second son of 


the Earl of Chatham. Entered Parliament at 
twenty-one, and by his brilliant oratory cap- 
tivated the House of Commons. In 1782, 
when only twenty-three, he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in the following year 
was made mier, and held that office for 
seventeen yéars, through the trying period of 
the French Revolution, when war with France 
was almost continuous. He was undoubtedly 
one of the most brilliant statesmen that England 
has produced, and his death at the early age 
of forty-six was a great loss to the country. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. (See 


__ also Chatham.) 

Pius Xil., Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli (b. 1876), 
Elected Pope, March 2,1939. A brilliant diplo- 
mat, scholar, and linguist. As Papal Secretary 
of State, 1930-389, was outspoken in his con- 
demnation of those aspects of the policy of the 

_ Totalitarian States which he considered anti- 
Christian. Was for many years Papal Nuncio 
in Germany. In 1936 visited the U.S.A., where 
he was the guest of President Roosevelt. 


‘Pizarro, Francisco (c. 1471-1541), was an adven- 


turous Spaniard who, after Columbus's dis- 
coveries in the New World, set out for South 
America, conquering Peru for the Emperor 
Charles V. WPizarro’s career in Peru was 
characterised by excessive cruelty, and in the 
end he was killed by his own soldiers. 
Planck, Prof. . Max (1858-1947), German 
physicist, whose investigations into radiation of 
_ energy culminated in 1901 in his law of radia- 
tion, which laid the foundation of the quantum 
_ theory. Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics, 1918. 
Plato (427-347 B.c.), the renowned Greek philo- 
sopher who taught at Athens, and greatly 
distinguishe: ims by his lectures and 
writings. His Dialogues and his Republic are 
among the greatest works of the ancients, and 
embody a philosophical system which has 
served for admiration and discussion in all 
su gages. His real name was Aristocles. 
He was Socrates’ disciple and Aristotle’s teacher. 
layiair. Sir Nigel (1847-1934), English actor, | 
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theatrical manager and producer. Made his 
professional debut in 1902 in A Pair of Knicker- 
ers. In 1918 became lessee of the Lyric 

th, and_ made a brilliant 
braham 


Tincoln and The 


1,500. performances. 

Plimsoll, Samuel (1824-98), was a native of 
Bristol, and while M.P. for Derby got up an 
agitation on of merchant sailors, pro- 
euring the passing of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876, which by defining a line above 
which no ship must sink in the water when load- 

has ever since made the overloading of ships 
illegal. The line is known as the Plimsoll Mark. 

Pliny: Pliny the elder was a naturalist of high 
reputation; Pliny the younger, his nephew, 
achieved renown by a series of historical 
Letters and died a.p. 113. 

Plotinus (c. 203—c. 262), Greek philosopher, was 
the founder of Neoplatonism, which had con- © 
siderable influence on early Christian thought. 

Plutarch (circa 46-120) was the famous writer of 
biography. ives form one of the world’s 


Poincaré, 
was President of France from 1913 to 1920 and 
won the confidence and admiration of the 
French people and their Allies by his services 
during the first world war. He was Prime 
Minister in 1912, 1922-24, and 1926-29. 

Pollard, Professor Albert Frederick, F.B.A. (1869- 
1948), English historian and first director of the 
Institute of Historical Research. His books 
include Factors in Modern History, The Evolu- 
tion of Parliament, and many authoritative 
works on the Tudor period, such as his Henry 
VIII., Wolsey, and Somerset. 

Pollitt, try (b. 1890), Leader of the British 
Communist Party. 

Polo, Marco (1256-1323), the famous Venetian 
traveller and explorer, who made journeys 
through China, India, and other eastern 
countries, and published the record of his 
various wanderings, recounting the many won- 
ders and marvels he had seen—a record which 
seemed for the most part beyond credence. to 
his contemporaries, but now largely confirmed, 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoine Poisson, Marquise de, 
otherwise known as Madame de Pompadour 
(1761-64), was for a long time the favourite of 
Louis XV. of France, over whom she exercised 
great influence. 

Pompey the Great (106-48 8.c.), distinguished 
himself a8 a general while young, clearing the 
Mediterranean of pirates, and ultimately 
became, with Caesar and Crassus, triurnvir. 

Pons, Lily (b. 1904), French coloratura-soprano, 
who made her début at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, in 1930, and toured widely. 
Became U.S. citizen in 1940. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), the celebrated 18th 
century poet and translator of Homer. Author 
of The Rape of the Lock, Essay on Criticism, and 
Essay on Man. 

Portal of Hungerford, Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Charles Frederick Algernon, 1st Viscount, K.G., 
G.C.B., O.M., D.S.0. (1893-1949), Chief of the 
Air Staff, 1940-45. 

Pound, Ezra Loomis (b. 1885). American poet 
and scholar, founder of the Imagist school of 
poetry, famous both for the beauty of his 
individual verse and for his excellent translations 
of Provencal, Latin, Chinese, French and Italian 
poets. A scholar with a remarkable knowledge 
of medieval literature and a master of rhythmic 
invention in poetry. 

Poussin, Nicolas (1593-1665), an eminent French 
painter patronised by Louis XIII. 

Poynter, Sir Edward John, Bt., G.C.V.0., P.R.A. 
(1836-1919), President of the Royal Academy, 
1896-1919. Hada highly successful career as a 
painter. At first his work was mainly of a 
decorative character, but gradually he developed 
exceptional talent as a painter of classical sub- 
jects. His Perseus and Andromeda, Atalanta’s 
Race, Nausicaa and Her Maidens, are all great 
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"pictures. Director of the National Gallery from 
1894 to 1905. 

Prasad, Dr. Rajendra A ot President of 
the Republic of India, : 5 

Praxiteles, a great Greek sculptor who lived in the 
4th century p.c. 

Preece, Sir William Henry, K.C.B., F.R.S. (1834— 
1818), a Welsh electrician, connected with the 
Electric Telegraph Service from 1853, and con- 

. spicuously successful in his experiments which 
led the later developments in telegraphy. 
He was associated with Marconi in his wireless- 
telegraphic schemes and introduced the block 
system into England. 

Prescott, William Hickling (1796-1859), one of 
the best known of American historians. 

Prichard, James Cowles, F.R.S. (1786-1848). 
British ethnologist who became a successful 
physician, but made his name through his 
studies in ethnology, his Physical History of 
Mankind (1813) culminating in his Natural 
History of Man (1843). Inaugurated British 
Anthropological research. His Hastern Origin 
of the Celtic Nations (1831) was a landmark in 
Arvan study. 

Priestley, John Boynton, M.A. (b. 1894), novelist, 
playwright and broadcaster, whose work has 
received great praise and includes the novels The 
Good Companions, Angel Pavement and the 
Plays Dangerous Corner, Time and the Conways, 
I have been here before, and The Linden Tree. 

Priestley, Joseph, F.R.S. (1733-1804), was the dis- 
coverer of oxygen and other gases, and wrote 4 
History of Electricity. He was also a great 
advocate of freedom and progress. 

Prior, Matthew (1664-1721), a well-known poet 
and wit who acquired celebrity by writing 
The City Mouse and Country Mouse. 

Prokofiev, Serge Sergeyevich (b. 1891), celebrated 
Russian composer, whose works are well known 
in Europe and America. His music has a 
strong folk-song element, rich in melody and 
invention, He has written operas: The Love 
of Three Oranges, The Betrothal in a Nunnery. 
War and Peace, ballets: Romeo and Juliet, 
Cinderella, symphonies, chamber music and the 
music for Hisenstein’s films Alexander Nevsky, 
Ivan the Terrible, ete. , 

Protagoras (c. 480-411 8.c.), a Greek philosopher, 
chief of the Sophists, famous for his scepticism 
and disbelief in objective truth. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809-65), a French 
political economist. 

Proust, Marcel (1871-1922), French psychological 
novelist ; author of a series of 15 novels known 
under the title of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. Proust's works have been admirably 
translated into English by the late CG. K. Scott 
Moncrieff, 

Prudhon, Pierre Paul (1758-1823), a French 
historical and portrait painter. 

Ptolemy, Claudius Ptolemeus, a famous astro- 
nomer of Alexandria, who flourished between 
139 and 161. He founded the Ptolemaic 
system, which taught that the earth was 
stationary and the heavenly bodies revolved 
around it. 

Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924), famous Italian 
operatic composer whose works include La 
Bohéme, Madame Butierfly, Manon Lescaut, 
and his posthumous Turandot, 

Purcell, Henry (1658-95), was a celebrated organist 
and composer, who did much to improve the 
musical service of the Church. Was organist 
of Westminster Abbey, and the most famous 
member of a family of notable musicians, 

Pusey, Edward Bouverie (1800-82), a famous 
Anglican cleric; he published Tracts for the 
Limes, which inaugurated the Tractarian 
movement that developed into what became 
known as Puseyism. 

Pushkin, Alexander (1799-1687), the national 
poet of Russia, several times exiled for his 
liberal views and held in high honour by 
contemporary Russia. Died of wounds Te- 
ceived in a duel. His poetical tales are full of 
dramatic power. Eugene Onegin is generally 
considered his masterpiece and Boris Godunov 
is a fine tragedy, 

Pym, John (1584-1643), a prominent statesman in 
the reign of Charles I. A leader of the Puritan 
opposition in’ Parliament, 


: Palace Yard. 
Pythagoras (circa 582-500 B.c.), a great Greek Raleigh, Sir Walter, M.A. (1861-1922), 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter 
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her, who taught the doctrine of the 
pa sis pH of souls, and also a system of 
astronomy similar to that of Copernicus. 
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Quaritch, Bernard (1819-99), a famous dealer in 


rare books, who was a native of Germany but 
settled in London, and became naturalised in 
1847. His knowledge of scarce and valuable 
books was unique. His shop in Piccadilly was 
a storehouse of literary treasures. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas (1863-1944), 


was a well-known novelist and essayist, who as 
“Q” published many delightful stories, includ- 
ing Dead Man's Rock, Troy Town, and The 
Splendid Spur. Edited the Oxford Book of 
English Verse. Professor of English Literature, 
Cambridge University, 1912-44, 


R 


Rabelais, Francois (c. 1495-1553), the great French 


satirist, first adopted the career of a monk, 
then studied medicine, and settled at Lyons 
as a doctor, and it was there that he published 
his Gargantua and Pantagruel, among the wittiest 
euage. 

el, Madame (Eli abeth Félix) (1821-58), the 
most famous French actress of her time; 


achieved success in Racine’s Phédre in 1843. 
Rachmanin 


off, Sergei Vassilievitch (1873-1943), 
was a Russian composer, and pianist of great 
distinction. His first important work, the opera 
Aleko, was produced at Moscow in 1893. In 
1899 appeared in London with great success both 
as a pianist and conductor of his own works. Be- 
came a naturalised American citizen in Feb, 1943. 


Racine, Jean (1639-99), a distinguished French 


tragic dramatist, best known by his Andro- 
maque, Phédre, and Aihalie. 
Arthur, R. W. S. (1867-1939), a noted 
English artist who excelled in the illustration of 
books such as Peter Pan, Alice in Wonderland, 
Wagner's Ring Librettos, Mother Goose, Grimm’s 
and Andersen’s Fairy Tales and the King of the 
Golden River. His paintings and drawings are to 
be found in many English and foreign Galleries. 
clifie, Mrs. Anne (1764-1823), wrote some 
highly sensational novels in which mystery and 
horror were combined with great effect. Her 


most famous book is The Musteries of Udolpho. 
Raeburn, Sir 


Henry, R.A. (175§-1823), was a 
famous Scottish portrait painter, and friend and 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Louis (b, 1869), famous Dutch car- 
toonist, who began by painting portraits, land- 
scapes, genre and posters, but in 1908 began 
diawing political cartoons. _He was famous for 

is scathing satires on the Germans during the 
first world war, and published Cartoon History of 
the War, 1919. 

les, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781-1826), an 
eminent naturalist. He was the founder and 
first President of the Zoological Society of 
London, Founded Singapore, 1819. 


Raikes, Robert (1735-1811), a practical pro- 


pounder of the Sunday School system. 


Rajagopalachari, Sir Chakravanti (b. 1879), Gov.- 


Gen. of India, 1948-50, “ 
(1552-1618), a scholar, 
courtier, soldier, sailor, and statesman. In 
1584 Queen Elizabeth granted him a patent for 
the discovery and settlement of unknown 
countries in the far West. The colonisation of 
Virginia followed. He is said to have intro- 
duced into this country both the potato plant 
and tobacco, At one time he was in great 
favour at Court, but quarrelled with the Queen, 
and suffered in fortune in consequence. When 
James I. came to the throne, Raleigh was sup- 
posed to be implicated in a conspiracy against 
that monarch, and was sentenced to death. 
After that he was a prisoner in the Tower of 
London for twelve years, and there he wrote his 
History of the World, and other works. In 1615 
James set him at liberty in order to head an 
expedition to Guiana in the hope of finding gold, 
but being unsuccessful he was again imprisoned 
on_ his sot and finally beheaded in Old 


Professor 


| of Enelish Literature at Oxford, and author of | Reade. (W: 
including 


Ranke, Leopold von (1795-1886), the painstaking | 


Rasputin, Grigori ’ 
monk who lived quietly in his native village | Rennie, 


Rayleigh, 3rd Baron, 


Reade, Charles (1814-84), holds high rank amongst 


Rathbone, Eleanor (1872-1946), social reformer, 


Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937), was one of the fore- 


Raven-Hill, Leonard (1867-1942), English artist 


Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswicke, 


Ray, 


ers. His work on 


highest achievement. 


Jean Philippe (1683-1764), French com- 


‘poser, who was a church organist at Lille and 


Clermont-Ferrand before settling in Paris in 
1722. He immediately attracted attention by 
his Treatise on Harmony, 1722, which was 
followed by four other important works on mus‘ 
eal theory. The harmonic theories put forward 
in these works, especially bis ideas on chord- 


building by thirds, and on the fundamental base, | Reaumur, René 


profoundly influenced musical development in 
the 18th century. Was also a prolific com- 
poser of operas. . 

7, Sir William, K.C.B.. F.R.S. (1852-1916), 
chemist and discoverer with Lord Ravleigh of 
the hitherto unknown constituent of air, arzon. 
Later discovered helium and detected other 
inert gases, which he called neon, krypton, and 
xenon. With F. Soddy carried out research on | 
radium emanation. Awarded Nobel Prize | 
in Chemistry, 1904. 
Association, 1911. 


a large and powerful organisation. Controls | 
the Odeon and Gaumont British circuits, 


together with Denham and Pinewood studios. 


and thorough German historian who laid the | 
basis of modern historical research and demon- | 
strated many of its methods. 


Raphael San7io (1483-1520), the i 


distinguished 
Jtalian painter whose works excel all others in 
their beauty of expression and inspired treat- 
ment. He lived a considerable period in Rome, 
where he painted his famous frescoes for the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s and also the celebrated 
cartoons designed for the tapestries of the 
Papal chapel, which afterwards were brought 
to England, and are now at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. His last painting was The | 
Transfiguration, Examples of his work are 
to be found in most of the great European col- 
Jections, includine our own National Galiery. 


unti] 1904, when he became notorious for bis 
extravagant teachings, which gave him 2a 
Messianic-like position, and advocated sin in 
order to obtain repentance and salvation. In 
1907 he was presented to the Court, where he 
soon became all-powerful. A seeming miracle 
which improved the health of the Tsarevitch 
Alexis increased his influence with the Czar and 
Czarina, although he was hated by the bulk of 
the nation, and most of the nobility. 


humanitarian, and independent politician. 
Championed widows’ pensions and family 
allowances and laboured for political refugees, 
particularly children. 


most French composers. Famous for his piano 
compositions, chamber music and orchestral 
compositions. 


and cartoonist, was well known for his drawings 
and cartoons in Punch, 1896-1935. 

Bt., G.C.B., 
F.R.S. (1810-95), diplomatist, soldier and 
Orientalist. For a number of years he super- 
intended explorations in Assyria and Babylon, 
accumulating a valuable collection of antiquities 
now in the British Museum. : 
John (1627-1705), an English naturalist. 
Was famous for his contributions to science of 
Has been called the “father” of Eng- 


lish natural history. 

O.M., F.R.S. (1842-1919), 
one of the most eminent of British physicists ; 
an authority on sound vibrations, and the co- 
discoverer with Sir William Ramsay of argon. 
In 1904 was awarded the Nobel Prize for physics. 


*His first story, Peg | 


the Victorian novelists. 
It’s Never 


Woffington, was published in 1852. 


eo date to Mend, Grigith Gaunt, and The Cloister | RB 
and the Hearth are his best-known novels. 
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Regnault, Henri Victor 


President of the British | 


Rank, Joseph Arthur (b. 1888), film magnate, who | 
turned his attention from the family flour- | Re 
' milling business to the cinema and has built up | 


Rembrand 


Renan, 


Yefimovich (1871-1916), Russian | Reni, Guido. 


Renoir, 


. Principles of Political 
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Government of 1981. 

: Antoine Ferchault de (1683-1757), 
an eminent French chemist, who invented the 
thermometer which bears his name. 


er, Madame Jeanne Francoise Julie Adé- 
laide Bernard (1777-1849), a noted society 
woman of the days of Napoleon. 


Reeves, (John) Sims (1818-1900), was the most 


celebrated English tenor of his time, 

nault _ (1810-78), a French 
seientist who made highly successful experi- 
ments in regard to the physical properties of 
bodies and their relation to heat, 


Regnault, Jean Baptiste, Baron (1754-1829), a 


talented French genre painter. 

t, Max (1873-1943), was the famous 
Austrian theatrical producer. Became a film 
director in Hollywood, 1934. ; 


Reith, Ist Baron, P.C., G.C.V.0., G.B.E. (b. 1889), 
Director-General of the British Broadcasting 


Corporation, 1927-38; Chairman of British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 1939-40; Min- 
ister of Information, Jan, to May 1940; Minister 
of Transport, May to Oct. 1940; Minister of 
Works and Buildings, Oct. 1940 to Feb. 1942. 

t, Harmens van Rijn (1606-69), one of 
the greatest of the Dutch school of painters 
who produced many remarkably successful 
portraits, as well as numerous figure subjects, 
all of them distinguished by their masterly 
qualities. He was an etcher of high ability 


.also, and a number of his works are in the 


British national collections. 

Ernest (1823-92), a noted French author 
who wrote much upon religious subjects, and 
won special fame by his Life of Jesus, published 


in 1865. 

(See Guido Reni.) 
Jobn F.R.S. (1761-1821), a Scottish civil 
engineer. He was the constructor of the 
Waterloo and Southwark and new London 
bridges over the Thames, the London Docks, 
the East and West India Docks, the Plymouth 
breakwater, and many other works at Liverpool, 
Leith, Dublin, Hull, and elsewhere. 
Auguste (1841-1919), great French 
artist of the Impressionist school. Had a 
carefree, romantic vision. Among his most 
beautiful pictures are the Loge, Dansense, Les 
Parapluies, La, Premiére Sortie. 


Reuter, Baron Paul Julius de (1821-29), was the 


pioneer of telegraphic press services. 


Reymont, Vladislav Stanislav (1868-1925), famous. 


Polish novelist; Nobel prizewinner, 1924 


(The Peasants). 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.R.A. (1723-92), was the 


first President of the K.A. from 1768 till his 
death, and the must eminent English portrait. 
painter of his time. 


Rhodes, Rt. Hon. Cecil John (1853-1902), born at 


Bishop’s Stortford. Went to South Africa in 
1871, entered upon a diamond-mining enter- 
prise at Kimberley, and acquired a considerable 
fortune. Was a member of the Cape Legis- 
Jature in 1881, and became Premier in 1890. 
He was at the head of the British South Africa 
Chartered Company, for which a vast amount 
of territory was annexed, the holding obtaining 
the name of Rhodesia. Mr. Rhodes was Cape 
Premier again in 1896; then followed the 
Jameson Kaid and his retirement from political 
life. During the Boer War he was detained in 
Kimberley and did not live to see the cam- 
paign 
for the founding of scholarships at Oxford. 


Ricardo, David (1772-1823), a celebrated English 
Hebrew descent, whose 


political economist of g 
Economy gaixed him a 


high place among the exponents of the science. 


ichard I. (1157-99) was King of England from 
1189 to his death. He laid heavy burdens. 


closed. He left the bulk of his fortune 


up a people 'in order to equip an army for 
the third Crusade. At first he was victorious 
E and did’such valiant deeds that he received 


ef 


mately defeated, he signed a truce with Saladin, was murdered in the Capitol. — 


wrecked. Disguised as a pilgrim, he was 
"fentified in Austria, and handed over to the 
Emperor of Germany, who imprisoned him 
Ina remote castle. A large sum was demanded 
and paid for his ransom, gs — — . “ipa 
of mgland, i 
Baaaned ot Wimeten Later he was engaged musician. Suspected of a too great attachment 
_ in a war with France, and was mortally wounded | to Mary, he was murdered by Darnley and his 
‘by a bolt from a crossbow a besieging the — “ —— the Queen’s presence in the Palace of 
As Shaluz in Normandy. i) 
Richard hh eertiton nas of the “ Black} Robbia, Luca Della (1400-1482), a famous Floren- 


1908), an eminent nationalist Russian composer 
whose works include Le Coq d’Or, Scheherazade 
and many es suites, overtures, songs, 
and piano pieces. _ 

Riario, David (c. 1540-64), was the Italian secretary 


Prince,” succeeded his grandfather, Edward tine sculptor. He was the introducer of 


MII., in 1377, when but ten years old,a Regency | _ enamelled terra-cotta work. 
“beliig appothted during his minority. In the | Roberts, Field-Marshal Farl, V.C., K.G.. PC., 
Wat Tyler rising of 1381 the King confronted K.P., GC.B., O.M., G.OS.L, G.C.LE. (1882- 
the rioters and promised them redress, an 1914), the distincuished soldier, first saw service 
undertaking which he did not fulfil. For a in the Indian Mutiny, when he won the V.C. 
time he was greatly under the influence of his Tn 1880 during the Afghanistan campaign made 
uncle, Thomas, »Duke of Gloucester, but on his historic march from. Kabul to Kandahar 
coming of age dismissed him, and ruled with where he won a complete victory. After 
some approach. to dignity for the next seven serving as C.-in-C., India, 1885-93, and as 
years. After 1396 he developed a highly C.-in-C., Ireland, 1895-99 took over in South 
‘tyrannical disposition and banished or put to Africa in December, 1899, and entirely reversed 
death many of the leading statesmen, practically the unhappy military situation before handing 
‘freeing himself from Parliamentary control. over to Kitchener a year later. Was C.-in-C. 
The opposition against him came to a head in from 1901 until the office was abolished in 1904, 
1399, when Bolingbroke defeated him, and he and was latterly known as an ardent advocate 
was made prisoner and died—probably by of conserintion. 
violence—in Pontefract Castle. Robertson, Sir Charles Grant, C.V.O. (1869~1948), 
Richard I. (1452-85), made himself King of English historian who was Vice-Chancellor of 
England in 1483 by a succession of wicked acts Birmingham University, 1927-38, and Principal 
and intrigues, removing obstacles from his 1920-88, His works include ‘The Rise of the 
path by murder without compunction when- English Nation, 1895, England 
ever he deemed such a course desirable. He Hanoverians 1911, and Bismarek, 1918, 
_ was not, however, permitted to have peaceful Robertson, Field-Marshal Sir William, Bt.. G.C.B., 
Possession of the throne; a strong party in} G.C.M.G.. G.C.V.0., D.S.0. (1860-1933), the 
favour of Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, only British soldier to rise from Private to 
springing up. In the battle between the rival Field-Marshal, served as 


iy C.1.G.S., 1915-18. 
forces at Bosworth Field he was slain. His son, General Sir Brian Hubert (b. 1896), 


Richards, Gordon (b. 1904), one of the most| pbecame Military Governor of the British Zone 
successful jockeys in the history of the British of Germany in 1947. 

Turf. Has ‘ridden over 3,000 winners, but has | Robeson, Paul Le Roy (b. 1898), the famous negro 

never yet won the Derby. singer and actor, who through his singing of 

Richardson, Sir Owen Wiillans, D.Sc., F.R:S. (b. spirituals has increased our knowledge and 
_ 1879), a distinguished English physicist who| understanding of the necro. Was a great 
was ‘Prof. of Physies at Princeton Univy., success in London in 1980 playing Othello. 

“U.8.A., 1906-14, and Wheatstone Prof. ‘of » Maximilien Franc 

Physics, King’s College, Univy. of London, 1914— 

24, since when he has been Yarrow Research 

Prof. of the Royal Society and Director of 

Research in Physics, King’s College, London. 

Has carried out much research and written 

books on the emission of electricity from hot 

bodies and the electron theory of matter; also 
on molecular hydrogen and its spectrum, 

Nobel Prize for Physics, 1928. 

Richardson, Sir Ralph David (b. 1902), actor who 
has made many appearances on stage, screen, 
and radio. Among his films are ulldog 

\ Drummond, South Riding,: Anna ‘Karenina, 

| _ and The Fallen Idol, ‘ 

Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), author of 
Vumela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles 

Grandison, exercised considerable influence on 

the development, of the novel in England. 


Richelieu, Armand Jeun du Plessis, Cardinal Duc de British scienti 4 
(1585-1642), the eminent French ecclesiast and | Of 


flel 
statesman, who was Minister to Louis XIII. for Boakete 


eighteen years. He was practically Master of 

; France during the best part of his Cardinalate. 
-Ridgway, Lieut-Gen. Matthew Bunker (b. 1894), 
erican soldier who succeeded Lieut-Gen. 

: Walker as commander of the Eighth Army in 
Korea, Dec. 1950,. and superseded General 
MacArthur in April 1951 as Supreme Com- 

; mee of the U.N, and U.S. forces in the Far 


ast. 
‘Ridley, Nicholas (1500-55), was Bishop of Roches- 
_ ter in 1547 and Bishop of London in 1550. 
e took an active part in the Reformation. He 
L was burned at the stake along with Latimer. 
__-Rienzi, Cola di (1318-54), a Roman patriot of 
. humble birth who inflamed the people against, 
their rulers, and aroused such enthusiasm that, 


. rt s Rob: ), daughter of Sir John 
‘they proclaimed him ** Tribune.” » During the ert Dudley, ' ast 
< seven months that he'was permitted to exercise Bar! of Leicester, While vine i accnorrards ; 

; ‘supreme power, he proved himself the true Cumnor Place under the charge 4 


three years at Avignon. Re- 
he name of “Coeur de Lion.” Being ulti- turning to Rome after gaining his freedom he _ 
_ and on his way back to England was ship- | Rimsky-Korsakov, ‘Nicolas Andreievich (1844—" 


of Mary Queen of Scots and an accomplished | 


of Anthony he 
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Forster. she met death ident o- 
on Pins, by the iter either by accii ra) 


ler, John 

be the richest manin the world. W: 

small farm in New York State, and there worked 
until sixteen. Migrated to Cleveland, and 
fonnd employment in an office for a few years. 
About this time the oil trade was in a dis- 
organised condition, owing to the reckless 
trading and crude methods of refining. Rocke- 
feller saw what was wrong, and resolved upon 
trying. to remedy it. Later he began oil- 
refining, and entered into the business with 
and made so many 


in a very few years. 
himself and associates grew the Standard Oil 
Trust, beginning with a capital of £200,000 in 
1870, and inereasing and extending at such a 
rate in 1892 the capital. had reached 
twenty-two millions sterling. During his life- 
time he gave some 750 million dollars to 
education and charity. 


Rodin, Auguste (1841-1917), the most celebrated 


French sculptor of recent days, who possessed 
a bold and original genius. His numerous 
statues monuments, 


especiall f 
. bravery of Eustache de Saint-Pierre, brought 


Rodin well-deserved fame. 


' Rodney; ist. Baron, K.B. (1719-92), a famous 


Rogers, William 


English admiral who, baving gained numerous 
victories, routed the French fleet under the 
Comte de Grasse, whom he took prisoner, 
result of this crowning success being the Pi 
of Versailles, 1783. 
Penn Adair (“ Will.’’} (1879-1935), 
was America’s foremost humorist and a famous 
and film actor; was killed with Wiley 


the 
eace 


stage 
Post on a holiday flight to Alaska Aug. 15, 1935. 
Roland de la Platiére, Madame Manon Ji 


recei 
Rolland, 


leanne 
(1754-93), was one of the leading figures of the 
Freneh Revolution. Her husband, Jean Marie 
Roland de la Platiére (1734-93), who was one of 
the Ministers during the Girondist period, 
escaped from Paris on the disruption of bis 
Party, but his wife remained behind, and was 
sent to the guillotine. During her incarceration 
she wrote an Appeal to Posterity, remarkable for 
its beauty of sentiment aad. patriotic enthu- 
siasm. Her husband committed suicide on 
ving the news of her execution. 
Romain (1866-1944), an eminent French 
author whose finest work, Jean-Christophe, in 


ten vols., gained him Nobel Prize for 
Literature, 1915. 
Ro , Sir Samuel, K.C. (1757-1818), a famous 


General in 


Erwin (1891-1944), was 


Rommel, 
probably the ablest German general engaged 


Romney, George (1734-1802), 
Lancashire, portrait 


Ronald, Sir Landon (1873-1938), 


Roosevelt, 


in the second world war. His conduct of the 
war during the North African campaign 
won high praise and brought the redoubtable 
Afrika Corps nearly to Alexandria. He was 
also engaged in the campaigns in Western 
Europe in 1940 and 1944. 

was born in North 


living by local portra 
London in 1762, bis talent 
recognition; and after studying for a couple of 
year in Rome, he set up as 5 
in Cavendish Square, and became highly 
successful, His portraits are among the finest 
examples of that kind of art that England has 
produced, and to-day realise large prices, 
Principal of the 
‘London School of Music and D his 
death; conductor 
chestra (now Symphony Orchestra), 1908-38. 
5 Professor Wilhelm Konrad (1845-1923), 
the eminent German scientist who discovered 
fhe Réntgen rays in 1895. He made oth 
important laboratory investigations, resulting 
in the solution of difficult chemical problems. 
President Franklin Delano (1882-1945), 


Roosevelt, 


Ross, 


Ross, Rear Adm: 


Ross, Colonel Sir Ronald, 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (1828-82), 
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great’ American statesman. Was Assistant 
Secretary to the Navy under Wilson and un- 
successful Democratic candidate for the vice- 
presidency in 1920. In 1921 was stricken with 
infantile paralysis. but recovered sufficiently to 
re-enter public life and become Governor 

New Yorkin 1929. From 1933 until his death 
served as President of the U.S.A.. being the 
first American to be elected for more than two 
terms. His New Deal programme (see Gen. 


domestic policy. 
tude towards the other American countries, his 
hamstrung efforts t6 restrain Axis aggression 
in the 1930s, his inspired and generons adoption 
of Lend-Lease; his war-time meetings with 
Churchill and Stalin, and his energetic prose- - 
eution of the war after Pearl Harbour, were the 
more important features of his foreizn policy. 
His “ fireside ” talks on the radio brought him 
inte close contact with the American people and 
his passing in the hour of victory was mourned 
allover the world. In 1905 married his distant 
cousin, Eleanor Roosevelt (b. 1884), who has be- 
come known on her own account as a sociologist, 
and newspaper columnist. She became Chair- 
man of the U.N. Human Rights Commission 


im 1947. 

(1858-1919), Republican 
President of the U.S.A_, 1901-9, and mnsuccess- 
ful third party candidate in 1912 following a 
dispute with Taft.. His daring exploits in the 
Spanish-American war won him wide popularity 
and he was elected vice-president in 1900. be- 
coming president on McKinley’s assassination. 
For his efforts in promoting peace, notably 
between Russia and Japan, was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1906. The great struggle with 
the Trusts marked his years of office 


Rops, Felicien (1833-98), Belgian artist, famous 


for drawings, etchings and illustrations. His 
work is highly original, spirited, humorous and a 
valued commentary on the life at the time, Was 
an engraver of magnificent technical skill and a 
painter of merit. 


Rosa, Salvator (1615-73), a great Italian painter, 


who first attracted notice by selling pictures in 
the streets of Naples. Being encouraged by 
Lanfranco, he went from Naples to Rome, and 
quickly became one of the most noted artists 
of his time. His pictures were chiefly land- 
scapes and battle-pie 


ces. 
Rosebery, Earl of, K.G., K.,T., F.R.S. (1847-1929), 
statesma) 


prominent Liberal politician and n. 
Was Foreign Secretary 1886 and 1892, and Prime 
Minister 1894-5. 

Sir James Clark, FS. (1800-62), achieved 
distinction as an Arctic explorer, accompanying 
his uncle, Sir John Ross, and Captain Parry on 
their expeditions. He was commiander of the 
expedition of 1839-43, and discovered the North 
Magnetic Pole in 1831. 

iral Sir John, K..C.B. (1777-1856), 
made several voyages 


K.C.B., KLC.M.G, 
F.R.S. (1857-1932), professor of tropical sani- 
tation and a leading authority on tropical 
diseases generally, was for many years in the 
Indian Medical Service, and was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1902. Discovered 
the malaria parasite. 


the eminent explorer who 
to the Polar regions. 


Rosse, William Parsons, 3rd Earl of, K.P., 


F.R.S. (1800-67), was an astronomer of con- 
siderable note who contributed greatly to the 
advancement of science by erecting in his Irish 
park at Birr Castle, King’s County, the largest 
telescope that had up to that time been con- 
structed. It cost £30,000, and afforded the 
means of discovering and defining the spiral 
nebule. From 1849 to 1854 was President of 
the Royal Society. ; 
was the son of 
Gabriele Rossetti (1783-1852), an exiled Italian 
author who settled in London in 1824, Dante 
showed great talent as a painter from boyhood, 
‘and beeame one of the Pre-Kapbaelite Brother- 
hood, formed in 1848. From about 1850 he 
produced a great number. of pictures remark- 
able for their extreme beauty of drawing, splen- 
dour of colouring, and: poetic force. Among 
hia best-known paintings are his Hece Ancilla 
Domini, Seng of Solomon, Beatrix, Lilith, and 
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Dante’s Dream. He also distinguished himself 

as a poet: his two volumes published in 1870 

and 1881 respectively reflect many of the charac- 

teristics of his paintings. His sister, Christina 

Georgina Rossetti (1830-94), was also noted as a 
f, 


oet. : 
Resaini, Gioachino Antonio (1792-1868), one of 
_ the most brilliant of modern Italian composers, 
who devoted his genius principally to opera. 
His first opera, Tancredi, was produced at 
Venice when he was twenty-one. It was fol- 

_ lowed after a short interval by Il Barbiere di 
_ Seviglia, La Cenerentola, Otello, Mosé in Egitto— 
this latter an oratorio~—La Donna del Lago, 
Semiramide, and Guillaume Tell. All these 
appeared between 1816 and 1820, He also 
wrote a Stabat Mater in 1842, and a Messe 
Solonnelle in 1864. 

Rostand, Edmond Eugene Alexis (1868-1919), 
dramatist and member of the French Academy, 
pumped into fame by his Cyrano de Bergerac, 

18 
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Rothenstein, Sir William (1872-1945), was a dis- 
tinguished English painter and writer. Was 
Prof, of Civic Art in Sheffield University, 1917- 
26; Principal of Royal College of Art, 1920- 

85; Trustee, Tate Gallery, 1927-33. His 
paintings include Doll’s House, Aliens at 
Pravers, Jews Mourning in a Synagogue. 

Rothschild, Anselm Meyer (1743-1812), _ the 
founder of the famous financial family was born 
at Frankfurt-on-Main. After some experience 
in a bank as clerk, set up for himself first as a 
moneylender, then as a banker and displaying 
a genius for finance acquired a large fortune. 
His son, Nathan Meyer Rothschild (1777-1836), 
took charge of the London house, and conducted 
its a with great success, and was made an 
Austrian Baron in 1822. He was sueceeded by 
his eldest son, Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
(1808-1879), who was the first Jewish member 
of the House of Commons. 

Roubillac, Louis Francois (1695-1762), a French 
sculptor who contributed many monuments to 
Westminster Abbey. z 

Rouget de Liste, Claude Joseph (1760-1836), a 
French poet who was the author of the words 
and the music of the Marseillaise, the revolu- 
tionary song and national anthem of France. 


Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-78), was born at 


Geneva, and after a hard and wandering life 
made the acquaintance of Madame de Warens, 


Meanwhile Rousseau had been Studying social 
questions with great ardour, and in 1759 pub- 
lished his romance, Joulie, ou la Nouvelle 
Héloise, which was followed in 1762 by Emile. 
These two works contained go much that was 
at variance with convention, and so opposed 
to all ideas of moral restraint, that they called 
forth the condemnation of the orthodox, and 
Rousseau was obliged to leave France for a 

It was while in England that he wrote 
his remarkable Confessions, and his celebrated 
Le Contrat Social. 
fleld of thought, and laid down principles of 


Royden, (Agnes) Maude, O.H. (Mrs, Shaw), (b. 
1876), noted woman preacher. Assistant 
preacher at the City Temple, 1917-20, 

Rubens, Sir Peter Paul (1577-1640), one of the 
most notable of Memish painters,’ In 1629 he 
painted for Charles I., who knighted him. 

Rubinstein, Anton Grigorovich (1829-94), a 
famous Russian pianist and composer and 
founder of the Conservatory at St. Petersburg 


) 
Rupert, Prince (1619-82), the brilliant Royalist 


| Opposin 
Cromwell and later the Dutch, was also ss 


His Modern Painters exhibited a masterly per- 
ception of the principles of art and a boundless 
gift, of literary expression, Other volumes 
appeared at intervals including The Seven 


Lamps of Architecture and The Stones of Venice, 
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Russell, 


Russell, Mary 


Russell, John, ist Ear 


Sachs, Hans (1494-1576), ¢ 
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two memorable works which considerably en- 


hanced the author’s fame. His writings un- 
doutedtty hastened the recognition of Turner 


and the Pre-Raphaelite painters, Always 


taking a deep interest in economic questions, 
Ruskin delivered and published numerous 
lectures on a wide range of subjects—art, plea- 
sure, religion, war, work and so forth: and he 
was acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
thinkers of the time. Often his views were im- 
practicable and even eccentric, but behind them 
there was always evident a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the well-being of the people. 

(Arthur William) 3rd Earl, 0.M., 
F.RS., M.A., (b. 1872), great English’ philo- 
sopher and mathematician, whose vigorous and 
sceptical writings are having a profound effect 
on present-day thought. He writes and speaks _ 
ina clear and elegant style and regards the task 
of the philosopher as one of cla ification rather 
than of speculation. The Principles of Mathe- 
matics (1930), Principia Mathematica (1910), 
Problems of Philosophy (1911), Marriage and 
Morals (1929), History of Western Philosophy 
(1945), Human 4 nowledge (1948) are among his 
many works. Nobel Prize for Literature, 1950. 


Russell, Sir (Edward) John, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


(b. 1872). A leading expert on soil chemistry, 
he has visited most countries of the Common. 
wealth, the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and many Euro- 
pean countries lecturing and advising on agri- 
cultural problems. President of the British 
Association, 1949, 
Annette (pseudonym Elizabeth), 
Countess (1866-1941). English writer who be- 
came famous as the author of the charming 
Elizabeth and her German Garden (1898). Mar- 
ried Count von Arnim in 1890; the 2nd Earl 
Russell in 1916. 


Russell, George William (1867-1935) Trish poet 


generally known by his 
Widely known as a leader in co-operative enter- 
prise and a pioneer of Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 


third son of the 6th Duke of Bedford. 
Parliament as Lord John Russell on attaining 
his majority, and, ranging himself on the Liberal 
side, showed great capacity for affairs. Intro- 
duced first great measnre of Reform, which was 
passed in 1832. Held several Offices before 
succeeding Peel as Prime Minister in 1846. 
Remained in power until 1852 and was again 
Prime Minister from 1865 to 1866, resigning 
when he failed to carry a further reform bill, 
He also wrote lives of Thomas Moore and Charles. 


Russell of Killowen, Baron, P.C., G.C.M.G. (1832-— 


1900), Lord Justice of England 1894-98. Was 
one of the greatest British judges and adyoeates. 
of the 19th century, 


paved the way for future nuclear research. 


Ruysdael, Jacob van (c. 1628-82), great Dutch. 


landscape painter, some of whose pic ures : 
in the Nationa] Gallery, A a 


Ruyter, Admiral Michiel Adriaanszoon de (1607— 


76), the Dutch admiral who in 1667 invaded. 


to considerable shipping. Hesoon sa 
retreat, and more serious trouble was aren 


he German shoemaker-. 


ard, 
(1767-94), one of th 
leaders of the French Revolution closely thatoon. 
bespierre, , 
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Ph in hate Meshes: PC. KC. 
1882), Prime Minister of Canada since 


‘ Charles Camille (1835-1921), a dis- 
French composer whose works in- 
operas of Samson et Delilah and 


cinde 
Henri VIII. Zz 
: Comte (1760-1825), a 
, French scientist socialist who bad great 
_. influence upon the thought of his time. 
‘Saintsbury, George or Beteman 1845-1983). 
Professor of Rhe ic an glish re, 
, Edinburgh University, 1805-1915. Author of 


ritical works on ts, 
© Rumerons critical works on literary mane 
(circa 1137-93) was Sultan of Egypt, a 


_ eOnquering general, and a deadly foe of Christi- 


 anity. 


= 


Dominio; lonies. 
. Balter, Rt. Hon. Sir James Arthur, PL., Eee 


He swept over Syria and ———— 
Jerusalem great vi 


captured after 2 ictory a 
iberina, It was against Saladin the that the Third 


Minister and 

1932 and pathos for drafting the Portuguese 

constitution of 1933. Foreign Minister, 1936-47. 
Gascoyne Cec 


A Arthur Talbot il, 
3rd of, K.G.. (1830-1903), led the 
Conservative Governments of 1885-86, 1886-92, 
ie Eneland t 
hoiding the ‘office from 1878 to 1880, 


_ had, 
- when he attended the Congress of Berlin, and 
Retired from 


Lords, and as Viscount Cranborne served at 
different times as Secretary of State for the 
ms and for the Co! zB. 


G.B.B, (b. 1881), Britiah economist. of 
State for Econ. Affairs in Mr. Churchill’s Govt., 
1951. Assisted the A see enn ya eat teen 
pol shipping in both world wars. Well known 
‘ a broadcaster on popular economics. 
Independent member for Oxford University 
Sammons, Albert, C.B.E. (b. 1886), one of the most 


the Chamber Players, and the Russian Ballet. 

Famous as a solo violinist at the Sir Thomas 

Beecham, B.B.C., London Symphony, Phil- 

harmonie, Hallé, and Scottish orchestral con- 
certs and leading Festivals. 

et ist Viscount, P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E. (b. 
1870), High Commissioner for Palestine, 1920— 
25; Postmaster-General, 1910-14, and again 

to Dec. 1915; President of the Local 
Govt. Board. 1914-15; Home Secretary, 1916, 
and again, 1931-32. M.P. for Cleveland 
Division (N. Riding, Yorks), 1902-18, and 
Darwen Div. of Lancs., 1929-35. Was Under- 
Sec. to the Home Dept., 1905-9; Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1909-10 and 1915- 
16. Leader of ‘‘ Samuelite” Liberals, 1931-85. 

George (1804-76) the leading French 
authoress of her time—proper name. Armandine 

_ Lucile Aurore Dupin, baronne Dudevant— 
who, both as novelist and dramatist, achieved 
the highest success. A friend of men of such 
singular power as Alfred de Musset, Chopin 
and Sandeauw, » 

Sankey, Ira David (1840-1908), the celebrated 
American evangelist, singer, and composer, 
associated with Dwight L. Moody, the revivalist 
(1837-1899), in a mmeaes in America and 
Great Britain for many 

Sankey, V Cx, GB.E. G (1866-1948). Was 
& wise. of the. King’s Bench Division, 1914-28, 
and a Lord Justice of Appeal, 1928-29. Then 
Lord Chancellor to 1935. He presided over 
many important committees, and was Chairman 

of the Coal Mines Commission, 1919, when he de- 
clared for the nationalisation of the mines. 

Santayana, George Hy 1863), ree Rap penal 
born in Madrid of Spanish pare . He was 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University 
(where he graduated in 1886) from 1907-12, 
when he moved to France and thereafter spent 
his time wandering from coats to country. 
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ude The Life of Reason (1905-6), 
Truth (1937), Background of my 
d The Middle Span (1948). 

Alberto (1873-1982), a successful 
iter in aerial 


He visited London in 1903. 

Sanzio, Raphael. (See Raphael Sanzio), 

Sappho (flourished 611-592 .c.) was the famous. 
lyric poetess of ancient Greece, whose romantic 
a + ee ee he canes Ala 

her poetry, of which only a few samples survive. 

— Victorien phe began writing plays 

_—- = was at first “unsuccessful. Later 


‘édora, 
and 60 on, rot triumph to triumph. "Later he 
turned his attention to historic subjects, and in 
Theodora, Patrie, La Tosca, Madame Sans- 
Géne, Robespierre, and Dante, the last-named 
written specially for Sir Henry Irving, achieved 
further fame. He was elected to the French 
any in 1877. 

Sir Harold Malcolm Watts, A.R.C.O., 
F.R.O.M., F.R.S.A. (b. 1895), one of the best 
known modern British conductors. Succeeded 
Sir Adrian Boult as permanent conductor of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 1950. 

Sargent, John Singer, R.A. (1856-1925). 
of anevions parentage and received 
education in Paris. As a portrait-painter he 
had few equals. 

Sarolea, Charles, D.Ph., D.Litt., LL.D. (b. 1870), a 
great, "scholar and authority on literature. Bel- 
gian by birth, but now # naturalised Englishman. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul (b. 1905), Frerich philosopher, 
dramatist, and novelist. Founder of the 
French E£zistentialist school of philosophy. 
Imprisoned by the Germans 1940-41, and 
joined Resistance Movement after his release. 
Author of the plays Huis Clos, La Putain Re- 

spectucuse, Crime Passionel, 
, Siegfried (Lorraine), C.B.E., (b. 1886), 
an English poet and writer of outstanding 
ability who received the Hawthornden Prize, 
1929, for The Memoirs of a Forhunting Man. 
Became widely known in 1918 after the publica- 
tion of his Counter Atlack, which is a condemna- 
tion of war, and has since published a series of 
other notable works. 

Savonarola, Fra Girolamo (1452-98), the great 
Florentine preacher and reformer, a monk of the 
Dominican order who denounced the follies and 
Inxuries of his time, especially attacking Pope 
Alexander VI., who dealt out vengeance upon 
him. He was excommunicated, imprisoned, 
and put to a dreadful death. Savonarola was 
one of the most learned men of his time, and 
his works have been translated into nearly all 
languages. George Eliot’s Romola contains a 
fine estimate of his character, and his life by 

Villari is a great biography. 

Sayce Archibald Henry, D.Litt., LL.D., 

DD. noite ae pe a distinguished Assyriologist 
and philologist who was. Prof. of Assyriology 
at Oxford University, 1891-1919. His most 
important works are Introduction to the Science 
of Language 1879, Ancient Empires of the East, 
1884, The Principles of Comparative Philology, 
1874, and Egypt and Babylonian Religion, 1903. 

Sayers, Dorothy Leigh (b. 1893), English authoress 
who has become famous as a writer of detective 
fiction. Inthe character of Lord Peter Wimsey, 
she created one of the most popular of modern 
fictional detectives. She is also the author of 
the religious plays Lhe Seal of Thy House, The 
Man Born to be King and The Just Vengeance. 

Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725), a distinguished 

Italian composer, Founded the Neopolitan 
School of Music and composed an ense 
one we of operas, Masses, cantatas, madrigals, 


Schiaparelli, Giovanni Virginio (1835-1910), fam- 
ous Italian astronomer who was Director ‘of the 
Milan Observatory, 1862-1900, and did valuable 
work on meteors and double stars. but is best 
pnt for his discovery of so-called canals on 


Schilies, Johann Christolph Friedrich (1750-1805), 


\ 


He was 
art 


v 
“ 
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_ the famous German dramatist and’ poet. Was 
‘born at Marbach in Wirttemberg. Educated at 
the Military Academy at) Stuttgart, and in- 

' tended for a soldier, he evinced ‘an irresistible 

_ desire for literary fame, and in 1782 had his first 

play, .The Robbers, successfully produced at 
the Mannheim Theatre, to which he was subse- 
quently appointed dramatic composer. He left 
Mannheim for Leipzig in 1785. Later he pro- 


ceeded to Dresden, where he completed his 


Don Carlos; and in 1789 he was at the Univer- 
sity of Jena as Professor of History. While 
engaged in this capacity he wrote his History of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and made the acquain- 
tance of Goethe, at whose suggestion he removed 
\to Weimar, and during the next ten years pro- 
duced his greatest works—Wallenstein, Mary 
Stuart, The Maid of Orleans, and William Tell. 
He died at the early age of forty-six. 
Schiegel, August: Wilhelm von (1767-1845), was a 
famous German critic who for a number of 


the University of Bonn. He is best known in 

this country by translations of his Lectures on 

Dramatic Art and Literature, which are remark- 

able for their appreciation of Shakespeare and 

their scholarly handling of the drama in all its 
leading phases. He spent many years with 

Madame de Staél. 

Schnabel, Professor Artur (1882-1951), American 
pianist of Austrian birth, regarded as the 
greatest exponent of Beethoyen’s pianoforte 
sona | 

Schénberg, Professor Amold (b._1874), Austrian 
composer who emigrated to the United States 
during the Nazi regime. Among his works are 
the choral orchestral Gurre-Lieder and Pierrot 
Lunaire, a cycle of 21 poems for voice and 
chamber music, 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860), was a German 
philosopher of a pessimistic cast of mind. His 
inysticism partakes somewhat of the higher 
Buddhism. His chief works are The World 
Considered as Will and Idea and The Two 
Fundamental Problems of Ethics. 

Schreiner, Olive, pen name of Mrs. Cronwright 
Schreiner (1859-1920), a noted South African 
novelist, born in Basutoland. She first attracted 
attention with her successful Story of an African 
Farm (1888) by which work she is best known. 
She excelled in’ depicting veldt scenery and 
Dutch character. 

Schubert, Franz Peter (1797-1828), one of the most 
eminent of Austrian musical composers, whose 
songs and symphonies are among the most 
inspired of musical compositions, full of melodic 
beauty, and instinet with emotional power, 
He also wrote operas, Masses, and cantatas, all 
of which reached a high level’ of merit, 

Schumann, Robert Alexander (1810-56), a famous 
German composer and musical critic, who did 

much to help forward the advanced school of 

German music, He was the author of humerous 

fantasias, songs, and orchestral compositions, 

and attained a prominent position among 
modern composers. His wife, Clara Schumann 

(1819-96), was a noted pianist and interpreter of 

Chopin, and also a composer of meritorious 


music, 
Schweitzer, Dr. Albert (b. 1875), 
baréné, a musical critic and authority on 
Bach’s music, a famous organist, and a noted 
biblical critic who became a Doctor of Medicine 
in order to devote his life to mnissionary work in 
Equatorial Africa, 
Scipio, Publius Cornelius 


missionary in 


(circa 232-1838 z.c.), the 

greatest of the Scipios known as Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder, A distinguished Roman 
general in the 2nd Punic War, 

Scott, Charles Prestwich (1846-1931), English jour- 
nalist who was editor of the Mf, anchester Guardian 
from 1872 to 1929, which under his editorship be- 
came one of the leading journals of the country, 

Scott, Sir George Gilbert, R.A. (1811-78), an 
eminent architect who gained special fame for 
his restorations of Gothic churches; designer of 
the Albert Memorial and the Martyrs’ Memorial 
at Oxford, 

Scott, Sir Giles Gilbert, O.M., R.A., F.R.DB.A, (b. 
1880), eminent architect. Architect for the 
Liverpool (Anglican) Cathedral, Grandson of 
Sir George Gilbert Scott (¢.v.). 

Scott, Peter Markham, 
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years held the post of Professor of History in- 


M.B.B., D.S.C. (b. 1909), | 


Seas, and bird-artist. 
Scott, Captain Robert Falco: 


ed 

Evans, and in the following November Scott 
and 6 wiiet party left Hut Point for the South 
Pole, which. they reached on Jan. 18, 1912, 
finding there the Amundsen records. On the 
return journey every member of the party 
perished. Seaman Edgar Evans died from 
concussion of the brain = ace : ak. 
Oates from exposure on Mare 3; and 

March 29 the rest of the party (Scott, Wilson and 
Bowers) died from starvation and exposure in a 
blizzard when only 11 miles from One Ton 


Depot. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. (1771-1832), one of the 
greatest of British novelists and a distinguished 
poet. He was educated for the Bar. His 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border was published in 
1802. This was followed in 1805 by The Lay of 
the Last’ Minstrel, in 1808 by Marmion; The 
Lady of the Lake, Rokeby, and The Lord of the 
Isles coming afterwards in quick succession. 
In 1814 he published Waverley anonymously, 
which obtained instant success. Other stories 
followed and the Waverley novels and their 
author, “ The great Unknown,” were every- 
where the subject.of discussion. Guy Mannering, 
The Antiquary, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, and the 
Heart of Midlothian were all published before 
the secret of their authorship was disclosed. 
Scott made large sums of money by his writings, 
purchased Abbotsford, and was in the full tide 
of success when the failure in 1826 of his pub- 
lisher, Constable, and with him Ballantyne and 
Co., his printers, involved him in’ financial 
Tuin. Scott, who was fifty-five, placed himself 
in the hands of trustees and set himself to pay 
off the combined debts of over £120,000, ‘The 
last outstanding debts were cleared after his 
death on the security of copyrights. His chief 
works produced in these last painful years were 
Woodstock, a life of Napoleon, and Tales ofa 
Grandfather. He died at Abbotsford. Created 


a baronet in 1820. 

bin, Alexander Nikolaevich (1872-1915), a 

Russian musical composer who invented a new 

tonality to express his own philosophical ideas. 
His big orchestral compositions include The 
Divine Poem and The Poem of Fire. 

Seaman, Sir Owen, Bt. (1861-1935), English author 
and humorist who joined the staff of Punch in 

1897, and was its editor, 1906=82, His many 
volumes of verse were characterised by a re- 
markable gift for humour and parody, combining 
scholarship with wit that always glittered, and 
satire with a sting that was never in bad taste. 

Seeley, Sir John Robert, K.C.M.G. (1834-95), was 
an historian of note, but acquired his chief fame 
as a writer by his Ecce Homo and Natural 
Religion. 

Selfridge, Harry Gordon (1858-1947), the Ameri- 

can who revolutionised the British department, 

store when he opened the famous shop of 

Selfridges in Oxford Street in 1909. Noted for 

ambitious advertising and layish entertain- 

ng. ; 

Selous, Capt. Frederick Courtenay, D.S.0.. (1851- 
1917), a famous English big-game hunter, who 
in 1871 went to South Africa, where for nearly 
20 years he 


Natural History Museum, 
Senanayake, Rt. Hon. Don Stephen, P.O, (b, 1884), 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Defence since Ceylon became & Dominion in 
1947, Min. of Agriculture and Lands 1931-47 


when he did much to im rove the : 
agricultural economy, 5 cme 


Seneca, Lucius Annaeus (circa 4 p.o, A.D, 56 » th 
stoic philosopher, who. was tate te 


‘ero, and one of that emperor’s most influential - 


advisers ; 


and engaged j 
dramatic composition.~ Being too poor to hear 
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cost.of having his works printed, he turned and during this period wrote Th i 
; his attention to inventing lithography. the main of Ibsenism and The Perfect Wagnenstes reese 
_ feature of the invention being discovered by, the Fabian Society in 1884 and was awarded 
; ident. Nobel Prize iterature in 1925. Interested 


er 
Service, Robert William (b. 1874), Canadian t 
and novelist whose best kno’ ono 
of a Sourdough, 
Rhymes of a Rolling Stone. 
Severus, Lucius Septimius (146-211), was Roman 
Emperor from 193 age death. 
with an army. subjugated the Caledonians, and 
repaired and partly rebuilt the famous Hadrian’s 
wall from the Solway Firth to the mouth of the 
Tyne. He died at York. . 
m, Sir Ernest (Henry), C.V.0., O.B.E. 
(1874-1922), commander of the Nimrod F: 
_ South expedition of 1907-9, reached within 100 
_. miles of the South Pole, and embarked on a new 
expedition in 1914, Hedied whilst on ascienti- 
fic voyage to the Antarctic. 
7th Earl of 


, Anthony Ashley-Cooper, 
(1801-85), a distinguished philanthropist, iden- | 
tified himse Mee 


lf with the Ten-Hours Bill, connected 
with the Ragged School Union, Reformatories, 
Refuges, and Christian Associations of many 


William (1564-1616), 


‘arthest | 


England's | 


greatest poet.and dramatist, was born at Strat- | 
Tradesman 


ford-on-Avon, and was the son of a t: 


_ of that town who must have been at one time . 
fairly. well-off, seeing that he was made an | 


alderman, and afterwards served as Hizh Bailiff. 
Later on, however, he appears to have been 


unfortunate and fallen into straitened circum- | 


stances. William was the eldest son, and was | 


probably educated at the Stratford Grammar 


School, but very little is known of his career , 


up to his eighteenth year, when we have it on 


record that he married Anne Hathaway, who 
years his senior. Five years after 

marriage he went to London, and the next 
we hear of him is that he was connected with 


| 
| 
| 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), one of the 
most brilliant poetic geniuses of the 19th cen- 
tury, renowned for the daring and unorthodox 
opinions which he held. His Queen Mab 
(written when he was nineteen), his Alastor. 
The Revolt of Islam, The Witch of Atlas, and 
Adonais all breathe the trué spirit of poetry, 
securing him a place in the first rank of British 
poets. He showed fine dramatic gifts in the 
Cenci and Prometheus Unbound, almost reaching 
sublimity in the latter masterpiece. His Adonais 
was a splendid tribute to the genius of Keats. 
His first wife, whom he married while very 
young, committed suicide. He afterwards 
married Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, ‘and 
formed other attachments of a complicating 
nature. Was always at war with his family, 
and finally, after spending some time with 
Byron and Leigh Hunt and other friends in 
various parts of Italy, was drowned in the Gulf 
of Spezia by the capsizing of his boat in a storm. 

Ernest Howard (b. 1879), chief cartoonist 
of Punch since 1945. Ilustrator of Winnie- 


Sheppard, 
C.H., D.D. (1880-1937), Vicar of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, London, 1914-27, where he estab- 
lished a reputation by his broadcast sermons 
and attracted large crowds of listeners. Dean 
of Canterbury, 1929-31; Canon of St. Paul’s, 
1934-37. Buried in Canterbury Cathedral. 


the Globe Theatre and appeared in sundry small | Sheraton, Thomas (1751-1806), was the last of 


parts. He first appeared before the public as a 

poet. in 1593, with his Venus and Adonis, 

following this in.1594 with The Rape of Lucrece. 
he was proprietor of the 
and had an interest in the 

Blackfriars Theatre. 

_ Inarkable career of play-writing which has since 
been the wonder of the world. It is impossible 
to name the thirty-five plays that he wrote in 
the exact order in which they were produced, 
but Love’s Labour’s Lost and The Comedy of 
Errors seem to have been among the earliest, 
being followed by The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

_ and Romeo and Juliet. Then foiliowed Henry 
Vi, Richard LII, Richard II, Titus Andronicus, 
The Taming of the Shrew, King John, The 
Merchant. of Venice, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, All’s Well. that Ends Well, Henry IV, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry V, Much 
Ado about Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth 

Night, Then came some of his greatest plays, 


Julius Cesar, Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida, | 


Othello, Measure for Measure, Macbeth, 
Lear, Timon of Athens, Pericles, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Cymbeline, A Winter's 
Tale, The Tempest, Henry VIII (part only). 
It was evident that his plays were remunerative, 
inasmuch as in a few years he was able to pur- 
chase property at Stratford, and when he retired 
from his profession (about 1610 or 1612) he 
returned to his native town to live in a house 
which he had himself built. He died at Strat- 
ford at fifty-two, and was buried in Stratford 


urch, 

Sharp, Granville (1735-1813), slavery abolitionist 

and founder of the colony of Sierra Leone. 
Shaw, George Bernard (1856-1950), brilliant Irish 
dramatist who conquered England by his pun- 
gent wit and devastating exposure of hypocrisy, 
_ cant and national weaknesses, and persis- 
tently expressed a highly individual opinion 
whether in his musical criticisms, socialist 
pamphlets or plays. He wrote many plays 
including Man and Superman, Heartbreak 
. House, Back to Methuselah, Saint Joan, The 
“Apple Cart, Buoyant Billions, most of which 
have important prefaces, sometimes equalling 


the play in length. Was music. critic (1888- | 


94) successively of the London Star and World 


Then he began that re- | 


| 


| 
+ 


the great English cabinet-makers of the 18th cen- 
tury. The Sheraton style which he introduced 
marks a reaction against Chippendale (¢.v.). 
Sheridan, Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Butler (1751— 
1816), one of the greatest of English play- 
wrights, whose comedies are frequently revived. 
Was born in Dublin, and educated partly 
at Harrow. Showing considerable capacity 
for dramatic composition he obtained an 
introduction to the Covent Garden management, 
and it was at the Covent Garden Theatre in 
1775 that his first comedy, The Rivals, was 
produced, with such a gratifying result that 
Garrick, who was then at Drury Lane, opened 
up negotiations with the dramatist which ended 
in Sheridan becoming part (and ultimately sole) 
proprietor of Drury Lane, he Duenna, uv 
musical comedy, was produced in 1776, and 
ran through the winter. From 1777 Sheridan 
managed Drury Lane, opening with an adapta- 
tion of Vanbrugh’s Relapse. This was fol- 
lowed by the production of the greatest of his 
comedies, The School for Scandal, which 
had a wonderful success. In 1779 T'he Critic 
was given, and after that Sheridan wrote no 
more plays until 1789, when Pizarro was 
produced. In the meantime he had gained a 
high reputation in another sphere. In 1780 he 
obtained a seat in Parliament and although he 
only spoke on certain set occasions, he acquired 
a reputation for oratory which stood him in very 
good stead, and he filled one or two minor Minis- 
terial offices, remaining in Parliament until 1812. 
Sherman, General William Tecumseh (1820-91), 
a famous American soldier who, after taking 
part in the War with Mexico (1846-48), volun- 
teered at the outbreak of the Civil War (1861). 
He took part in the battles of Bull Run and 
Shiloh, and was placed in command of the 
Amy of the Tennessee (1863) and of the 
tnilitary division of the Mississippi with a force 
of 100,000. In 1864 there occurred the famous 
800-mile march across Georgia to the sea. 
In 1865 his second march, through the Caro- 
linas, culminated in the defeat of Johnston, 
which led directly to the termination of the war. 
Sherrington, Sir Charles Scott, O.M., G.B.E,. 
F.B.S., M.D., D.Se, (b. 1861), a leading authority 
on-the physiology of the nervous system. Pres. 
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- Shostakovich, Dmitry Dmi 


devoted himself with 
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.. Of. the British Association, 1920, and. of the 
"Royal Society 1920-25, “Awarded ‘Nobel 


_ Prize for Medicine, 1932. 1s 
Shirley, James (1596-1666), was an eminent 
<) tist and poet, imbued with: the Eliza- 
_ bethan traditions. He and his wife are said to 
_, have died from shock after the Great Fire. 
, tryevich (b. 1906), one 
. of the most celebrated of present-day Russian 
_ composers, His music is complex, profound, 
. and deeply significant of the Soviet age in which 
~ he lives.’ His works include operas, ballets, 
Symphonies, chamber music, and musie for films. 


"Sibelius, Jean Julius Christian (b. 1865) @ Pinnich 


_ composer of national inspiration; highly 

has written many symphonies. 

_, His. most popular work is Finlandia, 

Sickert, (Walter) Richard (1860-1942), was a 
British painter and etcher~ of distinction ; 

. became President of Royal Society of British 

__ Artists, 1928. 

Siddons, Sarah (1755-1831), the daughter of Roger 
Kemble, a theatrical manager. The greatest 

__ tragic actress of her time, 

Sidgwick, Henry (1838-1900), Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and besides being 
an eminent educationist in the broader sense, 


cause of women’s education, Newnham and 
., Girton being largely the outcome of his efforts. 
eahey. Sir Philip (1554-86), statesman, poet and 
) 80. 


ites, and.a man of singular ability and bravery. 


He did not 
lack for literary fame, however, his Apology for 
_ Poetry and Defence of Poesy, as well as humerous 


having won much favour, especially in the circle 
In 1586 he was given a command 
in the Netherlands and was killed at Zutphen. 
Siemens, Sir William, F.R.S. (1823-88), a German- 
rn scientist and inventor, chiefly in the field 
of heat and electricity.. Constructed many 
overland and submarine telegraphs. Brother 
of Werner vy, Siemens, founder of the famous 

_, firm of Siemens-Halske, 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk (1846-1916), famous Polish 
novelist ; Nobel prizewinner, 1905 (Quo Vadis). 
Sikorski, Vladislav (1881-1043), Polish general 
and statesman; Prime Minister during second 
simot, 1a Viscount 
on, Ist Viscount, P.C., G.C.8.1,, G.C.V.0. (b. 
1873), M.P. for the Walthamstow Division, 
1906-18, and Spen Valley, 1922-40; Solicitor. 
_ General, 1910-13; Attorney-General, 1913-15 ; 
Home Secretary, 1915-16 and again 1985-87 ; 
Foreign Secretary, 1931-35. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 1937-40 ; Lord © } . 
Simonds, Baron (Gavin Turnbull Simonds), P.C., 
KO, (b. 1881), Lord Chancellor in Mr, Churchill's 
Government, 1951; I, 


since 1944; Chairman Nat. 
1940-44 


Simpson, Sir James Young, Bt., FR.S. (1811-70), 
the discoverer of the utility of chloroform as an 
was a native of Scotland, and was 

_& most accomplished experimental surgeon, 


whose fame as a writer 


trees andrivers, Influe 
Sitwell, Edith uenced by Corot and Manet. 


, (b. 1900), a poet and critic, ” 
Sitwell, Sir Osbert (b, 1892), English writer who 
_/ Maade a reputation for bitter Satire, drawing his 
Place from his War 
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D.S.0., M.C. (b. 1891), 

General Staff since 1948 

mand of the 14th Arm 

coming comman 

$.E.A.C., and 

perial Defence College. 1947 joined the 

Railway Executive, but left a year later to 

succeed Lord Montgomery at the War Office. 
Sloane, Sir Hans, Bt., F.R.S. (1660-1758), was born 

in County Down, Ireland, but settled in London, 

and became famed as a physician and naturalist, 

For some years he held the office of President of 


yal College of Physicians, and was elected _ 


President of the Royal Society in succession toSir 
Isaac Newton. i [ 

treasures in natural history and MSS., bike: sa 
£50,000 to £80,000, were offered by his to, 
and bought by the nation for £20,000, and with 
that nucleus the British Museum was founded. 


Slowacki, Julius (1809-49), Polish romantic poet.. 


He was a revolutionary, lived in exile and died in 
Paris. His tragedies include K ordian, Belladyna 
and Lilli Weneda. 

Smeaton, John (1724 


apparatus for iron ting. 

Smetana, Friedrich (1824-84), was the first im- 
portant Czech composer and the first conductor 
of the Prague National Theatre, for which he 
wrote most of his operas, including The Bar- 
tered Bride and Libuse. "He wrote much fine 
choral and piano music. In 1874 he became 
completely deaf and ten years later died in an 
asylum. He was the founder of the modern 
Czech School of Music. 

Smiles, Dr. Samuel (1812-1904), was in early life 
& medical practitioner; achieved wide popu- 


larity by his Self Help,'a book that has had an - 


enormous sale. 

Smith, Adam, F.R.S. (1723-90), the father of the 
science of political economy. Author of Theory 
of Moral Sentiments and Wealth of Nations, 
which immediately obtained the admiration of 
the leading men of the day, and secured him the 
friendship of Gibbon, Hume, Burke, Reynolds, 
and Dugald Stewart. 

Smith, Sir (Charles) Aubrey (1868-1948), was not 
only an outstanding British stage and screen 
actor for many years but also an accomplished 
cricketer and a ¢ ing and well-loved Holly- 


we 
Smith, 


. 


Man (1 
Smith, © 


sea 
was the lead- 
to Virginia, and 


was the son of an Ameri 
to be th 


+ Who was mur- 
dered, was not a polygamist; Brigham Young, 
who succeeded him, was, 

Smith, Sydney (1771-1845), an Anglican divine, 
who enjoyed a great reputation as a wit and 
writer. Founder of and contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review and author of Peter Plymley’s 
Letters, supporting Catholic Emancipation, © 

gr ee “srt : Goes eet ae & famous 

D novelist and humorist, whose R ic 
Random, Peregrine Pickle, Count che 


His Library of 50,000 vols., and 


Fathom and 
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Field-Marshal Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan, 0.M., 
C.H., K.C, (1870-1950), South African soldier 
and statesman, one of the dominating political 
figures of our century. Born in Cape Colony, 
studied at Cambridge University, and called to 
the Bar. Was an ow Boe 


war joined the Im War Cabinet. As 
Prime Minister, 1912-24, helped to launch the 


League of Nations, and more recently was 


_ associated with the United Nations. Prime |, 
Minister of 


Minister, Foreign M’ 


i inister and 
Defence from 1939 tq 1948. when he was | 


ar ge a the ee a by the pe 
under . Malan. He ak 

botanist ; viati x31. 
His book Holism and Evolution, published in 


1926, was widely discussed, in the scientific | 


world. 
| sic HS Ethel Mary, D.B.E., Mus. Doc., 
D.Litt. (1858-1944), the most notable of Britis 

women musicians and conductors. Operas The 

Wreckers. and The Boatswain’s Mate. 

Snowden, Viscount, P.C. (1864-1937), Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the first Labour Govern- 
ment, 1924, and again, 1929-31; Socialist M.P. 

' for Blackburn, 1906-18; Colne Valley, 1922- 
31: Lord Privy Seal, 1931-32. 

Snyders, Frans (1597-1657), a great Flemish still- 

» life a: animal painter who studied under 


_ _ Breughi 
Soane, Sir John, R.A. (1753-1837), an eminent 
~ architect who designed numerous public build- 
ings... By his will he left his museum, library, 
pictures, etc., for the use of the public, and the 
house in which he lived at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
still constitutes the Sir John Soane Museum. 
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dramatist who enjoyed the hichest popularity 
at Athens, and in a contest with Aschylus was 
crowned the victor. Of the 100-odd plays of 
_— only seven have survived : Antigone, 


dipus, Ajax, Trachi Philoctetes, 

and (dipus at ess aot ee 
, Marshal Nico! ean Dieu, Duke of 
Dalmatia (1769-1851), was one of Napoleon’s 
favourite and most capable generals, distin- 


,fuishing himself in the Swiss and Italian 


campaigns, and also in the Peninsular War, 
where he was Wellington’s bravest opponent. 


Southey, Robert (1774-1843), poet and author. 


In 1808 he went to live near Keswick to be near 
Coleridge where he resided until his death. . In 
1813 he was made’! Poet Laureate. In poetry 
he was overshadowed by the greater genius of 
Byron and Shelley, but in prose he was emi- 
nently suce . his Life of Nelson, his Doctor, 
Commenplace Book, and other works being as 
strong and vigorous as his verse was tame. 


Pres. of British Association, 1931. | Southwell, Robert (1561-95), a famous Jesuit and 
i Elizabethan ; 


religious poet of times. 
im 1929. ; 


Beatified 


Spaak, Paul-Henri (b. 1899), Belgian statésman: 


Prime Minister 1946-49; first President of the 
U.N. General Assembly in 1946 and of the 
Assembly of the Council of Europe di its 
first session in 1949. 4 
General Carl ~b..1891), Chief of U.S. Ai 
Staff, 1941; held high commands in Europe, 
North Africa, and the Pacific, 1942-46; has 
Ps gaa all U.S. Army Air Forces since 


Spartacus, a Thracian who became a Roman slave 


and gladiator in Capua, and headed an insur- 
tection in Italy in 73 p.c. The slaves he raised 
routed several Roman armies, but he was eventu- 
ally defeated by Crassus in 71 B.0. and slain. 

Capt. John Hanning (1827-64), was the dis- 
coverer, along with Lt.-Col. J. A. Grant, of the 
Kagera, the main source of the White Nile, in 
1862. In 1856 he discovered Lake Tanganyika 
and in 1858 Victoria Nyanza. 


Sobieski, John ITI. (1624-96), King of Poland from 
1674, and heroic defender of his country from 
Cossacks, Tartars, and Turks. 

Socinus, Leelius (1525-62), an Italian Protestant 
thinker and anti-Trinitarian, founder with his 

* nephew Faustus Socinus (1539-1604), of the 


Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903), was the son of a 
Derby schoolmaster. For some time followed 
the profession of civil engineer. His first book 
was published in 1851, under the title of Social 
Statics, when he was filling the position of sub- 
. Socinian system of theology. editor of the Economist. In 1855 his / 
Socrates (469-399 z.o.), the distinguished Greek | of Psychology appeared, in which he seems to 
ss) pher, was son of a sculptor and have anticipated Darwin's theory of Eyolution. 
for some time followed that calling himself, but, The System of Synthetic Philosophy began to 


Sokolovsky, 


Somerset, 


terminated bis career. 
Soddy, Proi. Frederick, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8. (b. 
1877), Prof. of Inorganic and Physical Chemis- 
try, Univ. of Oxford, 1919-36. | Nobel Laureate 
in Chemistry 1921. Has published many works 
on radio-activity and the theory of money. 
Vasilij Danilovich, C.-in-C. 
of Soviet occupation forces in Germany, 1946— 
49, First Dep. Min. of Armed Forces, 1949- . 
Solon (688-558 B.c.) was one of the Seven Sages 
of Greece, and became an eminent legislator, 
after having made a reputation as a poet. 
. Solon’s Laws were so highly esteemed that they 
were adopted by the Romans in their Twelve 


Tables, i 
Solyman (1490-1566), the celebrated Ottoman 

Sultan known as “ the Magnificent,” who won 
fame as a conqueror, law-giver, administrator 
and patron of learning. 
ist Duke of (1506-52), was Protector of 
England in the early part of the reign of 
Edward VI., but was deposed from power, tried 
for felony, and executed. A liberal and 
tolerant ruler who opposed enclosures and 
. pursued a moderate religious policy. 
Sophocles. (495-406 B.c.), the famous Athenian 


Spilsbury, Sir Bernard Henry, 


appear in 1860, and the last of its ten volumes 
was issued in 1896. 

» Edmund (1552-99), was born in London, 
educated at Cambridge, and early attracted 
notice by his poetic writings. After the pub- 
lication of his Shephards Calendar, he was 
made known to Queen Elizabeth, and in 1580 
received the appointment of Secretary to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and in the division of 
confiscated lands that afterwards took place, 
Spenser received Kilcolman Castle and 3,000 
acres of land. Here he wrote his Faerie 
Queene. In 1598 a rebellion broke out, and 
Spenser’s castle was burned to the ground. He 
then returned to London, and there died, 
M.A., M.B., B:C.1.., 
F-.R.C.P. (1878-1947), Honorary Pathologist to 
Home Office and Lecturer in Forensic Medicine. 
Achieved great fame in criminal investigations. 


Spinoza, Baruch (1632-77), the greatest modern 


pantheist, was born in Amsterdam of a Jewish 
family, but, having expounded philosophical 
doctrines antagonistic to Judaism, was excom- 
municated by the rabbis as a heretic. In 1663 
he published his era-marking work on the Car- 
tesian philosophy, from which he widely differed, 
and set forth a system of Pantheism which 
makes God the cause and substance of the 
universe, abolishes free-will, and establishes the 
necessity of the Divine nature. His Ethics 
was not published until after his death. 

on, Rev.’ Charles Haddon (1834-92), a 
renowned Baptist preacher. 


Squire, Sir John Collings (b. 1284), English man of 


letters. He engaged in journalism, and edited 
the New Statesman 1913-18, and was the 
founder and editor of the London Mercury, 
1919-34, with which his name is inseparably 
connected. A ‘prolific writer, he published 
among other works Grub Street Nights, Steps 
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. to Parnassus, Collected Parodies, American and 
other Poems, Outside Eden, also many volumes 
of collected criticism. : 


Stacpoole, Henry de Vere (1863-1951), novelist | 


_ of Irish origin. Published several very success- 
ful stories, including The Blue Lagoon a delight- 
ful romance of life on a South Sea Island. 

Staél, Madame de (Anne Louise Germaine Necker, 
Earonne de Staél-Holstein) (1766-1817), the 
daughter of Necker, the famous Finance 

_ Minister under Louis X VI., was married to Baron 
de Staél (Swedish Minister) at twenty. She was 
a brilliant woman, deeply imbued with’ philo- 
sophical sentiments. Two years after her 
_Marriage she made a considerable impression by 
her Letters on Rousseau, and was re; led as in 
sympathy with the Revolution. Later on, how- 

_ ever, she was in disfavour, first with the Revolu- 

tionary leaders, and then with Napoleon, and 

» was in turn exiled by both, She made good use 
of her exile by writing Corinne and other able 


works. 

Stainer, Sir John (1840-1901), an English organist 
and composer of sacred music; co-editor of a 
valuable dictionary of musical terms. 

Stalin, Generalissimo Joseph Vissarionovitch (b. 

pid From the early age of 17 was an active 
revolutionary and took an active part in the 

After the death of Lenin 


the first famous five-year 
plan. Gen. Sec. ofthe Central Executive Com- 

» mittee of the U.S.S.R., 1924-41: Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars and De- 
fence Commissar, 1941-46. President of Soviet 
Council of Ministers since 1946. 

Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers, Mus. D. (1852-1924), 

. Professor of Music at Cambridge University, and 
Professor of Composition and Orchestral Playing 
in the Royal College of Music. An organist and 
conductor of remarkable ability, and a composer 
of much fine instrumental, choral, operatic, and 
other music, 

Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, 
English. explorer, after an 
career during which he fought for the Con- 
federates in the American Civil War, joined the 

| New, York Herald 


Free State in 187 
How I found Livingstone, Through the Dari: 


biography. 

Stanley, Colonel the Rt. Hon. Oliver Frederick 
George, P.C., M.C., M.P, (1896-1950), a leading 
reheat politician, Colonial Secretary 

Stead, William Thomas (1849-1912), a famous 


Dnglish journalist. and publicist, who founded 
he Review of Reviews, 1890, Was particularly 
famous for his anti-vice crusade in the Pali Mall 
n his being imprisoned for 

three months in 1885. He wrote on an encyclo- 
peedic range of subjects in attractivestyle. Was 

isaster, 
Born in Dublin, 


t 
was knighted by Geo : 

Steer, Philip Wilson, O.M. (1860-1942), was the 
most distinguished of British landscape painters, 
and a fine portraitist, 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur (b. 1879), a famous Arctic 
explorer, born in Manitoba of Icelandic parents, 
Studied Theology and Anthropology at Harvard. 
Took part in the Anglo-American Arctic expedi- 
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Stephen, 


Stephenson, George 


Sterne, 


Stevenson, Robert 


i i aie | 


Expedition 1913-18. - 


f French novelist, 
Beyle (1783-1842); Le Rouge e¢ 
le Noir, La Chartreuse de Parme. 


death, usurping the crown tha 
to Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. 
Sir Leslie, K.C.B. (1832-1904), an emi- 
nent writer, critic and biographer. Edited the 
Cornhill Magazine (1871-82), and the Dictionary 


Stephen (1105-54) was King of England from 1135 
to bh t belonged 


of National Biography (1882-91). Wrote Hours 
-- Fp “8 Was the father. of Mrs, Virginia 
Oolf (¢.v.). 


(1781-1848), was born’ at 
Wylam, near Neweastle, and up to 1804 was 
i ordinary colliery occupa- 


engine, and managed to construct’ an engine 
that would draw coal trucks at the rate of four 


i d passengers, at 
a rate of twelve miles an hour, George Stephen- 
son, subsequently, assisted by his son Robert, 
constructed the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
and after that the railway era commenced, 


Stephenson, Robert, F.R.S. (1803-59), the only son 


of George Stephenson, attained great eminence 


Montreal, and two notable bridges over the Nile. 
“ Britain’s 
great work J'ristram 
Shandy, the first. two volumes of which were 
in 1767, was so 
unique in character and so sparkling with wit 
and high spirits that, despite a certain coarse- 
ness, it made him famous. He also wrote The 
Sentimental Journey, and published some 
volumes of sermons. 


Stevenson, Robert, F.R.S.E. (1772-1850), a native 


of Glasgow, and famed as a builder of light- 
houses, including that on Bell Rock. He 


invented the “flashing system of throwing 
light at sea, 


Scottish author of a remarkable series of essays, 
stories, and 


Donkey, Virginibus Puerisque, Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped, Dr, Jekyll and M: 


terary 


; li 
influence was considerable, particularly on the 


large shipping concern. 
the greater part of Germany’s coal, iron and steel 


ecame & Newspaper proprietor, 


‘ Pro- 
shem: Cam! .' 1849; 
' Secretary of the Royal Society, 1854-85 (Presi- 


: =e won 
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* 
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coverer of the nature Of fluorescence, and 

- original and brilliant investigator. 
Marie Carmichael, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LS., 

F.R.L.S. (b. 1880), an eminent woman scientist. 

Has published many works on birth control. 
Harriet Elizabet: 

famous authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Written 
to expose the horrors of slavery, it did much to 


advance the eause of abolition which the Civil 


_ Strachey, John (b. 1901), Labour M.P. for Dundee. 
> Under See. for Air, 1945-46. 


War finally effected 


Min-of War, 1950-51; Min: of Food, 1946-50. 
Writer of lucid 
rous books on socialist economics. 


and 
Stradivari, Antonio (1644-1730), an Italian maker 


of violins, first in his art in the world of all time. 


Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of (1593-1641), 


the distinguished statesman, sent by Charles I. 
to Ireland as Lord Deputy in 1631. 
founder of the Irish linen manufacture. He 
obtained the name of “Thorough” by his 
sweeping measures for asserting the King’s 
authority, but was ultimately impeached on a 
variety of charges, found guilty, and executed. 


- Strauss, David Friedrich (1808-74), German theo- 


+ logical writer, who made a great stir in the re- 
ligious world by his Life of Jesus, published in 
1835, which attempted to prove that the evan- 
gelical history mainly rested on a series of 


myths. 
Strauss, Johann (1804-49), an Austrian composer 


and conductor, famous for his dance music, of 
which he produced some 250 pieces, many of 
them of a very high level. His son, Johann 
(1825-99), was even more distinguished in 
the same line as the composer of the Blue 
Danube waltz and nearly 400 other dance 
tunes; while a younger son, Eduard (1835—- 
1916), became conductor of the Court balls at 
Vienna in 1870, and was responsible for well over 
200 compositions; and yet another son, Joseph 
(1827-1870) composed some 270 dances. The 
famous Strauss band, with which the family 
have so long been associated, has compelled the 
admiration of generations of music lovers in this 
: a as well as in. the capitals of the Con- 
nent. 


Strauss, Richard (1864-1949), the son of a horn 


Stravinsky, 


Streseman, 


4 


‘Strong, 


player in the Court Opera House at Munich, 
where he If became conductor in due 
course, later being given the baton at the 
Royal Opera House, Berlin. He composed 
many charming songs, and won great distinc- 
tion in the writing of elaborate instrumental 
music, operas, symphonies, etc. 
Igor Fyodorovich (b. 1882), a Russian 
- eomposer; his compositions are highly original 
in structure; Firebird (1910), Petroushka 
(1912), Les Noces (1923). U.S. citizen, 1945. 
Gustav (1878-1929), German statesman 
- who was notable under the Weimar. Republic. 
His conciliatory foreign policy was directed 
towards peace, and culminated in the Locarno 


Pact. : 
Strindberg, Johan August (1849-1912), Swedish 


dramatist, novelist, and poet of intense creative 
energy. His work is subjective and reflects his 
personal conflicts. He married three times but 
never happily. Lucky Peter, Gustav Adolf, Till 
Damascus; The Father, Miss Julie are among 
his works. 

Leonard Alfred George (b. 1896), poet, 
novelist, short story writer, and critic. Author, 
among other books, of Dublin Days, The 
Brothers, and The Last Enemy, and with Cecil 
D. Lewis editor of A New Anthology of Modern 


Verse. 
- Stuart, Arabella (1575-1615), daughter of the Earl 


_ thrones. 
* mour, 


. Suderman 


of Lennox and cousin of James I., whose next 
heir she was both to the English and Scottish 
In 1610 she married William Sey- 
afterwards Earl of Hertford and Duk 
of Somerset, and thereby incurring the king’s 
displeasure, she was incarcerated in the Tower 
of Londor, where she died insane. 

om, Hermann (1857-1928), German 
. poet and. novelist. . His - brilliant 


oe 
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hh Beecher (1811-96), the | 


) 


| novel, Frau Sorge (1887), translated into Fing- 


Sullivan, Sir Arth 


os 
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lish as Dame Care (1892), reached its. 
edition in 1912. From 1890 he prod 
succession of realistic plays and novels, 
egia, G ermina (b. 1888), the superb tue 
guese ‘cellist, who made her début at Leipzig 
in 1905. She e well-known to audiences” 
in all parts of the world, being considered the 
greatest of all women ’cellists. ; ; 

I ur Seymour, C.V.O. (1842-1900), 
gifted composer, gained his first musical experi- 
ences as choir-boy at the Chapel Royal, and 
later studied at Leipzig. He composed ora- 
torios but at the same time cultivated a lighter 
vein with pronounced success. Became famous 
for the light operas written in collaboration with 
W. 8. Gilbert, which include Trial by Jury, The 
Sorcerer, H.M.S. Pinafore, Pirates of Penzance, 
Patience, The Mikado, The Yeoman of the 
Guard, The Gondoliers. 


Sully, Maximilien de Bethune, Duc de (1560-1641), 


a French Protestant statesman, a friend. and 
companion of Henry of Navarre. His Memoirs 
made notable reading. 


Was the | Sun Yat Sen, Dr. (1867-1925), the founder and first 


President of the Chinese Republic, 1912, re- 

signing almost immediately in favour of Yuan 
Shih Kai. Was the first graduate of medicine at 
Hongkong, 1891. Founded in 1905 the China 
Revolutionary League in Europe and Japan, and 
played a large part in the revolution of 1911, 
being elected President of the Southern pro- 
vinees by the Nanking Conyention in the 
following year. Hs j 

Sutro, Alfred (1863-1933), author and dramatist. 
His most su plays were The Walls of 

Jericho (1904) and John Glayde’s Honour (1907). 
Has published English transiations of works by 
Maeterlinek. 
Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson, F.R.8, (1828-1914), was 
born at Sunderland, and first became known as 
an inventor in photography, being the discoverer 
of the autotype process, and of the art of 
making rapid dry plates. Turning his attention 
to electric lighting he invented the incandescent 
electric lamp. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel (1689-1772), Swedish phil- 

osopher, scientist, mystic, In later life he 

announced that Divine. authority had been 
given him to explain na and spiritual 
evidences. He published in quick succession 

Arcana Celestia, The Apocalypse Revealed, Four 

Preliminary Doctrines, and The True Christian 

Religion. He also claimed that his soul had 

been permitted to travel into hell, purgatory 

and heaven. His works became the scriptures 
of the sect named Swedenborgians. 

Swift, Jonathan, Dean (1667-1745), was born at 
Dublin, educated at Trinity College at. the 

expense of an uncle, became secretary to Sir 

William Temple, and looked for political pre- 

ferment, but it did not come. Entering the 

Church, he was made Dean of St. Patrick’s in 

1713. Getting entangled in political contro- 

yersy, and changing his views from the Whig 

to the Tory side, he Jost favour with the popular 
party, but consoled himself with a devotion to 
literature, which he, greatly enriched by, some 
powerful satires, poems and discourses. _Gul- 
liver’s Travels, A Tale of a Tub and The Batile 
of the Books are armong the best-known works. 

His romantic attachment to “ Stella” (Hester 

Johnson, whom he is believed to have married 

privately) and ‘‘ Vanessa’? (Esther Vanhom- 

righ), and their devotion to him, are familiar 
stories. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909), was 
educated at Oxford, and in the early ’sixties 
of last century gave to the world a number of 
poems of singular poetic beauty and musical 
charm, which procured him a high rank among 
English poets. .Mr. Swinburne’s most famous - 
productions include Atalanta in Caludon, Songs 
before Sunrise, Bothwell, and Mary | Stuart. 
Perhaps the best of his writings is his essay 
on William Blake. 
within, St. (circa 800-862), Bishop of Winchester 
in 852, and on the translation of his remains 
to a shrine in the interior of the cathedral from 
the graveyard, fixed for July 15th, 971, violent 
rain intervened, and, it is said, continued for 
forty days; hence the superstition as to rain 
-upon St. Swithin’s, Day. 
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_ Symonds, John Addington (1840-93). acquired | . Lehar’s The Land. 
5 


ul 


hoe J / _ J Li 
, 


fame as a poet and writer on The Renaissance 
Period in Italy. 


‘Synge, John Millington (1871-1909), Irish poet 
‘Synge, Jo a oe 


and playwright... known work, The 
“ Planbey of The Western World, met with a 
hostile reception when first produced in Dublin 
in 1907, but English audiences were at once 
Sei got een (b.. 1892), famous Hungarian 
» _ Josep - . : 
ie violinist, who made: his début in 1905, toured 
'. through’ Burope and settled for some years in 
' England. He made an immense reputation on 
‘the Continent, and was Prof. at the Geneva 
Conservatorium, 1917-24. 
y owski, Karol (18338-1937), Polish composer 


and director of the Conservatoire at Warsaw. 


Tacitus, Caius Cornelius (55-circa 120). His chief 
- ¢laim to remembrance is that he was one of 
the ablest of Roman historians, and left behind 
him a number of works; among them a life of 
_ Agricola and‘ his Annales, which have formed 
~ the ground-work of much that has since been 
_ written on the period he covered. 
Tacitus, Marcus Claudius (205-276), the Roman 
“Emperor who succeeded Aurelian in a.p. 275. 
_ His short reign was wise and marked by 
_ moderation. 
aft, Wm. Howard (1857-1930), Chief Justice 
United States 1921-30. President of the 
_ United States 1908-12. 
Tagore, Sir Rabindranath (1861-1941), a Bengal 
poet who won the Nobel Literature Prize in 1913. 
Talbot, William Henry Fox, F.R.S. (1800-1877), 
English scientist who first discovered the prin: 
_ciples of photography in 1838. Inventor of the 
calotype or Talbot-type process of which modern 
photography is a development. 
Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice de (1754— 
_ 1888), French politician and diplomat, led a 
_ mission to England in 1792 and was Foreign 
Minister from 1797 until 1807. He represented 
France at the Congress of Vienna 


Tallis, Thomas (c, 1510-85), a distinguished musi- 


_ Gian, who was, as organist, attached to the 
Chapel Royal under Henry VIIT., Edward VI.. 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and was the composer of 
some of the finest of our Church music. 

Tamerlane, or Timfir the Tartar (1885-1405), de- 
scendant of a follower of Jenghiz Khan, and 

_ founder of the Mogul Dynasty in India, He 

~ succeeded as chief of the Berlas Turks in 1361, 
and in turn conquered Turkestan, Persia, and 
Syria, He was a masterful warrior, and a 
terrible butcher, the scourge of the East in his 
day, and, after establishing himself in India, 
died whilst preparing for the invasion of China. 
His familiar name is a corruption of Timar- 
lenk = “ Timdr the Lame,” 

Tannhiuser, a mythical German minnesinger of 
the 13th century, who belonged, according to 
the legend handled so romantically in Wagner's 
opera, to the Salzburg family of Tanhusen, and 

_ was the beloved of Lisaura, 

Tarkington, (Newton) Booth (1869-1946), a lead- 
ing American novelist, author of a wide variety 
of books, of which probably the best known is 
Monsieur Beaucaire, a sentimental romance, 
the dramatic version, in which he collaborated, 
achieving a great success, 

Tarquin Superbus (or “the Proud ”), the last 
King of Rome. Was banished 510 3.0. After 
his deposition came the Consuls, 

Tarquin the Elder, 5th King of Rome, succeeded 
Ancius Mastius 615 B.c., reformed the laws, 
embellished the city, and’ was assassinated. 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon (circa 1602-59), a famous 

- Dutch navigator; in 1642 ‘he: discovered the 
island of Tasmania and New Zealand shortly 

_ thereafter. 

Tassigny, General of the Army Jean de Lattre de 
(b. 1890), High Commissioner and (.-in-C, Indo- 
China, 1950. C.-in-C. of Land Forces, Western 
Europe, 1948-50. Commander of the French 
First Army during the War, 

Tasso, Torquato (1544-95), was one of the great 
Italian poets of the 16th century, 

Tauber, Richard (1893-1948), Austrian tenor, 

- sang Mozart and German Lieder impeccably ; 
made first appearance in England, 1931, in 
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Templewood, Samuel John Gu: 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord. (1809-92), 
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world-wide fame. 


English mathematician of high inments, 
who solved the problem of the centre of oscilla- 
tion, and is best known as the discoverer of 

T sien da *n ‘nari, 1878), one of the greatest 
‘aylor, James Henry (b. , on 
golfers of all . Was five times Open Cham- 
pion and founder and. first chairman of the 
British Professional Golfers Association. 

Taylor, Jeremy (1613-67), an English divine of 
great influence. The most famous of his works 
was his Holy Living and Holy Dying. 

Tedder, Marshal of the R.A.F., Arthur William, 
ist Baron, G.C.B., B.A. (b. 1890), was Deputy 
Supreme Commander under Eisenhower for the 
invasion of Europe, Chief of the Air Staff, 
1946-48 ; Chairman, Western Europe Chiefs of 
Staff committee, 1948-50; Chairman, British 
Joint Services Mission, Washington, 1950-51; 
Chancellor of Cambridge Univ. and Vice 
Chairman of the. Governors of the B.B.C. 
since, 1951. : 

Telford, Thomas (1757-1884), was a Scottish work- 
ing stone-mason who é a great engineer 
and attained special fame as a builder of 
bridges, the Menai Suspension Bridge being, 
perhaps, his greatest work. He construeted the 
Ellesmere Canal, made many hundreds of miles 
of difficult mountain roads, was chief engineer 
of the Caledonian Canal, and altogether did an 

lense amount of public work. 


Tell, William, a legendary figure in Swiss folk-lore. 


The story of his having been compelled to shoot 
“an apple from the head of his boy by Gessler and 
his dramatic revenge is regarded as a legendary 
feat which had been attributed on English terri- 
tory to William of Cloudesley, and had become 
& common Teutonic tradition before Tell’s time. 
The Switzer hero of the Uri had, however, a 
great part in the strenuous struggle for Swiss 
independence in the early 14th cent: % 


ury. 
Temple, Most Rev. Frederick (1821-1902), afamous 


Anglican Churchman who became Headmaster 
of Rugby in 1868; in 1860 attained notoriety as 
the author of the first of the much-controverted 
Essays and Reviews, advocated the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church in 1868, was appointed 
Bishop of Exeter in 1869, translated to London 
in 1885, and in 1890 was raised to the Primacy. 
He made a strong Archbishop, and dominated 
the Church with his vigorous personality. 
Most Rev. William, P.C., D.Litt., D.D. 
(1881-1944), one of the outstanding Christian 


leaders of his time and the son of Frederick . 


Temple, was Archbishop of Canterbury, 


1942-44, after being Headmaster ‘of Repton, 
1910-14, Bishop of Manchester, 1921-29, and 
Archbishop of York, 1929-42, His influence 
was felt among Christians of all denominations, 
and he strove for the unity of the Churches. 


Temple, Rt. Hon. Sir William, Bt. (1628-99), English 


sta anand author; was Ambassador to The 
Hague in Charles IT,’s time, and is understood 
to have been instrumental in bringing about the 
marriage between William of Orange and the 
Princess Mary. “William IIL, twice offered him 
the position of Secretary of State, but he de- 
clined the honour, spending the years of his 
retirement at Moor Park (where Swift served 
him for a time as private secretary). Married 
Dorothy Osborne (1627-95), the letter-writer. 
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Laureate from 1850 to his death. Born 
. Somersby, in Lincolnshire, he shi rb 


while quite young, and in 1827, Seine his 
arles the publication of Poems 


men in poesy. It was not until 1942 
that he was again attracting attention with 
two volumes; but these more than confirmed 
= reece promise. In 1847 he published The 

; in 1850 In Memoriam, a poem of 
gees beauty and depth of thought, in which 

enshrined his affection for the memory of 
his dead friend Arthur Hallam; and in 1855 
Maud appeared. His other works include 
The Idylls of the King, Enoch Arden, Queen 
Mary, Harold, and Becket. 
Publins Terentius Afer (circa 194-158 
B.c.), & Roman poet and dramatist, who rose 
from the position of a slave to that of one of the 
most honoured men in Rome. 

St., or Theresa (1515-82), a Spanish saint 
and author, born at Avila, entered the Carmelite 
order in 1534, established a reformed order in 
1562, became famous for her ascetic life and 
mystic visions, and died at Alba de Liste. Her 
religious writings include The Way of Perfection 
and The Castle of the Soul. She was canonised 
by Pope Gregory XV. - 

‘erry, Dame G.B.E. (Mrs. James Carew) 
(1848-1928), one of the most distinguished of 
» English act: ith 


Sir Henry Irving at the 
appeared in plays of Bernard Shaw, who was 


her friend. 

Quintus (circa 150-230), a Father and 
writer of the Latin Church. His chief work 
was his A icus, & defence of Christianity. 

Luisa (1871-1940), was an Italian 
’ prima donna who sprang into sudden pro- 
minence in 1907 by her wonderful singing at 
Covent Garden. She was hailed as a second 
Patti, and achieved a brilliant success. 
Tetzel, John (c. 1460-1519), the German Domini- 
ean monk and Inquisitor, the scandal of whose 
sale of indulgences roused Luther to publish 
his memorable ninety-five theses at Witten- 
berg in 1517, and led up to the Reformation. 

, William Makepeace (1811-63). His 
first ambition was to be an artist, he seriously 
proposed to be an illustrator of Dickens’s works, 
but he never got much beyond the amateur 
stage in pictorial work, the drawings he made 
to illustrate some of his own novels being crude 
and inefficient. As a humorist and novelist he, 

’ however, attained high rank. To Fraser’s 
Magazine and to Punch he contributed a large 
number of burlesques, sketches, poems, etc., all 
full of spirit and fun; but it was not until later 
life that his greatest successes were won. 
Vanity Fair, which was issued in monthly parts 
between 1846 and 1848, proclaimed him a 
master in the realm of fiction. Pendennis, 
Esmond, The Newcomes, The Virginians, Philip 
and Lovel the Widower make up the main of 
his finished stories, and English literature is all 
the richer for them. He edited the Cornhill 
Magazine from the first number, January, 1860, 
for a few years his most notable contributions 

i Yellowplush 


_ in 480 B.o. 
Theocritus (285-247 B.c.), one of the great Greek 
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poets. Thirty Jdylls have come down to 
and a number of Epigrams. ; He 

Theodoric the Great (455-526), a celebrated King 
of the East Goths, born at Pannonia, In 
medieval German romance he is known as 

Dietrich von Bern,” and had a reputation 
for good government. akin to that ascribed in 
England to King Alfred. He was the founder 
of the Gothic Kingdom of Italy. 

Theodosius the Great (346-95) was Roman Em- 
peror of the East for nearly twenty years. He 
gained victories over the Goths, and the year 
before his death became sole Pmperor. Noted 
in ecclesiastical history for his conversion to 
Christianity, and for his submission to the 
penance imposed by St. Ambrose. 

(circa 372-287 B.0.), succeeded 
Aristotle as President of the Lyceum at Athens. 
His History of Plants and his Moral Characters 
are the best known of his writings. 

Thiband, Jacques (b. 1880), the famous French 

violinist, whose flawless technique and sensi- 
tive interpretation have made him one of the 
greatest living violinists. 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas Augustin (1795-1856), a 
distinguished French historian, known by 
History of the Norman Conquest. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), a French 
statesman and man of letters, author of History 
of the French Revolution. 

Thomson, James (1834-82), a Scottish poet who 
wrote The City of Dreadful Night. 

Thomson, Sir (John) Arthur (1861-1933), was a 
well-known _ biologist. ‘ i : 

Thomson, Sir Joseph (John), O.M., D.Sc., F.R.8. 
(1856-1940), Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1918-40; Cavendish Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics, Cambridge, 1884-1918; was 
a great chemist and electrician who wrote 
learnedly on magnetism, dynamics, and! physics 
generally. Awarded the Nobel Prize for 
distinction in Physics in 1906, 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-62) was a natural 
philosopher and nature-worshipper, who forsook 
trade and devoted himself to a primitive kind 
of existence in the American woods. He was 
the friend of, and for a time lived with, Emerson, 
but in 1845 adopted his career of solitude, and 
pursued those studies of nature which after- 
wards gained him a high reputation. His 
Walden, or Life in the Woods, is a unique book, 

Thorez, Maurice (b. 1900), Secretary General of 
the French Communist Party. 

Thorndike, Dame Sybil, D.B.E., LL.D. (b. 1885), 
a celebrated British actress. She had a great 
success in Macbeth, also in G. B. Shaw's St. 
Joan and in several Greek tragedies. Wife of 
Sir Lewis Casson, the actor. 

Thornycroft, Sir John Isaac, LL.D., F.R.8. (1843- 
1928), founded the well-known Thornycroft 
shipbuilding works at Chiswick in 1866, where 
he built many noted high-speed vessels, and 
in later years devoted much attention to the 
improvement of motor vehicles, 

Thornycroft, Sir William Hamo, R.A. (1850-1925), 
an eminent English sculptor, produced many 
sculptures, including the Gladstone Memorial, 
the statue of General Gordon in Trafalgar 
Square, of Queen Alexandra in the Royal 
Exchange, Lord Granville in the Houses of 
Parliament, Cromwell at Westminster, and 
Jobn Bright in Rochdale. Among his creative 
examples are The Mower, Lot's Wife, and 
Teucer, the last-named being bought by the 
Chantrey Trustees. 

Thorpe, Sir (Thomas) Edward, C.B., Ph.D., D.8c., 
F.R.S. (1845-1925), a noted English chemist. 
His chief research work was done on paraffin 
hydrocarbons, and the derivatives of fluorine 
and phosphorus. Was the author of a standard 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry and a History 
of Chemistry. 

Thorwaldsen, Bertel (1770-1844), a famous Danish 
sculptor. 

Thucydides (c. 460-899 B.o.), the first scientific 
historian, was an Athenian and took part in the 
Peloponnesian War, about which he wrote his 
History. Attempted .an impartial account, 
weighing the testimony of eye-witnesses and 
keeping to carefully verified facts. The 
History is a graphic narrative, but Thucydides 
was not merely a chronicler; he saw the general 
significance of particular events and wished to 
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as3 on the political lessons of the past to the 
iafare. The spe:ches which he put into the 

_» mouths of the various actors reveal the political 
ideas and climate of opinion of contemporary 
Greece, and include the famous Funeral 

_ Oration of Pericles. 

Tiberius, Claudius (42 p.c.A.p. 37), the second 
Emperor of Rome, had an evil reputation but 
was an able ruler ona successful soldier. Spent 
his later years. in Capri. y 

Tillett, Benjamin (1860-1943), M.P. for North Sal- 

_ ford 1917-24 and again 1929-31, came into pro- 

- minence in the great dock strike of 1889. e 

_ was the organiser and secretary of the Dockers 
Union; for several years alderman of tle 
1..C.C.; and anactive labourleader. Chairman 

of the General Council T.U.C. 1928-29. 

Tilley, Vesta (b. 1864), Iinglish actress, who made 
her name in pantomime: and as a male im- 
personator. 

Tillotson, Archbp. John (1630-94), a celebrated 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, “ Popery and 

_ * Atheism”? being the main obiects of his 
etc : in 1691 became Archbishop of 
Canterbury. : 

beac ere Matthew (c. 1653-1733), noted English 

e 


Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti) (1518-94), the famous 
Venetian painter, whose numerous religious 
pictures are of great value and interest. His 

_ real name was Jacopo Robusti, and he received 


the cognomen of Tintoret, or Tintoretto, from |- 


his father’s avocation, that of a dyer. 

Titian, or Tiziano Vecelli (1477-1576), one of the 
greatest. of painters. He studied under the 
Bellinis, and made his first essays in painting 
for the public in conjunction with Giorgione, 
whom he soon surpassed. In 1511 he was at 

_ Padua, where he painted some notable frescoes ; 

- in 1512 he was back in Venice, with a studio on 
the Grand Canal, employed on important com- 
missions. From this time forward he was in 
great demand, and exercised his marvellous 
powers almost to the end of his life, dying of 
the plague at ninety-nine. 

Titiens (or Tietjens), Teresa (1831-77), a famous 
ae operatic prima donna and concert-room 
singer, 

Tito, Marshal (Josif Broz) (b. 1892), Prime Minister 

- of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, 
1945. Leader of the partisan forces which 
successfully fought against German occupation. 
President National Liberation Committee, 1943. 


Titus (40-81), the Roman Emperor, and son of. 


Vespasian, Attained great renown by his suc- 

_ cessful part in the Jewish war which terminated 
in the capture and destruction of Jerusalem: 
he was deemed a profligate and a tyrant, but 
no sooner was he in sole power than he exerted 
himself to the utmost to please the. people, 
completed the Colosseum, gave plenty of exhibi- 
tions, built splendid baths, and otherwise made 
himself. popular. 

Tizard, Sir Henry Thomas, G.C.B., F.R.S. (b. 
1885), scientist and administrator. President 
of the British Association, 1948. Chairman of 
national committees giving guidance on in- 
dustrial productivities, scientific policy, air- 
defence research. Played important part in 
the higher scientific direction of the second 
world war. 

Tocqueville, Alexis, Comte de (1805-59), author 
of De La Démoeratie en Amérique and De 
L' Ancien Régime, which set out nineteenth- 
century liberal ideas and are also useful his- 
torical sources, 

Tolstoy, Count Leo Nikolayevitch (1828-1910), was 
the most distinguished personality in modern 
Russian literature. Born of a good family, he 
was for a time in the army, but was so greatly 
moved by the trials and sufferings of the people 
that, out of pure sympathy of heart, he was 
impelled “to take up his pen and write.” At 
twenty-four he published his Childhood, and in 
1854, while in camp in the Crimea, wrote his 
Tales from Sebastopol, which procured him 
considerable literary fame. Later on he was a 
persistent advocate of progressive ideas, and, 
before the Emancipation Act for freeing all 

~ Russian serfs was enforced, he himself had given 

» the serfs on his own estate their freedom. In 

‘+ 1862 he married, and settled down to a quiet 
~ country life, shortly afterwards publishing his 
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Tooke, John Horne (1736-1812), English politician 
and pamphleteer, was a supporter of Wilkes 
and later of Pitt. His tracts advocated reform. 
After the French Revolution was tried for high 
treason, but was acquitted. 

Toole, John Lawrence (1832-1906), for half a 
century a popular English comedian. 

Torquemada, Tomas de (1420-98), the chief officer 
of the Spanish Inquisition. i 

Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-47), Galileo’s pupil. 
He invented the barometer and improved both 
the microscope and the telescope. y 

Toscanini, Arturo (b. 1867), famous Italian con- 
ductor, La Scala Theatre, Milan, 1898-1908 
and 1920-29; at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, 1908-15; and of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of New York, 1926-36. Re- 


turned to Milan in April 1946 after a ten-year ~ 


exile. 

Tosti, Sir (Francesco) Paolo, K.C.V.O. (1847— 
1916), a famous Anglo-Italian composer and 
song writer. many songs which 
enjoyed great popularity, including Good- 
Bye, Ask Me No More, and For Ever. 
painter, whose pictures portray with stark 
re certain aspects of Parisian life in the 

nine 


ties. 

Tovey, Sir Donald Francis, Mus. Doc. (1875-1940), 
was a noted British musician, who as a child 
showed remarkable ability both as a pianist and 
in his mental grasp of the art of music. 
chief composition is Concerto in A for piano and 
orchestra. 

Toynbee, Arnold (1852-83), after graduating at 
Oxford, devoted himself to practical philan- 
thropy and sociai reform. From his self-deny- 
ing efforts sprang the settlement in Hast London 
Toynbee Hall. 

Trajan (circa 52-117) was Roman Emperor from 
98 to his death. His rule was enlightened, and 
he was esteemed by the people. 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm (1853-1917), the 
London actor-manager who scored successes 
at the Haymarket and His Majesty’s Theatres. 

Trenc » Marshal of the R.A.F., Viscount, 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V:0., D.S8.0. (b. 1873), Chief 
of Air Staff, 1918-29; Chief Cormmissioner of 
Police, 1931-35 ; often known as the father of 
the Air Force and largely responsible for the 
establishment of the R.A.F. College at Cranwell 
and the Hendon Police College. 

Trent, Ist Baron, of Nottingham (Jesse Boot) (1850— 
1931), founder of Boots Cash Chemists, Ltd. ; 
a great benefactor of Nottingham, especially 
of the University of Nottingham. 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay, O.M., O.B.B. (bd. 
1876), English historian, son of Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan and great nephew of Thomas 
Babbington Macaulay. Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge 1927-40; Master 
of Trinity College, 1940. Chancellor of Dur- 
ham University, 1949. His chief works are: 
History of England, a trilogy of books on 
Garibaldi, England under the Stuarts, England 
under Queen Anne, Grey of Fallodon, English 
(son History, An Autobiography and other 

ssays. : 

Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto, 1st Bt. 
O.M. (1838-1928), Liberal statesman . and 
historian, Became Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in 1882, and was later Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Wrote a biography of his uncle, 
Lord Macaulay, which was highly praised. 
Father of Professor G. M. Trevelyan, 

Trevithick, Richard (1771-1838), a Cornish mine- 
manager's son, who invented the road-loco- 
motive. bole ee ton sae ani on Christmas 

, 1801, the steam-propelle 
mrpasseneers, pelled vehicle for 
ollope, Anthony (1815-81), author of 
novels. His Barchester series depicts a sunt 


of scenes of higher clerical 
ok Aones OF 4 Tical life with great fidelity 


Toulouse-Lautreec, Henri de (1864-1901), French 
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assumed by Lev Davidovich 
one of the leaders of the 


ated. é 
Barry S. (b. 1884), Democrat President 

of the United States. Elected Vice-Pres. 
1944, and succeeded Pres.| Roosevelt in 1945. 
Won the Presidency in 1948 elections without 
winning New York State, which has oniy 
happened once before, in 1916. Outspoken 
‘supporter of the New Deal and the rights of 


ur. 

_ Tschaikoysky, Peter Tyich (1840-93), a Russian 
musical composer of great force and originality. 
He excelled in several branches of composition, 

‘and many of his works are well known in 
Britain. They include operas, ballets, sym- 
phonies, piano concertos, and other orchestral 
wor! 

Henri de la Tour @’Auvergne, Vicomte de 
(1611-75), a famous French commander and 
France, who was highly successful in 

the Thirty Years’ War. 
» Ivan Serveyvich (1818-83), was a friend 
of Gogol and Tolstoy (¢q.7.), was a famous 

_ Russian novelist and short-story writer, and 

_* the first of his country to achieve international 
fame. His works were frequently satirical and 
directed against the oppression of the peasants 

‘by the nobles. Was the inventor of the term 

“nihilist”” to deseribe the Russian anarchist 
movement. 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William, R.A. (1775-1851), 
was the son of a London barber, but while quite 
a child showed the possession of artistic genius. 
In 1789, after some miscellaneous schooling, he 
entered the’ Royal Aeademy classes, and soon 
began to make headway. Of his larger 
pictures. may be mentioned The Sun Rising 
through Vapour, Crossing the Brook, i 
Building Carthage, The Fighting Téméraire, 
and Calais Pier. Ruskin, in Modern | 
Painters, wrote with great eloquence and critical | 
insight regarding Turner’s work, and brought 
about. a fuller appreciation of his genius. He 
never married, and took little interest in any- 
thing outside his art. He left the oil paintings 
= drawings he had preserved to the National 

ery. : 

_ Tussaud, Madame Marie (1760~1850), a Swiss who, 
while practising the art of modelling wax in 
Paris at the time of the French Revolution, 
made her escape to England and set up a small 
exhibition of wax figures in the Strand, later 
carried on by her’ son, grandson and great- 

‘grandson at Baker Street and in 1884 trans- 

_ ferred to Marylebone Road. 

Tut-ankh-amen (circa 1350 p.c.), an Egyptian 
Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty, whose tomb was 
discovered by Mr. Carter in 1922, with the 
mummy intact. The magnificence of the 
coffins and ornaments, together with large 
quantities of furniture, etc., of that time, caused 

» world-wide interest. Died at age of about 18 


Tweedsm , ist Baron, C.H. 
(1875-1940), Gov.-Gen. of Canada 1935-40, 

' journalist, politician, and ‘author, wrote 
numerous - biographies, historical novels, and 

' adventure stories, including Montrose, The Path 
of the King, Greenmantle, and Sick-Heart River, 

_ and an autobiography Memory Hold the Door, 

’ Under the pen name “ 0. Douglas” his sister, 
Anna (d. 1948), published some charming tales 
of domestic life. 

Tyler, Wat (d. 1381), the leader of the peasants’ 
revolt of Richard I.’s time against the iniqui- 
tous poll-tax, Over 100,000 peasants followed 

' Tyler into London in June 1381, and the king 
met them in Smithfield and made promises of re- 
dress that were never fulfilled. It was at this 

meeting that Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor 

' of London, stabbed Tyler with a dagger. and 
afterwards handed him over to his followers to 

_ kill outright. x ue 

- Tyndale, William (c. 1492-1536), was educated at 
_ Oxford, and conceived a strong desire to be the 
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Ullswater, Viscount, P.C., G.C.B. (1855-1949),. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 1905-21: 
M.P. for Penrith, 1886-1921. L ng no 

Undset, Sigrid (1882-1949), a Norwegian novelist 
who established her reputation after the publica- 
tion of her novel Jenny in 1912 as one of the 
most outstanding Scandinavian writers of her 
time and is kn 
Scandinavian life in the Middle Ages. Was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, 1928. 

Unwin, Sir Raymond (1863-1940), English archi- 
tect and expert on Town Planning, who became 
known as the architect of the first garden city 
= ae and of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. nr - 
tsula, &t., is said to have been an English 
princess, who with 11,000 virgins set ont on a 
Pilgrimage, but compelled by a fierce storm to 
take refuge in Cologne, was there put to death, 
with her following by an army of Huns, aay: 
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Valentine, St., was a Christian martyr of the refgn 
of the Emperor Claudius (circa 270). His 
festival was commemorated on February 14 
before Gregory the Great’s time. The custom 
of sending valentines had its origin in a heathen 
practice associated with the worship of Juno 
about this date in the calendar, 
connection with the saint. 

Valentino, Rudolph (1895-1926), whose real name 
was Rudolph Alphonso Guglielmi di Valentino 
@’Antongueita, an Italo-American film actor who 
made his screen début as Julio in The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse in 1922, his success 
being enormous. His good looks, grace, virility 
and great dramatic talents made him the idol of 
countless men and women. 

Vambery, Arminus (1832-1913), a celebrated 
Orientalist and traveller. 7 

Vanbrugh, Dame Irene (Mrs. Dion Boucicault), 
D.B.E, (1872-1949), the stage name of a 
favourite and talented London actress, 

Vanbrugh, Violet (Mrs. Arthur Bourchier) (1867— 
1942), sister of the above. Was a very dis- 
tinguished actress. 
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Vanbrugh, Sir John (1664-1726), was a prominent 


architect as well as a successful dramatist. 

Vancouver, George (1758-98), a British navigator 
who served under Captain Cook, and later ex- 
plored the Gulf of Georgia and the Straits of 
San Juan de Fuca, as also the shores of Van- 
couver Island. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877), a noted Ameri- 
ean merchant and railway speculator who 
accumulated a fortune of twenty millions ster- 
ling. His son William Henry Vanderbilt 
(1821-85) inherited and added to it. 

Van Dyck (or Vandyke), Sir Anthony (1599-1641), 
was born at Antwerp, and after studying under 
Rubens went to Italy and there made a name 
as a portrait painter. In 1629 he came to 
England on the invitation of Charles L., but 
remained only a short time; in 1631 Charles 
prevailed upon him to return, made a 

- knight, granted him an annuity, and he became 
the Society painter of the day. — ; 

Vane, Sir Henry (1613-62), was a prominent 

‘statesman and diplomatist. At the Restor- 
ation he was arrested as an enemy to the State 
and ultimately beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Van Gogh, Vincent (1853-1890), Dutch painter of 


e most colourful pictures ever created. | pression of 
mak intensity of feeling he painted | . The Saint 
ause whatever he found around him— | 
still. Many of his | Vespasian 
Roman 


8) i portraits. 
res are to be seen in the Tate Gallery. 
ife was one of pain, sorrow and often despair 
din the end he committed suicide. » ; 
fan Loon, Hendrik Willem (1882-1944), a noted 
_ Dutch-American historian, born in Rotterdam. 
ent in 1903 to the U:S.A., where he became a 
journalist, and then a. teacher of history. He 
became famous in 1922 with the publication of 
The Story of Mankind,.a picture history-book 
originally intended for children. Is also the 
author of a number of histories and studies of 
the great men. of the Dutch nation, t 
Vansittart, Robert Gilbert, ist Baron (b, 1881), 
permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreien 
_ Affairs, 1930-38, and Chief Diplomatic Adviser 
to the Foreign Secretary, 1938-41. Known for 
__ his anti-totalitarian_views. 
_ Van Zyl, Rt. Hon. Gideon Brand, P.O. (b. 1873). 
- _ Gov.-Gen. of South Africa, 1945-50. 
Vauban, Marshal Sebastien le Prestre de (1633- 
. 1707), a renowned French military engineer who 
introduced, great improvements in methods of 
_ fortification, conducted fifty-three sieges, and 
_ took part in 140 battles. 
_ Vaughan Williams, Ralph, O.M., M.A., D.Mus. 
_ (b.. 1872), English. composer,» After Charter- 
- , house and Cambridge studied music in Berlin 
under Max Bruch and, later in Paris, under 
Ravel. Besides his six symphonies he has 
. written a number of choral and orchestral works 
including Sancta Civitas and_Benedicite, Mag- 
nificat, Four Tudor Portraits, Dona Nobis Pacem, 
MG: ope including Hugh the Drover, Riders to the 
_ Sea, ballets, chamber music and songs. Has 
_ _. shown great interest in folk tunes, 
Velasquez, Diego (1465-1523), a Spanish soldier 
and companion of Columbus, sent to conquer 
_ Cuba, Velasquez founded Santiago and Havana. 
_ Velazquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silvay (1599-1660), 
_ &.famous Spanish painter, whose pictures rank 
. among the finest in Spanish art. 
Venizelos, Hleutherios (1864-1936), the Greek 
_. patriot and statesman, suffered many .vicissi- 
_ tudes: of fortune during his career. A Cretan 
by birth, he became Prime Minister of Greece 
_ , for the first time in 1910, and again on several 
subsequent occasions, but died in exile. Best 
ra 
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-known, probably for his activity during the 
. Balkan wars, his finally successful attempts to 
bring his country into. the first world war on 
the side of the Entente Powers, and his ambi- 
tions in Asia Minor, At the post-war eon- 
ferences in 1919 he exercised more influence 
_ than anyone else outside the “ Big Four.” 4 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901), the most. popular 
/ composer of Italian opera of the 19th century. 
His works include Nabucodonosor, I Lombardi, 
_ Brnani, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, 
Aida, Otello, and’ Falstaff. ' 
Vermeer, Jan (1632-75), Dutch painter and the 
greatest of all the.“ Little Masters.” Jan 
Vermeer of Delft, as he was frequently referred 
to, was born in Delft, and obtained considerable 
recognition in his lifetime, but strangely his 
existence was entirely overlooked after his 
death, and until 1860 his paintings were attri- 
__. buted to other Dutch painters, Lady at the 
.. Varginals is in the National Gallery, 
Verne, Jules (1828-1905), was one of the.most 
popular authors of wonder-stories in Europe. 
. The best-known of his numerous works are Five 
Weeks in a Balloon, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, Round the World in Eighty Days. 
Vernier, Pierre (1580-1637), inventor.of the small 
sliding scale which enables readings on a gradu- 
ated scale to be taken to a fraction of a division, 
Veronese, Paul, or Paolo, Cagliari (1528-88), a 
celebrated Italian painter of religious subjects. 
‘His Marriage Feast at Cana in Galilee, The 
_ Feast in the House of Simon, and The Pre- 
~ sentation of the Family of Darius to. Alexander, 
. are paintings of world-wide celebrity, while his 
_ Adoration of the Magi, in our National Gallery, 
_is a grand work, 
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Voltaire, Francois Marie 
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Voroshiloy, Marshal of the Soviet U; 


~. defences in 1941 
Vysh 
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life. 
army of occupation in Britain. 9. i” 
, AMerigo (1451-1512), an Italian navi- 
Tn’ 1499 he reached America and 
line for some hundreds of 
leagues, returning to Spain the same year. 
America is named after him, : 


Roman 


Victor Emmanuel I. (1820-78) was King of Sar- 


dinia from 1849 to 1861, became King of Italy, 
. according to the Proclamation of the Sardinian 

Senate; but_it was not. until 1870; when the 
unification of Italy was fully secured, that the 
title came to have its cance. 


true signifi < 3 
Victoria (1819-1901), Queen of Great Britain and 


lean Baptiste Silvestre 

(1768-1806), the French naval commander who 

was opposed to Nelson at Trafalgar and 
ucentaure. 


lived 


Vitus, St., Roman Catholic saint and = pp who 


~ was 
The nervous ailment, St. Vitus’ dance, derives 


dro, Count (1745-1827), Professor of 
Natural Philosophy both at Como and at Pavia 
University. In the course of his studies on 
electricity he discovered the voltaic pile, giving 
his name thereto, and also to the electrical 


unit, the, volt. 

Arouet de (1694-1778), 

French philosophers and 
writers. first, essays offended the authori- 
ties, and he lived in London. for a couple of 
years (1726-28), and there wrote. some of his 
dramas. Returning to France, he: published 
his Philosophical Letters, which aroused the 
enmity of the priesthood. At this juncture; 
the Marquise du Chatelet offered him.the asylum 
of her castle of Cirey, and. for the next fifteen 


; is his home, writing there his 
Discourses on Man, Essay on the Morals and 
Arete! Nations, Ascot qewte ei V.,&e:. From 
1750- ie Ly erun, 

Frederick the Great. meh sppeibing stance 


one Of the greatest of 
His 


Voronoff, Dr, Serge,(1867-1951), Russian physiolo- 
fi » 


gist and a leading authority on gland-gra\ - 
his name being prominently associated. with 
attempts at rejuvenation.of elderly people bythe 
transference of the glands of one of the higher 


on Klimentiy 
the Politburo 
and commander of the Leningrad 


» Andrei Yanuarievich (pb, 1 83), 
_Foreign Minister. since 1949, wre es a 
prosecutor or judge at many notable trials and 
-Depemne: Gapnby, to Molotov on the outbreak of 


Eiremovich (b. 1881), a member o} 
nee 1926 
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Waddell, Helen (b. 1889), schola d_anthor, 
: oe bees include The Wandering Scholars. 
Peter Abelard. i rere > 
Wagner, Wilheim Richard (1813-83), born at Leip- 
zig. ho the greatest 


cen- 
Tevolutionised operatic methods, and 


” 


and 


in a play without 
music. 


action was a long time in forcing itself into | 


acceptance, but to-day is acknowledged as the 

only adequate interpretation of dramati¢e musi- 

eal expression. 

with great. pertinacity and courage, but it was 

not until the King of Bayaria enabled him to 

indulge his aims to their fuller development 
he realised his 


Tungen_ tetralogy. last. work, Parsifal, 
given in 1822, shows the 


give the same ymity of action to an 


Wagner fought for his position | 
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PROMINENT PEOPLE 


was distrusted, possibly rightly, 
eventually Bo cas ni ors Ne 

Waller, Edn (1606-87), was one of the most 
graceful of English poets, who tuned his lyre to 
suit both the Cromwellians when they were a 
power, = mate a te came. 

, was the younger son 
of Sir Ro’ Walpole, a& number of 
Government positions, and was a member of 
the House of Commons. He retired in 1768 
to his favourite house at Strawberry Hill, and 
devoted himself to the writing of books and 
the accumulation of works of art. , 

Walpole, Sir Hugh Seymour, C.B.1. (1884-1941), 
was a well-known British novelist, whose novels 
ineluded Fortitude, The Dark Forest, Jeremy, 

* and Mr. Traill. : 

Walpole, Sir Robert, K.G. (1st Earl of Orford) 
(1676-1745), was the great. Whig statesman of 
the early part of the 18th century. He resolute- 
ly opposed the South Sea scheme, and showed 
enlightened views of financial policy. He was 
Prime Minister for twenty-two years; he re- 
lieved from duty more than 100 export and 40 
import articles, a policy which greatly extended 
the scope of British commerce. 


fullness of his powers. | Walter, Bruno (b, 1876), a noted conductor of 


Tn 1870 married Cosima (1837-1930), daughter| German birth ‘and American ‘citizenship, 
associated especial! 


of Liszt. 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon (1796-1862), British 
colonial statesman who played an important 
part in the colonisation of South Australia, 1836. 

Through his action Britain anticipated France 
im annexing New Zealand, 1839. 

Walker, George (1618-90), the hero of the siege 
of Londonderry, in 1688, who kept the besiegers 
at bay for 105 days. 

‘Wallace, Alfred Russell, O.M.. F.RS., LL.D. 
(1823-1913), celebrated naturalist, a native of 
Usk, attracted much notice as far back as 1853 
by his book Travels on the Amazon, detailing his 
experiences in that region. In 1858, while down 
with illness in the Moluccas, the idea of the 
evolution theory occurred to him, and curious to 
say, he drafted his first notes upon it and sent 
them to Darwin in England while the latter was 
on the eveof publishing his own exposition of the 
theory, the result being the reading of a joint 
paper on the subject tothe Linnean Society. 
The coincidence was fully acknowledged by 
Darwin. There are differences, however, be- 
tween the points of view of the two thinkers. 
Wallace’s Darwinism fully expresses his own 
yiewsonthesubject. Healsowroteon Miracles 
and Modern Spiritualism. 

Wallace, Edgar (1875-1932), English novelist and 

pereeee. famous for his detective novels. 

n 1906 he sprang into fame as the author of 

adventure stories with The Four Just Men, 

which, with The Council of Justice and The 

Three Just Men, enjoyed immediate and wide- 

spread success. A. man ‘of enormous and 

unflagging energy, he published some 150 novels, 

14 plays, film scenarios, dramatic criticism and 

a daily racing article. : 

Wallace, Henry Agard (b. 1888), Vice-President 
S.A., 1941-45, and unsuc' 1 candi- 


Christ, made him famous. 

Wallace, Sir Richard, Bt. (1818-90), son of the 
Marquis of Hertford, and inheritor from him of a 
famous collection of pictures and other works 
of art, to which he himself added largely. This 
collection was bequeathed to the nation by his 
widow along with Hertford House, and now 
forms one of the most important exhibitions in 


London, 
Wallace, Sir William (circa 1270-1305), the great 
Scottish patriot and chieftain who led the Scot- 


Edward I, and for 2 time 
, kept completely in check. 
Later, Edward defeated him at Falkirk, and 
finally in 1304 he was captured, taken to 
London, condemned for treason, executed at 


Smithfield. ; 
in, Albrecht von (1583-1634), German 
the Thirty Years’ 


Wallenste: 
soldier and statesman during 
War. An able tor of his own 
estates he sought the unity of Germany, but 


tish armies against 
the English were 


iy with the opera in many 
different cities. 

Walter, John (1776-1847), son of the founder of 
The Times and known as the second John 
Walter. Was the leading spirit of 7'he Times 
from 1803 to 1847, and it was his efforts that 
— the journal the greatest newspaper in the 


rid. : 

Walton, Izaak (1593-1683), one of the most lov- 
able of English writers, the famous author of 
The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation. Also published» lives of Donne, 
Hooker, and Georze Herbert. 

Walton, Sir William Turner (b. 1902), English com- 
poser, whose works include concertos for string 
instruments, a symphony, the coronation 
march, Crown Imperial, and an oratorio, 
Belshazzar’s Feast, 

Warbeck, Perkin (1474-99), a Pretender to 
the English Crown. The son of “a. Tournai 
Jew, he claimed to be Richard, Duke of York, 
supposed to bave been murdered in the Tower, 
and therefore entitled to the throne of Eng- 
land in preference to its then occupant, Henry 
VII. The Duchess of Burgundy and Charles 
VUL. of France and James IV. of Scotland 
gave him their countenance. Warbeck was 
enabled in 1497 to appear in England at the 
head of a force of 7,000 men, but was easily de- 
feated, tried for treason and hanged at Tyburn. 

Warner, Sir Pelham Francis (b. 1873), the first 
man to be knighted for his services asa cricketer, 
captained Middlesex and England and has 
written many books on the game. 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of (circa 1428-71), 
“The King Maker,” was the leader of the 
York party in the Wars of the Roses. At the 
battle of Northampton he made Henry VI. 
captive, and afterwards proclaimed Wdward, 
Earl of March, king under the title of Edward 
iV. Then, when Edward showed a disposition 
to resent Warwick’s protection, the’ latter 
drove Edward from the country and once more 
placed Henry VI. on the throne. He lost 
his life at the battle of Barnet. 

Washington, Booker Taliaferro (1858-1915), a 
famous negro educationist who was Principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, the first and 
greatest Institute for negro education, from 1881 
until his death. He was a tireless worker for a 
better understanding between negroes and 

/ whites. Wrote several books, including his 
autobiography, Up from Slavery. 

Washington, George (1732-99), was of English 
descent, and was living on his American estate 
at Mount Vernon when the dispute between 
the British home government and the colonists 
broke out. He became one of the leaders of 
the local opposition, and later was elected to 
the first Congress at Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing year, 1775, saw him Commander-in-Chief of 
the American army, and'from that time the to 
end of the struggle in 1783 he was trusted and 
adored by the people, and on the founding of 
the Republic became its first President in 1789. 


_ He served a second term of office from 1793 
__ onwards, and refused election for a third time. 
Watson, Jobn Broadus (b. 1878), American psycho- 
~~ logist of international fame who formulated the 

_ theory known as Bekavourism, of which he be- 
came the leading exponent: It substantiates 

the work of the late Professor Pavlov. 

_ ‘Watson-Watt, Sir Robert, F.R.S. (b, 1892), 
physicist. and engineer, meteorologist and 
journalist. Scientific adviser on radio subjects 
_ to Air Ministry and Ministries of Supply, Trans- 
_ port and: Civil» Aviation; Vice-Controller of | 
- Communications, Equipment, Min, of Aircraft 
| Production, 1942-46. Chief of team of 

_ scientists engaged in radiolocation. research 

_ which resulted in every aircraft and ship being 

equipped with radar aids enabling them to 
detect, locate and shadow enemy craft with great 
accuracy during the second world war. 

Watt, James, F.R.S., F-R.S.E. (1736-1819). Born 

at Greenock, this genius was originally a mathe- 

- matical instrument maker, and being brought 
into touch with mechanieal problems, con- | 
ceived the idea of the modern, that is, high- 
-pressure steam-engine, Watt took out his 

first patent in 1769; the engine, however, was 

«used only for mining operations until 1785, 

_ ‘when it was applied to a, cotton factory, Watt 
_ being. greatly aided in his developments of the 

engine by the business ability of his partner, 

Matthew Boulton. 

Watteau, Jean Antoine (1684-1721), a French 

P - landscape painter of transcendent ability, and 
especially great in genre. His shepherds and 
4 shepherdesses, rustic dance and féte scenes were 
wonderful for their harmonious brilliancy of 
coloration, His chef-d'ceuvre is the Embarka- 
tion for the Isle of Cuitherus, in the Louvre. 
‘Watts, George Frederick, O.M., R.A. (1817-1904), 
soceupied a unique place in Wnglish art, His 
| works are numerous; among them may be 
¥ mentioned Love and Death, Hope and The Angel 
of Death, He bequeathed to the nation a large 
‘ number of his finest pictures. His portraits of 
+ Swinburne, Carlyle, Cardinal Manning, Brown- 
5 ing, and Tennyson are especially fine. 
_ Watts, Isane (1674-1748), a great English hymn- 
4 writer ; author of O God, our help in ages past. 

Watts-Dunton, Walter Theodore (1836-1914), a 

. prominent critic and close friend of Swinburne. 

' Published The Coming of Love in 1897, and 

Aylwin in 1898. 

Waugh, Evelyn Arthur St. John (b, 1903), English 
satirical writer, author of Vile Bodies, Scoitt- 
, King's Modern. Kurope, Brideshead Revisited 
and Life of Edmund Campion, for which he was 

awarded the Hawthornden prize in 1936. His 
brother, Alec Waugh (b, 1898), is also a success- 
ful writer, being the author of The Loom of 
ain So Lovers Dream, and His Second 


ar. 

Wavell, Field Marshal Tarl, P.C.. G.C.B., 
G.0.8.1. G.O.1.B., C.M.G., M.0. (1888-1950), 
Viceroy. o India 1948-47; Com.-in-Chief 


India 1941-48; Com,-in-Chief British Forces in 
Middle East 1939-41; previously Southern 
Command 1988-39 and of troops in Palestine 
1937-39. Described as one of the cleverest 

» generals in the British Army, his strategy 
against the Italians in the winter campaign of 
1940-41 was brilliantly successful, 

Webb, Sir Aston, G.C.V.O,, C.B., R.A. (1849- 
1930), President of the Royal Academy, 1919- 
24, one of our foremost architects, and the 

designer of the general scheme of the Victoria 
Memorialin frontof Buckingham Palace, the new 

gham, University, the Britannia Naval 

_ College at Dartmouth and other fine structures, 

Webb, Matthew (1848-83), in 1875 swam the 
English Channel in twenty-two hours, and was 
drowned eight years later in an attempt to 
swim through the. Niagara rapids. 

Webb, Rt. Hon, Sidney James, P.C,, O.M. (1859- 
1947), eminent Socialist, one of the founders of 
the Fabian Society in 1884. Sec. of State for 
the Colonies 1929-31, and for the Dominions, 
1929-30. Pres. of Board of Trade in first Labour 
Government, 1924, His wife Beatrice, equally 
with If, was a. great investigator and 
writer on politicaland economic affairs, -Among 

» their books were History of Trade Unionism, 

\» English. Local Government and Soviet. -Com- 

/munism. He founded (1918) and edited (till 
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1922) the New Statesman. 
_ Peerage, 1929, as Lord Passfield. : 
Weber, Carl Maria eos one at Lan a 
1826), German composer, W usually bee 
considered the founder both of the German and 


musical 
Webster, Daniel (1782-1852), an American, who, 
as statesman, lawyer, and orator, exerted 
enormous influence on American constitutional 
ideas and practice. Served twice as Secretary 
of State and in. 1842 negotiated the Ashburton 
Treaty which settled the Maine-Canada 


grapher and grammarian. Author of the- 
Dictionary of the ish » and works 
on literary and political themes. 


ood, Josiah, F.R.S. (1730-95), was the most 
famous of English potters. He was born at 
Burslem, served an apprenticeship that carried 
him through all the branches of the trade, and in 
1759 was.able to set up in business for himself 
with money he had saved. He persevered 
through failure after failure, and in a few years 
producéd such an improved form of ware that 
it came into great deman He engaged Flax- 
man to make classical d for bim, and his 
pottery became the fashion, and led to a great 
extension of the Staffordshire earthenware in- 
dustry, His works at Etruria were the most 
extensive of the kind in the Kingdom. 

Weingariner, Dr. (Paul) Felix (1863-1942), was.a 
famous Austrian composer and conductor who 
soon became known throughout the world as a 
conductor of Beethoven, A pupil of Liszt, he 
conducted many German orchestras, including 
the Berlin Philharmonic, and was musical 
director of Vienna Opera from 1935-42. . 

Weismann, August (1834-1914), a distinguished 
German. biologist. who was Prof. of Zoology at. 
Freiburg, 1866-1912. His great work was done 
in the. field of evolution, especially on the 
question of individual variability. He is partic- 
ularly remembered for his theory that heredity 
is a question of the continuity of the germ-plasm 
and that acquired characteristics cannot be 
transmitted to descendants. 

Weizmann, Chaim, Sc.D., LL.D. (b. 1874), the 
veteran Zionist leader, became provisional 

President, of Israel in May 1948, and was elected 
first President in 1949. 

Wellesley, Marquess, K.G., P.C., K.P. (1760- 
1842), elder brother of the great Duke of 
Wellington, and himself a statesman of note. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of, K.G., 
P.C., G,C,B. (1769-1852), was the most famous 
British general of the 19th century. He dis- 
tinguished himself in India and conducted 
successfully the Peninsular War. In 1814 
he was British Ambassador at Paris, Then 
came Napoleon’s escape from Elba, the short 
and sharp campaign which terminated at 
Waterloo, and the final overthrow of Napoleon, 
Wellington became the most prominent man in 
the Empire. From 1828 to 1830 he was Prime 
Minister. From 1842 to his death he was 
Commander-in-Chief. His funetal at St. Paul’s 
Was one of the great pageants of last century, 

Wells, Herbert George, D.Sc. London (1866-1946), 


Wedgw: 


er 
distinguished English novelist whose work. 
whether romantic as in Kipps and The History 
of Mr. Polly, or scientific as in The Outline of 
History, bas gained him a world-wide reputation. 
Social, political and educational problems are 
treated with breadth of vision and are clearly 
analysed in his books, Among his later books 
are A Short History of Mankind, Work, Wealth 
and Happiness of Mankind, The Shape of 
Things to Come, The Fate of Homo Sapiens. 
Wesley, Charles (1708-88), brother of John Wes- 
ley, and the poet of Methodism. Wrote a large 
number of hymns of enduring merit. . 
Wesley, John (1703-91), the founder of the great 
religious ,communion of the people called 
Methodists,” and the son of a clergyman of 
_ the Anglican church, Taking orders himself, in 
1735, he went to Georgia, a8 a missioner and 
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allied himself with the Moravians, but later he 
abandoned all traditions, and 


His own 
-air preaching was powerful in extreme, 
energy depth of purpose , an 


his faith 
strenuosity. one 


West, Benjamin, P.R.A. (1738-1820), was born in 
America, but settled in England in 1763. He 
was & painter of religious and historical pictures, 
such as Christ Healing the Sick, Penn’s Treaty 
with the The Black Prince at Poictiers, 


her novels 
The Judge, 1922, and Harriet Hume, 1924; 
she is also well-known as a journalist. 
estermarck, Edward Alexander, Ph.D. (1862- 
1989), a distinguished Finnish scientist who was 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Lon- 
don, 1907-80. Born at Helsingfors, he made an 
‘international reputation with bis monumental 
History of Human Marriage, written in English 
His Origin and De- 


1932; 
essays on sex. 
Westinghouse, George (1846-1914), American en- 
gineer who built the dynamos for Niagara Falls, 
and in 1865 invented the compressed air brake 
known by his name and developed a compressed 


air system of railway signalling. 

estmacott, Sir Richard, (1775-1856), a 
great English sculptor who studied under Canova 
at Rothe, and succeeded Flaxman as Professor 
atthe Royal Academy. He executed many fine 
monuments in Westminster Abbey, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and elsewhere, including the statue 
of Achilles in Hyde Park and the pediment of 
the British Museum. 

, Archbishiop Richard (1787-1863), was 
for over thirty years Archbishop of Dublin, 
and achieved a high reputation as a writer on 
theology and philosophy. His treatises on 
Rhetoric and Logic are among the most notable 
books of their class. 

Wheatstone. Sir Charies, F.R.S. (1802-75), was an 


(1835-1912), the heroic defender of Ladysmith 
in the South Afi [ 
achieved renown at many points of a long 
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Whit (1714-70), was for a time asso- 
ciated with John Wesley at Oxford in the pro- 


pagation of Methodism and attracted great 
attention by his gifts as a preacher. He was 
Wesley’s most powerful champion; but in 1741, 
differing from Wesley on a point of doctrine 
he leftthe Methodists,andthenceforwardsimply 
preached as an evangelist, allying himself with 
no sect, but expounding Calvinistic doctrines 
with fervour and eloquence. The Countess of 
Huntingdon built and endowed numerous 
chapels for him in various parts of the country. 
He died in America on his seventh tour. 
Whitgift, John (1580-1604), a gifted Anglican 
prelate. Persecuted the Puritans, and was one 
of the authors of the famous Lambeth Articles. 
Was Archbishop of Canterbury 1583-1604. 
Whitman, Walt (1819-92) was an original figure in 
the world of American authorship, and produced 
many works of striking poetic merit. Heserved 
in the Civil War, and his vigorous humanity, as 
expressed in his writings, made him a distin- 
guished personality. His works include Leaves 
of Grass, Drum Taps, and Democratic Views, 
Whittier, John Greenleaf (1807-92), ‘America’s 
Quaker poet, was the son of a New England 
_ farmer, and for a time followed the trade of a 
shoemaker. After some experience in journal- 
ism, he published his first book = a 
best- 


1853-1423). The 
son of a Gloucestershire knight who was out- 
lawed. Richard went up to be apprenticed in 
Lendon and there found fortune and. fame 
eventually asamerchant. Four times Mayor of 
London and representative of the City in Parlia- 
ment he was a great man in his time, engaging 
in many profitable and honourable enterprises. 
Richard was well styled “‘ the model merchant 
of the Middle Ages.” and he did marry his 
master’s daughter, and no doubt drew some sort 
of inspiration from the bells of Bow. 

_— Air Commodi Sir Frank, K.B.E., 


ore 
(b. 1907), pioneer in the field of je’ 
propulsion. The first flights of Gloster jet- 
propelled aeroplanes with Whittle engine took 
place in May 1941. 

Whymper, Edward, F.R.S.E. (1840-1911), a wood- 
engraver and artist ; also one of the best-known 
Alpine climbers, and the first to reach the sum- 
mit of the Matterhorn. Author of books on 
mountaineering in various countries. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Mrs. George C. Riggs) 
1856-1923), an American novelist of quaint 
charm and humour. Author of Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm. 

Wilberforce, William (1759-1833), was the son of 
a Hull merchant. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and entered Parliament in 1780. In 
1789 made the first of his many proposals in 
the House of Commons for the abolition of 
the slave trade, but it was not until 1807 that 
the Act embodying these proposals was carried. 

Wilcox, Mrs. Ella Wheeler, a popular American 
poetess (1855-1919). Writer of sentimental 
verse. 

Wilde, Oscar Fingall O’Flahertie Wills (1856- 

1900), Irish author and dramatist. The son of 

Sir William Wilde, a well-known Dublin sur- 

geon, was the leader of the cult of estheticism, 

of art for art’s sake. His works included 

poems, fairy-tales and short stories. He is 

pest known, however, for his brilliantly witty 

comedies, Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman 
of No Importance, The Ideal Husband and The 
Importance of Being. Earnest. 

Wilder, Thornton Niven (b. 1897), American author 
and playwright. Among his books are The 
Bridye of San Luis Rew and the Ides of March, 

Wilkes, John (1727-97), was a forcible, daring, 
and original Whig politician, who championed 
the cause of the people with great vigour, and 
was for a time exceedingly popular. For a 
violent attack on the Government in his paper 
The North Briton, he was committed to the 
Tower, but obtained release on the ground that 
he was a member of Parliament. He was later 
expelled from the House and fled to France, 
returning in 1768, and elected M.P. for Middle- 
sex.. A fresh prosecution, however, anda fresh 
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expulsion took place, and three times he was 
- “@xpelled and, as often re-elected. A. great 
agitation ensued, and so high was he in favour 
. among the people, that he was made alderman, 
. then sheriff, then Lord Mayor of London. In 
- the end his opponents gave way, the orders 
against him were withdrawn, and from 1779 he 
_ was Chamberlain of the City of London. 

. Wilkie, Sir David, R.A. (1785-1841), was an 
eminent painter of popular subjects, mostly of 


tural life. 
Willcocks, Sir William, K.C.M.G, (1852-1932), a 
British engineer, born in India, who in 1898 
planned the great Assuan Dam, which he com- 
_ pleted in 1902., In 1911 he undertook for 
Turkey a vast scheme for irrigating some 31 
million acres in Mesopotamia. 
- Willett, William (1856-1915), an English builder, 
noted for his long and tireless advocacy of the 
_ Daylight Saving scheme, which, however, he 
-» did not live to see put into effect. It was 
_ adopted as a war-time measure in the year fol- 
lowing his death. (See Summer Time, Gen Inf.) 
William I. (1027-87), the “ Conqueror,” Duke of 
_ Normandy, claimed the English throne as 
_ legally appointed successor to Edward the 
_ Confessor and, at the Battle of Hastings in 
_ 1066, defeated Harold II, who was killed. The 
_ hew king crushed Saxon resistance in the North 
- and West, transferred most of the land to his 
_ Norman followers, and drew England into closer 
_ Yelations with the Continent. Maintaining 
many old institutions such as the shire-court 
and the fyrd (a non-feudal army), William 
governed firmly, and was supported by the 
Church, especially by Lanfranc, Abp. of 
_ Canterbury. In 1085 he ordered the Domesday 
Survey (q.v.). 
William I. of Prussia (1797-1888), the maker of 
modern Germany, succeeded to the throne of 
- Prussia in 1861. It fell to him to have the 
control of his country during a period of 
mighty transition and development, with Bis- 
_ marck as his chief minister, The war with 
Austria rendered him highly popular, and 
_ when in 1870 the war with France was entered 
- upon the whole German people rallied round 
him, and after a series of brilliant achievements 
, by his army he was proclaimed German Em- 
‘ peror on the 18th of January, 1871. 
William I. (1056-1100), the Conqueror’s son, 
' surnamed “ Rufus,” King of England from 1087 
to his death. Was in constant conflict with his 
. barons, lived a life of wanton pleasure, was op- 
; pressive to his subjects, and was shot (by acci- 
dent or design) while hunting in the New Forest. 
illiam II, the 
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abdicated Nov. 9, 1918, and fled to Holland, 
where he was subsequently interned in the castle 
of Doorn, living there in complete retirement 
until his death In June, 1941. Wducated at 
Cassel and Bonn, afterwards entered the army 
and took a keen interest in military affairs. 
Succeeded his father, the Emperor Frederick, in 
1888. His reign was marked by a strong mili- 
tarism and an intense ambition to secure the 
dominance of Germany in the Councils of Europe 
—an ambition which by unscrupulous action 
and utter disregard of treaty obligations brought 
about the war of 1914~18. To him was due the 
introduction of a system of war savagery which 
. greatly increased the horrors of warfare and 
must leave an indelible stain upon his name. 
Visited England in 1907, was present at King 
Edward VII.’s funeral in 1910, and in 1911 at 
the unveiling of the memorial to Queen Victoria, 
am HT. of England (1650-1702) while 
Stadtholder of Holland, married Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.). As captain-general of the Dutch 
forces he was successful against the French, 
and in 1688, when James had abdicated and 

' fled the country, William was invited to suc- 
ceed him and he and Mary afterwards became 
joint King and Queen. Later he was at war 
with France, and suffered defeats, but ulti- 
‘mately effected an honourable peace by the 
Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 

William IV of England (1765-1837) was the third 
son of George III., and ascended the throne in 
1830 in succession to his brother, George IV. 

_ He had seen some sea service, and was flatter- 
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ingly styled the “Sailor King.” 

é little of kingly capacity, he was genial and 
ure-loving, and ge) big or some: ~ ard 
ernment, 50 was, le 
popular im the early part of his relen (1882) 

the first great Reform was passed. ; 
William the Silent ee alo Prince aa be 
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the independence and Protestant character of 
the Northern Netherlands, where literary, 
artistic, colonising, and commercial activity 
flourished in the following century. 

Williams, Sir George (1821-1905), the founder of 
The Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Williams, (George) Emlyn (b. 1905), Welsh actor, 
playwright, and producer, who has played 
leading parts in numerous plays and films. 
Author of Night Must Fall, The Corn is Green, 

d The Light of H. 


an eart, 

Williams, Rt. Hon. Tom, P.C.. M.P. (b. 1888), 
Minister of Agriculture 1945-51. 

Willingdon, ist Marquess of, P.C.. G.C.S.1 
G.C.M.G., G. C.L. E.,G.B. EB. (1866-1941), Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, 1926-31. Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, 1931-36. 

Wilson, Henry} Maitland, Field-Marshal Lord, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.0. (b. 1881), held a variety 
of commands in the Middle East, 1939-44, 
when he became Supreme Allied Commander for 
the Mediterranean area. Led British Joint 
Staff Mission in Washington, 1944-47. 

Wilson, James Harold, P.C., O.B.E. (b. 1916), 
President of the Board of Trade, 1947-51. Re- 
signed from the Government, April 1951. 
ilson, Richard, R.A. (1714-82), a landscape and 
portrait painter. Was the pioneer of modern 
landscape painting. 

Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow(1856-1924), President 
of the United States 1918-21. Was Governor of 
New Jersey, 1912-13. In 1916 secured from the 
Kaiser a promise to aban 


Leagu 
was foreshadowed in his 
famous Fourteen Points. 

Wingate, Major-Gen, Orde Charles, D.8.0. (1903- 
44), was the renowned and daring leader of the 
Chindit forces engaged behind the Japanese 
lines in Burma during the second world war. 
Killed in an air crash. 

Winifred, St., the 7th-century patron saint of 
Virgins, a Welsh maiden, who, importuned by 
Prince Caradoc, treated him with scorn, and 
he had her beheaded. 

Winnington-Ingram, Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Foley, P.C., K.C.V.0., D.D., E-L.D. (1858-1946), 
Bishop of London, 1901-39. Published works 
y tee Work in Great Cities and Christ and his 

rie 


Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick Stephen, . Cardinal 
(1802-65), who became in 1850, on the restor- 
ation of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
England, the first R.C. Archbishop of West- 
minster, and created Cardinal. The remainder 
of his life was spent in the reorganisation and 
rfaheng eine of os Roman epg tee oe in 

reat Bri 4 € was one 0 e three grea 
R.C. prelates of the nineteenth nate 
other two being Manning and Newma: 

Withers, Hartley (1867-1950), editor of The Econo- 
ttn Cheeta re 
orthodox school, persuasive pen has earned 
-for his many books wide popularity. 

Woffington, Peg (1720-60), an Irish bricklayer’s 
daughte: 
and was great at the oo oe of male 
e also shone 

in the role of Society-lady and in high-comedy 

arts, and was much sought after in private 


moral restraint by her abounding charity, 
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oo she was stricken with paralysis whilst 
olf, Friedrich August (1759-1824), a great 
. regarded by some as the 


olfe, -E. (1885-1940). 
: — Ministry of Labour ibe se iee 
5 it 
Secretary 1938 until his death. — wn 
as a poet by the publication of London Sonnets, 
i. and Kensington Gardens, 1924, and the 


Goddess, 1925. 1927, was 
probably his most ambitious work. 

Wolfe, General James (1727-59), commanded the 
British forces in Canada at the siege of Quebec, 

victory, which cost 


Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet Joseph, 1st 
Viscount (1833-1913), the distinguished British 
soldier, entered the Army in 1852 and saw 
service in many parts of the world. He was 
victorious at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir in 1882, 
led the expedition to the relief of Gordon in 
1884, and was C.-in-C., 1895-1900. Published 
A Life of Marlborough and The Decline and Pall 
of Napoleon, 

Wolsey, Cardinal Thomas (1471-1530), was the 
son of an Ipswich butcher. Showing ability, 

he was sent to Oxford to be educated, later 
on entering the Chureh, where he gradually 
rose to a position of eminence, and was entrusted 

» with several diplomatic missions. He was espe- 
cially favoured by the King, Henry ViII., and 
secured rapid preferment under that monarch, 
being in turn Bishop of Lincoln, and Archbishop 
of York. He was subsequently made Cardinal 
and became Henry’s Chancellor. For a number 
of years he was supreme, and by his diplomacy 
did much to strengthen the kingly power. But 

though willing 


divorce of Catheri 
and his 
®& great personage, with a princely entourage, 
he was humbled, persecuted, and harried, and 
_. died at Leicester Abbey a broken, dejected man. 
Wood, Sir Henry Joseph, C.H. (1869-1944), was 
the most popular English musical conductor of 
his day. He introduced many works and com- 
posers previously unknown to the British public 
and greatly stimulated and encouraged interest 
in classical music. His long association with 
the Promenade Concerts began in 1895 at the 
Queen’s Hall. and after it was destroyed in an 
air raid in 1941 the concerts continued at the 
Albert Hall and are now named after him. He 
composed songs and cantatas, and his arrange- 
ment of sea shanties ends every series of 
Promenade Concerts. 
Rt. Hon. Sir (Howard) Kingsley (1881-— 


0 
Health, 1935-38; Postmaster-General, 1931- 
85, in which office he carried out a progressive 
policy, reducing telegram and telephone rates. 

Woodville, Elizabeth (1437-91), wife of Sir John 
Grey. After -her first husband’s death she 
made a secret marriage with Edward IV., and 
became the mother of Edward V. and _ his 
brother Prince, both of whom were put to death 
in the Tower by order of Richard III, She was 
also mother to Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 

Woolf, Mrs. (Adeline) Virginia (1882-1941), 
English novelist of rare and delicate sensitivity. 
Daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen and wife of 
Leonard Woolf, writer and publisher. Among 
her best known works are To the Lighthouse, 
Mrs. Dalloway, The Waves, The Years, A Room 
of One’s Own, Orlando. 

Woolton, Frederick James Marquis, 1st Baron, 
P.C., C.H., M.A. (b. 1883). Lord Pres. of the 
Council and responsible for Food and Agricul- 
ture in Mr. Churchill’s Government, 1951. 
Chairman of the Conservative Party since 1946. 
Min. ip in 1940-48, Min. of Reconstruction, 
1943-45. . 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), the chief of 
the ‘“‘ Lake Poets,” and one of the most inspired 
of all British bards, was a native of Cocker- 
mouth, and was educated at Hawkshead and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In association 
with Coleridge he issued a volume of Lyrical 
Ballads in 1793. The following year saw him 
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settled at Grasmere, and there and at Rydal 
Mount he passed the rest of his days. In 1802 
he married Mary Hutchinson, his cousin, and 
the two, with the poet’s sister Dorothy, formed 
an ideally poetic household. Here he carried 
out his creed of “ plain living and high think- 
ing,” and produced at intervals some of the 
purest and noblest poetry in the language. 
As an interpreter of Nature in her many moods 
he stands unri . Sueceeded to the Poet 
Laureateship on the death of Southey in 1848. 
Wotton, William (1666-1727), a scholar of ‘mar- 
yellous precocity, who was entered at Cam- 
bridge University in his twelfth year took his 
B.A. a year later, then knowing twelve lan- 
guages, and was Fellowof St. John’s at-nineteen. 
Wootton became a clergyman of some distinc- 
tion, and is best remembered as an author by his 
Reflections wpon Ancient and Modern Literature. 
Wren, Sir Christopher, F.R.S. (1632-1723), 
most famous English architect of his time. He 
did not quite have ali his own way with the 
tremendous thirty-five years’ task he accepted 
in undertaking the reconstruction of St. Paul’s 
after the Fire, but he produced a masterpiece 
of which Britain may weil be proud. Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals, and a number of 
London's finest churches were also his work. 


peutic inoculation for bacterial infections (vac- 

cinotherapy), and methods of measuring the 
protective substances in human blood. 

Wright, Orville (1871-1948), American airman 
who, with his brother Wilbur (1867-1912), 
began gliding experiments on the sand dunes at 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. To the glider 
they built they added a petrol engine, and on 
17th Dec., 1903, they made four flights, the 
longest being 852 ft. These flights were the 
first in which a man had been carried from the 
ground on flight by a power-driven aeroplane. 

Wyatt, James, R.A. (1746-1813), a celebrated 
architect in his day. He built Fonthill Abbey 
for Beckford and the Koyal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. Pres. of R.A. 1805-6. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (1503-42), was the first writer 
of English sonnets, and a poet who did much 
to develop the earlier forms of verse. He was 
also a distinguished diplomatist. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (“The Younger”) (c. 1520- 
54); joined with the Duke of Suffolk in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey and against Queen Mary. 
Son of the last-mentioned. Led the men of 
Kent in rebellion on London in 1554, but was 
captured and executed. 

Wycherley, William (1640-1715), the Restoration 
dramatist, was for many years in high favour 
at . His genius for comedy writing was 

remarkable and readily adapted itself to the 

Restoration atmosphere; thus while he pro- 

vided wit and intrigue and plot and charac- 

terisation in plenty and of great merit, the 
taint of the time was over it all, His plays 
include The Country Wife, Love in a Wood, and 

The Plain Dealer. We lived recklessly, was 

generally in pecuniary difficulties, and marrying 

the Dowager Countess of Drogheda late in life, 
placed himself in bondage to a highly jealous 


woman. 

Wyelif, John (c. 1324-84), born in Yorkshire, 
educated at Oxford, and one of the most 
eminent ecclesiastics of his time. He adopted 
principles many- of which became general at 
the Reformation, and brought down upon him- 
self the bitter enmity of the Roman Catholic 
leaders, and would probably have been put to 
death but for the protection of John of Gaunt. 
While in comparative retirement as Rector of 
Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, he finished his 
translation of the Bible. 

Wykeham, William of (1324—1404), was Bishop of 
Winchester from 1366 to his death, and from 
1367 to 1371 Lord Chancellor. He was a man 
of great learning and an excellent preacher, and 
wielded great influence. He founded New 
College, Oxford, in 1379 and Winchester College 
in 1387. 8 

Wyllie, William Lionel, R.A. (1851-1931), an 
English. marine painter who excelled in the 
draughtsmanship of seafaring craft of all kinds, 
and also won a high reputation as a water- 


Among bis other 


. poet, dramatist and painter. 


Xavier, St. Francis (1506-1552), the apostle of 
_ the Indies, was the follower of Ignatius de 
_ Loyola, and devoted his life to missionary work 

_in the East. He was canonised in 1622. 
Xenophon (444-359 n.c.), the Athenian general 
and follower of Socrates. His chief works are 

Anabasis Hellenica, and Cyropedia. 

J Kerxes (circa 519-465 B.c.), King of Persia, was 
a the son of the first Darius and a great com- 
E _ mander. In 481 B.o. he started on his famous 
a expedition against Greece when, according to 
Herodotus, he had a combined army and navy 
i of over two and a half million men. He de- 
‘ feated the Spartans at Thermopylae, but his 


fleet was overcome at Salamis. He reigned 


Ni ? from 485 to 465 B.o. and met his death by 
assassination. 
mi Ximenes de Cisneros, Francisco (1436-1517), 


Spanish statesman and Cardinal who. reformed 
7 the Franciscan Order to a great extent, and in 
1502 began to direct the preparation of a poly- 
4 _ glot bible, the Complutensian, which greatly 
is influenced subsequent versions. In 1506 was 
made Regent for Queen Joanna, and in 1597 
became a Cardinal. Personally conducted a 
military campaign in Africa in 1509, and after- 
f wards became Inquisitor-General, and in 1516, 
7 Regent of Castile, but in the following year was 
dismissed by the Emperor Charles V. 


} 

' Yeats, William Butler (1865-1930), poet, play- 

wright and author. Was an Hon.D.Litt. of 

) - Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin Universities. 

; Was, with Lady Gregory and others, the 
eg originator of the Irish Literary Theatre in 

Dublin, for which he composed many plays. 

Was one of the potent forces in the Irish 
literary revival of the early 20th century. 

7 Senator of Hire, 1922-28. Awarded Nobel 

: Prize for Literature, 1928. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary (1828-1901), author of over 
'120 novels, school books, and other works, 
including The Heir of Redclyffe, The Daisy 
Chain, The Dove in the Hagle’s Nest, and The 
History of Christian Names. 

Young, Brigham (1801-77), Mormon leader, and 
head of the Latter Day Saints of Salt Lake 
City. At his death he had seventeen wives. 

Young, Francis Brett (b. 1884), British novelist. 
His books include My Brother Jonathan and 
Doctor Bradley Remembers. 

Young, James, I'.R.S._ (1811-82), a Glasgow 
chemist who discovered the method of distilling 
oil from shale, and founded the mineral oil 
industry of Scotland, which led to the develop- 
. ment of petroleum concerns, 

Young, Thomas (1773-1829), one of the most 
versatile geniuses in history, descended from a 
Quaker family of Somerset. Studied languages, 
medicine, and held the Professorship of Physics 
at: the Royal Institution. In 1804 elected 
Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society. He 
was very successful in deciphering Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and was the first to translate the 
inscription on the Rosetta Stone. Famous for 
his share in establishing the undulatory theory 
of light and for his work on physiological optics. 

Younghusband, Lt.-Col. Francis Edward, 
K.C.8.1., K.C.1.1, (1868-1942), soldier, explorer 
and writer. Wrote many works on the Hast. 
Headed the British Mission to Tibet, 1903-04, 
Was Times correspondent with the Chitral 
expedition. . Pres. of Royal Geographical Soc., 
1919-22, 

Ysaye, Eugene (1858-1929), a Belgian violinist 
who was famous as both solo violinist and con- 
ductor. He ranked among the foremost 

| violinists of his time, with exceptional powers 
as an interpreter, and was noted chiefly for his 

‘playing of the works of Bach and César Frank, 


‘ 
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eolourist and etcher. His picture, The " . fiw 8 Aa - + beta’ le 
_ Thames. Below London Bridge, was bought 


Zadkiel (the angel of Jupiter in Jewish rabbinical 
lore’ by 


) was the name assumed by Lilly (1602-81) 
the astrologer, and also by Richard James 
Morrison (1794-1874), Hebrew scholar and 
amateur astronomer, in the ic known as 
Zadkiel’s Almanack and first issued in 1881. 

Zaharoff, Sir Basil, G.C.B., G.B.B. (1849-1936), 
was an influential Greek banker and financier 
who became an armaments magnate, supplying 
the Allies in the first world war. é 

Zamenhof, Ludwig Lazarus (1859-1917), Polish 
linguist who was by profession an oculist, but 
gained fame as the inventor of Esperanto. 

Israel (1864-1926), President of the 
International Jewish Territorial -Organisation. 
Made a hit with The Premier and the Painter in 
1888 ; afterwards edited a comic weekly called 
Ariel; then began novel writing. Mr. 1 
also wrote plays, of which The Melting Potis a 
prominent example. 

Zaro, Aga (c. 1776-1934), a Turkish centenarian 
claiming to have been born in 1776, he asserted 
that he could remember the American War of 
Independence, that he had seen Napoleon 
when fighting with the Turkish Army in Syria, 
and that later he had fought in Greece during 
the war for Greek independence. Zaro first 
came into prominence in 1930, when he was 
exhibited in the United States, and in the 
following year toured England with a circus. 
From examination under X-rays when he first 
went into hospital, doctors declared his age to 
be not more than 120. 

Zeno of Citium (c. 340-264 B.c.) was a Greek 
Philosopher who founded the Stoic s x 

Zeppelin, Ferdinand, Count von (1838-1917), in- 
ventor of the huge dirigible airship bearing his 
name. His first ascent was in 1900. He organ- 
ised a Zeppelin service for the German army in 
the war of 1914-18, but their extreme vulnera- 
bility militated severely against their usefulness. 

Zeromski, Stefan (1864-1925), great Polish nove- 
list, poet and playwright. 

Zhukov, Marshal of the Soviet Union Grigory 
Konstantinovich (b. 1895), was one of the chief 
leaders of the. Red Army during the second 
world war. From 1945 to 1946 he was 
Russian representative on the Allied Control 
Commission in Germany, and in 1946 became 
C,-in-C, Land Forces and Deputy Minister of 
the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union. 

Zhukovsky, Vasily Andreyevich (1783-1852), 
Russian poet whose original work had very 
important influence on Russian literature. 

Zinoviev (Grigory Evsuvich Apfelbaum) (1883- 
1936), became a leading figure in Bolshevik. 
Russia after the Revolution. President of 
the Communist International, 1919. Expelled 
from the Communist party in 1926. Known 
in England in connection with the Zinoviey Let- 
ter. Executed on Aug. 25th, 1986, for plot- 
ting against the Soviet Government, 

Zola, Emile Edouard Charles Antoine (1840-1902), 
was the son of an Italian engineer, and came 
before the public as a novelist in 1867 with 
Thérésa Raquin. He then conceived the idea of 
a series of novels which should depict the history 
of a Second Empire family in various realistic 
phases, and began the series with La Fortune 
des Rougons, in 1871. In 1877 he made a higher 
success by L’ Assommoir. From that time every 
novel he published had an immense sale, 

Zorn, Anders Leonhard (1860-1920), was a noted 
Swedish painter, etcher and sculptor, 

Zoroaster, the Greek form of the name of the 
Persian prophet, Zarathustra, who lived about 
the seventh century x.c. He was a monotheist, 
believing in a good and holy God whom he 
called Ahura Mazda. Many of his teachings 
“were absorbed by the ancient: Persian religion 
oe survives today among the Parsees in 

ia. 

Zuecarelli Francesco (1702-88), a very celebra 
Italian artist, who came to England, ee Tey 


made a handsome fortune, and was one of the > 


first members. of the Royal Academy, 
Zwingli, Ulrich (1484-1531), was one of 
of the Swiss Reformation leaders. inns 


Zwirner, Ernst Friedrich (1802-61), an ent 


Silesianarchitect. Restored Cologne Cathedral, 
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INTRODUCTION. j , 


’ : 

_ Sunoe this Guide first appeared it has become increasingly clear that the citizen is more and more 
directly concerned not only with events in his own country but also with those of the whole world. 
- ‘This inter-relation is closer than ever before. We are increasingly affected by, for example, economic 
conditions in the United States, or the standard of living in the Far East, or the personality of a states- 
man so far off as India or South Africa, The whole range of the citizen's understanding and sensibility 
has therefore been extended. It is hoped that the explanation in this Guide of some of the main 
political institutions, both national and international, will assist the newspaper reader to interpret the 
stream of facts which now confronts him, ‘ p 


It is also hoped that this Guide may prove-of assistance to the growing number of men and women 
who, in addition to their daily occupation, are taking an active part in Local Government. It offers 
within a short space an explanation as to how Local Government works and the functions of the ji 
_-variety of bodies engaged in it. The relative scope of local and central government has become an a 

issue of first importance, and will be increasingly discussed in the near future. The problem is how to 
- design an adequate unit to deal effectively with certain functions and at the same time preserve and f 
stimulate that local sentiment which has played so great a part in our history. The Guide describes S 
_ the work and processes of our Parliament—the mother of Parliaments; of the Government and the 
Departments of State; and of the Legal system. A synopsis of the legislation of the last few years will 

be found at the end of the Guide. 


a 
The great recovery which the nation has made has been facilitated by the good relations which have ~ F 
been cultivated between employers and employees. An outline on these industrial relations describes 1 
the methods used to increase production, to settle disputes, and to secure workshop collaboration. It 
explains wages.councils, arbitration, the functions of trade unions, and deals with the new system of . 
training, called “ Training within Industry ”’., i 


‘ - The events of recent years have been a severe testing time for the United Nations Organisation. We 

have described how it was built and the different organs which make up that body. Besides describing 

: the anatomy of UNO and the way it tries to solve disputes between nations, we have been concerned to 

; illustrate how far reaching are its functions for lifting the life of the common man and woman eyery- 

where. he functions of these United Nations bodies affect the vital needs of citizens throughout the 

i world—his food, his shelter, his work and trade, his health, his education, and his rights. And because 

‘ of the inter-relation emphasised above between the welfare of peoples scattered throughout the world, 

a the international agencies described in the Section, by promoting the welfare of men everywhere, 
strengthen the chances of a stable peace. 


A narrative is also offered of the genesis of the Council of Europe and other aspects of Western 
Union, binding together in different ways the powers of Western Europe within the larger ambit of 
UNO. These new international groupings are assuming a number of novel and changing forms, and 

the story of their origins will assist the reader to assess the meaning and worth of further changes pro- 
posed, involving closer co-operation or even federation between the countries of Western Europe. 


Sooner or later those engaged in local affairs or in some branch of social service need to speak in public 
The hints to speakers are intended to help and encourage those who have to speak : 
_ go often an ordeal, both for speaker and audience, into a pleasure for both. seen Sod 
y 
Although the urgencies of our times demand central planning, the need and value of vol ‘ , 
are greater than ever. This country may take great pride in the achievement of its wiuinrree 
and movements, many of which have-a long history. We have therefore presented briefly the work 
of some of our leading societies—in adult education, in the social services, in town and country planning, 
2 bee i —_ a, bes a a eert aegvd f-ta, pg Sate ee societies are ready to heip the citizen 
ys descr: ; and at the same time they need his hel, i 
numerous causes Which are enriching the life of the community. oe ee 


The inquirer will find related information in other parts of the Cyclopedia 
/ hee ened mane oes Lie ae Sexiainens| and in the Ganotteer ota pup reerey, 
{ sations are being reduce initials for comm , lik i 
be found in the List of Abbreviations on pp. 454-58. hee eh ener tae... 


) 


a 
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hs ean be grateful for any criticisms and comments on the Guide so that we may increase its general 
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. What is Local Government ?—Local Govern- 
ment is a of the genera] government of the 
@ountry. It is the administration of the domestic 
duties of a community as distinct from those 
national pene a fey as to war or 

ee Se An. ———— of a taxes (such eS 

purchase tax), must 

decided by the Central Government. Beyond 


infectious diseases, your libraries, parks, museums, 
maternity centres, child-welfare clinics, cemeteries, 
swimming-pools, your safety at the cinema and 
. the theatre—all these institutions and functions, 
which we so often take for granted, are the 
concern of the local bodies we shall describe. A 
full list of all the services performed for you by 
Local Government would be impossible. Its range 


Planning to the inspection of meat in the butcher’s. 
Local Government consists largely in a 


of citizens. It is a striking feature 
Government in Great Britain (as compared with 
some other countries) that responsibility for 


_ | What Can the Citizen Do ?—Good Local Govern- 


ment depends upon alert, intelligent, and 
interested citizens. Public opinion is an essential 
factor. It isa ing feature of a de- 


distinguish: 

mocracy, as distinct from an autocratic form of 
_ government, which controls public opinion instead 
of the other.way round. You need to be able to 
get information on which to form an opinion worth 
forming and then to express that opinion in a way 
that is effective.. You can attend Council meetings, 
as it is customary to allow the public to attend. 
You can follow proceedings in the local paper (and 
the local paper to give adequate reports if they 
not.already do so). You will probably be able 
to read a copy of the minutes in the local library. 
ae authorities are themselves taking more steps 
; spread..information. about local affairs by 
lectures, films, and information centres. It is 
most important for you to vote, when the election 
comes round. In many local divisions and 
parishes there are insufficient candidates to cause 
a contest; and where there is an election a dis- 
eee small proportion of the electors even 
the trouble to vote. If you feel you cannot 
éonscientiously support apy of the candidates you 
should consider becoming one yourself, It is not 
difficult or expensive. ES you have made a special 
study of some subject of local importance or have 
somes experience you may have-something 
to contribute to the welfare of the community in 
ghich you live. Many men who have become 
ja tio seoiienl figures received long training 
t in Local Government. Don’t grumble or 
leave it to others. Take an interest, above all 

vote and, if you can, play an active part. 


What Local Government is there in a Village ?— 
Three bodies share the Local. Government in 4 


ei 


(1) A Parish Council of between five and fifteen 
ynembers is elected in all rural parishes where the 
population is over 300. It has limited powers, but 
some can be of considerable local importance, for 
example, the provision of baths and washhouses, 
footpaths, allotments, e _ greens, war 
memorial, street lighting, etc. A Parish Meeting 
is an assembly of all the Local Government 
electors of the parish, and it meets every March. 
Where there are more than 200 electors they may 
set up a Parish Council; if there are more than 

' 300, they must do so. Where there is no Parish 
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; Council the Parish Meeting assembles twice 

gosta en ig ogg ees 
y ani 

rights of complaint. ia aires 


of a 
County Councillors. cil deals 
with urely local matters we have described. 
The R: District Council takes the medium-sized 
problems like housing and housing conditions and 
sanitary services. The County Council takes the 
major services, like education, police, roads. 


| _ The Local Government in a Small Town.—Here 
| Local Government is shared by two authorities, 
|the Urban District Council andthe County 
| Cound the major services going fo the county 
; ty. ; 


The Local Government in a Medium-sized 
Town.—Here, too, we find only two authorities, 
the Borough Council and the County Council, 
The Borough Council is very similar to the Urban 
District Council mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, but the chairman of the Borough Council 
is a Mayor. Further, not all areas looked after 
by an Urban District Council are small. There 
are flye with a population of over 100,000, On 
the other hand, not all areas with a Borough 
Council are medium sized, many of them haying 
less than 5,000. A town becomes a borough by 
obtaining a Royal Charter, and the borough be- 
comes a corporate body with a Mayor, Alderman, 
and Burgesses (or Citizens). New Romney is one 
of those towns which secured a royal grant because 
of its historic importance. : 


The Local Government in a Large-sized Town.— 
in the largest towns there is only one body. _ The 
County Council plays no part, and the Local 
Authority is the County Borough Council. . Thus 
Leicester is a County Borough independent of the 
Leicestershire County Council. New County 
Boroughs are created by Parliament and the 
requisite minimum population is 100,000; but 
certain towns have retained their status because 
of their historic standing, examples being Oxford 
and Canterbury. There are eighty-three County 
Borough Councils in England and Wales, the 
nearest to London being Croydon, West Ham, and 
East Ham, ‘There are.many in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, such as Preston, Burnley, Leeds, and 
ull, A County Borough may also be a City 
(which is a title of honour conferred upon a town 
by the Crown), but it may not be. It may havea 
Lord Mayor, but not necessarily. 


The Administrative County.—In England and 
Wales sixty-two administrative counties, covered 
by County Councils, have been created, The 
number exceeds the number of. geographical 
counties because the division for Local Goyern- 
ment purposes has been made on. grounds, of 
convenience, . For example, Sussex is split into 
the two Administrative Counties of Hast Sussex 
and West Sussex, and Suffolk is similarly split. 


How Does London Run its Government ?— 
Owing partly to its size and density of population 
(4-5 million), London has its own special form of 
government, There are no County Borough 
Councils within the Administrative County of 
London, and responsibility is divided among the 
London County Council, the City Corporation, 
and the Metropolitan Boroughs. The county 
is divided into twenty-eight metropolitan 
boroughs, each having a Borough Council. . The 
City of London Corporation is rich in tradition, 
and it has remained untouched by the general law 
relating to Local Government. Its functions are 
small compared to its prestige, and it carries out 
a good deal of ceremonial entertainment of distin- 
guished visitors. It works through three 
assemblies. ‘They are first, the Court of Common 
Hall consisting of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and those liverymen of the City 
Companies who are freemen of the City. It elects 
the two City Sheriffs, and nominates two Alder- 
men for Lord Mayor. Second, there is the Court 
: of Aldermen which appoints the Lord Mayor from 
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the two Aldermen nominated by the Court of 
 Gonitnen Hall. Winally, there is the Court of 


Common ‘Council which includes both Aldermen 
and 206 Common Council men, 


"Local Authorities in Scotland.—These consist of 
County Councils, Burgh Councils, and District 
Councils. ‘The County Councils have powers and 
duties similar to those in England and Wales. 
Burgh Councils are of three kinds (Royal, Parlia- 


’ mentary, and Police Burghs. The Royal Burghs 


(holding rights directly from the Crown) and 
Pariarasitery Burghs (created by the Reform 
Aet 1832) correspond generally to County 
Boroughs in England and Wales, but they are not 
entirely independent of the County Councils. The 
Police Burghs correspond generally to the Urban 
Districts and Non-county Boroughs in England. 


‘ The town councils of Burghs consist of Provost, 
Bailies, and Councillors, corresponding to the 


Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors of English 
Councils. The District Councils broadly corre- 
spond to English Rural District Councils. Central 


control of Scottish Local Authorities is exercised 


by the Secretary of State for Scotland, the 
Department of Health 'for Scotland, the Scottish 
Education Department, and other Scottish 
Departments. 


Local Authorities in Northern Ireland.—These 
comprise six Administrative Counties (Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and 
Tyrone); - two County Boroughs (Belfast and 
Londonderry); three Boroughs; and a number 
of Urban and Rural Districts. 


Who Run Local Government ?—We have seen 
that, excluding the area of the London County 
Council, there are seven different types of local 
authority :— 


Parish Meeting. 
Parish Council. 
Rural District. 
Urban District. 
Borough. 
County Borough. 
County. 


Except for the first they consist of representa- 
tives elected by the citizens, who ultimately con- 
trol them, We have already described the Parish 
Meeting and the Parish Council. ‘The whole of the 
members of a Parish Council retire every third 
year, But in Rural and Urban District Councils 
and Borough Councils it is the normal practice for 
one third of the councillors to retire each year. 
No election can therefore produce a totally new 
Council, and some continuity of experience is 
thus assured, 

Besides Councillors there is another group of 


“members called Aldermen in Borough Councils, 


County Borough Councils, and County Councils: 
They are elected, not by the public but by the 
Council itself, forming a fixed percentage of the 
total membership of the Council. ‘Thus Borough 
Councils may consist of eighteen Councillors and 
six Aldermen presided over by a Mayor. 
Councillors are elected by the Burgesses, the 
Aldermen by the Councillors, and the Mayor by the 
Councillors and Aldermen together. If a Goun- 
cillor is made an Alderman he ceases to be a 
Councillor, and the vacancy is filled by an election, 
Aldermen hold office for six years, one half of them 
retiring every third year. An Alderman need not 


have been a Councillor, but he must be qualified 


for election as a Councillor. Such a system 
enables a Council to invite to join them men and 
women of experience who have not stood for 
election. Notice that Urban and Rural District 
Councils do not have Aldermen. 


Who May Vote for Local Government ?—All 
men and women over the age of twenty-one who 
have resided in the district for at least two months 
are entitled to vote, 


__ Who May Be Elected?—A candidate must be a 
British subject and over twenty-one, and he or 
she must either be registered as an elector in the 
area, or Own property there, or have resided there 
for at least twelye months. There are certain 
disqualifications, A candidate for Councillor 


/ 
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t et his ‘nomfuation paber by a 
cone ae seconder and eight supporters (all being 


election takes place. 


How Does Local Government Get its Powers ?— 
A Local Authority may do only those things 
which it has been empowered to do by Act of 
Parliament, There are three kinds of such Acts’: 
General, Adoptive, and Local Acts. A General 
Act may require a Local Authority to do some- 
thing, or it may permit it to do something if the 
authority so wishes. Thus Parliament having 
decided that the minimum school-leaving age is to 
be. fifteen, Local Authorities must see that that 
rule is carried out : they cannot choose some other 
school-leaving age. In such matters the Act 
prescribes what the duties: of Local Authorities 
are to be. Sometimes the Act lays.a duty on the 
public, and requires the Local Authority to see 
that it is carried out, examples being the Shop Acts 

ing hours of shopkeepers. 

An Adoptive Act is one which confers power to | 
do something if the Local 


Who Does the WorkP—A Local Authority 
appoints and pays its officials, who have the 
responsibility of the day-to-day work, A Parish 
Council may appoint only two officials, a clerk and 
treasurer (who may be members of the Council). 
The clerk may be paid (if he is not a member), but 
the treasurer is not paid. ‘ m 

All local authorities must appoint a clerk, He 
is called a Town Clerk for a Borough Council, 
otherwise the Clerk of the Council. Eye County 
Council must appoint a County Medical Officer of 
Health, a- County Surveyor, and a County 
Treasurer. Unlike the Civil Service, where 
technical and administrative functions are kept 
separate, some Local Government posts require 
both technical and administrative skills, Borough 
Councils (and this includes Non-county as well as 
County Borough Councils) and District Councils 
are required to appoint.a Medical Officer of Health, 
4 surveyor, a sanitary inspector, and a treasurer, 

Many other appointments are often necessary. 
For example, directors of education, “public 
analysts, shop inspectors, chief constabl 
pectin ee bere a — pene i 
superintenden: of men itals, 
er ee bi pee ien| Then pie eee 
general and manual staff, for example, t: 

us drivers and conductors, dustmen. pare 
keepers, and 80 on. All the professional admini- 
strative, technical, and clerical staff (from ‘the 
highest, the clerk, to the lowest) are represented 
by N.A.L:G.0., the National Association of Local 
Government Officers. A National Joint Council 


represents the employing authorities and 
employees, 


Where Does the Mone 
money comes from the pu 
is in the neighbourhood 
rn ee of pes 
grants, trading undertakings, 

Rates are a local tax on 
property. Each 


pupae ue ae 
: whom lia’ t} ? 
although he may pay his rates indirectly pM Cea oa 
of his rent. ‘Thus, if the half-yearly rate is 2s. 6d. 
in the £1 (the rate for the year being 6s} an 
occupier of property rated at £32 a year will pay in 
each half year £4 in rates, On the back of the 
demand note you will.see a statement showir 

the services for which the money is requited. 1 
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Council collects the 
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District Councils collect the rates, which include 


amount demanded from them by the Count: 
ancils for the a * 4 
Government grants are a large of an 


cipal undertakings like water, gas, and electricity 
where these services are municipalised. There 
are restrictions on the extent to which profits of 
™m pal trading may be used to relieve the rates. 
Finally, there is the possibility of obtaining aloan, 
generally for a long-term capital development like 
new schools or housing estates. 
How Does Central Government Supervise Loca} 
Government ?—In the same way as Local Author- 
ities owe their existence and their powers to 
Parliament, so Local Government is subordinated 
to central administration. Local Authorities, in 
providing services (for example, a Police Force) 
required by Act of Parliament, are in effect carry- 
ing out local administration of a national service. 
Therefore a Government Department is held 
Tesponsible for seeing that the Local Authorities 
earry out their local duties. As is police, 
the department is the Home Office; for education, 
the Ministry of Education; for town and country 
planning, the Ministry of Local Government 
and Planning. Excluding those specific services 
which are the concern of another Government 
Department, the Ministry of Local Government 
and Plannimg has a general concern for Local Goy- 
érnment as a whole. That ministry has recently 
taken over that general concern from the Ministry 
of Health, and it is interesting to recall that until 
. 7919 the Ministry of Health was known as the 
Local Government Board. 
The tendency is for Central Government to lay 
down broad principles and advice to the Local 
Authorities, who, however, have knowledge of 
_ Jocal circumstances. Supervision is strengthened 
in two ways—by financial control and by in- 
spection. Government Audit is another form of 
control. Grants are made by the Central 
Government, and it is a condition of these grants 
that the Minister is satisfied with the efficiency of 
the local service. Similarly when a loan is asked 
. Furthermore, inspectors are appointed by 
Ministries. These inspectors are really expert 
advisers, whose advice is valued. But to make 
the work and guidance of Central Government 
fruitful, an intimate knowledge of local con- 
ditions is essential, and therefore there is a great 
need for public-spirited men and women to take 
part in Local Government, and for all citizens to 
take a real interest in Local Government affairs, 
ty Trend towards Central Administration.—It 
is being increasingly felt that the country as a 
whole should be responsible for running certain 
services which have been administered-locally, or 
that it should take a more prominent part or 
exercise a closer control. Thus hospitals were 
transferred to the Central Government under the 
National Health Service Act. An earlier example 
was the creation of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board (now called the National Assistance Board) 
a national body to deal with certain unemployed 
not covered by the national unemployment insur- 
ted a large group of 
persons 
rates. 


ment itself. Second, Central Government may 
develop such a rigid control of the administration 
of such old functions as remain, as to remove 
opportunity for local initiative. There is thus the 
final danger that Local Authorities may beeome so 
weak as to be unable to arouse interest in their work 
among the body of local citizens. 


. The Boundary Commission.—A Boundary Com- 
- mission was established under an Act of 1945: to 
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make a survey to alter or define the boundaries 
of counties and other areas. The creation of 
effective and convenient units of local administra- 
tion was intended. But the Commission could not 
recommend the creation of new types of authorities 
exercising powers over regional areas. It could 
not create a Greater Manchester or a Greater 
Birmingham County Council with a two-tier system 
of authorities such as we have described for the 
Lendon County Council and the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils. 


The Report (1947) of the Local Government 

ion.—The Commission de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph pointed oyt in 
its Report for 1947 the causes of weakness in 
Local Government and prescribed some remedies. 
The weaknesses were said to be due to: (1) the 
disparity in size and resources of individual 
counties, county boroughs, and county districts ; 
(2) the failure of the Local Government system to 
adapt itself to the changing pattern of industrial 
England, particularly in regard to what are called 
the great conurbations (a term given to the con- 
centrated urban districts of Manchester, Mersey- 
side, the Black Country, and similar districts); (3) 
the haphazard allocation of functions among Local 
Authorities; and (4), above all, the conflict 
between county councils and county borough 
councils, The general principle underlying their 
recommendations was that one tier government in 
certain types and sizes of areas is preferable, but 
that elsewhere the two-tier system should prevail. 
At present as we have seen, there are two types of 
government (if for this purpose we ‘gnore the 
parish councils)—the one-tier Local Government 
(county boroughs) and the two-tier (in the county 
areas); and twice as many people live in the 
country areas as live in the county boroughs. The 
Commission recommended the division of England 
and Wales into counties each with its own County 
Council, the largest of the present counties being 
divided, and the smallest merged with others. 
There would also be a number of new counties 
consisting of large cities and towns. Some of 
these new counties would have one-tier adminis- 
tration like the present County Boroughs. County 
Boroughs would no longer be separate from the 
Administrative County for all Local Government 
purposes. The principal difference between the 
proposed new County Boroughs and the present 
ones was that the County Council and not the 
County Borough Council would be responsible for 
services like the main town and country plan, 
the police force, the fire service, land drainage, 
remand homes, and other subjects. Thus County 
Boroughs would be “ most-purpose ” author ties 
(ag the Report describes them) instead of being 
* all purpose ” as they are at present. At present 
there are forty-nine County Councils and eighty 
County Boroughs in England. Under the 
recommendations there would be sixty-seven new 
counties, of which forty-seven would be two-tier, 
and twenty would be one-tier. The latter twenty 
have been selected from the largest County 
Boroughs. 


The Future of Local Government.—It was felt in 
some quarters that the scheme set out in the 
Report of the Local Government Boundary 
Commission mitigated the conflict between County 
Councils and County Boroughs part.y by inte- 
grating the big town with the surrounding 
countryside. Furthermore, the proposals would 
eliminate the unfit units, as the weaker County 
Councils and County Boroughs are removed from 
the rank of the new top-tierauthorities. But the 
proposals were criticised because they ignored 
the whole regional problem. In other words they 
failed, it was said! to provide areas and author- 
ities capable of carrying services which require 
large-scale planning. 


Termination of the Boundary Commission.—A}- 
though the Act which established the Boundary 
Commission gave them wide powers to review and 
alter local government areas it had been silent 
about the functions of local government. In June 
1949 the Commission was wound up by the 
Government, which held that that course was a 
logical sequel to the findings of the Commission 
and cast no reflections on its work. The Com- 
mission, it was said, had soon discovered that the 
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existing Parliament. In the debate in the House 
aS hope was expressed that the Minister re- 
sponsible would build on the experience gained by 

_ the Boundary Commission. 


The Regional Problem.—Responsibility for 
lectricity and gas supply, civil airfields, hospitals, 
trunk roads, and other services has recently been 

_ taken away from Local Authorities and vested in 
regional or central bodies. is a question for the 
_ future whether there should not be elected councils 
set up to cover regional areas which have become 
the necessary unit for services like those just 
mentioned. This crisis in Local Government is 
discussed in The Development of Local Government, 
by Professor William Robson of London 
University, and he urges that Local Government 

_ should be raised to a higher plane by creating 
regional organs. That something should be left for 
collective action on a small scale has been urged 
by those who look to an awakening in the country- 
side and in the small towns by a revival of the 
neighbourhood unit. They think that Ward 
Committees or Ward Meetings—a town equivalent 


__ Of Parish Councils—should manage the Community 
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Centres and Health Centres (in their non-medical 
aspects), primary schools, and communal restaur- 
ants. - such & way men and women, acting 
together in small things can learn to consider 
together large issues and to control their repre- 

_ sentatives in widerspheres. These “ primary cells 
of democracy " would foster democracy by train- 
ing us’ to run our own local affairs more as self- 
governing communities. 


The Local Government Act, 1948, provided for 
grants by the Exchequer to give aid to counties 
whose rateable value per head of population falls 
below the average of the country. The Act also 
authorises allowances for Local Government 
representatives to cover loss of earnings or to 
effect extra expenses incurred. For a period not 
exceeding four hours in one day the allowance 
is up to a maximum of ten shillings, and for a 
period over four hours the allowance is up to 
twenty shillings. 


OUTLINE OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

What is DemocracyP—Democracy is a form of 
Government in which the supreme powers of 
Government are vested in the whole body of 
citizens, It thus differs from an autocracy, in 
which these powers are vested in one person, from 
an oligarchy (powers vested in a few people), and 
from an aristocracy (powers vested in a privileged 
class), This country, the United States, the 
dinavian countries, and most of the Domin- 
ions are among the examples of a democracy. 
The classification of Governments into monarchy 
(a form of government with a King at the head) 
and republic (which has no King but a President) 
cuts across the division of Governments into those 
which are democratic and those which are not. 
¥or example, the United States isa democracy, but 
nota monarchy, In this Guide we try to explain 
how democracy works in Great Britain: the 
essential methods whereby the people control the 
Government; the way Government itself works 
(including Parliament, the Civil Service, Local 
Government, and the Judiciary), the privileges and 
duties of citizenship, and the effect, on the people. 
In this way our simple definition of democracy 
will take on life and meaning, and the outline 
should help.us to understand the set of principles 

which go to make up the idea of democracy. 


Essentials of Democracy.—The fundamental 
way in which the mass of citizens control the 
Government is a combination of methods, namely 
universal suffrage, the rule of the majority, and 
the right to oppose the Government. Under the 
first of these three principles all citizens, male or 
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What is the British ConstitutionP—It is some- 
times said that our Constitution is an unwritten 
one, and this means that there is no single docu- 
ment called a Constitution... In this respect this 


country is unique. Democracy is preserved by 
the ordinary law, by the political organisation of 
the people, by custom, and by rights which de- 
pend upon the capacity of the people to preserve 
them. 


Government of the People.—The supreme law- 
making body is Parliament (a word which origin- 
ally meant.a talk). Parliament has grown from 
the original principle that in important matters 
such as making the laws the king ought not to act 
without counsel and consent, and it now consists 
of two Houses, the House of Lords, composed of 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the House of 
Commons representing the commoners. 


House of Commons.—This is taken first. because 
the principal share of parliamentary business is 
conducted in the Commons and because 
position of the House of Lords is better under- 
stood when the functions of the Commons have 
been explained. Its business is divided into 
ak branches: legislative, financial, and 


Composition of the House of Commons.—Its 
members consist of 625 citizens of the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland, who receive a 
salary, Women are eligible for membership. 
Adult citizens of both sexes have the right to vote 
at general elections subject to certain qualifica- 
tions. The Speaker or chairman is elected by a 
free vote of the House from among the members. 
As Speaker he presides over debates with im- 
partiality and safeguards the rights of members. 
He is the link between the House and the Crown. 
The life of a Parliament is limited to five years, 
although, on the advice of the Prime Minister, the 

ing may dissolve Parliament and issue a procla- 
mation calling for election of a new Parliament. 
Parliament is adjourned from day to day while 
in session. At the end of the session it is pro- 
rogued, At the expiry of its life it is dissolved. 
The work of the House is governed by rules called 
Standing Orders. Theoretically a member cannot 
resign. If he wishes to retire he applies for an 
office called “Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds,” an historic office which, being an 
office under the Crown, disqualifies the holder 
from sitting in Parliament. 


Legislation.—Legislation is the work of making 
laws. The law of this country consists of common 
law, statute law, and equity. One may describe 
the common law as that based on custom and 
usage as declared and expounded by judges, 
Statute law is the law made by Parliament, 
enshrined in Acts of Parliament or statutes of 
the realm.. Parliament is thus concerned with 
the making of statute law. The classification of 
law is further explained on page 123. 


How Laws are made.—Any member of the House 
Commons may present a Bill after giving 


formal notice, but the principal Bills are those 


introduced by the Government: based upon its 


programme. as outlined in the King’s Speech, 
The Bill has to pass three Readings before it is 

by the Commons, The First Reading is 
a formality. The House gets down to discussion 
at the Second Reading, when general principles 
as distinct from details are discussed, If these 


principles are approved, the Bill passes its Second | 
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by informal agreement, the Bill drops, for except 
as provided for by the Parliament Acts of 1911 and 
1949 a Bill cannot be presented for the Royal 
Assent until the concurrence of both Houses has 
been obtained. Under the Parliament Act of 
1911, the Lords had power to delay all Bills 
‘except Money Bills for two years if they are un- 
acceptable, though this power is seldom used. 
The Parliament Act, 1949, reduced the Lord’s 
delaying power from two years to pne. When 4 
Bill has passed by both Houses or in accord- 
ance with the Parliament Acts 1911 and 1949, the 
final stage is the Royal Assent. Since the time of 
Queen Anne no English king or queen has ever 
refused assent to a Bill. 


Money Functions of the Commons.—We return 


" to the Commons and its second function (and one 


Of its earliest in history) to provide the State with 
money. The Government cannot raise money 
by taxation (or in any other way) or spend 


_ Money without the authority of Parliament; 


s 


this power of authority belongs exclusively 

the Commons. The House can vote money 
only on the demand and on the responsibility of a 
minister of the Crown. The work of government, 
—whether it be the maintenance of armed forces 
or education or health measures—all costs money. 
les raised by Parliament’ (taxes or loans) 

are paid into the Bank of England into a fund 
ealled the “Consolidated Fund,” and all pay- 
ments by the State are from this fund. There is 


’ ¢hus one national till, Some taxes are permanent, 


and some imposed for a year at a time, Some 
expenditure is permanent (like interest on the 
National Debt), and some is granted annually by 
Parliament. The annual proposals of the Govern- 
ment for raising money are called the Budget, 
The proposals for spending the money are called 
Estimates, divided into four groups: Navy, 
Army, Air Force, and the Civil Services. For 
financial business the House converts itself into 
a Committee—a committee called “ Committee 
of Supply ”—to consider Estimates for spending 
money, and the ‘“‘ Committee of Ways and Means” 
to resolve how to raise money. ‘The Consolidated 


Fund is controlled by the Comptroller and 


safeguard against 


Auditor-General, who watches that money only 
goes to authorised purposes. His reports on the 
accounts of Government Departments are ex- 
amined by a Public Accounts Committee of the 
House of Commons. 


Critical Functions of the Commons.—Parliament 
itself does not govern. The King’s ministers are 
responsible for governmen. and parliamentary 
government means that .’arliament ensures that 
those ministers represent and have the confidence 
of the party which possesses a maiority in the 
House; and further, that it controls the action 
of ministers by questions and. criticisms. Any 
member may address a question to any relevant 
minister (being a member of the House). He 
may ask either for an oral or a written auswer. 
Oral answers are given at Question Time, dnd 
supplementary questions may be put. No debate 
is allowed to arise. This practise is an important 
administration or abuse, 
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for it concentrates a powerful form of criticism on 
government action or inaction. Furthermore at 
the end of each sitting a half an hour is allocated 
for further development by a member of a matter 
on which he considers he has had an unsatisfactory 
reply. This is called raising matters ‘‘on the 
Adjournment.” Or the House can ask for a 
return of information, although the Government 
lays papers before the House on its own initiative. 
These are called “‘Command Papers” because 
they are supposed to be presented by command 
of the King. Other methods of obtaining informa- 
tion are the appointment of a Royal Commission 
(like that on the Press) or a parliamentary com- 
mittee or a tal committee. Papers 
laid before the House, the returns, and the reports 
of commissions and committees make up the mass 
of papers known popularly as “ blue books.” “All 
these methods are ways of obtaining information 
on which criticism may be based. What are the 
opportunities of making criticism? We have 
already referred to the motion on the Adjourn- 
ment, but there are many other ways. Any 
member may propose a motion of condemnation 
of any member or department of the Government, 
and such a motion would become a vote of want 
of confidence if it were made by the leader of the 
opposition. Other opportunities are afforded 
when authority is sought for expenditure—it is an 
ancient principle that grievances should be re- 
dressed before supply of money is granted. In 
all these ways Parliament constantly controls and 
criticises the Government. The verbatim official 
report of _— debates in Parliament is known as 


House of Lords.—There are about 790 members 
including royal princes, archbishops, marquesses, 
earls, viscounts, bishops, barons, and judicial life 
peers. It is the oidest second chamber in the 
world and the most hereditary in its character. 
The Lord High Chancellor presides. The House 
of Lords has two sets of functions, legislative and 
judicial, It is a party to legislation within the 
limits imposed by the Parliament Acts of 1911 and 
1949. The judicial functions of the House of 
Lords sprang from the fact that it is the highest 
Court of Appeal for the United Kingdom, Only 
the seven Law Lords and those peers who have 
held judicial appointments hear these appeals, 
which are presided over by the Lord Chancellor. 
These decisions are final and become part of 
Common Law. In July 1949 a motion by Lord 
Reading in favour of allowing peeresses in their 
own right to sit in the Lords was adopted on a free 


The King.—We have seen that the Central 
Government is vested in the High Court of 
Parliament or The King in Parliament, consist- 
ing of the King and the two Houses. The King 
derives his title to the Crown as the descendant 
and heir of the Electress of Hanover, in whom 
and his heirs the succession was established by 
the Act of Settlement, 1701. Thus the King’s 
tenure of the Crown holds for life (unless he 
abdicates), it is hereditary, and it is held by 
statutory right. The King is a constitutional 
monarch; he takes an oath at his Coronation to 
rule according to the laws and customs of the 
people. He is the link binding the United King- 
dom with the self-governing Dominions (where he 
is represented by a resident Governor-General), 
In law the King can do no wrong, and he is the 
fount of honour and justice in the realm. He is 
the head of the Forces, which are governed by 
* "s tions.” He is also head of ‘the 
Executive, that is all the work of the State is 
enacted in the name and under the authority of 
the Crown. He opens Parliament by reading a 
speech from the Throne in the House of Lords, and 
this speech, for which the Government is respon- 
sible, outlines the Government’s programme for 
the session...-His assent is necessary before a Bill 
becomes an Act of Parliament. 


The Parties.—We have said that the right of a 
minority to oppose is an essential of democracy, 
and this idea means that political parties are 
allowed to function, The party system implies a 
government party (which has the largest number 
of candidates) and an opposition known as His 
Majesty’s. Opposition (the leader of which re- 
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the latter half of the seventeenth century as 
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- ceives a salary). The party system emerged in 


Parliament gained the right to be the law-making 
body.. The original division was between Tories 
and Whigs, the former representing broadly 
country interests and emerging from the Cavaliers, 
and the latter broadly representing new interests 
and having their origin in the Roundheads. ‘Thus 
of the three main political parties today, we may 
say that the Conservative Party’s line of growth 
is from Cavalier to Tory, to Unionist and to 
' Conservative; the Liberal Party’s growth is from 
Roundhead to Whig and now Liberal; while the 
Labour Party is the youngest of the three. The 
Conservative Party advocates private ownership 
of land and the means of life and is inclined to 
take a cautious attitude to reform. The Liberal 
Party strongly advocates free trade and also sup- 
ports private enterprise, but initiates and supports 
reform. The Labour Party distrusts private enter- 
prise and looks to State action or nationalisation to 
bring about a better distribution of wealth. In 
1918 the Labour Party broadened its constitution 
to include ‘‘ all workers by hand and brain ” and 
first took office as the Government in 1924, but in 
a minority position. The first Labour Govern- 
ment with a majority of its own was that 
elected in 1945. Each party has a Leader 
in the House, The Leader of the largest party 
is the Prime Minister, and his chief support- 
ing party colleagues: are the Cabinet. The 
Leader of the main opposition party is the Leader 
of the Opposition, and his leading colleagues 
would comprise his Cabinet in the event of his 
coming into power by a change of Government. 
The rank and file of supporters are called Back 
Benchers. All parties have Whips, who discuss 
between them the arrangement of business and 
“whip ” up members to vote in support of their 
party. A “One-line Whip” means ordinary 
business. A ‘! Two-line Whip” indicates more 
important business: A‘ Three-line Whip” 
indicates business of first importance. 


| The Executive.—We must now turn from law- 
making by Parliament to the carrying out of 
the law. The work of applying the law and 
securing obedience is called the executive work 
of the Government. The Executive comprises 
five bodies; the King, the Privy Council, the 
Cabinet, the Government Departments or De- 
partments of State and the Civil Service. The 
King as the Head of the State is the nominal head 
of the executive. 


The Privy Council is the King’s own Council, 
consisting of over 300 distinguished men drawn 
from all walks of life and including Peers, Judges, 
and clergy, all of whom become Privy Councillors 
by virtue of their services to the country. Its 
office is permanent, and as its name indicates its 
function to give private advice to the King. It 
is thus an advisory Council, and from it have 
sprung many organs of the constitution. For 
example, the Judiciary or courts of justice have 
grown from the King’s Council sitting as a Court 
of Justice, and today the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council is a body of distinguished 
lawyers acting as a Court of Appeal from courts 
of overseas parts of the Empire. Many of our 
Government Departments have grown from 
Committees: of the Privy Council formed for 
specific tasks, for example, finance, education, 
trade. Much business is dealt with by the Privy 
Council, and it issues Orders in Council within the 
policy framed by Parliament; these Orders thus 
supplement the laws. 


The Cabinet was originally a committee of the 
Privy Council. It consists of the principal 
Ministers of the Crown, and is responsible for 
deciding the policy of the Government on all 
matters affecting the country, whether on foreign 

_ or home affairs. It has also complete control of 
the Government Departments. It is thus. the 
central link in the whole machine of government, 
It is presided over by the Prime Minister, and its 
members, the chief ministers, vary in number. 
It generally consists of the First Lord of the 

- Treasury (who is also the Prime Minister), the 
Lord President of the Council, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the leading 
Secretaries of State, and other Ministers at the 
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| discretion of the Prime binet meet- — 
ings are held in secret. ‘The Cabinet is responsible 

for the individual actions of its members. This 


formally mentioned in law until recent times. 
is the link between Cabinet and King. It is he 
who decides when to advise the King to dissolve 
Parliament. 


Departments according to subject. ) 
of each is a Minister, responsible for his. work to 
Parliament, with an Under-Secretary. 
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follows from the requirement that a Minister's 
policy must be in agreement with Cabinet policy. 
Thus the Government Have a common policy 

act as one man. This is the meaning of the 
phrase “ Ministerial responsibility.”” 


The Prime Minister.—The office of Prime 
Minister, like the existence of the Cabinet, was ~<a 
e 


He is leader of the Government 
party in the House of Commons and gives a lead 
on policy. He advises the King on the appoint- 


ment of high officials—for example, in the Diplo- 


matic Corps, the Forces, and the Judiciary. A 
recent writer has pointed out how the Constitu- 
tion has, after long evolution, divided the func- 
tions of leadership and vested them in two 
personages—a Prime Minister who is temporary 
and removeable by the will-of the electorate and 
the King, who, by contrast, embodies the principle 
of continuity. 


The Government Departments.—The work of 
administering the laws is delegated to different 
At the head 


, also a 
member of the Government. We may divide the 
Departments into six groups; the Defence Ser- 
vices, the Taxing Departments, the Social Ser- 
vices, the Post Office, Productive Departments 
(like the Forestry Commission which produces 
timber), and the rest, 


Defence Services and their Supply.—These 
consist of the Board of Admiralty, the Army 
Council (War Office), the Air Council (Air Ministry), 
the Committee of Imperial Defences, and the 
Ministry of Supply. The responsible heads of 
fighting services are thus civilians, and in this 
way the constitution ensures that the general 
interests are preserved and are not subordinated 
to professional or service interests, For the first 
time in British history a Ministry of Defence was 
established in 1947 with Lord Alexander as the first 
Minister. He was responsible for the formation of 
a unified policy for the Armed Forces of the Crown 
as a whole and their requirements. In yiew of the 
shortage of raw material in 1951 a department was 
set up under the charge of the Lord Privy Seal to 
ensure adequate supplies in future and called the 
Ministry of Materials, 


The Taxing Departments consists of the Inland 
Revenue, which assesses and collects Income Tax, 
and the ms and Excise, which collects 
taxes on certain goods when imported into this 
country and certain commodities produced in this 
country (e.g., beer, liquors), and taxes certain 
transactions (e.9., D’ e tax) or activities 
(entertainment tax). 


The Social Services.—Into this important 
group we may put the National Assistance Board, 
Ministry of National Insurance, the Ministry of 
Pensions, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of 
Saat) oe Ministry of Education, and Ministry of 

ealth. . 

The National Assistance Board conducts the 
administration of national assistance and non- 
contributory old-age pensions, 

The Ministry of National Insurance operates, 
as its name implies, National Health Insurance, 
administering all money benefits thereunder, 
Old Age Pensions and Family allowances. 

The Ministry of Pensions operates pensions for 
death or disablement in war (including civilians) 
and the care of disabled and war orphans, : 

The Ministry of ‘Labour and National Service 
operates the Employment Exchanges, the Ap- 
pointments Department, Unemployment Insur- 
ance, Resettlement, Training .of the Disabled, 
Factory Inspection, and Training Centres. \ 

The Ministry of Food purchases food and 
distributes it through the rationing system. 

The Ministry of Hducation—The education 
services are operated by the local education 
authorities, but the Ministry controls and guides 
such services. / i ial Mel 


ster. Cabinet meet- 
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The 
health 


The Post Office employs more staff than 
other department, and works the posts, ie. 
graphs, telephones, and the Savings Bank. 
Sephee oF techn ste ror at kA 

Z as pa ou and 
family allowances, and issuing wireless ikences, 


Productive Departments.—A number of other 
Departments produce essential and useful pro- 
ducts, The of Supp! th 


production of 
Ministry of Works supplies building 


Other Departments.—There still remains some 
forty or more other Departments. Twenty of 
these are smail and employ only about 15,000 
people between them: they include the Mint, | 
the British Museum, the of. Friendly | 
Societies, ete. The other group includes some of | 
the most important offices. The list is :— 


The Treasury; controls national finance and 
manages the Civil Service. 

The Foreign Office; conducts relations with 
foreign countries. 

~ The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is 
responsible for government activities relating | 
to agriculture and fisheries. : 

The Ministry of Civil Aviation; directs and | 
develops civil aviation and provides and | 

operates aerodromes. 

The Colonial Office manages relations with 
Colonies, protectorates, protected states, and 
mandated territories. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office deals 
‘with Dominion Affairs. 

The County Courts Department manages the 
business of County Courts. 

Ministry of Fuel and Power directs and 
controls the production and consumption of 
coal, gas, and electricity. 

The Home Office is responsible for Police, 
Prisons, Aliens, Children, National Fire Service, 


etc. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment deals with housing and new towns, plan- 
ning and control of the use of land, and general 
oversight of the work of Local Government. 

The Central Information Office manages 
government and national publicity. 

The National Savings Commissioners directs 
the National Savings movement. 

The Prison Commissioners manage Prisons. 

The Registrar Generals’ Department deals 
with registration of births, deaths, and marri- 
ages, and with the Census. 

The Stationery Office produces all govern- 
ment publications and stationery and printing 
for government offices. 
oan Supreme Court Office manages the Law 

arts. 

The Board of Trade covers certain activities 

by of industry and trade, except fuel and power, 
building, agriculture, and food. 

The Ministry of Transport controls all forms 
of transport and traffic, road construction and 
maintenance. 4 

The War Damage Commission deals with all 
war-damage claims. ; 

The Scottish Department of Agriculture 
deals with agriculture in Scotland. 

The Scottish Department of Health directs 
and controls health services in Scotland. 


The Civil Service consists of all employees in 
the Government Departments. They are em- 
ployed by “ The Crown,” and their salaries are 
authorised annually by Parliament. The em- 
ployees of Public Corporations (like the National 
Coal Board) are not Civil Servants, nor are those 
employed by local authorities... Judges are not 
Civil Servants. The total number of men and 
women in the Civil Service (apart from industrial 
workers) in the autumn of 1951 was 650,000 or 
about 3 per cent. of the total working population, 
and this includes 250,000 non-industrial Post 
Office. employees. The net figure of 400,000 
contrasts with 500,000 during the war. The Civil 
Service (leaving out the postal workers consisting 
of postmen, telephonists, etc.) is divided broadly 
into five classes: the Administrative, the Execu- 


tive, the Professional, Scientific and Technical, the 


Minisiry of Health directs and controls 
services. 
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Clerical and the Messengers, Cleaners, etc. The 
Administrative Class consists of the higher ad- 
ministrators (about one out of every 100 Civil 
Servants), who formulate the policy to be followed. 


| institute al pi 
| this is usually done by the police or other official 
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The Executive classes direct the blocks of business 
which the carrying out of that policy entails; and 
this group includes inspectors of various kinds 
(who not merely inspect but are advisers). The 
Ra rye eine doctors, pager? hing Sei 

wyers, accountants, etc. Clerical 
Class do the clerical work. 


LAW AND THE COURTS. 


Criminal and Civil Law.—The most obvious 
practical divisien of English law is into criminal 


| and civil law. Criminal law treats of crimes, 
| which may be defined as offences against the 


community, and whose commission is punished 
by the State, usually by imprisonment ora fine. 
With some exceptions every citizen has a right to 
. but in practice 


. €.g., Government Departments, or in the 
ease of serious crimes, by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

Civil law treats generally of a special relation 
between one citizen and another, To slander 
some one is a civil wrong, and so is a breach of 
contract. In such cases the injured party or 

plaintiff *’ has a civil right of action against the 
other, the “ defendant,” and if successful he will 
be awarded “damages.” ‘These damages are 
intended as a compensation to the plaintiff, not 
as a punishment to the defendant (though inci- 
dentally they may be that as well). ..Often an act 
may be both a crime and a civil wrong, ¢.9., an 
assault or the injuring of an innocent pedestrian 
by a drunken motorist. 

An important distinction between criminal and 
civil wrongs is that criminal proceedings, once 
started, cannot be abandoned except by per- 
mission of the court, while civil actions may be 
settled out of court or abandoned by the plaintiff 
at any stage. 


Common Law, Statute Law, and Equity.— 
Common Law.—Another important division of the 
law is that into Common Law, Statute Law, 
and Equity. Common Law is the body of 
customary or “case” Jaw which has not been 
enacted by Parliament, but which is to be found 
in the judgments of superior courts extending 
back over many hundreds of years. A judge will 
not admit that he “makes” law. When a 
superior judge has to decide a point of law not 
covered by statute, he refers to and is guided by 
the Common Law as embodied in these Judgments, 
which constitute “ precedents” and are binding 
upon him. In giving his judgment he does not 
declare what the law shall be, but only enunciates 
what it already is. For example, murder and 
conspiracy are Common Law crimes, and slander 
a Common Law “tort,” or civil wrong. Their 
definitions and the law relating to them are judge 
—and not Parliament—made. ; 


Statute Law.—Statute law is the law made by 
the King in Parliament, that is to say, approved 
as a Bill by both Houses of Parliament and then 
given the King’s assent. It would be unconstitu- 
tional for the King to withhold his assent to a Bill 
which has passed both Houses of Parliament. 

Both Houses must approve a Bill before it is 
presented for Royal Assent. Under the Parlia- 
ment Act 1911, passed as the result of a constitu- 
tional crisis, 2 Money Bill (a Bill certified as such 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons), may 
after a month become law without the Lords’ 
approval, and a Bill other than a Money Bill 
if passed by the House of Commons in three 
successive Parliamentary Sessions. Under the 
Parliament Act, 1949, it is possible to secure the 
enactment of legislation, in spite of its rejection 
by the House of Lords, within a period of one year 
from the Second Reading, or nine months from 
the Third Reading in the House of Commons. 

Statute law is supreme in three senses, First, 
it can override or overrule any part of the Common 
Law, or even its own previous enactments. 
Secondly, there is in theory no limit, not even a 
physical one, to what can be enacted by it; for 
example, it might even be possible to enact that 
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a particular man was a woman, or that two and’ 
two were five, “ for 
Thir 


_ system originated in the Middle Ages when persons 


deputies, delivered in the courts of Chancery, were 
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i 
the purposes of the Act.” | 
rdly, there is no authority which can undo or 
rride its enactments except another Act, and 
y enacted Act of Parliament can therefore 
. ‘There is here a striking 


against an. accused uire 
“indicted ” for trial by jury. This they 
taking depositions from witnesses. If they de- 
cide that there is no prima facie case, the accused 
is discharged; if that there is such a case, he is 
committed for trial either to the Quarter Sessions 
or the Assizes. In many of the bigger towns a 
barrister known as a “Stipendiary Magistrate 
is appointed to act as sole and permanent magis- 
trate, and in London there are a number of such 
magistrates known as Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates. ; - ‘ 


2. Quarter Sessions.—These courts have a wide 
jurisdiction, but cannot try the most serious 
crimes, ¢.g., murder, treason, or bigamy. ‘Trial is 
by jury. The courts are of two kinds. Those 
which sit for the county are presided over by 
magistrates for the county ; those for boroughs b 
experienced barristers known as “ Recorders.” 
Courts of Quarter Sessions also hear appeals from 
Petty Sessions. 


B ity.—England is peculiar in possessing a 
ond sadee-made body of civil law known as 
uity,” which is administered in the civil 
urts concurrently with the Common Law. The 


jeeking relief which the Common Law could not 
xive then, invoked the aid of the Chancellor, 
*the keeper of the King’s conscience.” Origin- 
ally the Chancellor’s decisions and those of his 
founded more or less on principles of natural 
in time they became crystallised into 
These two 


cognizance, é.g., trusts, or the specific performance 


“Scotland Yard,” for instance, is not a Central 


ystems concurrently. “ The currents of law and 
uity flow in a single stream, but their waters do 
not mingle,” and a lawyer has still often to con- 
sider the merits of his client’s case both “‘in 
equity ”’ and “ at law.” 
_ The Chancery Division of the High Court is 
now principally concerned with the matters with 
which the Court of Chancery formerly dealt, that 
is, matters of which the Common Law took no 


of contracts. 


‘Crime Prevention and Detection.—The primary 
duty of the police is the maintenance of law and 
order and the prevention of crime, They are also 
concerned with the investigation of crimes com- 
mitted. There is no national police force, but 
about forty separate bodies under the immediate 
control of County and other local authorities. 


Government body, but merely the Criminal 
Investigation Department of the Metropolitan 
Police and does not investigate crimes outside the 
Metropolitan Police Area unless. requested to. 
All police forces are, however, under the general 
control of the Home Secretary to ensure that 
conditions of work and pay are comparable 
throughout the country, To qualify for Central 
Government grants towards their upkeep, all 
be are required to maintain a certain level of 
efficiency. 


Crime Investigation and Prosecution.—Every 
citizen has a right to arrest a person whom he sees 
committing a serious offence, but a police officer 
has certain additional powers of arrest. When a 
crime is reported or suspected, it is the duty of the 
police, or in some cases of official bodies, to in- 
vestigate the facts, 

It is a presumption of English law that a man 
accused.of an offence is innocent until his guilt is 
proved, and this is not considered to be done until 
the prosecution has shown not only that an offence 
has been committed, but that, beyond all reason- 
able doubt, the prisoner committed it. Otherwise 

he must be found not guilty and discharged. A 
man may not be tried twice for the same offence. 


The System of English Courts. 


I. Criminal Courts.—1. Courts of Petiy Sess; 
—At the bottom of the ladder are the Courts of 
Petty Sessions, which can ‘try minor offences 
punishable either by fine or imprisonment, with 
a maximum of six months’ imprisonment for one 
offence and twelve months for two or ‘more, 
These courts are presided over by not fewer than 
two local Magistrates, called Justices of the Peace, 
whose office is honorary, and who are appointed 


by the Lord Chancellor on the recommendation 


of the Lord Lieutenant of the County. 


are J.P.’s ex officio. 
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Officials, e.9., Mayors during their term of office, 


Most: J.P.3 are Jaymen, but 


3. Courts of Assize—-England and Wales are 


divided into a number of circuits of very ancient 
origin, each comprising a number of Assize towns. 
One or more judges of the High Court go on each 
circuit at least three times a year, 
jurisdiction is unlimited, and they also deal with 
such civil cases as ‘can be conveniently dealt with 
= ear than at the High Court of Justice 

in London. 


Their criminal 


ee A great many divorce cases are thus 
of. 
The Central Criminal Court, or Old Bailey, as 


it is popularly known, is the seat of the Assizes 

for the City and County of London and certain 

parts. of the home counties. 

immense population of this area, the Sessions are 

i once & month, and four courts are held at a 
e. 


Because of the 


4. The Court of Criminal Appeal,—This court is 


situated in the Royal Courts of Justice Building in 
London and usually consists of two judges of the 
King’s Bench and the Lord Chief Justice. Appeals 
from Quarter Sess 
court, which has. powers 
augment sentences on appeal. 


ions and the Assizes lie to this 
to quash, reduce, or 


5. House of Lords.—An appeal from the Court 


of Criminal Appeal lies to the House of Lords. 
This appeal is not, however, of right, and the 


“flat” or permission of the Attorney-General 
must, be obtained. 


The constitution of the House of Lords as a. . 


judicial body is discussed on another page. 


Il. The Civil Courts.—1. The County Court,— 
There are about 500 County Courts in Hngland 
and Wales which are grouped into cireuits (not 
the same as the Assize Circuits). A. County 
Court Judge visits each court at least once a 
month. Broadly speaking, his function is to try 
civil actions when their amount involved is not 
over £200, or in some cases £500, 


2. High Court of Justice —The High Court of 
Justice is one of the two branches of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, the other being the Court 
of Appeal, described below. The High Court 
deals with all civil cases, except those dealt with 
by the County Courts or by the civil side of the 


Assizes, Since 1873 it has been divided into three’ 
divisions :— : 


(1) the King’s Bench Division, which is’ 


principally concerned with Common Law cases’ 


> an 


(8) the Probate, Divoree, and Admiralty 


Division, whose title is self explanatory. 
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to this court. Appeals. are’ 
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Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.—-This 

® committee of lawyers, drawn from the Privy 

uncillors, who hear appeals from decisions of 
colonial and ecclesiastical courts. 


The Attorney General is the senior law officer in 
the House of Commons and the chief legal adviser 
to the Crown. 


Aid.—The Legal Aid and Advice Act 1949 


all the principal courts of law, from magis- 

. trates’ courts to the House of Lords, to persons 
whose disposable income does not exceed £420 
@ year and whose disposable capital does not 
‘exceed £500. “* Disposable income ” is the income 

r rent, rates, taxes, and other basic charges 

‘ ve been met, and “ disposable capital ” will not 
normally be regarded as including the value of the 
house in which a man lives, or his furniture or 
other household possessions. State interference 

- with the scheme has been led against by 
. its administration in the hands of the Law 
y y and the Bar Council. Apart from liti- 
gation, legal advice will be available irrespective 

’ of income similar to that given by the present 
yoluntary Poor Man’s Lawyer service. That part 
of the Act relating to the High Court and Court of 
— was brought into force on October 2nd, 


GUIDE TO INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


The economic ‘recovery of the country and its 
future welfare hinges so much upon healthy 
relations between employers and employees that 
we review brietly here some of the main features 
of industrial relations. From this we may 
observe the activities of Trade Unions and go 
on to examine how they are organised and how 
they grew up. 


Collective Bargaining.—The wages and con- 

_ ditions of more than half the workers of the 
country are settled by machinery voluntarily set 
up by agreement between employers’ organisations 
and Trade Unions for this purpose. These 
eollective agreements although not legal contracts 
are honoured by both sides, They cover. not 
only wages, but hours and overtime, holidays, 
tra , relations between management and 
workers, procedure for avoiding disputes, etc. 
Unions have preferred this collective 

7 with employers under a voluntary 
system rather than seek protective legislation, 
although legislation has been framed in certain 
mecessary circumstances, such as the Factory Acts 
ee the hours of work of women and young 


Voluntary Negotiations on Wages.—The pro- 
cedure for wage and other negotiations in the 
primary industries varies with the industry and 
often depend on long-established practice or 
Thus in the building industry there has 


custom. 
In 


- been a National Joint Council since 1920. 
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some other industries—for example, 
and shipbuilding—joint contanendet go | 


-mining industry in 1948, with a 
ational Reference Tribunal which adjudicates 
where the Committee cannot agree. 


Joint Industrial Council.—These Councils offer 
a pattern of voluntary negotiating machinery. 
This is a system whereby in an industry there are 
national and district councils and works com- 
mittees composed of representatives of employers 
and workers to discuss and reach agreement on 
subjects of joint concern. The basis of the 
system is the recognition of organisation on the 
one side through employers’ associations and on 
the other through Trade Unions. The system 
was recommended by the Whitley Committee on 
Relations between Employers and Employed, 
appointed by the Government in 1916, and their 
recommendations were accepted by the Govern- 
ment not only for industry, but for the public 
services. About 100 J.1.C.’s were formed after 
the first world war and a large number of Works 
Committees were also formed; but after a time 
many of these bodies ceased to operate. The 
second world war bringing a fresh challenge and 
need to organise industrial relations on a sound 
basis, led to a revival of J.1.C.’s and there are now 
115 of these bodies. They vary considerably in 
structure, in degree of authority within the 
industry, and in the nature and extent of their 
activities. The industries concerned include wool, 
hosiery, boots and shoes, chemicals and branches 
of retail distribution. ‘The Whitley system had 
ie been successfully applied in the Civil 

ce. 


Wages Councils.—In addition to these volun- 
tary methods the Wages Council Act of 1945 
formed, by law, in certain industries, Councils 
composed of a numbers of employers and 


law. They may also advise the Minister of Labour 
on training, recruitment, and working conditions 
in the industry. The Act thus greatly extended 
the powers of the old Trade Boards which had been 
set up under an Act of 1909 to deal with 
** sweated” trades. There are now over fifty 
Wages Councils. Special legislation has been 
necessary to regulate wages in three industries ; 
agriculture, catering, and road haulage, About 
30 per cent of insured workers are covered by 
statutory wage regulation as distinct from volun- 
tary systems of negotiation which cover some 
60 per cent of the workers. 


Enforcement of Standards.—The community 
has taken other steps to obtain good conditions, 
for example, by requiring recognised standards 
or remuneration in public contracts. Thus 
government contracts contain a “fair wages 
clause” which requires payment of wages and 
observance of hours and conditions on the pre- 
yailing, recognised standards. 


Methods of Settling Disputes.—It must be 
remembered that the majority of disputes are 
settled by direct negotiation. It has been one of 
the objects of Trade Unions to devise machinery 
for peacefully settling disputes which cannot be 
resolved directly, and the two main methods have 
been conciliation and arbitration. The agree- 
ments in many industries frame procedure for 
settling disputes, including systems of arbitration. 


Conciliation and Arbitration—The State has 
consistently increased its powers to bring about 
peaceful conclusions to industrial disputes; The 
Ministry of Labour has an Industrial Relations 
Department and employs Conciliation Officers, 
who can assist both parties to settle differences in a 
friendly way if their help is invited. Under the 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 an independent 
tribunal was established to which disputes can be 
referred. Its decisions are not enforceable by law, 
but only rarely have its findings not been accepted. 
This Court is. a permanent one consisting of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers and some 
independent members. Many industries prefer 
their own arbitration machinery (for example, the 
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Service). Both employers and workers take the 
Foncnigatied obligation to accept arbitration 
c and very rarely is an 
repudiated. In addition, the 


weeks. 


Strikes and Lock-outs.—Negotiating machinery 
is not perfect—in common with other things in 
life—and arbitration, despite great goodwill, is 
not invariably successful. Im the last resort 
therefore a strike may break out, or the employers 

may lock-out the workers. The unofficial strike 

is often due to imperfect liaison between the 
leaders of.a Trade Union and the second level of 
officials who are nearer to the rank and file. 


_ rade Unions are a British institution with a 
long history during which they have changed so 
much that it is difficult.to find a final definition. 
The Webbs defined a Trade Union as “a con- 
tinuous.association of wage earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions of 
their working lives.” But Trade Unions bring 
together other than wage earners, and their work 
now goes beyond the scope of the definition. 
Besides’ being concerned in protecting the weaker 
members of the community, the Unions have 
participated not only in Joint Production Councils, 
but in National Advisory Councils assisting in the 
direction of the economic life of the nation. The 
Unions have responded to the demands made 
upon them by the community and have deepened 
their outlook by an increasing sense of social 
responsibility. During the war, sto an even 
greater extent than in 1914-18, the leading Unions 
were consulted on many important matters of 
policy, and Mr. Ernest Bevin, 9 leading trade 
unionist, was appointed to the post of Minister 
of Labour. The practice of consultation with the 
unions has been maintained, and there has been 
advance in the system of joint consultation be- 
tween management and workers, The present 
standard of living depends on British industry’s 
power to export sufficient goods to pay for food 
and raw material, and the Unions are partners 
in the national task of promoting efficiency. 


A Modern Definition.—A definition of present- 
day trade unionism is suggested by Dr. N. Barou 
in his book British Trade Unions in the following 
terms. ‘ A trade union is a continuous voluntary 
association of wage-, salary-, and fee-earners for 
the following purposes: (a) for maintaining and 
improving the conditions of their working lives 
through the regulation of their relations with 
employers and provision of services and benefits ; 
(b) for the regulation of the relations of the two 
groups within the State in matters of mutual 
concern: and (c) for the participation of wage- 
and salary-earners as an organised group of 
producers in the life of the nation.” The reference 
to fee-earners in this definition does not identify 
very clearly any group of organisable persons. 
We may say briefly that a Union is a permanent 
organisation of people whose livelihood is based 
upon a contract of employment. 


Organisation of the Unions.—The aggregate 
membership of trade unions in the United King- 
dom at the end of 1949 (recorded by official figures 


1950) was about 9,262,000. ‘This was slightly less 
than the total at the end of 1948, when trade. 
union membership reached ‘the highest level yet 
recorded, but was more than 100,000 greater than 
_ the 1947 figure. The'total number of trade unions 
imown to have been in existence at the end-of 1949 
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The following table gives the industrial distri- 
bution of trade-union membership at the end o 
1949 :-— 


General Labour Organisations . 2,110,470 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing . 178,710 
Coal Mining P “ " “ 794,300 
Other Mining and Quarrying . 7,800 
Treatment of Non-Metalliferous : 
Mining Products other than 67a 
Coal yi é 2 y . 99 
Chemicals and Allied Trades... 20,150 
Metelpbuilding,. Electrical Goods 
Shipbuilding, i i 
Vehicles and Other Metal Trades 1,610,400 
Cotton . : 5 ; “ 232,000 . — 
Other Textiles and Textile Finishing 177,220. 
Leather, Leather Goods and Fur . 17,400 
Clothing (except Boots and Shoes) 145,970 
Boots, Shoes, Slippers, etc. . s 100,720 - — 
Food, Drink, and Tobacco Manufac- a 
- ture * . = ‘ 2 71,840 
Manufactures of Wood and Cork . 123,840 
Paper and Printing + i e 270,100 
Other Manufacturing Industries . 14,710 
Building and Contracting .« - 496,230 
Gas, Electricity, and Water . 2,150 
Railways. . : : - 588,150 
Other Transportand Communication : 
(excluding General Labour Unicns) 438,420 
Distributive Trades . _. - 389,430 
Insurance, Banking, and Finance 91,420 
National Government Service - 344,380 
Local Government Service . ' 366,940 
Education . ® vee wie § 305,400 
Other Professional and Business Ser- 
vices = . ‘ ‘ -* , 182,890 
Theatres, Cinemas, Sports, etc. » 86,240 
Other Services. 5 . . 2,930 
Total . . . . « 9,261,500 


A craft union is a “ horizontal’ one which 


embraces all the skilled workmen of a single 


trade, so that it includes workers of a particular 
kind in many industries. An industrial union on 
the other hand is a “ vertical” one since it takes 
in all workers in a particular industry what- 
ever their trade or skill. Many of the craft unions 
have opened their membership .to less skilled 
workers closely allied to their work. ‘Thus some 
craft unions have closely approximated to 
industrial unions. ‘The National Union of Mine- 
workers comes nearest to being the industrial 
union which its title denotes. Craft unions and 
industrial unions have existed side by side in a 
given ind. stry or service. For instance, in the 
railway service there are three unions, one an 
industrial union catering for the workers in and 
about the railways, a union of railway clerks and 
a union of locomotive engineers. Craft unions 
and industrial unions are able to co-operate in 
several Federations such as the Federation of 
Building Trades Operative: and the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding Unions; and the T.U.C. is 
encouraging the growth of Federations. Federa- 
tions like the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation consist of craft unions acting together 
for certain common purposes. A further kind of 
union which has grown rapidly is the general 
union. Of this type, the Transport and General 
Workers Union is the largest. Itisa characteristic 
of the general union that alongside a large body 
of workers engaged in a special industry, tWe 
remainder come from a multitude of trades. 


Organisation at the Factory Level.—iIn most 
cases the lowest unit of organisation is the branch, 
and few unions have an organisation based on the 
place of work. But because members are often 
drawn from a variety of firms they are not always 
interested in or competent to discuss the problems — 
of a particular workshop. Shop stewards have 
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_ ther formed works councils. The shop 
ne pier has met with some disapproval 
by trade unions; but the Engineer- 

_ ing Union is an example of a union which has 
provided facilities for co-ordinating the work of 
shop stewards inside the framework of the union's 
organisation. 


movement, promotes trade-union education, re- 
solves inter-union disputes and represents the 
movement internationally. A Trade Union in 
affiliating to the T.U.C. does not yield up any of 
its independence. The wumions affiliated are 
divided into nineteen trade groups, each of which 
has. allocated to it a number of seats on the 
General Council of 88 members. But the election 
of these representatives is undertaken by a general 
vote at Congress. 


Trades Councils are the local counterpart. of the 
T.U.C. composed of delegates elected by affiliated 
union branches, These are grouped into 
federations, which have much improved the work 
of the councils. There is some confusion as to 
the part which the councils should play, and it 
has been suggested that the T.U.C. should open 
regional offices, equipped with research . 
which would work in close touch with these coun- 
ceils and with Unions providing them with expert 
help on local problems. 


Trade Unions and National Production—We 
have already noted the enthusiastic part played 
in the national effort by the Unions. It was upon 
the advice of a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary of the 
7.U.C., that the mechanism of war production was 
re-organised. A National Production Advisory 

* Council was instituted including six members of 
the T.U.C., and six employers. -At the workshop 
Jevel there are Joint Production Committees, 
which differ from the national and regional 
production machinery in being voluntary associ- 

- ations. The number of workers covered by these 

, Committees is estimated at over 3} millions in 
workshops, collieries, shipyards, and. elsewhere. 

- The J.P.C. movement was initiated by the 
workers, and in the words of the President of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union in a statement 
made to the International Labour Office: “ The 
J.P.0.s ... have released the latent dynamic 
factor of the workers’ initiative and brought into 

lay the almost inexhaustible reserves of know- 
‘ | experience, inventive capacity and practical 
genius of the industrial worker.” Trade Unionists 
‘also sit with other experts on an Industrial Panel 
upon which the Government may call for advice 
on 2 difficult production problem. 


Employers’ Organisations.—The British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation is the employers’ counter- 
part of the Trade Union Congress for dealing with 
jabour questions affecting industry generally. Its 
membership consists of the national federations in 
industries employing approximately 70 per cent. 
of the total industrial population of the country. 

. The Confederation has represenied British 
employers at the International Labour Organ- 
isation since that organisation was set up in 1919. 
The Confederation together with the Trade Union 
©ongress haye long been recognised as the 
authoritative means of consultation between the 
Government and organised employers and work- 
people on matters affecting them. , 

This consultation on employment questions is 
effected by the Ministry of Labour through a 
National Joint Advisory Council, which includes 
representatives of the nationalised industries as 
weil as of the B.E.C. and the T.U.C. These joint 
discussions at top level play an important part in 
the machinery of joint consultation in industry at 
all levels down to the factory floor. It is part of 
the policy of the Ministry of Labour to encourage 
this joint consultation in every way. ‘The 
Minister presides over this Council. 


Training Within Industry.—This system of 
. yocatiorfal training was devised in the United 
States during the war to facilitate war-time 
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n n 44 and 
arranged for courses to be held in England. ‘The 
foremen of a firm attend a course of instruction 
and then return to their factory in order to teach 
the methods to the rest of the staff. The courses 
are divided into three parts—job instruction, job 
relations, and job methods. The first teaches 
foremen how to teach workers the best way to 
approach their job. The second instructs fore- 
men in the best manner of handling those who are 
subordinate to them, on principles of human 
relations and consideration for the individual. 
The third course deals with the best method of 
organising the work to be done. Each of these 
courses requires about ten hours of instruction. 
By July 1948, 122,000 persons had attended the 
first course in the United Kingdom, 52,000 the 
second, and 11,000 the third. Foremen from 
about 1,800 firms had attended. The Council of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation considered the results of T.W.I. so 
important that it recently advised the Inter- 
national Labour Office to organise courses for 
the peoples of all European nations that are 
interested. T.W-I. will thus make a contribution 
fo the general attempt to increase the pro- 
ductivity per worker so as to enable Europe to be 
firmly established on its own foundations by 1952. 
T.W.I. is red in Great Britain by the 
Ministry of Labour. The President of the T.W.1. 
Foundation in the United States has said that he 
does not know how to make a cake, but he would 
undertake to provide a method by which any wife 
could explain caké-making to her husband with 
the certainty that if he followed it he would 
produce a cake identical with hers. 


Holidays with Pay.—Up to so recent a date as 
1938 paid holidays were not required by statute 
in this country, and it was somewhat anomalous 
that at that date this country, which had led the 
advance in safeguarding public health, should 
have been behind ¢o many other countries. We 
have pow overtaken that position. When the 
Amulree Committee examined the subject in 1938 
they estimated that broadly only two-fifths of all 
employed people were provided with holidays with 
pay. By 1948, however, it was estimated by the 
British Tourist and Holidays Board that out of a 
total population in England and Wales of 434 
millions there was a holiday potential of 37 mil- 
lions, This was partly due to the Holidays with 
Pay Act 1938, which empowered all authorities 
(such as Trade Boards) which fix holidays, to pro- 
vide for holidays with pay. ‘The fact that holidays 
can now be taken by so many people creates anew 
problem and offers great opportunities. We are 
fortunate to have those societies which are 
described in the section relating to the “* Citizen 
Outdoors” on p. 143. The National Parks Act 
1949 opened new prospects in the use of leisure, 
providing for National Parks in England and 
‘Wales and for Long-distance Routes for walking 
(see “ General Information ’’). The Council for 
the Promotion of Field Studies has four centres for 
the study of the natural history of the region by 
the amateur as well as the student. 


Workshop Collaboration.—The basis of sound 
industrial relations Hes in a careful handling of 
day-to-day problems as they arise in individual 
establishments. It is increasingly common for 
managements to centralise responsibility for the 
welfare of employees in one department, of which 
the head is variously known as the Personnel 
Manager or the Labour Manager or the Welfare 
Officer. Welfare expenditure of individual firms 
vary but may cost a progressive firm over £40 
aworkera year. The Ministry of Labour organise 
training courses in order to provide an adequate 
supply of such welfare officers. Within the 
functions of a Personnel Department are not only 
those of recruitment and solution of staff, but 
training, good working conditions (including 
methods of reducing fatigue), health services, * 
canteens, transport, billeting, and advice on 
personal problems. 


A New Trade Union Internationa].—In January 
1949 the T.U.C. withdrew from the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, and a new organisation 
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sations by totalitarian or other anti-la! 
forces.’” ee. 


"The International Labour Organisation collects 
ea about labour and industrial conditions and 
formulates minimum international standards. It 
is an association of states and is controlled. by 
representatives of Governments and of Employers 
and Workers’ Organisations. Its purpose is to 
promote social justice throughout the world, and 
2a tt aims to eliminate international trade rivalries 
_ based on bad social conditions. It thus aims to 
_ make social progress more general and more sure. 
_ he organisation consists of the International 
Labour Conference (the Governing Body) and the 
- International Labour Office. Each State sends 
four delevates to the Conference, two repre- 
senting the Government and the other two repre- 
senting respectively the employers and the workers 
_ of the country. A large number of Conventions 
and Recommendations have been adopted relating 
to unemployment, hours of work, holidays with 
_ pay, the employment of women and children, 
- safety and welfare, colonial labour, conditions of 
employment at sea, etc. Both British employers 
and workers with their long experience of collective 
negotiation have been able to play a very im- 
portant part in leading to a successful conclusion 
_ difficult discussions in the International Labour 
Organisation. This work, which commenced in 
1919, has proved one of the most successful 
adventures in international co-operation. 


OUTLINE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


The origin of the United Nations. The United 
Nations, on January 1, 1942—while the war was 
still being fought—had made a pledge to act to- 
gether after the war was over, This pledge was 
Strengthened in October 1948 at the Moscow 

nference, by the four leading Powers, Great 
Britain, U.S.A., Russia, and China, These four 

Powers made the first draft of a new World Peace 
Organisation in the following year (October 1944) 
at Dumbarton Oaks, near Washington. There 
was a strong resemblance in the Charter to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which had 
been the international organisation between the 
two World Wars. But an Economic and Social 
Council was added to help the Assembly on a 
wide range of subjects. The right to take action 
to keep the peace was centralised in a Security 
Council of eleven. How this Security Council was 
to vote to arrive at decisions was a matter of 
supreme importance and was left unsettled until 
the Agreement at Yalta in February 1945, 
whereby Great Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. 
reached an agreement on a voting rule. 


San Francisco Conference, 1945. The Dum- 
barton Oaks plan and the Yalta interpreta- 
tion on voting in the Security Council thus 
formed the basis of discussion at the San Francisco 
meeting of fifty States (some two-thirds of the 
World and all still at war, some of them fighting 
for existence) from April to June 1945, It is 
remarkable that while still at war the nations 
should have devoted so much effort and skill to 
making a structure for the preservation of peace, 
That the task was complex may be judged from 
the fact the amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks 


plan sent in by large and small States ran to over a 
thousand pages, 


Charter of the United Nations.—The Charter of 
the United Nations was signed on June 26, 1945. 
The name of United Nations was adopted at the 
suggestion of President Roosevelt in the hope that 
-it would perpetuate in peace the co-operation which 
had been so successful in war, The has 
111 articles and is less easy to understand than 
the Covenant of the League of Nations; but 
the Foreign Secretary, epeeiing in a debate in the 
House of Commons, said he would like to see the 


main items reproduced in suitable form and 


original members of the United Nations. bak al 

Preamble to the Covenant.—These hopes were _ 
enshrined in a remarkable Preamble which was — 
largely the work of Field-Marshal Smuts, then — 
Premier of the Union of South Africa. He and 
Mr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese Delegate, were 
the only survivors of the statesmen who’ had 
created the Covenant of the League of Nations in 
1919, The Preamble made a broad statement of 
policy and was as follows.:— 


We, the Peoples of the United Nations, Determined 
= save psc generations from the scourge 
of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to ind, and : 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small, and 


rea Sony ues et te 
‘or fe) ns m 

and other sources of international law can be 
maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards — 
of life in larger freedom, 


and for These Ends 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbours, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the 
institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the — 
promotion of the economic and social advance- 
ment of all peoples. 


Have Resolved to 
Accomplish these 


Accordingly, our respective , ents, 
through representatives assembled in the city of 
San Francisco, who. have exhibited their full , 
powers found to be in good and due form, have 
agreed to the present Charter of the United 
Nations, and to hereby establish an international _ 
organization to be known as the United Nations. 


Purposes of UNO.—The purposes of the United 
Nations Organisation can thus be divided into four _ 
groups (security, justice, welfare, and human 
rights) and the nations undertook to carry out 
four main duties (to settle disputes peacefully, to 
refrain from threatening or using force, to assist 
in carrying out the Charter and not to assist an 
aggressor), 

The four purposes are interrelated. Security is 
essential to peace, and the nations undertook to 
seek to maintain peace by uniting their strength 
in the common interest to prevent threats to peace 
and suppress aggression, But insecurity arises 
from a sense of injustice. Therefore UNO 
seeks to maintain justice and friendly relations 
based on equal rights of peoples. Further well- 
being is an essential condition for peace, and 
UNO’s third aim is the promotion of better 
standards of life. Finally UNO affirms faith in ’ 
the human rights of all without distinction of race, 
language, sex, or religion, 


Membership of UNO.—The original members 
are those States who were present at the San 
Francisco Conference or had signed the original 
United Nations declaration of January 1, 1942, 


Combine our Efforts to 


fifty-one in all. They are :— 
Argentine Colombia rite 
Australia ©» Costa Rica : . 
Belgium Cuba . 
Bolivia as Czechoslovakia, 
Brazil Denmark 
Byelorussian §.8.R. Dominican Republic 
Mea ’ : Haein gt p 

ie j » Egyp’ iby 
China, . EI Salvador 
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| Ethiopia Paraguay call on the parties to settle disp peacefull 
mutes a 
a Peru can investigate any situation likely to ae 
| eee Philippine Common-| breach of the peace, and at any stage it can 
—* wealth recommend a solution. The Council has the 
specifie right to recommend the terms of settle- 
Honduras Saudi Arabia ment of a matter in which the disputants have 
| India Syria failed to find a solution. 
| ee Ukraine, 8.8.R. mnipesepiiet be Aiaeacaly tiers dae ditvesh scbewaads 
. y there is a t t to peace it 
| Lebanon Union of South Africa ean issue stop-gap orders to both parties until it 
| Liberia Union of Soviet Social- | decides on further action. It can require all 
! Luxembourg ist members of U.N. to stop rail, sea, air, postal, and 
! Mexico United Kingdom other communications with disputants. The 
Netherlands United States United Nations in the Charter have promised 
New Zealand Uruguay to make available at the Council’s call all necessary 
Nicaragua Venezuela armed forces and assistance. We have therefore 
Norway Yugoslavia the beginnings of an International Police Force. 


Application to join may be made by States 
which accept the obligations of the Charter and are 
considered able and willing to carry them out. 
The laws against force and war contained in the 

Charter are universal. By the spring of 1951 the 

number of nations admitted to the United Nations 

was brought to a total of sixty by the admission 
sof Thailand, Sweden, Afghanistan, Iceland, 

Pakistan, Yemen, Burma, Israel, and the Republic 
, of Indonesia. 


Major Organs of the United Nations.—The 
| Wnited Nations have six major organs: (1) 2 
General .Assembly, (2) a Security Council, (3) 
eee ae and Social Council, (4) a Trusteeship 

cil, (5) an International Court of Justice, and 
(6) a Secretariat. It is especially the inclusion of 
the third on this list which makes UNO more 
broad and balanced than the League of Nations, 


General Assembly.—The General Assembly 
-occupies a central ition in the structure of the 
} United Nations. But its business is quite distinct 
ifrom the Security Council. It meets once a year. 


ibut can have only one vote, and all important 
matters are settled by a two-thirds majority. The 
| Assembly can consider the general principles of 
-eo-operation for peace and security and dis- 
‘armament and regulation of armaments. It can 
ace any question concerning peace and 
2 


‘security brought before it. It makes recom- 
dations, but any question upon which action 
{= necessary must be referred to the Security 
fo sieeines Again it can initiate studies and make 
recommendations in the field of culture, education, 
‘and health, as well as the political, economic, and 
‘social fields. The carrying out of its humanitarian 
‘work is the function of the new Economic and 
+ Social Council (dealt with below) which it elects 
‘and supervises. Further, the Assembly controls 
‘the purse. It also elects and supervises the 
‘Trusteeship Council and shares in the election of 
‘Judges for the International Court. The 
| Americans call the Assembly the “ world’s town 
smeeting ” because it is the principal platform for 
jall the nations, large or small. 


‘The Security Council.—The aims of the United 
‘Nations are wide—from feeding starving peoples 
tto encouraging self-government in backward 
jareas—but it cannot advance towards the noble 
: objectives set out in the Preamble unless peace is 
‘maintained. People are more concerned with 
isecurity than with anything else. Two world 
i wars have cost at least 80 million casualties, more 
‘than 30 millions of them dead. The principal 
organ to preserve peace and security is the 
{Security Council. It has eleven seats, of which 
‘five are permanently occupied by Great Britain, 
‘the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., China and France 
Grhich was officially recognised as one of the Great 
?Powers at San Francisco). The other six are 
elected for two years by the General Assembly. 
i'The Security Council sits continuously, and each 
ymember is always represented at Headauarters. 
iIt has two functions : (1) to promote the : 
»settlement of disputes and (2) to stop aggression. 
)Under the Charter, parties to a dispute have 
already promised not to use force, and to settle 
their quarrels peaceably and to refer their dispute 
to the Security Council if they really cannot reach 
ia peaceful settlement. On its side the Council can 
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The Veto.—At this point we must deal with the 
yeto, a subject which has invoked much discussion. 
A decision needs only seven out of eleven votes. 
Five of the seven votes must be those of the 
permanent members namely the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., China, and France. In 
other words if any one of them says “ No ”’ to the 
use of force, even after a full investigation, the 
Council cannot use force to settle the dispute. 
Thus when it comes to imposing sanctions for a 
breach of the peace the assent is required of the 
Great Powers, and one of them may of course be 
a party to the dispute. If the Great Powers im- 
posed sanctions on each other it would mean a 
major war in which the present UNO would 
disappear. Partly in order to overcome the 
difficulty of the veto the Assembly has set up a 
Committee to remain in permanent séssion con- 
sisting of one representative of each member. It 
is known as the Little Assembly, its formal title 
being the Interim Commitiee. 


The Economic and Social Council.—Yollowing 
up the purposes which we noted in the Preamble 
to the Charter, the United Nations pledged them-~- 
selves to a broad humanitarian policy of which the 
following are the salient points: to promote 
higher standards of living; full employment; 
the conditions of economic and social progress ; 
solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and other related problems; educational co- 
operation; universal respect for, human rights; 
and the fundamental freedoms for all. ‘The main 
business of the Economic and Social Council is to 
carry out this broad policy, ‘* One of the most 
prolific causes of war,” declared Smuts, “ is social 
and economic unrest.”” The Charter provided for 
special Commissions to be set up in economic and 
social fields and one for the promotion of human 
rights. Among the Commissions which the 
Council has set up is one on Human Rights; an 
Economic and Employment Commission to pro- 
mote world-wide full employment; and Com- 
missions to control narcotic drugs, on the status 
of women, on population and on transport. 
Never before has such a vast undertaking been 
made by a world organisation. It is not the 
only body concerned with economic and social 
problems within the United Nations structure, 
Other organisations were set up by U.N. agree- 
ments outside the Charter such as the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO), the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation (FAO), the United Natious 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA). There are also several international 
organisations, such as. the International Labour 
Office (ILO), which were at work before UNO was 
set up. Again there were international bodies, 
like the World Federation of Trade Unions, which 
were constituted at the same time as UNO but 
independent of the Charter. The task of the 
Social and Economic Council is to knit together 
the activities of these Specialised Agencies as they 
are collectively called. ‘The Council consists of 
eighteen members of the United Nations elected 
for three years by the General Assembly. 
operates under the instructions of the Assembly 
to which it may make recommendations. It may 
also make recommendations to member nations, 
to the specialised agencies, and it may call inter- 
national conferences. ‘Though the Council cannot 
make laws and though it cannot intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the domestic 
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_ The Trusteeship Council.—Like the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council is a 
subordinate organ which operates under the 
authority of the General Assembly. The United 
Nations plan is wider in its scope than the plan of 
the League of Nations. Under the Mandates 
System of the League, where the people of any 
_ territory taken from a defeated country were 
unable to stand by themselves, more advanced 
nations were mandated, as members of the League, 
to accept tutelage as a sacred trust. When UNO 
was set up it had to be decided which territories 
were to be brought under trusteeship, and it was 
confronted with a list of nineteen potential trust 
territories. Ten Trusteeship Agreements have 
so far been approved by the General Assembly. 


The International Court of Justice.—The new 
Court set up is very similiar to that created by the 
League of Nations at the Hague and it meets there, 
The Court is the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations, and consists of fifteen judges 
elected by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. No two of the judges may be nationals 
of the same State. The judges must be inde- 
pendent of national interests, and they declare 
solemnly in open court that they will exercise their 
powers impartially and conscientiously. Coun- 
- tries which -are parties to the Statute of. the 
Court can refer to it any case they wish. 


The Secretariat.—The chief administrative 
officer is the Secretary General, and in February 
1946 Mr. Trygve Lie, former Foreign of 
Norway took the oath of office to discharge his 
functions with the interests of the United Nations 


only in view. More than any other single person | 


he represents the United Nations in the eyes of the 
whole world. He is the head of the Secretariat, 
and he has more responsibility for the active main- 
tenance of peace than has ever been given to the 
head of an international organisation. Neither he 
nor any member of the Secretariat can receive any 
instructions from any Goyernment or authority 
outside the United Nations. 


The First General Assembly met at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on January 10, 1946, delega- 
tions from fifty-one nations being present. 


What has U.N. accomplished ?—Some of the 
instances in which U.N. has been able to moderate 
conflicting interests are :— 


(1) Withdrawal of troops of some of the 
Gan Powers from Iran, Syria, and Lebanon 

(2) Conciliation between India and Pakistan. 

(3) Commission to the Balkans to watch over 
tlie situation between Greece and her northern 
neighbours, 

(4) Mediation in the Palestine and Indonesian 
disputes. 


‘The common effort of members of U.N. resulting 
in the improvement of the supplies of bread 
grains and rice, saved millions of lives during the 
critical months before the 1946 harvest. Since 
then efforts have been made to increase supplies 
of agricultural implements, fertilisers, seeds, ete., 
on a ‘world-wide scale. Vaccines have been 
developed to remedy cattle diseases and new food 
sources opened up. 

The Commission on Human Rights has agreed 
upon a Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which represents a new milestone comparable to 
the United States Bill-of Rights or the French 
Declaration on the Rights of Man, The Assembly 
has recommended all Member States to grant 
women the same political rights as men. - 

One of the objects of the Trusteeship system is 
to promote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
Trust Territories and their development towards 
self government or independence. 

Over 400,000 persons have been resettled by the 
International » Refugee - Organisation. 700,000 
refugees were fed and housed in TRO camps. 

The World Health Organisation advances work 
to eradicate epidemics, and other diseases, 'The 
most dramatic achievement in this field was its 


| jurisdiction of a State, its potentialities are) 


-paigns against malaria and tuberculosis. A 


| @ substantial community 
| Commonwealth Governments in their approach to 


idemic which spread at a rate of more than a 
thousand new cases a day was checked in so short 
atime. The W.H.O. mobilised international cam- 


Through the United Nations the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) was by 
April 1949 providing food and medicine for some 
six million children and nursing and expectant 
mothers. 

On the credit side of a balance sheet in 1951 
was the opening by U.N. of a 250 million dollar 
programme to rebuild Korea; the study of ways 
of expanding E.-W. trade in Europe; and the 
suggestions for stemming inflation in W, Europe. 
The World Health Organisation voted 30,000 
dollars to combat cholera and malaria following 
the Indian famine. On the debit side the Indian— 
Pakistan dispute remained unsettled, cease-fire 
negotiations in Korea moved slowly, and refugee 
settlement flagged, “ 


Acheson Plan 1950.—As a result of events 
leading up to the Korean war the United States 
proposed a plan for the future of which the chief 
features were: (1) the institution of an inter- 
national security patrol; (2) the summoning of an 
emergency meeting of the Assembly at 24 hours 
notice; (3) that members of the United Nations 
should have units ready for co-ordinated use; and» 
(4) an observation Committee should be formed to 
watch events in any area of potential trouble. 
These aims were achieved in the slightly modified 
form known as the Uniting for Peace Resolution 
(1950). 


The Idea of World Citizenship.—A new approach 
to the question as to how the peoples of the world 


| can learn to co-operate for the good of all was made 


by an important and unusual conference—the 
International Congress on Mental Health held in 
London in August 1948. Doctors and other 
professional people from fifty-seven countries all 
concerned with the improvement of huinan rela- 
tions in all spheres of activity met together. They 
faced the question whether survival is possible 
without so adapting human institutions that men 
can live together as world citizens in a world — 
community, in which local loyalties would be 
compatible with wider allegiance to mankind as a 
whole. They considered that the sciences of Man 
offer the hope of a new approach to the problem of 
War and a world community. Social scientists and 
psychiatrists are gathering fresh knowledge about 
aggressiveness in Man, group tensions and re- 
sentments, race prejudice, and nationalist senti- 
ment. Attitudes towards peoples of other races, 
creeds, or nationalities are in no sense inborn or 
ineradicable, but.are subject to all influences, 
deliberate or haphazard which circulate in a given 
society. Experimental studies and research into 
these subjects are being intensified, and they hold 
great promise in adapting our institutions to a 
world community. The Conference considered 
that the movement. towards world citizenship is 
one which fulfils the trend of history and they 


| observed that men have already taken the first 


steps in forming a world community in UNO, 
and in the specialised agencies such as those for 
Food and Health and Education which we have 
described in this outline. 


The British Commonwealth and UNO,—The nine 
partners of the British Commonwealth made a 
striking declaration of support for UNO at their 
historic Conference in London in October 1948. 


: India, Pakistan, and Ceylon took their places for 


the first time in a Commonwealth Conference | 
with the status of full dominions. ‘The other 
participants were the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, and Southern 
Rhodesia, They discussed matters of common 
concern, including international relations, econo- 
mic affairs, and defence, _ The discussions showed 
of outlook among all the 


present world problems, 


They decl: _ thei 
determination to WOR UF UG fale 


make the work of UNO fully 
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They resolved to) work together and | bania. In July 1947, at Paris, sixte 
one Governments to establish world peace | agreed to set up a committee of caewcoectin 
bility for all Commonwealth rs pane neh ag for the ton sal gegen arse mo 
im formulating their policies, to consult with one teen countries were s+ 

‘another as far as practicable, so that each can amrery ae lian 

| te by taking into account ‘the needs and} Austria Italy 


. . The presence of India,| Belgium Luxembourg 
. and Ceylon was held to symbolise the | Denmark The Netherlands 
extension of umds Of democrat’ ey peewar 

Fran ortugal 
‘the Common " words of the official| reat Britain Sweden 
‘communiqué are memorable: “These new); Greece... ‘ Switzerland 
‘representatives of sovereign nations brought to| ‘Iceland , Turkey 


Three more regions subsequently took part in 
E.R.P., bringing the ‘total number of partners to 
nineteen; they were: Germany—the Anglo- 
American Bizone; Germany—the French Zone ; 
Pose eg Anglo-American Zone of the Free 


| Proposals for Economic Co-operation.—The 
th Conferences 1949-51.—The | ©-E-E.C. proposed ways in which the European 


Commonweal! 
‘Commonwealth Conference of April 1949 reached | Countries could work more closely, They sug- 
jagreement that India, though becoming a/ Zested new plants to utilise Alpine rivers for 
independent republic, would remain in | @lectric power; the standardisation of equip- 
membership of the British Commonwealth of | Ment such as mining and electrical machinery and 


| 
Nations and would accept the King as the head of | @ilway stock; an international pool of rail- 
| way waggons and the more scientific and economic 


use of transport; and the modernisation of steel 
production. The C.E.E.C. also proposed an 
organisation to watch progress in the carrying out 
of its plan. When the sixteen eountries met 
again in March 1948 they decided that the con- 
tinning organisation which had been-proposed 
should not be temporary but permanent, and the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.%.E.C.) was therefore set up not only to ad- 
minister American aid but also to bring about a 
permanent sound European economy. 


Of their ancient civilisations, vivified by the 
‘dynamism of the modern age. This blending of 
the West and the East in the lofty task of building 
a lasting peace On the foundations of freedom, 
justice and economic prosperity provides a new 
hope for mankind.”’ 


: 
e 


| 
in January 1950 it was agreed to make recom- 
tions for economic development in S. and 
SB. Asia. At the Conference in January 1951 
1 the Commonwealth Governments con- 
s what further positive action they could 
take to secure and preserve world peace. They 
agreed on the importance of promoting a satis- 
‘factory settlement in the Far East. Once again 
a harmony of view was revealed which gives a 
sense of confidence in a time of international 
tension. The Commonwealth Ministers met again 
‘in London in September 1951 to exchange views 
‘on the production and exthange of both raw Marshall Aid.—In the two and a half years from 
‘materials and manufactured goods. Plans were | April 1048 America gave aid valued at 8,231 
‘well advanced for expanding supplies of materials | million dollars of which only about one-eighth is 
jim short supply such as copper, zine, tungsten, | regarded as loans that will-have to be repaid. By 
f a_emaey and nickel. rising standards of | 1950 the general level of production in Western 
were to be ensured both inside and outside | Europe was 22 per cent, higher than in 1938, 
Commonwealth it was recognised as 


necessary | although, after the First World War, it had taken 

6 maintain constant development in supply of | seven years for Western Europe to recover its 

‘raw materials. pre-war level of production. By the end of 1950 

ae the British Government, due, in part, to its 
a 
? 


austerity régime, was able to announce the sus- 
pension of the United Kingdom’s: receipt of 
7 ‘OUTLINE OF WESTERN UNION. os ym howe me be ope mips _ bl 
ig : rece e largest) share million 
F . European Recovery Programme.—In 2 | qojja, ig 
; = rs, France having received the next largest 
speech in June 1947, Mr. Marshall, U-S..Secretary | ,rount of 1,693 million dollars. These two 
amounts made up nearly half the total Marshall 
Aid. The scheme was due to end in 1952, but 
in April 1951 President Truman proposed, to 
Congress that similar aid should continue to be 


given to ease the cost of rearmament. 


State, invited the European countries to draft 
4 programme to put Europe on its feet eco- 
momically and made an offer to help in this recon- 
struction, not as 4 palliative, but as a measure to 
effect. complete cure. The second world war had 
caused a greater breakdown in Europe than the 
first. and, regarded broadly, industrial production 
in the summer of 1945 was less than one half 
what it had been’ before the War. At first the 
mace of reedvery was quick, and Britain reached 
her pre-war level of production by the end of 1946. 
\Unfortunately the severe winter of 1946-47 saw a 
setback to the promising advance throughout 
‘Hurope. Thesevere cold, the shortage of coal, the 
vising cost of food and other essentials, the 
drought of 1947, the ending of the emergency aid 
40 Europe, through UNRRA and other channels, 
resulted in a standstill in Europe’s advance to 
mecovery. Further, it was clear that early_re- 
covery could not be attained unless Europe was 
assisted to obtain food and raw material from 
abroad. Mr. Marshall's speech was not simply an 
offer of such assistance. It was a call to Europe 
to unite to plan its own recovery, so that further 
mid from America would be really constructive. 
‘This was the “ Marshall Plan,’” sometimes called 


The Organisation of European Economic Co- 
operation was therefore founded on April 16th, 
1948. The sixteen nations already mentioned and 
the three Western Zones of Germany pledged 
themselves to close and lasting co-operation to 
restore the prosperity of Europe by carrying out 
the aims of the C.B.E.C. report, by studying the 
possibility of a’ Customs Union, and by other 
means. The first Chairman of the Council was 
M. Spaak, Prime Minister of Belgium. The 
Council has no power to override the member 
Governments. 

During the first three years of E.R.P. (that is 
to March 31, 1951) purchases totalling 9,894 
million dollars had been authorised. Including 
sums for transport costs, technical services, and 
other purposes, there had been a total disburse- 
ment of 11,074 million dollars, Of this total 
amount aid had been received as follows :-— 


Marshall Aid, and it led to the European Re- $ million § million 
covery Programme (E.R.P.). r United Kingdom 2,696 Belgium + and ue 3 
The Committee of European Economic Co-| France. - - + %: Yah gedit ame 
operation—teurope, quickly responded to Mr. | WE ccmany:  1iso Greco | |. | 430 
Marshall's ‘plan, afthougly Sussia refused to 30%. The Netherlands 950 Denmark. . . 239 


and her example was followed by her eight neizh- 
sours—Poland, Czechoslavakia, Finland, Hun- 
zary, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and AL 


Norway ..:. . 218 
and six other countries received lesser amounts. 


authority to 


maintain full employment. 


- 'Phe Schuman Plan.—In March 1951 the aele- 


- gates, representing six countries (France, Ge 


many, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Dietheflands) who had been negotiating upon a 
plan for a common.control of coal and steel 
“industries called, after the proposer, the Schuman 
Plan, initialled an agreement, which was then due 
to be considered by the Governments concerned 
and then to be ratified. The proposals of the 
_ French plan were chiefly : (1) a common authority 
_ should control the French and German steel and 
coal industry together with those of any other 
_ countries which participate in the Plan; (2) this 
au be composed of “ independent 
personalities” . appointed by parliamentary 
' governments on an equal basis, a chairman being 
chosen by common agreement; (3) its decisions 
_ will have executive force in member countries; 
_ (4) means will be provided for appeal against its 
decisions; (5) a United Nations representative 
will report publicly to UNO on the working of the 
authority twice a year; and (6) the objects of 
the authority will be to modernise production, 
improve quality, standardise terms of supply of 
steel and coal, and level up conditions of workers. 
These objects may be broadly summarised as the 
fusion of markets and increase of production as 
opposed to international cartels which tend to 
impose restrictive practices on distribution, To 
achieve this aim certain transitional measures 
were proposed such as production and investment 
schemes, compensating machinery for equating 
prices, aholition of Customs duties on coal and steel 
moving between member countries, and levelling 
of transport rates. Once the agreement is ratified 
by Governments there will be a six months’ 
greparatory, period during which the organs of the 
-steé] and coal pool will be set up; and then a five- 
year transitional period before it comes into force. 
The British Government could not subscribe to the 
proposals, and Parliament confirmed that view. 
- British caution was occasioned by the supra- 
national character of the proposed organisation. 
To surrender considerable rights of sovereignty 
over such basic national industries would have 
been a serious step for a government pledged to 
ermore, the 
British steel and coal industries are not comple- 
mentary to the French and German industries as 
these are to each other. But the Government 
clearly desire co-operation, and all parties have 
indicated the need to assist Nuropean co-operation. 


The Atlantic Treaty 1949.—The founder mem- 
bers of the Pact or Treaty were Great Britain, 
the United States, Canada, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg, and the nations which 
were invited by them to join were Norway, 
Iceland, Denmark, Italy, 
sought to promote stability 
North Atlantic area by uniting their efforts for 
collective defence 
institutions, 
in the Charter of the United Nations, to settle any 


attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of th 

right of individual or collective self-defence 

recognised by Article 51 of 

ee Nations, k fect eet the 
uch measures wo e terminated when th 

Security Council had taken the measures peccmard 

Ls aacerp and maintain international peace and 
curity. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
The Military Committee 
Treaty Organisation (consisting of the twelve 
countries which signed the North Atlantic Treaty) 
announced in October, 1950, that a Supreme 
Commander would be appointed for the European 
area. They also agreed on the forces to be con- 
tributed by each country, and on standardisation 

_ of material and co-ordination of training, General 
Kisenhower was appointed Supreme Commander 


Organisation (NATO).— 
of the North Atlantic 


of the forces of NATO, and by April 1951 his | 
Supreme ‘Headquarters for the Allied Powers of it 


1951 a new Defence Production Board was : 


E - (SE AP ~ “had t Z ne tio al 
to supersede the. 
Supply Board. 


e Political Aspect of Western Union.—We 
Dare, aca ny ne ee f 3 * Western Union 

of the idea of a nd ig 
hong seid the political problem: is it desir- 


im 


and 


¥ 


i 


able—and if so, is it possible—to unite nationsinto — 


a federation or other form of political grouping 2 


Federal Union.—A movement called Federal 
Union had, before the War, urged a federation of 
Europe as a first step in a ion towards a 
world federation. Soon after the ending of the 
War the European Union of Federalists (E.U.F,) 
was established and Federal Union became the 
British branch. The E.U.F. declares that federa- 


the | 


— 


tion is a prime necessity for Europe; and although — 


a European Federation can.at the beginning ik : 


only some of the States of Europe, the E.U.F. 
will never accept as a final fact 
Europe into two hostile blocs. The Fede 

call for the surrender of absolute national ‘sover- 
eignty, a part of that sovereignty being 
a federal authority. 


a 
the States, 


The United Europe Movement.—The Congress 
held at The Hague in May 1948 was sponsored by 
four bodies of which, as we have seen, the B.U,F, 
was one and the United Europe Movement was 
another. The latter Movement had been in- 
augurated in London in May 1947. Besides the 
four sponsoring bodies two other bodies working 
for European unity took part in the Congress: 
they were the International Society for the United 
Socialist States of Europe (U.8.S.E.) and the 
European Parliamentary Union (E.P.U.).. The 
former advocates the unity of Europe based upon 
libertarian Socialism, wor to lay the founda,- 
tions of a world-wide Socialist Commonwealth. 
Although Socialist Parties as such did not take 
part in the Hague Congress (and the Labour 
Government did not take any official action in 
regard to it) some individual socialists attended. 
The E.P,U. advocated a Commonwealth under the 
name of United States of Europe, embracing all 
States that are ready to join and aiming at the in- 
clusion of all of Europe, 


The Hague Congress, 1948.—Thus several 
schools’ of ‘thought were represented at, the 
Congress, one main difference being between the 
federalists, who want to create a rea! federation in 
Europe, and those, like the United Europe Move- 
ment, who were not committed to a federation in so 
far reaching a sense. ‘The Congress declared that 


Council of the European Move- 
ment was founded, ; 


The Creation of a Council of Europe.—In August, 
1948 the European Movement addressed to the 


operation, A 
with the exception 


the division of — 
eralists 


din 


- ~ 
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)> Statute of the Council of Europe.—A Conference 
- Of Ambassadors was formed to define the functio: 


in the Statute is to achieve a greater unity 
between its members for purpose of safe- 
and realis the ideals and principles 


be pursu' 
a of questions of common concern 

¥ agreements and common action in economic, 
social, cultural, scientific, legal, and administrative 
in the maintenance and- further 


the work of the United Nations and of other inter- 

mal organisations or unions to which they are 

The seat of the Council was fixed at 

* Strasbourg, and the official languages of the 
Council are English and French. 


population level and status. 
. the Assembly require a two-thirds majority of 
the representatives casting a vote. It is pro- 
’ vided that the Assembly shall meet in ordinary 
session once a year, and its debates are to be con- 
ducted in public unless the Assembly decides 
otherwise. 


First Meeting of the Council of Europe, 1949.— 
The Council came into existence on August 3, 1949. 
The Consultative Assembly opened on August 10, 
1949, at Strasbourg when M. Spaak (first President 
of U.N. General Assembly and Chairman of 
0.E.E.C.) was elected President. Mr. Churchill 
sat as an ordinary member. Procedure is a com- 
bination of British and Continental systems. The 
design of the chamber follows the Continental 
pattern, delegates sitting at tables a to 
form a semicircle. ‘The delegates address remarks 
+o the chair as in the British Parliament, and not 
tothe Assembly asin France. Four subjects were 
suggested for consideration : (1) the rights of man 

_ and fundamental liberties, (2) réle of the Cunt of 
Europe in the economic field: (3) in the field of 
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social security, and (4) methods of developing 
cultural co-operation. ‘The first was dropped, as 
& Declaration of Human Rights had already 
been drawn up by U.N.O.. The Assembly formed 
six committees to deal with general affairs, 
economic affairs, social questions, legal questions, 
cultural and scientific questions, and rules and 
privileges. To ensure continuity of its work 
when the Assembly is not in session it created a 
permanent “ Little Assembly ”’ formerly known as 
the Permanent Committee of the’ Consultative 
Assembly. In November 1949 the Council of 
Ministers agreed to meet the wishes of the As- 
sembly-that it would not in practice exercise its 
right of control to fix the agenda of the Assembly. 


Meetings in 1950.—In August 1950 the Second 
Session of the Consultative Assembly opened in 
the new building which had been erected for the 
Council in Strasbourg. The fifteen countries con- 
cerned agreed on a Convention on Human Rights 
(which may be regarded as more important than 
the United Nations Convention on the subject, 
which is only a Declaration, whereas the Council's 
Convention will require Governments to apply its 
principles). It also recommended that all the 
European countries it represented should examine 
® minimum of social legislation which was em- 
bodied in a Code. November 1950 the Con- 
sultative Assembly continued a debate on the 
Schuman Plan and recommended the creation of 
a European Army. In November, too, the Com- 
mittee of Ministers approved the consideration of 
the reform of the Statute on which the Assembly 
made proposals. 


Western Union and the United Nations.—How is 
the concept of a Western Union harmonised with 
the United Nations organisation? A regional 
system of self-defence is consistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations. Moreover, the 
principle of regional social and economic co- 
ordination has been approved by the U.N., for it 
set up special Economic Commissions for Kurope 
and other Continents. ‘The Economic Commission 
for Europe (£.C.E.) was set up in March 1947, and 
its members come not only from the West but from 
Russia and the m countries. The H.C.L. 
has made notable advances by improvement in 
Europe’s transport, direction of manpower, and 
the allocation of coal. Moreover, it is through 
E.C.E. that the Western nations hope to revive 
trade with Eastern Europe. The forging of unity 
in Europe is not an alternative policy to building 
peace through the United Nations, but should 
be a part of the greater purpose set out in the 


HOW TO COLLECT MATERIAL, 


The Springs of Curiosity may be aroused in 
many ways. A fireside argument, a discussion at 
the club, or the news of the day may prompt you 
to probe farther into the subject. You may be 
baffled by events in China or Greece and want 
to find out the facts. Or you have had a talk 
in the train about incentives in industry or in- 
flation. You may want to exchange your views 
with others and to put forward new ideas. How 
can you best get at the facts? Your two best 
courses are to go to the local public library or to 
write to the Association which is specially in- 
terested in the particular subject. To help you 
to do the latter you should turn to the “ Guide to 
Societies,” on page 138, Besides societies which 
specialise on a particular subject, there are bodies, 
like P.B.P. and the Adult School Union which 
igsue material over @ wide range of subjects. 


The Public Library.—The local public library 


is the most fruitful source of information, A good 
library has been described as “‘a map of the 
world of knowledge and imagination.” Practi- 


cally every public library works on the “* open- 
access”? system. Books on the same subject will 
be found together—and as all subjects are grouped 
according to their affinities it will be easy for you 
to consult books on related subjects. An ex- 
perienced assistant librarian is generally available 
to help you. The National Book League offers, as 
@ special service, lists of books on any given sub- 
ject, and particulars will be found in the “* Guide 
to Societies.” 
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_ Classification of Books.—All libraries are classi- 

“sales ae t0 facilitate reference, but the favourite | | 

system is the Dewey Decimal System, which 

- divides the whole field of knowledge into ten 
Classes + 


- General Works; 


‘Natural Science; 


borrower. An important recent development is 


that the public libraries in London will speci 
on certain subjects—for example, one district on- 
medicine, another on philosophy. 


Useful Arts and Applied Science; 
History (including geography and travel and 
) 


Each of these Main Classes is again subdivided 
into ten main divisions, Science, for example, 
being divided into, general. science, mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, palzon- 
tology, biology, botany, and zoology, 
process of subdivision goes on until the most 
specialised topic is reached and given its proper 
lace and number. r 

‘Let us take two examples. The main class of 
Sociology receives the number 300. This range 
300 to 400 (the next main class) is graduated into 
tens, and Economics is 330. The range 330 to 
340 is again graduated, and the subject of Labour 


ling library is fitted with shelves, taking about 
1,500-2,000 books and tours on a pre-arranged 
time-table so that everyone knows'exactly when it 


will arrive. Those who live in scattered farms and 


and Capital is 331. 


process is carried on by 
decimals so that 331-2 d 


eals with Remuneration for 
Work, 331:22 with Wage Scales, and 331-225 
y. Similarly the main class of 
the History of Europe is 940, 
London 942-1, of London north 
The History of Germany 


with Extra Pa 
History is 900, 
of England 942, of 
of the Thames 942 


omesteads, for whom there may be no convenient 
centre, may thus make their own selection of 


Special Libraries.—Four of the best libraries in 
the world are open tothe public in London. They 


are -— 


is 948, of Prussia 948-1, and of Danzig 943-12. 
to the system you will 
es, for most of them use 
asily find the number of 
lead you straight to the 
an consult the index if 
title in mind. There is 
Sometimes also subjects 
y or there is an index of 
me way as the books are 


Once you are accustomed 
be at home in other librari 
Ata library you can e: 
your subject, and this will 
proper shelf, Or you ¢ 
you have an author or a 
always an Author List, 

are indexed alphabeticall 
cards classified in the sa 
to be found upon the shi 


The Reference Librar: 
here all kinds of ref 


** 


books, dictionaries, 
ernment publications 
quickly consulted. 


and the quarter'y 
arterly. These will 
for the enquirer bu 
analysis and commentary 


activities. 


1. The Library of the Natural History 
Museum (for zoology, geology, and related 
subjects). 

2. The Library of the Science Museum (all 
branches of science and technology, except - 
medicine). 

8. The Patent Office Library. 

4. The Library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which is the national art library 
containing volumes and photographs on all 
aspects of fine,-applied, and decorative art, 


Many of the libraries of the Government 
Departments are available for public consultation, 
Full details of the large number of specialist — 
libraries in London (including that of the Brit: 
Library of Political and Economic Science, one of 
the best collections in the world on this subject, — 
at the London School of Economics) will be found 
in The Student’s Guide to the Libraries of London, 
by R. A. Rye, published by the University of 
London Press, Many of the societies described 
in the “Guide to Societies ” have libraries: on 
special subjects. This is true, for example, of the 
United Nations Association, the British Drama 
League, and the Howard League for Pena) Reform. 


pletely. To the question “ What, have you no 
read it through ? ” Dr. Johnson replied, “ Novae 
do you read books through?” @ 
books which, you will wish to Study completely. 
But if you are gathering information do not 
hesitate to use them so as to obtain just. what you 
want at. the moment. At the end of the boo! 
there is nearly always an index which i 


a list of recommended r : 
Subject of the book and related poll ae 


Extension Activities of Libraries, 
| inereasingly becoming the home of a wide range of 
An in number of libraries Jend 
Sramophone records. Many of them have rooms 
where classes can meet and.groups. can discuss or 
listen to the wireless or to gramophone records, 
Concerts and recitals and lectures wi ; 


4 


are also held. It is not generally , Orders" govern your meetings. You will need 
known that many libraries have built up a large | to study them, whether you are the chairman or 
é collection of illustrations and pictures. > only a member, for they are binding, and ‘this 


—F : ’ outline of the customary i help you 
_ Government Publications.—H.M. Stationery | to understand theme eee Wil help you 
Office publish a great variety of authoritative | The chief debating council in the country is 


Material on a wide range of subjects of public | the House of Commons, and the set of rules which _ 


interest. It issues a Daily List, Monthiy Cata- | it has devised as a result of its centuries of ex- 
logue, and an Annual Catalogue (which comprises | perience are called “ Rules of Procedure.” 
a biblicgapby of all Government Publications | Although intended for the House they have formed 


during the year), and the index to this is | the model on which, with necessary variation to 


of especial value. This Annual Catalogue is 
vehiy in the Reference Room of your local | been based. 
library. When a point of order dealing with procedure 


-. mnt taking.—You | will find it vers useful te : is raised in debate it must have regard either to 
: ce notes, W er i aterial | * . 
or from talks ei lectures, oo Sette OF wline of | OF, in their absence, to the customary rules of 

‘paper of uniform size. This will enable you to | debate referred to above. — 
add to them so as to maintain a logical sequence, Agenda. The Notice of Meeting is issued by 
to reshuffie them according to your needs, and to | the Secretary, and it should state the items of 
‘weed ont notes no longer needed. They will be | business to come before the meeting. This list 
serviceable if you are writing upon the subject. | of items is called the Agenda, It is a good step 
The uniform size of the notes will be specially | for the chairman to read the Agenda at the 
convenient when making a speech (see “ Hints for | opening of the meeting so that any omission 
Speakers”). Taking good notes of a lecture | can be repaired. As a further safeguard against 

' requires practice. For if you want to keep a note | omission it is best to make a final item “ Any 
ee Pe, yg og and write all at = same | Other bysiness.” 

e. To do this well you must not only grasp| Afinutes. Since the Secretary has also to pre- 

' the meaning but be able to seize the cardinal points | pare the minutes we might deal with that subject 

which, being noted down, make up the logical | before dealing with the conduct of the meeting 

skeleton of the talk. Practise taking @ note) itself. The record of a meeting is called the 

‘when listening to a wireless talk. Minutes. The Minutes should record the date and 


place of the meeting of the Council or Committee 
The Pleasures of Enquiry.—A good deal of | 514 the names of the members present, and should 


lasting pleasure can be derived from pursuing an > = 
“TmiePints seahlost ‘Ther f te pleasure of | be sncileatemenof th docions taken,” ft 
gathering material and fitting part to part tomake | yents considered, and the resolutions. The 
a bigger body of related fact. You will enjoy | extent to which the points of the discussion are 
trying to relate what you read about the history | recorded depend upon the practice of the Council 
of a subject with the current situation which has | 5>° Gommittee concerned. - In any ueventnithe 
aroused your curiosity. Then comes eo coon minutes should be a clear factual statement of the 
“of studying conflict of opinion. An: ¥ | business transacted. Minutes need to be approved 
comes the creative pleasure of ore your ow? | as being a correct and complete statement by the 
yiews and testing, correcting, co: ae” Or Te- | subsequent meeting of the body; and when so 
jecting them as you acquire more data or €x-| anproved they are signed by the Chairman. 
perience. You may want to Teo Oo: nee “ Approval of Minutes of the last meeting ” there- 
' views in speeches or in articles. It is only by lie fore appears as the first item of the Agenda of a 
_ expression and discussion that intelligent public | jreeting, followed by “ Business arising out of the 
. opinion can be formed and the best policy created. | j,.¢ meeting.” . It is necessary for a pe papiiemie 
q ; take a complete note of the business of a meeting 

Study by Post,—Those who live away from towns I A 

: so that he can prepare the minutes, and it is usual 
and libraries can study a wide range of subjects | 214 advisable for the Secretary to submit to the 


by correspondence. Among the organisations 
which offer facilities are Ruskin College, Oxford ; | Chairman his draft of the minutes directly he has 


the Co-operative College, Stanford Hall, Lough- | Written them. 

_ borough, Leicestershire; the National Council of Quorum, This Latin word is used to mean the 
Labour Colleges, Tillicoultry, Scotland; and the | number which must be present to make the pro- 
National Adult School Union (p. 140). Hillcroft | ceedings valid. If a quorum were not present 
College, South Bank, Surbiton, Surrey caters | the meeting would not be representative. Every 
specially for women. Those at sea in the British | society prescribes what the quorum for its meet- 


suit peculiar needs, most rules of procedure have 


Merchant Navy and fishing fleets can engage in | ings shall be. Quorums for Public Authorities — 


correspondence on all general subjects through the | and public companies is fixed by law. 
Seafarers Education Service, Selwyn House,| The actual number necessary varies with the 
_ Endsleigh St., London, W.C.1. This college of the | kind of meeting, but voluntary societies, say, a 
sea also provides and changes libraries for ships. | football club or allotment holders’ society, should 
C : fix % tie for 4 tai e pry tenn a 
7 can be either an actual number or a pri 
THE WAY TO CONDUCT A MEETING (which should not be less than one third). ‘This 
: ii i S or the orderly conduct | avoids dispute as whether the decision 
ek tome argent of the main rules of | taken by a representative meeting. If at any 
procedure and by a wise attitude, a chairman can | time after the commencement of business a 
make a meeting—whether large or small, formal | quorum is not present the meeting should be 
or less formal—an agreeable and Ey i ag ge Ug ee oer es 
i c so often 
: te. hs Pee cee meeting early, take the chair prom ye mee ae 
: ing line is intended to give the | that the necessary quorum is present, a 
Uiioasey Fourie: ‘on which to base firm and | the Agenda to the meeting. You may change 
quick rulings when taking the chair at a meeting. | the order of business if you explain reasons to the 
Such knowledge will give confidence. Other | meeting. 
qualities are needed too. These are dealt with] yyo4ione, A motion is any proposal, idea, or 
in a final section on_ hints fe eer suggestion properly submitted at a meeting 
speakers, after the outline on, Rules of Debate, | For consideration and adoption. 
Methods of Closing Debates, and Committee work. heneene fet ealen, ie ncsion shat beni 
The outline is also intended to be of equal use tO | Sith the word “ That ” and must declare some- 
pit Ati Aoeun tacetings, thing which it is hoped will be the will of the 
} 3 here is, of course, no} meeting. The wor shou e concise and 
’ ocak oui oF oreies winch apply to all meetings, | clear. The person submitting the motion ) 
but there is a body of customs and practices | called the proposer or mover. If the decision is 
(called “the Rules of Debate”) in general use. atta aed proton apt pe bated aa 
Your soci isation may have pre- | if itis not written out, 3 yw 
Ss Gotan a’ bee or Saibe/ and these: “Standing | by the Secretary should be read out by him, 
s a f " - aL. ‘ 
¥, " 4 ' . 2" 
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standing orders (if such exist for the organisation) — 


i 


ae ee 
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uld ask the mover 
The Chairman then 


ws 
Par 
’ 


itis 
i (reads. th ds of the motion).” The motion 
ea is the words é 
cannot then, without the consent of the majority, 
be withdrawn, altered, or amended. 


Debating a Motion. When the second member 
_ who supports the proposal announces * I support 
the motion ’’ he may speak then in support of the 
2 spores or he may reserve his speech for the 
debate.. 
_. As chairman you should allow a member who 
wants to oppose the motion to speak next, and 
try to arrange that speakers for and against 
alternate. This makes the debate more interesting. 
_ The speaker whom you first see rising in his place 
to speak (that is, the one who “catches the 
_ $peaker’s eye”) speaks. Speakers may only 
address the meeting once on a motion, except 
_ the mover of the motion who has the right of 
reply. Standing orders may impose a limit on 
- Jength of speeches. The general principle is, 
the shorter the speech the better, consistent with 
. adequate advocacy. There is no_ restriction 
in the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 
but all public bodies, including the L.C,C., T.U.C., 
(Co-operative Congress and the I.L.0., have limits 
on length of speeches. There is sometimes 
extension by consent. 


Putting the Question. When the subject has 
been ventilated, the mover is given an oppor- 
tunity to reply, and the Chairman then “ puts ” 
the question. He says “ The question is (reads 
the motion). Are you in favour?’ Those in 
favour then vote by holding up one hand, and 
these are counted by the Chairman (the Secretary 

. assisting). The Chairman then says “ All those 

against please show.” There is a similar counting 

. of hands. The Chairman announces ‘“ The 

motion is carried ” if the majority are in favour; 
; contrariwise he declares it lost. 


Voting by show of hands is the ordinary 
practice on all but exceptional occasions. The 
Chairman should be careful if the vote is taken 
by voice, and vote by hands can be demanded 
by a member, Sometimes a motion is so accept- 
able that no voting is necessary, but a vote must 
be taken if there is any dissent. In large meet~- 
ings it is usually necessary to appoint members 
as tellers to count the votes. One is chosen from 
those who intend to vote in favour and a second 
from those intending to vote against the motion. 
These together count the voters and hand the 

’ results to the Chairman in writing. 


Resolutions. A motion which is carried is 

thereafter called a resolution. The difference 

between a motion (which is what is proposed) 

. and a resolution (which is what the meeting adopts 

_ as its decision) must be clearly kept. The terms 
are not interchangeable. 

When a motion is rejected, no motion to the 
same effect can be brought forward at the same 
meeting. There are generally safeguards in 
standing orders in regard to rescinding resolutions 
by requiring specified notice of motion for any 
rescinding or requiring a special meeting for doing 
this. The L.C.C. requires twelve months to 
elapse before a notice of motion to rescind a 
resolution can be entertained unless such notice 
is backed by twenty members. 


Amendments. “But we have not considered 
what happens when someone wants to alter or 
improve a motion, in other words to amend a 
motion. An amendment is a motion which seeks 
to alter or improve the original motion, Having 
studied the routine when there are no amend- 
ments, let us pass on to study the different, 
kinds of amendments and how they are dealt with. 

These must be directly: concerned with the 
subject of the original motion and they can be 
put into four groups :— 


(1) to insert words in the original motion ; 
_ (2) to delete certain words from the motion ; 


ore 


a 
(3) to delete certa 


whole of the motion 


other words ; 


dealing with the same subject, 


An amendment, being a motion, needs to be ia ' 
Ft seconded, and discussed 


just as we have 
escribed for a motion except that a mover of an 


amendment cannot reply to the debate on his 
amendment. 
amendment must not have spoken on the motio; 
but any member who has spoken on the origi: 
motion may speak in the debate on the amend- 
ment. 


The mover and seconder of the 


Although several amendments may be moved 


on the same original motion, they must be taken 


one at a time, in the order in which they affect 
the words of the motion beginning at the first 


word. If an amendment to a later part of an 


original motion is accepted, an amendment to an 
earlier part cannot be afterwards considered. ¥ 

When an amendment is moved, the issue which 
it raises becomes the first question to be disposed 
of. If the amendment is carried, the original 
motion disappears and the amendment becomes 
the amended or substantive motion and still further 
amendments may be moyed to it. 

When the Chairman takes the vote on_ the 
amendment he should be clear that he is seeking 
a decision on the amendment. He should not 
say “ Are you in fayour of amendment or original 
motion ?”’ but “‘ Those in favour of the amend- 
ment?” and “Those not in favour of amend- 
ment?” If the amendment is carried it is the 
survivor; if it loses, the ground is clear and the 
o al motion must be put to the meeting. 
In other words if the amendment is carried the 
original motion is killed; but if the amendment is 
eed the original motion comes back into the 
picture. 

An amendment to add words is sometimes called 
an addendum. 


How Debates are closed. If strong feelings are 
aroused by a debate it may be difficult for the 
Chairman to close the debate at his own choice, 
since he may be held to be favouring one side or 
the other. It will be better therefore to wait 
a motion from the body. The ordinary form is 
“That the question be now put” and can be 
moved only by those who have not taken part in 
the debate (otherwise the device would be open 
to the abuse of preventing others speaking), 
Motions may propose that the subject be post- 
poses indefinitely (sine die) or until a specified 


Another form of closure is a motion “to 
a ag og es 6 the next Pestana If carried, no 
vote is taken on the main subject. 
debate Net ean ; ghee 

other form is a motion for ourhm: 
meeting. 7 ol ns 

“ The Previous Question.” An old and 
motion for closing a debate is one called ics 
Previous- Question.” This procedure is best 
understood by understanding the historic’ title, 
It suggests a prior question: Shall we vote or 
not vote on the motion? In other words it raises 
a question previous to the main question, and this 
previous question is to vote or not to vote, 
me ki eae oe a: pivays put in the 

nD not no i? 

if itis carried, the main question ie abel ved ae 
, the main question is voted upon. Th 

Previous Question is accepted by the Chaimnag 
it must close the debate whichever way the vote 
goes upon it, The Chairman can best keep the 
two questions clear by referring to the Previous 
Question as “this motion” and the original 
question as “that motion,” So he takes a vote 
on “ That that question be not now put.” 

The Previous Question cannot be moved when 
an amendment is actually under discussion, 
But it can be moved notwithstanding that a 
number of amendments on the Agenda have not 

moved. It will be for the Chairman to de- 
termine whether to accept the motion of Previous 
Question after being moved and second 


words and insert certain 


(4) to delete the whole or practically the 4 
and insert other words — 


shelved, If | 


A Committee is a body to who ject" 
has been referred or committed, and the Hest 


Mi 
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Commons and large public bodies and socie 
_ have committees. isectame tencmudinetine 
mitte: their name 


(In the 
ealled 


common problem. Thus ‘Trades 
Congress has a Joint Committee with the British 

. Medical Association. Such a Joint Committee 
may be Standing or Special. An ad hoc Committee 
is one formed fora particular purpose. 

A Standing Committee may be given the execu- 
tive decisions and conduct. business 
within a specified scope for the parent body; 
een wae teats Sierparey Dey 

‘The procedure for committees follows in general 
that for ordinary meetings, but more latitude is 

ral discussion 


Disorder, Good order is essential for considera- 
tion of business, and it is the first job of the Chair- 
man to maintain it. Although a Chairman needs 
to be firm and impartial, tact and conciliation go 
a way to create harmony. He should be 
to take prompt decisions on procedure; 
but he can ask for time to consult authorities if 


Bat disorder does occur, the 
names the member, who must withdraw. 
disorder should be on such a scale that the 


mo adjournment, A member who. refuses 
to wi w offensive remarks is guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct, 


Points of Order. These are matters which, 
while acting as a safety-valve for members, are 
- often an irritation for the Chairman, especially 

because these points are often not points of order 
at all. A point of order must deal with the 
conduct or procedure of the meeting. It must 
show that a speaker is wandering from the scope 
of the subject or is using unparliamentary 
language or is breaking a rule of the society or the 
customary rules of debate. But interjectors often 
- break in with points which are not on these 
aspects, and the rman must be firm with 
who interrupt. A speaker may not be corrected 
under cover of a so-called point of order. A 
speaker may, with the Chairman’s permission, 
make an explanation on a matter on which there 
has been genuine misunderstanding, but he must 
not be controversial. 


Hints for Chairmen. Some hints have been 
sprinkled in the foregoing outline. A Chairman 
needs to follow closely everything that is said, to 
check irrelevance and undue repetition, and to 

- give rulings on questions of order. He must be 

_absdlutely impartial, being neither weak nor 
autocratic. He has the power to give @ casting 
yote if members are equally divided for and 

‘against. Generally the voting powers of a 
Chairman are covered by the organisation’s 
Standing Orders. 

But besides. maintaining order and ensuring 

- correct procedure a Chairman can perform an 
even greater service if he can evoke the best 
thought and counsel from those who have come 
together to deliberate. If he can foster an 
atmosphere of co-operation and goodwill he will 
have created the best chance for fruitful debate 


and business. 


Hints for Speakers, However good the Chair- 
man, the efficacy of a meeting turns largely upon 
the speakers. So much so, that we devote a 
special section to assisting speakers in the art of 
speaking, and another section contains some 

- hints upon how to gather material for speeches. 
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Books recommended, Lord Citrine’s book The 
ABC of Chairmanship (published by the National 
Council of Labour Colleges) should be consulted. 
It is an invaluable and readable guide There 
Ubon ade he Shorea a By 

airman’s Ha by 5 
Reginald Palgrave (Dent). eo 


HINTS FOR SPEAKERS, 


These hints are intended to help those who 
want to take part in local government or who 
have to address a meeting or give instruction to 
a class Or group or who need to speak on some 
social occasion. The art of rhetoric, so valued in 
anoe the clghiecath cuntarh? andi cestocy hal 

ce e century, and ora’ has 
therefore declined. as 


Preparation.—If you wish to take part in local 
government concentrate on some branch which 
specially interests you, such as public health or 
education, so that you will be able eventually to 
speak with some authority on the subject. Follow 
the work of the loca! council. Join a local debating 
society or local study or discussion group. The 
local branches of the Workers’ Educational 
Association run discussion groups, trusts, 
conferences, and public lectures on topical issues, 
and if you wish to know more you should write 
to your W.E.A. District Secretary, whose address 
can be obtained from the W.E.A., 38a St. George’s 
Drive, London, 8.W.1. 

The public libraries are available for you to 
read up your subject. The facilities which they 
offer and the resources which they can command 
to help those who wish to collect material on any 
subject are wider than is commonly known. 
This is explained in the note on “‘ How to collect 
material’ on page 928, which will help you to 
get just the information you want. Further the 
Guide to Societies on the following pages will help 
you to find the organisations which specialise on 
the particular subject in hand, whether it be prison 
reform, or national parks, or the status of women 


in China. 

Digest well beforehand what you are going to 
say. Plan the sequence of the main points and 
write them down as the headings of your address. 
Enable the audience to see clearly this sequence 
of themes. This will help you considerably and 
them, too. Such a course breaks the talk down to 
manageable sections. If he knows the logical 
sequence of the talk the hearer’s interest is 
sustained. Moreover, he is thus freed to con- 
centrate on the elaboration of a main point and 
absorb the detail which clusters round it. This 
advice has been put in the well-known words: 
“Tell an audience what you are going to say; 
then say it; and finally tell them what you have 
said.” This advice is intended to emphasise the 
need to make the outline clear rather than to be 
taken literally as practical advice. If it is adopted 
literally you will need to make the beginning and 
end very brief. 

The headings should be written clearly on cards 
or paper which you can hold in your hands while 
speaking. The fact that you can refer to your 
notes and can read them easily will give you 
confidence. Don’t hesitate to refer to your notes, 
especially because a pause may be all to the good. 
Incidentally to have something to hold will help 
you to solve the problem which besets many 
speakers of what to do with the hands. 

Jf you bear in mind the general background of 
the audience you will be able to use analogies and 
examples which are within their experience and 
thus make your speech more effective. 


Delivery.—You may be nervous before speak- 
ing. So was Gladstone. So indeed are most 
speakers, even those who have acquired experience 
and may be regarded as “ good speakers,” It is 
little use telling someone who is nervous not to be 
nervous, any more than it is useful to tell someone 
with toothache not to think about it. But these 
notes will help you to have confidence which, in 
turn, will dissolve nervousness. 

Start slowly. This will give you and your 
audience time to get on terms with each other. 
It will enable you to judge how to pitch your 
voice so as to heard easily by all, More- 
over, a deliberate and friendly start will give you 
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a mental foothold from which to embark on more 
emphatic passages. : 5 
If you stand straight with your shoulders back 
it will help you.to be confident and to produce 
your voice clearly. You will find that a smiling 
expression will add resonance to your voice. 
Don’t speak too quickly and don’t be afraid to 
pause. A well-chosen pause has many advah- 
tages. It helps to clarify the structure of your 
taik. The pause is in itself a rest to the audience, 
especially as you are likely to begin again on a 
different tempo and note in the musical scale. 
Furthermore, a pause will enable you to adjust 
your matter to the clock—and speakers err on the 
side of prolixity rather than brevity. : 
Speaking, like writing, is a form of communica- 
tion. -You must therefore be quite clear as to 
the message you want to communicate. Be 
simple and, above all, sincere. Sympathy, if not 
a sense of humour, should prevent you from boring 
the audience. A 
Give particular care to the way you are going to 
end. The first sentence of a wireless talk is 
a most important and difficult sentence to 
frame, The last sentences of a talk to a visible 
audience should be designed beforehand, how- 
ever spontaneous the rest of the speech. In 
those last sentences you have an opportunity 
of summing up in an effectual way the pith of 
what you have said, Moreover, some speakers 
gO on speaking unnecessarily rather like guests 
who do not know how to depart with politeness, 
Prolixity tends to neutralise the effect. they are 
trying to produce. If, howeyer, the phrases 
with which to end were already in their minds 
speakers would be able more easily to round off 
their address with a decisive and effectual end. 
You will need to practise assiduously. Take 
heart from the fact that Demosthenes, the greatest 
orator of classical times, had to struggle against 
the greatest physical disadvantages. His voice 
was weak..and his utterance defective: and it 
was only by the most unwearied efforts that he 
overcame these obstacles, One of his methods 
was to declaim on the seashore to accustom him- 
self to the noise and confusion of the popular 
assembly—a device which is not necessarily here 
recommended. In modern times we may cite 
Bernard Shaw, one of the most brilliant and 
arresting speakers of our time. He describes the 
extreme painfulness of his first efforts at sneaking, 
being so nervous that he could not read his notes 
nor remember them. But he joined every 
debating group which he could and always spoke 
in debate, likening himself to “ an officer afflicted 
with cowardice, who takes every opportunity of 
going under fire to get over it and learn his 
business,” 
The chief points are therefore : 


1, Digest your material well, 

2. Be clear'as to the sequence of your main 
Pip ntiena kine ne ai 

. Make a note of your main points a t 

hesitate to refer to them. = pore 

4, Start slowly, maintain a sense of humour 
and sympathy, 

5. Be sincere, above all, 

6. Be ready to end in an effective way. 


A GUIDE TO SOCIETIES, 


Introduction. 


We offer to the reader a “ Guide to Societies ”” 
for two main reasons : one for the practical help it 
may be to the citizen, and second to illustrate 


the part which the independent i 
in the community, is nie tg 


Classification of Societies.—we have mad 
selection of some of the societies in the flelds of 
international affairs, social service, adult edu- 
cation, town and country Dlanning, and outdoor 
activities, and added some others which do not 
fall easily into one of these groups, Eveh in these 
selected groups we have not attemped to present 
an exhaustive list. Indeed, in the field cf social 
eae alone pare aresome three 
organisations, themselves very often co- 
other societies with similar hice cea ek 


Directory of Organisations Working in the Field 


hundred national | Lif 
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of the Voluntary Social Services is published by the — 


National Council of Social Service, 26, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1 (price 7s. 6d.). dice | 


What the Societies Offer—The following 
“Guide to Societies” should, be consulted in 
relation to the article on anotner page entitled 
“ How to Collect Material.” Many of the societies 
offer the facility of a unique specialised library, 
and most of them issue not only journals and 
magazines but pamphlets giving the latest 
authoritative views and discussions of contem- 
porary problems. Some, like P.E.P. and the 
Burean of Current Affairs, publish a wide range 
of background material on current questions, 
Besides these facilities the associations offer the 
individual the opportunity of hearing experts and 
of discussing the subject with others interested in 
the same subject. Many societies hold not only 
lectures but conferences, covering the week-end 
e. eavonet days, and some of them hold Summer 

hools. r 


Summer Schools.—The pioneer of the Summer 
School was the Fabian Society. At a Summer 
School those interested in a special subject or 
group of subjects meet for a week or more and 
combine the pleasures of a holiday with lectures, 
discussions, or demonstrations. The original 
Fabian Summer Schools attended by Bernard 
Shaw, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, and H. G. 
Wells have become historic and have been de- 
scribed in many biographies and social histories. 
The idea of the Summer School has-since spread, 
so that every year scores of Summer Schools are 
held throughout the country, bringing together 
enthusiasts or enquirers at some pleasant holiday 
place where activities and thought can be pursued 
under conditions of leisure. The special subject 
Studied may be music, or the next steps in world 
government, or some aspect of social service, or 
play production. 


The Opportunity for Service.—In many ways 
therefore the individual receives help from the 
societies. But in turn he can render service to 
them; indeed, their work rests upon the wide- 
spread activity of members. Through the cor- 
porate body the individual has a better oppor- 
tunity of engaging in some worthwhile pursuit or 
of expressing his point of view or of advancing 
some common objective with his fellows. He is 
thus enabled to enrich not only his 
his fellow members and through them the com- 


own life but — 


munity, At every point the societies seek his _ 


collaboration, The individual may find himself 
& secretary of W.E.A. class or a leader of local 
ramblers or organising local membership of the 
Folk Dance Society or investigating, perhaps, 
with others, some aspect of the social conditions 
of his own district so as to prepare the way for 
hostels for aged people or some other social 
amenity. In all these activities he is doing a 
number of things simultaneously : he is extending 
his own faculties, he is meeting his fellows, he is 
advancing a social aim for the benefit of the 
community, he is stimulating others and he is 
developing those methods needed in a democracy 
which builds a commonwealth upon the welfare 
of individuals. Thus associations are more than 
social centres, valuable as that aspect, is, especially 
to the isolated or lonely individual, They offer a 
training ground for co-operative effort, ° for 
organisation, for administration, and often for 
research. Some organisations ° provide training 
schemes, An excellent example is the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, in which it takes a minimum 
of nine years for a member to rise to the national 
executive. The effect of the Guild’s ti i 
schemes is shown by the following facts, In 1896 - 
twelve members of the Guild were appointed 
Poor Law Guardians ; in 1920, 1,446 members were 
magistrates or members of borough councils; in 
1945 there were among the:members three M.P.g 


twenty-three aldermen, 341 ‘fs 
hundreds of members of housing committees, 


: 


I 


our jin 1945 


"formal institutions of 1  teaend, 
_ the association has been a field of acti Jonger 
+S Sain Real louentopenic and eaten, baie, 


ently treated. When 
cial machinery was inadequate for the tasks 

_ needed, or organised government was undemo- 
 @ratic in form, good men and women combined to 
‘secure better conditions. Thus a society for the 
. abolition of the slave trade was founded in 1783, a 
'  soeiety for the reform of criminal boys in 1788 and 
for the education of the poor in 1811. In his 
English Social History, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan says : 
“Voluntary association for every conceivable 
_-s0rt_of purpose or cause became an integral part 
of English social life in the nineteenth century, 
filling up many of the gaps left by the limited 
scope of state action,” Thus numerous societies 
| were founded in the nineteenth century, some 
benevolent like the Salvation Army and the Waifs 
| and Strays Society; some cultural, like the 
Elizabethan Stage Society; some for sport, like 
the Cyclists Touring Club and the Amateur 
Athletic Association; and that very important 

- group of societies for women which have trans- 
formed our political and social life and are too 

_ pumerous to mention, including the first women’s 

_  guffrage societies, the ¥Y.W.C.A. and the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild. The twentieth century 
brought an even greater development. The 
great expansion of State activities, so far from 
diminishing the need for independent associations, 
has encouraged voluntary organisations and 
relies upon them in many ways. Thus State 
planning and voluntary self help combine to 
promote the general interest of the community. 
| Some outstanding organisations of the present 
century are the Workers Education Association 

* (1908); the Boy Scouts (1908); the National 
_ Federation of Women’s Institutes (1917); the 
National Council of Social Service (1919); and 
Youth Hostels (1930). We are picking only one 

or two strands out of the rich fabric. The 


Local Gor 
tod Ao 


_ - further only one of the strands—has done much to 
* transform rural life. It prepared the way for the 
- Rural Community Councils, and these and other 

co-operating bodies have revived rural industries 

and crafts, promoted adult education and 
recreation, fostered music and the drama, pro- 
vided village halls and playing fields, and pro- 
tected amenities of the countryside Further, 

_ they have revived interest in the Parish Council, 

described in our outline of Local Government. 

Some societies have received great impetus during 

Thus the individual membership of the 


: 


the War. 
British Drama League rose from 2,000 in 1939 to 
6.000 in 1946, and that of the Youth Hostels 
Association from 80,000 to 170,000. 


The Future of Societies.—The need for societies 


js greater now than ever. Increasing leisure, a 
more widespread sense of responsibility, a deeper 
appreciation of music among the people and 
(more recently) of art, the stimulus to thought 
and skill provided by a better educational system 
—all these and other factors call for many agencies 
jn town and countryside to use the opportunities 
_ before us. In the future we may hope to see 
/ more co-operation in the counties and in the local 
districts and towns between the voluntary organ- 
isations. And we may look forward to greater 
international co-operation, especially of bodies 
serving the social services in the way contemplated 
_ by the United Nations. A noteworthy develop- 
ment into the international field has been the 
creation of the World Federation for Mental 
‘Heath, which was brought into being during the 
International Congress on this subject organised 
jn London in August 1948 by_the National 
Association for Mental Health. During the last 
_ two years the international side of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform became of increasing 
importance. 


| I. International Co-operation. 

| United Nations Association of Great Britain and 
f Novuent ireland (25 Charles St., London, W.1) 
- is a voluntary all-party organisation founded 


’ - - 
« a 


Women’s Institutes Movement—to examine |' 


o- 
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\ Promote co-operation among ; 
peoples of the world, and to see ed 

carries out her obligations under the 
( a t Cecil is a Life President, and 
Mr.. Attlee and Mr. Churchill are among the 
Pre.idents. There are more than 800 branches. 
Membership carries free use of excellent library 
and Intelligence Department.for enquiries about 


current affairs, receipt of useful literature, and 


invitations to conferences on international affairs. 
Subscription rates range from 2s. 6d. to £1 a year. 


The National Peace Council (144 Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1) was established in 1908, 
and is a federation of national societies con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in the promotion of 
peace. Its forty affiliated groups include im- 
portant religious and sovial organisations like the 
Free Church Federal Council and the Methodi 
Social Welfare Department, But in addition to 
affiliated organisations individuals may become 
associate members. Lord Boyd Orr, F.R.8., who 


won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1949, is the Presi- — 
dent, and its prominent supporters are drawn © 
published considerable _ 


from varied circles. It has 
material on international sub‘ects and held public 
lectures and conferences, including twelve study 
conferences since 1941, pee - 


The International Peace Society (Browning 
Institute, Walworth Road, London, 8.E.17) is the 
oldest Peace Society in the world, having been 
founded in 1816 in a chemist shop in Plough 
Court, London. It emerged outof the Napoleonic 
War, and is the parent of the modern peace 
movement. BP OEE Att 


Federal Union (20 Buckingham Street, London, 
W.C.2) aims to secure support for a federation 
of free peoples under a common government 
elected by and responsible to the peoples for their 
common affairs, with national self-government 
for national affairs. Any federation so formed 
would be regarded as a first step in world govern- 
ment, Subscription rates vary from 5s. to 30s. a 
year. 


The United Europe Movement (Europe House, 
Smith Square, London, 8.W.1), of which Mr. 
Churchill is Chairman, is an educational and propa- 
ganda organisation to stimulate interest in a 
United Europe and to enlist support for that 
object. It includes members of the three main 
political parties. The movement was one of those 
responsible for the Congress of Europe at the 
Hague in May 1948. The annual subscription is 
103., for which supporters receive the Movement’s 
publications and the monthly News Letter. — 


Women’s International League (104 Southamp- 
ton Row, W.C.1) works not only for the accep- 
tance of the belief that war is a crime but to 
secure full rights of citizenship of women and to 
co-operate with women in other countries who are 
working for the same ends. Subscription 5s. a 
year. 


Friends Service Council (Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.) in its present form 
was set up in 1927, but it represents a continuation 
of international service which British Friends 
began in 1817 and which, from 1919, took the form 
of International Centres. Itis the agency through 
which British Quakers co-ordinate their long- 
term work in Europe and in countries as far 
afield as China, India, Syria, and Madagascar. 


LV.S.P. (International Voluntary Service for 
Peace, 34 Broadway, London, 8.W.1) is the 
British Branch of the Service Civil International. 
Founded in 1920 by Pierre Ceresole, it aims to 
create friendship among all peoples by giving 
practical help on the occasion of natural catas- 
trophes, or in the carrying out of work of public 
usefulness; and thus to provide men and women 
of goodwill with a sound system of training in 
mutual help. Before the War ended there were 
LV.S.P. teams at work in Greece, Crete, Italy, 
Holland, and many other countries. The Service 
Civil International is one of nine bodies who 
co-operate in international work camps. These 
include the Friends Service Council of Great 
Britain and the American Friends Service 
Committee. 


to win ) ~~ dor — fa. 
file Rabe public support .for the United 
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"The ‘Workers’ Educational Association ( 


/ II, Adult Education. Hav 


be rge’s Drive, London, 8.W.1) is the largest 
Shoe body providing classes for adults. It 


_ is non-party and non-sectarian and is recognised 


by the Ministry of Education as a providing body. 
Te Seevides opportunities of advanced education 
to all men and women who have hitherto been 
denied them. “It grew from the efforts of privi- 
leged sympathisers with the educational hopes of 
working men. In the middle of the nineteenth 


Nags century the success ofa People’s College at Sheffield 


came to the notice of F, D. Maurice, and he and 
his. friends founded the London Working Men’s 


College, which carries forward its work today in 


Crowndale Road, London, Later came attempts 
to extend university courses to industrial towns ; 
but it was not for some time that courses were 
established in place of isolated lectures, with 


_ written work by the student and with theimportant 


feature of an informal meeting between tutor and 
students for open discussion of the subject of 
the lecture. Cambridge University adopted the 
scheme in 1873, London University in 1876, and 
Oxford two years later. Mansbridge 
created an alliance between the University 
Extension movement, the trade unions, and the 
Co-operative Movement, and thus brought into 
being the W.E.A. The chief subjects taken up 
bythe increasing number of working ‘men and 
women’ who studied in their spare time were 
economics, industrial history, and politics. But 
there have been two important developments. 
First, there has been an increasing demand for 
courses in literature, in appreciation of art and of 
music, and in natural sciences, although of course 
the social studies have remained the chief interest. 
Second, the students participating have not only 
increased but now represent every type of manual 
and other worker, so. that they represent the 
working population taken asa whole. ‘Those who 
wish to join a W.B.A. class or to start such a class 
should write ‘to the Association at the address 
shown above. In the London District the 
enquiry should go direct to the Association’s 
London District Office, 28 Woburn Square, W.0.1. 


_, The Education Centres Association (Waltham- 
stow Ed. Settlement, Greenleaf Rd., E.17) pro- 


_ motes Centres for adult education, thus encourag- 


ing the liberal education of men and women under 
the conditions of a corporate life, in free associa- 
tion and with the reraand measure of self-govern- 
ment. In these Centres, in an atmosphere of 
friendship, men and women are engaged with 
experienced tutors in finding out what they want 
to know about the world in which they live, in 
studying languages, in gaining new understanding 
and pleasure from music, drama, and the arts. 
There are forty. Education Centres in Great 
Britain, Toynbee Hall, London, being an example, 
There are nine residential colleges for adults, 
offering courses of a yearor more; Ruskin College, 
Oxford, is one of them. Furthermore, there are 
the colleges offering shorter courses, some for the 
week-end and some for a fortnight or for a month, 
and the addresses of these are given on-p, 146, 


The National Adult School Union (30 Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C.1), The Adult School 
Movement, little known by the general public, 
has an inspiring history and still plays an interest- 
ee 3 role after a century and a half. In 1798 
William Singleton and’ Samuel Fox opened: a 
school at Nottingham which met from seven to 
nine on Sunday mornings. Men and women: of 
all ages were eager to learn to read and write, and 
they got. up in the small hours to master the 
printed word, some walking several miles. The 
text-book was the Bible. Within. the next 

teen years some quarter of a million adult 
poor learned to read in the Adult School, The 
indirect, effect was great, since many parents, thus 
led to realise the importance of education, made 
sacrifices to secure its benefits for their children, 
The movement stood for the cultivation of the 
whole personality, and for the development of a 
deepening desire for. better social conditions, It 
nade great use of free discussion. Hvery year a 
Study Handbook is produced containing stimu- 
lauing material which forms a starting-point for 
lessons and discussions. Taken over several 


Pi hat 


- | years the handbooks offer a 
88a | SOC! 


vray 


social, cultural, and religious 


people can understand. 1G CI 

The National Institute of Adult Education (35° 
Queen Anne Street, London, W.1) was set up by 
the merger of the National Foundation for Adult 
Education and the British Institute of Adult 
Education. It is a means of consultation and 
co-operation between all the forces engaged in 
adult education—education authorities, 
versities, and voluntary organisations. It pro- 
vides information and advice and conducts enquiry 
into problems of adult education. It publishes 
twice a year a Calendar of Short-term Residential 
Colleges offering courses of a week-end or more 
(see p. 146). It also publishes a Directory of 
Organisations which offer a direct adult educational 
service. Among the organisations described are :— 


The Arts Council. 
The British Council. 
Council for Education in World Citizenship. 
Council for Promotion of Field Studies. 
National Assn. of Citizen’s Clubs. 

National Assn. of Women’s Clubs. 

National Co-operative Hducation Assn, 
National Council of Labour Colleges. 
National Federation of Community Associations, 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes. 
National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds. 
Rural Comm! Council. 


Seafarer’s Education Service, 

T.U.C.—Education Dept. 

The British Assn. for Commercial and Indus- 
trial Education. 


The directory also gives particulars of colleges 
offering courses of not less than one year and of the 
colleges. offering short courses. 


The Association for Education in Citizenship 
(3 Elms Mews, London, W.2) aims to advance 
training in citizenship, by which is meant training 
in the moral qualities necessary for the citizens of 
a democracy, the encouragement of clear thinking 
in everyday affairs, and the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of the’ modern world. It has a panel. of 
speakers; holds conferences from time to, time; 
~ has a library, Membership for individuals is 

1s. @ year, 


The British Drama League (9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1) aims to assist the development of 
the Art of the Theatre and to promote a right 
relation between Drama and the Life of the 


Community, Yn recent years Drama has achieved — 


a unique significance in the cultural life of the 
nation, and over 7,000 independent organisations 
(ineluding many professional theatres and a large 
number of amateur societies) are affiliated to the 
League, Individual members are also welcomed. 
With its Bureau of Information, the League, 
which itself takes no part in the production of 
plays, is in a unique position to deal in a disinter- 
ested manner with theatrical problems, ‘The 
Library contains over 50,000. vo umes, and all 
members of the League and affiliated Societies may 
borrow under their subscription three books at a 
time without further charge, and complete acting 
or reading sets of almost any published play for 
the fee of 3s. 6d. for the first week and 1s. 6d.a 
week thereafter up to a maximum of twelve 
weeks, Other privileges of membership include 
the right to consult the Information Buteau, the 
right to a free criticism of an original MS. play, a 
postal course in playwriting, the receipt of the 
League’s Journal, etc. Special attention is given 
not only to the requirements of Repertory Theatre 
but to schools, rural groups, and youth clubs. 
Youth clubs may affiliate, in certain circumstances, 
at half the normal fee. Individual membership 
subscription is £1 11s. 6d.a year. An organisation 
of not less than ten persons may affiliate at the 
same subscription, 


The British Film Institute (164 Shaftesbury 


Avenue, London, W,C.2) encourages the deyelop- 


wae 


ae 
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on the point of disappearing. 
contains dance rooms, library, 
and canteen. The Society arranges loca] dances, 
country dance balls, demonstrations, and festivals, 
as well as instructional classes throughout the 
country. The Society wants new members to 
local groups and to help found new ones. 


who 
just as they were 
Cecil Sharp House 


The National Book League (7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1) aims to promote the habit of 
reading and the wider distribution of books. It 

ists books on special subjects, and 


firms use the of the Book Information 
Bureau. e has a special reference 
library of “ about books.” Mr. John 
ee. O.M., the Poet Laureate, is the Presi- 


dent. p 
eo (with restaurant) for all concerned with 


evenings there are Ii ions, lectures, 
and poetry readings. Rates of subscription are : 
Town members, £1 1s. ; Country members, 10s. 6d. ; 
Associate members (anyone between sixteen 
and twenty-one, or accredited students over 
twenty-one who are pursuing a three-year course 
of study), 10s. 6d. (town), 7s. 6d. (country); 
Corporate members (firms and organisations), 
£3 89. (giving any two representatives the rights 
of individual members); and Schools, £1 11s. 6d. 


The Hansard Society, (162 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, 8,W.1) is an educational, non- 
profit-making, non-party organisation founded in 
1944 to arouse interest in, and knowledge 
throughout the world about the institution of 
Parliament. Its work has been commended by 
the leaders of all the political parties. Members’ 

es include free copies of the Society’s 
Journal, other publications at a reduced rate, 
the right to consult back copies of Hansard and 
other books in the reference library, and the use 
of the information and research service. Member- 
ship is £1 1s, a year, 


III. Social Service. 


The National Council of Social Service (26 
Bedford Square, London W.C.1) is the main 
and co-ordinating organisation of 

yoluntary social] work in Great Britain. Its 
membership includes most of the principal 
yoluntary agencies. It works for Town and 
Country, for all sections of the community, for a 
better use of social amenities and better-directed 
In the countryside it works for Village Halls : 
over 600 have been built as a result of its efforts 
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conducted a 
Parish 


In the towns it works for community centres, 
clubs, and neighbourhood groups. It took the 
ponent ages we Benen: Ae vos 

4 y mi an advisory se’ to 
one thousand community clubs. is * 

It-established the Citizen’s Advice Bureaux; 
which did such valuable work during the War. 

It brings together the great youth movemen 


National Old People’s Welfare Committee which 
has taken a prominent lead in getting better 
conditions of living for old people. : y 

It formed the Women’s Group on Public 
~~ to enable Women’s organisations to pull 

ether. 

The Council provides a Clearing House for in- 
formation, advice, and planning to which any 
organisation can look. Wherever possible it 
works through an affiliated organisation such as a 
Council of Social Service or Rural Community 
Council. One third of the Council’s income comes 
from grants from Government departments, and 
the remaining two thirds from volutitary sources. 


The Standing Conference on National Voluntary 
Youth Organisations (26 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1) is a consultative body (in association with 
the National Council of Social Service) which 
considers the means of strengthening the volun- 
tary principle in youth work. It makes recom- 
mendations to statutory authorities or to other 
appropriate bodies. At least four million 
young people under twenty-one are members of 
organisations associated with the Conference. 
Forty-one loca] Standing Conferences have been 
established for Counties and County Boroughs in 
England. There are national Standing Confer- 
ences for Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 
The twenty-two organisations include the Bo 
Scouts Association, the Co-operative You 
Movement, the Girl Guides Association, the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs, the Nationa) 
Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs, the 
National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, the 
YM.C.A,, and the Y.W.C.A. 


The Women’s Voluntary Services (41 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W.1) was formed 
in 1938 to encourage and co-ordinate the recruit- 
ment of women into the Air Raid Precautions 
Services. From the outbreak of war, W.V.8. 
undertook all types of work for Local Authorities 
and Government Departments, such as evacu- 
ation, feeding, clothing, and re-housing civilians 
affected by bombing. By 1942 membership 
exceeded one million, In 1945 W.V.S. was asked 
by the Government to prolong ite work for a 
possible two years during post-war reconstruction, 
and in 1947 was requested to continue indefinitely. 

The Government provides offices and other 
essential facilities, and W.V.S. is the distributing 
agent for many gifts of food and clothing reaching 
the British people from overseas. Present work 
includes care of old people, children (especially 
those in institutions), general rehabilitation of 
families still suffering from effects of war, and 
welfare work for British. troops in a]l parts of the 


world. The W.V.S. provides an opportunity for 
women of all types to give practical service to the 
community. 


The National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
(89 Eccleston Street, London, §.W.1) brings 
countrywomen together to learn things which will 
be of help in their homes; and it aims to improve 
conditions of village life, to consider the needs of 
country people throughout the land, and to develop 
a spirit of friendliness, co-operation, and initiative. 
A Women’s Institute achieves this through its 
monthly meeting which is in four parts: (1) 
Business, which trains members in business 
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method and ensures that they manage the insti- 
tute themselves; (2) Lecture or demonstration or 
short talk by members themselves: (3) Tea, 
which brings members together informally; an 

(4) The Social Half-Hour, which may consist of 
singing, drama, games, or other form of recreation. 
Among the Federation’s special activities is 
Denman Coliege, which is a Women’s Institute 
College on the lines of the Danish High Schools, 
which provides residential courses, both practical 


and cultural, for Women’s Institute members. It 


also organises co-operative markets for the sale of 
surplus produce, etc., of Women’s Institute 
members. 


National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds (2 
Gaia Place, 8. Kensington, London, S.W.7) 
encourages the education of women to enable them 
as citizens to make their best contribution to the 
common good. It is continually trying to 
discover new methods aimed at intriguing mem- 
bers to want to learn more, and thus lead some on 
to more continuous study. The Union comprises 
800 Townswomen’s Guilds, which meet monthly 
and hold lectures, and they also foster music, 
drama, handicrafts, and civics. The Union was 
formed in 1932 from the National Union of 
Societies for. Equal Citizenship, which, as the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 


was established at the end of the nineteenth 


century, 


The National Association of Boys’ Clubs (17 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1) promotes the 
mental, physical, and spiritual well-being of boys 
throughout thecountry. Itis primarily concerned 
with the 14-18 age group, Its method is to create 
a@ community of boys wherein each boy learns in 
practice the art of human relationship. He is 
given his share of management and responsibility, 
and is helped to grow from the imposed discipline 
necessary in childhood to the self-discipline of 
manhood. The Association diffuses knowledge 
of the technique, problems, and methods of boys’ 
clubs work: it places at the disposal of clubs the 
services of trained organisers and experts > and it 
offers clubs such facilities as an insurance scheme 


_ and the loan or sale of first-rate pictures. The 


Association has three national training centres. 


The National Association of Girls’ Clubs and 
Mixed Clubs (80-32 Devonshire Street, London, 
W.1) furthers the mental, physical, and spiritual 
welfare of girls in girls’ clubs, aud girls and boys 
in mixed clubs, in’ co-operation with the Churches, 
other voluntary bodies, and local education 
authorities. It promotes the training of men and 
women club leaders, both voluntary and paid. 
Among the Departments are an Education De. 
partment, Employment Department (advising on 
youth-leadership posts), and a Training Depart- 
ment (which co-operates with the Social Science 
Departments of the Universities in the provision 
of the 24-year professional training course for 
club leaders). A Mixed Club Committee concen- 
trates on developing mixed clubs on sound lines, 
The Association has Avon Tyrrell, Hampshire, 
which is to become an international holiday house 
and training centre, and seventeen holiday houses, 
A gift from South Africa of £95,000 will equip 
aia houses to include one in Scotland and one 

ales, . ‘ 


paderstanding throughout the community of the 
mportance of Mental Health in all relationships 


é The Association is responsible for ten 
Agricultural Hostels for male mental defectives, 
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of £1 1s. Od. entitles the member to receive the 
quarterly journal for 2s. 6d. instead of 5s a year, 
to use the Library at a special subscription of 10s. 
a year instead of 15s. paid by non-members, and 
to obtain pamphlets at haif price, An annual 
subscription of 5s. a year entitles the subscriber to 
receive notices of lectures, meetings, and confer- 
ences, and to use the at a special sub- 
scription of 10s. a year, ‘ua 


IV. Town and Country Planning and 
Enjoyment. 

The National Trust (42 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W.1).—The National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty is one of 
the most important voluntary associations in the 
country. It was founded in 1895 to acquire and 
preserve suitable properties for the use and 
enjoyment of the people. It is not in any way 
controlled by the State. Properties already 
secured through the Trust include great stretches 


of open moor and downland, cliffs and headlands, _ 


tracts of country which are the haunt of rare 
birds and other wild life, commons and wood- 
lands, spaces commanding wide and beautiful 
views, castles and ancient. monuments, historic 
country houses, and cottages which are of archi- 
tectural beauty or which are associated with the 
mInemory of great men and women of our country. 
It holds extensive areas in the Lake District and 
Exmoor; it protects Dovedale; and preserves 
many miles of coastline, The subscription for 
ordinary members is Axed by Act of Parliament at 
10s., but the Trust. hopes, in view of the rise in 
costs, that members will give more, as many have 
already done. 


The Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths 
Preservation Society (71 Eccleston Square, Lon- 
don, S.W.1) was founded to protect: the commons 
in and around don, many of which were in 
imminent danger of enclosure. It gradually 
extended its activities to the whole of the com- 
mons of England and Wales, of which there are no 
less than 1}. million acres. - process of 
enclosure was proceeding steadily until the Society 
was formed. The Society assists Local Authori- 
tles and others in securing recreation grounds and 
other open spaces; preserves public rights of 
way over footpaths, ete., and the access to cliffs 
and the seashore... The Society was instrumental 
in securing the Access to Mountains Act, which 
enables the public to obtain legal right of access: 
to vast areas of mountain, moor, downland, and 
cliff. The minimum subscription 
members is £1 1s..a year, Local Authorities, if 
parish councils, subscribe 10s. 6d. if under 1,500 
population and £1 1s, if over. 
Authorities £1 1s. to £5 5s, according to population, 


The Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land (4 Hobert Place, London, 8.W.1)- since its 
formation in 1926 has fought against the destruc- 
tion of the beauty of rural England. It is re- 
presented at numerous Public . Inquiries when 
amenity is concerned, and watches all legislation 
affecting the countryside. | It investigates pro- 
tests by members of the. public against some 
threatened development. 
year, ' 


The National Housing and Town Pl 


Council (42 Devonshire . Street, » London, W.1), 
disseminates information for the improvement of 


i 


Membership is £1 13, a" 


ne 


3 is ee 


Babsedbex t. and the su 
scription for these two categories is £2 2s. year 
“Town and Country Planning Association (The 
Piahning Centre, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, 
{ don, W.C.2) was founded in 1899 and has always 
been in the forefront of the fight for good plan- 
ning. It,seeks to promote planning education 
and gives its members an information service on 
all planning matters. Membership includes the 
use of the Association’s library and Members’ 
Tea Room at the Planning Centre and a sub- 
scription to Town and Country Planning. Exhi- 
bitions, lectures, and conferences are held from 
time to time in London and other parts of the 
country. Subscription is £1 1s. a year. 


a V. The Citizen Outdoors. 


The Co-operative Holidays Association (Birch 
Heys, Cromwell Range, Fallowfield, Manchester, 
14), a non-profit-making body and the pioneer of 
all such open-air organisations, has been active 
for over fifty years in encouraging people to enjoy 
their holidays in surroundings of natural beauty 
at the lowest cost. Its Guest Houses are situ- 
ated throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and 

_. important features of the holidays are walking 
. @xcursions and evening “ Common-Room” 
activities, at which the entertainment is the 
Tesponsibility of the guests. Holidays are also 
_ arranged at a number of Continental Centres in 
various countries. Youth groups and _ school 
parties are specially catered for at subsidised 
rates outside the summer season. 


The Holiday Fellowship (Fellowship House, 142 
Great North Way, London, N.W.4) came into 
being in 1913, as a venture in social service, to 
develop the idea (not accepted so widely as it is 
today) that a holiday should be no mere cessation 
of the daily round, but primarily an opportunity 
for stimulus and recreation of mind, spirit, and 
body. By 1939 the Fellowship was providing 
more than ninety guest houses, walking tours, and 
other forms of community holiday in this country 
and on the Continent. Special endeavour has 
been made to secure contact between guests 
abroad and the inhabitants of the places visited. 
‘Tramping is particularly encouraged as this, more 
than anything else, promotes an atmosphere of 
healthy comradeship. The holding of one or 
more shares of £1 each constitutes membership, 
but Fellowship holidays are open to non-members 
of the organisation as well as to members.. Itis no 
part of the Fellowship’s aim to seek a profit. 


Youth Hostels Association (England and Wales) 
(National Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts) 
helps all, especially young people of limited means, 
to a greater knowledge, love, and care of the 
conntrrsidg, particularly by providing hostels or 
other simple accommodation. for them in their 
travels. The Association controls nearly 300 
youth hostels administered by nineteen regional 
groups. Membership is nearly 250,000. Annual 

: subscription Seniors (21 and over) 10s.; Juniors 
(16-21) 5s.; Juveniles (9-16) 2s.; Life "member- 
ship, single payment of £5 or five annual pay- 
sments of £1 2s. 6d. Overnight charge at hostels 
1s. “6d. (Juveniles 9d:), Meals at reasonable 

" ‘prices, or members may cook their own. 


The Camping Club of Great Britain and Ireland 
«38 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1) is the 
oldest of its kind in the world. It provides 
facilities for camping, maintains high standards of 
technique, educates, and protects the interests of 
eampers. Its membership is around 10,000, and‘ 
its sections provide for cycling, caravanning, 

_ @anoeing, mountaineering, and artist and folk- 
dancing enthusiasts. The provision of camp sites 
is a most important part of the Club’s work—it 
selects sites suitable for mobile campers and 


caravanners, and it establishes and maintains | 


permanent camping grounds. Some sites are 
' administered by the Club for other bodies, such 

as the National Fitness Sites of the Middlesex 
County Council. The Club publishes for its 
members a Sites List containing details of over 
1,000 camp sites. The Club works in an advisory 
capacity with. Government _ Leparenents,, ey 


‘Interested in diated d. planning ning may | Fo ‘Forestry 


mmittee. Full membership is 20s. liv 
‘cane fee 1s.), and full members Sonya 


permanent camp sites and receive the Club Hand- 


Seok (an authoritative guide to camping and 
caravanning), the Year Book, Sites List, and the | 


Club Magazine. Camp equipment is insured at 
no extra cost. There are other grades of member- 


. “or 


The Ramblers’ Association (Southern Federa- 
tion: 20 Buckingham Street; London, W.C.2) 
aims to preserve ramblers’ rights and privileges 
and tesecure more favourable facilities for travel- 
ling and for visits to places of historical interest, 
or natural beauty. It believes that the towns- 
man’s right to recreation in the bce bt a is as 
fundamental as the countryman’s right to his 
livelihood. The Association was instrumental in 
securing the National Parks Act; 1949. It seeks 
the revision of footpath law and the encourage- 
ment of more active interest in footpaths on the 
part of national and local authorities so that the 
rambler will not be forced to tramp along busy 
motor roads. It also endeavours to establish by 
new legislation the right of walking at will over 
uncultivated mountain and moorland from which 
in many districts the public is today excluded in 
the interest of “sport.” The great majority of 
members are enrolled through one of the various _ 
Federations of Ramblers or Rambling CO, 
The minimum subseription is 5s. a year. ; 


The Cyclists’ Touring Club (3 Craven wil, 
London, W.2).—There are millions of cyclists in 
this country—about ten millions of them. Some 
tide for pleasure, some for business. For the 


former the C.T.C. prepares thousands of itineraries _ 


every year and sells maps at reduced prices. 

Handbook (1s. 2d., for members only) contains 
details of thousands of rest houses, graded accord- 
ing to charges. Free legal assistance is one of the 
benefits of membership. In the last four years it 
has recovered more than £20,000 on behalf of its 
members and provided legal assistance for hun- 
dreds. Free third-party insurance is another 
benefit of membership. In practically every part 
of the country there is a local section organising 
regular rides, tours, and social events. Several 
of these sections have their own club rooms. It 
was the C.T.C. which won for cyclists their legal 
right—to a place on the highway. ‘The sub- 
scription and entrance fee depend on age and 
whether there is already a C.T.C. member in the 
family. The junior subscription rate is 6s. for 
those under 18; 12s, 6d. for those over 18 years of 
age; 7s. if there is already a C.T.C. member in the 
family; and 4s. if there are already two or more 
members in the family. Entrance fee is 1s. 


The Mountaineering Association (1. Kildare 
Gardens, London, W.2) believe that our hills and 

mountains offer to young people a unique stimulus 
to initiative and responsibility, and their main 
object is to establish permanent mountaineering 
training schools in this country. As an interim’ 
step, training courses, occupying a fortnight each, 
are arranged in North Wales, the Lake District, 
Scotland, and the Alps, and the Association has 
prepared @ Manual of Training. The Association 
is non-profit making, and membership is open to 
all. Annual subscription is 53s. and the sub- 
scription for the quarterly journal Mountaincrafst 
is 4s, extra, 


VI. Some Other Societies. 


P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) (16 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, $.W.1) is an inde- 
pendent, self-supporting, non-party organisation 
consisting of a permanent research staff assisted 
by nearly 200 working members who are by 
vocation, industrialists, distributors, trade 
unionists, officers of central and local government, 
university teachers, and so forth. In their spare 
time these working members use their special 
training for the preparation of fact-finding reports 
and broadsheets ‘embodying suggestions for 
possible advances over a wide range of social and 
economic activities, It was formed in the 
depression years of the early thirties by a number 
of small‘ groups of people who wanted to clear 
their minds about the causes of the crisis through 


the | 
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CITIZEN'S GUIDE 
Commission, and the National Parks — 
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public discussion in an objective way, the essential 
a facts which underlie problems being studied. 
__ In addition to these reports it publishes Planning, 
each issue of which summarises the interim result 
of one of the full studies. The Reports are 
variously priced. The annual subscription for 
: Planning is £2, but there is a reduced subscription 

of £1 for teachers and students. 


The Women’s Co-operative Guild (135 Leman 
Street, London, E.1) aims by training to fit 
_ the ordinary housewife to take her full place in 
the Co-operative Movement and in the State; 
and to enable her to understand the problems of 
__ everyday life. The Guild was formed in 1833, and 
has continuously striven to further International 
‘ Peace.. Training in citizenship is a special con- 
cern of branches and the Guild issues speakers 
notes. 
‘ The Howard League for Penal Reform (Parlia- 
: - ment Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, London, 
__ §.W.1) was founded in 1921 by amalgamation of 
_- the Howard Association (1866), the Penal Reform 
League (1907), and the National Council for the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty (1948). Its 
objects are the promotion of the right treatment 
of delinquents and the prevention of crime, 
through the creation of a well-informed public 
opinion on these questions. Among the present 
objects of the League are the improvement of 
Magistrates Courts, the abolition of capital 
punishment, the abolition of corporal punishment 
in prisons (following its abolition by sentence of 
the Court through the passing of the Criminal 
_ Justice Act 1948), the provision of facilities for 
the psychological examination and treatment of 
offenders (to some extent provided for by the 
Criminal Justice Act), the improvement of prison 
conditions, the removal of children of school age 
from the penal system by the establishment of 
Child Welfare Councils in place of Juvenile Courts, 
the more general use of the Poor Prisoners Defence 
Act, the extension and improyement of the pro- 
bation system, including the provision of more 
probationary hostels, more camp prisons for men 
and small institutions for women, and more 
educational facilities in prisons. The minimum 
subscription is 10s. per annum, 


2 

; 

. The National Council for Civil Liberties (11a 

. King's Road, Sloane Square, London, S.W.3) was 
founded in 1984 by the late Ronald Kidd, in 
order (1) to defend those civil liberties which have 

been established by our forefathers after grim 
struggles and (2) to work for the establishment 

and recognition of further civil liberties; that is, 
for the broadening and developing of democracy, 
Minimum subscription is 10s. 


The Proportional Representation Society (82 

: Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1) has, as its primary 
object, to secure an effective vote for every Par- 
liamentary and. Local Government elector by the 
adoption of the single transferable vote form of 
proportional representation, as used in Eire, etc, 


Minimum subscription is 5s. 
The National Union of Students (8 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.1) is the representative 


student organisation of England, ‘Wales, and 


Northern Ireland. It aims to promote the 
educational, social, and general interests of 
students; and it pursues its objects in entire 


independence of all political and religious groups of 
propaganda. ihe N.U.S. does much to stimulate 


contact between students of Britain and those 
abroad. 


SOME ITEMS OF RECENT LEGISLATION, 


The Family Allowances Act, 1 945, gave a weekly 
allowance for every child, other than the first 
child, irrespective of the employment, or non- 
employment, of its parents. Childhood lasts so 
long as the child is receiving full-time instruction 
ina school. but not beyond the first day of August 
after his attaining the age of sixteen. Up to this 
age an apprentice ranks as a child. 


The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act, 1946, provided that bodies representative of 
employers and workers shall make schemes for 


living wage. ee : . . on 
The Bank of England Act, 1946, provides for 
its public ownership and control. ui 
The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1946, 
Was a single-clause Act repealing the 1927 Act of 
that name. The 1927 Act, in an attempt to 
prevent a recurrence of a c 
certain strikes and lock-outs illegal and revised the 
law as to “picketing.” Further, under the re- 


pealed Act of 1927, contributions frorh Union 


general strike, made © 


finances to a Political Fund could be made only © 


on the signature by a member of a notice express- 
ing his willingness to contribute to the Fund. 


The Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 
1946, gave the power to control the 
borrowing of money and to guarantee loans for 
industrial development. 


The Coal Indusiry Nationalisation Act, 1946, 
established a National Coal Board consisting of 
persons with industrial, commercial, or trade- 


union experience appointed by the Minister of 


Fuel and Power, to be responsible for the manage- 
ment and development of the industry, and for 
seeing that income covers expenditure over a 
period of good and bad years. Parliamentary 
control is secured because the Minister must give 
directions on general policy to the Board, and the 
Board must present an annual report and account 
to Parliament. 


The National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Act, 1946 (see p. 708). 


The National Insurance Act, 1946 (see p. 708). 
a a National Health Service Act, 1946 (see p. 
). 


These three Acts, together with the two Acts of 
1948 (see below) relating to the care of children 
and to national assistance for those in acute need, 
make a new charter of social security, and Britain 
may claim that her system of social security for 
the individual is not surpassed in the world. ’ 


The New Towns Act, 1946, based on a report 
made by a committee presided over by Lord 
Reith, empowered the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning to designate areas as the sites 
for new towns and to set up-special Corporations 
under public ownership, in order to develop these 
towns in conjunction with the Local Authorities 
who have jurisdiction over their areas, 


The Civil Aviation Act, 1946, provided for the 


setting up of two new corporations—the British — 


European Airways and the British South American 
Airways—in addition to the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, which was already in exis- 
tence. Those corporations, whose members are 
appointed by the Minister, are responsible for the 
provision of air-transport services, while the 
Minister is responsible for the laying down of 
general policy in relation to their operation. 
Annual reports and accounts must be presented 
by the corporations to Parliament. The B.S.A.A. 
and the B.O.A.C. were merged by an Act of 1949, 


The Atomic Energy Act, 1946, provided for the 
promotion and control of atomic energy by the 
Minister of Supply. 


The Cable and Wireless Act, 1946, brought into 
public ownership the capital of Cable and Wireless 
Ltd., on a basis determined in 1945 at the Com- 
monwelth Communications Conference, the 
object of which was to secure a unification of policy 
and financial interest so that the telecommunica- 
tion systems of the Commonwealth, including 
India, could be developed as a whole. 

The Civil 
Local Authorities to establish and carry on 
restaurants, 


The Cotton 


established the Raw tion Commission to 
centralise the buying, selling, and distribution of 


all raw cotton. 


The Statistics of Trade Act, 1947, enabled 
Government Departments to obtain more readily 


Restaurants Act, 1947, empowered — 


(Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, 


Be 
necessary for the appreci 


jk : 


} +. ‘i. and Development 
Act, 1947, estab’ development councils to 
_ promote efficiency or to increase productivity in 
an ind - Thus they may develop research in 
methods of production, bong ce — a. 
_ trial psychology; promo ining an 
_ working conditions; develop the export trade; 
_ or promote arrangements for co-operative organ- 
isations for supplying materials and equipment, 
etc. The appropriate Minister appoints the 
_ members of the councils mainly from amongst 
_ people capable of representing employers and em- 
_ ployees in the industries concerned. The Act also 


_ provided for the provision of grants to bodies 
established for the improvement of design. 


The Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
provided for the public acquision of the “ develop- 
. ment rights” in all land while leaving untouched 

_ in private hands the value attached to land in its 
existing uses. No right to compensation was 
recognised in respect of the development value, 
_ but a sum of 300 million pounds was provided 
to meet hardship. Where the value of land is 
_fmereased by change of use, “ betterment” 
charges can be levied on owners of land. The 
concerted planning of big towns and of suburbs is 
thus facilitated. The Act creates a new planning 
system and increases the powers and duties of 
‘newly defined local planning authorities. In- 
stead of fifteen hundred Local Authorities in 

England and Wales with power to plan (although 
- not a great many of them actually did plan), 
- the number of planning authorities is now 125, 
with provision for joint action. Planning 
authorities can buy land compulsorily for leasing 
to the private developer, and they can also carry 
out building themselves. The Act conferred wider 
powers of controlling outdoor advertisements 
(regulations were made in July 1948), and there 
are also powers for the preservation of trees, 
woodlands, and buildings of special architectural 
or historic interest. 


The Pensions {Increase} Act, 1947, increased the 
. rates of pensions for public service, e.g., teachers, 
* police, local governments, etc. 


The Transport Act, 1947, set up in Britain a 
publicly-owned system of inland transport (other 
than by air). It established a British Transport 
Commission, consisting of persons of experience 
in industry, commerce, e unions, etc., ap- 

_ pointed by the Minister to operate transport and 
_ other related activities, such as the provision of 
' hotels for passengers. 


“’ The Agricultural Act, 1947, made provision for 
guaranteed prices and assured markets for the 
main farm products, in order to secure an efficient 
agriculture and fair conditions for farmers and 
workers in agriculture. Under this system, crop 
prices are fixed eighteen months ahead of the 
harvests, so that farmers know what they will get 
for their cereals, potatoes, and sugar-beet well 
_ before the crops are sown. Minimum prices for 
fat livestock, milk, and eggs are known four 
years in advance. In return for guaranteed 
prices and assured markets the Act requires, under 
a system largely administered by volunteers from 
the ranks of farmers, farm workers, and land- 
owners themselves, a minimum standard of 
efficiency in good husbandry and good estate 
management. Through the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service, set up in October 1946, the 
Government extended research into all branches 
of farming and provided a link between scientist 
and farmer. 


The India Independence Act, 1947, granted 
India independence from British rule and set up 
two Dominions within the continent to be known 
as India and Pakistan. (The Ceylon Indepen- 
dence Act and the Burma Independence Act were 
also passed in 1947.) 


The Electricity Act, 1947, unified the electricity 
industry under public ownership. In 1934 ‘the 
McGowan Committee on Electricity Distribution 
had reported that there were no fewer than 635 
rtakings concerned with distributing 
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for the development of industry and agriculture 
and the production of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

in the colonies. It also established an Overseas 
Food Corporation for the carrying out of pro- 4 
duction, processing, and marketing of foodstuffs _ 
and agricultural products other than foodstuffs, — 
in places outside the United Kingdom. Their _ 
first project is the large-scale production of ground-— 
nuts in East and Central Africa. niEnin 


The Local Government Act, 1948, lessened the 
discrepancies between the income of the richer — 
and poorer Local Authorities. It makes allow- 
ances payable to members of Local Authorities. 
It also empowered local authorities to spend up to. __ 
a sixpenny rate on the provision of entertainment. 

_, The National Assistance Act, 1948, terminated 
the existing Poor Law, and provided for financial — 
assistance to be given where a person’s resources — 
(including benefits received under the National 
Insurance Act, 1946) need to be supplemented, 
It made further provision for the welfare of the 
disabled, sick, aged, and other people, and for 
homes for the aged and disabled. ¥! mf 


The Children Act, 1948, provided for the care 
and welfare up to the age of eighteen, and in 
certain cases, for further periods, of boys and girls 
when they are without parents or have been lost 
or abandoned by, or are living away from, their — 
parents, or when their parents are unfit or unable | 
to take care of them. aad) 


The Criminal Justice Act, 1948, abolished penal 
servitude, hard labour, and whipping; provided 
new methods of dealing with offenders and persons 
liable to imprisonment; regulated the manage- — 
ment of prisons and other institutions, and the 
treatment of offenders and other persons com- 
mitted to custody. 


The Representation of the People Act, 1948, 
amended the law relating to Parliamentary and 
Local Government Elections. In particular, it 
redistributed seats more equitably, abolished the 
representation of the universities and the separate — 
representation of the City of London and the 
business-premises vote. The first new electoral 
weg oer under this Act was compiled in the autumn 


The Monopolies and Restrictive Practices (In- 
quiry and Control) Act, 1948, provided for inquiry 
into the existence and effects of monopoly, and 
for dealing with the problems arising from 
monopoly. : 


The Gas Act, 1948, nationalised the gas in- 
dustry, and vested its management in the hands 
of Area Gas Boards and a Gas Council, who re- 
ceive directions of a genera] nature from the 
Minister, after he has consulted them. The Act 
brought into public ownership more than 1,000 
gas undertakings, of which one third belonged to 
local authorities. 


The National Service (Amendment) Act, 1948, 
increased from twelve to eighteen months the 
period of compulsory whole-time military service 
which operated from January 1, 1949. The term 
was extended to 2 yehrs by an Act in 1950 
7 oe Service was made compulsory by an Act 
rs) 47). 


The British Nationality Act, 1948, which came 
into force on January 1, 1949, besides altering the 
nationality law affecting women, provided a new 
method of giving effect to the principle that “ the 
people of each self-governing country within the 
British Commonwealth have both a particular . 
status as citizens of their own country and a com- 
mon status as members of the Commonwealth.” 
The Act replaces the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act of 1914 as the basis of the law 
of British citizenship. Citizens of Hire ceased to 
be British subjects, but Hire citizens in the U.K. 
continued to have all the rights and obligations of 
British subjects. Married women’s disabilities as 
regards nationality were removed, and for nation- 
ality purposes married women are placed in the 
position of single women. Women citizens of the 
U.K. and the colonies will not as hitherto lose 
their citizenship on marriage to aliens, and they 
may only divest themselves of it by a formal act of 


“a 


renunciation, Women married at the time of the 
Act to aliens had their nationality restored. 
_ The Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949.—See p. 125. 
_ The Coal Industry Act, 1949, provided for cer- 
tain reorganisation of the National Coai Board, 
authorised the Board to open overseas offices and 
_ bunkering depots, and gave the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power greater power to make regulations for 
the safety and health of miners and for the care 
» and treatment of animals. - 


_ The Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) Act, 
1949, provided machinery for determining reason- 
able rents for unfurnished houses and flats falling 
within the limits of rateable values laid down in 
the Rent Restriction Acts and let for the first time 
since September 1, 1939, as well as for the recovery 
by tenants of the whole or part of any premiums 
paid by them in respect of the grant or renewal of 


7 


the tenancies. 
The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 

Act, 1949, set up a National Parks Commission to 

__ establish national parks in England and Wales and 
_ nature reserves for the better protection of wild 
life. Long-distance routes. such as the Pennine 
Y Way and a path along the Thames will be planned 
so that the public may make extensive journeys on 

foot or on horseback. 

_ The Iron and Steel Act, 1949, provided for a 
public corporation to acquire the securities of the 
major firms in the industry. It also provides for 

_ ©onsumer Committees to protect the interests 
of users of steel, . ; 

The Parliament Act, 1949, amended the Parlia- 
, the period during which the House of Lords may 
> delay legislative proposals in cases of disagreement 
between the two Chambers, 

Public Utilities Street Works Act, 1950, made 
uniform provisions for ‘regulating relations be- 
tween authorities as to apparatus in the streets. 
Maintenance Orders Act, 1950, enabled certain 
maintenance orders and other orders relating to 
married persons and to children to be made and 


‘ment Act, 1911, and reduces from two years to one 


enforced. 


side and occupy buildings frequently of much beaut: 


Many local education authorities offer bur 
further par 


Attingham Park, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire, 


Belstead House, nr. Ipswich, Suffolk, 


Burton. Manor, Burton, Wirral, Cheshire, 


Cheshuni College, Cambridge, 


Debden House, Debden Green, Loughton, — 
Denman College, Marcham, near Abingdon, Berks, 
Dillington House, nr. Dminster, Somerset, 


Grantley Hall, near Ripon, Yorks, 


National Service Act, 1960, 
‘months for 18 months as the term of whole time 
service under the National Service Acts‘1948. 
Coal Mining (Subsidence) Act, 1950, provided for 
a and payments for damage caused by 
subsidence. . 


Agricultural. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1950, authorised grants for petrol-driven machines 
used in agriculture, and for fertilisers. by 

Midwives (Amendment) Act, 1950, enacted pro- 
vision regarding the Central Midwives Board and. 
certification of midwives, 


Merchant Shipping Act, 1950, provided for crew 
accommodation in fishing-boats, engagement and 
discharge of crews and the review of punishments 
by naval courts, etc. 


Distribution of Industry Act, 1950, provided for 
the acquisition of land in development areas 
and for grants for industrial undertakings in 
development areas, 


Penicillin (Merchant Shipping) Act, 1951, 
enabled penicillin and certain other substances to 
be sold or supplied on merchant ships. | 


‘Consolidation of previous laws. A number of 
Acts were passed in 1950 which consolidated 
previous Acts besides making some fresh enact- 


ments. The main consolidating Acts of this kind 
were — 


Diseases of Animals Act, 1950, 

Food and Drugs (Milk, Dairies and Artificia 
‘ Cream) Acts, 1950. é F 

Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950. 

Medical Act, 1950. : 

Shops Act, 1950, 

Arbitration Act; 1950, 

Adoption Act, 1950. 

Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950. 


In this direction also the Statute Law Revision 
Act, 1950, promoted the revision of the Statute 


Law and facilitated publication of Re: 
Editions of Statutes. < sty 
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Holly Royde, Palatine Road, Withington, Manchester 20. 


Lenton Hurst, Derby Road, Nottingham. 
Missenden Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks, 


Pendley Manor, Tring, Herts, 


Primrose Hill, 1018 Bristol Road, Birmingham 29 


Stoke House, Stoke Hammond, near 


Urchfont Manor, near Devizes, Wilts. 


mL 


Bletchley, Bucks, 


Wansfell Adult College, ‘Theydon Bois, Epping, Essex, 


Wedgwood Memorial College, The Limes, Barlaston, Stoke- 
e Barford, near Warwick. : 
¥.M.C.A. College for Adults, Glyn House, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, Kent, 


Westham House, 


on-Trent, Staffs. oy 
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Woolton. 
alisbury. 
‘ome Secretary and Minister for Welsh Affairs— 
‘Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. 
tor of the E; Mr. R. A. putes. 


cretary of State for the Colonies—Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton. 


resident of the, Board of Trade—Mr. Peter 
seoee ee cree 


F - geniarols of State for Co-ordination of Transport, 
Fuel, and Power—Lord Leathers. 
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. OTHER MINISTERS 
"ADMIRALTY 


GOVERNMENT AS AT Soran 6, 1 1951 


PERL eAN AND POWER 


Loy 
Parliamentary ewe ala 7 w. Joynson- 
Hicks. 


'H 
*Paglanndary Secretary—Miss P. Hornsby- 


bry pres Mee Yi 
mot Under-Secretary of State—Mr. D. 'T. Llewellyn. 
HOUSING reali LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Parliamentary Secretary—Mr. Ernest Marples. 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE 
i arg A Secretary—Sir Peter Bennett. 
LAW OFFICERS 
Attorney-General—Sir a Heald. 
Solicitor-General—Sir R. E. 
Lord Advocate—Mr. 7 B. Clyde. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 4 
Minister—Mr. Osbert Peake. 4 
Parliamentary ‘Secretary—Mr. R. H. Turton, 4 
rold Ranney. PENSIONS 


Minister—Mr. D. H. Amory. 
ete i Secretary—Brigadier J.G.Smyth, 


POST OFFICE 


sninueiiieidelitbeniih 
—_ rn 


Soliciter-General for Scotland—Mr. W. R.. 
Milligan. 


, imaster-General—Lord de La Warr, 
“First Lord—Mr, J. P, L. Thomas, sPpeey sce gh seb Ry ean aig gO 
_-~Parliamentary and __ Financial Secretary— Gammans. ; 
Tied ton ae AOS. Disb SCOTLAND 
ed ef ini tate—Lond 
AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES Miniter at Bes age eal 
ee Binbiee st 7. Dudiale, T. D, Galbraith, Mr. W. M. Snadden. 


Joint Parliamentary Secretaries—Mr. G. R, H. 
Nugent, Lord Carrington. 
: AIR. 
2 Brace of Stale—Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, 
——* Under-Secretary of State—Mr, Nigel Birch. 
COLONIES 

Minister of State—Mr, A.V. Lennox-Boyd. 
r Under-Secretary of State—Lord Munster. 
COMMONWEALTH REL. St eS 

Jnder-Secretary of State—Mr, J, G. Foster. 

DUCHY OF LANCASTER 

Chancellor—Lord Swinton. 
EDUCATION 

Minister—Miss Florence Horsbrugh. 


SUPPLY 
Minisler—Mr. Duncan Sandys 
hi be ea Secrefary—Brigadier A. R. W. 


TRADE, BOARD OF 
Parliamentary Secretary—Mr. H. G. Strauss, 
Secretary for Overseas Trade—Mr. H. Hopkinson. 
TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION 
Minister—Mr, J. 8. Maclay. 
Parliamentary ‘Séorctayy— Tk: ~Cmdr. 
Braithwaite. 
TREASURY 
ae Jor Economic Affairs—Sir Arthur 


J4 G. 


. Financial Secretary—Mr. J. A. Boyd-Carpenter. 

> Parliamentary Secretary—Mr. K. W. M. Parliamentary Secreta) ecretary—-Mit Mr, - Buchan- 
Pickthorn, Hepburn, 

FOOD WAR 


Minister—Mr. G. Lloyd George. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Dr. Charles Hill. 


Secretary of State—Mr. Antony Head, 
State—Mr. 


ng At a a * ym PA ey a 


ace Oey ite hati Re OA 


Under-Secretary of J. R. HL 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS Hutchison, bn 
Minister of State—Mr. Selwyn Lioya. WORKS 3 
Under-Secretary of State—Lord eres Minister—Mr. David Eccles, __ ; 
Under-Secretary of State—Mr. Hl A. Nutting, Parliamentary Secretary——Mr. H. Molson. I 
SPHAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—aE. W.38. Morrison. : 
LEADER OF THR OPPOSITION—Mr, C, R. Attlee, : 
: 4 
GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS 
} 
1950 (Electorate 34,269,764) 1951 (Electorate 34,553,197) 
Party Votes | Seats Votes Seats 
ae aa = ee 
Labour . 13,295,736" +a 
Ss Conservative (and associates) 12,501,983 298 PREY e tT 31 . a 
Giberals,. te, =Rpc. 2,621,489 "730,551 6 
Communist’ 1.) | 91,815 = 217640 ~ 
HOMME) Ai ee met 258,454 * 3 177,329 3 i 
28,769,477 | 28,602,323 : 


* Includes votes for Speaker (24,703). : 
aa 
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PEARS—THE PURE SOAP Unsurpassed the World over 


{~~ 2 i aie oe j 2 = aes t : 
, r?, & ; , - 5 sd . po / ‘ 
Gazetteer of the World 
is | uth For th 

t the gazetteer has been revised from standard and authoriiative sources. For the © 
Resatadtbr aomiee te latest censuses have been used, where available, and where not available, the © 
ee hanes spore made to include all the more important places throughout the world. The gnalt 
; n endeavour een e to inclu 5 
scale id ware included in the Cyclopedia does not enable all places included in the gazetteer to be 
nan e maps. 
is = are to the spelling of place names, the general principle followed has been to adopt Be 
spellings. For those countries where the Latin alphabet is not used, the gta y | jor trans 


literation 

laid down the ‘* Permanent Committee on Geographical Names ”’ of th Geographical Society — 
have bean followed. There may be a few smtoes where the spelling shown on the map does not conform £ 
} 


to that used in the gazetteer. 
- ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE GAZETTEER : 


ij 
: 


) 


sf Ala, = Alabama. 
“ark = Arkansas. 


Socialist Republic. 
B.C, = British Columbia, 


Brit. = British. 
Cal. = California. 
Col, = Colorado. 


Conn, = Connecticut. 
Del. = Delaware. 
Eng. = England, 
E.R. = Bast Riding. 


Fla, = Florida. 
_ Fr. = French, 
TU. = Mlinois. 

Ind. = Indiana, 

Ga, = Georgia. 


Kan. = Kansas. 
Ky. = Kentucky. 
Ia, = Louisiana. 


a, = area, 
aflt. = affluent. 
agr, = agriculture. 
alt. = altitude. 
arch. = archaeological. 
approx, = approximate. 
fon = associated. 
= boundary, 

bi. = building. 

ar = = borough, 

= cape. 
e. = city. 
can. = canton. 
cap. = capital. 


pet = castle. 
cath. = cathedral. 

ch, = chief. 

co, = county. 


co. bor, = county borough, 


col. = colony. 
colly. = colliery. 
comm, = commercial, 
ext. = coast. 
ety. = country. 
dep. = department. 
dist. = district. 
. = division. 

= east. 


A 


Aaby, t., Jutland, Denmark. 
Aachen, formerly Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
oldest cities in Germany, cath., 
suffered badly from bombing in Second World 


taken by the Allied Forces in 1944; engineering 


SSR. = ‘Autonomous Soviet 
Atl. Oc. = Atlantic Ocean. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
Manch, = Manchuria. 


Mi ich. = Michigan. 
Minn, = Minnesota. 
Miss. = Mississippi. 
Mo. = Missouri. 

Mont. = Montana. 
N.B, = New Brunswick. 
N. 4 = North Carolina. 
N.D. = North Dakota. 
Neth. = Netherlands. 
N.H. = New Hampshire. 
N.J. = New Jersey. 
N.M. = New Mexico. 
N.R. = North Riding. 
N.Y. = New York. 

ne 3. = New Zealand. 


F.S, = Orange Free State. 


Okla, = Oklahoma 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS 


> 
Ore. = Oregon a3 
Pac. Oc. = Pacific Ocean, u 
Penns. = Pennsylvania. it 
RI, = Rhode Island. ‘ 
R.S.F.S:R, = Russian Soviet 


Federal Socialist Later 
S.C. = South Carolina, ‘ 


S.S. rs = Soviet Socialist Re 
public. 
Tenn. = Tennesse: 4 
U.S.S.R. = enon of Soviet — 
Socialist, Republics. ys 
Va, = Virginia. 4 
Vi. = Vermont. 
WI. = West Indies. i 
W.R. = West Riding. ®: Ry 
Wyo. = Wyoming. : 
§ 


fed. = federal. parly, = parliamentary. t 
forlfa. = fortified. prot. = protectorate. : 
St. = feet. prov. = province. b 
G= gulf. pt, = port. > 
a = good. R. = river. : 
= great. rep, = republic. ? 
. = island. residtl, = residential. ; 
impt. = important. rly. = railway. ; 
inc. = including. rural dist, = rural district. } 
industl. = industrial. S, = south or southerly. d 
Is. = islands. sm, = small | 
spt, = seaport. s 
sq. mM. = square miles. 
= largest. St. = Saint. 
m. nile. st. = state. 
mito. = manufacturing. sta, = station. H 
mkt, = market. sub, = suburb. } 
mnfs. = manufactures, t= town 
mt, = mount, terr, = territory. d 
mtn. = mountain, tr. = trade. t 
mun. = municipality. trib. = tributary. { 
mun. bor, = municipal borough. | wiv. = university. : 
N. = north. urd. dist. = urban district. 4 
nat, = national, vil, = village. ; 
mr. = near, W. = west. , 
P.'= population, wat, pl. = Roaring place. 4 
par, = parish, wks. = works. ; 
parlt. = parliament. F 
Aalst, ¢. Belin; rly. Junction; weaving, brew- } 
aan jp Pits 1 d, fi th h B 
ar witzerlan: lows throug rienz and 
one of the Thun lakes, and thence into the Rhine, 181 m.; ie 
famous baths ; 2 Ce cei ig above Meiringen. 5 
arau 3 recisir 
War and was first large German town to be tools, coftea tanmaeen: 13.304. Bee er : 
Aarburg, t. on R. ee Seiteciann 4 
| Aargau, can., N. 


textiles, electrical equipment; spa; p, 16. 7 x60" 
_ Aalborg, c,, spt.. Jutland, Denmar Sahin 
fishing ; airport; DP. 60,880. 


rk; shipbuilding, | 


150 


extensive aes D. 270,4 ry 
Aarhus, ¢., principal ook on EK. const of Jutland, ‘ 


witzerland; a. 542 sq. m. ; 
70,463 


Rae TN tae 


pe 


“£5 


ware 


the 


* fron ; 18,450. 
a Aberchinder, sure, Banff, Scot. ; 


a d fine buildings 


Tuy 


Steayenter avs 


“ager 


PQ 
¥ 
a 


Jorset, Eng. ; 
built by Sir Walter Scott, 


par., 


on the 8, bank 
Melrose, Woxburgh, Scot. 
plnoners, (ideinn 2) ped 200, 
ACY ; 

be Nigeria palm oil, hardw -~ sD. 


t., Glamorgan, Wales 
Poe Swansea ; large coal and iron ind 
tin works; good harbour, Port Talbot; p. 


1,272. 
Abercarn, urb. dist., Monmouth, Eng.; coal and 


;®- 874. 
» Abercorn, par. on. the Forth ; 
A Roman ‘wail Palit by prea oy eo here, 
Lag —_ to Kirkpatrick on the Clyde; 


Abercor Northern Rhodesia; trading station ; 


Dd. 
(fos “urb. dist., Glamorgan, Wales, on. the 
R. Cynon; coal and og industries; p. 1,120. 
Aberdeen, royal burgh, spt., ‘Aberdeen, Scot., 
rie granite city,’ i fainous “for its University 
hipbuilding, granite, fish- 
ag anaes - sili D. 188,853. 


ountainous ; agriculture. 
_—, Seaiey. turnips, cattle ; fisheries ; granite, 
rewing, distilling, paper; Dp. 335,117. 
Aberdeen 8.D., U.S.A.; chemicals, foundry ; 


peed ig spt., Wash., U.S.A.; lumbering, salmon 
canning ; D. 38,846. . 

Aberdour, =. Fife, Scot. ; sea-bathing noted. 

Aberdovey, wai wai. pl., Merioneth, Wales, on estuary 
O! 

Aberfeldy, brah Pile Scot., famed for its 


y * pirks”;, D 
4 Abertovie, Dar. Berth, Scot.; tourist resort; p. 


venny, mun. bor., t., Monmouth. Eng., on 
R. Usk; coal, iron; p. 8585. 
Abergeldie, royal residence on Deeside, Scot. 
Abergele, urb. dist., Denbigh, Wales, ‘small wat. 
Best 
__ Aberlour, lestown of, burgh, Banff, Scot.; 


p.1 
asst burgh, Perth, on R. Bw sae once 


<2 bess 


rm 


A 


mun. bor., we. pl., sg kaise tes 
* at the mouth of the R. Ystwyth, Cardigan, 
Way: penis college ; Nat. Library of Wales; 


Tp. Todo 
Abingdon, t. Va., U.S.A.; net fiour mill- 


’ ing; mnfs. ponaniand mails Os cals, tobacco; 


machin . By 
Abitibi, R. Ba eo ree oR flows into James Bay, 
Ontario, Canada; gold dist. 


- Abo, t. See Turku, Finlan 

J Aon Old, ase Dahomey, Fr. W. Africa; 
f adormet slave mackel: SSH sg, Dee, 
5 54 on 

< nr. ‘Ballater, Aberdeen, ‘Beot, 5 p. 900. 


of the Tweed, about 3 m. from | Abyd 
Herts, Eng.. birthplace of | Abydos, 


;, on R. Avon, 8 


" daisies totes: . volt 
over a ae Sota s Wolte's 


Teramo, a. 5,051 sq. m.; p. 1,688,000. ; 
Bombay, India, 5,653 ft: 3 Jain 


. on Abukir Ba rt ) 
site of ancient Ructog Battle te = Wile | 
bo Simi te: Hoy hae ancient tempi 
us en 
out of solid rock by Rameses pate enon bed 
0S, ¢., Upper ebrated for its — 
temple of Osiris. is melee 


ruined castled t., Anatolia, on the Dar- | 

danelles, which desperately resisted Philip of | 

Macedon, and famous for the love noe ris 
, French name applied t to ee A 


possessions §. of St. Lawrence R., inc. Nova 
Scotia and bate Brunswick and part of Maine. 
Acajutla, spt., Salvador, Central America; coffee, 
Acambaro, t, Mexico; rly. junction; p. 17,643. 
Acapulco, spt., Pacific coast Mexico; yi 


razil; p. 1,262. 2° 
t. Puebla’ st., central Mexico 


Veracruz st., Mexico; Sas. 
Accra, spt., = tt Gold Coast, W. Africa exports — : 
cocoa; p.135,4. 

Accrington, mun. bor., mftg. t. Lanes., 20 m. N. 
of Manchester ; cotton, dye works ; p. 40,430, 
Acerra, ¢. 8. Italy ; destroyed by Hannibal 216 p.c. a 
restored 210 B.c. ; olive oil, wine; p. 16460. 
Achaia, prov.; a. 2,000 sq. m.; with h Elis prov. — 

roducing dist. of . spt. 
as p. 221,633. 
, Head, off the W. Coast of Mayo, Ireland ; iv 


a0. 
Achires, t.. ag 300 m. N.W. Buenos Aires. 
peireale, a7 5 ee ecnganan baths ; Pp. pee. 


p. 1,7: 
Acomita, vil. x M., 5 ao wie on Acoma Tndian 
Geena: pottery me > D. 1,126. 
Aconcagua, voleano Ame rica, 


5. 
highest peak of New j Worl et 53,081 ft. 
Aconcagua, prov., Chile; 3,939 sd. m.; cap. 


San Felipe; alfalfa tad Mediterenean, fruits ; 
p. 121,206. 
famous an. sulphur springs; p. 18,975. 
Acre ( Nails ‘Israel, famous for its om 
ng pig for 61 days; p. 14,000. 

Acre, terr., Brazil, a. 59, isd'sa, mn., cap. Rio Bran- 
Acton, mun. Bors Middlesex, ¥ pein residential and 
manufacturing suburb of London, p. 68,980. 

p. 4,145 
‘Gold Coast Colony, W. Africa, p. 1,000. 
Ada, pant U.S.A. potatoes, dairy produc cts 
ae 
prov., W. ‘Africa, “divided between 
oe — the he afer oe ; a. 70,000 sq. m.; 
t., Mass., U.S.A.; paper, cottons, 
woollens; D. 
between India and Ceylon. Proposed inter- 
dominion rly. 
Adana, t., Turkey, on R. Seihan; ‘wool, “cotton, 
in; Ps 100,367. 
. 29,38! 5, 
R.,.N. Italy, flows through L.Como to R. Po. 
tly.: p. approx. 300,000. 
Adelaide, cap. 8. ‘Australia, on G. of St. Vincent, 
university, cath., government house; exports 
wheat, wool, silver, wine; D. ie suburbs) 


Acqui, ancient walled t., N. Italy, prov. Alessandria, 
during Crusades and in 1799 withstanding 
co; rubber; p. 92, 814, 
ord eet US,A., 8 m. N, of New Bed- 

Oklahoma, U.S.A., p. 15,143, 
ivory, erpundawis 
Adam’s Bridge, mE zi sand and coral reef, 30 m., 
Adam’s Peak, sacred min., 8. Ceylon, alt. 7,352 ft. 
., Turkey ; ry, junction;. silk, linen ; 

Addis Ababa, cap. Ethiopia; terminus of Jibuti 

named in honour of Queen of William IV; fine 
890,000 


‘ Ls nT es r 
LOPAEDIA = = 
en, jporn ; m. 8.W. of Interlaken ; 
Ath rt, mineral springs. = = 
ie Land, Antarctica, rench terr. and de- 
icy Of Réunion. © " . 
OA isburg, t. 20 m. N.E. of Trieste; extensive 
. grotto and stalactite cavern. a 
Aden, ¢., spt., Asia; British colony; a, 758d. m. 
with Perim 80'sq. m.); attached for adminis- 


: - Aden, Gulf of, Arabian Sea, length 480 m., 
“ preadth 180 m. 
Gderne, & Sicily; Ital¥i)'nt bessi of M6, Eina, 

ruins 


nt . 
ues, in N. Italy, enters Adriatic N. of Po, 
40 


m. 
digrat, t., Ethiopia; railway town near Eritrean 
border; p. 5,000 


: 3 p. 8,096. 
ins., New York State; highest 


dlington, urb. dist., nr. Chorley, Lanes., Eng. ; 
_. cotton; p. 4,003. 

Admiralty G., N.W. of Western Australia. 
_ Admiralty I., off Alaska mainland: belongs to 
_ _ U.S.A.: coal, copper, timber. 

Admiralty Is., 8. Pacific Ocean, N.E. of New 
_ Guinea, comprise some 40 small islands; coco- 
- nuts, pearl fisheries; p. 13,134. 

Adoni, ¢., Madras, India; cotton market. 

_ Adour, R., S.W. France, rises in Pyrenees, enters 
_. Bay of Biscay below Bayonne, 207 m. : 

_ Adra, spit., t., prov. of Almeria, S. Spain, Mediter- 
ranean; sugar-cane works; nr. Guardia Viejas 

‘salt beds. 

Adramyti, t., Turkey; on trade route to Ban- 
 dirma; wine, olive oil. 

Adrar, oasis, Sahara Desert, Mauritania, Fr. W. 
Africa; salt, dates, grain. 

Adria, spt., Rovigno, Italy; formerly on coast, 

__, how 14m. inland, old Etruscan c.; p. 31,025. 

aaa, 1:9 etiam U.S.A., 73 m. W. of Detroit ; 
Pe eDil : ; 


_Adrianople, see Edirne. 

- Adriatic (a. 52,000 sq. m., 

branch of the Mediterranean, between Italy and 

Balkan Peninsula; forms G, of Venice on the 

N.; chief trading ports, Venice, Trieste, and 

__ Ancona on the N., Brindisi and Dirres on the 8. 

Adua, t., Tigre prov., Ethiopia; chief battle of 

_- Italo-Abyssinia campaign fought. 

_ Adullam or Aidelma, former dist., Palestine, 8.E. 

‘Jerusalem. Site of Canaanite city: cave, 

David's hiding place from King Saul. 

Adwalton, hamlet, 5m. S.W. of Leeds, W.R. Yorks, 

Eng. On Adwalton Moor, Fairfax was de- 

_. feated by the Royalist forces in 1643. 

Adwick le Street, urd. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 

coal; p. 18,920. 

Adzhar, rep., U.8.8.R.; grain, cotton, tobacco ; 
chief town Batumi; p, 169,946. 

Aegades, group of rocky Is. off W. coast of Sicily ; 
ch, t. Favignana on I, of that name. 

_ Aegean Is., between Greece and Turkey, called 
the Grecian Archipelago, inc. Crete, Cyclades, 
Sporades and Dodecanese; a. 1,506 sq. m.; p. 

, yfol, 

_ Aegean Sea, branch of the Mediterranean, studded 

with Is., between Greece and Turkey; con- 
nected through the Dardanelles with Sea of 

Marmara and thence through the Bosphorus 

_ Strait with the Black Sea, 

Aegina, Z,, Greece, in G. of same name, sponge 

fisheries, 

Aero, I, in the Baltic off Denmark. 

Aetolia and Acarnania, prov., N. Greece, cap. 

Missolonghi; p. 256,450, 
firic, Glen, Inverness, Scot., hydro-electric 
scheme, 

Afghanistan, mountainous cty., Asia; monarchy: 

chief towns, Kabul, Herat, Kandahar; prin- 

- cipal rivers, Kabul and Helm: climate, intense 

summer heat, severe winter cold, scanty 

' rainfall; races, Afghans, aboriginal hill-tribes ; 

languages, official Persian, spoken Pushtu; 
religion, Islam; cereals, fruit, sheep, horses, 

; camels; industries, carpets, woollens, sills ; 
a. 250,000 sa. m.; p. 10,000,000. 

_ Africa, second largest continent, a. 11,500,000 sd. 
m., bounded on N. by Mediterranean, by Red 

Sea and Indian Ocean on E., by Atlantic 


i ae 


7 


length 450 m.), 


adjoins us 0 
Deserts in N,. rs 
lofty plateaux bo 
Kilimanjaro, 19, 
Congo, Niger, Zam 
pacer ke ~ 
near Equator, . 
Kalahari, elsewhere moderate. All kinds of 
big game except tiger found. Races incl 
Negro, Bantu, Arabs, Berbers, Hottentots, 
Bushmen. ture : e, Olives, wheat, 
esparto grass in N.; cocoa, oil palm, ground- 
nuts, coffee, cotton in centre; wheat, maize, 
wool in S. Minerals: gold, diamonds, copper. 
Politically, largely British, French, Beli 
Portuguese, Spanish; independent states, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia. 

Afyon Karahisar t., Turkey; opium; p. 29,030. 
Agadés, ¢., French W. Africa; cattle, big game: 

Pp. 5,000. ys 
Agadir, spt., 8. coast of Moroceo; p. 12,438, 
Agamiyin, ¢t., Egypt; rice, cotton, fruit; p.2,000. 
Agassiz, t. on C.P.R., Br. Columbia, Canada, 380 
m. W. of Donald; p. 500. 

Agawam, t., Mass., U.S.A., engineering; p. 8,420. 
Agde, spt. t., France, dep. Herault; p. 9,360. . 
Agder, E. and W., two disis., Norway, (E.) a. 
3,607 sa. m., p. 74,061; (W.) a. 2,794 sq. m. 
D. 93,326. 3 
,t., Japan; textiles, light engineering ; 
p. 10,000. 
Agen, ¢. on R. Garonne, cap. dep. Lot-et-Garonne, 
85 m, from Bordeaux; eath.; pv. 33,397. 
Aggtelek, vil., N. Hungary; 
archaeological interest. 7 
court, vil., Pas-de-Calais, France, famed for 
battle in 1415 between English, led by Henry V, 
and French under d’Albert. 
Agira, + Sicily; ‘marble quarries, fruit; p. 
15,172. 
Agra, c. on Jumna R., Uttar Pradesh, India, 115 


“chief rivers, Nile, 


m. 8.8.E. of Delhi, formerly cap. of Mogul 
Empire; famous Taj Mahl mausoleum: p. 
it itt 


t., Southern coast of Sicily; grain, 

sulphur; p, 39,604. 

Agrinion, t., Greece; tobacco: p. 20,429. 

Aguadilla, spt., Puerto Rico; exports coffee and 
sugar; p. 13,468. 

Aguascalientes, st., Mexico, a, 2,499 sq. 


m., dD. 

161,693; cap. Aguascalientes, famous hot 
springs, p. 104,268. 

Aguilas, spi., ¢., Murcia, on BE. est. of Spain, 


aes exports esparto, iron ore; p. 

Aguilar de Frontera, #., S. Spain; wine, olives ; 
Moorish castle, p. 75,000. 

C., 100 m. EB. of GC. of Good Hope, most 
southerly point of Africa, , 

Ahlen, ¢., Westphalia, Germany; mnfs, tin, zine, 
enamels, shoes; p, 25,700. 

Ahmadabad, c., dist., Gujarat, India; Jain temple, 
splendid mosques, pottery, silk, gold, cotton: 
Dp. (of ¢.) 591,267, 

agar, c., Deccan, India; large trade in 
cotton and silk goods. 


Ahoshie, t., N.C., U.S.A., cotton, tobacco, ground- ~ 


nuts, lumbering, basket-making, 
Ahuachapan, dep., Salvador: cap. Ahuachapan ; 
pata in coffee, sugar, tobacco, cereals; p, 
Ahvenanmaa (Aland), dep., Finland, a. 572 sq. m. . 
D. 27,676. : 
Ahwaz, t., Persia, on R. Karun, oil pipe-line 
passes through to Abadan, ; 
Aigion, t., Greece; currants exported ; Dp. 11,011, 
Aigues-Mortes, ¢., France, dep. Gard, on ‘R. 
once spt. now 3 m. 


Rhéne delta, canal centre, 
pt., China, on bank of Amur 


from Mediterranean. 

» former treaty 
R.; cattle, flour; centre of “ Boxer ” rising in 
1900; p. 38,112. 


= yg aig, rocky I., off Ayrshire coast, Scot., alt. 
» R. and dep., France; mainly agricultural, 
vines, grain, sheep, silk; a. 2,248 sq. 723". 
306,778. : 
Ain Sefra, terr., S. Algeria; p, 193,347. : 
Aintab, ¢., Syria, military centre in the Middle 


‘ 


.. forests in- centre, an 
veldts in S. Highest mtn., 
38 besi ; largest L., r 4 

test continent, rainfall heavy — 
4 st meeeas Sahara and © 
ude | 


limestone caves, _ 


rs 


‘orld War. 
_ on ae Miciatn B.; ship- 
> D. 2,063. 


hina aah . K ‘ ‘i 
H > spt., t., OD ind George Sound, Aus- 
tralia, agr. and pastoral; p. 4,761, wn gon ‘ 

pines; hemp, sugar, 


N. Carolina coast, U.S.A. 


Alberga, t. on G, of Genoa, N. Italy. ~ 
Albert, t., Somme, France, on R. Ancre; severe a 
First World War; pape r, linen. ~ 
Albert L., Africa; great reservoir of White Nile, 
extreme length 100 m., general breadth 20 m., 
mas 2,100 ft; greater part in Uganda REET 


Zealand ; 
 Akassa, t., Nigeria; ts, palm oil. 


groundn | asa 
e768. io ee oe ea ongd Kongola on L. Lualaba, trib. of R,-Con 
°o. aan A 
_Akhisar, Si reas carpets, opium, dyes, cotton ; bares 49 Tarn, France; cath.; ee 


p. 5,157. 
Albion 4 Mich., US.A.; mfs, iron goods: >. 


8,345. 
Albuera, vil., nr. Badajos, Estremadura, Spain F 
French under Marshal Soult paren 
British, 1811, in the Peninsular W: galt 
Albunol, é., 8. Spain, 40 m. 8.B. amamedas , 
Albuquerque, t., Spain, 25 m. N. of Badajoz. 
Albuquerque, t., N. Mex., U.8.A., on Rio Grande; 
wool, hides, timber ; univ.; Dp. 35,449. 
Albury, t., Murray R., N.S.W., Australia; sheep 
farming, currants ; D. 14,412, 
Alcala, de Henares, (.. Spain, 20 m. EB. of Madrid, | 
p 
Alcala la Real, t., Andalusia, Spain: p. 21,377, 
Alcamo, t., Sicily, 24 m. S.W. of Palermo; olives, 
oranges, lemons, wines; Saracen cas.; p. 


albiay be _ Towa, U.S.A.; my. junction; coal 
4 


lens. 
 Akimiski I., 7., James Bay, Canada. 
Akita, ¢., Japan: silk, gold, silver, lumbering; 


- __kenzie 
_ Akmolinsk, ¢., Kazakhstan, U.S.S.R., nr. ——- 
ganda coalfield, with rly. to Magnitogorsk. 

; ae tea Madhya Pradesh, India; cotton ; p. 

Akpatok I., I. in Ungava Bay, Labrador. 
mfig. ¢., Ohio, U.S.A., Summit co. ; largest 
rubber mftg. centre in the world; maize mills, 

_-woollens; _p. 239,666. 

_ Akureyri, ¢.. N. Iceland ; ee p. 6,516. 
, ~ Rigas Burma, mouth of Kaladan R.; exports 


61,200. 
— ioe: t., W. Spain; agus R. 
San Juan, t. nr. Giuded ‘real, Spain; 
soap, greene hey wine. 
, t, Warwick, Eng.; needles and fish- 
nooks; p. 13, si: 
Alcoy, t., 25 m. N. of Alicante, Spain; farm 
implements, textiles. 
Alcudia, Roman walled t., 31 m. from Palma, 
Majorca I., Spain; site of Roman t. of Pollen- 


tia. 
Aldan, navigable R., Siberia, U.S.3.R.; 800 m. 
Aldeburgh, mwn. bor.. sptas i. Suffolk, ‘Eng., 30 m. 
from Ipswich ; fisheries ; headquarters of group 
of English writers and qd musician? Dp. 2,625. 
——- Edge, urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng.;  p. 


3,594. 
Alderney, most N. of the Channel Is., 55 m. off 


+p. 38,094. 
Sa Traq. on Euphrates R. and Basra- 


hdad r 
Alabama, st.. US.A. cap. Montgomery, ch. port | Al 
Mobile ; minerals, — cereals, sugar, and 
5 mfts.; a. 51,078 sq. m.; p. 2,882,961. 
 Alagéas, maritime st., Brazil, a. 11,061 ane. 


cap. Maceio; sugar, cotton, tobacco, rub 


— Alagon, t., Aragon, Spain, on R. Ebro. 
 Alais, sm. industl. t., Cevennes dist., Gard, France, 


an extensive sericulture. re ae se 
juela, prov., Costa Rica, Cen erica ; 
coffee, sugar; p. 162,067; cap. Alajuela, p. 


39,728. 
Alameda, spt., Cal., U.S.A.; airport; light mnfs., 
shipbuilding, fish-canning, holiday resort; 


Alamosa, t. Col., U.S.A.;  flour-milling, meat- 


packing, stockyards ; +h 5,613. 
group belonging to 


English coast, and 10 m. W. of C. de la Hague; 
early vegetables, cattle. 
Aldershot, mun. bor., Hants; bricks; principal 
military camp in England; p. 59,050. 
Aleksandrovsk, spt., Sakhalin, U.S.S.R.; trading 


Finland at entrance of G. of Bothnia. 
 Alasehir, ¢., Turkey, ancient Philadelphia ; centre for coal and petroleum ; p. 18, 000. 
mineral springs, wheat, tobacco. Alentejo Alto and Baixo, provs., 8. "Portugal ;. 
; U.S.A. in Arctic N. America; a.| caps. Evora and Beja; cereals, stock raising, | 
571,065 sq. m.; t from Russia 1867; copper, and iron; p. 718,218. 
mountainous; furs, timber, salmon fishing, Alencon, t., cap., Orne, France; textiles. 


AiO, os ch. tr. centre N. Syria; silks, cottons ; 
D. 167. 
Ales, t., Gard, France; age in raw silk pro- 
duced in region; D. 41,385 
Alessandria, c. N, Italy ; cap. prov. of same name, 
pain ; mice of Porn “heb pot cre og 
BS) a. 5,739 sa. m.; apoleon’s victory over Austrians 
Ms | Mo c.) 83,458, (of prov.) 493.672. 


Albacete, S.E. 
cereals, fruit, ee: p. 386, 6i2.% 4 
“ ae se ol 22 aera Be iy F 


mining; ch. ¢, Juneau; p. 72,524. 
Alatri, t.. italy, 45 m. pot} Rome; tapestry. 
a Alster, #-.on B.Gurs, Cave’ , USSR. 5 milling, 


; aera Basque prov., N. Spain; 1,175 sq. m.; 
‘ah. ts Vi Vitoria ra” viticuiture ; Pp. 119 577. 
prov.. 


_ PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA —_> é 
spt., W. coast Norway; fish- 


Alford, urb. dist., Lincoln, Eng. ; 
; Dp. 2,227, 7 
Alfreton, urb. dist., Derby, Eng.;- coal, iron, 


it Meet: A 

~~ 3 Pp. 18,012, , f 

Gee Sept Ap Alps, Valais canton, 
Switzerland; alt. 13,721 ft. 3 

Aleutian Is. (U.8.A.), chain of Is. stretching out 

_ 1,200 m. from the most S.W. point of Alaska 

towards Kamchatka. : 

Alexander City, t., Ala., U.S.A.; formerly Young- 
ville; textiles; p. 6,640. : 

Alexandria, ch. port of Egypt; founded by Alex- 
ander the Great, 332 B.c.; floating _ dock ; 
exports cotton, wheat, rice, gum; Dp. 925,081. 

Alexandria, t., Louisiana, U.S.A.; rice, foundries. 

Alexandrina L., inlet, S. Australia, nr. Encounter 
Bay. 

Alexandroupolis, cap., Hevros, Thrace, Greece; 

_ oak timber tr., many antiquities; p. 17,801. 

Alexandrov, f., Poland, p. 4.491. 

Alford, vil., Aberdeen, Scot. ; cattle, corn ; p. 1,336. 

rope, iron; 


stone; p. 22,820. 

Algarve, most S. prov., Portugal, cap. Faro; 

fruit, oe a ae 

Algeciras, spt., Spain ; ing, oranges. 

Ale N, African Government-General of 

_ France, comprises deps. of Algiers, Oran, 
Constantine, Southern Territories; fertile 
yalleys, rugged mountains, barren plateaux; 
warm, moist winters, hot, dry summers; Ber- 

. bers, Kabyles, Arabs, Tauregs; cap. Algiers; 
produets : wine, fruit, olive oil, timber, tobacco, 
minerals; a. 847,500 sq.m.; p. 7,234,684. 

Alghero, spt. on western coast of Sardinia; cath. ; 

' coral fisheries, fruit, wine. J 

Algiers, cap., naval port, Algeria, strongly forti- 
fied ; coaling stn.; exports wheat, wine, olives ; 
p. 360,700; also dep. Northern Algeria, p. 
2,240,911, 

pam Boy, about 425 m. E. of C. of Good Hope, 


8. Africa, 
pn eee E, Wis., U.S.A. ; mnfs. dairy products, 


plywood. 

Algoma, dist., Ontario, Canada; copper. 

Algonguin Park, Ontario, Canada; park, game 
reserve, tourist centre. 

Alhama, ¢c., Granada, Spain; hot springs. 

Alhambra, famous Moorish Palace and citadel 
near Granada, Spain, 

Alhaurin el Grande, ¢., S. Spain; rly.; olive oil, 
marble quarries; p. 10,681, 

Alicante, spt., t., prov., E.. Spain, noted for its 
wine, fruits, minerals; a, (prov.) 2,267 sq.m. ; 
Dp. (of prov.) 629,419, (of t.) 103,841. 

Alice, ¢., C. of Good Hope, Union of S. Africa; 
health resort. ‘ 

Alice Springs, telegraph sin., N. Territory, Austra- 
lia, midway between Adelaide and Darwin. 
Aligarh, ¢., India; univ.; wheat, cotton, gold 

and silver work; p. 112,655. ? 

Aliwal, t., Cape Province, 8. Africa; sulphur 
springs, health resort; p. 8,754. 

Aljezur, spi.,.8. Portugal N. of ©. St. Vincent. 

Alkmaar, ¢., Netherlands; world cheese mkt,; 
salt; p. 33,000. 

Allahabad, t., cap., Uttar Pradesh, India; annual 
fair; Mohammedan pilgrim centre; p. 260,630. 

Allan, Bridge of, vil., Perth, Scot. 


. Allegan, t., Mich., U.S.A.; market for dairy and 


fruit products of the district; manufactures 
drugs; p. 4,526, 

Alleghany Mtns., U.S.A.; bold escarpment in the 
W. section of the Appalachian system stretch- 
ing from Pennsylvania to W. Virginia, 

Allegheny, R., U.S.A., joins the Ohio R., Pitts- 
burg, Penns., 850 m. 

Allen, Bog of, peat morass, Ireland; a. 872 sq. m. 

Allen, Lough, L., Ireland, length 5 m., breadth 
3m. ; one source of R. Shannon, 

Allendale, t., Northumberland, Eng. 

Allentown, ¢. on Lehigh R., Penn., U.S.A.; furni- 
ture, silk, tobacco ;- lorries; p. 96,904. 

Alleppey, t., Travancore, India; coffee. 

Aller, ¢.,.N.W. Spain; agricultural market; coal, 

- iron, lead mines; p. 23,600. 

Alliance, ¢., Ohio, U.S.A., coal; p. 22,084, 

Allier, dep., France; coal- and iron-mining, 
mineral springs, wine, wheat; a. 2,848 sq. m.; 
PD. 373,451, 


Alloa, spt., burgh on R. Forth, Scot., ch. t. of 


Cluckmannan ; shipbuilding, distilling, ; 
Dp. 14,438... . : : te glass ; 


“ 


Russia by Allies, 1854. ata 

Aimactimerhtsie nanos h Rep., U.S.S.R.; cattle, 
fruits; p. 230,528. _ . : Pe x 
aa Me: on Tagus, opposite Lisbon, Portugal, 
founded by English Crusaders. 


“birthplace of Burns and mene ne Tam o’Shan- 3 
ter.” bo 3 pride. | 
Alma, R., Crimea, U.S.S.R.; great victory over 


7., Sierra Morena, Spain; ancient 
Sisapon; quicksilver mines. a . 
ansa, t., Spain; textiles, leather, soap, — 


brandy; p. 16,025. Fi 
= — lejo, t., Spain, prov. Badajos;. wine, 
randy. 
Almeria, spt., ¢., min. prov., S.E. Spain; cath.; 
exports, grapes, esparto grass, lead; a: (prov.) 
3,338 sq.m. ; D. (of prov.) 359,432, (of t.) 81,478. 
Almodovar, ¢., Ciudad Real, Spain. 

Almond, R., Perth, Scot., trib. of Tay. 
Almondbury, t., now joined to Huddersfield, W.R. 
Yorks, Eng.; woollen mftg. . 
Almonte, sin. on C.P.R., Ontario, Canada. 
Almunecar, spi., — oo Mediterranean. 


. Eng. 
Alnmouth, wat, pl., Northumbrian coast, Eng. 


Alnwick, urb. dist., Northumberland, Eng.; cas.;— 


brewing ; p. 7,235. . 
Alora, t., Spain, 25 m. N.W. of Malaga; oranges, 


lemons, 
Alor Star, ¢., cap. Kedah st., Fed. of Malaya; on 
main road and rly. N. Airport: p. 82,424. 
Alost, t., Belgium, hops, linen, silk; p. 41,960. 
Alpena, c., Thunder Bay, Mich., U.S.A.; cement, 
paper, tanneries, sawmills; p. 12,808. 
Alpes-Maritimes, ae mee; ceded by 
Italy in 1860; ch. t. Nice; olives, wines, fruit ; 
a. 1,443 sq. m.; p. 448,973. 


Alps, highest mtns. in Europe; 600 m. long from | 


G. of Genoa to near Vienna; 130 m. broad in 
Tyrol; principal peaks : Mont Blanc (15,784 ft.) 
Mont Rosa (15,217 ft.), Matterhorn (14,775 ft.). 

Alps, Australian, mtn. range between E. Victoria 
ae ae we highest peak, Mt. Kosciusko, 

3 he 

Alps, Southern, mtn. ridge between Westland and 
Canterbury, New Zealand, highest pk. Mt. 
Cook 12,349 ft. 

Als, I., Denmark, in the Little Belt, a. 180.sq. m. 

Alsace-Lorraine, prov., France; industl., agr., 

™ wooded, minerals; totala. 5,601 sq.m. Taken 
from France in 1871, retroceded 1919; 
divided into deps. of Bas-Rhin (1,848 sq. m. 
and p. 673,281); Haut-Rhin (1,354 sq. m. and 
Dp. 471,705); Moselle (2,408 sq. m. and p. 
622,145). : 

Alsager, urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng., p. 5,526. 

Alsasua, t., N. Spain, S. of Bilbao, 

Alston, ¢., Cumberland, in Pennines, Eng., p. 3,344. 

Altai, mtns. S. boundary of Siberia, from sources 
of Obi to Gobi Desert and extending more than 
2,500 m. Bieluka Peak, alt. 12,796 ft. 

Altamaha, R., Georgia, U.S.A., flowing into 
Atlantic, 150 m. 

Altamira, caves, N. Spain; prehistoric shelters, 
paintings of animals (Magdalenian). 

Altamura, ¢., Apulia, Italy, at foot of the Apen- 
nines ; wines, wool. 

Altata, spt., W. of Culiacan, G. of California, 
Mexico. ‘ 

Altar, sm, t., R. in Mexico, latter flowing into G. 
of California, 

Altdori, t., Switzerland, cap. of Can. Uri on R. 
Reuss; statue of William Tell in market-place, 

Altea, spt. on Mediterranean, E. coast of Spain. 

Altena, ¢., Germany; site of ancient castle of 
Counts von der Marck ; metals, wine; p. 16,167. 

Altenburg, ¢., Thuringia, Germany; horse fairs, 
woollen yarn ; incorporated in 1901 with Essen. 

seep ori dist., Hants, Eng.; breweries, paper ; 
p. 8,106, 

Alton, t., Illinois, U.S.A. ; machinery, glass, flour. 

Altona, ¢., Germany; iron, textiles, breweries, 
glassworks, soap, leather, tobacco; p. 185,635. 

Altoona, c., Bi: 


air, Penns., U.S.A.; coal, rly. 
wks.; p. 80,214, 
Altrincham, mun. bor., Cheshire, Eng, ; iron, 


sawmills; p. 39,590. 


t., Okla., U.S.A.; cotton, livestock, grain 
market; p. 8,593. Y ’ 


ire agh, part of Kunlun mtns., Tibet, 14,000 ft. 


bricks; p. 4,237, , 


burgh, Clackmannan, Scot. ; woollens, — 


2,023. . 
_ Amadeus, large salt L., N. Terr... / 


Canada, 
-- Japan, sub. . Of Osaka; chemicals, | 
+P. 153,081. 


_ Amatias, t., W. Greece; 
Ped. see Brazil, a. 58,059 sq.m. : cap. 


t., Texas, U.S.A.; oil refining, cream- 
eries; p. 51,686. 
Amasya, t.. Turkey, on Yeshil-Irmak; fruit, salt, 


largest 
y river in the world; rises among 
_ the Andes as the Alio Marafion, and flows 


ni 


Amazonas, 
Le 616,148 sq. ‘m.:; cap. meme (g.v.) ; 
dep., Peru; a. 13,943 sq. m.; 
8g Chachapoyas; p. Fang te 
_ Ambala, t., E. Punjab, India; cotton, fi 
“  Ambarchik, , Yakut rep., U.8.8.R.5 Seabees 


cap. 


Ambert, t ~de- 
ae — . dist., Northumberland, Eng.; exports 
; Dd. 


Déme, France; paper, cheese. 
4,482. 
Amblecote, urb. dist., Staffs, Eng., p. 3.085. 
Ambleside, sm. mkt. t., Lake Dist., Westmorland, 
nr. L. Windermere; tourist centre, slates. ; 
a eng By Moluccas. Indonesia; a. 75,820 sa. | 
; spices p. 400,642. 
Ambolee, ¢. , Indre-et-Loire, France, 15 m. E. of 
Tours; famous cas. and D: 
-  Ambriz, spt., Angola ; gugar-cane, coffee, copper. 
—oer a. 16% million sq. m., p. .215,000,000. 
1 3 The two vast divs. of this continent are joined 
lea Digregee Isthmus of Panama. The most 
. point is over 9,000 m. distant from C. Horn, | 


ae extreme 8. point. See also N. and 8. 
America. 


Amersfoort, ¢. on Eem R., Netherlands; textiles, 
leather, tobacco ; 


p. 56,660. 
Amersham, t., Bucks, Phung. 17th-cent. mkt. hall ; 
p. (of rural dist.) 47.580. 
Ames, t., tes U.S.A.; State College of Agri- 
4 culture; p, 12,555. + - 
. Amesbury, t., Mass., U.S.A. 40 m. N. Boston; 
| - cotton; p. 10,562. 
Amesbury, t., rural dist., Wilts, Bng.; nr. ancient 
British monuments of Stonehenge. 
Amherst, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.; machinery; Univ. of 
- Mass.; p. 7,089. 
spt., Nova Scotia, Canada; shipbuilding ; 


. 8, 

eel de R. Somme, N. France; fine cath.; 
F velvet, iinen, woollens, silks; p. 84,774. 
- Amirante Is., British group, Indian Ocean, S.W. | 

of Seychelles 

Amite City, t., La., U.S.A.; cotton, corn, dairy 
Py products; p. 2,499. 
f wore: a ty. Us on Long I. sub. of New 


of Anglesey, 


; aerodrome. | 
i . , Wales; coal ; 
tips eer. im 


R., Germany, ke ‘Neckar nr. Tubingen. 
ey -Ammergau. w 


: 


, 
+ 

- 
4 


Ampthill, urd 
Amraoti, ¢., 


sy! 


Amorgos; Z:, Giothes! Setaccleins 
“Amory, t., Miss. U.S.A.; port for cotton 


_ timber; > 3,727. 
former treaty-port, -Fukien 
exports tea, fruit, ee oat 159. 


*. 


textiles ; D. 47,309. 


poe Golden brs Ga and Sikh 
een Dede ear 
centre; p. 65,957. 
ft Eat dh i 
onan athe trade; exports dairy pro- 
ducts, sugar, tobacco ; shipbuilding, diamond — 


Dolishing, marine, electrical 
mach.; p, 813,977 
Amsterdam, t. New York State, U.8.A.; woollens ; 


33,329. 

inn Darya ome R., U.S.S.R., flows from the 
Pamir Mtns. to Aral Sea, 1,350 me 

Amur, B., 3, ee = m., flows ao Mongolia between 
Manchuria : and x. Siberia into the Pacific, 

opposite Sakhalin I 

Amvraikia, G. of. W. Greece, receives R. Arta. 

Ana, t., Iraq, R. Euphrates; farming, fruit. 

Anaconda, t., Montana, USA; copper, zine, 

manganese ; : 


11,004. 
ence nya ican into Anadyr G., Bering Sea, 
Anaiza, t.. Neid, Saudi Arabia, p. 25,000. 
Anantapur, t., Madras, India; cation, ampere 


Pp. 15,099. 
Peru; ch. te 


a. 14,700 sq. m.; 
Huaraz; p- 12 383. 

Ancholme, Eng., rises in Lincolnshire and 

joins the Humber. 
ys Alaska, U.S.A., p. about 10,000. 
Ancona, prov., spt., Central Yialy, on the Adriatic 
Sea, founded by Dorians, 8.0. 1500, a. 748 sq.m. + 

sugar refineries, shipbuilding. 

Fe mera old div., Spain; citrus fruits, sherry, 


lead, copper. 
Andaman Is., group, Bay of Bengal, under Indians 
administration ; ; valuable timber products 


a, 2, Fe baa sq. ™m.; p. about 16,000. 
Andenne, t., ng Namur prov., on the Meuse, 


mining. 
Anderlecht, sub. of Brussels, Belgium; spinning, 
weaving, dyeing; p. 85,168. 
foot of Gotthard, can. Uri, 
Switzerland ; tourist centre, winter health 


Andernach, t., Germany on the Khine, 70 m. 

N.W. of ie 

ber oj a , 8.C., U.S.A.% cotton, lumber; D. 

Byer ri Ws Madison co., Indiana, USA, 
Dp. 

Anderson, R., N.W. Terr., Canada, flows into 
Arctic ‘Ocean. 

Anderson L., Brit. ot seer Cariboo dist, 

Andes, great min. system, S. America, 4,500 m. 


long ; from Panama to C. “Horn, 40m. b 5 

voleanic; several of the peaks are over 20, 000 
ft. high. Rich in minerals. 

t., Uzbekistan ; formerly residence of 
Khans of Khokan; p. 83, G91. 

Andorra, independ endent rep., Pyrenees between 
France and Spain; livestock, wines, tobacco ; 
a.191sq.m.; p..5,231. 

Andover, mun. bor., Hants. Eng.:’ prehistoric 
earthworks; iron ‘wks.; D. 15,260. 

Andover, t., "Mass., U.S.A., on R. Merrimac; 
woollens, rubber ; p. 12, 122. 

ae t., 5.C., U, 5 ‘A.; pulp, paper mills; p. 

holm, “t., Apulia, Italy; cath.; almonds. 

fener Jargest I. * Bahamas; sponges, sisal hemp ; 
Pp. 6,718. 

Andujar, t., Spain; on rer Paarrgh ie mineral 
springs pottery; p. 2 
gara, R., 
navigable — its entire length, rises nr. and 
fiowa through L. Baikai. 

Angerman, 2&., Sweden, falls into G. of Both- 

- nia. 

Angermiinde; t., 40 m. N.E. Berlin, iE. Germany. 


two universities, Royal Palace, 


age 


eS ee 


a 
. 


4 


‘i 
, 


4,265. 
Siberia, trib. of Yenisei, 1,300 m.; _ 


ais 
: 
Fe 
* 
= 


Ba 
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_ Annonay, t., Ardéche dep., 


a 


peme urt 


ers, ee on junction of Rs. Maine and Loire, cap. 


of dep, Maine and Loire; farming, wool, iron; 


“ahr es Cambodia, Indo-China ; 
res' 

fi Te co., N. Wales, separated from 

_ Caernarvon by. Menai Straits; a. 276.sq. m.; 

ttle rearing, farming; p. 48 48,77 70. 

gyptian Sudan, éxtends from Egyptian 

tier to Uganda and Belgian Congo, and 

to confines of Wadia in Central 

Africa; cap. brates British and Egyptian 


‘ averse = Nile; hot. rae 
inter, rainy spring an summer; mi 
Arabs in N., Negroes in S.; Mohammedan 
967,600 sd... +, D. 6,590,000. ; 
Angol, t., Chile; fruit, grain; p. 12,398. 
Angola | (Port. Ww. Africa), a. 481 351 sa. m. 3: Portu- 
- guese possession, W. Africa; cap. Nova ‘Lisboa ; 


ch. products: palm oil, rubber, coffee, maize, 
_ sugar, wax, diamonds ; D. 3,868,819. 
ee mftg. t. on R. Charente, Fran 


ce 5 
cognac, paper; fine cath.; suffered during | 


Huguenot wars; p. 44,244. 


Angra do Heroismo, Azores Is.; exports wine, 


pineapples, flax; p. 11,000 


Anguilla L., Leaward: ia: W. Indies, p. 5,036; cap. 


A., D. 4,830. 
Angus, co., Scot., formerly Forfar; agr. and mfte. ; 
Aon Ae sq.m.; p. 280,651. 
dist., Saxony- Anhalt, Germany former | 
rece agr. and mining. 
Anholt, I., Kattegat, Denmark, 
Anke, prov., China; soya-beans, rice, tea, nor 


andiron; a. 54,319 sd. m.; cap. Hwaining 
‘Dp. 22,705,000. 
Anjer, spt., Sunda Strait, Java; destroyed by 


inundation caused by eruption of Krakatoa in 
8 
Anju, t., Korea; coal mining; market for agr. 
presen Sais fot Sakarya R.;  grai 
Ankara, cap. Turkey, on the in 
and fruit centre; mohair cloth; p. 226, 712. 
ee port on Yangtze Kiang, E. China. 
nklam, ¢., Germany, on Peene R.; foundries, 
soap, sugar, textiles; p. 19,900, 
An Najaf, t. on Euphrates R., Iraq. 
Annam, eastern prov., Rep. of Viet- Nam, within 
the federation of Indo-China. ; rice, cotton, 
cinnamon, silk, tea, lacquer, minerals ; a, about 
56,973 sq.m.; cap. Hué; p. 6,211,2. 28. 
Annan, high Dumfries, Scot. ; cotton, ropes ; 


geen t. Queens., Australia. 
Annapolis, cap., Maryland, U.S.A.; seat of Naval 

_ Academy ;. p. 13,069; 

_Ann Arbor, c., Michigan, U 
University of Michigan ;" 
implements; p. 25,087, 

An Nasiriya, t. on Euphrates R., Iraq. 

Annecy, industrial t., France, dep. of Haute- 
Savoie. [p. 17,822. 

Annen, t., Germany; coal, steel, chemicals, giass : 


ton, t., Alabama, U.S. A.; eval, iron, cotton 
goods. 


.5.A., on the Huron; 
“motor lorries, farm 


France; mnfs. paper, 
woollens, sill, Bee gd gOods ; DP. 15,462: 


Anoka, t., , U.S.A.; market for agr. area; 


Dp. 6.426. (weaving. 
Ansbach, ¢., Bavaria, machinery, 
Ansi, t., Chinghai, W. Ch 
Ansonia, c., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A; ma- 


coerce brass goods, cotton-braid industries ; 

p 

Antakya (Antioch), ancient ¢., 8, Turkey, 
as. bacco, olives, maize, soap, silk; p. 

Antalya, t., on G. of A., Turkey, anc. t.; 
here? Louis Vii of France launched 2nd Crusa de. 
tarctic Ocean, lies approx. S$. of 60° 8.3 con- 
tains Antarctica, ; whaling. 

Antarctica, plateau continent within’ Antarctic 
Circle; 7,000-10,000 ft. high: volcanoes’ and 

owned chiefly by _ Britain, 


several islands ; 
Australia, New Zealand, France, Norway ; 
penguins, 
Antequera, ¢., Spain; ee textiles; trade in 
olive oil, grain; D. 37,231. 


Antibes, spt., France, dep. Alpes-Maritimes ; 
health resort, oranges, flowers for perfume mnfs. 
costi, _ barr én. FN, 


; 140m. by 28 m.;- game preserve: 


ee ‘ 


| Anzhero-Sudzh 


R. St. Lawrence, | 


and G, of Mexico. 

Antioquia, dep. of Colombia; cap. “Medellin ; viky 
25,402 sd. m.; maize, coffee, sugar, gold, 
silver, a hats; p. 1,405,500. 
ee —— Zealand, gp. of Is. in S: ‘Pacific, 


kla., U.S.A.; lumbering, agr.; Pp. 
3,254, 


Antofagasta, prov.,. Chile; exports, nitrates, 
copper; a. 47 —— m.} Dp. 145,147. 

Anto! spt., Chile; cap. of province ; Pp. 

51,107. 


Antrim, co., extreme N.E. of N.Ireland; Belfast 
co. t.3 ee s Causeway is on the N. 
coast; 'p. 21 ; 

Antrim,” t. on the Six-Mile Water, N. Ireland; 
linen, (18,215. 

Antsirabé, t. Madagascar; thermal springs: p. 

Antung, .. Manchuria; cap. Tunghwa; a. 

-3 Pp. 3,214,000. 4 

Igium, on R. Schelde; famous 

Gothic cath. ; — Hals born here in. 1580, 

and Vandyek in 1599; great trading 

shipbuilding, textiles, Oil, tobacco, distilling, 

diamond cutting; p. 263,333, 

Antwerp, prov., ; Grain, flax; a. 1,104 sq. 

m.; p. 1,278,488. 

uradhapura, ch. t. N. Central prov., Ceylon. 

ensk, ¢., W. Siberia, U.S.S.R. nr. 

Tomsk, p. 71,079. 


Bre France ; chief coal-mining centre 

oO 

Aomori, spf., Honshu, Japan, on bay of. same 
name; x on. 

| Aosta, t.. N. Italy, D. So 

Apalachee Bay. 


a ity junction, nr. Zutphen, 
Netherlands, p. $4.87 
length 


es, mtn. “ Serpe ” of Italy; 

800 m., hey 70-80:m.; highest pt. Gran 
Sasso, 9,585 f 

Apia, spt. of opi terr. of Western Samoa, 
Apiskigamish, L., Labrador, Canada, 

Apolda, t., aggre hosiery. 

Apollonia, dist.. Gold Coast, W. Affica, 

Appalachian itn. series of parallel ranges 
between Atlantic and Mississippi, stretching 

from Maine to Alabama. Highest peak, Mt. 

Mitchell, 6,711 ft. 

; B, can., N.E. Switzerland; a. —* can. 


ppenzell, 
(Outer and Inner Rhoden), 161 sq. m: 


P.. 

58,139, 

Appleby, mun. bor., peda tp Eing., on R. 
Eden; cas.; malting; p. 1,589. 

Appleton, c., Wis., U.S.A. ; paper; p. 28,436. 

Appomattox, . Virginia, joins ‘James R.3) at 
the vil. of same name General Lee surrendered 

to General Grant in 1865. 

Apponaug, # RI, U.S.A.; textile bleaching, 
printing. 

Apsheron, peninsula on W. side of the Caspian, 
noted for petroleum wells (nr. Baku), and mud 
volcanoes. 

Apulia, 8.E. Region of Italy; pastoral plain ; 
grain, te pene Shims op marble; a. 7,470 sq. 


on R. | Apurimae, i dep.. Peru; ch. t. Abancay; a, 8,187 


Sd.Mm.; sugar; p. 318,65. 


| Apurimac, R. (500 m.), pare joins the Ucayali, 


Aaaba, t., on border of Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
Israel. 


pases. between Sinai Peninsula and: Saudi 


Aquila, ¢., prov., Central Apennines, Italy ; sum- 


mer resort ; lace ; p. (of t.) 54,722, (of pro 
366,850. 7 of 


Aquiles Serdin, uP 
Arabia, 8.W. penit 
plata . 


‘ising 
the Archipelago go enclosing the Caribbean = 


PR nig volcano, Central Ecuador, S. America. 
: gum arabic, cotton, | ary t., 0 


cae San aia some 
between aso, Argo, t. Cooke co, I. U.S.A: 


7th century B.c.; ancient acropolis, theatre. 
Cep! I... Greece; ship-— 


66,335. 
Astana Erp %: Italy; pottery; ancient uum 
Tuticum; p. 22,855. Aca 
Arica, t.. spt.. N. Chile; exports sulphur, copper. Wy 
silver; p. 16,627. i. 
Arichat, spt., Madame I.,. off Cape Breton Te 
Nova Scotia, p. 675. kd 3 


Arid, C., comer of Great Australian Bight. es 
’ Ariége, ee France; a. 1,892 sq. La live- 
, stock, iron, copper; cap. Foix;  p. 
, ere - cepa t., Sahara desert, N-. Pe gt HS 3 gi 
: ; bor., Trini 16 m. from Port of Spain: 
Araucania, Indian terr., S: of Chile inhabited by centre ae industry. ‘ 
~ gbout 20,000 war-like natives Arizona, st., U.S.A. bordering on Mexico; a. 
, prov., 8. Chile: a. 2,222 sq. m. ; cereals, 113,006 sq. m.; seer / 
S -aos, fruit; p. 66,107. (5,650 ft. silver; cap. Phoenix; 000. ; 
 Aravalli Mtns., Rajasthan, India; Mt. Abu, ; Arjona, ¢., Colombia, Bolivar dep.; p. 10,410. i 

_ Araxes R., rises in Armenia, flows through Trans- | Arjona, t.. Spain, loon eo ee 

4 caucasia to Caspian Sea; bdy. between Persia Arkadelphia, 8.W. Ark. U.S.A.; 
a and USS8.R. lumber, fur ine p. 6.078. 


. Arbroath, mfg. burgh, Angus, Scot.; leather, | Arkansas, st., U.S.A.; a. 52,725 sa. m.: ¥ ‘sta 

4 fisheries; p. 19,584. eap., Little Rock ; agr., bauxite; p. 1,949,387. ij 
> Arcadia, t., Fia., U.S.A.; cattle, winter holiday R., US.A.5:15 450 oo ‘navigable oot 
¥ Patt NW. Ia, USA: cot 5 earl ote 

i b ie ton, lumber, 11 

4 salt; p. 1,601. . spt., 

Arcadia, of Peloponnesus, Greece; cap. ber, fisheries; p. 281,091 


Keking. tab. dist ant, Wicklow, Teusnad fisheries ; 


ancient Roman c. on the Rhéne, Bouches- -— 
France; corn, wine, hats silk ; P 
p. 35,017. 4 
ere Mass., US.A., residtl. sub. of Boston : ' 


515. ; 
aclington, t.. NJ., US.A., mftg., residti.; p. 
t.. Va., U.S.A., opposite Wash- — 


ty ss i Astington 
Ardal, t. on Sogne Fjord, Norway. ington ; National Cemetery, containing remains 
Azerbaijan, Persia; dried fruits, car- of 16,000 victims of American Civil War, ‘ 


div. 
_ . Tripolis;.p. 173,994. 
‘ Archbald, bor., Penns., U.S.A., NE. of Scranton ; 
‘ anthracite, silk mills: p. 8,296. 
Arcos, ¢., Spain on Guadalete R.; famous Gothic 
church, ancient fortifications; p. 18,146. 


pets; p. 63,000. Arlon, cap., Belgian Luxembourg ; p. 11,278. _ y 
. dep., S. France; a. 2,144 sq. m.; Armadale, burgh, West Lothian, Scot.; coal,iron, 
_ Gevenne Mtns. ; olives, wine, silk, minerals; cap. limestone; p. 5,821. 
; Privas; p. 254,598. Armagh, co., Ulster, N. Ireland; a. 512 aq. m.; 
Andee, t., Louth, Ireland. p, 112,029. 
_ Ardennes, dep., N.E. France; farming, woollens, | Armagh, urb. dist., Armagh, N. Ireland; cath. ; 


linen, whisky. 
Armavir, old ruined cap. of Armenia, on the slope 
of gene extinct voleano Ala-ghoz, U.8.8.R.. 
Dp. 
Armenia. Rep. U.S.S.R.. former area divided be- 
Ardnacrusha, tween Turkey, Russia, Iran; a, 11,900 sq. m.; 
a Shannon three miles N. of f Cork. = mineral deposits; agr., cattle rearing, fores- 
most westerly point of mainland ; cap, Yerevan ; 1 281 599, 
of Scotland, Argyll. 
de Calais; near site of 


Seeinen Colombia; coffee; p. 29, ae 
_ Ardres, t. . France, dep. Pas de 
q “Wield of the Cloth of Gold,” where Henry 


Armentiéres, mftg. t., Nord, France 32 
| British oe against Lille in Virst, World 
, VU and Francis I met in 1520; p. 2,708. War; cloth, 
_ Ardrishaig, spi., Argyll, Scot. ; fishing, distilling. | Armidale, t., N. 8 Ww, oe Australia; centre of wool 
. Ardrossan, burgh, wat. pl., Ayr coast, Scot.; ship- industry ; p.7 
building; p. 8,783. Arnhem, ch. t., cap. ag Gelderland prov., Nether- — 
Ardwick, populous sub, of Manchester, Eng. lands ; scene of heroic stand by British para- 
, ¢., spt., N. coast of Puerto Rico; coffee, chutists during Second World War; p. 99,056. 
_ . sugar; D. 78,504. Arnhem Land, N. part of N. Territory, Australia, 
Arendal, spt., on Skagerrak, Norway ; wood pulp, with C. Arnhem. 
, aluminium ; . 11,273. Arno, R., Central Ttaly, flows past Florence and 


iron ; a. 2, 027 sq.m. ; cap. Mézieres; p.245,355. 
Ardennes, hilly wooded dist. 


. * 


Luxembourg. 
t., Oklahoma, U.SiA.; coal, cotton, oil 
refineries; p. 76,886. 

Clare, Ireland; power sta. on R. 


La ‘hill, W. of Acropolis, Athens; meeting | Pisa into Mediterranean, 75 m.; Val d’Arno is 
place of ancient “Athenian Councils. the fruitful valley of the river. 
dep., Pera; minerals, wool; a. 21,947 | Arnold, urb, dist., Sherwood Forest, Nottingham, 
sq.m.; p. 302,161; cap. A., D. 92,747. Eng.; lace, hosiery; p. 20,930. 


Arezzo, prov., Tuscany, Ttaly; a, 1,274 sa. ; | Arnsberg, t., Germany ; tly. wks., paper, brewing. 
cath.; silk, leather, pottery ; Pp. 309,985 ; ia | Arosa, t., Grisons can., Switzerland ; health and 


t. cap. of prov., D. 65,778. holiday reso 
 Argentan, t., dep., Orne, France; gloves, lace; | Arpino, t., Italy: textiles, paper, marble quarries : 
p. (of t.) 7,129. {p. 53,543. p. 10, 64, 
, , 2... NJW. Paris, France ; industl. ; Arrah, ¢., Bihar, India; famous in the Mutiny ; 


_ Argentina, TED. S. America; a. 1,079, 965 sq. m.; p. 55, 142 
i. Andes in W.; communications “good across the Arran, Ts Bute, Firth of cece raged 3 a. 165 sq. 
Pampas and. exports m.; summer resorts; p. 4,6. 
¢ wool, Pras, meat, wheat, maize; D. 16,104,929. Arras, By merce cap. 9 Pas ae Calais, famous 
_ Argenton, i., Indre, France; gloves, linen, lace; for tapes grain; dyeing, brewing: battle, 
Fa i hopes f 5 First world id War cist D. 33,345. 
f Oye 


“Epiras Beinsdoes 
¥.) 65,885, (of t.) 9,054. 
4) between Albania and Greece, near which 


, t., U.S.8.R.; rly. junction; salt, coal, 
ere . 55,165, 
ate i PUSA. oil refineries; 


hp Paes ger as 
hf “Of tly. up the p. : 

Axthabaskaviile 5. Quebec, Canada; fiour 
milling. 


Arthur's Pass, pass running through the Southern 
- Alps, 8S. Island, New Zealand, alt, 3,109 ft. 
. -Asthur's Seat, famous hill, Edin burgh, Scot., 822 


Aru, Is., group, Indonesia, off coast New Guinea ; 
pearl, “tortoise-shell ; a. 3,244 8q.m.; p. 18)139. 
_ Aron, R., Sussex, Enz., flows into English Channel 
’ at Littlehampton, 40 m. 
_ Arundel, mun. bor., mkt. t., W. Sussex, Eng., on 
the Arun; Arundel Castle, seat of Duke of 
P Norfolk; p. 2,630. 
Aruppukkottai, i 35 m, S. of Madura, Madras, 
India; p. 31,5 
Aruwimi, R. (1, 300 m.), Central Africa, trib. of 
Congo ; route of Stanley’s famous forest march 
» hac 3 887; 
_ Arve, R., France, dep. of Haute-Savoie; falls into 
Rhone near Geneva, 45 m. 
Arvi, t., Madhya Pradesh, India. 
‘Arvida, t., S. Quebec, Canada; aluminium plant. 
" Arsobiape, t. Spain, near R. Tagus, W. of Toledo. 
ae pet » Western, Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 


4 ‘ ea ue peecinare Nigeria, W. Africa, former 

administrative centre of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, p. 7, ‘i 

awa, t. » Japan ; 


mtn. 


5 ot 


aa rice growing centre; p. 
coaagt W. Bengal, India; coal mining, rly. 
junction. 


room e hy Mexico, 12m. 8, of U.S.A. border, 
Pp. 
Ascension I. sé part of British colony of St. Helena, 


Atlantic. Ocean ; 700 m. N.W. of St. Helena: 
a, 34.8q.m.3 p, 183 

Aschafienburg, Jed Earn Germany; paper, 
chemicals; p. 45,400. 

Aschersleben, t., Saxony, Germany; woollens, 
ardware; p. 31, 700. 


of same name; Dd. (of @.) 45 "Bd. (of prov.) 
} 293,500. 
be Ascot, par., Berks, Eng.; famous racecourse at 
Ascot Heath. 
Ascot, t., Quebec, Canada. 


| Asenovgrad, ts Bulgaria, S.E. of Plovdiv; p. 


Ashanti, British Protectorate and dependency of 
Gold Coast. Colony, W. Africa; ays 
powerful native state; a. 24,379 sq. m.: tim- 
Deb Reet. gold mines ; cap, Kumasi; P. 


ua urd, dist., Derby, near Dovedale, Eng., 


Ashburnham, by Mass., UsS.A.;  chairmaking ; 
£7) 

Ashburton,. boar dist, Dartmoor, Devon, p. 2,624. 

Ashburton, t., 8, Island, New Zealand ; centre of 


great wheat-growing dist.; Dp. 5,682. 
Ashburton, R., West Australia, flows into Indian 
Ocean at Onslow, 400 m. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, urb, dist., Leicester, Eng. 

hosiery, ironstone, coal; ruined castle in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned ;_ p, 6,363. 
Ashby Woulds, wrd. dist., Leicester, Dneg., D. 3,243, 
Ashcroft, t. Brit. Columbia, Canada, p. 575. 
Ash eboro, ty N.C, U.S.AL; chemicals, lumber, 
furniture, hosiery ; Pp. 6,981, 
Asheville, i, winder. health resort, N. Carolina, 
U.S.A.; leather, textiles, furniture ; p. 51,310. 
Ashford, urd. dist., mkt. t., Kent, Eng. : + rly. wks.) 


—_ 


leather; p. 23,930 
' Ashford, ve icant, ‘N.S.W. Australia, p. 3,816. | 
PShSoae ehbe Japan; in oer cultural: veentre ; | 
p. 48,310, ‘ 


i eg 


“coal: p. 28,800. ; 
Ashio, ee Roe: age mi N. ‘OE. Pokyo: coppers: 
Lichabaa ‘Turkmenistan, US, S.Ra von on 
ian rly., Dp. 126,5 ru 
aia e USA. on R, Ohio iron, 
steel, lum! ber, leather ‘ 


7,04: . TA 
consin, OSA: iron, steel; p. 
Ashtabula. t., Ohio, U.S.A., near L. Erie; farm 


leather; p. 25. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, 'urb. dist... near Wigan, 
¢., .mear 


Lancs.; coal; p. 19,030. a ie 
Ashton-under- ele mun, Sac mt 
Manchester, Lancs., Eng.; cotton, engineering, 
coal; p. 47,999. c 
Ashuapmuchuan, E., Quebec, Canada. 
Ashwell, t., Herts, Eng. 
Ashwell, ¢., Rutland, Eng. 
Asia, . largest continent, a, 16,500,000 sq. m4, 


q 
» 


.4 
— 

b 

¥ 


extends over nearly one-third of the land sur- 


face of the earth. Chief mtn. 

layas, Kunlun, Tien Shan, Altai; “Tibetan 

chief rivers: Ob, Yang-tze-Kiang, 

Lena, Amur, Hwang- ho; deserts : 

Arabia, Thar, Takla Makan, Gobi; some very 

fertile valleys and plains. Climate very varied, 

extreme in N., monsoonal in §. med YE E. Gold, 
coal, oil, iron, manganese, antimony, tin. 

Principal’ countries, in Asia : Turkey, 

Israel, Jordan, Persia, Afghanistan, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, China, Viet-Nam and associ- 
ated states, Siam, Korea, Japan, and Asiatic 
U.S.S.R. Races: Indo-Aryan, Mi 
te Malayan; p. (approximately) J dba 
m: 

Asiago, t., Vicenza, Italy; straw hate: site of 
Austro-italian battle, 1916; p. 2,86. 

Asia Minor (Anatolia), W. portion ofa path part of 
Asiatic Turkey ; chief ¢c. Izmir, important spt. 
re Levant. 

Asinara, I. off N.W. coast Sardinia, 11 m. long: 
the ancient I. of Hercules. . 
Er t. on estuary of R. Shannon, Limerick, 
relan 
« cap. former Italian colony of Britrea, 
p. 85,000. 

Asniéres, t., France, A dep. ; dyes, perfumery, 
regattas; p. 72,2 

Asolo, t., NE. io. on: por p. 10,042. 

Aspatria, t., Cumberland, Eng.; coal. 

Aspropotamos, R., Greece, longest R. a the 
country, 115 m. 

Aspull, urd. dist., ioe. ‘Wigan, Lanes. E Eng.) coal, 


cotton » p. 6,5) 

Assam, si., India ; 54,951 sq. m. Brahma- 
putra B. flows spree itis cxeadeteen tea 
plantations ; rice, cotton, coal : cap. Shillong; 
p. 10,204, 733. 

Assaye, vil., Hyderabad, S. India; Wellington's 
victory over Mahrattas, 1803. 

Bears, etherlands, cap. of prov. of Drenthe; 

Dp. 


Asse Pye I. of Fyne, Denmark, ‘on the Little 


4,826. 
(1,500 m.), Manitoba, Canada, 


R, 
joins Red R. at Winnipeg. 
D: 682. 
15 m. 8.E. of 


erage spt., Ivory Coast, Fr. W. Africa, 
Assisi, t., U 
Perugia ; birthplace = St. Franels ; fine veme 


N. Tran; Pp. oo t. 28,000; 
Asti, ¢., Alessandria, “Italy fine cath. ; wines ; 
silk, motor cycles; p. 52;733: A 
Astipalaia, I., Grecian Archipelago, 
Astorga, t., Spain, nr. Leon; cath.; p, 14,523, 
ayy ods Oregon, U.S.AL; salmon- 
Astoria, N.Y., U.S.A.; . industl. ‘and: residtl. 
part of sre ts bor., New York ge pd. 10 — 
| Astrakhan, ¢. U.S.S.R. + On delta of R. V. 
univ, ; fish, eaviare, astrakhan wool, fruits, 
wheat; p. 254 ,000. 
Astrida, ¢., Ruanda-Urundi terr., i 
Congo, 


rvs 
) 


‘Belgian 


ears) 


t 


- 


arn | A capt ng ogee “om 
a. 
“fo Boeotia by iman 
> olives, grapes, figs; p. 1,380, 
Attica, ttica, ¢. New York, U.S.A. ; D: 2. goat 
wart, Coy Bristol., S.E. _— us. 


7, On 
6 Pacific Ocean, 
old prov., N. Spain, now ¥ Oviedo, on n' Bay. 
Biscay. i 
tobacco, | 


Pakistan: oil wells. 


NE. France 5 a, 2,926 sa. m.; cereals 


dam above 897. 
- Asyut, t., prov., Esspt; pottery, ivory work; | Sisto es 
5 | fears 787 sq. m.; p. (of prov.) 1378908. toi (oF | adie, 5 m.N. of Paris, France ; industl.; Rt 
2 j p. 53. 

prov., N. Chile; a. 30,834 sq.m.; cap. | Aubigny, t., Cher, France, ; 

‘ie _ minerals, nitrates, borax, | a Albin, it. France, 7.3620. coal; op. 


4 


# ; arid coastal tract rich in | AUBaG, ming. J lapel 
= | Auburn, t., commercial centre for 
os — + Japan; wat. pl. on Sagami Sea; p. | Acer, ates; light engineering : p p. 5,415, 
a 477, burn, aine, ootwear; p. 21,000. 
eee We Africa; riy. fieeiheens- cick | Bubvenatitl .. New York State, OSA: pl 
" Atbara, t., Angi " reales t ae ds ad on Se 
 Atbara’ R Ethiopia and Anglo-| tries; p. 6.324. i ceri ham 
5 .jength 790m. | Auch, i, cap., Gers, France; cotton, woollens, 
(740 m.). L. (a. 3,085 ) | atone t. Peau cap aa Cala 
m.), L. (a. sq. m.), | Aw 3 Py 
‘Alberta, Saskatchewan, Canada; both naviz- |p. 14,163. sence bens apse a. 
able by steamers, save at Grand Rapids, ee . nr. Ayr, Seot.; coal, 
* mouth of Clearwater Auchmill, t., Aberdeen, Scot. 
~Athboy, t., Meath, Saiekeos R. Athboy. | Auchterarder, burgh, Ft 8. of Perth, Seot. ; 


_ Athelney, hill formerly encircled by marsh near | wool-weaving; p. 2. 
e: Taunton, Somerset, Eng.. between the Rs. Tone | Auchterderran, par., Fife, Scot.; coal, iron, linen. 
and Parret; King Alfred’s hiding place. Auchtermuchty, page: — Beot.:- distilling, 
_ Athenry, mkt. t., Galway, Ireland; old Dominican cotton spinning; p. 1 ot 


: | Auchy, t., hee BS 
Athens, cap. “Greece, most renowned c. in anti- | Auckland, prov., N. L.. New Zealand; a. 25,400 
=. quicient centre of Greek art and learning : | sq. m.; farming, gold, Kauri gum, coal; p. 
cropolis and many splendid temples; spin 698 056. 
| 


. "edie a distilling, a carpets; p. 808,242. Auckland, spt., N. I., New Zealand; so gy oh 
_ Athens, ¢., Georgia, U.S.A.; yet tag ; cotton goods, ment from 1845 to 1864; extensive trade and 

lumber; p. 30.000. shipping; univ.; sawmills, sugar refinery, 

Ohio, U.S.A., univ.; coal, light: in- shipbuilding, glass; p. 289,800. 

dustries; p. 4,215. Auckland ple uninhabited group in Southern 

< t., near “Tamworth, Warwick, Eng. ; Ocean, 200 m. off New Zealand, discovered by 

‘ p. 23,450. British in 1806. 

urb. dist., Lanes., Eng., 13 m. N.W. | Aude, maritime dep., 58.1. France; a. 2,448 sq. m.; 

Manchester; coal, cotton, iron foundries ; —. fruit, wine; slate, iron; cap. Carcas- 

p. 20,720. mne; p. 268,889. 

t., Orne, France, 27 m. 8. of Caen ; p. 10,962. | audenshaw, urb. dist., Lancs., Eng. ; cotton ; 


. dist., pt nad sin. on Shannon R., p. 12,680. 
udubon, t., W. Iowa, U.S.A. ; canneries; p. 2,409. 


8,356. 
_ Atholl, dist., N. Perth, "Scot a. 450 sq. m.; ex- A Aue. t., Saxony, Germany, nr. Zwickau ; p. 25,400, 
tensive deer forests and grouse moors. Auerbach, t., ngage? Foe textiles, carpets, 


Athos, mtn., Greece, on promotory of Chalkidike, embroidery; p. 8, 

known as the “Holy Mountain” and the | Augsburg, peo Pw textes Germany; founded 

“ Monk's Peninsula”; se self-governing awe’ La nye Augustus, 12 B.0.; famous in 
community; cap. Karyai; p. 3,667. Ages; univ.; textiles, machinery, 


Athy, urd. dist., Kildare, Ireland ; p. 3,635. Ty Ho ee 
_ Atico, spt., Peris p. 3 U t eae on White R.; cotton, 
Atiguizaya, ( 


rg | lt 
, Salvador, Ahuachapan prov. ; i ptt aa 096 


Augusta, s7t., S.W. coast, W. Australia. 

Augusta, t., on Kennebec R., cap, Maine, U.' Pi At 
footwear, cotton goods, paper ; + D. 22,000, 

A’ t., on Savannah R., Georgia, U.B.As ¢ 
cotton, aaa re oil, chemicals, foundries ; 
Pp. Th fit ). 

Augustow, t.. Poland, on Suwalki canal, p. 14,900. 

Awa, El, t., israel, on Egyptian frontier ; p. 2,000. 

ae ~sous-Bois, t., France, Seine-et- Oise dep, ; 


3 Atlantic City, summer resort, New ss. USA; 
D 

, “oo Ocean, the most important of the three 

¢ oceans, lies between the Cld and New 

Worlds. It is 9,000 m. long and from 1,600 

5,000 m. broad. Total area (estimated) 


to 

33,000,000 sq. m. Greatest depth yet found, 
~ 30,246 ft. in the Puerto Rico Deep. po it Lé 6 eine. aia France; cloth, steel, 
Atlantico, dep., Colombia; a. 1,340 sq. m.; cap. leather; p. 2,482. 


tlan 
Barranquilla ; Pp. 366,450. Aunjetitz, t., Czechoslovakia; site of early Bronze 


i 


Age culture, 


Ailas, great min. renee N.W. Africa, extending 
Fe 500 m. through Morocco and Algeria to| Aurangabad, t., Hyderabad, India; textiles; 
Tunis Highest point, Tizi-n-Tamjurt, 14, 500 p. 49,924. 


t. 8. - Haifa, Israel; site of ra- oysters, dairy produce. : 
at com aye Hanover, nr. Emden, Germany. © 


saders port; p. 7,000. 
Atmore, t., Ala., v $.A., 35 m. N.E. of Mobile | { Aurignac, commune, France, Hante-Garonne dep.: 
_._ Bay: Pp. * 3,200. caves, ue remains; tanneries. 
Poe a Okla., USA: flour, lumber mills; | Aurillac, t., France, cap. dep. Cantal; industl. ; 
2,548 named after Emperor Aurelian; p. 22, 174. 
PF atrate., B., Colombia, S. America, flowing to G. | Aurora, t., Col., ge residtl, sub. 5 m. D. of 


; 275 TH. Denver; p. 3,43 
“ata ia, United Provs., India, 16 m. from } Aurora,t., E., Ind., "S.A: lumber, mnfs. coffins, 


Sea ( ). DADs ie textiles, found 
tre! i “Persia, enters Caspian 250 m. urora,' rly. ¢ xtiles, foundries? 
Age ze sea prov. Terama (the a Hadri).' p. 47;170. 
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port ‘or Alrac, t., Morbihan, Brittany, France; We 


L. plain, 
R., Michigan, U.S.A., emptying into L. 
uron, | j 
; ble Forks, t., N.Y., U.S.A.; pulp, paper; 
ote I79 t 


Dp. 1,979, 
ussig, see Usti. i 
usterlitz (Slavkov), t., Moravia, Czechoslovakia, 
ie sae of. Gea te victory over 
t ind Russia a 

tint Mine. food products; p. 


pena ‘Minn., U.S.A.; 

ustin, ¢., cap. of Texas, U.S.A., on R. Colorado; 
st. univ.; farming centre; bricks, furniture; 
_ p. 87,930. 

_. Austral and Rapa Is., French group in Pacific 
Ocean; a. 115 sq. m.; p. 3,921; largest I. 
—  Rurutu. : 

Australasia, div. of Oceania including Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, New Guinea, and 
neighbouring archipelagos. 

Australia, Commonwealth of, largest I. in world; 

length 2,500 m., breadth 1,950 m.; a. 2,977,600 
-- -sa.m. Cook took possession for Britain 1770; 
‘Commonwealth proclaimed 1901, federation of 

N.S.W., Victoria, Queensland, S. Australia, 
’ W. Australia and Tasmania; includes also 

_ federal-cap. terr., N. Territory; cap. Canberra, 

(administered separately), Mtns. in E.; most 
salient feature great interior plains, mainly 
arid; chief rivers: Murray, Darling, Swan; 
saline lakes. Climate: interior extremely hot 
and dry, coast more moderate, N. coast tropical. 

Agr.: wheat, hay, cane-sugar, fruit; sheep, 
cattle, dairying; timber; minerals; gold, 

lead, silver, coal, copper; p. 8,000,000. 

Australia, South, st..of the Australian Common- 

» wealth; a, 380,070 sq. m., mainly undulating, 
- interior forms part of central platean of con- 
tinent, mtns. in 8. and S.E., 3,000 ft.; wheat 
‘crops, stock-raising, dairying, fruit, olives; 
lead, iron; exports corn, wool, mutton; cap. 
Adelaide; p. 646,073. 

Aus Western, formerly known as the Swan 
R. Settlement; occupies the entire W. part of 
_ Australia; from N. to S. 1,480 miles, and from 
E. to W. 1,000 miles; cap. Perth, on the Swan 
-R.; chief products: gold, wool, fruit, wheat, 
coal, nm meat; large stretches. sandy 

desert; a. 975,920 sq.m.; p. 502,480. 

Australian Alps, see Alps, Australian. 

_ Australian Bight, Great, large indentation on 
Australian 8, coast between ©. Catastrophe and 
C, Arid (850 m.), 

A Capital Territory, area surrounding 
Canberra, seat of Federal Government of 
Australia; a. 989 sq.m.} p. 16,905. 

Austria, rep.; in 1988 forcibly incorporated in 

- German Reich, liberated in 1045; a. 32,875 sa. 
™.; ‘mountainous, forested, drained by R. 
Danube; agr.; — lignite, anthracite, ‘iron, 
textiles, pianos, brewing; cap. Vienna: p. 
7,062,942. 

a pa t., Mexico, 8.W. Jalisco state ; 
Pp. 10, 4 

Autun, c.. Séone-et-Loire, anc, Augustodunum : 
Roman remains; oil shale refinery, leather, 
furniture, brewing; p. 14,438. 

Auvergne, old French prov. forming the present 
deps, of Puy-de-Déme, Cantal, and a small part 
of Haute-Loire, : 

Auvergne Mtns., mins. in N.W. 


of Central Plateau, 


ney France; highest’ peak, Mt. Dore, 
Aux Cayes, spt., 8. coast, Rep. of Haiti, -p, 
25,000. s 


Auxerre, industrial c., France, cap. dep. Yonne ; 
cath.; vines, bricks, iron and steel; p. 24,052. 
Auxonne, fortified t., Cote d’Or, France, on R. 
Saéne; market gardening; p. 5,343, 

Ava, c., on the Irrawaddy R., Burma, former cap. ; 
many pagodas, now ruins. 

Avalion, t., France, Yonne,. on Cousin Ri. 5 
ancient chureh; p. 5,887. 

Avalon, ¢., Cal., U.S.A.; holiday resort, Indian 
museum; p. 1,637. 

Avebury (Abury), par., vil., Wilts, near Marl- 

- borough, Eng.; famous for its Megalithic 
remains. 

Aveiro, snt., t., Portugal, wine-producing 

Beira Littoral 


prov. of 
; sardines, fruit; p,. 11,247. : 


Pn. te ee! ee a! Te” 


tina, p. 279,572. 
Soa 


en, pai 
pal SEAN BARRENS seh Eee 
verno, Alpine valley Wwitzer] . el 
Aversa, garrison t., Caserta, Italy; wine, hem 
cotton, furniture; p. 35,003. wre Hy 
Aves (Bird Is.), group in the Caribbean Sea, W. 
Indies, belonging to Venezuela. t, 
Avesnes, ¢., France, Nord; 11th century cas.; 
p. 4,576, : car | 
Avesta, t., Kopparberg, Sweden, on Dal R., p. 
Aveyron, dep., France, on rim of Central ry) 


Aviemore, ¢., Scot., on R.. Spey; 
tourist resort. : : 1A 
Avigliano, ¢., Lucania, Italy, 8m. N.W. of Potenza ; 
marble; p. 14,332. } Say. 
Avignon, ch. t., Vaucluse, S.E. France; residence 
of Popes 1809-78, and anti-Popes 1378-1417; 
flour, soap, chemicals, leather; p, 60,053. 
= eo ape se univ., cath.;. wool, pottery; 
p. 24, t ’ 
ee, Oviedo, Spain; exports coal; fishing ; 
p. 18,037. X : ‘ 
hemes t., Syracuse, Italy; honey, wine, almonds ; 
Pp. : 


Avon, &., Somerset, Eng., 80 m.; enters Bristol 
Channel at Avonmouth, 
arwick, Eng.; fiows past Stratford 


Inverness, 


Avemnonias outport of Bristol, Glos,, Eng.;_ 
OcKs. 
Avon Plains, agr. township, Victoria, 175 m. N.W. 
of Melbourne, Australia. . 
Avranches, ¢., France, Manche; Allied break- 
through, 1944; p. 6,803. A 
Awa i, J. at entry of, Inland Sea, Japan; a, 219 
Sq. m.; highest peak, Yurimbayama, 1,998 ft. 
Awata, t., Japan, sub. of Kyoto; pottery. { ‘, 
Awe, Loch, Argyll, Scot., 8 m. W. of Inveraray 
bordered by Ben Cruachan (16 sq. m.); salmon 
and trout fishing. ‘ 
Ax, t., Ariége, S. France, 8.E. of Tarascon, ae 
Axar, fiord, N. Iceland, 
Axbridge, rural dist., Somerset, Eng. ; p. 25,230. 
Axe, R., Somerset, rising in Mendip hills and — 
flowing to Severn. } 
Axholme, I. of, N.W. Lincs, Eng., formed by R. _ 
Trent, Don, and Idle, and comprising seven 
parishes, including Epworth. . H 
Axim, ¢., on Gold Coast, Brit. W. Africa, p. 5,000. 
Axminster, urb. dist., Devon, Iinng.; brushes; 
formerly famous for its carpets; p. 2,528. : 
ee t., nr. Bere and Seaton, I. Devon; 


Ay, t., France, Marne; Ay wine; p. 7,267. 
Ayacucho, ¢., Peru.. Founded by ‘Pizarro in 


+ univ.; p. 21,116; cap. dep. of same 
name, 
Ayacucho, dep., Peru; m4 
A ee, ; z Por 

yamonte, spt. on Spanish—Portuguese 

Spain ; p. 12,136. . “pew 
Ayan, spt., Khabarovsk terr., U.S.8.R. 
Ayaviri, ¢., Puno dep., Peru., N.W. of L. Titicaca ; 


DP. 6,586. . 
Aydin, ¢., Turkey; ancient 


& 18,185 sq. m.; 


eveshe. t., Kent, Eng., N. of Dover: on Kent ‘ 
coa: we < ‘ t . 
Aylsham, mit. ¢., Norfolk, Eng, 7 
yr, burgh, spt., at mouth of R. Ayr, Scot. Burns 
ba Fe ‘by, 1759; racecourse; carpets ; 
Ayr, co., S.W. Scot.; a. 1,132 sq. m.; dairy — 


toes; coal, iron, ; 
cottons; p, 323,303. ak Res ge 4 
Ayre, Point of, northernmost point, Isle of Man. — 


Aysen, prov., Chile; a. $4,348 sq, m.: p. 17,014. 


i 


+ D. 5,000. ante 
Bagé, t., S. Brasil tr. centre; p. 31.763 
Bagenalstown, Carlow, Irelan 
granite; p. 1,900. 


Bagenbun, co. Wi 5 
reap exford, Ireland, where 


Syrian Desert ; ee eee 
lands in the ‘Tigris and Buphrates iiey a 
~" > 


$05,293. 
Bagheria, f., Sicily, Italy; p. 19,000. . 
Bagirmi, dist., S. of L. Chad, Fr. ‘Equatorial 
ete pe Ttaly, p. 3.676. : 
Vv. enna, ¥, ‘ 
bens 9 t., prov. Reggio, Itaiy ; 3 honey; . 


Balgudtes de Bigorr,, Pyrenees, France ; nto 


Dp. 27,500. 
MOE ay Pe Kerchen- 
ski Strait; fisheries, caviare. : 


; mineral springs; p. 8,024. 
ov., Ecuador ; &. 83,873 sq. m.; cap. 


Syria, old Heliopolis, rains , t., DOV. Mawotins a po soring 

summer resort; p. 12,141. pas 3,613. <6 tay bar ‘ 
Red Sea “and | Bagot, co., Quebec, Canada; p. AT 642, =, 

be mo = ra vil,, Surrey, Eng., adjoining heath: of 


aes. lcomeile cap. of Philippine Is. in | mtn. 

prov., D. _ 177. 

“group in Pacifie Ocean N. of Luzon Brit. W. Indies; frst land in New 

‘ in Philippines. World sighted by by Columbus, 

-_ Babylon, ancient cap. Spain Pee from Florida to Turk’ m.: 

i. Euphrates Valley about 60 m. 8. of Baghdad, collective eap.; Nassan. Bow. Paws “dence + salt, 
F a cra sponges, Ba) -hemp ; 

_ Bacacay, ¢., Luzon, Philippines: hemp; p. sth! 


i ‘Indian Ocean, 20 m. wide. 
_ Babul, spt. ey Sea; fruits, 


p. 78,000. 
Bahariya, oa hg 44: Tee 
Bahawalpur, st., Pakistan; a. 17,500 sq. m5 » 
p.1 T5000. a 
. 10, 820. ’ 


Bahia, spt., , 5. 
Bahia Blanca, spt., Argentina ; chief naval Btn. ; 
wool, wheat, maize ; - 92, id’ ; 


Benin, formerly a great slave port. Manamna; p. about 100 000,” 
P Bahr El] Benat Is., group in Persian G., oft coast, 
fe Ee ‘ortifed t. ca Guadiens I) stormed. by of Trucial Oman. ; 
i under Wellington in 1812; cath.; | Bahr-El-Ghazal, R., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
woollens, wax; Pp. 65,515. trib. of White Nile R. 
Badakshan, prov drained ‘Bahr-El-Ghazal, prov., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
trib. ; eat; e cap. Faizabad. 


a. 77,820 sq. m.; cap. Wau (¢.v.); p. 714,500. 
Badalona, ¢., Barcelona prov., Spain; p. 55,812 Baia, see Salvador. 
W. Germany, consis Baia, st., Brazil, a. Eset 670 sq. m.; cap. Sal- 
vador; p. 4,568,932. 
Baia-Mare, i., Romania, on Lara a gold, silver, 


copper mining; p. 13,822. 


Baden, t., v5 ie ches : bag eh er ge Canada; summer resort ; 
/ springs, wood carving; Dp. 3. unting, fish; p. 3,500. Fi 
pe Baden, t., Switzerland ; Roath x resort, mineral Balt, on oil pive-tine, Traq. 

springs; p. 17 Baikal, Z., Siberia, U.S.S.R., fresh-water (13,700 


- Austria; p. 19,972. Nov.-May; 40 m. wide, skirted by Trans- — 
Badenoch, dist., Inverness, Scot. ; mountainous, Siberian Rly.; sturgeon, salmon. 


| 177, 
J Baden-bei-Wien, wai. pl., 14 m. 8.W. of Vienna, sq. m.): sixth largest in the world; frozen 
bf 
7 iar Bradford, W.R. Yorks, 


drained by Spey; deer forest. 
Sen’ wat. pl., Baden; W. part of Black 
_ Bad Lands, S. Dakota, U.S.A.; stretches of 
» infertile badly eroded soil. 
Badminton, vil. and seat of Duke of Beaufort in 
Gloucestershire. 


- Badong, spt., 
Badrina 


Dublin. 
, Spain; lead, ore; p. 10,045.. 
‘t., France ; lace, linen. 
Baillieston, t., Lanark, Scot.; coal-mining. 
Baird, t., Texas, U.S.A. rly. junction; cotton, 
Bali, Indonesia. oil; p. 1,810. 
th, min. and t.,. Uttar Pradesh, India; ale, t., on R. Mitchell, Vic., Australia; 
shrine of Vishnu. agr., pastoral, “dairying ; Dp. 3,858. 
 Badulla, t., Ceylon; tea; p. 12,387. Baia, t., Hungary; pigs, grain; p. 32,509. 
_ Badwater, "salt pool, California, 280 ft. below sea Bakehisaray, Crimea, U.S.8.R., old cap. of Tartar 
_ Jevel, jowest point in N. America. Kha’ 
 Baena, t., Spain; olive oil; horse-breeding; p. | Baker : ‘Pacific Ocean. 
(24,830. Baker, L., N.W. Terr., Canada, 
S. ‘Baeza, t., S. Spain; ancient Moorish city; olives, | Baker, t., Jags OSA; ; gold, silver, lead, mineral 
so wine; p. 18,136. - springs; p. 12,000. 
4 Baffin Bay, Canada, W. of Greenland, joined: to Bakersfield, t., 8.'Cal. U.S.A.; centre of oil wells, 
| the Atlantic by Davis Strait and to Arctic | refining; p. 33,000. 
Ocean by Smith Sound; open 4 months a | Bakewell, urb. dist., Derby, Eng.; mining, 
: | re p. 3,188. 
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copper; p. 10,800. 
Bakony Wald, mtns., forested, Hungary. 3 
Baku, cap. Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R.; port on Caspian 
Sea; univ.; oil-wells; p. 809,347. 
Bala, urb. dist., nr. Denbigh, Merioneth, N. Wales; 


. 1,472. 
Bala, L., Merioneth, N. Wales, drained by the 
D 


ee. 
‘Balaclava, ¢., 67 m. from Adelaide, Australia; 


centre of agr. dist; p. 1,232. 
Balaklava, ¢., Crimea, U.S.S.R.; scene of charge 
_ of Light Brigade (1854). 


_Balashov, ¢., Saratov area, U.S.S.R., on Khoper 


R.} . 26,846. 


Balasinor, former Gujarat st. now merged 
into Bombay st., India; «a. 189 sq. m.; Dp. 
61,151. 


Balasore, spt., Orissa, India; p. 10,000. 


Balaton, L., largest in Hungary; 50 m. S.W. of : 


t. at head of G. of Balayan, Luzon, 

Philippine Is.; p. 15,224. 

Balboa, dist., S.E. Canal Zone; p. 31,502; t., 
at Pacific end of Panama Canal; p. 5,420. 

Balbriggan, spt., c. Dublin, Ireland; hosiery. 

Balclutha, ¢., nr. Dunedin, N.Z., p. 1,690. __ 

Bald Head Peak, Victoria, alt. 4,625 ft.; highest 
point in Dividing Range, Australia. 

Bald Mtn., peak in Front Range, Col., U.S.A.; 
alt, 12,000 ft. , ; E 
Baldock, urb. dist., Herts, Eng., hosiery, lingerie, 
~ corn m: » malt; p. 5,949. f 
Baldwin, t., N.Y., U.S.A., on S. Long I.; fisheries} 


p. 5,840. 

Baldwinsville, ¢., N.Y., U.S.A.; agr., livestock; 
natural gas; p. 3,840, 

Balearic Is., Spain; a. 1,936 sq. m.; fruit, fish, 
pigs; include Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, Formen- 
tara; cap, Palma; p, 437,339, 

Baleswar, #., one of the chief distributaries of the 
Ganges to Bay of Bengal. 

Balfron, par., Stirling, Scot.; cotton. 

Balgowan, vil., Inverness, Scot. ‘ 

Bali, off Java, Indonesia; mainly engaged in 
agr.; famous native dancers; p. (including 
Lombok) 1,802,683, 

Bali, ¢., Nigeria. 

Balikesir, t., Turkey, p. 33,894. 

Balikpapan, ¢., Borneo, Indonesa; oil: p. 29,843. 

Baliuag, ¢., Luzon, Philippine Is.; rice; bamboo 
hats, mkt.; p. 22,972. 

Balkan Mins., Bulgaria; highest peak, 7,780 ft. ; 
Shipka Pass. 

Balkan Peninsula, the easternmost of the three 
great southern peninsulas of Europe, between 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas on the W., and the 
Black Sea, Sea of Marmara, and the Augean Sea 
on the E., with an area of, roughly, 200,000 sq. 
m.; includes Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Greece; chief mtns.: Rhodope, Pindus, 
Balkan; ch. rivers; Danube, Maritza, Vardar; 
ch. lakes : Scutari, Okhrida,. 

Balkh, dist., Afghanistan, between the Kabul and 
the Oxus; corresponding to the ancient 

_ Bactria, rival of Nineveh and Babylon, 

Balkh, t., Afghanistan, associated with Zoroaster, 
called the “‘ Mother of Cities’; destroyed by 
Jenghis Khan in 1221; silk; p. 12,466. 

Balkhash, L., U.S.8.R., fresh water, nr. frontier of 
W. Mongolia; receives the Ti R., but has no 
outlet, length 450 m., width 30-50 'm, 

Ballach Loch, Perth, Scot. 

Ballachulish, vil., Argyll, Scot., on 8. shore of L. 
Leven, N.E. of Oban; slate quarries, 

Ballaghadorreen, t., Roscommon, Ireland; p, 

Ballantrae, par., Ayr, Scot.; fishing; p. 1,076. 

Ballapali, forest reserve, Madras, India, 

Ballarat, c., Victoria, 73 m, N.W. Melbourne, 
former gold-field dist.; farming centre; flour 
mnilling, wool; p. 40,181. 

Ballater, burgh, Aberdeen, Scot.; tourist resort, 
mineral wells; nr. the royal Highland residence 


of Balmoral; p. 7,241, 

Ballenas | Bay, W. Coast, Lower California, 
Mexico. 

Balleny Is., 8. Ocean ; volcanic isles, 

Ballina, urd. dist., spt., Mayo, Ireland; brewing, 


salmon fishing; p. 6,058. 
Ballina, ¢., 110 m. from Sydney at mouth of 


162 ! 
Bakhchisarai, ¢., Crimea, U.S.S.R.; leather, | Ballinamuck, vil., Longford, Ireland; scene 


Richmond R., N.S.W., Australia; p. 3,201, 


. 
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ch surrender to Cornwallis in 1789. 1 
ina loe, urb. dist., Ireland; Galway | 
Roscommon ; large cattle fair; p. 5,425. 

Ballinger, . Texas, bre grain, cattle, cotton- ; 
Star rural dist. E. of L. Mask, co. Mayo, 

Ireland; p. 16,219. : 

Ballon D’Alsace, mins. (4,101 ft.) Vosges, France ; 
highest peak Ballon de Guebwiller, 4,690 ft. 

Ballston Spa, wat. pl., Saratoga, New York, U.S.A., 
p. 4,443, 

Bally L., co. Roscommon, nr. Castlereagh, Ireland. 

Ballycastle, spt., mkt. t., co. Antrim, N. Ireland; 
abbey and castle ruins; p. 2,208. 

Ballyclare, urb. dist., Antrim, N. Ireland; paper, 
linen, dyeing. 

Ballycottin Is., Ballycottin Bay, Cork, Ireland. 

Ballydonagan Bay, co. Se Ireland. 


foundries, chemicals, glass, ship- 
building, lumber; p. 28,268. 

Balmerino, par., on R. Tay, Fife, Scot.; p. 599. 

Balmoral Cas., royal residence, on R. Dee, W. 
Aberdeen, Scot. 

Balquhidder, par., Perth, Scot., p. 619. 

Balranald, ¢., N.S.W., Australia, on R, Murrum- 
bidgee, p. 7,249. 

Balsall Heath, ¢., sub. of Birmingham, Worcester, 


Eng. 

Balta I., Shetland Is., Scot. 

Balta, ¢., Moldavia, U.S.S.R.; wheat, horses, 
cattle; p. 25,000. 

Baltic Is. (Fyn, Lolland, Nykobing, etc.) ; farming 
div. of Denmark ; a. 5,123 sq. m.; p. 1,291,772. 

Baltic Sea, an arm of the Atlantic, opens into North 
Sea by narrow channels between Denmark and 
Sweden; joined to White Sea and Arctic by 
White Sea Canal; surrounded by Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Finland and the Baltic 
Reps. of the U.S.S.R.; 900 m. long, greatest 
width 200 m., a. 160,000 sa. m.; partly frozen 
in winter. 


Chesapeake Bay; fine harbour: extensive 
trade; John Hopkins Uniy.; clothing, 
machinery, shipbuilding, f ati De 


. of Afghanistan ; 
barren mountains ; 
a. 134,002 sq. m.; cereals, 
potatoes, fruits, dates; p. 857,835. 
Baluchistan States, consist of 4 States, Kalat, 
Las » Kharan, and Mekran, all of which 
have acceded to the Dominion of Pakistan, 
Bam, t., Persia; dates, henna; p. 10,000. 
0, cap. c., French Sudan; p. 70,492. 
Bamangwato, tr. dist., Bechuanaland Protector- 
ate, 8. Africa, (p. 74,733. 
Bamberg, c., Germany; cath.; cottons, tobacco ; 
Bamberg, t., 8.C., U.S.A. ; agr., lumbering, pine 
timber; p. 3,000. 
Bamboroo, t., Queensland, Australia, 
Bambuk or Bambouk, gold and iron dist., Sene- 
gambia, W. Africa. ’ 
Bamburgh, ¢., Northumberland, Eng.: pbirth- 
place of Grace Darling, cas. 
Bamian, ¢., Afghanistan, N.W. of Kabul; rock- 
cut caves, colossal Buddhist statues. 
Bampton, par., Oxford, Eng, 
Bampton, par., nr. Tiverton, Devon, Eng, 
Bampur, ¢., S.E. Persia, 
Banam, t., Cambodia, Indo-China, on Mekong R.; 
Tice, fish; p. 28,000. 
Ay ib sD OTE, hr. mouth of Congo R.., Africa; 


p. 1,000. 

Banana I., Brazil; length 220 m., width 50 m,. 

Banana Is., sm. group nr. Sierra Leone, 

Banat, dist., Romania, N. of R. Danube and E. 
of R, Tisza. ; 

Banbridge, ¢., on Bann R., Down, N. Ireland; 
linen; p. 5,779. . 


cap. 
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n> 
5 mun. bor. Oxford, Be 80 
"Toni famous Cross ; gg By Boag he ip 


* p.P 18.900.. 
Kincardine, Seot.; p. 2,061. 


'* 


oeng t., > quinine, 
t eogepericns radio stn. ; Pp. 186.815. 
on, ¢., on Bandon R., co. Cork, 


distilling. 
Bandon, ¢., Siam. 
Sew A Banff, Seot., on Moray Firth ; fisheries; 


, India; former British 
military an, and administrative H.Q.; silks, 
cottons, ae aircraft; p. 248,334. 


+ Co, mun. dboT., , Caernaryon, 
Wales ; cath., uniy., college ; ant Pp. 13,750. 
pi., nr. Belfast, co. Down., N. Ire- 


land; linen, fisheries; p. 19,404. 
port on Penobscot R., Maine, U.S.A.; 
boots. shoes, clothing. paper: p. 31,500. 


-* 


150 m. long by 
islands. De. 


- 1872. 

Himalayas, Kashmir, India. 
;. fort of Crusaders. 
ugoslavia; hot springs; tobacco ; 


.« Borneo, Indonesia; wax, resins ; 


spt., Ratnagari, Bombay, India. 
Banks 1., Canada, Arctic Ocean, separated by 
Danks Gtizekt from Mebrille 1. 
Banks Is. in 8S. Pacific, N.E. of 
Boe ee, bri 


Banks Peninsula, on E. coast of S. I., New Zealand. 
Strait, separating Furneaux Is. from 
Bankstown, t., N.S.W., Australia. 

Bankura, dist. and t., W. Bengal; dist. a. 2,646 
sa. m.; D. 1,289,640 5 t. on Hooghly trib. ; 
shellac, silk; p. 31,703. 

Bann, Upper and Lower, R., N. Ireland, rises in 
co. Down, and flows through Lough Neagh to 
Atlantic (90 m.) nr. Coleraine. 

Bannock! 3 m. §. of Stirling, Scot.; 
Bruce’s victory over Edward II, June 24th, 

woollens, : 

sean Cageaoiggeniie mnilitary stn. ; 


Banos. is PON. of Valladolid, Spain. 
Bansda, dist., Bombay st., India; a. 215 sq. m.; 
p. 54, eon 


nica, t., Czechoslovakia; tr. centre, 
gold, silver products ; p. 18,260. 

9 urd. » Surrey, Eng. ; p. 32,210. 
W. Java; ered severely from 
fever and yoleanic eruption. 

Bantry, rural dist. and spt., co. Cork, Ireland, at 
Seep of yeti Bay; "fishing, farming; p. 
9,121. 

Banwy, R., co. tag gee ly Wales. 

¥ on R. Uele, Belgian Congo; p. 


ko oP on Diyala R., 32 m. N.E. of 
Baghdad; agr.,rly.; D. 10,000. 
Dalmati 
Bar Harbor, t., S.E. Me., U.S.A. ; holiday Tesort ; 
p. 4, ie (6,415. 
poo, ¢ = Wis.. U.S.A; agr. ir. centre; p. 


t., 


e - 
= 


oe 
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- Banda, is Uttar ‘Prad ih, India; tton ; . 
lesh, col 
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Rearale,. es proy. Biscay, Spain; — 


ee. 


p SSW Australia 
| Baraian vit, MMaaria prov., Spain; ae 


+800, 
Barbacena, ¢., E. Brazil; centre of a 
torium; p. 19,466. ep Ser 
Barbad 


» Tum, cotton; a. 166 sq. m.; 


p. 


S. Africa; citrus fruits, 


5,279 
Barberton, ¢., Olio, USA. ». 24,074. 
Barbourville, , Ky., U.S.A; Methodist. college ; 


2,400. 

Buxbala and Redonda, Js., Leeward Is., W. Indies ; 
a. 63 sq. m.; dependencies of Antigua; sea- 
island cotton; p. 980. 

Barcaldine, t., Queensland, Australia; D. 2,042. 

Barcarrota, t., Spain; p. 8,0, 

Barcellona, t., Sicily, Italy ; alike : p. 25,580. 

Barcelona, spt., ca: cap., Barcelona proy., Spain; 

a. 2,942 sq. m.; founded by Hamilcar B: 
the Carthaginian; “‘ Manchester of Spain”; 

cottons, paper, leather, glass, soap; exports 

olives, wines, eork; p. 1,225,318, 

.N. papi cap. of Ansostegul 


ayy hot springs; Dp. 


Bardera, f., Somaliland; head of navigation on 
— R.3 p. 1,500. 

Bardi, t., Broy. Piacenza, Italy; p. 7,850. 

Bardoc, t., W. Australia, 

Bardsey, I., off coast of Wales, nr. N. point of 
cain 


‘Bay; lighthouse. 
Bareilly, tar Pradesh, . India; bamboo, 
furmicure : p. 192,688. 
part rt of Arctic Ocean KE. of ‘Spitz- 
eod, haddock. 


Barga, t., Lucca, Italy. 

Bari, spt., 8. Italy, on Adriatic, 69 m. N.W. of 
Brindisi; cath.; olive oil, wines, fruit, soap; 
p. 261.000. : 

dist., Bombay st., India; a. 879 sq. m.; 
Pp. 202,055. 

Barisal, t., Pakistan, nr. Tetulia mouth of Ganges 
river port, tr.; p. 61,316. 

Barka, dist., Libya, N. Africa. 

Barking, mun. bor., on Roding R., Essex, Eng. ; 
mftg., chemicals; p. 79,200. 

Barkly East, t., C. of Good Hope, §. Africa. 

Barkly Tableland, N. Terr., Australia, 

Barkly ——— ne of Good Hope, 8. Aftica ; 


diamon 
Barca, 1 ee, W. China, p. 10,000. 
Bar le Pie Meuse, France; 


maotery 


Barletta. vie Italy; wine; p. 62,057. 

aw: io de Calais dep., France ; coal mines; 
DP. 

Barmen, t., adjoining Elberfeld, Germany, now 
incorporated in Wuppertal; mftg. 

Barony urb. dist., wat. pl., Merioneth, Wales ; 
dD 

win, rural dist., Soke of Peterborough, Eng. ; 


pieiaan Castle, urb, dist., mkt. t., Durham, Eng. ; 
health ig woollens, penicillin ; p. 4,580. 

Barnaul, t., W. Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; mining, dairy: 
ing; p. 148,129. 

Barnes, mun. bor., sub. of London, on R. Thames, 
Eng.; p. 41 000. 

Barnesboro, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; 
clothing; p. 3,831. 

Barnesville, Ga. U.S.A.; cotton mills; p. 8,535. 

Barnesville, £, Ohio, U.S.4.; coal, natural gas, 
glass, paper, evaporated milk; p. 5,002. 

urb. ., Herts, Eng., 10 m. N. ‘W. Lon- 

don; p. 24,630. 


cotton, 


soft coal, 


os, J. most easterly of Brit. W. Indies: ra 


all, 
831 


i, 


x en, iron, coal, brewing; p. 75,030. 
‘, japle, f., Mass., U.S.A.; summer. resort; 


 =&B 
ie 
iB 


i palaces, Hindu 
3_D. 


t., Westphalia, Germany; coal, mnfs., 
machinery. . 

 Barotse, cty., N, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Pane. t., W. Venezuela, sugar, sisal; 
_ p. 154,176. . 

Barr, t,, at foot of Vosges, France, p. 4,185. 

ra Is. southerly groups, Outer Hebrides, 
Scot.; a. 348 sq. m.; lighthouse on Barra 
Head; p. 2,250. 

arraba, ¢t., Darling., N.S.W.; pastoral; wool. 
anca, t., Sicily, Italy; sulphur springs; 


_ mines, 
Barrage, vil., Egypt, on Nile. 35 m. N. of Cairo. 
_ Barranca Bermeja, t., Colombia; oilfield, oil refin- 
__ ing, asphalt p. 9,307. 
_ Barranaueras, ¢.,'Chaco terr., N. Argentina on 
 _ Parana R,; exports Pores, aes ms 
Barranquilla, port on Magdalena * mbia, 
_ §. America; rivals Cartagena as commercial 
centre of the Republic; coffee, bananas, cotton, 


pee 


~ platinum; p. 224,430. 
_ Barre, t., Mass, U.S.A., p. 3,528. 
Barre, c., Vermont, U.S.A.; granite; p. 10,909. 
Barren I., voleane in Bay of Bengal. 
‘Barren R., Kentucky (120 m.), U.S.A. 
_ Barrhead, mftg. burgh, Renfrew, Scot.; iron and 
cotton ; p. 13,055. 
_Barrhill, t., Ayr, Scot. 
Barrie, ¢., Ontario, Canada; leather; p. 9,725. 
Barrier Ranges, mins., on boundary of 8. Australia 
j and N.S.W., Australia; alt. 2,000 ft. 
Barrier Reet, Great, coral reef extending for 1,200 
m., 10 to 150 m. from coast of Australia. : 
_ Barrington, ¢,, R.I., U.S.A.; shipbuilding, fish., 
__ residtl., resort; p. 6,281. [p. 2,059. 
Barron, ¢., Wis., U.S.A.; dairy products, lumber ; 
Barrow C., Mackenzie, Canada. 
_ Barrow Falls, nr. Keswick, Cumberland, Eng. 
Barrow R., Leinster, Ireland; rises in Slieve 
j _- Bloom Mtns., and flows to Waterford Harbour. 
__» Barrow-in-Furness, co. bor., spt., N, Lanes, Eng, ; 
i iron and steel, paper, shipbuilding, engineering ; 


D. 67,530. 
rural dist. and ¢., Leicester, 


Barrow-on-Soar, 
_ Eng.; p. 46,130. 
Barrow Point, most northerly headland in Alaska, 


N. America, 
Barry, mun. bor., “ outport ” of Cardiff, Wales; 
(p. 2,514, 


coal; p. 41,730. 
Barsae, t., France, Gironde dep.; Sauterne wine : 
cotton, oil seeds; p. 27,600. 


Barsi, ¢., India ; 

Barstow, ¢., Cal., U.S.A.; early silver mining and 
frontier town; p. 3,075. 

Bar-sur-Aube, t., France; wine, brandy; p. 4,313. 

Bar-sur-Seine, t., France; p. 2.742, ° 

Bartan, t., N. Turkey; ‘p. 8,740. 

Barth, spt., Germany; p. 11,700. 

Bartholomew Bayou, R., 275 'm., Arkansas, U.S.A. 

Bartlesville, ¢., Oklahoma, U.S.A. : Dp. 16,267. 

Barton-upon-Humber, «rb. dist., Lindsey, Lines, 
Eng.; pottery, bricks, malting; p, 6,060. , 

Bartow, ¢., Fla., U.8.4.; phosphates, citrus 
canneries, cigar making; p. 6,158, 

Barvas, par., Lewis, Scot.; p. 5,876. 

Basel, can., Switzerland: a, 177 m,; farming, 
vines, forests; p. 264,420. 

Basel, c., cap., Basel, Switzerland; on Rhine; 
chemicals, ribbons; p. 179,890, 

Bashee R., C. of Good Hone, §. Africa, 

Bashi I., group in Pacific Ocean, N. of Luzon in 

. the Philippines, 

Bashkir, Rep. R.S.F.8.R., U.S8.8.R.; farming, 
sold, copper, coal; cap. Ufa: p. 2,741,000. 

Basilicata, dep., Italy: a. 3,855 8d. m.; wheat, 

D. 602,000 - 


d 

( 

4 inaize, vines, olive oil; r 

s Basingstoke, mun. bor., mftg. t., N, Hants, Eng. ; 


N. Olds., US.A.; oil, gas, agr.: 
Barnsley, co. bor., mftg. t.. W.R. Yorks, Eng.; 


i 
age is spoken and also N. of Pyreni . 
Basra, prov. or liwa on Euphrates, Iraq; 60 m. 
sane ore argon. ‘Dea, dacs 181,814, 
t., river . A 3 Di D8L,8I4. 0% - 

Bass Rock, in Firth of Forth, opposite Tantallon — , 
ee Lothian, Scot. — at ! 


Bass between Victoria and Tasmania 
length about 200 m., breadth about 140m. © — 
Bassae, t., Indo . on R. Mekong, p. 5,000. 
Bassano, ¢., Italy, on R. Brenia; vines, olives; s 

majolica; p. 20,527. rf 


Bassein, ¢, on mouth of Irrawaddy R., Burma 
= ag ae. p. 45,662. . 
Bamentheuita, fo Cemsicconh. “lauaeeeen 
4m., breadth 1 m.; fishing. 
‘Alpes, frontier 


Basses- es, .» France; 
forest; cap. Pau; a. 2,977°> p. 415,797. 
Basse-Terre, ch. t., Guadeloupe, Fr. W. Indies; 
D. 13,638. : 
Basseterre, cap., St. Kitts I., Leeward group; 


D. 29,142. ' 
Bas! ; Pp. 2,168. 2 


aiatd pier 


tad, t,, Sweden 
Bastia, t., spt., Corsica, France; p. 49,327. 
Bastogne, ¢., nr. Luxembourg, Belgium; p. 4,777. Fr 
Bastrop, t., =f La., U.S.A.; natural gas, paper 


. 6,626. 

t., Texas, U.S.A, on Colorado R.; 

lignite; p. 1,976. ; 

Basutoland, Brit. Terr.. S. Africa, at head of — 
Orange R., and enclosed on S. by the Drakens- 

berg Mtns.; a. 11,716 sq. m.; mountainous 7. 

plateau, purely native territory, mainly agri- 

gay: 2 maize, wool, mohair; cap, Maseru; 

D. 556,23: 


(1,678 Europeans), 
Bata panish 


Guinea, W. Africa; p. 5,000, 


ba; p. 5,447. 

‘atatha, ¢t., Portugal. 

Batangas, t., Philippine Is., coconuts. ; 

Batavia (now Jakarta), spt., N. coast of Java; 
cap, of Fed. Govt., Indonesia; commercial , 
centre; coffee, rice sugar indigo, spices, ra ber, 
petroleum; p. 533,000. ‘ 

Batavia, c., N.Y., U.S.A: farm implements ; 
Dp. 17.267, , 


Bataysk, t., Rostov region, U.S.8.R.; rly. june- 


tesar, t., Agra dist., In 
commercial centre. 

eon t., Ark., U,S.A.; marble, manganese; 
Dp. 5,267. ; 

Batesville, ¢., Ind., U.S.A.; furniture 


> PD. 3,065, 
er oe Maine, U.S.A., on R. Rennebesr Dp. 
00, 

Bath, co. bor,, Somerset, Eng. ; Roman baths, — 
hot springs, medicinal waters: fine Regency — 
architecture; p, 77,450. ‘ ; 

Bathgate, burgh, West Lothian, Scot.;  coal- 


. S. Africa, 
Bathurst, t., N.S.W., Australia ; centre of pastoral, 
agricultural, fruit, and mining district; brew. _ 
ing, boots and shoes; p. 17,871, - 
iy AN 


natant, spt., bb Pars see oo R ; 
rica; cap. 0 ambia colony; airport; 
groundnuts; p, 27,152. t a ; 
ee, t., spt., New Brunswick, Canada, p, 
Bathurst Is., N.W. Terr,, Canada, 
Batina, fertile coastal plain Muscat and Oman, 


bia; produces early-ripening dates famous 
for flavour. 


atley, mun. bor., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; ollens, © 
shoddy; p. 39,860. Misti neck 
Batna, commune, Algeria; tly. to Biskra; } 


D. 
cap., Louisiana, U.S.A. on Migssis- _ 
cotton seed, ail i 


refining; scene of 
yee fighting in the Civil War, 1862; 'p. | 
Battambang, 180 m. N.E. of Pnom-Penh,; Cam. _ 
‘ia, Fr. Fed. Indo-China : p. 15,000, an iy 
Batiam I., Malay Arch., 20 m. 8. of Singapore, 
Battersea, metropolitan bor., London ;.p, 117,100. 


¢ 
. 
yr 
\ 4 ¥ aH 
= ~~ ee 


‘} t., France ; epee F 
Hastings = #, France; copper, ‘iil 


Baaifort t, S.C. U.S.A.; tourists, 
. Shrimps, “0: make, 


, Céte d’Or dep., France; wines, ‘casks, 
farm implements ; Dp. 11,990. 2 
France; cath. ; . Gabelin tapestry s: 


- Bauple, t., Queensland, . Australia, : .3_D. 10,356. 
: : E. Penns. U.S.A.; coal; 
DP. 2,030. age. |. 
Beawar, t., India; cotton; p. 36.700. Cs 
Bebington, mun. 


fi 


jewellery; p. 275,000 sq. m.; comprises , 
Bavarian Alps, ch. is the Bamangwato: “cap. 
Bawdsey, par.. ind > cattle 
Bawdwin, t., B Ey eee centre, Mafeking ; Dp. 294,020 y 

rubies. (2,325 Europeans). 

Bawtry, mitt. t., WR. mun. bor. Kent, residtl. sub. be 4 
eet t. 8.E. Ga., U.S.A.; pecan nuts, tobacco; | London, Eng.; p. 76,630. a 


Beckley, c., 8.W. Va.. U.S.A.; coal; _D- 12,862. 
Beckum, ¢., Westphalia, Germany y a. 


Baxter Springs, ¢., S.E. Kan., U.S.A.; lead and 
a Phert Rico; fruit, tobacco, suga! 
Wy 0 Rico; . a y 
- coffee ; “a "14.5 : 
‘ Baybay, ¢. > Levte,. Pip ee Is.; impt. com- 


- beet-sugar ; 56. jacent . 

‘Bay City, t., Texas, U.S.A. ; sulphur, oil; p.6,594. | _ Bedford jail; farm implements; p. 53,050. 

é t. : cath., museum, Bayeux | Bedfordshire, 8. Midland co., Eng.; #. 473 sa/m.; 
co. t. Bedford (g.7.); corn, market gardening, 


Bay ted sroup Dp LS of Honduras, Central America ; oe lace, farm implements; pp. 
4 ua 
Bay of Islands, inlet and harbour on N. I., New | Bedford, t., Cee Sock oe ee 
_ Zealand. Bedford, t., Indiana, U.S. p. 12,514. 
t., Philippine Is., p. 14,700. Bedford, t., Ohio, U.S.A. ; P90. 
_ Bayonne, fort, t., dep. Basses-Pyrénées, S.W. | Bedford Level, once over 400,000 acres of peat 
‘France; cath.; noted for fine hams, inven- marsh in 8. Fenland; first. successful 
g tion etinyonet : aircraft: p. 32,620. initiated by Earl of Bedford in 1634. 


4 “ Bayonne, f., New Jersey, U.S.A.; 6 m. from New | Bedlington, urb. dist., Northumberland, Eng. ; ; 

| York; chemicals, oil refining ; —_ iron, coal; p. 28,460. 

é Bayport, t., Lenn U.S.A,, on St. Croix B. Bedloe’s I., or Liberty L., N.Y. harbour, U.8.A.; 
prison; Dp. 2,633. on which statue of Liberty stands. 

- Bayreuth, c., Bavaria, home of Wagner; famous .. Somerset, Eng. ; oath of Bristol. 
for He tex festivals in pet gegen national ri 


p. 8. 509, 


” 


Bedwellity, urb. dist., Welsh Border, Monmouth, 


Baza, t., Ww. Of Loren 8. Spain; p. 20,772. 
Eng-; coal, iron; p. 28,690. 


Head, 5 high, on Sussex coast, 
; loftiest meaty in a. Eng. h Bedworth, urb. dist., Warwick, Eng.; coal- 
t Australia. , mining; p. 24,050. 
_ Beaconsfield, urb. dist., Bucks., Eng.; home of | Bedzin, commune, a eee coal, iron, steel, 
Disraeli, > D. 7,427. sugar beet; p. 50,7. 
7a Beaconsfield, t., ©. of Good Hope, S.. Africa; | Beechworth, t., Rictria, “Australia; gold, pastoral 
: diamonds. and agricultural. 
% ees ancl 2a, = t, Eng. Beechy cheep ., N.E. coast, Alaska, N. America. 
Bear L, Arc SiGe 1 345 m. 8. of Spitzbergen. , highest peak Blue Mtns., N.S.W.. 
Bear L., on eae of Idaho wey a U.S.A. eats a. 4,100 ft. 
_ ‘BearL., Great (14, ia Fle . Canada ; | Beenleigh, 1., Queensland, Australia ; 24 m. 8. 
to Mackenzie R.. Brisbane. 


ear Great Bear R. 
én France ge Hage ‘highest mitn., Thiringer Wald, Germany ; 


Igium. 
eb UsA.i Recreap aga on. Big Beersheba ts inc wipe ag frontier post; 


Sw ice, Ni 
_  -Blue R.; p. 10,883 


—— 


£ 


- Beilngries, t., Bavaria, Germany; 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
Beeskow, f., on Spree R., Germany. 


Beeston and Stapleford, urb. dist., Nottingham, |._ 


‘Eng.; p. 50,070. : ‘ 
Beeville, a8 Texas, U.S.A.; mnfs. oilfield equip- 
_ ment; oil wells; p. 6,789. 

Beg, L., co. Antrim, N. Ireland. 
Bega, t., N.S.W., Australia; butter, cheese, and 

maize; tourist resort; p. 2,856 


- Bega, R., canal, 8. Hungary; trib. to R. Tisza. 


Bagles, t., Gironde, France; mftg.; p. 22,590. 
Beguildy, par., Radnor, Wales. 
Behbehan, t., Persia. 


_ Beheira, prov., Lower Egypt, in delta of Nile R., 


. 1,639 sq.m.; cotton; p. 977,000. 
shis yt Traq, in ruins; monument of Darius 
the Great. 


Beilan, t., min. pass, Syria, E. of G. of Iskenderun, 
ancient Amanus of “‘ Syrian Gates.” 
on Ludwig’s 


_ canal. 
Beilstein, ¢., Germany, on R. Moselle. 


Beira, cap., prov. of Manica and Sofala, Mozam- 


bique; airport; exports sugar, maize, cotton; 
p. 13,970. 

Beira Alta, prov., Portugal; a. 3,682 sq. m.; 
sheep, cereals, olives; p. 662,616. 

Beira Baixa, prov., Portugal; a. 2,897 sq. m.; 

_ sheep, cereals, olives; p. 324,788. 

Beira Litoral, prov., Portugal; a. 2,908 sa. m.; 
cereals, fruit, olives, sheep farming; p. 896,719, 

Beirut, cap. Lebanon; most impt. spt. Syria and 
Lepanon; ancient historic t., now busy ship- 
ping and mercantile centre; silk, wool, fruits: 
Dp. 350,970. : 

Beitbridge, t., S. Rhodesia; on Limpopo R. 

Beit el Faki, t., Yemen, Arabia; coffee. 

Beith, par., N. Ayr, Scot.; industl. 

Beit Jala, t., Jordan; p. 5,000. 

Beit Jibrin, ¢., central Israel; p. 7,000 
Beja, dist., Portugal; pig-breeding 
oil, pottery; cath.; p. 275,441. 

Bejar, t., Spain; cloth; p. 12,876. 
Bejucal, t., Cuba. 

Bekes, t., Hungary; wheat; p. 29,283. 
Békéscsaba, t., Hungary; milling; rly. junction; 


p. 52,404. 
Bela, ¢t., Baluchistan, Pakistan; p. 4,000. 
Bela Crkva, t., Jugoslavia; p. 9,373. 

Bel Air, t., Maryland, U.S.A.; p. 1,885. 

Belalcazar, t., Spain; woollen mnfs.; p. 9,471. 

Belaya Tserkov, t., N. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.: ager. 
and commercial centre; p. 42,000. 

Belbeis, ¢., Egypt; trading centre. 

Belcher Is., two sm. groups in Hudson Bay, 
N.W. Terr., Canada. 

Belchite, ¢., Spain. 

Belding, c., Mich., U.S.A.; silk mills; p. 4,089. 

Belem, sub. of Lisbon; fine church, monastery. 

Belém, cap., Parad st., Brazil; cath., bishop’s 
palace; arsenal, museum; coaling stn., rubber, 
rice, sugar; p. 280,000. 

Belen, ¢., Catamarca, Argentina. 

Bélep Arch., about 7m. N.1). of New Caledonia, 

Belfast, co. bor., spt., on Belfast Lough, co. Antrim, 
and partly co. Down, largest c. in N. Ireland: 
linen mnf., shipbuilding, distilling, aircraft: 
univ., city hall, Houses of Parliament, Stor- 
mont Cas.; p, 447,918, 

Belfast, t., Ontario, Canada. 

Beltast, ¢., Maine, U.S.A.; p. 5,540. 

Belfodio, ¢., Ethiopia, nr. border with Sudan; 
Dp. 1,000. ‘ (p. 4.902. 

Belford, rural dist., Northumberland, Eng, ; 

Belford, t., N.S.W., Australia, 

Belfort, ¢., Haut-Rhin, France, between Jura and 
the Vosges; strongly fortified; cotton, 
brewing, machinery; p. 37,387. 

Belfort, dep., France; a. 235sq.m.; p. 86.648. 

Belgaum, t., Bombay, India; cotton; p. 61,051. 

Belgian Congo, col. Central Africa; a. 925,757 sq. 
m.; basin of Congo; climate, uniformly hot, 
heavy rains, tropical forests; races: Bantu 
origin; agr., palm oil, cotton, rice, copal, 
coffee, ivory, rubber: minerals : copper, gold, 
diamonds, tin, uranium; communications : 
mainly river, some rail; cap. Leopoldville: 
ch. ts.: Boma, Stanleyville, Elisabethville ; 
p. (Bantu origin) 10,914,208, (whites) 48,591. 

Belgium, cty., Europe; a. 11,755 sad. m.;: 
climate, temperate; ch. rivers: Scheldt, 
Meuse; races: Flemish, Walloon: languages : 
Fiemish, French; religion, Roman Catholic ; 
ch, industries ; agr., cereals, sugar-beet, pota- 


dist.: olive 


'S 


ag oo. Cris 
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iron and steel machinery, engineering, metals, — 
shipbuilding, textiles, brewing, distilling; ex- 
ports mnf. goods; communications: rail, road, 
canal; cap. Brussels; ch. port, Antwerp; 
at Brussels, Ghent, Liége, Louvain; 
D. 8,512,195. : 28 7 
Belgorod, ¢.,, Kursk, U.S.S.R.; chalk, lumber 

soap, leather; p. 26,000. ah 
Belg: Dnestrovski, ¢., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; _ 
mouth of Dniester R.; wine, wool, fruit. 


toes, cattle, pigs, horses; minerals, coal; mnfs.: _ 


Belgrade (Beograd), ¢., cap., Jugoslavia at junc. of ; . 


Save and Danube; iv.. mnfs.; to 5 
woollens, aircraft; p. 388,246. 

Belhaven, ¢., N.C., U.S.A. on Pamlico Sound ;_ 
fishing, lumbering; p. 2,360. 

Belhaven, par., nr. Dunbar, Haddington, Scot. 

Belitong or Billiton, I. between Sumatra and — 
Borneo, Indonesia; a. 1,866sq.m.; p. 73,429. 

Belize, t., cap., British Honduras; mahogany, 
dyewoods, bananas; p. 21,886. 

ese Quebec, Canada; flows N. into James — 

y. 

Bell, ¢., Cal., U.S.A.; residtl. c. 5 m. 8, of Los 
Angeles; p. 11,264, : 

Bell Rock, Scot.; famous rock and lighthouse 12 
m. 8.E. of Arbroath. . 

Bellagio, ¢., Italy, on L. Como; resort, 

Bellaire, mftg. t., Ohio, U.S.A.; p. 13,799. 

Bellary, fort India ; 
56,148, : 

Belleek, par. and vil., co. Fermanagh, N, Ireland, 
on Erne R.; china; p. 1,300. ; 

Bellefontaine, ¢., Del., U.S.A.; agr. centre, light 
mnfs.; holiday resort; p. 9,808. 

Bellefonte, bdor., Penns., U.S.A.; limestone 
quarries; p. 5,304, 

Belle Forche, t., 8.D., U.S.A., on Belle Forche R.: 
beet sugar, flour, bricks, dairy produce; p, 


2,496. 
Bellegarde, fort on Spanish frontier, France. 
Belle Ile, J. off S. coast of Brittany, France. 
Belle Isle, Newfoundland; impt. iron-ore de- 


cotton; p. 


uy . 


Australia, (p. 15,770. 
Belleville, ¢., Ontario, Canada; dairying, fruit; 


hoes § \ 
Belleville, t., N.J., U.S.A.; p. 28.167. 
U.S.A.; limestone, farm imple- 
ments, car parts; p. 10,488, 
Bellevue, ¢., Penns., U.S.A.; p. 10,488, 
Bellevue, ¢., Queensland, Australia; goldfields, 
Belley, t., France; p. 4,739. | 
Bellingen, t., N.S.W., Australia. 
ham, rural dist., Hexham, Northumber- 
land, Eng.; coal. 
ape t.5 v7i.. me echingtean, MF maar saw- 
» paper-mills, salmon canning; p. 32,700, - 
Bellingshausen, S. Antarctica. 
Bellinzona, # on R. Ticino, Switzerland, nr. 
Lugano; p. 10,948. 
Bellot Strait, channel on Arctic coast, N. America - 
separates Boothia and N. Somerset. ; 
Bellows Falls, ¢., Vt., U.S.A.:; on Connecticut R. ; 
paper, farm implements; p. 4,236. 
Belishill, t., Lanark, Scot.; mining. 
Belluno, c., Venetia, N. Italy; fine cath.; silk; 
Ban, 28,668. Venatin 
uno, prov., Venetia, N. Italy; a, 1,27 m..$ 
Dp. 236,800. ~ ss Spree 


ee t.. N.J., U.S.A.; seaside resort, fishing ; 
» 0,400. 
See C. of Good Hope, 56 m. 8, of Kimberley - 


: ca. 
Belmont, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.; p. 28,866. 

Belmont, t., N.Y., U.S.A. ; Dp. 1,146 

Belmont, t., N.C., U.S.A.; D. 4,356. 

Belmont, ¢., Loire, France, 

Belton) spt., Brazil, N. of Porto Seguro saps 


Belmullet, vil., Mayo, Ireland: fish. 

Belo Horizonte, cap. Minas Gerais st., Brazil; 
cere Arne manganese; diamond-cutting; p. 

Beloit, c. on Rock R., Wisconsin, U.S.A.: di 
engines, farm implements; p. 25,365, one 


Beloit, c., Kan., U.S.A.,.on Solomon R.; tr. 


centre for agr. region; p. 3,765. 


. 
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, Libya, ae Africa; on the. o 

Sidra ; cae torent for caravans to_ Ge ot 

; | _ and the interior ; Haren a (1938) 64,641. os me 
Sumatra, Indon: 


, Great (37 m,) and Little (30 m.), two channels ad, C., 2 
oe Bengore Head, Sin, mane Ireland, EB. z 


ay — Baltic to and the of Giant’s The a 
Beltana, t., S. Australia. p 17,696.” eee exports rubber a 
Beltsy, #.. Moldavia, US.S.R.. on trib, of Dniester | Bena, t. Havre. sine . 
3D. Scot. : ancient cas, 
Belturbet, urb. dist.. ¢., co. Cavan, Ireland, on | Beni, dep., N.E. Bolivia, 8. America; a. 98,354 — 


R. Erne; distilling; p. 1.179. 


W. of Ancona; 


550. 


t., N.J., U.S.A. na 
7 . . > dD. - 


vil., I. of Wisht, Eng.; resort, 
yachting; p. 1,975 (par.). 
en t., Minn., U.S.A.; lumber, cement, 
woollen goods; resort; p. 9,427. 
Alder, mtn., Grampian Range,’ Scot., nr. 
Loch Erich; ait. 3,757 ft. 
Ben Arthur, min., Argyll, Scot., alt. 2,891 ft. 
Ben Attow, min., Ross and Inverness, Scot.; 
alt, 3,383 ft. 
Ben Avon, min., Aberdeen, Scot.; alt. 3,834 ft. 
Cruachan, min., Argyll, Scot.; ur. Oban, alt. 


or Doireann, min., Argyll, Scot. ; 


fete! 
ii 
fs 
f 
E 


iP 


min., Perth, Scot., by Loch Tay, 
. Perth, Scot., N.W. of Callander ; 


min., Stirling, Scot., E. side of L. 
alt. 3,192 ft. 
Lomond, mtn., New 
Australia; alt. 5,000 ft. 
Lomond, min., Tasmania; alt. 5,010 ft. 
Ben Macdhui, min., 8.W. Aberdeen, 


: 
3 


B 


piebod 


Li 
ed 
oe 
= 
Bo 
a 
* 


Su 

Ben Nevis, mtn., Inverness, Scot. ; 

est peak in Brit. Isles, alt. 4,406 ft. ; 
— min., Otago New Zealand ; ane 9,125 ft. 
sat Se mtn., Cornwall, Tasmania ; alt. 3, ‘910 ft. 
malt 2 enue, ‘min. nr. Loch Katrine, "Perth, Scot. ; 

Vorlich, min., Perth, Scot.; alt. 3,224 ft. 
Ben Wyvis, min., nr. Dingwall, Ross, Scot. ; alt. 


3,429 - 
, dist., Victoria; pastoral and agr.; 

9B: 3065. 

Benares, ¢., India, on Ganges, Hindu holy city; 
annual pi ee; temples, mosques, palaces ; 
brocade, gold, silver, lacquer; D. 263,100. 

st., on both sides of Ganges, India; a. 

875sq.m.; Dp. 291,165. 

becula hog Outer Hebrides, Inverness, Scot. ; 


becuia Sound, passage, between. the LE. and 8. 


Bend, t., Oregon, U.S.A.; p. 10,021. 
Bendery, Moldavia, U.S.S. 3h thmber, sawinills : 


000. 
., Victoria, Australia; gold-mining 
h farming and wine-producing terr. ; 


Benevento, prov., Italy ; a. 819 roe containing 


Benfleet, urd. dist., Essex, Eng., p. 19,600. 

» total a. 77,442 sq. m., split into W. 
Bengal (India) and EB. Bengal (Pakistan) ; 
Calcutta is the chief city; alluvial plain; ch. 
rivers: Ganges, Brahmaputra; ch. industries : 
agr., rice, jute, sugar-cane, oil seeds; minerals : 

coal, iron; mnfs.: cottons, silks, gunny bags; 

_ total p, 60,306,525. 

“Bengal, Bay of, part of Indian Ocean washing E. 
shores of India and W. shores of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula; receives waters of Rs. 
Krishna, Ganges, Brahmaputra, Irrawaddy; 
origin of numerous cyclones. 


- 


sq. m.; cap. Trinidad, on large R. (900 m.) 
same name, which joins the Mamore to form the 
trib. of Amazon; p. 70,300. 

Benicarlo, spit., Spain, Mediterranean; wines; 


D. 9,598. 
Beni Hassan, f., Egypt, on Nile; catacombs. 
Benin, former en Upper Guinea, W. 
Africa, traversed by Benin R.; up to 1897 
under savage nag 3 now incorporated in — 
under British administration; ch. t.— 


Benin. 
Benin, t., Nigeria; palm oil, mahogany; p. 8,530. 
sok ae part of G. of Guinea, W. Africa, 
Beni 7a” . Egypt, on Nile; carpets, cotton ; ; 


Dd. 57, 
.. Sumatra, Indonesia; p. 13,418. 
.. Antrim, north-east point of N. 
Treland ; ait. 636 ft. 
. 5.C., U.S.A.; yarn, tyre linings, 


. U.S.A.; scene of British | 
defeat by Americans perk) D. 7,628. 
Transvaal, D. 76,925. 


Benoni, t., 8. 
Benrath, a: Germany; on Rhine R., port, trade 
and ge t.; D. 25,929. 
+. t., Germany, 10 m, from Colones 
foundries; p. 12,632. 
Bentang (Bintang) t., Borneo, Indonesia, 
Bentley with Arkoey urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Ping. 


Benton, fn Ark., U.S.A.; p. 2,502. 
Jus 08-A. Dp. 7,872. 
ce ange U.S.A. ; tobacco, maize, straw- 


berries ; a 
Benton Harbor, t., on L. Michigan, U.8.A.; p. | 
Benue, R., W. Africa; chief trib. of Niger. 
ig t., Northumberland, Eng.; sub. of 


Ben-y-Glo, “‘mtn., Glen Tilt, Perth, Scot.; alt. 
Beograd, see Belgrade. 


see Madhya 
Berati, ‘Drefeture,. Albania ; pv. 142,616. 
. Al p. 10. 403. 

Berber, eo Anglo- Sieroten Sudan; confluence of 
Atbara R. and Nile R., connected by rail with 
Cairo and Khartoum, and Sea port of 
Suakin; cotton; p. (estimated) 20,000. 

Berbera, cap., Brit. Somaliland Protectorate, 
impt, port on G. of Aden; exports gum, raisins, 
skins; p. in hot season ‘about 15,000, in cold 
season about 30,000. 

Berbice, co., Brit. Guiana; bauxite. 

Berchem,, commune, Belgium, sub. of Antwerp; 
Pp. 

pr mapa (see Ossipevsk), U.S.S.R. 

-sur-Mer, wat. pl., ares on as. Channel. 
ee (see Osipenko), U 8S 
t., N. Ohio, U.8.A.; png Nw quarries, 
building Bess Dp. 6,025, 


Bere Regis, a bas t, Eng. 
Beresford, t., 8.D., bie eo 3 dairy farms, cattle, 


poultry, wheat; Pe 1,6 
Berezina, R., U. gs (360 m,) trib. Dnieper; 
French disaster on vite retreat from Moscow. 


S.R.; D D. 63,575 


Berga, t., Spain; me 
Turkey ; ancient Pergamos, Tuins ; 
p. 16,351. 


Bergamo, c., tial am 34 m. N.E. Milan; fine cath. 
and academy ; silk industry ; 107, 781. 
., Germany; on Elbe; glass, leather ; 
p. te. 


Bergen, spt., W. coast Norway; most important 
sauce) port in kingdom; shipping, fishing; 
p. 10: 

Bergenfield, t., N.J., U.S.A.; clothing, light mnfs., 
pianos; p. 10,275. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, 4. Netherlands ;. 

p. 28,811. 


sugar-bect ; 


: ) Besiktas, 
~~ $5,007. 


Be art.of N. 
redone e. and Beriow Strait, upwards of 


C hing. 
ering Strait, narrow sea “which separates Asia 
eee: N, America ; 


ee ee p. 10,000. 
ie tee ‘Spain ; wine and fruit; 
eae. 


eley, te on Ayon R., Gloucester, Eng.; p. 
0. 


eley, ¢., California, U. S.A.; univ.; p. 271,740. 
rkhampstead (Berkhamsted), urd. ‘dist., Herts, 

_ a Eng) septnge wooden ware; p. 11,780. 

, Mich., U.S.A., sub. of. Detroit; D. 


Berkshire, co., ing.; co. t. Reading; a. 725 sa. 
m.; downland including Inkpen Beacon, 

Hills, drained by Thames and 

., Kennet, Cole, Pang ; ‘wooded ; agr., oats, 

biscuits ; p. 405,830. 

seria Romania; candles, soap; horse fair; 


25, 
’ Betin, ¢., former cap. of Germany, on R. Spree; 
: fourth ¢. on continent of Europe for population ; 
at present under. military control of United 
States, Great Britain, France and U.S.S.R.; 

~ total a. 8908q. km, ; mnfs, : textiles, machinery, 

pottery, Beer ; publishing and printing; p. 
3,199,938. 

- Berlin, é., New Hampshire, U.S8.A.; p. 22,000. 
Berlin, ¢., Wisconsin, U.S.A.; p. 4,000. 
pigssas . Tarija dep., Bolivia; Oil. 

Bermejo R., trib, R. Parana, Argentin 
Beene Spain, ur. Bilbao, Bay of Biscay ; 
- p. 11,789. 

_ Bermondsey, met. bor., London, Eng.; chiefly 
t occupied by tanneries, wharves, wool stores, 
aA warehouses; p. 60,500. 

_ Bermuda, Brit. froup coral islands (360 in 
number) N. Atlantic, about 600 miles E, of 8. 
Carolina, U.S.A.; total area 21 sq.m.; Hamil- 
ton, on Long Island, is the ch. t.; British and 
U.S. air and naval Stations; favourite winter 

resort for Americans; potatoes, onions, lily 
bulbs; bananas; p. (of the entire group) 

187, 000, of whom two-thirds are coloured people. 
Bermudez, asphalt lake, Venezuela; a. 2-sq. 


Pp. 


Bernard, Great St., one of the Alps in the S. of the 
Valais, Switzerland ; highest point 11,116 ft. ; 
height of mtn. pass ‘between Italy and Switzer- 
Jand, 8,108 ft.; famous hospice for travellers in 
monastery on mtn. 

, Little St., one of Graian Alps, Savoy, S. 
of Mt, Blanc, France; pass traversed by 
Hannibal 218 8.0. 

Bernau, t., Germany; p. 15,300. 

ay, t., ret France ; horse fair; p. 7,587. 

Bernburg, ¢.. Germany: chemicals, machinery ; 
Pp. < 000. 

» t., cap., Switzerland; on Aar R.; cath., 

aa textiles ; Dp, 141 ,100. 

Berne, can., Switzerland ;’ a. 2,657 sa. m.; fertile 
: valleys, ‘dairying ; watches, wood carving ; 

tourist district; p. 782,000. 

“ Bernese Oberland, Switzerland ; Alpine region; 
} ch. peaks ; Finsteraarhorn, J ungfrau resorts : 
Interlaken, Grindelwald; summer and winter 

"centres 

Feo pass and min., Switzerland ; alt. 18,300 


Bereun, ¢., Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; ee 
sugar refining, brewing, cemrent; p. 12,34 

Berry, ¢., N.S.W., Australia; dai rying. 

Bertinoro, t., Forli, Italy; famous wines. 

ie, par., Kincardine, Scot. 

Berwick, maritime co., 8.H, of Scot. ; > -&. 457 sq.m.; 
co, t. Duns; - hilly; agr.: sheep, cattle; 
woollens, fishing, paper; p. 26, 219. 

Berwick-on-Tweed, mun. bor., spt., Northumber- 
land, Eng. ; fish: ing ; a (including Tweed- 
mouth and Spittal) 12,1. 

Berwyn, t. » U.B.AS Dz wa 451, 

Berwyn Mins... range mid-Wales ; ; alt. of highest 
peak 2,716 ft. 

Besancon, ¢., dep. Doubs, France ; observatory ; 
univ,; farm implements, textiles ; watch- and 
clock-making ;'p. 63,808. 


36 m. wide at narrowest | 


Dd 
' Bhandara, dist., a ar ‘Pradesh, “Tada, ja, @ 


; re 
Bessarabia, terr. ceded to USSR. by somal 
1940, and now part of Moldavian S. ‘ 


Pha nner t, “Armagh, N. Trelant 2 on ‘Newry, ¥ 
Canal, 
Bességes, ¢., France: coal-mining dist. a 


7 
2 mata: t., Alabama, U.S.A.; . iron and stool, i 


Dp. 26,500. 
Bessemer, i., Michigan, U.S.A.: iron; p. 4,080. 
mountainous rae Java, indonesia. © 
Betanzos, t., Spain; p. 
a te Victoria, ‘Australia ; mining; farm-— 


Bethany, vil on Mt. of Olives 2 m. Jerusalem, now t 
a 


riya. 
Bethany, missionary stn., S.W. Africa; p. 554. $ 
Bethel, ¢., now Beitin (ruined), 10 m. at Shes 9 . 


salem. 
Bethel, ¢., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa. . 
Bethel, t., Transvaal, S. Africa. ‘ ; 
Bethelsdorp, ¢., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa. 3 
ere urd. dist., Caernarvon, Wales; slate; — 
4,436. =< 
Bethesda, #, Maryland, U.S.A.; p. 29,756. 9 © 
Bethlehem, ¢., 54 m. S.W. Jerasalem, Israel ; ; 
birthplace of Christ; p. 9,140 : 
Bethlehem, ¢., U.S.A., 50 m. N. of Philadelphia, — 
Penns., U.S.A.; iron-wks. ; + BD. 69,000. a 
Bethnal Green, metropolitan bor., London, Eng. ; 
p. 60, 
Bethphage, former vil. on Mt. of Olives, above 
Bethany, Israel. 
Bethsaida, acl vil. on W. side of Sea of — 


Israel, 24 m. W. of Jerusalem ; 

archacaiaical site. a 

” . S. Africa. + 

wen Tyas} ; Pas de Calais, France; oil, salt, coal; — 
Dd. <e,! 

Bettendorf, ¢., Towa, U.S.A.; steel, oil burners; 


3,1 

Bettws-y-Goed, wrb. dist., Caernarvon, Wales: . 
tourist and artists’ resort ; P. an 

Betul, t., Madhya Pradesh, India; 10,000. ; 

Betwa (360 m.), B., of Bhopal, India, trib. of = 
ech pode 

Beuel, ¢., Germany, on Rhine R.; chemicals, 
cement; p. 17,543. é 


r 


Beveland, J., 
Maas and Hollands Diep. g 

Beverley, mun. bor., mkt. t., E.R. Yorks, Eng., & 
fine Sarge P. 15, 390. 

Beverloo, ¢., Belgium 

Beverly, #., Mass., U.S.A.; boots, shoes, machin- 
ery; p. 26,814, 
Boverly His California, U.S.A.; p. 26,823. 


Beverwyk, ¢ Haarlem, N. Holland, Nether- — 
lands ; p. 31,0 000. b, 

Beweastie, par., Cumberland, Eng. 

Bewdley, mun. bor., Worcester, Eng.; p. 4,830. i 

Bex, t. on Rhéne, ‘can, Vaud, Switzerland, : 

ee bor., Sussex, Eng.; resort; p. — 


Bexley, mun. bor., W. Kent, 15 m. 8.E. London, 
Eng. ; plastics : p. 89, 140. 
Bexley, t., Ohio, U.S.A.; p. 8,705. ; 
ea, rR Turkey ; on Bosporus Strait ; ‘2B. 
Beyoglu, div. of Istanbul; residtl. quarter of 
Europeans; p. 234,750. 
Beypazari, i., Turkey, 65 m. W. of Ankara; <a 
fruit, atts p. 21,000. : 
Beysehir, ¢ , Turkey ; Dp. 2,804, 
Beysehir, fr. Turkey ; 35 ra. long; alt. 7. ,068 ft. 
Bezhitsa, ¢ -» Orel region, USSR. on Desna R. ; 
rly. is) ais stock; p.-82,831. 
“4 “4 ae , France; wines, brandy; chemicals; 


Bezons, sub. of Paris, France, on Seine R.; light — 
mnfs:; p. 73,964, 
Bezwada, t.,“Madras, India : Tice ; en head- 
quarters on Kistna R.; DP. 86,214 7 
np. » Patna,, Bihar, india: Tice, maize: * 
Bhamo, i., Upper Burma, on Irrawaddy ; : 
aes cap. of Shan State of Manmaw f say teak ; 


as 


., tr. centre, cattle, textiles ; _p. 30,337. 
x Lc NW. Poland, formerly in Germany ; 


. 91,331. 3 
Willa, t., Sicily, Italy ; oranges. 
Arg Basses- on Bay of 


om 


: Switzerland. 
ee abre Egypt, on Nile; p. 1,000. 
t., Germany; p. 11,400. 
Eibat, locality, vetinisal, US8.R.; very 


, Eng. ; lace; p. 4,946. 
. 10,000. 


"Biddeford, ¢ . Maine, U.S.A.; cotton mnf.; re- 
Pp. 23.000. 
ddulph, . dist, nr. Leek, Stafford, Eng. ; 


; he Seen on Rhine; dyes; p. 19,504. 
(Bienne), ¢ ., Berne,  Switheriad ; watthes: p. 


ela, t., Bulgaria. 

wa, t., 8. Poland : textiles; p. 20,116. 
ya~T'serkov, ‘S Ukraine, e, U.S.8.B. on trib. 
of LL gaa R.; yrs tr. in cattle, beer, re etein: 


p. 54,000 
lefeld, ¢., North ee ete Germany ; 
industry; machinery; 


S.8.R., on R. Doneta. 
Biella, t., Novara, ee ; textiles; p. 28,210. 
1; a5 8.8.R. 5 brandy. 
Bielsk, ¢., nr. Bialystok, Poland ; p. 6,203. 
Bialsks, t., Poland; woollens, linen, metal, chem. ; 


, nr. Saigon, Indo-China; p. 5,000. 
he ‘NE. Neuchatel, Switzerland 
Yorks, Eng. ; coal, 


16, 
‘Bosch, marshy L., between N. Brabant and 
teas Holland Netherlands. 
Black, R., trib. of ak de U.S.A. 
Be Bone Lick, locality, Ky., U.S.A., E. of 
_ Ohio R.; deposit of fossil map ot - 
, burgh, a Scot. ; 
. Natal, 
the bere, highest oink, 
7,200 ri 


leswade, urb. dist, Beds, Eng.; p. 7,420 
Horn Mtns., W a ae to éntana, US.A., 
Rockies ;_ highest a! 
Wyoming, estar trib. of Yellow- 


| | 


, mins 


Indumeni, 


nS ae + 


ar cael Si 


| Billabong, 2.; 
Billericay, ren. ‘bor. 


(Port. W. Africa). 
Mtns., Romania. 
rhs 7 D. 80.190. 
A India; cotton 


ijistan, t., Khurasan, Persia. % 
Bijnore, t., Uttar Pradesh, India; p. 27,900. 
, st., now part of Rajasthan Union, India; 
-m.; woollens, carpets; 


p. 122, 000. 


fron ore, emnelting Dp. 226,001. - CALL 
. Suffolk, Eng, “4 


olk, 
Bilecik, ¢., Turkey. p. 4.661. 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; wat. 
pal aperoees D. 10,698. - 
sw. Australia. 
Essex, Eng p. (of aist. 


Billinge and Winstanley, urb. dist, ‘Lanes, Eng. 
Dp. 5,829. 


, Durham, “Eng. ; ‘chemicals : p. 
23,250. ; 
Billings, : ee mane te S.A; tle. -aising, 
«. Mon scat 
+ D. 85.000. 
London, Eng. ; old river-gate and 
wharf, now chief fish mkt. of England, ' 
(Belitung) L., om. eed tin, jl 


Bilma, . Ww. 
aie Missouri, gary * Rateas ‘p. 34,000, 
Bilsen, t. ' Belgium ; 4,946. 
Bilston, mun. bor., ‘shattord. Eng.; coal and fron 
ring; p. 32,760. 
Bima, t., Sumbawa, Indonesia. 
t., Queensland, Australia. 


Bimlipatam, t, y : 
Binab, t., Azerbaijan, Persia, nr. L. Urmia, 
B: , mun., Philippine Is. ; sugar; p. 


18,112. 

Binalonam, t., t., Luzon, Philippine Is.; road centre ; 
PD 

Binan, t., ew Philippines; rice 

, Luzon, Philippine Tay building 


8. 
Binche, t., ig laces and other factories. 


Binderbango, t. , Queensland, Australia. 
a ti, N.S.W., Australia; wool, wheat, 
cattle 


Bingen, ¢., Germany, on Rhine R.; wine; beau- 
tiful scenery ; p. 16,500. 

Bingerville, . Lvory Coast, Fr. W. Africa 

Bingham Canyon, t., N. Utah, U.S.A.; copper, 
silver, gold, lead; 'p. 2,834. 

, N.Y., US.A., on Susquehanna R.; 

boot factories; pD. 86,200. 

Bingham, par., Notts, Eng. 

Bingley, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. 22,070. 

Bingol-dag, mins., Turkey, of Erzurum; 
highest ep 12, 310 ft. 

Binh-iDnh, t., Indo-China, 

Bintang L., largest ba eee of the Riouw Archi- 

pelago, Indonesia ; 


ixite, 
Bio-Bio, R., longest in 2 Chile (300 m.); flows to 


a. pais sq. ™.; 


healthy 
bite + D- 


cap. 


847, 000, cap. Suri. 

Bire: t., Kent, Eng. 

Birdsboro, bor., Penns., U.S.A., on Schuylkill R.; 
coal, steel ; p. 3,313. ° 

Birdum, aA HN. Terr.,. Australia, on rly., 300 m. 
8. of Darwin ; catile. 


i 


- Spain, cap. ane prov. “af : 
We ee yom famous for rapier making; 


- 


_ flour milling; p. 140,500. 
Birket El Qarun, “ Lake of the Horns,” Fayum, 


Egypt. 2 E 
‘ Binnitugiean, co. bor., Warwick, Eng.; industrial 


cap. Midlands; famous for its metal mnfs. ; 
motors and pycles. plastics; uniy., cath., town 
hall; p. 7,107,200. 

Birmingham, t., cap., Alabama, U.S.A.; coal, 
iron, cotton; p. 315,000. 

Birmingham, ¢.. Michigan, U.8.A.: p. 11,196. 

Birnam, vil., Perth, Scot.; location of Birnam 
Wood—Macbeth ; former royal forest. 

Birni, t., Fr. W. Africa, Niger; p. 1,000. 

Birobidzhan, ¢., U.S.8S.R.: p. 33,000 


"Birr, urb. dist., mit. t., Offaly, Ireland; on Little 


Brosna R.; farming; observatory ; p. 3,225. 


000. 

Birtle, f. Manitoba, Senne 5 D. 677. 

i ng. 

Bisacquino, t., Sicily, Italy. 

Bisbee, ¢., Arizona, U.S.A.; very rich copper 
deposits, gold, silver, lead; p. 18,000. 

Biscay, see Vizcaya. . 

Biscay, Bay of, stormy area of the Atlantic, W of 
France and N. of Spain, extending from Ushani 
to Cape Ortegal; the Roman Sinus Aquitanicus ; 
heavy seas, : 

Bisceglie, ¢., spt., Italy; p. 31,477. 

Bischheim, ¢. Bas-Rhin dep., France, N.W. sub. 

__of Strasbourg. 

Bischoff, Mt., t., Tasmania; tin. 

Bischofswerda, t., E. Germany. 

Bischofszell, t., Switzerland. 

Bischwiller, f., Bas-Rhin, France; hops; p. 8,142. 

Bishnupur, t., Bihar, India. 

Bishop, ¢., Cal., U.S.A.; cattle, tungsten, p. 


1,490. 

Bishop Auckland, wurb. dist., Durham, Eng. ; 
contains palace of Bishop of Durham; coal, 
iron; p. 36,080. 

Bishops Castle. mun. bor., Salop, Eng.; p. 1,254. 

Bishop’s Stortford, urb. dist. mkt. t,, Herts, Eng., 
on Stort R.; grain; p. 12,770. ; 

Bishop’s Waltham, par., Hants, Eng.; bricks. 

Bishop Wearmouth, t., Durham; mnfs. 

Biskra, t., Algeria; olives, dates; winter resort; 
YD. 36,347, 

Bisley, t., Gloucester, Eng., nr. Stroud; source of 
R. Thames. 

Bisley, par., Surrey, 83 m. W. Woking; Nat. 
Rifle Assn, competition. 

Bismarck, cap c., N. Dakota, U.S.A.; on Mis- 
souri R.; p. 18,000. 

Bismarck Arch., three large and several small 
islands off New Guinea, formerly German, now 
Australian Trust Terr.; total native p. 145,300. 

Bissagos Is, off W. Africa, Port, Guinea; ch. t. 
Bolama, 

Bissao, t., spt., Port. Guinea; p. 5,000. 

Bistrita, t., Romania; p. 15,801. 

Bisugu, t., Fr. W. Africa, 

Bitburg, t., Germany; p. 6,200. 

Bitche, t., Alsace, France; p. 3 486. 

Bitetto, ¢., Italy, nr. Bari. 

Bitlis, Jl., Turkey; p, 74,449, 

Bitlis, t., Turkey; minerals, Armenian massacre; 


p, 10,779, 

Bitolj (Monastir), t., Jugoslavia; many mosaues, 
military H.Q., great tr: in corn, grain, flour, 
hides, and woollen stuffs ; . carpets; 
D. 33,024. 

Bisons, t., Italy; olive oil, wine; fine cath.; 


Dp. 29,731. 
Bitsk, ¢., Siberia, U.S.S.R. 
Bitterfeld, t., Germany, mftg.; p. 24,000. 


- Bitterfontein, t., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa. 


Bitter Lakes, Isthmus of Suez, Egypt. 
Bitterroot, mtns., U.S.A.; range of the Rockies, 
boeing point Ajax Mtn., 10,900 ft.; rly. tunnel 
m. long, 


Bitton, t., Gloucester, Eng,; mining. 


Biwa, L., Japan; a. 180 sq. m.; 330 ft. above 
sea-level; 300 ft. deep; connected by canal 
with Osaka. 


Biyala, ¢., Lower Egypt, Gharbfya prov.; rice, 
millet, cotton; p, 16,000 


Bizerta, spt. Tunisia, N. Africa, the ancient, 


Hippo Zaritus; fishing; p, 39,327, mainl 
Arabs. x3 


~~ a: ei % 


a 


Bjorna, ¢., Sweden. cag 

Bjérnbérg, see Pori. » 

Bjérnsholm, ¢., Denmark. : 

Blaavands Buk Der sels sie 
aavan enmark; ur 5 

Black Belt, area on coastlands of Miss. and Ala., 
a 

n. 

Black Bluff, min., N. Tasmania, Australia. 

Blackburn, co. bor., Lancs, Eng.; cotton mftg.; 
p. 111,500. j 

Black Country, Eng., Midlands; iron-working 
and ake district round the Birmingham 
area. 

Be as Daron ee 

ord, par., Perth, Scot. 

Black Forest, mins., Germany; resort, forests; 
a hen sq. m.; highest peak Feldberg, alt. 
4,6 2 

Black Gang Chine, picturesque ravine on §.~ 
Coast, Isle of Wight, Eng. 

weet 4 Hawk, mining t., Rocky Mtns., Colorado. 

A. 


Black Head, C., Galway Bay, Clare, Ireland. 

Blackhead, C., on N. entrance to Belfast Lough, 
N, Ireland; lighthouse. 

Blackheath, open common, S.E. London, Eng.; 
a. 267 acres. 

Black Hills, mtns., between S. Dakota and Wyom- 
ing, U.S.A.; highest, Horney Peak, alt. 7,240 


Black Isle, pen., between Cromarty and Beauly 


soil prairie land, good for 


Firths, Ross and Cromarty, Scot.; agr., 
fisheries, quarrying; a. 240 sq.m, 
Black Lake, ¢., S. Quebec, Canada; asbestos 


mines; p. 2,270. 

Blackley, ¢., 8.W. Lancs, Eng., N. sub. of Man- 
chester; dye wks. 

Black Mountain, t., N.C., U.S.A,; resort, 

Black Mi 
Mt. Mitchell, aTt. 6,684 ft. 

Black Mins., range Brecknock, 8S. Wales; highest 
peak, Brecknock Van, alt. 2,631 ft. 

bor., seaside resort, Lancs, Eng.; 

p. 149,000. 


Black River Falls, f., Wis., U.S.A.; lumber, 
flour, dairying, poultry 


: Me ali es « uh pee 
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Birjand, t., Persia; p. 25,000. Bizot, commune, N.E. Algeria, p. 10,845. i 
Birkenteld, t., Germany : D. 2,325. _ | Bjelovar, t., Jugoslavia; p. 13,147. a ; 
Birkenhead, co. bor., Eng., on R. Mersey, opp. | Bierna, t., Finland. TP ' 
Liverpool; docks, shipbuilding, machinery, | Biork6, ¢., Finland. 


tns., range of Appalachians, U.S.A.;_ 


Blackrock, t., Treland ; sub. 4 m. from Dub- — 


lin, 
ee urb. dist., Lanes, nr. Chorley, Eng. 


Dp. 3,123. 

Black Sea, inland sea between Russia and Turkey ; 
740 m. long, 390 broad; receives waters of 
Danube, Dnieper, Dniester, Don, Bug, and 
other rivers; communicates with Mediter- 
ranean by Strait of Bosporus, Sea of Marmara, 
and Dardanelles. 

Blacksod Bay, coast of Mayo, Ireland. 

Blackstone, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.; textiles; p. 4,560, 

Binckwmons. t, Va., U.S.A.; tobacco mkt.; p, 


2, r 
Black Warrior, R., Ala., U.S.A.; flows through 
coalfields; navigable; water power. os 
Blackwater, R., Hants and Essex, Eng. 
Blackwater, R., Ireland; three of this name, 
Blackwater, R., U.S.A. (Montana, Florida, and 
Virginia). 
Blackwell, c., Okla., U.S.A.; gas, oil, wells, re- 
> zinc smelting; meat packing;’ p, 


8,537, ; 
sar Ev iad t., Ind., U.S.A.; battle with English 
Blaenavon, ona abs t., Monmouth, Eng.; 


mining; p. Nf 
Blagoveshchensk, ¢., Eastern Siberia, U.S.S.B. ; 
on Amur R.; flour mills; cattle, wheat; 
p. 58,761. 
Blain, t., France, p. 5,880. 


Blair-Atholl, par., Perth, Scot.: tourist resort ; 


Dp. 1,824. r 
Blairgowrie and Rattray, burgh, Perth, Scot.; — 


fruit; linen; p. 5,261. 
Blairsville, ¢., Penns., U.S.A.: p. 5,002. 
Blakely, ¢., Ga. U.S.A.; 

turpentine; p. 2,774, 
Blakeney, par., Norfolk, Eng. 
Blanc, Mt. 

15,782 ft. 
Blanca Pk., Colorado, U.S.A.; alt. 14,390 ft, 


. 


- 


peanuts, lumber, — 


»» France; highest peak of Alps; alt. — 


+ inner part site of Rabaul. 
U.S.A.; textiles, 


- 


p. 30,580. 
= a.1,173s8a.m.: p. —", 
Maciborough's viet 


Zealand ; fruit. 
palace of Duke of Marlborough, 


mkt. t., Wicklow, Treland. 
my aww dist., Bucks, Eng.; rly. junction ; 
Pp. 
Blida, t., Algeria; flour, citrus fruits; p. 65,600. 
ee 


0. 
lp oe ag? Jersey, U: S.A.; Dp. ba 
‘, i, US.AS coal, motor cars; 


t., Ind., U.S.A. ; furniture; p. 20,870. 
A. s = 99. 


Ni t . 
Biuefields, t., E. coast, Nicaragua; p. 20,278. 
_Biue Grass, Ky., U.S.A., area where blue grass 

abundant; 


horse breeding. 

Blue Mountains, chain in N.S.W., Australia; 
highest peak 4,109 ft 

Blue Mountains, ¢., NS.W., Australia; tourist 


W. Indies. 
., ising in tapicinnds “of Ethiopia, 
joins the White va at Khartoum; its peri- 
flooding is the gr. fertilizing agency of 


Egypt. 
Blue Nile, prov., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; a. 54,577 
| sq. + cap. Wad Medani (¢.0.); p. 1 465 400. 
Blue Point, Long I., U.S.A.; oysters. 
Blue Ridge Mtns., U.S.A., Appalachian Mtns. in 
Virginia and N. Carolina. 
‘Bluff, ¢., 8. 1., New Zealand; p. 2,000. 
Bluff Harbour, 8. 1., New Zealand. 
_ Bluffton, ¢., oe US.A.; 
__ lumber; Ps 
Blumenau, t. -Braall butter, sugar; p. 88,000. 
Te enthal, ,, Hannover, Germany, on Weser. 
: p. 12,764. 
Northumberland, Eng. ; 
exports coal ; shipbuilding; p. 35,120. 
bes ome U.S.A.; tr. centre for agr. 


Blythsw' C. of Good Hope, S. Africa. 
Boa Vista, Fs aon: Rio Branco terr., Brazil; 


p. 1,398. 
, 5. Spain, N. of Malaga. 
”, India ; 10,000. 
ulasso, tulasso, ch. ¢., Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, 
a a me Africa; terminus Abidjan—Niger rly. : 
cotton, eral. wax; p. 34.500. 
iyo R., Poland; Lower Silesia (158 m.) ; 
trib. of apie 
_ Bobrek Karb, bey Poland : coal, coke, steel, am- 


» monia; p. 22,095. 
_ Bobrinets, , U.S.S.R.; tobacco fac- 
__ tories; p. “10,000. 

FE bruisk, fortress, t., U.S.S.R., on R. Berezina ; 
. flour, p. 84,107. 


Blue 
_ Bine Nile, R&. 


farm implements, 


| ae ae. =. Pari Bei 


on RB. ‘coast of New Britain, , Bocas at Toro, prov., Panama; cap. B, del 5 ‘ 


N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germa 
il m. W. of Dortmund; centre of steel ia 
coal and iron; p. 305,500. if 
SASS kare ese oc, 
0} 
Bodiam sai. Aberd dena : i 
par., een, fishing. 
Bodele, area, French W. Africa’; cotton, tobacco, 
ane "ae Lael Eas cart 6,800. 
n, D. 
"See, e Constanz, L. 


en se ; 
mun. bor., co. t., Cornwall, Eng. ; p. 6,215. 
>. ite on W. coast, Norway ; Tabing; 


4. 
. spt., Bali, Indonesia; rice; harbour 

unsafe during monsoon. f 
Boeotia and Attica, prov., Greece; a, 2,481 sq. m.; 

p. Coe at 

, Louisiana, USA: p. 14,604. 

Bepeiieie S.W. ‘Africa; diamonds. 
Bognor Regis, urb. dist., Sussex, Eng.; seaside 

resort; p. 25,640. 
Bogor, t., Java, Indonesia; p. 65,431. 
Bogota, cap. Rep. of Colombia, 8S. America; 

was Tuseum, uniy.; soap, cloth, cordage ; 


480. 
Bogovodsk, t., US.S.R., 35 m. E. of Moscow; — 
tiles, chemicals; p. 35,000. 
Bohain, t.. a D. 6,475. be 
Bohemia, of Czechoslovakia : a. a nie : 


graphite; manfs.: textiles, sugar, pottery, 
machinery, boots; cap. Prague ; Dp. 5,627,181, 
Béhmer Wald (Bohemian Forest) Mtns., afforested 
range between Czechoslovakia and Bavaria ; 
150 m. long; highest points: Aber, alt. 4,848 
ft., Rachelberg, alt. 4,743 ft. 
Bohotle, t., Brit. Somaliland, Africa; p. 1,000. 
Bohol L, Philippines ; 
Boiro, commune, Spain, 
hing. 


1,492 sq. m, 

La Coruiia prov.; cattle 
fis! , sardine ; Dp. 11,668. 

ere $5 ads Idaho, U.8.A.; silver, hot springs ; 


Boise, oe OF aaho, U.S.A. 
Boissevain, t. Manitoba, Canada; D. 836. 


Boissy, t., france, nr. 
Bojador, C., Rio de Oro, Africa. 
Bokhara, dist., Uzbekistan, U.S.S.R. 
rie notte sage US.S.R.; trading 
centre; p. 50,382 
Norway, N. of Stavanger, 35 m. long, 
10-15 m. wide. (p. 58,419. 


Boksburg, t., Saas eer! gold, coal ; 

Bolama, spt., siege emg Dp. 4,000. 

Bolan Pass, Baltichistan: Pakistan, pasa from 
Pakistan to eccoeee mony Hh vim 5,900 ft. 

Bolbec, t., grr p. 10,7 

Bolgrad, ¢ S.R.; ein p. 10,000. ; 

Boleslawiec ane German Binzian); t., on the 
Bobrawa R., Lower Silesia, Poland; p. 21,946. 

Bolivar, t., Argentina ; p. 10,000, 

Bolivar, terr., Colombia, South America, a, 22,981 
sq. ™m.; cap. Cartagena; p. 968,280 (mainly 
whites). 

Bolivar, prov., Ecuador; a. 1,159 sq. m.; i cap, 

Guarando; p. 99,800. 
a. 91,868 sq. m.; D. 


Bolivar, st., "Venezuela : 
94,523. 

Bolivia, inland rep., 8. America, bounded by 
Brazil, Paraguay, “Argentina, Chile, and Peru; 
a. 514,155 sq. m.; cap. nominally Sucre, actual 
administrative headquarters La Paz; plateau, 
mountains; Boliv. Andes; volcanoes; IL. 
Titicaca, Poope, drained by ‘tribs. of Amazon ; 
Climate varies’ with elevation; monkeys, 
jaguars; forests; savannahs; agr.: maize,_ 
wheat, cocoa, fruits, rubber ; pastoral : sheep, 
cattle, alpaca, llama, vicuna; minerals : silver, 

copper, zinc, jead ; language Spanish } 


bes impt. indus- 
tries; p. 10, 
Bollington, urb. dist., nr. Macclesfield, Cheshire, 
silk; p. 5,232. 
Bolobo, t., on 'R. Ubangi, Belg. Congo, Africa. 
Bologna, ancient c., Italy, 80 m., cath., univ. ; rly. 
junction; sugar, macaroni; Dp. 329,964. 


monastery ; 


warm medicinal springs; p. 277,625. 
‘olus Head, C., Kerry, Ireland. 


Bolzano, t., Italy; resort; p. 73,652. 


Indus, Narbada, Tapti; 
 dustries: carpets, silks, bi 
~ power, W. Ghats; p. 31,4 


agr. : 


61,000. 


bour, docks, rly. centre; mnfs. : 

7» metals, dyeing, tanning; p. 1,489,883. 

_ Bommes, t., Gironde dep., France; wine. . 

Bon, €., Tunisia. 

Bona, see Béne. 

Bonaca I., Honduras; in Caribbean Sea, 

___ Bonaventure, co., Quebec, Canada; p. 39,196. 

___ Bonavista, t., Newfoundland, Canada : D. 4,200. 
Bonavista Bay, Newfoundland, Canada. 

Bondo, t...on R. Uele, Belg. Congo, p. 4,000. 

Bondou or Bondu, cty., Fr. W. Africa between 
Senegal and the Gambia; 
Mungo Park, 

Bonduku, t., Fr. W. Africa, N. of Gold Coast ; 

H impt. trading stn.; p. 1,000. 

Bondy,. commune, France, N.B. sub. of Paris ; 
brewing, chemicals; p. 20,539. 

Béne, spt., Algeria, in the Mediterranean, occupied 
by France in 1882; fertile plain; exports 
phosphates, sheep, esparto grass ; Pp. 82,400. 

Bo’ness, bor., spt., W. Lothian, Scot.; shipping, 
iron, bricks; p. 10,411. 


Bonfim, f., Brazil, S. America; p. 7,269, 
Bonham, t., Texas, U.S.A.: cotton; p. 6,349. 
ai pare par., Dumbarton, Scot.; dyeing ; 


Boni, t., Celebes, Indonesia, 
Bonifacio, spt., fort, Corsica, France; opposite 
Sardinia, on Strait of Bonifacio; cork-cutting 
industry, olive oil; p. 3.628, 
Is., Pacific Ocean; 20 islands, voleanic. 
Bonn, ¢., Germany ; univ.; stoneware; seat of 
W. German parliament; ‘p, 107 000, 
oars Be ¢., BE. Mo. U.S.A,; lead mines: 
D. 3,730. 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, U.S.A.;. remains of 


ancient lake; world automobile eed tests, 
1937-47. fc 


Bonny, t., S. Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa, at mouth of 

| R. Bonny, Bight of Biafra, 

Bonnyrigg and Lasswade, burgh, Midlothian, 
8 7 m. 8. of Edinburgh: paper, coal; 


Pp. $835, 

Bonthe, ¢., Sierra Leone: 
Boom, t., Belgium; bricks, tanning, brewing, 
Fi Boonah, ¢,, Queensland, Australia ; 
’ Boone, ¢., Iowa, U.8.A. coal ; 
Boonesboro’, 
Booneville, c., 
mills; tu 
Boonton, ¢, 


Dd. 


lumber and cotton 
ulosis sanatorium; p. 2,324 


A.; agr. and indust). 


nr. Géteberg ; 
54,456. 
France ; 
; exports, wines, 
Sugar, potatoes, pit props; p. 253,751. 
- Bordentown, ¢., N.J., U.S.A., on Delaware RS 
formerly impt. port; p. 4,228, 

Bordeyri, ¢., Iceland; on Rumafiot inlet. 


‘ 


prov, 
liqueurs, 


x 


_ Boma, former cap. Belg. Congo, Africa, p. 10,839. 
Bombay, state, India; 4.115,570sq.m.; ch. physi- 
_ _-calfeatures : W. Ghats, Satpura Range; rivers: 
cotten: in- 
rass; hydro-electric 


5 Bombay, spi., cap. state Bombay, India: har- 
oo es cottons, 


first explored by 


Borga, ¢., Finland ; 


vi 


4 


F; d; p. 7,684. TR 
Borger. c., N.W. Texas, U.S.A. ; gas and pe 
es; D. 50, 
2754. 
Borgo, t., Italy; wine, 
dist. round Mons, Belgium ; 
Borislav, 


eum; p. 10,018. : TERS 
i Borgerhout, E., sub. of Antwerp, Belgium ; candle : 
Borgh, Lewis, Scot. 
Borgholm, ¢., Sweden; p. 2,025. 
Donnin 
commune, N.W. Italy, on Sesia R.; | 
textiles; p. 13,716. : } 
Val di Taro. 
c.. W. Ukraine, -U.S.8.R., 
Polish ; oilfield, natural gas: p. 45,037. 


and tobacco factori 877, sail 
ES) t., Italy; cath.; p. 
poe San olives and 
» commune, N. Italy; ‘lignite; 
Pp. 15,209. ee 
bsk, ¢., U.S.8.R.; p. 52,055. 


. 


Borisokova, t., S.8.R.; thriving ie. 
Borisov, t., Bye U.S.S.R.; scene of defeat 
Napoleon, 1812; p. 25,000. rae 
Borispol, ¢., U.S.S.R.;  p. 25,000. ae 
Borkum, ¢., E. Frisian Is., Germany; summer 
resort; p. 5,500. a 
Borlange, ¢., Sweden; p. 19,169. 


Bormio, vil., Lombardy, ltaly; alpine resort; 
min springs; p. 1,910. cn 
* &. Saxony, Germany; lignite, mftg.; 

dD. 10,978. , 
Borneo, largest island Malay Arch; a. 285,000 
8a. m., length 830 m., breadth 600 m.; Kini-— 
balu Range, alt. 13,700 ft.: forests, j , 
swamps; rice, sago, spices, coconuts, rubber, 
into Dutch (cap, 


m.;-D. 


N., col., Borneo; a. 29,387 sq. m.; " 
cal climate, intense heat, heavy rainfi ae 
hardwoods; rubber, spices, sago, rattans; poor 
communications; cap. ¥ 
Bornholm, Danish I 


Bornu, 
Chad 


government care, , 
Borodino, vil., 72 m. W. Moscow, U.S.S.R.; scene 
of 1812 battle between Napoleon and Russians, 
Bomarice co aS eee rican Africa. ae | 
ronga > ay engal, + | 
Borongan, t., Philippine Is. 
Boroughbridge, par., W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 850, 
Borovichi, ¢., U.S.S.R., p. 25,000. ; 
Borroloola, N. Terr., Australia; sheep. 


. 


4 
1 


= Is., in L. Maggiore, Italy ; scenery — 
resort. ’ 
Borrowdale, valley, Cumberland, Eng.; tourist — 
resort; blacklead mines. ¢ 
Borrowstounness, spt., W. Lothian, Seot., on — 
rue of Forth; coal, iron founding: oe 


Borstal, vil., Kent, Eng. ; original reformatory for 
young offenders. 7 


Borthwick, par., Midlothian, Scot.; with old 


castle; p. 3,169 ! 
Borzhom, wat. pl., Transcaucasia, U.S.S.R.; hot 
mineral springs, p. 8,218, , 
Bosa, spt., Sardinia, Italy, 
ears spt., Cornwall, Eng.; resort; Pilchard 


ing. 

07 t., Wis., U.S.A.; agr. trade centre; — 
D. 2,¢ 5 4 

Bosham, vil., Sussex, 4 m. W. of ‘Chichester ; 
court of King Canute and Roman Emperor | 
pobre ternal Saxon church; resort, yachting, — 


ing, 

Boshof, ¢., O.F.S., S, Africa: woollens; health 
resort; p. 2,268. 7 

Boskoop, commune, Netherlands; flowering shrub 
nurseries; p. 7,704. G 

Bosnia and Hercegovina, Jugoslavia; formerly — 
part of Austria, a. 19,768 sq. m., cap. 70. 
mountainous, forested, fertile valleys; acr,. ©) 
tobacco, cereals, fruit; cattle, sheep, Pigs; p. 


2,561,961. E 


“Massachusetts, U.S.A. : 3 univ., 
sa = 


1485. ? 
“Botany Bay, N.S.W., Australia; resort; first 
itish in 1787; old penal colony. 


Bothavils, ©. .s'5. 5 Africa. 
Bothwell 6 Lanark, Scot. ;) coal, iron. 
t., Ontario, Canada; 


_ Botosani, t., Romania, N. Moldavia, rich pastoral 
flour milling; p. 29,145. 
t.. Westphalia, Germany; coal, coke; 


on Is., Ocean. 
jutting into. Timor Sea, W. 
Bougie, spt.. Algeria, prov. Constantine (the 
; impt. trade centre; exports 


— wool hides: p. 32,600. 
Belgium; p. 2,835. 


engineering project. 
opiate Ce ae 79,410, 
steel, cement ; tn Z sam 


- Bound NJ., U.S.A.; battle with 
; British, 1777; = chemicals, 

. er: Dp. 7,616. 

Bountiful, ¢., Utah, U.S.A.; mkt. gardens, fruit, 


especially” cherries; irrigation necessary; p, 


3,357. 
Bounty I., New Zealand, 8. Pacific Ocean. 
Bouraville, t., N.S.W., Australia. 
Bourbon l’Archambault, t., France. 
id prov., France. 
France; 
, dep. Drome. 
~en-Bresse, f., $ 


mineral 


copper goods, pot- 


t., brewing, cutlery, 
machinery, aircraft ; p. 51,040. 
: » L., Savoy, France. 
Bourg-Madame, vil., France, on Franco-Spanish 
men, screen. rzeance industl. ; p. 8,020. 
pomeot , t., Isere dep. nee ; Dp. 
urb. dist., Kesteven, Lincs, Bng.: p. 


Bournemouth, co. bor., Hants, Eng.; seaside 
resort ; 


Bourneville, model industl. t., Birmingham, 
Eng.; initiated by Mr. Geo. Coabusy : choco- 
late and cocoa works. 

Bourtange, t., Netherlands, nr. German frontier. 

commune, um; coal, industl.; p. 
13,159. 


IL, uninhabited island in South Atlantic 
belonging to Norway, a. about 22 sq. m. 
8.E. Amiens. 


» bor., E. , Eng.; industl.; properly 
‘ord-at- 
Bow, &., Al . N.W. Canada; head of 
Bow Fell Pennine range “¢ . W.R., Yorks, Eng. 
' Bowen, s7t., (yrs neatn on Port Denison, 725 
m. N.W. of Brisbane, in fine pastoral country ; 


p. 3,274, 
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t., W.R., Sime! Eng. 
Bowesloin fC. Ey on Hope, 8. Africa. 
Texas, U.S.A.; oil, gas, coal, way 
pang Forest of, hills, Lanes, Eng. 
eee Green, t., Ky., U.S.A,; tr. centre for 
: limestone ; Pp. 14,585. 
port, Si Ontario, Canada; op. 
E on Wi 3 
vemew | = ee ng., on Windermere ; 
Bowness, par., Cumberland, Eng. ; D. 1,050. 
an bomen Dorking, Surrey, Eng. ; wooded, fine 
enn Netherlands ; 4,006. 
Boyaed, dep, Colombia, 8. pened a. 24,928 sq. 
cap. Punja : D. 777,460. 
Bovie, mkt. t., Roscommon, Ireland on R. Boyle; 
wereld . 2,069. 
. Ireland ; Siege 80. m.; 
Batile of B 1690, nr. Droghe: 
ng, We sstralis, 


linen, cloth, paper, lace; cap. Brussels (q.v.); 


Berbhan 1, mons: 
gett 8. of Gelder- 
= Fgh a. 1,920 sq 
m; wg eh ti grain, hopa, bestrovt, ete.: 
s’Hertogenboseh; p. 1,192,640. 
Beas. T., Adriatic 18 Jepeninyia. 
Bracadale, vil. and L., Skye, Scotland. 
par., Kesteven, Lincs, Eng. ; 


4,472. 

Bracebridge, f., Ontario, Canada; p. 2,500. 

Brackley, t., Northants, Eng.; p. 2,545, 

Braco, vil., Perth, Scot. 

Brad, t., Romania, on R. Muresul; p. 6,210. 

Braddock, t., Pennsylvania, U.S.A.; iron and 
steel: p. . 19,500. 

Bradtord, Ontario, Canada; p. 1,033. 

Bradford, t. , Pennsylvania, U8. 

Bradford, co abet i Yorks, ing.': worsted, 
woollen “pad 8 manufs,; coal, iron engi- 
neering; p. 291,600. 

Bradford-on-Avon, urb. dist., mftg. t., Wilts. Eng. 
nr, Bath; p. 5,447. 

Brading, par. + Isle of Wight, Eng. 

Bradnineh, 1. 


Brady, t., teeta UBA.: Dp. 5,002. 

Brae, , Ross and iy, Scot. 

Braemar, par in the iGratrpigis; Aberdeen, Scot. ; 
containing Balmoral estate. 

Braeriach, min., Scot., Inverness and Aberdeen ; 
alt. 4,248 ft, 

Braga, ¢., cap., Minho, Portugal, nr, Oporto; 
cath. ; wine-growing dist.; steel? p, 29,875. 

, Tras-os- Montes, Portugal; silk; 


Portugal ; p. 
rahmaputra, #., India, Tsangpo in Tibet; 
length 1,800 m. 


Braich-y-Pwll, Siw. point of Caernarvon, Wales. 
Braila, t., on Danube, nr. Galati, Romania, grain 
centre; p. 97,293. 

Braintree, t., Massachusetts, U.S.A. 3p. eget D 

Braintree and Bocking, wrb. dist., 


D. 


medixval cas. ; 


. Eng.; 
on Blackwater; p. 17,280. 
Brakpan, t., Transvaal, 8. Africa; p. 83,071. 
ee, par,, Cumberland, ng.; tweeds; 
Pp. 0 
peered t., Ontario, Canada; dairying: p. 
Brancaster, par., Norfolk, Eng.; p. 900. 


Brazil, Pernambuco at 

Land, Soviet Zone, Germany: a. 
rous mining and agric. 

D. 2,535,700. 

Germany; cloth, 


Branco, C., 
Brandenburg, 
26,976 sq. km.; prosperous 
prov.; flax, paaey: coal ; 
Brandenburg, 
paper, leather ; p. 64,500 
Brandon, t., Manitoba, , Canada; machinery; p. 
17,561. 
Brandon, par., Suffolk, Eng. 
Brandon and Byshottles, unk. det.s Dortiah, Bug. 


p. 19,370. ' 
Pa., U.S.A.; Americans 


Brandywine Creek, 2 
defeated by British, 117%. 
Branford, ¢., Conn., U.S.A.; light mnfs,, fishing, 


oysters ; resort; D. 060° 


’ ‘OF 


als, Se fe =e 
PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


“Braniewo (former German SBraunsberg), t., 


N.E. Poland; brewing; p. 3,482. 


0! > 
Brautiecd, t., Ontario, Canada; farm implements, 


_ cycles; p. 31,948. 
Brasov, bs Homann, on R. Otral; cloth, leather; 
p. 85,192. \ 


Brass, t., at mouth of Brass R., Nigeria, trading 


settlement. 

Bratislava, t., Czechoslovakia, on R. Danube; 
univ.; 2 palaces; rly. centre; beer, tobacco, 
cabinet-making ; p. 172,664. 

Brattleboro, t., Vermont, U.S.A.; D. 9,622. 

Braunschweig, t., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa. 

Braunston, N. Hants., Eng., terminus of the Grand 
Junction Canal. 2 

Brava, spt., Italian Trust. Terr., Somalia; pD. 


4,000. 
Bray, urb. dist., Wicklow, Ireland, on R. Bray; 
popular wat. pl.; p. 11,076. 
Bray Head, point on E. coast of Ireland, S. of 
lin, 


Dublin. 

Brazil, rep., S. America; a. 3,288,063 sq. m.; 
length 2,600 m.; greatest breadth 2,690 m.; 
in S. Plateau bounded on E. by mountains, in 
N. Amazon; mainly tropical climate, temperate 
on plateaus; vast forests; ch. river Amazon 
and tribs.; agr.: coffee, maize, sugar-cane, 

. eotton, rubber, fruits, hardwoods; cattle- 
raising; minerals : manganese, iron, gold, dia- 
monds; mnfs.: textiles, brewing ; religion R.C.; 
administered through 20 sts., federal dist. and 
4 terrs.: cap. Rio de Janeiro. 4 

Brazil, t., Ind., U.S.A.; coal, clay, bricks, china; 

26. ; 


p. 8,126. 

Brazos (950 m.), R., Texas, U.S.A. 

Brazzaville, cap., Middle Congo Terr., Fr, Equa- 
torial Africa; connected by rly. with the 
Atlantic at Pointe-Noire; river port under 
construction; airport; p. 63,023. 

Breadalbane, mountainous dist., W. Perth, Scot. 

Breage, coast par,, Cornwall, Eng. 

Brechin, par., with ancient cath., on S. Esk, Angus 
co., Scot.; sail-cloth, linen, distilling; p. 7,121. 

Breckenridge, t., N. Texas; oil, gas wells; ex- 
ports cattle, grain; p. 5,826. 

Brecknock, co., Wales; a. 744 sq. m.; 
tainous; rivers, Wye, Usk; . dairy 
produce; timber; coal, iron; p. 57,771. 

Brecon (Brecknock), mun. bdor., Wales; lime, 
worsted; p. 6,728. 

Brecon Beacons, mins., S. Wales, 5 m. S, of 
Brecon; highest peak, 2,910 ft. 

Breda, ancient t. Netherlands; fortress; rayon, 
linen, carpets, soap, brewing; p. 85,795. 

Bredasdorp, ¢., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; p. 


Ale, 
Bredhyry sant, Romiley, urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng. ; 


Pp. 17,500. 

Bredebro, ¢., Denmark. 

Bregenz, cap., Vorarlberg, Austria, at E. end of L. 
Constanz; the Roman Brigantium; industl.; 
resort; p. 20,439. 

Breidha Fjord, large inlet, W..Coast, Iceland. 

Breisach, t., Germany; p. 3,900. 

Bremen, t., spt., Germany; on Weser R.: cath.; 
woollens, cottons, iron, brewing; p. 342,100. 
Bremen, Land, W.Germany; a.156sq. m.; cattle 

rearing, market gardening; p. 486,539. 

Bremer, t., W. Australia. 

Bremerhaven, t., spt., Germany ; harbour; docks; 
D. 25,779, 

Bremersdorp, t., Swaziland, 8. Africa. 

Bremerton, ¢., Wash,, U.S.A.; on Puget Sound; 
nayal dockyard; electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery; p. 15,134, 

Brenham, ¢., Texas, U.S.A.; oil, cotton, dairy 
produce; p. 6,435. 

Brenner Pass, Italy; famous pass leading from 
Italy into Austria, over Alps. 

Brentford and Chiswick, mwn. bor., Middx., Eng. ; 
brewing, soap, coal gas; p. 59,660. 

Brentwood, wrb. dist., mkt. t., Essex, Eng.; 
farming, brewing; p. 29,960. 

ght residtl. sub. of St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.; 
D. 4,383, 

Brescia, t., Italy; cath.; palace; silks, woollens, 
iron and steel; p. 148,334, 

Breslau, see yircelam. 
ressanone, t., N.H. Italy; ceded to Italy 1919 
by Austria; cath., health resort; p. 9,503. 

Bressay I., Shetland Is., Scotland, 

Brest, t., spt., N.W. France; naval st., arsenal ; 
fishing, ropes, soap; p. 74,991. 


moun- 


Mics At 


s 


B aay Woods, H., U.S.A. 

retton RA ; 
U.N. Monetary and Financial Conference, 1944. 

Breukelen, t., Netherlands. 

Brevik, t., port, Norway; p. 2,140. 

Brewer, i., Me., U.S.A., on Penobscot R.; wood 


Glamorgan, S. Wales ; 
royal ee factory; iron, coal, stone; 
Pp. 13,700. 
Bridge of Allan, burgh on Allan Water, Stirling, 
;.3; mineral springs; p. 3,122. ; 
Connecticut, U.S.A.; sewing 
valves, hardware, 


machin 
Bridgeport, t., Ohio, U.S.A., on Ohio R.; glass, 
tin, sheet metal, boat building; p. 4,853. _ 
Bridgeport, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; iron and steel, 
woollens, quarrying; p. 5,904. 
t., N.J., U.S.A., founded by Quakers; 
glassworks, packs and exports fruit; p. 15,992. 


13,123. 
or i mfig. t., Mass., U.S.A., nr. Boston; 
p. 8,902. 
Bridgewater, ¢., spt., Nova Scotia, Canada; sal- 
mon; p. 3,445, 
Bridgewater Canal (88 m.) Manchester-Runcorn— 
Leigh; crosses ship canal by means of Barton 
swing bridge. 
Eng.; castle; 


Bridgnorth, mun. bor., Salop, 
worsted, carpets; p. 6,060. 
» mun, bor., port, Somerset, Eng.; near 
site of Battle of Sedgemoor; resort; brewing, 
bricks; p. 22,150. 
Bridlington, mun. bor, E. Riding, Yorks, Eng.; 
important fishing; seaside resort; p. 24,590. 
Bridport, mun. bor., mkt. t., port, Dorset, Eng. 
rope-making, sail-cloth; p. 6,045. 

Brie, ¢., France. 

Brieg, see Brzeg. 

Briel, fortified spt. on Voorn I., R. Maas., S. Hol- 
land, Netherlands. 

Brienz, ¢., Switzerland, resort; wood carving; on 
L. Brienz. 

Brierfield, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; p. 7,050. 

Brierley Hill, urd. dist., Staffs, Eng.; on R. Stour; 

cut glass; p. 48,440. : 

Briey, t., France; iron. 

Brigg, urd. dist., mkt. t., Lincs, Eng.; agr. dist. ; 


i , Canada; p. 1,651. 
Brighton, t., Victoria, Australia. 


disi, spt., 8. Italy, on Adriatic; cath.; cas.: 
wine, olive oil, silk; p. 51.251, 
Boy t., Ark., U.S.A.; cotton, lumber; p. 


Brioude, ¢., Haute-Loire dep., France; trade 
centre for agr. area; p. 5,039. 
Brisbane, ¢., port, cap., Queensland, Australia; 
univ.; docks; meats, wool, hides and skins ; 
Bristol, 2 Gor U.S.A.3 fe 
ol, t., Conn., U.S.A.; foundries, ball bearings, 
clocks, bells; p. 33,200. setae 
Bristol, co. bor., spt., Gloucester, Eng. : eath., 
uniy.; docks; chocolate, cigarettes, aircraft ; 


Dp. 439,840. 1 
ai Pa. U.S.A.; cottons, woollens; p. 
»090. 
Brite c., Va., U.S.A.; dairy produce, tobacco: 


D. 9,768, 

Bristol, ¢., R.I., U.S.A.; fish, textiles, rubber 
aor eet wire, yacht works, yachting; 
p. 11,159. 

Bristol, t., Tenn., U.S.A.; rayon, paper, leather 
goods, furniture, equipment, transport 
centre, especially for cattle; p. 14,004. 

Bristol Channel, arm of the Atlantic between S. 


coast of Wales and Somerset and Devon; noted 


tidal bores. . 
British Columbia, prov., Canada: a. 366,255 sa. 


™.; mountainous, largely forested; principal — 


Bridgetown, cap., Barbados, West Indies; p.. 


eg Y eS an 4 
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| Brest.(Brest Litovsk), t., White Russia, U 


resort; site of 


« 


4 


PPE OP Ca ee ge 


and Protec 
Terr., Uganda Pro- 
the islands of Zanzibar 


Guiana, crown col., S. America; a. 83,000 
coast, interior highlands ; 


Naty a ot Re ew 


121,633 sq. 
a. 11,500 
bananas 


British Solomon Is., prot., 


W.. Pacific; 
sq. m.; coconuts, rubber, pineapples, 


sq. m.; 
¥ 


cae se feathers; poor communications; cap. 


‘bera. 
_ British West Africa, includes the Gambia, Sierra 
Gold and Nigeria; of 


Barbad 
Leeward Is., Trinidad, Windward Is. 
Ferry, port at the mouth of R. Neath, S. 


. . 


cloth and 


tt. 
; yachting, fishing, 
_ and fowling centre. 
‘ oo oe urb. dist., Kent, Eng.; resort; p. 
dway .. Worcester. Eng.; tourist centre, 


iV, par. 
' Cotswolds; p, 1,860. 
 ‘Brocken, Harz Mtns., Germany; highest point 


Brockport, t.. N.Y., U.S.A.; dairying, mkt. 
I tate N.Y. St. Teachers’ College; p. 
a Brockton, °., Mass., U.S.A.; shoes, machinery ; 
. 65,300. 

Brockville, t., Ontario, Canada ; of entry on 


a 
 “"R. St. Lawrence; farm implements; p. 11,342. 
er ~ Slavonia, Jugoslavia; ur. Save R.; D. 
\ 15,176. 
’ Broken Hill, c., N.S.W., Australia; silver, lead, 
zine; centre wool-producing area; D. 27,054. 
Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia; comme and 
Pe Pome vanadium ; p. 8,601. 
Bromborough, sce Bebington and Bromborough. 
mun. bor., Kent, Eng.; residtl, sub. of 


anada. 
ist., old mkt. t., 13 m. S.W. of, 
Worcester, Eng.; nails; D. 
- Bromyard, urb. dist., Hereford, Eng; cider; 
- . p. 1,657. 


_ Bronx, one of the five boroughs of N.Y. City, and 


27,830. 


connected by bridges with bor. of Manhattan ; 
p. 1,501,510. 
- Brookline, sub. of Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; -Tesi- 
dential; p. 56.940. , 2 
< "eae ; ae 2 ~ 
ge a a 2 


} 


en ee 
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Brooklyn, bor., N.Y. City, connected with Man- 
hattan Bor. by the Brooklyn, Manhattan, and 
Williamsburgh Suspension Bridges across Eas 

_ R.; mainly residtl. with numerous mftg. and 

* commercial interests; p. 2,812,039. 7% 
Broom, gee tk oneal Bore 208 Cromarty. 
hg ralia; pearl fishing; p. 754. 

y, mkt. t., Salop, Eng. 

.. N.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Guisborough. 
rT mkt. t., Westmorland, Eng., nr. Kirkby- 
Stephen. 


tectorate, together with 
and Pemba, ail dealt with under their respective | Brough, par., Westmorland, Eng. 
; i trim. 


vil., Antrim, N. Ireland. ‘ 
Broughton, par., Lancs, Eng.; iron and coppe 


mines. 
wat. Ph. on Firth of Tay, Scot. 


ab. dist taffs, coal-mining 
21,340. - . > dD 


Brownsville, t., U.S.A.;_p. 8,015. 

t., Texas, U.S.A.; livestock, sugar- 
+_P. 30,000. 

Willy, min., Cornwall, Eng.; alt. 1,375 


Brownwood, ¢., Texas, U.S.A.; exports cotton, 
poultry, dairy Prodan s Pp. 13,398. 


Linli' . 

tobacco, paper, machi- 
. 18,200. io? 
Austria; p. 14,097. 


carillon; lace; p. 52,748. . - 


ironworks, sugar refining; p. 11,228. . 
Brit. protected state, Borneo; a. about 


_ sq. m., oilfields; cutch, rubber, sago; 

Dp. 5 

Brinn, see Brno. * 
ttelkoog, ¢., mouth of Elbe, opposite 


Cuxhaven, Germany; p. 4,000. 

Brunswick, t., Lower Saxony, Germany; on R. 
Ocker; medieval buildings; printing, jute, 
chemicals, machinery, sugar; p, 181,375. 

ick, t., Maine, U.8.A.; p. 7,008. 

Brunswick, New, see New Brunswick. 

Brussels, c., cap. Belgium; town hall, palace, 
parliament houses, univ., museum; mnfs., 
lace, carpets, silk, cottons, rayon; D. 920,380. 

Brussels, t., Ontario, Canada; p. 825. 

t., Texas, U.S.A.; mkt. centre; cotton 
gins, compresses; oil mills; p. 11,842. 

——, a4 U.S.8.R.; timber, flour, machinery ; 
p. 87,478. 

wr, urb. dist., Brecon, Wales; iron, coal; 


p. 6,510. 
Brzeg (former German Brieg), t. on the R, Oder, 
Lower Silesia, Poland; p. 9 i 
Brzezany, t., Galicia, Ukraine, U.S.8.R.; leather. 
Bua, t., Fiji Islands, Pacific. 
Bucaramanga, t., Santander, Colombia; coffee, 


| 


Buccleuch, t., Selkirk, Scot. 

Buchan Ness, C., nr. Peterhead, 1. Scot. 

Bucharest, t., cap. Romania; cath. ; palace, univ. ; 
textiles, grain; p. 984,619. ‘ 

Buckfast, 8. Devon, Eng.; famous Abbey. 

Buckfastleigh, urb. dist., 8. Devon, Eng., p. 2,593. 

Buckhannon, t., W. Va., U.S.A.; agr. and pas- 
toral centre; coal, gas, lumber, leather; p. 


4,450. 

Buckhaven and Methil, burgh on Firth of Forth, 
Scot.; flax, coal; p. 20,291. 

Buckie, burgh, Banff, Scot.; fisheries; Pp, 8,322. 

Buckingham, mun. bor., Bucks, Eng., on Ouse R. ; 
milk condensing; p. 4,340. 

Buckingham, co., England; a. 743 sq. m.; 
wooded, beeches; includes Vale of Aylesbury ; 
farming, dairy produce, ducks, sheep; mnfs., 
chairs, lace, paper; Dp. 383,030. 

Buckley, urb. dist., Flint, Wales; p. 7,543. 

Bucyrus, ¢., Ohio, U.S.A.; machine-mnfs.; 


Buezacz, ¢., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; agr., horse 
breeding, distilling, tapestries; p. 11,120. 
Budafoe, sub. of Budapest, Hungary; p. 15,014. 
, twin-cap., Hungary, Buda on right bank 
and Pest on left bank of Danube; parliament, 
univ.; milling, mning, brewing, leather; 
mineral springs; p. 1,058,288. 
Budaun, ¢., Uttar Pradesh, India; sugar-cane, 
rice; ruins, 


Own pra sse 


on and Bude, Cornwall. == 
__Czechoslovaliia : pencils, net. 


Apps ie 
“Bulge-Budee, 1, “Bengal, India; hemp, rice; 


"Budleigh ‘Galterton, urd. dist., E. Devon: resort. 
Y yet aay Gt., par. adjoining Northwich, Ches- 
i e, B 

eee “Bucnaventare, spt, Colombia; p. 14,515. 

, ‘Buenaventura, f., Mexico; p. 2, 122. 
‘Buenavista, t., Mexico, on'R, Yaqui; p. 240. 
Buenos Aires, c., cap, Argentina ; on R. La Plata, 

fine buildings, largest c. in S. heraisphere; 
trading cent: earpets, cloth, cigars, boots and 


Burlington, ¢., Des Moines, Iowa, U, 
bins of Mississippl R. : 


25,832. 1 
Badingicn. port, Vermont, USA, ‘E. side of L. 
Champlain; State univ: ; timber: p. 31,000. 

Burma (Union of), rep. 1948 ;_8. 261,757 sa. ~- 

eo 

waddy, Salween : 

cord bacco; timber. erals 


Buenos Aites, agphihie a. 118,467 sa. m.; 5 | 

treeless plain; sheep and cattle; cereals, fruit, public woodland. Burnham Beeches.” X 

_ tobacco; p. 4,408,373. , urd. dist., Somerset, Eng, : resort; a 

4 Seep a ee brewing, ehip: | Bur on-Crc urd. disl., Hesex, Hing. : } 
& Bug. H. (340m. fonwh 83 Ukraine, flows into Black ie Th vit, N . Norfolk; Nelson's birth-— 


Tasmania, Ausiralia; pastoral eS 

eecteniisinnte p. 10,084. p 

Burnley, co. bor., Lancs, Eng. ; a a 

coal; p. 84,550. 

Burntisland, royal burgh, East Fife, Scot.: on 3) 
. Kirkcaldy; p. 5,874, 


.. two Shetland Is., Scot. 
Burray, one of the Orkneys, Scot. : 
a z., spt., Spain; , oranges, wine; » p. 


.. N.S.W. Australia; irrigation — 
Burrow Head, C., S.E. coast. Wigtown, Scot.:_ 


Pal on urb, dist., Carmarthen, Wales; PD. 
Bulgaria, rep., Hastern Europe; area 42,796 sq. 5 


_™.; mountainous; Balkan Mtns., R. Danube | Bursa, ¢., Turkey 60 m. S. Istanbul; fruits, 

-  N. boundary; climate, hot summer, cold carpets, tapestry; cap. of Bithynia prior to the . 
winter, milder in 8.; heavy summer rainfall ; Christian Era, and later of the Ottoman, Em- 
religion : Greek Orthodox; communications : pire; p. 86,021. } 
main rail from Central Burope passes through | Burslem, ¢., part of Stoke-on- -Trent, Staffs. i 


Sea. 
ay Py ‘Bug, R., trib. of Vistula R., Poland, since 1939 
bs frontier between Poland and Ukraine S.S.B. 
Buga, c., Colombia; tr. centre for ReneS coffee, 
= — cacao; p. 19,595. 
Builth Wells, urb. dist. , With medicinal springs, on 
BR. Wye, N. Brecknock, Wales; p. 3,422. 
Buitenzorg, (see Bogor.) 
er RTT he c., 25 m. HE. of Cordova, Spain; p. 
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Bukovina, aa formerly Romania, ceded 
US.S.R. in 1940; now forms part of 
Whrnine: area about 6,000 sq, km.; ch. t. 
- Chernovitsy; Carpathian Mtns., forested; 
_ farming, cereals; cattle. 
Bulawayo, t.. S. Rhodesia; commercial centre; 
gold; p. 45,200. 


a to Istanbul; cattle, pigs, farming, wheat, wine ; | Burton, par., Westmorland, Eng. 
d cap. Sofia; p. 7,022,206. Burton-on-Trent, co. bor., Staffs, Eng, ; brewing "i 
Bulla, t., Bourke, Victoria, Australia, malting; p. 48, 770. 
Bullawarra, t. . Queensland, Australia, _ | Burn, F., Indonesia; W. of Serang. _-_ 
Bulle, ¢., Switzerland; p. 4,644. Burujird, ¢., Persia; cotton, carpets. 
Bullfinch, t., W. Australia, Bury, co. bor., 8.E. Lanes.; cotton spinning and 
_ Bull Run R., N.H. Va., U.S.A., site of Civil War weaving, rayon, dyeing, machinery; p. 48,300. — 
battles, a he Bury St. Edmunds, mun. bor., W. Suffolk; mon- 
" Bulls, bor., N. I., New uy Zealann p. 550. astic remains ; cant implements : p. 18,870. 


; Bue OBR RO Bushi oF ; 
f re, sp ran; exports carpe’ pnides. % 
? Bunbury, W. Australia, 112 m. 8. Perth; port and ar 
commercial centre of large pastoral, agri- 
cultural, fruit growing and timber dist., large 
co-operative butter factory ; .p. 6,204. 
wane wr, dist., Donegal, Ireland ; salmon ; 


Tdaberg. 4 -, Queensland, on Burnett R.; sugar 
factories, timber, dairying, mining; p. 15,921. 
Bungay, wrb, mere on Waveney R., Suifoli, Eng.; 
printing ; p. 433. 
Buninyong,. t;, Victoria, Australia, 
< Bunkers Hill, Charlestown, now part of Boston, 
Mass., U. 8. A.; battle between Americans and 
British, 1775. 
Buntingtord, mit, t., Herts, Eng. 
Buraida, t., Nola: Saudi di Arabia; p. 30,000. 
Burbank, ¢., Cal, U.S.A.; airport, aeroplanes ; 
| p. 34, 337. 
f Burdur, t., Turkey; p. 14,377. 
Bure, R., Norfolk, Ene. 
Burford, - par., Oxford, Eng. 
i Atul t., Gemmany : woolleis, boots sp ~ i 1,000. 
. urgas, sp ulgaria, on Black Sea; exports | Buxton, mun. bor., Derby, Eng.; wa High — 
wheat, wool; p. 43,684. Peak Alsi: tp. 19, 700. cata 
Burgenland, prov., Austria, a. 1,526 sa. m.; p, | Buzau, t., Romania’; rly. centre; cath.: wheat 
267,613, timber, petroleum; p, 43,365. er 
: Burgess Hill, wrb. dist., Sussex, Eng.; bricks, |, Byblos, t., Nile delta, Egypt. ~a 


, tiles; p, 8.343, Bydgoszez (former German Bromb : 
; Burghead, bor., Moray, feel! fisheries; p. 7,426. on R. Buda; rye, potatoes, flax, t ts . Poland 


Burgh-le-Marsh, mit. tay ng. : ; 
Burglen, vil., Altdorf, on Uri, Switzerland ; (White Russia), constituent rep., — 
U.S.8.R.. a. 81,090 sa. m.: cap. aconky De 


epee ‘of William Tell, 
Burgos, t. , Spain; cath.; hosiery, leather. cloth; |. 5,567,976 
Byerstown, i., Queensland, Australia. . 


- , 
: “p. 70,014. : 
Burson prov., Old Castile, Spain; a. 5,425 sa. m.; | Byron C., most easterly po! it if A : 
. aot, const af Nee y point o; Ansbeeliog Pacite 
‘ 


tobacco, fruit, nuts, drugs, cotton; p. 3 F: 
Buskora, €0., "Norway ; a. 5,788 sq. ap D. 
Busselton, ¢., W. Australia; 150 m. from Perth; 

a agr., and dairying district; p. 916, 
Buta, t., N. Belgian Congo; p. 9,153. 
Bute, co., Scot. : a, 218 sq.m.; farming; cattle, 
sheep; fishing; cap, Rothesay ; p. 19,974, ; 
Bute, s Firth of Clyde, Scotland, 16 m. jong and — 
3-5 m. broad. 
Bute, Sine of, strait, 6m. between isle of Bute and 


Buton, i off coast of Celebes I.. Indonesia. 


Butt of Lewis, promontory with lighthouse; — 
Lewis, Hebrides, Sete Sentient & 


aes at ae U.S.A. 3 copper, lead, silver; 
a vil., Cumberland, Eng.; tourist — 
Buttermere, Z., Cumberland, Ene.;: 14 Jong, 


#m. wide. 
Butterworth, t., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa, — 


Bultfontein, t.."G. of Good Hope, 8. Africa ; ob on Niger, R . Nigeria, Ww. Africa; <p. © 
, 
4 
; 


D. 393, 


oe iy a. 


i ic Mediterranean, 9 m. S. of 
> 8. 88a. m.; penal set ranent.. 


Majorca 
Caceres, .. W. Spain; a. 7,705 sq. m.; 
Caceres, es | agg Spain, 
: in 
ancient Castra | ilia ; p. 51,774. 
Cachar, dist., Assam, I 5 
centre of tea-crowing in India; 2#. 3,654 sa. 
Cachoeira, t., nr. Salvador (Baia), aril: Dp. 10.431. 
er, vil., Lanark, Seot.; scene of betrayal of 


1805. 
mah er min., Merioneth, Wales; alt, 2,929 ft. 
_ Cadillac, t., Mich., ht aoe aoe tyres, wood, 


: 


bi 


felltet 

it 
a 
e 


; fine ne 


Ps 


e: 
A 
EES 


rub 
Ae 
ae8 


ean CO a 


ai 
1 : 
ul 
ven 
Ee 
as 
nna 
. 


; + D. 4, 
he cate hae ee bor., Menai Strait, Wales, cap. 
C.; cas. where first Prince of Wales 
wes-abrisiaped: F eonky Be Wales, 
5 & 


33,300. 
t of Israel; once —_ official 
Roman Governors 


Mazaca, once residence of 
of Cappadocia ; now trading centre. 
a eee , Luzon, Philippine Is Is,; p. 246,700. 
taly, prov. of Pesaro and “Urbino; p. 


‘Ttalian prov . comprising 8. half of Sar- 
EAT pacting p. 479,200. 
» spt., cap., Sardinia, 8. end of isl.; cath. 
and univ.: exports lead, zine; p. 137,781. 
Alpes-Maritimes dep. ; 
of Cork and Kerry, 


A 


cas. and abbey. 

{ t., Kerry, Ireland; on R. Valencia. 
_ Gahors, t., cap., Lot, he “cath. ; distilleries, 
a shoe factories ; D. 15,3845 


t. 
Caicos see Turks and Caicos 
in Inverness and Banff, Scot.; 


alt. 4,084 ft. 


Cairns, ‘spt., Queensland, Australia, on_ Trinity 
F Bay ; finesugar, bs rr alee net oy dairying, 
Za and mining; p. 16,641. 


Cairn’ , Inverness and Aberdeen, Scot. ; 
alt. 4,241 


mnfs. cotton, 


univ.; tourist centre; 


r 

H cal, te busca. of modern Egypt on R. bank 
= 

} 


8.A. 5 
pers traffic; p 
wow y OF Bee nih. "Norfolk, Eng. ; 

resort. 


mountainous; herring poor » 
quarrying ; ch. aah Thue Dd. 28.604. 


tae 


| Caivano, industl. 


a. 
Se ie 
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Italy; NB. of Naples. 
Cajamarca, dep. Peru; a. 12,698 60, 
hatin 


mining and agr.; p. 639,942, 
ks Peru; cottons, woollens, 


Cajamarca, 
Pp Se 
kernels, be eee ivory ; wre 

© Sg 7 geake enezuela ; cattle, 


region, extreme S.W. Italy, mountaino : 
and fertile; cereals, fruit; copper, marbles 
tunny fish; a. 5,830sq.m.; p. 2,034,000. z 
ete t., Romania, on Bulgarian frontier, opp. 


Calahorra, t., ‘> a cath. ; fruit, wine: 
on R. Ebro; P. 

Calais, spt., N.E. Pag great embarkation. ‘point 
for travellers, pou to and 21 m. payneed 
from Dover ; fishing ;_ p. 50,048. 

Calais Maine, ¢., anve Bt. Croix R.; * sawnills 
and shipyards ; p. 5,1 KS 

ona me . Chile, on ‘Anisoandle “nail aly. 5 


Cyto: Is., Enttopine Is., between Mindoro ¢ 


8. Spain; pyrites, olives; 
commune 

re | eereneme 
ag jon “4 

centre; p. 17,890. ane Ts 

Calasiao. t., Luzon, Philippines; hi “hats; pb. “19,025. 

commune, Sicily; Garil baldi deteyied- 

Neapolitans, May 1860; 2. dss Fe 
t.. Spain, 55 m Ws iaomae cas.; 


p. 18, af uw + 
Calbayog. ~ Baanas, Elipipe toes hemp trade, 
Calcutta, largest c., former pry "India, or A 

Hoogli; vast trade; c. ae 

docks ; jute-mills ; exports “ge cotton, | 

a, ee, ip silk, 


. mM. 5 ; cap. pl ,006 
er, 1 Seda Midlothian ; chale mines, 
Calder, BR. ty 4 : joins the Ribble. * 
Calder, Ww.R. Yorke, Eng.; trib. of AireR. | 
Caldera, spt., A . le; p. 1,025. 
Caldwell, t.. rida UB. D. 7,272. 
Caldwell, N.Y.. ; summer resort on L. 


Galay Ie ie off Pembroke coast, Wales ; Highthenees 


ledonia, t., Ont., aah 
Canal, from Moray Firth A Loch 
Linnhe, Scot., connecting North Sea with 
caf tianties 624 m. long; opened in 1882, 
era, t., Chile; rly. junction ; p. 8,426, 
Galerios 8.E. Cal, U.S.A. ; pia cotton ; Pp. 5,416. 
if of Man, em. . 1, 8.W. I. of Man, Ting. ; a. 620 


Calgary, prin. t., Alberta prov., Canada; centre 
of soaaitan country; lumber-mills, tanneries ; 
+ t., cap., Valle a Cauca, Colombia, on Cauca. 
BR; + coal, voppes 2 47,160 
Calicut, spt., Malabar coast of Madras, 
India; exports coffee . spives + D, 126,352. 
Calif important of Pacific States, 
U.S.A. 3 156,803 sq, m.; mountainous and 
forested but fertile Piitedn salubrious and 
pg dM wealthy ; oil, natura! 


silver, oil. refining ; 
cap. dacmmpantar: chief port and largest c, San 
Francisco; has 279 incorporated cities; p.- 
10,031 000. 

California, G. of, Mexico; 700 m. long; inlet of 
Pacific Ocean. 

California, Lower, terr., Mexico; between Gulf of 
C. and Pacific; a. 55,654 sq. m., cap. La Paz; 
chiefly a sterile region; some mineral wealth ;- 


Dp. 130,378. - 

Calimere Point, most 8. point of Coromandel 
Coast, India, 

Calistoga, t., Cal., U.8.A.; tr. centre, wine, 


pes; hot springs ; p, 1, 124. 
fiat rural on bis Kilkenny, Ireland, on the 
King’s B.; 


6,832. 
Callander, mit. i nk on ae Be Perth, Scot. ; 
be ve gute of the Highlands *fourist resort ; 

p. 
Callao, dep. Parts a. 14 sqg..m.; cap. C.; ov. 
ier ol 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
vil., Uig, Lewis, Scot.; Druidical 
sircles, + . 
lao a9 spt., Peru; exports sugar, cotton; D. 
BETA 


Calne, mun. brs Wilts, Eng., a case Te 
dairying, food processing; DP. 5,348. 
Calonne-Ricouart, commune, France, Pas-de- 
Calais dep.; coal; p. 11,497. 
Calota, gold-field dist., Colombia. 
Calstock, t., E. Cornwall, Eng., nr. Tavistock. 
See c., Catania, Sicily; cath.; mmnfs.; 
p. 38,178. 
Caltanissetta, f., Sicily, Italy; cath.; sulphur; 
cap. of prov. of same name; p. 58,547. 
Caluire-et-Clare, sub. of Lyons, France, 
Saéne R.; coal; p. 16,126. é 
Calumet, ¢., Mich., U.S.A., on peninsula in L. 
Superior: copper mining; p. 7,460. 
Calvados, dep., N.W. France; a. 2,197 sa. m.; 
livestock, dairying, fisheries, textiles, liqueur 
brandy; p. 404,900. 
Calvi, spt., N.W. coast, Corsica; fishing; Dv. 
2,586. 
Calvinia, t., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa: p. 3,627. 
Cam, R., Cambridge, Eng., trib. of Ouse, 40 m. 
Camagiiey, prov., Cuba; a. 10,169 sq. m.: PD. 


on 


487,076. 

Camagiiey, ¢.. Central Cuba; cap, of prov.; 
Dp. 155,827. 

Camagiiey, t., Peru; sugar-cane; founded by 


verge Columbus’s lieutenant, in 1515; p. 

155,827. i 

Camajore, ¢., Central Italy, foot of Apuan Alps, in 
prov. of Lucca; old church. 

Camana, t., Peru; p. 2,253. 

Camargue, I. at mouth of R. Rhéne, formed by 
mouths of Rhéne; a. 300 sq. m. 

Camarines Norte, prov., Luzon, Philippine Is. ; 
mtns, and fertile land; agr., minerals; cap. 
Daet; a. 829 sq.m.; D. 98,324, 

t., Wash., U.S.A.; agr., pulp, paper, 
fruit canning. 

Cambay G., separates Kathiawar Peninsula from 
Bombay State, India. 

Mae s em metropolitan bor., London, Eng.; p. 

Cambodia, French associated state, Indo-China ; 
a. 67,550 sq. m.; contains the great Tonle- 
sap L.; cap. Pnom-penh on Mekong R.; 
cattle breeding, fisheries; rice, coffee, pepper, 
rubber; p, 3,277,000, 

Cambodia, C., extreme 8S. of Cambodia, Indo-China, 

Camborne, ¢., Cornwall, Eng., 11 m. 8.W. Truro; 
old tin and copper mines; p. 35,420. 

Cambrai, t., France, on Schelde R.; dep. Nord; 
linen, brewing, soap; Peace of Cambrai in 
1529; p. 26,129. 

Cambridge, co., Eng.; a. 877 sq. m.; flat, Fens 
in N.; Rs.: Ouse, Nen, Cam; agr.: wheat, 
oats, potatoes, fruit, dairying; p. 175,670. 

Cambridge, mun. bor., co. t., Cambridge, Eng., on 
Cam R.; univ.; radio and scientific instru- 
ments; p. 90,590. 

Cambridge, bor., Auckland, N. I., New Zealand. 

ee a t., Maryland, U.S.A; oysters; p. 

Cambridge, ¢., Mass., U.S.A., 3 m. from Boston; 
seat of Harvard Univ. ; p. 111,300, 

Cambridge, t., Ohio, U.S.A.; coal, iron, clay, oil; 
glassware, pottery; p. 15,044. 
Cambuslang, par., Lanark, Scot.; 

limestone; on Clyde R. 

Camden, mftg. and residtl. c, of New Jersey, U.S.A., 
on Delaware R., suburban and opposite 
Philadelphia; iron foundries, chemicals, glass, 
wireless sets, shipbuilding; p. 120.500. 

Camden Town, 4 and residentl, dist., London, 


coal, iron, 


ndustl, 
Ing., N.E. of Regent’s Park. 

Camel, R., E. Cornwall, Eng., 30 m, 

Camerino, c., Central Italy, prov. Macerata in 
Apennines; the ancient Camerium, annexed to 
Papal States in 16th century; univ, cath, 

Cameron, c., Texas, U.S.A.; p. 5,040. 

Cameron Bay, t., Canada, by Great Bear Lake; 
radium, 

_ Cameroons, region of W. Africa, between Bight of 

Biafra and L. Chad, formerly German colony ; 

now administered as trust territories under the 

United Nations by Britain and France. The 

British portion has an a. of 34,081 sq. m.; 

p. 1,000,000; and is attached to Nigeria. The 

French portion autonomous territory ; a. 166,489 

sd.m.; cap. Yaundé; palm oil, ivory, cocoa, 


ee eee ee ee ee ne rae 
A 4 : ine at 
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Campagna, 


wa 
- - = 


tobacco; p. 2,819,981; range of mins. close to 
hore, highest point Cameroon, 13,000 ft. 

igs one of the Philippine islands in 
Mindanao Sea; mtns.; sugar, rice, tobacco; 
a. 96 sq. m., D. 40,805. 


Campagna, region, 8. Italy, to N. and S. of Naples; 
a, 5,250 sq. m.; mainly agr. and fruit growing, 
with many popular coast resorts; sulphur: 

' p. 4,240,000. 

= Italy; malarial coastal plain round 

Rome: now being drained; new commune of 

Latina founded 1932. 


iy fay 


Campanha, ¢., Minas Geraes, Brazil; industl. 
Campbellford, ¢., Ontario, Canada; lumber, flour, 


goods; p. 3,018. 
t., spt., New Brunswick, Canada; 


a. : 
Campbeltown, burgh, spt., Kintyre, Argyll, Scot.; 


distilling, fishing; p. 7,079. 

, st., Yucatan, Mexico; hot, flat and 
unhealthy; a. 19,670 sq. m.; rice, cotton, log- 
wood, chicle, sisal: p. 90,460. 

Campeche, cap. t. of st., spt., Mexico, fine city on 
G. of Mexico; exports logwood, sisal, hemp; 
D. 28,895. . 

ba pe t., Victoria, Australia, dairying dist. ; 
D. 3,029. 

Camperdown, ¢., Natal, S. Africa. 

Camperdown, vil. on dunes, N. Holland, Nether- 


among the Apennines; a. 
D. 387,700. 
Campobasso, fortfd. t., 50 m. N.E. Naples, Italy, 
famous for cutlery and arms; p. 31,558. 
Campobello di Licata, t., Sicily; sulphur mines. 
Campobello di Massara, t., Sicily; quarrying. 
Campos, c., st. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; coffee, 
sugar; p. 52,677. 
Campsie range of hills, Stirling, Scot.;. 
highest point 1,894 ft. 


Campton, t., N.H., U.S.A.; resort; p. 7,130. 
Campulung 


’ é., Muscel, Romania, N.W. of Buchar- 
est; first cap. of Wallachia ; summer resort; 


ada, Dominion of, N. America; dominion 
founded 1867, and now inc. all Brit, N. American 
Federation of ten provinces: Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward I., Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Br. Columbia, Newfoundland with Labrador, 
and the terr. of Yukon and N.W. Territories 
(Franklin, Keewatin, Mackenzie); a. 3,843,110 
sq. m.; cap. Ottawa; Great Lakes; Rocky 
Mtns.; Great Plains; St. Lawrence, Saskat- 
chewan, and Mackenzie Rs.; extreme climate, 
Pacific seaboard mild; coniferous forest belt 
except for Central grasslands, tundra in N.; 
agr.: wheat, oats, dairying; pulp, paper; 
coal, gold, copper, nickel; fisheries; furs; 
hydro-electric power; important mnfs.; p. 
13,585,000. 

Canadian R., trib, (flowing from New Mexico) of 
Arkansas R., U.S.A., 900 m. 

Canajoharie, t., N.Y., U.S.A.; agr., dairying 
food packing; p. 2,577. 

Canal Zone, Panama, strip of land leased to U.S.A. 
for Panama Canal; a, 558 sq. m. (191 sq. m. 
water); p. 51,827. 

Cafianea, spt., Brazil, S. of Santos. 

Cananea, t., Mexico, cattle, copper,. silver, lead, 
zine; p. 11,006. 

Cafiar, prov., Ecuador; a, 1,521 sq. m.; cap. 
Azoques; Inca remains; agr., Panama hats; 
p. 99,800. 

Canary Is., or Canaries, group of 7 islands belong- 
ing to Spain, 12 m. off cst. Africa and 700 m. 8. 
of Gibraltar, compr. Tenerife I., the largest 
(cap. Santa Cruz), Gran Canaria (cap. Las 
Palmas), Palma, Gomera, Hierro, Fuerteven- 
tura, Lanzarote; tropical produce; ch. ex- 
ports, bananas, oranges, tomatoes, vegetables 
and tobacco; wine, cochineal, a. 4,685 sq. m., 
D. 790,897. ~ 

Canastota, t., N.Y., U.S.A.; engineering, furniture, 
plastics; p. 4,150. 

Canberra, seat of govt. of Commonwealth, Aus- 
tralian Capital Territory, Australia; 911 sq. 
m.; p. (of territory) 16,905. 


Ey are ates 


SR yy Eee ee 


spt., N cat. 
yj barded by British 1865; est. p. 
Capann 


= 


dep., Uruguay; a. 1,834sq.m.; wine; 
D. 200,308. 
wba 18.858 Pontevedra prov., Spain, indusil. ; 


p. 15. . 

de Onis, commune, Spain; -» cattle ; 
coal, co . tanning; p. 9,936. Sagem Ae 
Cangas de ‘. Oviedo prov., Spain ; woollens, 


24,000. 
cantoatei, 2 Girgenti, Sicily; sulphur; in fruit- 
growing dist.; p. 27. 
Canna, sm. I., Hebrides, Scot.; basaltic Win. 
Cannanore, ¢. 5 


a; exports tim 
coconuts ; *. 27,700. 
Cannes, spt., dep. Alpes-Maritimes, France, 
ay. ; famous winter resort; 
Pp. 


20 m. 
- ‘umes ; 


urb. dist., Staffs, Eng.; coal-mining; in 
Chase mining dist.; p. 40,630. 

, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; coal, gas, oil; 
Pp. 12,599. 

Canopus, anc. c., Lower Egypt, er. temple to 


Serapis. 
Canosa, ¢., Apulia, 8. Italy; cath.: the Roman 
Canusium; p. 27,341. 
a . N. Italy. 
spt., Nova Scotia, Canada; p. 1,418, 
mins., N. Spain. 


, prov. dist., 8. LL, New Zealand; a. 
13,940 sd. m.; cap. Christchurch; p. 265,614. 
Canterbury Plains, rich grazing and wheat- 
growing dist. 8. I., New Zealand, along along E = 
famous for “‘ Canterbury Lamb.” 
Cantho, ¢., Indo-China, on Mekong R.; rice, 
fish; tr. centre; p. 27,000. 
ch. c., former treaty port, Kwangtung 
prov,, 8. China, 90 m. N.W. H " 
exports silk, tea, matting : important trade 
centre; p. 1,413,160. 
Canton, ¢., Ul. U.S.A.; mnfs.; p. 11,577. 
Canton, i Bes agr. t.. Ohio, hign coal, 
farm machinery Pp. 130, 
Cap Haitien, Rep. of Hail: *bom- 


40,000. 
, Lucea prov., Italy; silk industry ; 
p. 39, aay. 


Cape Bay, Newfoundland. 
Cape Breton L., Nova Scotia, E. Canada; farming, 
timber, fishing; a. 3,120 sq. m.; ch. ¢t. Sydney. 
Cape Chidley, J. off N. point. of Labrador. 
Cape Coast, t., Gold Coast, Brit. W. Africa; palm 
oil; p. 33.061, 
Cape Girardeau, i., Missouri, Dee-4 Pp. 19,426. 
C. of Good Hope, prov., Union of 8. Afri 
277,137 sq. m. (inc. Walvis Bay); 
features : ensberg Mins., Orange and 
Caledon B., Gr. Karroo, Lit. Karroo; scanty 
rain except S. and E. cst.; maize, fruit; sheep. 
goats; minerals, diamonds; races: Dutch, 
British, Bantu; cap. Cape Town; p. of the 
Colony proper ‘and E. Griqualand, Transkei, 
Tembuland, Pondoland, Bechuanaland; p. 
4,045,805, ow whom 859,611 are whites. 
Good Hal ee ead headland, 


> 


expo: 
(whites 214, 201 ). 
Cc. Verde Portuguese Is., in Atlantic, 350 
m. W. of C. Verde, Africa ; divided into two 


_ 


466, 
| Capo a 
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groups, Barlavento (Windward) and Sotayento — 
Gerrard Ts mie aod bits 
a. an “gro q . 

Praia; Sao Vicente coaling st. for all bean - 

tion to 8S. America; p. 181,256. 

anes (fell Hum), ore: in time A Christ an “ 

L 5 5 ; 

pa ty Palestine, on the N. shore 

Capis, Pe haa Panay, Philippines; mnfs.; 


Pp 


"Istria, spt., Trieste Free Terr.; cath., old 
fort; Austro-Italian disputes over ownership 
since very early days; p. 11,995, 4 
Cappowtin, fs Waterford, jand; on Blackwater 


Capraia, I. 2 he een. 16 m. E. Cor- | 
sica + rt, called Caprari 
| Caprera, 1 . off N.E. Sardinia, aes Garibaldi 


commune, Tuscany, Italy; birthplace 
lO; Pp. 3,195. 


2 Os. 


of Michelangel 
aed be = 2% and ¢., nr. Naples; tourist resort; resi- 


dence of Augustus and Tiberius; the ancient 
Caprae; famous Blue Grotto; fine wines; 
p. (t.) 4,500; (1.) 8,050. 
ancient fort, c., 20 m. N. of Naples, founded 
y the Etruscans, came under Roman rule, 
sacked by Saracens; modern t. 2 m. N. of 
site of ancient Casilinum; fireworks-making; 


cath.; p. 14,375. 
Caracas, = . 8 m. inland from its — 


cap., Venezuela, 
. La Guaira; cath.; univ.; exports coffee, 
cacao; p. 269,030. 


fe 


garavelas, spt., Porto Seguro, B: F 
Carballo, ¢. ee Spain; industl.; p. 18,159. 
Carbondale, t., Penns., U.S.A; anthracite ; Pp. 
Carbonear, spt., Conception Bay, Newfoundland, 
Canada; p. 3,468. 
| Carbonia, i. Sardinia, recently built; near coal; — 
D. 
Carcar, t., "ibe Philippine Is., sugar industry; 


D. 36,308. 
Carcassonne, ¢., Aude, France; on Aude R.; 
historic citadel; farm implements; wines, 


cloth; p. 38, oe 
ente, t., of Cullera, Valencia, Spain. 
prov., Vownaor: a. 1,495 sd. m.; 
Tulcan; Pt 80,650. 
. Matanzas, Cuba; sugar, tobacco; 


cap. 


Dp tia” 

of spt., C0 bor., Glamorgan, 8. Wales; 
univ. Soxikn, iron, tinplate *wks., ship- 
building, ag Me ed exports coal, machinery ; 


suffered greatly from depression ‘in inter-war 
years; p. 243,500. 
mun, bor., co. t., Cardigan, 8. Wales, on 
Teifi R.; nih 3,682. 
We. bay. Wales, 70 m. extent N. and8. 
, maritime co., S. Wales; moun- 
tainous; a. 692sq.m.; mainly agr,, mines, and 
quarries ; p. 55,164. 
Cardington, * ng. 
Cardona, t., Barcelona, Spain. 
Cardross, . vil., Dunbarton, Scot., on Clyde 
R.; death of King Robert Bruce, 
Cardwell, te Gagenaand Australia; harbour; 
gold-mining dis 
on ay from Paris to Cherbourg, 
D. 


t. 
+ D. 3,656. 

ee Ve ohio, U.S.A.; mkt. gardening; 

Caribbean Sea, between W. Indies and Central 
and 8. America; a. 7,500 sa. m. 

Caribou, t., Maine, U.S.A. ; p. 8,218. 

Caribrod, ¢, Jugoslavia, on Nisava R.; p. 4,000. 

Carimata L., off S.W. Borneo, Indonesia. 

Carinthia, prov., Austria; a. 3,681 sd. m.; cap. 
Klagenfurt; mountainous; mineral springs ; 
rye, oats; lead, iron; pD. 497,87 bag 

Carisbrooke, t., I. of Wight, Eng.; cas. prison of 
Charles I gaz: > Dp. 4,700. 

Carleton Flap t., Ontario, Canada; p. 4.305, 


Carlingford, t., spt., Louth, Treland, on Carling- 
ford Bay; oysters 

Carlingford, Lough, inlet of sea between Down and 
Louth, tis 

Carlinville, ¢., Ill., U.S.A.; bricks and tiles, agr. 
machinery ; D. 4,965. 


iret rer cas. and cath. ; 


Carlof it, Italy, on San Pietro Sardinia: 
ai ia Dp. 7,825. 
a bs Treland; brewing, milling; p. 7,465. 
ee Ireland : ¥. 34,048. 
sbad, see Karlovy Vary. 
atlsbad’ Caverns, NM., U.S.A.; huge limestone 
urists. 


ees, dor., NJ, OSA? brass, marble; 
_ p. 5,644. 

award urd. dist., Notts, Eng.; lace, hosiery; 
iuke, £., Lanark, Scot. ; engineering ; p. 10.178. 
~ Carmagnola, mfig. t., N. Italy, on Melba R.: > D. 
EEE SB 
armarthen, mun. bor., cap. of co., Wales, on Towy 
R.; tinplate; p. 12,520. 
en Bay, Carmarthen, Wales; 18 1. 


Dereticthenahire, co., 8. Wales + a. 920 sa. > 
mountainous : >; mainly pastoral iand: 


 -p. 171,000, 
i aux, ¢, Tarn, France; glass mftg.; p. 
alt. 1,932 ft. 


Pe It 196. 

Carmel, ae Israel ; 

- Carmen de Bolivar, spt., Campeche Bay, Mexico. 

- Carmona, ¢., Spain ; olives, ine fruit; p. 24,876. 

Carnac, vil., Morbihan, N.W. France; S.E. of 

: pouest: ; prehistoric stone monuments and 

- 0) tefeeles,. 4 

a t., on Gascoyne R., W. Australia; 

845. 

( camatie, dist., Madras, India; . British conquest 

cs Carneeia, -bor., Penns., U.S.A.; steel, iron; p. 
12,663. 


Gamegie, L., W. Australia, 
_ Carnew, t. , Wicklow, Treland; granite, slate. 
Carnforth, urb, dist., Lancs, Eng.; my, centre; 


394, 
~osbielatie: burgh, ale Seot., on N. Sea; 
‘summer resort 4,974 
Carnsore Point, S. Wexford, Treland. 


Carntogher Mtns., range of mins, Londonderry, 
" N. proland. 
Carntual, ¢., Kerry, Ireland. 
Carnwath, vil., nark, Scot.; coal, shale, iron. 
: Cae, Fe Mich’, U.S.A; sugar beet refining; p. 


Carolina, see N. and §. Carolina. 
Caroline Is., archipelago in W. Pacific, about 549 
in number, lying between the Philippines and 

"i the Marshall Group, former Japanese mandate 

‘ ' now U.S.A, trust terr.; ch. export copra. 

Caroni R., Venezuela, S. America; trib, of Ori- 
noco; 400 m 
Carovigno, t., Apulia, S. Italy. 

Carpathian. "Mtns., ‘range separating Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary from Galicia, and 
Transylvania from Moldavia, 805 m. long; 
highest point, Tatra 8,740 ft. 

_ Carpentaria, G. of, North Australia; between 

, CG. Arnhem and G. York. 
__ Garpentras, c., Vaucluse, Preaee on R. Auzon; 
many antiatuities p. 14,222. 
a a , Modena, Central Italy; cath. ; 
p. 33,000. 
Carrantuohill Mtn., Kerry, Ireland; loftiest in 
; peguicnaey Reeks and all Ireland, alt. 


Carrara, t., Massa-e-Carrara, Central Italy ; famed 
i for white marble ; p. 58,525. 
Carrefio, commune, ‘Oviedo prov., Spain; cattle, 
fishing, sardine canning ; p. 10,009. 
Carrick, dist., 8. Ayr, Sco’ 
Carrickiergus, spt., Belfast Lough, N, Treland; 
oysters; p. 6,184 
Carrickmacross, urd. dist., mkt. t., 


Monaghan, 
Treland; p. 


aeeiecon ehancin rural Ca co. t., Leitrim, 
Treland; p. (of dist.) 8,833 
Carrick-on-Suir, urb. dist... mkt. t.,- Tipperary, 


Treland; coal, timber; p. 4,851. 
Carril, spt., N.W. Spain, S, of Santiago. 


Carrizal-Aito, ¢ , Atacama prov., Chile; copper 
nines. 
Carrizal-Bajo, ¢. Atacama prov., Chile: port for 


Carrizal-Alto, "25 m. E. 


Sealisten 2 Eng., on’ ‘Baden Cai 7 


works. 


"| catron, Loch, inlet, coast, Ross and Cromarty, : 
Carse of Gowrie, Perth, Scot.. fertiia' Gobatal dist. 


between Perth and Dundee. 


beige yr urb. dist., Surrey, Eng., nr. Croydon ; 4 


62,240. 

ms Carson City, cag cig cae eee) a, U.8.A, silver and 

‘old pe p. Hl 
Carst , vil., Lan Lanark, Scot., N-E. of Lanark t. 
Cartagena, spt., cap. of dep. ‘Bolivar, on N. coast of 

Colombia, S. America; exports hides, gold; 
Pp. 106,820. 

spt., Raval arsenal, Murcia, E. Spain; 

fine wharves and harbour; cath.; exports 
hides, gold: p. 117.325. 
Cartago, ¢., Cauca, Colombia; p. 14,750, 

Cartage, prov., Costa Rica, Ceniral America ; 
coffee, fruits? p. 114,731; cap. C., p. 34,527. 
Carteret, bor., wi. U.S.Al; metal and oil re- 

fining, chemicals, tobacco; p. 71,967. 
Carter Fell, min., Northumberland. Eng., 1,815 ft. 
a oom bor., Wellington, a New Zea- 
an 
Carthage, c., N.E. Tunis, with ruins of ancient 
Carthage: ‘amnteyed by the Romans 146 B.c. 
Missouri, U.S.A.; coal; p. 20,585, 
.» Lanes, Eng., near Ulverston, 
Comens spt, Venezuela, near Cumana; p. 
Casablance, larveat t., spt., French zone, ‘Morocco ; 
Casablanca, t., Valparaiso, Chile. : 
. t., S.E. of Lisbon, Portugal. 
Piedmont, Italy; cath.; cement; p. 


y Yan 


janie eS 
37,703. 
t., Italy; on R. Po, near Parma; 
p. 15,012. 


Casas Grandes, t., N.W. Chihuahua st., Mexico; 
Aztec ruins ; a 000. 

Cascade Range, N. America; extends N. and S. 
through Brit. Columbia, Washington, and 
Oregon between Rocky Mtns. and Pacific est. 
Highest Rak Mt. Rainier, 14,440 ft. 


Cascina, ¢., Pisa, Italy; on R. Arno; silk mnfs. 
bso ws t, tay, N. of Mt. Vesuvius; royal 
cath. ; silks; p. 51,423, 


Cashel, urd. dist., ¢., "Tipperary, oe cath. 
(ruined) on Rock of Cashel; p. 3 

Casino, ¢., N.S.W., Australia; p. 698. 

Casiquiare, R., Venezuela, joins Orinoco to the Rio 
hs ge a trib. of the Amazon. 

Casoli, t., Chieti, Italy, on mtn. side. 

Caspe, ¢., on a Guadalupe, Spain ; P. 9,033. 

Casper, t. Wyoming, U.S.A.; petroleum; p. 


Caspian Sea, U.S.8.R., 760 m. long, 270 m. wide, 
170,000 sq. m., between Asia and Burope; 
largest, inland sea in the world: surface 85 ft. 
below ocean; fisheries; ports: Astrakhan, 
Baku. Derbent. 

Casquets, dangerous rocks, 7 m. we of Alderney, 
Tema patton melons; p. 31,000 


Milan, Lombardy: Prince Eugene 
detested “py French 1705. 

Cassel, ¢., y; on Fulda R.; museums, 
palace, | library; machinery, textiles ; p. 
216,100. 

Cassel, t., dep. Nord, France; p. 2,912. 
sino, t., Campania, Ttaly, formerly San Ger- 
mano; the ancient Casinum. 


Castelbuono, ¢., Sicily; mineral springs, 
Castelflorentino, ie Tuscany, nr. Florence, 


Castelfranco, t. - pro. BC Bologna, Italy: p. 2,925. 
Castelfranco, ¢), Tre viso, Haly ; le church and 

paintings; silk; P: 4,240, : 
Castellamare, wat a) 


dockyard t., Bay of Naples, 

Italy ; aati springs ; D. 43,725. 

Castellamare del sae spt., N.W. Sicily ; wat, pl., 
tuna fishing; p,. 18,032. 

Castello Branco, c. oe ‘Portugal, cap. of dist. same 
name; p. 299,670. 

Castellon de la Plana, prov., Spain, on Mediter- 
a aati by mg cap agin enainly y mths. ; 

. 8d.m.; cap. aioe . 324,136. 

Castellon de la Plana, t., i 


D. 46,876. ee sa aaa 
Gastolnandary. £ Aude, Tae on L 


age by Black ‘Prince, (1355; 


» . 


D. 


dng hey 


Canca, dep. of Colombia Rep.; a, 11,057 


cap. noe Pp. 427,380. 
ion between 


Cnaivided by 
Caucasus, 


Castile, formerly a 
a Tato Old and New 
Castine, t., Me., U.S.A., on Penobscot B.; resort 
cap.. Mayo; “ 


. urd. dist., Ireland, 
of Castlebar ” battle Sveht here in an ikebeliion 
Of 1798: p. 4,939. 


Cand 
seer asa pain; p. 7,442. ‘ 
erset, Hng.. NE. of Yeovil: | Candny. £2 Nord, France: Jace and re *, 


vil., Stirlingshire, Scot. ; stn. on Roman Cauguenes, t., Chile; cap, of Maule’ DIOv. > De. 
, wi dep. Hautes-Pyrénées, “France; 
rural disi., t., Leics, Eng.: p. | Cautin, enw 8. Chile: a. 6.705 sq. m.% ep. 


burgh, Kirkcudbright, Scot.; Pi ang Baye ia, rises in. the W. Ghats, 
> DP. 3,000. flows into Bay of Bengal through Mysore sh 
urb. dist., W.R., Yorks, Eng.; glass,| Madras; 400 m. 
chemicals, coal: p. 43,400. Cava or La Cava, 5 
5 : resort; textiles; p. eee Pa indices - 
vaillon, commune, ‘France; 
cath.; p. 12,522, psgee Pd ~ 
Cavan, inland co., Ulster, Ireland: a. 746 sa. “m5 


Cavarzere 
industl.; p. 22,821. a. 
Cavite, spt., Luzon, Philippines; pi, 43,310. i 


wwador, . irnshire, Scot. 
Cates eet meen omg te 
), cap. whpore 
Pradesh, ape es the aaraeee fig. Uta 


| une 1948; fine Europeans in 1857: grain, cotton, woollens; : 
. harbour; p. 22,356. 487,924. me. 
i Castro ‘del Rio, ¢. Andalusia, Spain; on Guadjo | Caxias, ¢., Maranhao,  igeaiene ar em. 
Hi BE; cotton, ‘rice; Pp. 17,409. 

i Guibiatpern-te Sicily, Italy; rock salt, sulphur | Cayambe, min., Andes, Ecuador; alt. 19,535 ft. 
ov mines; p. 26,400, Cayenne, spt., cap., Fr. Guiana, 8. America 
. Castrop-Rauxel or pays Rauxel, t., Westphalia, famous for pepper ; p. 11,704, > 

_ Germany; industl.; coal, cement, ‘tar products, | Cayey, mun. and t., $.E. Puerto Rico; tobacco, 

v tiles, brandy: p. b5.218, coffee, sugar; p. 31,391; p. of t. 5,622. 
ie t., Sicily, nr. Milazzo, Cayman Is., dependency of Jamaica ; a. 93 sq.m, ; 
>. Santander, N. Spain; Dp. 6,690; consists of Grand Cayman, p. 6,331, 
& sardines, iron ore; p. 11,800. cap. Georgetown; Little gd ne p. 6 63; and 
_ Castrovillari, ¢., Calabria, $. Italy ;_o!d Norman Cayman Brac, p. 1,296; turtle and ‘shark 
t cas.; Olive oil, cheese, wine; p. 11,712. fishing. 

_ at I. (or Guanahani), Bahamas, W. Indies; a. | Cazalla de la mgr commune, 8. W. Spain; iron 
—_ $40 sq.m.; D. 3,820. and og derss M58. 

a t., Piura dep.; Peru; Panama hats. Cosas , Atlantic festa i. Brazil ; a. 59,168 

: talca, ¢., Turkey in Europe. m.; sugar, cotton, coffee, robber: ‘cap, 
a ‘old prov., N.E. Spain; a. 12,427 sq.m. Fortaleza: p. 3,433,027. 
ph mountainous; wooded; cereals; mnfs.: | Ceara, see Fi Fortaleza. 
fl cottons, woollens, silks ; rich in minerals; cap. | Cebu, ., sees 2 aie Oo forested ; 
ie Barcelona coal; a. 1,7 /m. 3. P. 1,183,000 
i: Catamarca, prov. N.W. Argentina; a. 40,942 sa. | Cebu, ch. t., Cet , Philippines ; exports copra, 
fd m.; cap. C.; farming and mining ; p. 145,216. tobacco, sugar; p. 158,02 

rr . I. off Luzon, Philippines: hilly, | Cedar or Red Cedar, R, oo" m.), Iowa, trib, of 
bi fertile; rice, corn, eotton, hemp, coconuts; Mississippi R. 
= be Ate Dp. 63,530. Cedar Falls. ¢., Towa, U.S.A.; p. 9,349. 


PTO, EB. coast Sicily; city several Cotar Mountain, hil: Virginia, Usa; here Stone- 
times rebuilt in consequence of earthquakes ; wall Jackson defeated i Banks 18 
at foot of = Etna; cath.; univ.; textiles, | Cedar Rapids, c., lowa, U.S.A.; rep centre; farm 


a dyeing ; 63,906 ; a. of prov. 1,907 sa. m.:| machinery, lumber: p. 78,000. 

- p. 696, Cedartown, t., Ga., USA textiles, rubber 

; , ¢., 8. Italy, in prov. of same name; tyres; cottonseed oil; p. 9,025. 

q univ.; silks, velvets; p. 47,125. Cedros, I., off W. coast, Lower California, Mexico. 

i. bor., U.S.A.; industl.; | Ceduna, spt., Gr. Australian Bight, S. Australia; 

: flour, cement, textiles; p. 4, 6k. p. 499. 

Catastrophe C., 'S. extremity of Eyre Peninsula, colata, | sph» Palermo, N. Sicily; sardine fishing ; 

S. Australia. D 

Catawba R. (300 m.), N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; rising | Ceglie, am eee ope Italy; olive oil, building 

P in Blue Ridge Range. i stone; 
: Caterham and Warlingham, urb. dist., Surrey, | Cehegin, “4 aa: Spain; on Quipar R.; 
*. Eng.; 2 28,780. p. 17,316. 

Cathay, an ient name for China and E. Tartary. Celaya, ¢., Guanajuato, Mexico; silver, carpets ; 

4 poe et te oa oe N.S.W., Australia. p. 44, 712. 

f nr, Glasgow, Scot.; industl. .. Celebes,’ Indonesia: 9. 73.160 sq. m.; moun- 
Gatocke ‘ea N. E “point of Yucatan, Mexico. tainous, forested ; copra, spices, waxes; 

_ Catoree, , Central Mexico; industl. chief towns Menado and Macasser; p. 
_ Gatrine, f: ” Ayr, Scot: ; mnie. 4,231,806. . ; 

.4 Catskill Mins... N.Y ee a Celina, #., W. Ohio, U.S.A.; resort; furniture, 

r ec W. of Hudson oliday reso} canning ; p. 

Li Celie, ¢. ae Jugoslavia; p. 22,048. 


 Cattaro (see Kotor). . 
"Cauca, if Gatomtla (600 m.): trib. of Magdalena. Celle, mtg. #. on Aller R., Germany ; former 


« <* 


Je 5 *, . “I 
ea ho: ae at es 


J 


- Central India Agency, former prov. of India, now 


-Cenis, Mont, min. pass, 6,881 ft. high, in Graian 


Central Greece and Euboea, dist., Greece, -con- 


i ee OE Fe Pe Oe ae ee ee le eee Ce ee ee Fo ~ tT? oe 


oe) a eer - 
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residence of tiie Dukes of Brunswick-Lineberg ; 
printing; p. 37,800. 


Alps; between France ‘and Italy; tunnel con- 
structed 1857-70; 7m. 
Italy; industl.; p. 


Cento, t., Ferrara prov., 
Central America, between Mexico and 8. America, 
from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to that of 
Panama; includes Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Brit. Honduras; tropical climate; forests, 
-savannahs, 
Central Asia, gee applied to regions between 
30° and 40° N. lat. and 55° and 85° E. long. ; 
Russian ©.A. is the land between China and 
_ Afghanistan and the Caspian, now consisting 
_ of various ogee Republics. 
Central Falls, t., Rhode I., nr. Pawtucket, U.S.A.; 
cotton goods; p, 25, 248. 


- taining the cap. Athens; a, 9,704 sq. m.; 
p. 2,032,618. 


divided; W. states forming Madhya-Bharat 
and the E. states incorporated in United 

_ Provs. (now known as Uttar Pradesh). 

Central Provinces, see Madhya Pradesh. 

Centralia, t., Ill., U.S.A.: p. 16,343. 

Centreville, i., Brit. Columbia, Canada. 

Centuripe, commune, Enna prov., Sicily; sulphur, 
marble; p. 10,802. 

Gachelonin:c see Kephallenia. 

Ceram (Serang), I . Moluccas, rt a. 6.621 
sq.m. tobacco, sago; Dp. 

Ceres, 7., C. of Good Hope, 8. raat on Hex R.; 
health resort. 

Cerignola, ¢., Foggia prov., Italy ; Spanish victory 

over French 1508; p. 38,522. 

Cerigo, see Kythora. 

Cernauti, see Chernovtsy. 

Cemavoda,t , on Danube R.., Dobrogea. Romania ; 
D 

Cerne Abbas, t., Dorset, Eng. 

Cerro de Pasco, t., dep. Junin, Peru; silver, 


cooper, coal, lead; copper smelting; p. 
Certaldo, commune, Firenze prov., Italy; anc, 


cas.; home of Boccaccio; p. 12,094. 

Cervione, t., BH. Coast, Corsica; ‘p. 1,785. 

Cesena, old indusil. t., Forli, italy? cath.; anti- 
quities ; gre ge? mines, wines: p. 68,793, 

Gesk4 Lipa, ¢ Eaechonlpystis. on Ppicnenlal R., 
N. of Prague: industl. ; 


2,959. 
Cesk4 Trebova, old t., Pe ccorskin? W. of 


Pardubice. 
Geské Buddjovice, t., Czechoslovakia, on Vitava 
R.; pencils, porcelain, brewing; p. 38,194. 


Cesky Tésin (Teschen), Silesia, Czechoslovakia ; 
coal and ironworks; p. 84,000. 

Cessnock, ¢., N.S.W., vrai rental coal mining; 
dairying and farming; p. 13, 029. 

Cetinjo, cap., Montenegro, Jugoslavia; p. 9,109. 

Cette, see Seto. 

Ceuta, Spanish spt. on coast of Morocco, opposite 
to and 16 m. from Gibraltar; cath.; the ancient 
Avris, one of the Pillars of Hercules ; Pr. 

Cévennes, mins., France, separating basins of 
Rhoéne, Loire, and Tarn; highest point Mt. 
Mézenc, alt. 5,794 ft.; also name of former 
French prov, in Languedoc dist. 

Ceylon, J., in Indian Ocean, 8.E. of India; 
self-gov. Dom. of Brit. Com. since 1948; a, 
25,382 sq. m.; fertile plains, mountainous 
interior; principal products: rice, rubber, 
tea, coconuts, fruits, and spices; cap. and ch, 
spt. Colombo; p. 7,193,000. 

Chablis, t., Yonne, France, &. of Auxerre; famous 
wine country p. 1,900 

Chacaburo, t., HE. Argentina; p. 
15,000. 

Chachapoyas, t., cap, of Amazonas dep., N. Peru; 
agr., forest, products ; p. 5,494, 

Chaco, terr., N. of Argentina, part of Gran Chaco; 
a. 38,468 sg. m.; farming and prairie land; 
cap. Resistencia ; p. 408,897, 

Chad, L., large sheet of water of N. Central Africa ; 


agr. centre; 


a, 50,000 sa. m. when in flood, varies in extent 
with season, and is drying up, shallow, many 
lies between the wooded region of the 
Sudan and the steppes leading to the Sahara 


islands, ; 
desert. 


—— ——— 
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Chad, terr., Fr. Equatorial Africa; 


Chadderton, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; 


Chahar, 
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cap. Fort 
(European) 


cotton and 


3. 461,202 sq. m.; D. 


Lamy; 
(African) 2,010,000. 


1,061; 


Pe a te “ — stone circles. 

‘ord, par. es : 

Chagos Is., indian administered from 
Mauritius; fine A ine in Diego Garcia. 
agres, spt., - a, 3. erg ica, on N. side of 

as 
ae ar China: dag.” Changchiakow; a. 


107, 708 ea te m.; DP. 2,034,000. 
Chahbar, spi., G. of Oman, Persia. 
Chalcis, see 


Chaleur Bay, Canada, between N. Brunswick and 
rent at Giles, sil Buck ks., Eng. ; Milton wrote 

Chalf iar ucks., 

its aradise Lost and Paradise Regained 


pA incr ictanti ne ae ¢., R. Mane WE. ces 
cath. ; ilitary centre ; brewery industry: 
p. 31,120. 

Chaman, ¢., Baluchis’ on Afghan 
frontier; terminus of rly. through Quetta. 

sy India, 100 m. N.E. 

of Amritsar. 

Chambal, R., forms boundary between Rajasthan 


and Madhya- Lege —, trib. of R. Jumna 


(650 m.), rising in dhya hills, 

bersburg, bor., comedy U.S.A.; foundries, 
brewing; p. 14,852. 

béry, cap. Savoie, S.E. France; silk, 


¢.. 

leather; p. 29,975. 

ened pn commune, Céte d’Or dep., 
France ;_ win 

Chambon-Feugerolles, t. Loire dep., France; coal, 
iron, steel mftg.: D. 15, 106. 

Chamonikx, t., France, at foot of Mont Blane, Arve 
valley ¢ winter sports centre; p. 3,811. 

Champagne, old. prov., N.E. France, famous for its 
wine; wheat, sheep? ; important trade fairs in 
Middle Ages. 

Champaign, ¢., Ml., U.S.A. > ; foundries; p. 33.302. 

Champerico, spt., S.W. Guatemala; coffee; p. 


igny-sur-Marne, Seine, France; 
he eat Bory ke eye D. 30,239. 
Champlain, L., frontier of N.Y. state; 
discharges on itichalion R. into St. Lawrence; 
a. 600 sq. m. 
Chafiaral, spt., Chile, 8. of Antofagasta; p. 2,980. 
Chancelade, commune, Dordogne dep., rans: 
arch, type-site of Chancelade culture (late | 
paleolithic). 
Chancellorsville, vil., Virginia, U.S.A.; Gen. Lee 
defeated Gen. Hooker 1863. 
Chanda, t., abd ggg Madhya Pradesh, India; 
ancient temples ; 25,000. 
Chanda, dist., Madhya Pradesh, India; teak 
forests, coal, iron. ‘ 
Chandausi, ¢., Uttar Pradesh, India; cotton, 
hemp; rly. centre; -p. 25,000. 
Chandernagore, t., W. Bengal, India, on Hooghly 
French 1816-1949; cotton cloth; p. 


rly. 

Changnacheri, ¢., W. Travancore, Madras, §. 
India; tea, cotton spinning, silk; p, 24,201. 

Changsha, t., cap., Hunan prov., China; tea, rice, 
antimony; p. 606,972, 

Channel Islands, group off N. coast France, of 
which the largest are Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney and Sark; total a. 75 sq. m.; self- 
governing British possession and a part of the 
old Duchy of Normandy; fruit, vegetables; 
famous cattle herds; ch. t. St. Helier, Jersey ; 
p. 124,929, 

Chantaburi, ¢., spt., Siam; rubies and other 
precious stones. ; 

Chantada, commune, N.W. Spain; cattle, leather, 
soap, bricks, linen; p. 15,127. 

Chantilly, ¢., Oise dep., France; 
course; D. 5,767. 

Chanute, mkt. t.. Kan., U.S.A.; oil, gas; 
fineries, cement ; Pp. 10, 142, 

Chapada ‘Diamantina, ¢., Brazil, Matto Grosso 
St.; diamond dist. 

Chapala, L., Mexico, chiefly in Jalisco St.; 
1,300 sq. m. 


famous race- 


re- 


a, 


Ge Sore 


7 
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Chapayevsk, i, Kuibyshev Regi SSR.: 
aur. trade; B. 57.995. antes 
Ghapel-en-ie-Frith, init, ¢., Derby, Eng.: cotton, 


paper ; —— 
Chapelizod, ¢ -» nr. Dublin, Ireland ; on R. Liffey. 


indigo trade ; D. 55,142. 
= oe .; lace and 
collar mftg.; p. 5 t, Eng. ; ane 


cap. Angouléme; centre 
cognac; a. 2,305 sq.m.; p. 311,137. 
R., W. France, flows into Bay of Biscay 


below Rochefort. 
dep., S.W. cst., France; a. 
2,791 sq. m.; cap. La Rochelle; wine, wheat; 
oysters, pilchards; p. 416,187. 
commune, Seine dep., France, 
te of Paris; boats, pottery, rubber; 
D. 20,946 
Charleroi, t.. on Sambre R., Hainaut, Belgium; 
coal-mining; glass; p. 25,894. 


a; Penns., U.S.A.; steel, glass; p. 

($681. 

on Cedar R.: p 

produce, flour, 

(71.275. 

S. Carolina, U.S.A.; p. 

t., cap., W. Virginia, > on 
Kanawha R.; in Som coal dist. : tt, 


H Ret el a 
. Mayo 


. Charlestown, vil Treland. 
Simeone, gh. tadierinka Leeward Group; p. 


sal 
240 sq 
659 
Chekiang, mariti: 
Chelm, t. 
pastoral Manifé 
Chelmer, 
don 
Chelmstord, 5 ’ 
000. 
Chelsea, 'metr 
Cheltenham 
Chelyab 


11,887. 
Charlestown, t., Natal, 8. Africa; on N. frontier. 
Charleville, see 
Charleville, t., N.E. France, on Meuse R. opposite 

Méziéres; iron, bricks; p. 20,193. 

Charleville, ¢., Queensland, Australia 

dist.; p. 3,548. 

‘oix, port, 

2,299. 

¢., N. Carolina, U.S.A., key junction, 

cotton, machinery. tobacco; p. 120,000. 
Mich., U.S.A.; furniture, car 

parts ; os "5.544. 
Charlottenburg, t., Germany 

lin; palace; china, bee 
Virginia, 
“Monticello—home 


t.. L, Michigan, US.A.; p. 


U.S.A, on Rivanna 


of Thomas 


shipyards, fisheries; p. 14,460. 
Charlton, ¢t., Victoria, Australia; 178 m. W. of 
ure. 


urd. dist., nr. Cheltenham, 
dy. 


oo urgundy. 
Towers, famous gold-mining t. N. oe 
land; 925 m. by rail from Brisbane; p. 7, ,567. 


Chartres, Ciy France; cap. dep. Eure-et-Loir 
fine 4 . brewing, dis- 
praaiee France, famous monastery 
a ees Loire-Inférieure. irance, 


rly. centre ; Dd. 7,989. 
Chateau Gontier, t., Mayenne, France; p. 6,280. 
Thierry, t 


Chateau , on KR. Marne; 
p. 8,266. 
Chateaud' 


lun, ¢., Eure-et-Loir, France; p. 6,558. 
"3 rrr gs France;  woollens, 

machinery ; D. 4,611 

Chatelet, ¢., Hainaut, Belgium; on R. Sambre; 

coal, 

onstelispault t ¢., Vienne, France; cutlery, small 


arms; p. 22,809. 
ere spt., naval arsenal, 


Chatham, 
Medway, — bh ing. bricks, lime: p. 54 L4a0, 


bes . 


Chatham, t., spt., New Brunswick, Canada; jum- 
bering, fish exporting; p. 4, 0382. 
Chatham, ¢., Ontario, Canada ; farming, fruit, 
re ag p. over 17,569. 
» New sepandeney 5 a. 872 


m.; largest is., Wharekauri; D. 5! 
Ghatillon-sur-Seine, ” t., Cdte d’Or, * Dijon, 


France; p. 11,673. 
orth, par., Derby, aoe on R. Derwent, 
seat of Duke of Devonshire. 


oe 


Cat ee eet oe 


ipaaaninetcs' OF THE WORLD 


¢., On Tennessee R., U.S.A. ; seat of 
niv.; ot Sy wc cottons ; iron, steel, 
+ PR. * 
urb, disi., isle of El , Cambridge, st 
mkt. t. : Dp: 5.377. to age, Eng. 
Falls, above Canada ; 
electric power-stn. ng obi 
Chaumont, ¢, Haute-Marne, France; gloves, 
eet p ebb R. 0 
> t. 5 on ise; ch 
glass; p. 9,207. i sg 


mae hie L.,N.Y.state, U.S.A.,summer resort. 


Chaux-de-Fonds, La, ¢., cap. Neuchatel, "Ss atl 
land; centre of watchmaking industry; 

f athetie: N. Portugal; cath., hot salt 

commune, cath., ho 

springs ; ppg tle © 

Cheadle, rural dist., S jadhe. hoot coal pits, metal 
mnfs.; p. 32,010. 

Cheadle and Gatley, urb. dist., bleaching works, 
Cheshire, Eng.; p. saat. ¥ 

er ee Czechoslovakia, Bavarian frontier; 


hat and eae ali industries ; formerly 
Pp. 32,264, 


, cap. of Chuvash Rep., U.8.8.R.; 
trade, culture centre; fair; p. 12,008. ; 
Cheboygan, ¢., Michigan, U.S.A., on L. Huron; 
Checotah, t, # i ‘Sue, U.S.A. 5 ttl coal, 

= agr., cattle, 
een he » b.196- nf * 
» vil., Somerset, Eng.; famous lime- 

caves in Mendips; cheese, 


straw-— 


+ p. 131, 
me prov., China; a. 39,486 sq.m.; 
cap. Hangchow ; gee silk, cotton, etc.; 

p. 21 ate gOe, 
Poland, nr. Lublin; cath.; 1944 
ate of Poland’s Liberation issued here; 

p. 23,000. 

aoe R., Essex, Eng., joins Blackwater R. at 


Chsimno (Kulm), ¢., on Vistula R. in Polish 
Pomerania; ancient wells; large oil mills, 


impt. tr.: p. 12,000. 
mun. bor., co. t.. Essex, Eng,, 80 m. 
N.E. ae sami agr. mkt.; radio, electr. 
icseane #2 Polish Pomerania, N. of 
See p. 11 
‘opolitan bor., London, Eng.: p. 
52,260. 
Chelsea, t., Mass., U.S.A.; rubber goods, shoes, 
paper; p. 41,259. 


» mun, bor., 
educational centre ; 
insk, 


spa, Gloucester, Eng. ; 
i oa 820. 
t., U.S.S.R. on Mijas RB, at 
beginning of W. Siberian lowlands ; corn and 
cattle trade; distilleries; p. 273,127, 
Chelyuskin C., most N. point of Asia 


Chemnitz, shes Germany, “the Macduestes of 
Saxony”; cottons, woollens, locomotives; 
Dp. 337,600. 


Chemulpo, sce Inchon. 

Chenab, #., Pakistan, trib. of Indus (500 m.). 

Chengiu, c., cap., Szechwan prov., China; silk, 
rice; p. over 500,000. 

> urd. dist., mkt, t., On _Wye R., Mon- 
mouth, Eng. ; fine ruined cas.; p. 5,020. 

‘Chequers, seat, Bucks, Eng. ; official residence of 
Prime Minister. 

Cher, central dep., France; cap. of dep. Bourges; 
a. 2,819 sd. m.; grain, wines, iron, porcelain; 
D. 236, 070. 

Cher, R., France, trib. of Loire R., flowing from 
Auvergne Mtns. 

Cherbourg, spt., France; N. coast; opposite to 


and 80 m. dist. from Portsmouth; naval 
vivre Rs shipbuilding; ropes, fishing; — p. 
Cheremkhovo, t., N.W. of Irkutsk, U.8.8.R.; 


synthetic rubber; p. 65,907, 

Cherepovets, c., Vologda Region, U.S.S.R.; 
distilleries; agr. implements; boots, lumber, 
fishing ; p. 24,900. 

Cheribon, spt., N. cst. Java, Indonesia; rice, tea, 
coffee; p. 54,079. 

Cheriton, t., Sie Eng.; wat. pl. 

Cherkassy, t., nr. Kiev, on Dnieper R.. U.8.8.R.; 
tobacco, sugar; p. 51, 


flour ; 


on 


Bes 
ices Ukraine, USSR; 
Nit .; Wheat, dairy produce > 
: ib 
cnemyakovsi (Insterburg), t., nr, Kaliningrad, 
a ; iron foundries; p. 41,230. _ 
kee, t. ‘Towa, U.S.A.3 p. 7,469. 
apunji, ¢., Whasi iahlis, Assam, India; 
reputed wettest place in world, av. annual 
ainfall 500 in. 
ertsey, urd. dist., on R. Thames, Surrey, Eng.; 

_ p. 30,710. 

Cherwell, R., trib. of Thames, nr. Oxford; 30 m. 
esapeake Bay, inlet on Atlantic coast, U. S.A., 
newts 200 m. from mouth of Susquehanna 

R. to C. Charles. 
, urd, dist., Bucks, Eng.; boots, brushes ; 
‘Dp. 11,250. 
Sica co., Bng., a, 1,056 sq. m.; cap, Chester; 
‘plain; Rs. Mersey and Dee; ikicriag. mkt. 
“gardening ; salt, coal ; textiles, chemi- 
cals, shipbuilding ; Pp. "1,245, 720. 

Cheshire, i. Conn ae 8. rt! Pe formerly copper 
_and barytes mine Bee 

- Cheshunt, urb. dist., , Eng.; bricks, mkt. 
gardening; p. 27 eb. 

esil Bank, Porat, Eng.; shingle: ridge’ from 
ortland to Bridport } 
ester, c., ¢o. bor., on R. Dee, Eng.; cath., 
ancient walls and old timbered ‘houses 3 “boots, 
alg iron; p. 47,220. 
my N.C. USA; cotton mnfs.7 
large industries, 
Chesterfield, mun. bor., mkt. 't,. colliery dist., 
esDerby,. Eng., on acne R.; weaving, heavy 
; . Imachinery ; p, 67,4 
i; eet tol Inlet, de Or Hudson Bay, Canada; 
iow m. 

Chesterfield i “dep. New Caledonia; French ; 

__ about 342 m. W. of N.C. 

Chester-le-Street, urd. dist., Durham, Eng. ; 
Wear R.; coal, iron; p. 18,510. 

Chesterton, sub. of Cambridge, Eng. } Pp. 35,920. 

Cheviot, t., 8.W. Ohio, U.S.A. ; clothes, leather 

goods ; flour ; Dp. 9,042. 

_ Cheviot Hills, between Scot. and Northumberland, 
Britain, Saket point The Cheviot, 2,676 ft. 
‘ Cheyenne, R. 8. Dakota, U\8.A., trib. of Mis- 

— gouri; 500 m, 

Cheyenne, cap., Wyoming, U.S.A.; > cattle- 
_ ranching dist.; rly. centre; p. 35,000, 

Chiapas, Pacific st., Mexico, a. 28,720; eap. 
Tuxtla-Gutierrez; mountainous, forested; 
coffee tobacco, sugar and cocoa, cattle; p. 
679,885. 

Chiatura, i, Georgia, U.S.S.R.; manganese. 

Chiavari, ¢., Liguria, Italy; on the Riviera; 
shrine of the Madonna; p. 17,586, 

Chiavenna, t., Lombardy, Italy, nr. LL. of Como; 

io famous for’ beer, wine, pottery; p, 5,750. 
— Chiba, cap. of Chiba prefecture, nai, on FE. 
fe a Rg t. tr. centre; p..57,446. 

Chicacole, t., adras, India, on E, coast. 

Chicago, c. cn Ls Michigan, Til, U.S.A.; second e. 
in America; immense trade by rail and Great 
Lakes, flourishing univ. ; grain mkt., pork, 
beef canning, tanneries, agr. implements, iron 
‘and steel, tinplate, machinery, clothing, furs 
p. 3,700,000. 

Chicago Heights, sub., Chicago; p. 25,000. 

Chichester, mun, bor.) c., W. Sussex, Eng.; fine 
eath.; p. 18,020. 

Chickamauga Creek, U.S.A., branch of the 
Tennessee R. above Chattanooga: Civil War 

battles; site of National Park, 


| 


Ingret Oklahoma, U. 8. A., maize, cotton ; 

Dd 

Chiclana, mfig. t , nr, Cadiz, Spain ; p. 17,047. 

Chiclayo, ch. t. , Lambayeaue dep., Peru; Dp, 38,140, 

Chico, 1., Cal., U.S.A.; food processing, 
lumber, Roan D. 9,287. 

Chicopee, f., Mass. 4 ys. Ss. A, ee Connecticut R.; 


hardware, carpets, cars; over 40,000. 
Chicoutimi, ¢., Quebec, Candide on Chicoutimi R. 
(trib. of Saguenay Bos hydro-electric power- 
stn. ; ary pulp, paper; p. 16,040 
Chidambaram, ¢ , Madras, ‘India, nr, Cuddalore ; 
Pp. over 2, 5,000. 
Chidley, C., most N. point of Labrador, Hudson 
Strait, Canada, 


, nr. Turin; was 
medieval republic; ic church; silks, 
cottons; Pp. 14,747. er 

arti prov., 8. Italy; ‘a. 1,142 sq. m.; Pp. : 
68,600. 


Chieti, cap., it Me Chieti, S. Italy; the anc. 
Chignesto Bay, Gniet of B of Fundy, Canada ; 
i y, ‘ 

Chigwell, urb. dist., Essex, Eng., on borders of 
Epping Forest; p. 59-000: 

» see Ho 

Chihuahua, si., 
a. 94,822 sd. m.; mining, stock-raising, 
agr.; D. 623,944, 

Chihuahua C., CaD.. Chihuahua st., Mexico; 
fine cath.; on Mexican Central Rly.; silver. 
eottons, woollens; p. 78.850. 

Chikuho, ¢., N. Kyushu, Japan: largest coal 
mines in the country. 

Chilas, ¢., Kashmir, India; on Indus R., 50 m. 
below Bunii. 


or, R., pass, Alaska, leading into Yukon 

Valley. 

Chile, rep., 8S. America, independent of Spain. 
aoe 1 1818; length 2,660 m., breadth 69-270 


m.,, &. 285,133 sq.m, ; Pacific coastal strip rising 
sharply to Andes; Atacama Desert in N. ” 
fertile valleys in centre, heavy rains in S.; 
Spanish language; Roman Catholic; forested 
in S.; dairying, sheep, wool; gr. nitrate output, 
copper, iron ore, coal, iodine; cap. Santiago; 
eh. port Valparaiso; p, 5,715,717. 
Chilka, L., inlet, E. coast, Orissa, India, 
Chillan, picturesque cap., Nuble proy., 
squares and prosperous industries ; destroyed 
ee 1939; cattle, wheat; p. 61,535. 
Chillicothe, ¢., Missouri, U.S.A.3 p. 8,012, 
Chillicothe, c., Ohio, U.S.A., 5 Scioto R., mfte.; 
furniture, leather; p. 27,019 
ingham, vil, Northumberland, Eng); nr. 


, B.C,, Canada, on Fraser R.; dairy 

produce, fruit, lumber ;. D. 3,675. 

Chillon, famous dungeoned castle, on L. Geneva, 
Switzerland, nr. Vevey. 

Chiloe, I. and S. prov. Chile, 9,058 sa. ™., cw 
ae rie: destroyed by ‘earthquake 1989, p. 

Chilpgnoingo, c. cap., Guerrero. st., Mexico; 
D 

Chiltern Hilis, chalk range, Oxon., Herts and Beds, 
BEng. ; highest point 904 ft., nr. Wendover. : 
may, t., Hainaut, S. Belgium; p. 3,187. 

Chimborazo, mtn., Ecuador, Andes? extinct 
voleano, alt. 20,610 feet. 

borazo, prov., Ecuador, S. of Quito; a. 2,989 

sd. m,; cap, Riobamba; D: 258,500. 

a die spt., Peru; coal, iron, cotton; p. 


43. 

Chitnkent, t., Kazakstan, np ge I health 
resort; cotton, tobacco; p. 74,185. 

China, rep., Asia, consists oft 36 provs. which ine. 
China Proper’ and the® Outer territories of 
Manchuria, Sikang, Chinghai, Sinkiang and 
Inner Mongolia. Total a, 8,380,692 sq. m.; 


. San 


mou.iainous in N. and W.. fertile valleys 
and plains in E.; Rs.: Hwang-ho, Yanetze- 
kiang, Sikiang; climate, extreme ‘in Wes. 
monsoon in §.; . religions: Confucianism, 


Buddhism, Taoism; poor communieations: 
rice, silk, tea, soya- -beans, wheat, millet, cotton, 
bamboo: enormous reserves of 
antimony, oil; densely populated, 
cotton spinning, ironwks,; p. 470,000,000, 
China Sea, part of W. Pacific between Korea and. 
Philippines; divided by the narrow Formosa 
Strait into two areas : N. China Sea, ineluding 
Yellow Sea, and §. China Sea, 
Chinameca, ¢., San Miguel dep., Salvador; coffee, 
Nicaragua ; 


Sead es D. 6,502 
cotton, sugar, 
bananas; p. 25,538. us 


ia 
ae Is, group off coast of Peru; Dp. of ch, t. 
chinchilla, t., Albacete. PIOY.» Central Spain ; 
eubioitaseliedn) and I., B. Va., U.S.A. 
poultry; p. 2,142. 


Mexico, adjoining the USA: : 


Chile; fine 


‘ fron, 
munfs : 


fisheries, 


id 


foe ere 


Christmas I., discovered ¥ Cook 1777; 1 
fess coral atall In Pacific, over 100 m, | cir 


a a Oncchiniibeakin’ horse mikt, ; 


000. 
terr., Argentine Rep., a. 87,152 sq. m.; : 
of Madras; cotton| “cap. Rawson; agr., p. 53,988. 2 ms 
. Chudleigh, mkt. ci Devon, Eng.; on Teign R.; p. 
> cotton; p.) Chulucanas, t., Piura dep., Peru; p. 14,874. 
. t, former treaty port, China, on nF: 
Yangtze-Kiang R., prov. Szoqhwan = com- 
mercial centre, S.W. China ; xports silk, soya-— - 
Chuquibamba, ¢, nr. Arequi 1,000,000 480. . 
{ » DY. uipa, Peru; p. 2, 41 
Chuquibami 


5. ae “Comal Beer Gh . 

ont., U.S.A; cattle, sugar beet ; = Seams copper mines in the world ; eT : 

: Se ee erin eae cap, Sucre; a. 36,182 b 
go Saeko ie Va, ne nn srr preemie ‘ 


| Church, urd. dist., sub. to Accrington, anes; 
mun, bor, on Avon R., Wilts. 2 Faso. at. p. 5,231, ee woh 
* factories ; p. . | Church Stretton, urb. dist., cae Sy 421. " 
Wisconsin, U.8.A.; fiour, | Churchill, R., Canada; enters FH dson Bay pe 
Churehill ;°925 m. ; ‘fine aaeious: 

Eng. Churchill, t., Manitoba, Canada; terminus of 
bor., mkt. t., Oxford, Eng,,| Hudson Bay Rly. ; summer wheat route from ‘i 
Prairie provs.; p. 160. “4 
eet oe coast of China ; cap. Tinghat if 


v. 92,071. tea, rice. 

R. | Chuvash, rep., R.S.F.S.R., U.S.8.B.; a. 4 107 8 ' 
ee Pp. or | m.; forests, oats, dairying ; D. 900,000. “3 
a. t., Til. U.S.A; poe 718, a wi : 

3 echanéw, commune, m arsaw, 
Seon asia a eas i "| om faa ay tat =. sk aoa 
7B 5 anaes, ip ombia; exports cotton, 
ee ne bananas, rae Dp. 22,783. 


Cienfuegos, t., spt., Cuba; fight here between 
TT and Spanish isos; sugar, tobacco; 

Pp. Fo u 
aka Murcia, Spain; in fertile raisin and 
p. 2. —_ 


aS 
499. 
Cilicia, icing Gnciont prov., 3.B. Arakaotilt, Turkey. 


. 1,000. 
fee cee Frontier Provs, 
ui z, dist. and ch. spt. t., E. Bengal, Pakis 
. tan; exports rice, jute, tea; p. 92,301. Cincinnati, c., on Ohio K., Hamilton co., largest in 


ecg t,, Argentina, wheat, maize, cattle; Ohio, US.A.; “the’ Queen City”; pork- 
ye packing, machinery, furniture, clothing; p. 
| gkalor, 1, a ‘on Ural R.. U.S.S.R. 3 wo hee 172,925. 457 835. 
, Alabama and Florida (180 | Cinque Ports, five ancient English ports on coast 
m.), U.S.A. of Kent and Sussex ; ag te Dover, Hythe, 


Seine, t., $.E. of Paris, cloth factories. Romney, and Hasti 
-et-Loire, France, cotton, linen, reed mtn,, Corsica. 
» 36 
Circleville, 1., Ohio, U.S.A.; agr. centre, maize, 
wheat; p. 7,982. 
Cirencester, urb, dist., eg ee Eng., the Roman 
Corineum ; wool trade; p. 11,720. 
Citlal "min., voleanic oak Veracruz ate, 
Mexi ighest point in Mexico; 18,700 ft. ? 
: Cittadella, t., Venetia, nr. Padua, Italy ; mediswval 
Chorley, bor. i walls and towers; p. 12,679, 
t ee, t. N. Lanes., Eng., on Chor R.; Cet. beg ‘Reggio, Italy; “built on ruins of 


. 32,7 7 
‘Wood, boa dist., Herts, Eng.; p. 4,568. Citta Vecchia, c., Central Malta ; former cap. 
_ Chorzow_ ( lewska Huta), ty Upper Silesia, | Ciudad Bolivar, spt., on Orinoco R., Venezuela, 
.. Poland; ately iron-wks.; p. 110,000. cap. of Bolivar st. (formerly called Angostura), 
" Chota Nagpur, dist., Madhya Pradesh, Bihar; great commercial centre, coffee, cattle; p. — 
"mountainous, forested; rice, coal. 19.789. j 
_ Chota Udaipur, dist., Bombay state, India; a. | Ciudad Juarez, t., Pe ce p. 55,024. 
- 1,018 sq. m.}_p. 175. ABE Ciudad Real, prov., 8. Central Spain; a, 7,622 sq. 
ecivery proviinet Pe skin Man: mide: "dnd eal "536. oo per} 
wate of discovery of bones of extinct Pe mines; cap. 2. 397, 
t., and treaty port, Shantung, N.E. Ciudad Salamanca prov., Spain; 


fs 
China ; Cet ga 46,200. captured Ae Brench 1707 and 1710, by the 
Oetina ak a a ethdas spt., Hants, Eng.; Guglish 1706, stormed by Wellington'in 1812; 
__ hosiery; pD. 19,280, fine cath.; p. 12,082. oe: 
- Christchurch, cap., Canterbury prov., S.I., = Cindad pig 8 " cap., Santo Domingo, cath.,- 
. implements ; pal. ; 7 
tre ats ie Cuidadela, W. coast of Minorca, Balearic Is., 
e Kristiansand. ; Buta. ge 3] ancient ruins; cheese mnfs.; 
ld Coast, nr. Accra. p.1 
Seep im ob anish se ems on Disco Bi, Civitavecchia, spt., Rome, N. Italy, the anc. Portus 
» WW, comand meteorol stn. Trajani; destroyed by Saracens 9th gies 


cement, sulphur springs; p. 34,400. 


seg Kristianstad. : 
, ‘$6 e Kristiansund Clackmannan, smallest co., Scot., a. 544 sq. m.; 
ES Indian O., part of Singapore hea in Carse, Ries hilly, elsewhere coal, wool- 
é hipbuil te Dp. 
~ Colony; a. oa bas, healthy climate, Dhos- arable -, Clackmannan, Scot.; coal. 


; ‘ze of lime: a tad F Clackmannan, co. 
¥ eel [ake ¢ ; 
Pee a ie iat ro a 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Clairvauls, 


Clarence Strait 


Clayton-le-Moors, urb. dist., 


Clearwater, t., 


i) 


Clacton-on-Bea, ur, dist., Essex., Eng.; wat. pl.,. 
residential ; 


Clairton, ¢., hy” ra U.S.A.; ° coal, iron, 


‘hemicals ; 16,381. 
hice rn abe. Rees famous Cistercian 


of Good Hope, Un. of 8. Africa, 

Claph: han Rep pete 
apham, dis ondon. 

Clare, co., prov. of Munster, Ireland; a. 1,294 sq. 
m.; co. t. Ennis; oats, pecans sheep, 
cattle; oysters, salmon; p. 85,071. 


» vil., 


‘Clare I., Clew Bay, Mayo, Treland. 


Claremorris, ¢,, Mayo, Connacht, Ireland. 

it, between Melville I. and P. Darwin, 
N. Terr,, Australia, 

Clarence, &., N.S.W., Australia (240 m.). 

Clarendon, sm. ¢., nr. Adelaide, S, Australia. 

Clarksburg, ‘t., W. Virginia, U.S.A., machinery, 
glass, pottery ; Pp. 35,000. 

Clarksdale, = Mississippi, U.S.A.; p. 12,168. 

Clarksville, ¢ ., Tennessee, U.S.A., on Cumberland 

tobacco mart; p, 11 831. 

Clausthel-Zellertold, Lis Hanover, Germany ; 
iron, lead, copper, silver, zinc; government 
mint; p. 12,418. 

Clay Cross, wrb. dist., Derby, Eng.; coal and iron; 


D. 8,360 
er FF Eng.; nr. 

Blackburn, cotton mnfs.; p. 

Clear, C. (southernmost point ra "ibiand), Clear 
I., off S ts coast. 

Fla., U.S.A.; citrus fruit, flowers, 
fish; resort: p. 10,136. 18,291. 

Cleator Moor, colly. Cumberland, Eng:; p. 

st +» Lexas, SAS: rly, wks., flour; p. 
10,558, 

Cleckheaton, mftg. t., nr. Bradford, Yorks, Eng. ; 
woollens, blankets. 

Clee Hills (1,800 ft.), Salop, Eng. 


Cleethorpes, mun. bor, Lindsey, Lincs, Eng. ; 
wat. pl.; p, 28,830. 

Clerkenwell, industl. dist., London, immediately 
N. of the City. 

Clermont, t. Queensland, Australia, in pastoral 
dist. ; Dp. 1 861, 


Clermont-Ferrand, t., dep. Puy-de-Déme, France; 


fine Gothic cath.; former cap. of Auvergne; 
Seley chemicals; food industry; p. 


Clevedon, urd, dist., Somerset, Eng.; at mouth of 
Severn R.; seaside resort; p. 9,656. 
Cleveland, hilly ironstone and agr, dist., N.R. 
Yorks, Eng., between R. Tees and Whitb y. 
Cleveland, c., port, Ohio, U.S.A., on L. Erie; rly. 


centre; steamboat mnfs.; ; jmactuneree iron 
foundries, lumber, coal, oil-refining, meat 
canning; p. 911,000. 


Clew Bay, 10m. by 7m, Mayo, Ireland. 

Clichy, N.W. sub. of Paris; ‘starch factories ; 
D. 56,475. 

Clifden, t., on Mannin Bay, Galway, Ireland, 

Clifton, 8tlb., Bristol, Eng.; on Avon R.; mineral 
springs; famous suspension bridge. 

eta. t.. New. Jersey, U.S.A., nr. Passaic; 


clifton, 't., Queensland, Australia. 

Clinton, ¢., on Mississippi R., Iowa, U.S. A., iron 
and steel D. 26,270. 

Clinton, t., Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; on Nashua R, ; 

machinery, carpets ; Dp. 12,440, 
ee Luke, Des Mackenzie, N.W. Terr., 
‘anada, 

Clitheroe, mun. bor., cotton mftg. t.on Ribble Ri, 
Lanes., Eng.; p. 12.240. 

hi deere i., Tyrone, N. Ireland; cath, 

nakilty, urb. dist., Cork, Ireland; ‘nr. Bandon ; 
or farming. 

Cloncurry, t., Queensland, Australia; in pastoral 
and large copper- -producing dist. 8. of the G. of 
Carpentaria; p. J CAS 

Clones, wrb, dist., mkt. t , nr. Dundalk, Monaghan, 
Treland; rly. centre: Dp. 2,092. 

Clonfert, ¢., Galway, Ireland ; famous monastery 
with seven altars. 

Clonmel, urd. dist., on Suir R., Tipperary, Treland ; 
agr. centre ; fairs ; dD. 9,8. 91. 

Clontarf, ¢., Dublin, Ireland, on Dublin Bay. 

Clova, t., on S. Esk R., Angus, Scot. 

Clovelly, par., Devon, Eng.; seaside resort, 
picturesque fishing vil. 

Clovis, t., N.M., U.S.A.; rly, junction, tr. centre, 
_ wheat and cattle. . 


Cloyne, mit. t., nr. Middleton, cise. Svein ie) ‘ 
Glu, me of the ch.ts. of cog PETE textiles, paper, 


sugar, earthenware; p. 110,956 f 

Clunes, gold-mining bs Victoria, Anstzalia; nr. 
Ballarat. 

Clutha R. §, I., New Zealand. 


R., Denbigh, N, Wales (30 m.), flows into 


ish 

Clyde, R. (96 m.), Lanark, S. 
to penal greatest shipbuilding centre in 
world 

Clyde, Firth of, Scot. 

Clydebank, burgh, on the Clyde, 5 m. below Glas- 
gow, Dunbarton, Scot.; shipbuildins, sewing 
machinery, chemicals, distilling; p. 38, "330. 


Clydesdale, valley of R. Clyde, S.W. Scot., agr.; 
Coabaile, Bealoes Mexi 55,062 sd. m.; cap, 
ie co; a. 55; Pe 3 
Saltillo; maize, cotton; silver, copper, coal, 
gold; p. 550,717. 
Coalbrookdale, ‘vil., Salop, Eng.; old coal and 
iron mines. 


Coalville, urb, dist., Leics, Eng., nr. Ashby-de-la- _ 
dae Pahoola (660 ). | 
anza, a m,. 
Coast Range, mins., U.S.A, along Pacific coast. _ 
pi ce Le burgh, Lanark, Scot.; coal, tin plates, 
iron furnaces; p. 47, 661. 
Coatesville, i., Penns., U.S.A.; iron, steel, brass, 
textiles; p. 14,006 
Coats I., I. to S, of Southampton I., Hudson Bay, 


Canada. r 
Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Mexico), spt., G. of Cam- 
peche Mexico; oil refinery; p. 13,740. 
Cobalt, é., Ontario, Canada ; silver, cobalt, arsenic, 
nickel; p. 2,376. . 
Coban, ¢., Guatemala, Central America; coffee 
and Peruvian bark trade; p. 26,774. 
Pen ks N.S.W., ‘Australia ; copper; p. 2,044, 
h (Queenstown), urd, disi., spt., a Ireland; 
e harbour and docks; p. 5,615. 3 
Cobija, spt., Chile. 
Cobija, cap. of Hath dep., N.W. Bolivia; rubber; 


Pp. 5,000. 

Cobienz, = Koblenz. 

Cobourg, ¢., Ontario, Canada; on L. Ontario; 
dairying, “fruit, woollens; p. 5,973, 

Coburg, ¢., Bavaria, Germany} old cas.; cattle, 
machinery : a 32, 000. 

Cocanada, Madras, India; rice-cleaning 
mills ; Monon ‘cotton, oil seeds ; Pp. 75,140. 
chabamba, t., cap., dep. Cochabamba, Bolivia ;_ 
fine cath. ; cottons, woollens; p. 76,500. 

Cochabamba, dep., Bolivia; a. 25,288 sq. m.; 
Pp. 627,600. 

Cochin, spt., Travancore-Cochin, India: Malabar 
coast; exports coconut oil, tea; p. 25,000. . 

Cochin with Travahcore, st., S. India ; a. 1,493 sa. 
m.; rice, coconuts, teak, pepper; ‘p. 1,422 875. | 

Cochin China, name formerly applied in the whole 
BE. part of Indo-China, now limited to §.E. of 
the peninsula; a. 26,476 sa. m.; since 1946 
aut. rep, within Fr. Ass, State of Viet-Nam ; 
rice, silk, coffee, rubber, maize, cotton; cap. 
Saigon; p. 5,600,000, 

a t., on Abitibi R., Ontario, Canada; 
dD. 
Cockburn Land, N. of Baffin I., Arctic Canada. 
pea and a Seton, burgh, East Lothian, 
cot.; p. 3, 
baker care urb. dist., Cumberland, Eng.; coal ; 
Cocle, 


pak Panama; cap. Penonomé; p. 


Cocos or Keeling Is., coral group in Indian Ocean, 
British, part of Singapore colony; ch. product 
coconuts; German raider “‘ Emden” des- 
troyed in 1914; p, 7,811. 

od, C., SE. point of Mass, Bay, U.S.A. 

Coesfeld, ¢., Westphalia, Germany; iron, paper, 
furniture, bexcitee Dp. 10,857. 

Coeur Alene, t . Idaho, US wASs 


lead, silver, 
lumber; Wie Dp. 10,049, 


Coffeyville, t. . Kansas, U.S.A.; p. 17,355. : 

Coggeshall, ¢., Bssex, Eng.; on Blackwater Bes 
silk ; lass. 

Cognac, ¢., dep. Charente, France; ~ cognac, 


bottles; p. 17,000. 
Cohoes, c., N.Y., U.S.A., on Hudson R. N. of 
Albany ; hosiery, paper, foundries ; D. 21,955. 
Cojmbatore, t. ce India; F coffee, sugar, cot- 
spinning ; . Pp. 
Colabee c., cap., Beira Litoral proy., Portugal ; 


a Harbour, vil., US.A.: 
between Grant and Lee, 1864. os 
Berwick co., Scot.; on R. 


, STE 


. t., Mich., U.S.A.; engineering; fi 
L cement, leather goods; p. 7,342. oat 
Coleford, Gloucester, Eng., in Forest of Dean; 


ieee é, Metal, 8. Africa; on R. Tugela ; battle 
ne, Ges dist.. spt., on Bann R., London- 
et, Ireland; " linen, distilling; p. 


3. 
i Warwick. Eng. : Pp. 3,7 
volcano (80 ui. NH: of cD. alt. 12,685 ft, 


na. aa, ¢., Mexico, on Colima R, in fertile valley ; 
Colima#t st., Mexico, on Pacific coast; a. 2,009 sq. 


us; sugar; D. 78.306. 
eee. — Scot. 


> p. 4,507. 
wood, t., New Jersey, U.S.A., p. 12,685. 
Ontario, Canada ; 


: geben aes ; on L. Huron; 
, steel: D. 6,270. 


Essex, Eng.: oysters. 
Goin, Valier, urb, dist., W.R. Yorks; woollens; 


50. 
c.,0n Rhine R., Germany; cath.; cot- 
rons. a) eau- -de-Cologne, electro-techni- 


sori 047, 
ee sq. ad, rep., South America, 
mountainous W. (Cordill 


eras), swampy, 
_ Hanos in E.; anieie tie tropical 
_ Magdalena, Canea and tribs. of ‘Amazon ; 


Spanish language; Roman Catholic; coffee, 
ae tobacco, cocoa,. cattle; gold, rere ang oil, 
emeralds; cap. Bogota; p. 10,544 5 

Colombo, cap., ig Ceylon ; exports cont rubber, 


coconuts; p. 362,000. 
prov., a, D. 57.297. 
Colon, spt., Panama, Central oe at Atlantic 
end of Panama Canal; p. 53,488 
Colonia, t., Uruguay on La Plata R., also prov. 
. _ with p. 130, 325. 
goolonsay. ]., the Inner Hebrides, Scot., 8 m. long; 
ecclesiastical antiquities; p. (ine. Oronsay) 238. 
me Mtn. region, U.S.A.; a. 
; nena at 


able for 600 m.), with cafion (6,000 ft. deep). 

* Colorado, te Texas, U.S.A. (900 m.). 
Colorado, R., flows into Blanca Bay, Argentina. 
‘Colorado wat. pl., health resort, Col., 
. Denver ; _smelting ; p. 50,000. 
ie pe and vegetable 
ardening j p. 9 
SAU ste ani flour, 


Columbia, ¢., p. 11,547. 
‘Gotu, ci. 8 Is i ALi. pared 1865 ; 
univ. ; pave mills; rm D. 62,396. 
4 bia, t., Tenn., U.S.A.; 3; livestock 
- ae i Dp. 10,579. 
dog = 


| 7 


Columbia, R. (1,400 m.), on Pacifi > 
roo ie ic slope of N. 
Wash., U.S.A. ; date 
Dist. of, on left bank of Potomac R. 


a. 69 sq. m.; contains Prom the federal 
cap. of U.S.A.; a. 

Columbia, Mt., Al  Cooatd (alt. 12,294 ft.). 

st. cap., "Ohio, U.S.A.; rly. centre; 

~~ nnd » shoes, soap; p. 

ieee: ty gs USA. cotton goods, 
Columbus, 3 “U.S.A.; — engineeri 

ind HER Ce ng ; 


Comat Missouri, U.S8-A;: cotton, dairying ; 


Pp. 13,645. poe} 
Bay, mun. wat. pl., Denbigh coast, 
N. Wales; p. 323,100; 
. ¢., Italy, nr. the Adriatic, 20 m. Ns 
Ravenna; p. 12,609. 
cap., Honduras Rep., Central 
America, formerly called Valledolid; p. 12,703. 
Combe Capelle, Rock shelter, nr. Dordogne. 
France; discovery of race tybe of Aurignacian 


period, 1909. 
Comber, t., Down, N. Ireland; distilleries, linen, 
=. t., Sicily, Italy ; medicinal spring, por- | 
celain mnfs.; D. 29,555. 
.. Allier, France; nr, Moulins; 
mining ; ’D. 10,089. 

Como, c., at foot of the Alps, N. Italy, on L. 
= cad silk industry; oranges, olives; p. 
10 : 

Como, L., N. Italy (35 m. long), tourist resort. 


5 | Comorian. C., most 8. point of India. 
Comoro ——_ = <—ge9 colony ve a 


African cst.; cap. “Dracut Gavotte): total 
a. about 650" gee m.; ee 


ame ae surrendered to Hitler in 19407 
D 8. 
Ty , Quebec, Canada; on Coaticook Rj ; 


conakry, cap., Fr. Guinea; p. 33,905. 
Concarneau, f., oe. Finis! France; on I. nr. 


rye fish and preserve trade; 
D. 

Concepcion, prov., Chile; a. 2,201 sq. m.; Dp. 
Pia rel 


Chile; flour, yore brewing ; 
damaged in ‘earthquake ; D. 92,36: 
Concepcién, ¢., Paraguay; Dp. 8,500. 
Concepcion C., on coast of California, U.S.A. 
Canada ; 


Conception Bay, Newfoundland, > NW. 
of St. Johns, 

Concord, t., _— U.S.A.; literary centre; 
ee & 7,912. 

bee pp os N. Carolina, U.S.A.; cotton, textiles ; 
D. 

Concord, f., cap.» New Hampshire, U.S.A., on 
Merrimnore B.; granite, machinery, textiles ; 
p. 29,000. 

Concordia, ¢., Argentina, on Uruguay R.; p. 


42,303. j 
Concordia, t., N. Kan., U.S.A.; agr., dairying, 

bricks; Dp. (6.268. 

ndamine, R., Queensland, Australia, trib. of 

R. a 


Condé, t., Normandy, France, nr. Caen; p, 4,937. 
Conde-sur-Noireau, commune, Calvados ee N. 
France: cotton spinning, weaving; p. 4,862. 

, N.S.W., Australia, in ‘pastoral and 

agr. eee 3 D. 2,622. 
., Gers, ‘France, nr. Auch; p. 6,355. 
N. Italy; silks, wines, 


34, 

Z U.S.A.; seaside tesort on Long 
L, 5 m: long, comprises t Beach, 
Brighton Beach, W. LS ere and W: End. 

per gr mun. bor., E. Cheshire, af 

, ribbons'; dairying; p. 15,300. 

Congo, Re Belg. Congo, greatest R. in Africa, 
numerous tribs.; estimated length 3,000 m.; 
drains 1, eseg 000° sq. m., navigable from sea al 
Matadi for ocean steamers, from Matadi to 
Stanley Pool interrupted by rapids and falls, 
ree ae to Stanley Falls; estuary, 
—J 

Conisborough, urb. dist., W.R., Eng.; limestone, 
bricks tiles; p. 16,54 0. 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


7 ~ ee eee ee or 5 le 


t. Columbia, flows through 


nee 
<4 
os 
iat 


ye 


mnfs, 


PEARS auc eee 


Coniston 
Eng,» (alt. pe #). 
* _ Coniston Water, L. 
r ‘tourist resort. 
.  Conjeeveram or 


N. Lanes, Eng.; length 54 m.; 
Kan i., Madras, the 
+ “Holy City” of 8. 


a India; silk, n, 

_ weaving; p. 61, x 
Conn, Lough. Mayo, Treland. 

- Gonnacht, prov., Ireland; a. 6,862 sq. 
(includes cos. Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim, 
- Roscommon) ; a kingdom till reign of Henry I; 

; | mountainous in W. ; farming, fishing; p. over 

_ 492,81 

Connah’s Quay, on: dist., Flint, Wales; p. 7,300. 


nnaught, fa 
Hs — New England, U.S.A.: a. 
bacco, dairying ; 


m. 


° 


Connecticut, st., 


= 
=] 
Ray 
=) 
Be 


rubber wa 
largest c. New Haven; p. 2,020. 
(450 m.), flows S$. to Long scan 
_ Sound, U.S.A. 


Connelisville, ¢., sip, 19.008, coke, machi- 
“nery, motor cars; D. 
Connemara, mins., dist. W. of — Galway ; 
i many lakes and bogs: tourist reso: 
¥ Conon, vil., Ross and Cromarty, Soot 
Conroe, ¢., Texas, U.S.A.; oil, timber; eas 
ae Consett, urd. dist., on R. Derwent, Tiiitenasinee 
colliery and ironwks. dist., p. 38,870. 


~ rmachinery, 
Hartford ; 
Connecticut, R. 


ta eee ee a oe 


 Gonshohocken, bor., Penns... U.S.A.; iron, steel, 
surgical instruments, textiles; p. 10,776. 
' Constance (Konstanz), c,, Baden, Germany, on L. 
Yona eath.; textiles, ry, chemi- 
; cal 
Constance, L., or Boden See, between Switzerland 
. and Germany; 45 m. long, 9 m. broad, a. 207 
‘ sq.m.; Rhine R. flows throug 
Pe Constanta, spt., Romania, on the Black Sea, the 
ancient. Tomi; exports petroleum, wheat; 
p. 79,716. 
_ Constantina, t., Andalusia, Spain; p. 24,433. 


j Constantine, dep., N. Algeria, p. 2727, 7663 cap. 
Os: Philippeville is its port; p. 47,600. 
| Constantine, ¢ N. eria, wheat, woollens, 
; stands 2,130 ft. high upon a rock; 
f Pp. 121,200. 
, Constantinople, see Istanbul. 
Contas, R., Brazil, 8. of Salvador (Baia). 


Conversano, Che Bar, . Italy; cath,; olives, 
citrus peer 
Conway, t. S.C., UBA.: river port; cotton, 
tobacco, lumber: p. 5, 066. 1 
Conway, mun, bor., spt., Caernarvon, N. Wales 5 
& et ae at mouth of Conway R.; castle; 
Pp, 
A Cooch Behar, dist. India; former st.; a. 1,318 
- sq. m.; Hee, jute, tobacco; p, 665.000. 
Cooch Behar, Cooch Behar, India; on Tor- 
7 sha R.; amend severely from earthquake 
. 1897; p. 25,000. : 
: Cook, mtn., alt, 12,849 ft.; highest point in 8. 


Alps, New Zealand. 

_ Cook Inlet (200 m. long), 8. Coast, Alaska, U.S.A, 

Cook Is., British group (Rarotonga, largest) in S. 
Pacific, annexed to New ra gk 1901; 
bananas, oranges, copra; p. 14,456 

Cook Strait, channel between N. and S. Is. of NZ.; 


15-18 m, wide, 
ore t., nr, Maidenhead, Berks. “ay 44 


Cookstown, mit, t., Tyrone, Ireland ; ionat D. 
Cooktown, spt., Queensland, Australia, ‘at mouth of 
Bndeavour R.; pearl fishery and mining dist. 

Coolgardie, gold mining t., W. Australia; p. 650. 

Coolin Mtns, see Guillin Hills. 

ens 3 yal N.S.W., Australia; pastoral dist, ; 
D 

Coonoor, t., Madras, India; sanatorium 6,000 ft. 
above sea-level ; Dp. 18,783 ‘ 

Coorg, state, India, a. 1,593 sq. m., mountainous, 
forests ; coffee, rice, rubber, teat cap. Mer- 
cara; Dp. 168,726. 

Coorong, The, 8. Australia, lagoon and long tongue 
of land on coast. 

Coosa, R., Alabama, U.S.A., 350 m. 

Cootamundra, ¢., N S.W., Australia; agr, and 
mfg., p. 5,252. 

Cootehill, urb. dist., mkt. t., Cavan, Ireland; 
Bellamont forest; p. 1,566, 

Copeland Is., group of N.W. coast of Down, N. 
ireland, at entrance to Belfast Lough. 


Copenhagen, ch. spt., cap., Denmark, on EL coast 


| Old Man, mtn., nr. L. Coniston, Lanes, id 


Cone 


of aD: Tye? 
~naval stn.; 
ee 


: oF ae 

shipbondine textiles, 

2p. rie Sues) 1,078,892, ah 
Atacama, . several times — 

diy earthquakes ; copper smelting + 


21 Sie 
>: , Chile, in Andes range, alt. 17,000 ft. 
1 oe a 
Ce pee eg Ferrara prov., N. Italy; 
“drained agr. . land, in R. Po delta: "p. 23,777. 
copset B. Aiake, , flowing to Pacific. eG. 
Goneers t, a mining, 
nickel-copper smelting; p. 3, . . 
ermine, R., in N.W. Terr., Canada; flows 
. into Arctic Ocean; 300 m. 
Coanet L., off - Northum Eng. 


berland, 
poten $e ro Rs. Ruki and 
, Belg. Congo e 
on Argentine border; 
a. 15,397 sq. 7: Pp. 


p.. 8,000. 

Coral Sea, Pacific Ocean, extending from the New 
Hebrides to Australia. 

Coraopolis, bor., S.W. Penns., U.S.A.; iron, steel” 
glass ; ie 11.086. 

Corato, t., Italy; farming centre, olive oil, wine} 


44,1 
Corbeil, ¢., Seine-et-Oise, France, on Seine R.¢ 
flour mills, printing, paper; p. 10,976. 
Corbridge, t., Northumberland, Eng., on Tyne R., 
nr. Hexham; p. 2,415. 
Corby, urd. dist., Northants., Eng. ; iron and steel 


W. Okla., U.S.A.3 gas, oil, ete, 
maize, alas: p. 2,776. 
Cordoba, agr. prov., Argentina; a. 65,195 sq. m.; 


cattle, copper; p. 2,455,222. 
Cordoba, c., ntina; "“univ.; wheat, ‘flour, 
Pp. 287, ert) 


. of Veracruz ; cottons, 
woollens; p. 17,8695. 


Cordova, prov., Ti Spain ; as 52 99 sq. m. ; 
agr., olives, “vines, livestock; p. 801,531. 

Cordova, ¢., Andalusia, Spain: ty of C. 
on Guadalquivir R.; cath.—formerly a inetd 
mosque of Mohammedans ; textiles, leather, 
distilling ; p. 143,296. 

Corentyne, R., fi 
Netherland Guiana, 400 m. 


Corfe Castle, par., Dorset, Eng.; cas. ruins; 
mkt., potter’s clay. 

Corfu, see Kerkyra. 

oon, 10,928 indusil, t., prov. Cosenza, S. Italy; 
D, 16,926. 

Coringa, t., Madras, India; at mouth of Godavari 


Corinth, see Corinto. 
Corinth, Isthmus of, divides the Saronic G. from 
G. of Corinth, Greece; cut across by* Ship 


Corinto, t., Brazil; . 5,142, 

Corinto, c., Greece, Tsth. of Corinth ; oceupies a 
site 3 m, distant from the anc. classic ¢. des- 
troyed by an earthquake in 1858; currents, 
Olive oil, silk; p. 12,715. 

Corinto, ch. spt., N.W. Nicaragua; exports hides, 
sugar, coffee: p. 2,500, 

Cork, co., Ireland, iargest, and most 8.; a. 2,890 
sd. m.$ mtns. ; eee brewing, agr., 
fisheries ; new Cork ; D. 2 

Cork, co. bor., m Lee R.; Sone Treland ; wool- 
oolghs butter, ‘eating Pp. "75,861 


«x Harbour, port of call (Cobh) for Atlantic 


preehe mers, 
a ww bas Palermo, Sicily, mineral springs ; 
gotta, abinkay in webs carpets; p. 12,394, 


bour ; pulp, paper; Dp. 6,600 
Corning, t., NLY., U.S.A dairying, tobacco; p. 
Cornwall, co., $.W. Eng.; a. 1,357 sa. m.; mkt, 
gardening, ‘oats, eattle, fishing, minerals, er 
tin; extreme point Land’s End; co, t. , 


ntario, Canada, on St. Lawrence 
=a Cottons, woollens, Pulp, paper, | i 


orms bdy. between Brit. and 


noe 


rer Brook, ¢., W. Newfoundland: good har- 


black lace, wooll D. 5.700. eres 
“tg Gironde, France. . of Bordeaux; 


78. 
wipe os Alberta, Canada, on U.S., frontier ; 


cath. ; 
p. 5, 


at at D. 30,000. 
rig. Texas, U.S.A.; cotton; p. 


Fy Chile: ie" neat 
ilia, Italy; cheese and hats. 
dep. Central France 


P. 961, 
bor., mftg. c., N. Warwi Eng., 
centre “ cycle, motor-cycle, eng a 


c., On Ohio Ri ise 


5,000. 
E., flows froin it ints | oo Va.. USA; X-ray equipment, 


on Parana R.; eat | . bor. rales. ni 
mn caps of pray. OFC. | ieee aeiepetagh teicher pba 
Scot.; coal; p. 73, 


pote OF BFOW-) 34.835 ca. m. Sob: $78 Cowdenbeath, burgh, Fife, 6 
? C., M Attica. Cones urd nO 6 wat. 
deh ke ete uri on Ye! pl. on N. coast £. bE Wight, 


EZ Ajaccio, birthplace ia ‘Napoleon ; D. 
*4 hcg + prov. C., Italy; iron and steel; 


G., N. < point of Comte ie Copumnel 
iy Gey of Y tan St., M 
bY Edinburgh, Scot: p. fae. Cracow, i Bo Xu al — 
¥., U.S.A.; ‘stoves, wine: p, Cradle, Mt min, Tasmania, alt. 5069 ft. 
» Ue Good Hope; wool trade; p. 


400. 
Craiova te Fife, Scot.; p. 1,135. 
n Firth of Fast, Scot. ; coal. 


: Pe {3.361. Z : 
» Penkral, Tax = 
Cranford, t.. N.J., U.S.A; iron, chemicals; p. 
= id S. +; rich farming section, 12,860. ’ ‘he 
392, Cranston, t., Rhode I., U.S.A.; mnfs.; p. 47,086. 
rc penne, Calabria Fiat? a, 2,566 sq. m.; p. | Crater J» Oregon. U: B.A. ac National Pani i 8 a 
grea’ y of water 2, Dp a 
- comme t., Niévre, France, on R. Loire; pottery; across, set in a crater of an extinct sigautlc 
volcano, 8,000 ft. hig. 
Crathie and 7 tends Dars., Aberdeenshire, Scot., 
adjoining Balmoral Castle and Abergeldie Castle 


— 
Brazil; p. 11,233 
baked dist., et 3 D. 27.610. 


ie spt. ustralia. 

be San rep Genta tera a oo ae: : 
bc ps yoleanic m agr., ee, 
epee eg iy 

de: mignon De a [ 


lat 


Céte d’Or, dep., E. ce; &. 3,391 sq. m.; | Crécy, pane. nr. ‘Abbeville: 
‘ tra me R,; cap. Dijon; wines, live- Edward TI1’s i 

' _ stock, iron and steel; p. 325,602. Crediton, urb. oe: t., Devon, Eng.; shoes, 
_ Cotentin, peninsula, N. France, 50 m. Jong;!| farming 


| Geeta, see 5 hu ties 
Creil, ¢., on Oise R., nr. Beauvais, France; 
machinery manufacture; p. 10,024, ; 
Cremona prov., ak Italy ; 


Cremona, c., on Po R., N. Ttaly ; silk, cotton, 
musical instruments; p. 70,7 

Cres, t., W. Jugoslavia. 

Crest, commune, Drome dep., 8.E. France; silks, 
woollens, papers Dp. 5,379. 

Crete (Krete), L i. Mediterranean ; 5 3,235 sq. 
™.; since the Balen War path dé Genin 60 
m. from nearest point in Greece; cap. Candia; 


Cherbourg, at its extremity, 80 m. from Ports- 


 _ mouth, 

(xtes-du-Nord, agr . dep., Brittany, W. France; 

— &. 2,787 sa. me cap, Bt. Briene: wheat, flax. 
iron, slate, ‘fishing, linen-making ; p. 526,955. 

vol., (ait. 19.613 ft.) in the Andes of 

Ecuador, nr. Quito; loftiest active volcano in 

* the world; recent eruptions have caused great 
damage to E 


wine. olive Oil, ete. : p. 21, 


Cotswold . W. Eng., between Lower Severn| _ exports fruit, oil, etc.; p. 442,339. 
_ and Upper Thames, highest point, Cleeve Cloud, | Creus, C., juts out into Mediterranean Sea, Spain, 
1,031 ft. ; sheep pastures, nr. Freneh border. 
ekerque-Branche, S.E. sub, of Dunkerque, Coane, dep., Central France, a. 2,164 sq. m.; 
goulbrarn, France; textiles; p. 11,867. agr., etc.; cap. Gueret; p, 188,619. ) 
; burn, fs gy of Sydney, N.S. W., Australia. Creusot, Le, t., Sadne- et-Loire, France; large 
4 Purley, urd. dist., Surrey, Eng. ; ordnance works; p. 24,106. 
p. pad em Creutzwald-la-Croix, f., Moselle dep., N.E. France ; 


coal, iron fonparis: p. 10,329. 


cil Blufis, Missouri R., Iowa, U.S.A. ; 
rtf Son Crevillente, ¢., Spain; wine, wheat, and fruit; 


a 
_ ~“riy. centre, farm implements, paper, machinery ; 
3 p. 11,403. 


4, 
Co z par” Angus, mit. burgh, ur. Perth, Scot. ; sae ba bor., Cheshire, Eng.; rly. centre; 
i’ BP D 
‘3 cs » on eee Bo nr. Paris; industl. | Crewkerne, urd, dist., mkt. t,, Somerset, Eng. ; 


He oa Dp. 4,053. 


Cove and Kilereggan, burgh, Dunbarton, Scot.: 


rh othe aeroplane parts, rayon; p. | 
| 


is machinery, leather — 


des of fang of Medina R. RS 


7 coal, gas oil; M 
he oy a gl “a broneh I. and orpeth, on Pont R., Northum- 
editerranean ; “gag: agr., ia; famous wheat 
by he olives, poe chestnuts growing ; tal farm ; 4 


Tayon, textiles; p. 6.300. ie 


iG i * d 
“means CYCLOPAEDIA ; 
Criccieth, urb. dist., wat, pl., Caernarvon, Wales ; 


_ Cuba, a. 44,206 sq. m., W. 


J 


p. 1,692. 

Crickhowell, rural dist., Seis i on. Usk R., Brecon, 
8. Rie hae paper; p. 

Cricklade, t. , rural dist., on Thames R., N. Wilts, 
Eng.; p. “(with Wootton Bassett) 14,900. 

Criefi, burgh, summer resort, on Earn R., Perth, 
Scot.; cotton and woollens ; p. (of par. } 5,662. 

Crimea Peninsula, jutting into Black Sea, U.S.S.R.; 
wheat, tobacco, fruit; campaign 1854-55 
between Russia and the Allied Force of Turkey, 
Britain, France, and Sardinia was_ chiefly 
ae ‘out here (Alma, Balaclava, and Sevas- 


pol). 

pt nr. Zwickau, Saxony, Germany ; 

~ woollen-cloth factories; p. 27,200. 

Crinan Canal (6 m. long), across peninsula of 

. Kintyre, 8.W.-Scot., connecting Loch Gilp 
with the Atlantic. 

cere Creek, mining t., Colorado, U.S.A.; p. 
2,8. 

crisbelt, t., Md., ete shipping point for 
oysters, crabs, fish ; Dp. 8. 

Croaghpatrick, mtns., fase, Treland, 2,510 ft. 

Croatia, formerly part of Austria, now fed. unit of 

' Jugoslavia; 16,418 sq. m.; mtns.; cereals, 
potatoes, tobacco, timber, pigs, sheep, cattle: 
cap. reed D. 3,749,039. 

Crockett, t., E. Texas, U.S.A.: lumber, cotton- 
seed oil, pecan nuts; p. 4,536. 

Crocodile R., zee Limpopo. 

hate ged . at mouth of R. Loire, France; 


crotnaity, | burgh, Ross and Cromarty, Scot. ; 


croinet ur. dist., wat. pl., Norfolk cst., Eng.; 

Dp. 4 

Crompton, urb, dist., mftg. t., nr, Oldham, Lancs, 
Eng.; p. 12,560. 

Cronenberg, ¢., Rhineland, Germany; iron, 
silk weaving; p, 14,051. 

Cronstadt, see Kronshtadt. 

Crooked I., Bahama Is., W. Indies; p, 1,078. 

Crosby or Great Crosby, mun. bor., wat. pl., nr 
Liverpool; p. 59,060. 

Cross Fells, min., Cumberland, Eng., on E. border 
of co. ; alt, 2,980 ft. 

Crossen, t., on Oder R., Mecklenburg, Germany. 

Crow Head, C., Kerry, Ireland. 

Crowle, t., Lincoln, Eng., nr. confluence of Rs. 
Don and Trent; p. 3,010. 
Crowley, t., S. La., U.S.A. ; 
experiment stn.; p. 9,523, 
Croydon, co. bor., airport, residtl, t., 

London, Eng.; p. 250,040. 

Crozet Is., mountainous uninhabited group in S. 
Tndian ‘Ocean j French. 

Cruzeiro, 8. Brazil, on trib, of Uruguay R.; 

_ coffee, fibecct? Dp. 11,863. 

> mkt, z, agr, dist., at junction of Rs. 
Theiss and Koros, Hungary ; D. 25,594. 

Ney taken from 
Spain by the U.S, A., but later constituted an 
independent rep. ; climate, insular tropical, 
plentiful rainfall; tropical ‘forest ; agr., sugar- 
cane, tobacco, maize, fruits, mahogany and 
cedar, hardwoods, iron, copper; cap. Havana; 

Pp. d,1 80. ae 
Cubano, 2 , 8. Africa, enters L, Ngami. 

Cubatio, t., Mato G TOssO, Gag” gold. 

eri ‘urd. dist., mkt, , Sussex, Eng.; p. 

Cudahy, i., Wisconsin, U.8.A.; p. 10,561 

Cuddalore, spt., on E, est., India, nr. Pondicherry ; 
exports e seeds, cottons; p. 60,632, 

Cuddapah, t., Madras, India; ‘cotton, cloth fac- 
tories, millet, rice; p. 10, 000. 

Cudillero, commune, Oviedo proy., N.W. Spain; 
manganese; p. 10, 630. 

Cudworth, urd. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. 8,536. 

Cuenca, c., on Jucar R., Spain; p. 16,160. 

Cuenca, agr. and mining prov., Genteal Spain; 
a. 6,583 sq. m.; furniture, leather, paper; 


D. 335,069. 

Cuenca, cap., Azuay eS Ecuador; univ.; 
sugar, pottery; p. 53,8 

Cuernavaca, cap., hore. "St, Mexico; ancient 
Indian t. captured by Cortes; D. 25,600. 

Cuesmes, coal mining t., adjoining Mons, Belgium. 

Cuiaba, industl. c., cap., Mato Grosso, Brazil ; 


D. 62,104. 
Cuillin ‘Hills, I. of Skye, Scot.; highest point 


Sgurr-na-Gillean; alt. 3,234 ft. 


rice mills, rice 


Surrey, nr, 


100 ~ 


CAZETTEER OF TH 


Culebra, valley and j 
teu Culsbes, wa, aoe Te gio «| ‘Rico. 


Culgoa R., trib. of Darling R., Queensland a 
N.S.W., Australia. &; 
Culiacan, cap., Sinaloa, Mexico; p. 93,346. < 


Cullen, burgh, between Buckie and Portsoy, 
Banff, Scot.; p. 1,656. 


Cullera, spt., on te R., Valentia, Spain; p. 


15,005, 

Cullinan, #., Transvaal, S. Africa, centre of 
diamond-mining industry. 

Culloden Moor, 6 m. E. of Inverness, Scot. 
defeat of Bonnie Prince eee 1746. 

ae or eek a mkt. t., Devon, Eng. ; 


per, mftg. ; 
Gokton. ‘burgh, F. Of Forth, Fife, Scot.: p. 546. 
Culver City, California, U.S.A.; large motion- 
picture plant; p. 8,976. 


spt., c., N. est. enemas, eee ae 


Sucre; coffee, sugar, tobacco; p. 29,833. 
a coast, Venezuela. 

Eng.; a. 1,516 sq. m.i S.E. 
part of Take District, ch. mtns.: Seafell, 
Helvellyn, Skiddaw; ch. Ls.: Ullswater, 
Derwentwater, Thirlmere; oats, sheep a 
dairying. fishing, hae Ne ore, iron and s 
shipb gt Dd. = 15 

Cumberland, industl. t., on Potomac R., Mary- 
land, USA: iron and steel; p. 41,000. 


Cumberland, t. Sean U.S.A.; iron, cotton, silk, 
granite ; ae 0.625. y 

Cumber! , trib. of Ohio, flows 700 m. in 
eter 


Cumberland, pen., Arctic America 
Cumberland Is., off ae of Queensland, Australia. 
Cumberland Sound, Baffin I., Canada. 
Cumbernauld, par., Dunbarton, Scot. : quarries, 
mines, weaving 
ibrae, Is., "oft < coast of Ayr. Scot. 
Cumbrian Mtns., Lake District, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire, Eng. 
Cumnock and Holmhead, burgh, mining dist., Ayr, 
Scot.; p. 4,586. 
. ts, Turkey ; p. 5,190. 
ca, dep., Colombia ; _ contains the fed. 
cap. Bogota; a. 9,106 sq. m. : P. 1,390,200. 
Cunene, see Kunene, R. 
eo, prov., Italy; a. 2,870 sq. m.; p. 604,690. 
C. prov.; cath.; 


t., on Warrego R., Queensland, 
ae Pp. 2,189, 

. burgh, Fife, Scot., on Eden R.: 
al og p. 5,211. 

eg (Netherlands Antilles), in the Carib- 


cotton, paper; 


linen — 


bean, off N, est. of Venezuela; a, 210 BU..;tss a 


phosphates, salt, orange growing for liqueur; 
p. 91,450. 


Curanilahua, eee Aranco proy., Chile; 
coal- minis pl 

Caneniyts He GeRiral’ Movatitea health resort; 
D. 


Curico, ‘prov., Chile; a. 2,214 sa.m.; p. 81,185. 
Curitiba, cap., Parana St., Brazil ; matches, 
porcelain, yerba maté; p. 160,592. 
h, plain, Kildare, ireland: large military 
camp and engage 
Curtea de Arges, ¢., Romania, on §. slopes of the 
Transylvanian Alps 
Curwensville, bor., Penns., uae : firebrick, 
leather, py ena at D. 3,422 
Curzola or Korcula, 
in the Adriatic ; fishing, seafaring, agr. 
Cusano, use fe prov,, Benevento, Italy, 
Cushing, ¢., Okla., U.S.A.; oil, gas, refineries, 
industrl. ‘centre ; D. 7,703. 
ozza, vil., Verona, Italy; here Austrians 
defeated Sardinians 1848 and Italians in 1866. 


Cutch, see Kutch. 
Cuthl U.S.A.; cotton, lumber, 


bert, ¢., Ga., 
canning; p. 3,447. 
Cuttack, cap., Orissa state, India, on Mahanadi 
R.;3 tice, gold, and silver filigree ; p. 74,291. 
Cuxhaven, outport of Hamburg at the mouth of 
Ki, fs las fine harbour, docks, 


fishing: - 

Cuyahoga, R » oe mn), in N, Ohio, U.S.A., flowing 
into L. Erie at Cleveland. 

Cuyahoga Falls, ¢., Ohio, U.S.A.: p. 20 21, 

Cuyapo, municipality, Luzon, Philippines : Tice, 
sugar, tobacco, hemp; p. 84,5 70. 


Cuyuri, R., rises in Venezuela, enters sea in Brit. 
. Guiana.” 


i . Dalmatia, Jugoslavia, . 


* 


 p. 4,556. Wales: 
“eee dt ew, 
yTa.); a, ‘ 7 

(total) 1 —- ade 
Bie Ts col. 40 m. from Anatolia, 60 m. 
ie Syria; cap. } + a. 3,572 sq. m.; 
— iron, copper, agr., sponge fishing; p. 


irencten sos kibva. 
Gsechoslovakia, Con 


industri. t., on Warta R., prov. of 
old pare monastery ; 


_ bacco, Looe: p. 19,038, 


ts D 
Lg eye: minnie N,. Cebu, Philippine 


; rice, sugar; 2G 
Dabs, Madea st sag 0 ESP 


|" Dabrows: {. Poland, 38 m. N.W. of Krakéw, on 
Silesian coalfield. 

- Dacca, dist., E. Bengal, Pakistan; also cap, of E. 

same name; on Buriganga R., an old 
the Ganges; jute, muslin; p. 


, Salzkammergut, Austria; alt. 


<3 


Essex, (at moked cars; 


Pp. oe glee 
Caucasian prov. of RB S.F.S.R.; 
 @. 13,124 sq. m.; one of the most mountainous 
dists, in the world ; cap, sala; cotton, 
orchards and vineyards; machinery, engi- 
neering; p. 977,500. 
(Hijumaa), L., Estonia, at entrance G. of 


- Dagupan, t., Pangasiman, Luzon, Philippines, on 
xa ae "Bay; p. 22, 
‘Dablak Ar 


500. 
chipelago, group of islands in Red Sea, 


nr. Massawa; pearl fishing. 
Guinea Coast, Fr. W. Africa; 


“Dahomey, col., 

a. 42,2438 sa. ry ;. forests, palm-oil; cap. Porto 
Ps Novo : et 1,458,000. 
 Dailly, vil ree Scot., on Girvan R., nr. Maybole. 


} meg dad Real, Spain ; ites 18,4 412. 

on gr Peninsula, China 
treaty ‘port; built by 2b pcamt Pp. hg 000 
| ener? fort, naval sin., Africa ; 
(of Dakar and dépendencies, "of ‘Gores and 


Hufieque) 60 sq, m.; airport for S, America; 
Dp. tL get 
, Jugoslavia, 80 m. E, of Cetinje; 


000. 
‘Dakota, Hy trib., of Missouri R., U.S.A. 
, 8. Central Sweden, 325 m. long. 
, Cebu, Philippines; sugar, maize; 
D. 30, oo 
beatiie 


, burgh, Saar Scot., nr. Dum- 
Pip 3,365. 

- aueensland, ‘Australia ; pastoral, agr., 
oe ae ton-growing, and timber dist. ; 


Dp. cag 
, t., nr. Zwolle, Overyssel, Netherlands. 
rmiline, Fife, Scot. 
Himac 


Dalgety, mining par., nr. Dunfe 
I health resort, Chamba, hal 
- Pradesh, India; 7,687 ft. above sea-level. 
_ Dalhousie, ..B., Canada; lumber, lobsters, 
salmon ; Tesert; p. 4,508. 


former 


- rd 


t} 
; wat. pl., ur, Dublin, Ireland; p, 4,135. 
¢., Texas, U.S.A. ;" in cotton an 195. grain 
yregir region ; machinery, pl erry Pe 


dist., N.E. Adriatic coast, Jugoslavia: 


a 4,016 sq, m.; Karst pla : 
er pets er plateaux; ore oil, 
t.; iron, coal; p. 6,151. 
ot vil., W. Lothian, Scot., oil shale: p. 


Dalry, par., Nagy 6 m. N.E, of Ardrossan ; 
iron, woollens; p. 7,250. a 
wae) Ga., Pog: cotton and sawmills ; 
Dalton-in-Furness, urb. dist., N. Lanes., Eng.; 
a A? oan stone quarrying; abbey suis, 
% ay. 
Daly R., Ni Terr., Australia, ones into. Anson 
Dene * Daman, Boron terr,, W. India; nad 
ma 3. £o = 
: v5 mguese ; fishing, shi D- 


Damascus, cap., Syria, 57 m.S.E. ‘Of its port, Beirut ; 
claims to be oldest living city in world: metal: 
work; taken in Allenby’s advance, Oct., 1918; 


Pp. 275,000 

ae en Kandy, Ceylon; noted Bud- 

t nr. Caspian Sea, N. Persia, p. 16,51 CO. 
, Nile Delta, Egypt; cotto : Pp. 


ny 
agr. 


Dampier, ¢pt., saoaiee of Fitzroy E.. Ww. Ane 
‘0, group of sm. Is., off N.W 


Australia. 
Strait, channel between N.W. of New 
Guinea and Waigeu I. 
Dampier ismarck archipelago between 
Umboi. and New Britain. 
Dampremy, commune, Hainault prov., Belgium; 
coal; p. 13,373. 
, coast land between 


or Dankali Country. 
Red 74 and Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 
panne, t., Cebu, Philippines ; rice and sugar dist. ; 
p. 25,000. 
Danbury, ¢., Conn., U.S.A.; hat-making industry 
since 1780 Dd. 22,389. 

t., Victoria, Australia; 18 m. from 
alton? :’ centre of dairy and vim -garden- 
ing dist.; veg. dehydration ; ze 6,00 

Dannemora, t., Sweden; 25 m. N.E. of (‘Uppsala ; 
iron ore worked since 1579; Pp. €, O62. 

Dannevirke, t., N. L., New Zealand ; p. 4,387. 

chartered c., cap. of Lanao prov., 
Philippine Is.; summer resort; 3 11,819, 

Danube, R., second largest R. in Europe (1,750 
m.), rises in Black Forest, Germany, and flows 
into Black Sea; navigation for steamers from . 
Ulm to the sea; Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, 
and other large cities on its banks 


Danvers, ¢., Mass., U.S.A., 19 m. N. Boston; 
p. 14,179, 

Danville, c., 2 U.S.A. ; : coal; p. 40,000, 

Danville, t., avs alae mkt. "for tobacco, hemp ; 
horses ; p. 6,7. 

Danville, c., Vieeinia ; cotton, tobacco; p. 38,000. 

Danzig, se: 


¢ Gdansk. 
Darbhanga, Bi ip India ; rice, oil-seeds, grain, 
sugar; Dp. 69.00 
ardanelles, trait | ‘between Europe and Turkey 
connecting Aegean Sea with Sea of Marmara; 
(the ancient Hellespont), 40 m. Jong. 
aa ig Cece cap., spt., Tanganyika Trust Terr., - 
E. Africa; p. 66,2780. 
Darfur, prov., ‘Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, between 
Kordofan and Wadai; inhabited by Arabs and 
Negroes; a. 138,150 sa. m.; cap. El Fagher; © 


p. 882,800. 
Dargaville, bor., N. I., New Zealand; p. 1,980. 
Darjeeling, ill ti, Bengal, India; tea, quinine ; 


e FD pera from earthquake and landslips; 

Dp. 25,873. 

Darlaston, urb. dist., Staffs, Eng.; coal and iron- 
wks. ; me 21,670. 

Darling, N.S.W. Australia (1,702 m.) joins 
Murray Re at Wentworth. 

ar rae Downs, plateau, S.E. Queensland, Austra- 

; grazing country; ch. t, Toowomba. 


* 


, 
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Darmstadt 


a 


cane 


- eans CYCLOPAEDIA — ataD 


‘Darling Range, mins. ; granite range; grea 
grading country ow we parallel with 
coast, highest pea’ 3 

Darlington, co. bor.” i. Durham, Eng.; coal, 
mnfs.; p. em 830. 

‘Darlington, 8. (it U.S.A. 3 
cotton. foots, 
machinery, « chemicals ; 

Dart, R., D 
Channel at Dartmouth. 


tr. centre., agr., 


oe Daréford, mun. bor,, mkt, t., Kent, Eng.; chemical 


wks.; p. 40,000. 
Dartmoor, high stony plateau, S.W. Devon, Eng. ; 
140,000 acres; convict prison; Yes Tor, 2,028 
Dartmouth, mun. bor., spt., 8. 


Devon, Eng.; 
Royal Naval College; p. 6,323. 
_ Dartmouth, ¢., Nova Scotia; p. 10,847, 
Dartmouth, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.;_ p. 9.011. 
eer port, Richmond ‘Bay, Prince Edward 
Cana 
Darton, urd. dist., Tt oe York,, Eng., nr. Barnsley ; 
coal; p. 14,220 {p. 3.200. 
‘Darvel, burgh, Ayr, Scot.; curtains, carpets: 
Darwen, mun. bor., N.E . Lanes., Eng., nr, Black- 
burn: cottons, blast furnaces; p. 30,870. 
Darwin, t., spt., N. Terr., Australia; landing place 
of 2 Wore ‘airlines—England to Australia; 
p, 2 


a 538. 
| Datehet, 4 Bucks, Eng., adjoining Windsor, on 


: Thames R. p. 2,400, 

Datia, t Madh 'ya-Bharat, India; stone-walled, 
palaces; p. 13,232. 

Datteln, commune, Westphalia, et 
‘leather, chemicals, wine ; i 20,114 

Daugavpils, ¢., on Dvina * "Latvia, USS.R,; 
timber; p. 45, 160. 

Dauphiné, old prov., SE. France, now deps. 
Isére, Dréme, and Hautes-Alpes. 

Davao, t., Mindanao, Philippines; p. 703.100. 

Davenport, c., Iowa, U.S.A., at foot of Rock I.; 
Sindy on Mississippi R.; flour mills; p. 


74,01 
panies, ard. dist., Northampton, Eng.; boot- 
making, wireless transmission station ; Dp. 


coal, 


4,07 
Davis Strait, channel between Greenland and 


Baffin Land, N.W. Terr., Canada; 
Atlantic with Baffin Bay. 

Davos Platz, Alpine winter resort, Grisons, Switzer- 
land; alt, 4,845; Bj 9,259. 

Daw!) ley, urd. dist., Shropshire, nr. Wellington, 

jronwks.; p. 8,346, 

Dawlish, wrb, dist., wat. pl., §.E. coast, Devon, 
Eng.; p. 6,887. 

Dawson, cap., Yukon Terr., on Yukon R., Canada, 
nr, the Klondyke goldfields; p. 1,043. 

Dax, /., Landes, 8.W. France, on Adour R.; hot 
sulphur spring; horse mart; p. 14,273. 

Daylesford, t., Victoria, Australia, 75 m. from 
pera ; tourist resort, gold-mining, wheat; 

+ p. 3,100. 

Dayton, ¢t., Ohio, U.S.A., on Great Miami R.; 
aeroplanes, electrical machinery; p. 255,000. 
Dayton, t., Wash., U.S.A.; fruit and vegetable 

canning, sawmills; exports wheat, apples; p. 


3,026, 

De Aar, t., rly. junction, C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa, 
500 m. from Cape Town; p. 9,137. 

Dead Sea, salt-water L. between Israel and Jordan ; 
surface 1,286 ft. below level of the Mediter- 
ranean; a, 840 sa..m., length 474 m., greatest 
width 94 m., greatest depth 1,809 ft; receives 
waters of Jordan; high ete content. 

Deal, mun. bor., ancient spt., wat. pl., EH. Kent, 
Eng. ; opposite Goodwin Sands; Julius Crsar 
is said to have first landed near : > D. 23,630. 

Dean, Forest of, Gloucester, ee between Wye 
and ear Rs.; coal, iro 

Dearborn, t, , Michigan, USA: > D. 63,584. 

Deauville, ‘spt., wat, pl., between Hayre and 
saerhotrg. France ; Dp. 5,000. 

Debar, t., Jugoslavia, nr. Drin pa a centre, 
cattle breeding, sulphur springs ; 913. 

cs Markos, cap., Gojjam AIS Siehiopia : 

. approx. 5,000. 

Debrecen, 4, pastoral plain of Hungary, 114 m. E. 
of Budapest; fairs: p. 125,987. 

Decatur, t Alabama, U.S.A.; steel, textiles; 
D. 16, 604. 

Decatur, t., Georgia, U.8.A.; p. 16,567. 

Decatur, t., T., U.S.A; mnfs., coal; Pp. 65,300. 


connects 


owing to 


Deep River, subdivision of pity 21) ts Com. 
UB.A.; Ste goods: Dp. ; 
N.W. Ohio, Bisa: Vent mete tre 
bm centre; p. 9,744 
De Funiak Springs, _Fia., USA; in agr. region; 
Se Dp. 2. ott 
Dehiwala (Mi ¢ Divina, €. , Ceylon; p. 56,900. 
Dehra Dun, t., Uttar Pradesh, India; P. 78,228. 
Deir-ez-Zor, t., Syria on Euphrates R.; 3, OD motor 
page between Damascus and Baghdad ; dD. 
10 ee a 
Dei, Ke Gamer a R., Romania; large distillery 5 
Delagoa Bay, Bay, natural harbour, Indian Ocean, Moz- 
ambique ; * principal port Lourenco Marques. 
, Ukraine, U.S.8.R.; salt, mineral baths; | 
8,815. 


Delaware, ‘Atlantic state, U.S.A.; a. 2,057 sa. m.3 

fruit, grain, mnfs., etc.; cap. Dover; ch, port 
Wilmington; p, 297,000. 

Delaware, R., flows (350 m.) from New York State 

along the Pennsylvania border, through New 

Jersey to Delaware Bay. 

Delaware, c., Ohio, U.S.A.; p. 8.944, 

Delémont, ¢., can. Bern, Switrerland } Dp. 6,393. 

Delft, ancient t., port, on Schie R.. S. Holland, nr. 
Rotterdam; butter a cheese mart; earthen- 
ware mnfs. ; : DP. 62,933 


R., “Louth, 
dalk 


Delftshaven, ¢., on Maas, R,, Netherlands; sub. of 
Rotterdam. 
Delhi, ¢c., cap., Indian Union; constituted & 


province (a. 574 sa. m.), October ist, 1912, out 
of Punjab; seat of government; cotton mnfs. 
and other impt. industries; ancient eap. of 
ae ee _p. (of prov.) 1,257,000; (of c.) 
Delitzsch, wie Saxony, Germany, 16 m. B, of Halle; 
t., Germany, Se Bremen; jute, 
, linoleum; p. 24,500. 
Delphi, N. of Chalcis, in Eubeea, Greece : famous 
for Delphic oracle on Mt. Parnassus, 
Del Rio, spt., Texas, U.S.A.; mkt. for agr. area, 
grapes; exports wool, sheep; Dp . 13,343. 
Demavend, mitn., 17,604 ft. ; highest ig Elbura 
Mtns., ersia, extinct’ voleano. 
Dembecha, #., Gojjam prov., Ethiopia, | 
Demerara, co., Brit. Guiana between Bssequibo 
and Demerara Rs.; exports sugar, molasses, 


rum; p. 170,000 
Demirhissar, f., Macedonia, Greece ; p. 8,100. 
Demirkapu, “The Iron Gate,”’ rocky defile, 
through which the Danube’ rushes, in the 
Transylvanian Alps. 
Meokien bane. nik Stralsund, Germany; 
iron, textiles ; sf 14,283. 
Demonte, fortfd. t., on Stora R., Italy; lead 
mines; p. 3,350. 


Demopolis, #. Ww. Ala., U.S.A.; cotton, tobacco: 


, dep. Nord, N. France, nr. Douai; 
coal ; D. | 24, 908. lps FF 877. 
Denbigh, mun. bor., N. Wales; dairying, slate: 
Denbigh, co., Wales; a. 689 sq. m.; 
dairying, coal, slate, quarrying; p. 168,342, 

Denby Dale, urb. d ee Yorks, 8 miles W. of 

Barnsley, Eng. ; D. "9, 724 
lermonde or Termonde. t., E. Flanders, Bel- 
gium, nr, Ghent; p. 9,854, 

Denham, vil., Bucks, Ene. Centre of British film 
indus., priv. aerodrome im. £. Gerrard's Cross ; 
p. (rur, dist.) 40.320. - 

Den wee ia BOSE. a Yorks, 

olme, or E nr. 
Bradford ; 37. Taut 

Denia, spt., ee 45 m. NE. of Alicante ; 

exports oranges, » grapes, and onions; 
a 13,286. 

uin, t., Riverina, on Edward R., NSW. 
ustralia ; "sheep centre; p. 3,196, : 

Denison, Towa, U.S.A. 3 centre of agr. region 
D. 


| Denison, ¢., on Red R., Toras, UB.A.; -eotton 


TER ’p. 15, sea 


800. 
group off S.E. New G 

mort uinea, 
+ enamel Point, C., S.W. extremity of 
| Dover a “the queen c. of the Plains,” on the E. 
tam of Rocky Mtns., on South Platte R.; 
TSA Colorado, U.S.A.; univ., impt. industries ; 

Dr ce = 

. Dr. Meerut, Uttar Pradesh, India; 


pilgrimage ; p. 


6,853. 
ay Rg. Nether- 
carpets ; : . 


lands ; Pp. 
Deveron, R., Koardeea cna. Banff, Soot. : 
into Moray Firth (61 m.). ed 
eo Rouen, industl. sub. of Rouen, France ; 4 
vo 
Devizes, mun. bor., mit. tN. Wilts, Eng. 5 
Salisbury ; engineering works; p. 7,462. Rae _ 
_——— R., trib. of Forth, Scot. (34 m.), flows ‘past 


Renee, fortfd spt. on estuary of Tamar. R., 
adjoining Plymouth, Devon, Eng.; royal dock- 
val stn.; Dp. indtaded 5 with Ply- 


and na 
Tasmania, 82 m. from Laun- 


ceston; agr. dist.; p. 6,579. 
t., Nagpur, Madhya Pradesh, India, nr. | Devonport, suburban des Auckland, New Zea- 
" land; naval base and dockyard; p. 11 699. 
t., Wis., U.S.A.; agr. tre; monfg.; Devonshire, maritime co., 8.W. Eng.; between 
r > ks; Dp. 6,373. English and Bristol Channels; #, 2,611 sq. m. ; 
itan bor., on RB. , 8.E. famous for cream —_ ee ch. ts. Exeter and 
-3 PD. 76,280. Plymouth; p. 790,4 ; 


_— sugar; Dp. 3,252. 

‘Dera Ghazi Khan, cap., West Punjab. Pakistan ; 

W. side of R. Indus: silk, brass, ivory goods, 
mosques; Dp. 25,000. 

N.W. Frontier Province, 
bazaar for Afghan 


co. Eng.: hilly and 
1 O41 8 84 m.; Lt 821,500. 
: . Derby, Eng., on Derwent R.; 
: Peontre of British 3 iys., Midland Region system: 
engines ; p. 143,520. 


) rubber, metal, hard- 
_ ware mftg.: p. 10,287. 


_ Dereham, East, urb. dist., nr. Norwich, Norfolk, 
agr. implements ; PD. 6,282. 
h, in basin of R. Shannon, —- 


, L., Donegal, 
"Visited by B.C. pilgrims and known as “St. 


Libya, N. Africa; p. 21,547. 

— U.S.A. ;. boots, deces: p. 5,400. 
*, Cumberland, Eng. (33 m.). 

* Derby, Eng. (60 m.). 
- Derwent, R. * Yorks, Eng. (57 m.). 
Derwent, R., trib. of the Tyne R., Eng. (30 m.). 
Derwen , Tasmania, flowing to Storm 


, L., Cumberland, Eng., nr. Kes- 


wick ; $m. png. 
, Bolivia, 8. America; outlet of 
L. Titicaca, 


ero, plateau 8. Peru and W. Bolivia 
between the Andes ranges, the second highest 
in the world. 
borough, urb. dist., Northants, Eng.; boot and 
shoe mnfs., iron; p. 4,645. 
del Garda, commune, Lombardy, Italy, 


I., 
10sq.m.; p. 1,581. 
! pe arly R., Iowa, U.S.A., trib. of Mississippi 
(550 m.) tising in Minnesota. 
‘Des Moines, largest c.. cap. Jowa, oe ay USA. ; 
rly. and mftg. centre: p. 185, 
Desna, R., trib. of Dnieper R., OS. S.R. (550 m.), 
Despot A icmoas Balkans; alt. 7,800 ft. 
o Dagh, min. range, Ba’ 

Dessau, ¢., Anhalt, N. Germany; on Mulde R.; 

chemicals, textiles; p. 120,732. 
N. ‘Rhine: Westphalia, rrr 


it, 
> bce ee industl. centre, great eain tart 
& poe centre of the “ Ford” motor-car works, 
hee 


(61st Ed.) — oe 
Mes eras 


a vget a 


. bor., t., WR. Yorks, Eng. a. 
"Leeds; heavy  & 


. 52,500. 
eer t., Mo., U.8.A.; cotton, fout, poultry: p Dp. 
Dhahran, spt., rece Arabia ; oil. 
hanushkodi, ¢., Madras, India, on island Palk 
mipteait ferry port for passenger traffic from 


to Ceylon. 
Dhar, t., Madhya Bharat, India; cultural and tr. 
centre; p. 22,015. 
Dharampur, t., Bombay, India; p. 7,218. 
harmsala, hill stn., E. Punjab, India, 100 m. 
N.E. of Amritsar, sanatorium; alt. 6,000 ft.; 
imposing mtn, scenery; p. 10,000. 


Dharwar, t.. Bombay, 70 m, HK. hy Goa, Carnatic 
dist. ; cotton mnf. : Dp. 41,671 

Dhaulagiri, min., Himalayas, Nepal, alt. 26,810 ft. 

Dhofar, fertile prov., Muscat and Oman, Arabia ; 
er cane, cattle; ch. t. Salalah; ch. pt. 

Dholpur, rz Rajasthan, India; p. 16,500. 


Dhrangadhra, Saurashtra, India, 75 m. W. of 


Ahmadabad; brass vessels, cloth, pottery; 


p. 18,000. 

Dhulia, ¢., Khandesh dist., Bombay, India; 
cotton industry; p. 39,93: 9. 

Diamante, t., E. ‘Argentina, on Parané R.; grain, 
cattle; p. ag 

Minas Gerais, Brazil; 
diamond ‘ist. 7 > p. 14,700. 

Dibrugarh, t., Assam, India; terminus of rai] and 
river communications along ge from 
Calcutta; coal, tea; p. 18,734 ; 

Dickinson, ‘c., N. D., Usa: lignite, pottery, 
livestock, wheat ; D. 5,839. 

Dickson L., a Sea, Arctic Ocean, U.S.S.R. 

Didymoteikhon, t. , nr. Edirne, Thrace; p. 10,150. 

Diego Garcia, Brit. I., dep. of Mauritius ; coaling 
stn., Indian O.; 124 m. long, 64 m. wide; ch. 
export, coconut oil; p. 501. 

Diego Suarez, t., Bay, ‘extreme N. of Madagascar ; 


p. 4,000. 
Dinos: cross-Channel port, wat. pl., France, 35 m. 
N. oi ee fisheries, shipbuilding, machinery ; 
D. 


centre of 


ifierdange, ¢., §.W. Luxembourg; iron ore 
eattle; p. 14, 158. } 
Digby, t., spt., Nova Scotia, Canada; p. 2,412. 


oe peer Basses-Alpes, France, nr. Bix: cath. ; 
pikaniaide, t. on Yser R., W. Flanders, Belgium ; 


p. Bete 
Dijon, ¢ , Céte-d’Or, E. France; the Roman 
m Divionense; cath.; bathing; casino; 
cote wine trade, tobacco, brewery, textiles; 
p. 100,664. 
Diflingen, t., on Danube R., Bavaria, nr. Augsburg, 
Germany; Pp. 6,500. 


* 


a, 


ee 
PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
Dilolo, L, Angola; near source of Zambesi R. 


medieval houses and ramparts; mineral 


water; p. 10,6. 


638. 
_ Dinant, fortfd t., on Meuse R., Namur, Belgium; 


brass, copperware; summer resort; p. 7,106. 
Dinapore, military t., on Ganges R., nr. Patna, 
Bihar, India; p. 24,221. 
aan arcu rat 
Malo; ch. wat. pl. o y; p. 8,000. 
Dinaric Alps, mtn. range, Jugoslavia; highest 
peak, Dinara, alt. 6,007 ft. 
Dinas-Mawddwy, old mkt. t., Merioneth, N. Wales. 


. Dindigul, ¢., Madras, India, 25 m. S. of Trichino- 


poly, cigar and tobacco factories; p. 48,617. 

Dingle, rural dist., spt., Kerry, S.W. Ireland; 
fisheries; p. 11,882. ’ 

Dingras, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is.; 
rice, hemp, tobacco; p. 22,434. 

D: all, burgh, Ross and Cromarty, Scot., one 
of the Wick Burghs; p. 2.551. 

Dinslaken, c., N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany: 
ee wire, nails, lumber, pottery; p. 
25,075. 

Diomede Is., two small granite islands, inhabited 
by Esquimaux; boundary line U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A. territories passes between them. 

Diosgyér, mkt. t., N. Hungary, nr. Miskolez; iron 
and steel wks.; p. 20,854. 

Diourbel, ¢., 


wks.; p. 30,000. 
Dirk Hartog I., off Shark Bay, W. Australia. 
Disko I., off W. coast of Greenland in Baffin Bay, 
contains harbour of Godhavn, cap. N. Green- 
land; rendezvous for whalers; a, 3,200 sq. m. 


_ Dismal Swamp, morass, S. Virginia and N. Caro- 


lina, U.S.A.; contains L. Drummond and 
extends 30-40 m. 8. from nr, Norfolk. 
Diss, urb. dist., mkt. t., Norfolk, Eng., on Waveney 
R,; agricultural implements; p. 3,432. 
PaehtDs: Beacon, nr. Brighton, Sussex, Eng. ; 


. ft. 

ecerrirtrs commune, 8.W. Poland; coal, drugs; 
Dp. 14,916. 
iu, Portuguese spt., I., off S. coast of Saurashtra, 
India; a. 20sqa.m.: p. 13,600. 

Divion, commune, Pas de Calais dep., France; 
coal; p. 10,156. 

Dixon Entrance, channel between Queen Charlotte 
I, and Alaska, Brit. Columbia, Canada. 

Diyarbakir, ¢., Anatolia; on Tigris R.; head of 
navigation; ancient Amida, old walls, gates, 
citadel; morocco leather, filigree work; p. 


41,007. 

ae mea 82m. N.W. of Shushtar; indigo; 
p. 15,000. 

Diapara-Rembang, prov., N.E. Middle Java: 
petroleum, sugar, rice; a. 2,389 sq. m.: p. 
1,885,548. 

Dmitriev, t., N.W. Kursk region, U:S.S.R.; rye, 
oats, sugar beet, lumber; p. 51,436. 

Dneprodzerzhinsk, ¢., W. of Dnepropetrovsk on 
Dnieper R.; steel, tractors; p. 147,829. 

Dnepropetrovsk, ¢., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. on Dnieper 
R.;  ironwks., coal, iron manganese; p. 
500,662. . 

Dneprostroy, t., Zaporozhe, Ukraine, U.8.8.R.: 
a Russian hydro-electric station; p. 

Dnieper, R., 8.E. Europe, rises in U.S.8.R., flows 
into the Black Sea, 1,400 m., connected by 
canals with Baltic, etc.; the Dneprostroy dam, 
a barrage erected across the river at Kichkas by 
the Soviet Government, feeds the largest power- 
station in the world. 

Dniester, R., S.E. Europe, rises in Carpathians 
and flows into the Black’Sea, 700 m, 

Doab. dist., between “two rivers”? Jumna and 
Ganges, Uttar Pradesh, India, 

Dobbyn, ¢,, Queensland, Australia; p. 109. 

Dobeln, ¢., Saxony, Germany, nr. Leipzig; cloth, 
leather; p. 24,700. 

Dobrich, ¢., Dobruja, Bulgaria; p, 31,049. 

Dobruja, dist., between lower Danube and Black 
Sea; a, 6,102 sa. m., ch, port Constanta, 
traversed by ancient wall of Trajan. 

Dobsina, ¢., Czechoslovakia; curious cave con- 
taining ice-field of 2 acres; p. 5,300. 
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Bemeaeaioamd, Oren hs ta man nf 
up welve Is, in * 

8. of Gece Archipelago ; Italian 1912-46; 

a. 1,0558q.m.; p. 115,913. ; 

City, t., Kansas, U.S.A.; p. 10,059. 

xe Barnsley, W.R., Yorks, 


ank, sandbank in N. Sea, between 
England and Denmark; depth varies from 6 to 


R. wi Eng. ; 
Millwall docks and shipbuilding yards. 
Friesland, Netherlands; p. 5,073. ' 
Déle, ¢., Jura, on Doubs R., nr. Dijon, E. France; 
ancient cap of Franche-Comté, ceded to France - 
in 1678; p. 18,066. 
Dolgelly, urb. dist., ch. t., Merioneth, N. Wales: 
flannels; p. 2,518. 


Dollar, burgh, Clackmannan, Scot., at base of 
erat pane: coal, extensive bleachfields; 
p. 1,583. 


Dollar Law, min., nr. Peebles, Scot.; alt. 2,680 ft. 

Dolomites, group of limesione mins., 8. Tyrolese 
Alps, N.E. Italy, tourist district ; peaks assume 
Sneaa forms; principal peak Marmolata 
11,000 ft. 

Dolon-Nor, ¢., Mongolia, China; Buddhist 
temples; brass idols; p. 30,000. 

Tolores ¢., tina; p. 25,000 

Dom, min. Valais can., Switzerland: alt. 
14,942 ft. 

Dombasle, commune, Meurthe et Moselle dep., 
France; soda factories; p. 8,082. 

Dominica, Brit. col., 


000. 
Rep., E. part of I. of Hispaniola, W. 


salmon; 82m. 
Don, R., W.R. Yorks, Eng., trib. of Ouse R., 70 


Donaldsonville, c., La., U.S.A., on Mississippi R. ; 
agr., sugar, maize, rice; p. 3,889. ; 
Donauwiorth, ¢., Bavaria, Germany; machinery, 
pee gel Pp. ae ' 
ona commune, Styria prov., Austria; lignite, 
aes and steel o ig . 
onbas, region, Donets R. and Lower Dnieper 
reg., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; abt. 2,300 sq. m. ; pro- 
duces 60% Russia’s coal; adjoins Krivoi Rog 
ironfields; many large industl. towns. 
Don Benito, t., Badajoz, Spain; trade in wheat, 
wine, fruit; p. 21,095. 


R., nr. Sedan, 
Scene of great battle 


rugged coast, mountainous surface: agr. and 
stock-keeping, homespun tweeds; P. (c0.) 
136,136; (rural dist.), 13,448. 
Dongola, New, t., left. bank of Nile R. above 8rd 
Cataract; replaced Old D., now in ruins; p. 


5,000. 
Donna, t., S. Texas, U.S.A.: ‘ar refining, 
fruit and vegetables; p. 4,712, ° x 
Donnybrook, S.E. sub. of Dublin, Ireland, on 
Dodder R.; formerly famous for fair, 
Donnybrook, t., W. Australia; p. 1,864, 
Doon, R., Ayr, Scot., flows from Loch Doon to 
Firth of Clyde; 26 m.; immortalized by Burns, 
Dorama, t., Arabia, nr. Dereyeh ; Dp. 7,950. 


i 


a Ripara, R., ier trib. b, of Po R., flowing 


bengebirge range, nr. Kénigswinter; 
m,) from Cottian alt. 1,065 ft.; eacunded. iy b ht 
’ legetidiary y lig ry.; famous 


eave of fomes 
i pg. cop, ar. di S.E, Fran . OF, 
Toulon; p. 21,801. yy pens, 


" spt., Norway, nr. Oslo, on the Halling- 
= 290 m. a dalen R.; exports timber, wood-pulp, paper, 


. t., on Maas R., nr. Rotterdam, Nether- | __ ete.; Doe ps 
e2 _ lands; timber, shipbuilding, seaplanes; p. 68,918. wn, vil, Londonderry, N. Treiabas 5 


t.. C. of Good Hope; battle 8. Brava, ft trib. of Danube, (450 m.) flowsfromthe | 

 _ Africen war 80th, 1899; p. 2,749. across Carinthia and Styria, joining D. 
| (patie, urd. 6 ie . Dairy BE nr. Ey pitt i of Onli. a : 

600. prov., me gern =| on German 
Dornoch, co. burgh, wat. Setheriend, Hookson | frome frontier?» . Assen; a. 5 

| Dorstoly f Moldaris, Romania, $3 m. S.E. of is: chats Arabs 

a * m. S.E. Diesen, anpaimemagh on AeA Germany; 

Chernovtsy ; great annual fair; p. 15,375. china; fine art collections: p. 642,143. rerio 

Dorp, t., on Wupper R., nr. Cologne, Germany; | Dreux, ¢., dep. Eure-et-Loir, France, nr. Chartres; 


monfs.; p. 14,000. hardware, heavy iron mnfs.: p. 19,200. 
Dorset, co.. 8. cst. Eng.; 8. 988 sq. m.; mainly | Driffield, urb. dist., on the Wolds in E.R., Yorks, 
Be oem ; sheep, Purbeck marble, Portland stone: Eng., 13 m. from Beverley; oil-cake wks.; 


| . t. Dorchester: p. 290.450. = a | 8 7,043, 
.«._ N. Rhine- Drighlington, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, E 5 m. 

. ope Germany, nr. Dtsseldorf; coal: _p. ee woollen and at ee munfs. ; 
4 . D. 4, ° 

" t., Alabama, U.S.A. : = 23.500. Drina, =e Ag trib. Sava, Jugoslavia, separating 
“PSor nd encinsriog ‘wis "pel founding | pide pers Mergee™ Whi port fr Ol 

- as . Norway; ter ‘or Oslo; 
_ arsenal; here R.C, “‘ Douai” Bible was pro-| summer resort: p. 2,087. at 

} lik ca Suddion MW. Baptercmea. | cade ae cadens} eainct; ener aetoeer 
4 ~e . NW. . le in agr. juce, on, = y 
__ Bay; sardine fisheries; p. wee Cromwell in 1649; p. 15,709. 

Doubs, dep., E. France; traversed by the Jura Drogobych, c., S.W. Ukraine, U.S.8.R.; petro- 


_ ange and the Doubs R.; a. 2,052 sq. m. — | jenm ; cattle, agr. goods; p. 24,527. 
_. chiefly agr.; watchmaking industry; Drohobycz, t. i: 
; Besancon; p. 298,255. Lwow; centre of ‘large Oilfield, refineries, 
- Douglas, cap., I. of Man, 75 m. W. of Liverpool, | _ p. 32,622. 
: am favourite wat. pl.; p. (with subs.) | Droitwich, mun. bor., Worcester, Eng.;\ brine 
27,6 baths, salt wks., wireless transmission station ; Hy 
. Somme, France, on Authie R., 20 m. p. 5,702. 
N. of ee ; phosphates; p. 4,000. Dréme, dep., S.E. France; traversed by Alps and 
. Donne, burgh, Perth, Scot.; p. 868. watered by Rs. Rhone, Drome, and Isére; 
Douro (485 m.), R., Portugal and Spain, enters a. 2,533.sq. m.; cap. Valence; agr., forestry, 
* Atlantic below Oporto; one of world’s richest sericulture, textile industry; p. 268,293. 
s a agasaana regions ; known as Duero R. in ss ore, —_ a Lagan R., Down, N. Ireland; 
; en; D 
Douro Litoral, prov., Portugal; cap, Oporto; a. Dronfield, urb. dist., Derby, Eng., between Chester- 
2, oad Pee, m.; textiles, . wine, fruit, cattle; p. field and Sheffield ; iron, coal, edged tools; 
D 
ae} ied Derby and Staffs, Eng., trib. of Trent; | Droylsden, urb. dist., Lancs., Eng.; sub. of Man- 
through’a beautiful dale; holiday resort; chester ; cottonspinning; chemicals ;. p. 27,460, 
icon m, Drumheller, t., Alberta, Canada; coal; p. 2,987. 
_ Dover, mun. bor., old Cinque port on English coast, | Drummondville, t., E. Townsbips, Quebec, Canada, 
- Kent.; nearest spt. to France, the Strait of D. 45 m. N.E. of Montreal; woollens; p. 10,5565. 
being only 21 m. wide; strongly fortfd.; naval | Drummoyne, c., N.S.W., sub. of ‘Sydney, on 
harbour and chief port for passenger and a Parramatta R.; p. 29,214. 
traffic with Continent, train ferry to Dunkirk efi Abbey, monastic ruin, nr. Melrose, 


 p. 34,220. erwick, Scot.; contains tombs of Sir Walter 

Dover, cap., Delaware, U.8.A.; 7,000. Soot and Earl Haig. 

Dover, t., New Hampshire, U.S. R: p. 14,990. Duala, spt., French Cameroons, W. Africa; rly. to 

Dover, ¢., N.J., U.S.A.; iron, alt Norn explo- Yaunde: p. a 000. 

__ sives; knitwear, silk; p. 10, Aer Dubawnt, R., L., on borders of eee aie and 

Dovercourt, nr nr. Harw: Essex, Keewatin dists., N.W. Terr., 

-Dowlais, mining dist., Methyr Tyan $. Wales. Dubbo, t., NS.W., Australia, on Mactiuarie R., 
- Down, maritime co., ‘N. Ireland; a. 957 sq. m.; 180 m. N.W. of ‘Sydney: in extensive pastoral 
‘ agr. and fisheries; industl. round Belfast ; and agr. dist. ; 

. eap. Downpatrick; p. 229,444. Dublin, oe alle ity ‘eniath) co. bor., c0., CaD., 

Downers Grove, t., N.E. il., U.S.A.; dairy Treland, on Liffey R. at its entrance to Dublin 

produce; tools, furniture; p. "9,526. Bay; cath., univ., cas. spirit and chemical 
‘Market, urb. dist., Norfolk, Eng., on produce, stout, glass, ete.; D. (co.) 635,876 ; 
Ouse R.; p. 2,610. (co. bor.) 506,635. 
- Downington, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; textiles, metal | Dubno, t., W.. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; Bn may 
products, bricks; p. 4 "645. suffered in both world wars; p. 18,1 
ick, co. t., Down, N. Treland, on Quoile | Dubois, c., Penns., U.S.A. 75 ™. Ni "of Pitts- 
-R.; linen; p. 3,524 burgh ; ‘coal; p. — 


Downs, roadstead, natural harbour of refuge for | Dubrovnik (Ragusa), c., E. coast of Jugoslavia, oil, 
shipping between Kent coast and Goodwin silk, leather industries; p. 16,060. 
Sands in the English Channel. Dubuaue, c., Iowa, U.S.A., on Mississippi R.; 

‘Downs, North and South, two yarns pastoral clothing and carriage factories; p. 52,800. 

_ proad chalk ridges in ig! Eng., N. Downs | Duchov, t., N.W. peters 5 m. 8.W. of Teplice ; 
ending at Dover, and S. Downs at Beachy glass, pottery ; Dp. 15,00 
Head and enclosing the Weald; fine grazing Ducktown, vil:, oy meng U.S.A.; copper 


d for sheep. ‘smelting; p. 1,692 
{ | Cay t., nr. Salisbury, 8. Mowe Pans on eto caretic spt. on R. Yenisei, U.S.S.R.; 
R.: coll . (par. nicke 
| Dovlestowin, Pi eenins rosa light mnfs., | Dudley, co. bor., t., Worcester, Eng., 8 m. N.W 
> agr., dairy produce ; D. 4,976 Birmingham ; coal, hardware: p. 62,530. 


_ Drachenfels, mtn. peak on the Rhine, the pateenest Dudley, t., Mass., U.S.A.; p. 4,616 


Dulwich, sub., 


. ie 
ret 


~ mines and ironwks. ; D. 2 
Duefias, municipality, nee Piaiippine Is. : “rice, 


hemp ; 16,310. 

agent Antwerp prov., Belgium ; 
distilleries, paper, coarse woollen 
cloth; p. 10,142. 


‘Duff eld, t., on Derwent B., 4 m. N. of Derby, 


Eng.;- Dp. 2,000.. 
Dufttown, burgh, Banff, Scot.; distilleries; 
. 1,45. 
Dulin, t., on Ruhr coalfield, Disseldorf, 
Germany; extensive iron and peer industries, 
-p. 431,300. 

Dukeries, dist., Sherwood Forest, Notts, Eng. ; 
so called from ducal mansions in dist. 

Dukinfield, mun. bor., Cheshire, Eng.; coal, 

_ cotton; p, 19,309. Re 

Dulag, municipality, Leyte I., Philippine Is. ; 
hemp, rice, cotton, sugar; p. 28,693. 

Duleigno (Uleinj) anc. c., Pah Jugoslavia ; 
tobacco, olive oil; p. 5,000. 

Diilken, ¢., nr. Krefeld, Rhineland, Germany; iron 
foundries, textiles; p. 15,700. . 
Duluth, port at W. end of L. Superior, Minn., 

U.S.A.; great trade in grain, timber and iron 
ore; p. 110,000. 
8. London, oa fh college. 
fete, spt., Negros, Philippines, on Tafion 
Strait; p. 16,636. 

Dumbarton, burgh., co. t., Dunbarton, Scot., on 
F. of Clyde; shipbuilding; p. 24,563. 

Praca t,, W. Bengal, India; ammunition; 
D. 28,356, 

Dumiries, maritime co., S. Scot., on Solway Firth ; 
a. 1,068 m.; N. parts mtns., much of the 
“one pastoral; lead ore, coal, sandstone ; 
bp. 80, . 

Dumfries, co. burgh, on Nith R., Scot.; p. 26,727. 

Dunbar, spt., E. Lothian, Scot.; Scots defeated 
by Edward I in 3888 by Cromwell in 


W. Scot.; a. 246 sq. 

no aaa dS Siapiniaiios coun litiig. jdveine, 
[Sag eee mining, quarrying, ete. ; P. 

Dunblane, mkt. burgh, on Allan Water, Perth, 
(aor 5 m. from Stirling; ancient cath.; p. 

Duncan, c., Okla., U.S.A.;. oil; machinery for oil- 
wells ; asphalt, cottonseed oil; D. 9,207. 

Duncansby Head, promontory, "Caithness, N.E. 

Dundalk, urb. dist., spt., cap., co. Louth, Ireland; 
impt. rly. centre; p. 18.546. 

Bootant., N.S.W., Australia :’ p. 6.017 

Dundas, ¢., Ontario, Canada, at W. “oa of L. 
Ontario; leather, paper; p. 5,591. 

Dundee, burgh, spt.. on Firth of Tay, 50 m. N, 
Edinburgh, Angus, Scot.; jute, linoleum, 
preserves, shipbuilding, fisheries; Tay Bridge 
(2 m, 3 oe over river; p. 178,343, 

Dundee, t., N. Natal, 8. Africa; coal; p. 7,073. 

Dundonald, vil,, coast of Ayr, 5 m. 8.W. of Kil- 
marnock : coal; D. hae 18,400. 

Dunedin, cap., Otago, 8 . I, New Zealand; named 
after the old name a ‘Bdinburgh ; wool and 
dairy produce; p. 88,800. 

Dunfermline, burgh, Fife, Scot.; tomb of Robert 


Bruce; damask linen trade, rubber; p. 
(including ge 44,892. 
om on, t., Tyrone, N. Ireland; linen; p. 


anki, or. on L. Bite, NWO Bea ie p 
Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown), co. bor., Dublin, 
Treland ; mail packet stn., rg OP Dp. 44,689, 
Dunloe, Gap of, mtn. pass, nr. L, of Killarney, 
Kerry, irelant 
Dunmanway, ¢., on Brandon R., Cork, Ireland; 
tweeds, Pianksts D. 1,619, 
Dunmore, ¢., nr. Scranton, Penns., U.S.A.; 
anthracite? Pp. 23,500. : 


ub 


, Kin 
t.; ruined cas. if 
pesca: ued a pi. Aryl side of B. of cide, 


to: Of Trini 
st » by eon Cal, U.S.A.; summer resort; 
hunting, : tg 


59. 
mun. . Beds, Eng.;° straw-hat 
trade; p. 10 


mkt. t., seem a Me 2m. S.E. of 
Mineliead, 3 ‘Norman cas. ; Dp. 83: 
vil. with cas., on beeen Bay, I. of 


ch, 
Dupont, dor., Penns., A. § ; DP. "5,278. 
Duquesne, c., Penns., U.S.A., 9 m. 8.E. of Pitts: 
burgh; steelwks.; p. 22. ; 
Quoin, c., Il., U.S.A.; meat packing, flour, 
leather ‘coods, shoes; D. 78 515. 
Durance, R., 8.E. France, trib. of Rhone; rapid 
current; (217 —, 
» inland state _ NW, Mexico; a. 42,272 


0) 

Durban, spt., Natal ch. comm. t. in 8.B. Africa; 
maize, wool, hides: p. 838,817. 

Diiren, ¢., on Ruhr R., 23 m. S.W. of Cologne, 
Germany ; textiles, sugar, steel; pD. 37,176. 

Durham, mun. bor., cath. c., on Wear R., cap. of 
~~ A ie N.E. Eng. univ., coal, carpets; 

Duttiam, Co., N.E. Eng.; a. 1,015 sq. m.; fertile 
valleys, moorland ; coal, limestone; cattle; 
shipbuilding, iron, steel, chemicals, p. 1,464,840, 

Durham, ¢., N. Carolina, U.S.A.; tobacco fac- 
tories; p. 72,000. 

Durlai lack, ¢ Baden, Germany, 24+ m. E. Karlsruhe; 
Dd. 

Dirrés (Durazzo), wit spt, Albania cst. ; 
olive oil, bal ee p. 8 

Duryea, bor., Penns., OMA anthracite ; silk; p. 


. On Rhine R., Germany ; iron foun- 


-R.;_ 1,000 m.; con- 
nected by canal with Neve and Volga. 

Dvina, R., (S.) Latvia, U.S.S.R.; rises near sources 
of Volga and Dnieper, 650 m., to G. of Riga. 

Dysart, spt., mun. bor., Fife, on F. of Forth, Scot, 
linen, coal ; p.9 068, 

Dzaudzhikau, t., on ‘Terek R., cap. of N. Osetin, 
U.S.8.R.; factories, distilleries, rly. terminus ; 


D. 127, 17, 

Deerahini gr . W. of Gorki, U.S.S.R. ; chemicals ; 
Dzhargalantu, (Kobdo), ¢., N.W. Mongolia, Asia; 
pps skins, sheep; impt. cattle mkt.; SOE 

Dzierzoniow, t., 8.W. Poland, formerly Germany ; 
ceded to Poland at Potsdam conferencé; tex- 
tiles, machinery ; cattle, grain mkt.; p. 22,000. 

Dzungaria, broad trench leading to the Mongolian 
plateau from the lowlands round L, Balkhash ; 
formerly independent state. 


E 


ee oo c., N. Iowa, U.S.A.; gypsum, agr.> 


Eael sham, par., Renfrew, Scot. ; D. ae 

Ealing, mun. bor., Middlesex, Eng.; sub. 
London; p. 188, 900, 

Earby, urb. dist., W.R, Yorks, Eng.; p. 5,243. 

Earlestown, mftg. t.. 8. Lancs., Eng., included in 
Newton le Willows urb. dist.; engin 

ee R., P rir Scot.; issu 


to W. 


Saxon Kingdom. 
dist., Herts, Eng.; residtl.; p. 


div. of Pakistan, includes part of 
ae ow os Ring: jute, cotton ; 


i am . 2832. ’ 
Chicago, t., Indiana, U.S.A., L. Mi 4 
‘seme os ew ‘B.58000. 


39 


@ agr. 

.; famous hospital for plastic surgery ; 
®..10,940. 

Bast Haddam, ¢. ¢., Conn., NS ae site of Nathan 


Archipelago), 
« ‘Asia and Australia, including Borneo, 
Celebes, New Guinea, Sumatra, Jaya, Bali, 
Timor ‘(see under Borneo and Indonesia); 
_ sugar, coffee, spices, fruits, rubber, tobacco, 


ioca, canes. 
_ East Las Vegas, ¢., New Mexico, U.S.A.; p. 6,421. 
burgh, thian, 


. Lo Scot. ; 'p. 904. 
c., Ohio, U. $.A.; pottery munfs. ; 


_ East London, spt., C. Prov., 8. Africa, at mouth of 

Buffalo R.; holida day Tesort, wool, mohair; 
t _ p. 79,066. 

Lothian, co., 8.E. Scot.; a. 267 sq. m.; 
cereals, noteboni sheep, coal; co, t. Hadding- 

_ ton; Pp. 50,789. 

Luangwa, prov., N. Rhodesia ; maize, tobacco, 
coffee, some mining; oa Fort Jackson; 4. 
22,350 sq.m.; p. 225,076 
East Main R., Labrador, Newfoundland, Canada ; 
_ _ flowing into James Bay. 

"East Moline, t., Hll., U.S.A.; p. 12,359. 


East 5 
sub., New York; p. 68,946. 
Palestine, .. Mong U. S.A.; clay, coal, oil, 


pottery; p. 5,1 
Bast Providence, o *ehode L., U.S.A,3 p. 32,165. 
- East Punjab, st ., Indian Union ; a. 37, 43 sq. m.; 
wheat, rice, millets; p. 74, 054,000. 
East Retford, mun. bor., Notts, Eng. ; corn, iron; 


Dp. 16,150. 
Riding Co., Yorkshire; a. 750,039 acres; p. 
_ 605,943. 
t River, tidal strait about 16 m. long and from 
~ 600. to 4,000 ft. wide; the R. separates the 
- bors. of Manhattan and Bronx from the bors. 
__ of Queens and i BAS eh 
East St. Louis, c., US.A.; Mississippi R. 
. een large BD ale meat packing; p. 


East’ Gonishoine, t., Devon, Eng.; adjoining 
-_ Plymouth and Devonport. 
East Vale, t., Staffs, Eng.; nr. Stoke-on-Trent. 
Eastbourne, co. bor., B. Sussex, Eng., seaside 
resort; p. 56,670. 
Easter I., E. s rneife Ocean, W. of Chile; stone 
iy = dD 
Cheshire, Eng.; nr. entrance to 
poe "Ship Canal. 
Easthampton, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.; p. 10,316. 
leigh, mun. bor., Hants, Eng. ; locomotives ; 


40. 
Easton, ¢., Maryland, USA; D p. 4,528. 
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=o urd. dist Notts, Eng.; cowl; 
SA. on Chip 


timber, aur acon ht p. 45,600. 
wat, Pl Fr. wheat ad Sans 


Ebbw Vale, urb. dist Meczsouth, Eng.; coal, iron 


and steel py Dp. 29. 


hee XE. = Berlin; iron-— 


Eberswailde, ¢ 
wks., bricks, paper; D. 29,571 
Ebingen, c., Warttemberg, Germany; knitwear, 
velvet; precision tools; p. 12, ite 
Eboli or Evo li, ¢., Campagna, Italy, E. of Salerno; 
Ebro, &., N.E. Spain; flows to Mediterranean 
from Cantabrian Mtns.; 440 m, 
Ebury, R., Monmouth, Eng.; trib. of Usk R. 
vil., Dumfries, Scot. ; birthplace and 
burial place of Thomas Carlyle; p. 780. 
Eccles, mun. bor., Lancs, Eng. 4m. W. of Man- 
chester ; cotton, silk; p. 44.390.” 
Ecclesall Bierlow, t. WE. Yorks, Eng., sub. of 
Sheffield. 
t., W.R. Yorks, Eng., N. of Sheffield; 


cutlery. 
Eccleshall, mit. t., Staffs, Eng. ; p. 3,630. 
Eccieshill, ¢., W.R. Yorks, het sub. of Bradford. 
Eccleston, industl, t., Lancs., Eng. 
Echague, ¢., Philippine Is., to centre. 
Echternach, ¢., Luxembourg; €amous abbey: 
Whitsun 


-procession. 
Echuca, ¢., on Murray R., Victoria; Australia ; 
ay centre, irrigation works, wine, sheep; D. 


490. ver 
Ecija, t., Seville, Spain; olive oil, wine, pottery; 
the Roman ; p. 4,944. 5 


Eng., 8.E, of Sheffield; 
+ agr. implements; p. 12,600. 

ecru t., Michigan, U. S.A.3 D. 13,209. 

Ecuador, rep.. 8. America on Equatorial Pacific 
coast : a, 275,855 sd. m., including Galapagos 
Is., 3,028 sq. m.; Andes mtns.; Chimborazo, 
20,600 ft.; climate : lowlands tropical, uplands 
cool and dry; race chiefly ee speaking the 
Saubes language ; communications ; 

cocoa, sugar, coffee, connie, "fruits, gold, copper, 
silver, Panama hats; cap. Quito; p. 3,200,000. 

Edam, t. Netherlands, Holland coast of Zuider 

fore cheese; p. 8,295. 


Ae 
* 
ta) 
a 
“ 


29, 
ay , Orkney Is., Scot.; the Ocelli of Ptolemy.. 


Damar, cap., Northern Prov., Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan; p. 6,500. 

Eddystone, rock with lighthouse, Eng. Channel, off 
Plymouth. 

ae Fy pe E. Netherlands; livestock: p. 

Ede, t., W. Prov., Nigeria; p. 57,500. 

Eden, R.. ‘Westmorland, ‘Eng, ; ; Tises in Pennines, 
— to Solway I’. below Carlisle; 65m. 

wer . N.S.W., Australia, on Tasman Sea; p. 


Ps t., Orange Free State, 8. Africa, 

Edenton, $e N.C., U.8.A,; groundnuts, cotton, 
herring fisheries; p. 3,835. 

Edessa (Edhessa), cap., Pella prefecture, Mace- 
donia, Greece; Dp. 13,350. 

Edfu, see Idfu. 

Edgartown, summer resort, Mass., U.S.A. t 

os me S.W.  dist., Birmingham, Eng.; 

us’ 

Edgehill, ridge 15 m. 8. Warwick, Eng.; firet 
battle in Civil War, 1642. 

Edgewater, t., New Jersey, U.S.A.; suburban to 
ons connected by ferry with New York: p. 
4,0. 


Edgeworthstown (Meathas Truim), t., Longford, | 


Treland; p, 654. 

Edgware, t. Middlesex, Eng. ; sub. of London. 

Edinburg, 43 Indiana, U.S.A.; pD. 2,466, 

Edinburgh, cap., Scot., royal purgh on F, of Forth, 
Midlothian; univ., cas.; palace (Holyrood) : 
printing, publishing, brewing; Leith, with 
docks is joined whe E.; p. 479,838, 

Edirne, c., Turkey in Europe, on left bank of the 
Marica B.; greatly developed by Hadrian 125; 
residence of the Sultans 1366-1453; wine, 
tobacco, silk, perfume; p. 29,43: 

“ipso seas cap., Alberta, Canada; farming, 


a ee ee 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


dairying, Be Se ee of N. Sas- 
katchewan R.; p. 113,116. 
Hamontiny mun, bor., Middlesex, Eng.; p. 106,050. 


' Edremit, t., Balikesir, il., N.W. Turkey; cereals, 


opium; silverwork; p. 12,603. 

Edrom, par., Berwick, Scot.; p. 7,015. . 

Edward, L., on frontier of Uganda and Belg. 
Congo, one of the sources of Nile R.; alt. 3,000 
ft., length 44 m., breadth 32 m. 

Edwardeburg or Port Elgin, ¢., Ontario, Canada, 

Edwardsville, t., Ill., U.S.A.; p. 8,008. 

Edwardsville, t., Penns., U.S.A.; p. 7,998. 

Eekloo, ¢., HE. Flanders, Belgium; textiles; p. 

903. 

Eger, c., Hungary; wine, soap; cath.; p. 34,428. 

Egersund, spt., 8. coast, Norway; p. 3,392. 

Eggan, R., port, Tlorin, Nigeria; p. 10,000. 

Egham, wrb. dist.,on Thames R., Eng., nr. Staines ; 
contains field of Runnymede, where King John 
signed Magna Carta, also L., Virginia Water; 
p. 24,470. 

Egmont, min., c., N.I., New Zealand. 

Egremont, mit. t.. Cumberland, Eng.; limestone, 
iron ore; p. 16,727. 

Egremont, ¢., Cheshire, Eng.; sub. of Wallasey. 

Egypt, kingdom, N.B. Africa; a. 386,198 sq. m.; 
desert, except fertile Nile valley; agr. depends 
on annual rise of the Nile waters and irrigation ; 
climate : hot, dry summers, warm winters with 
little rain; agr.: wheat, barley, rice, onions, 
cotton; phosphates; communications: Nile 
railway Cairo—Aswan, caravan routes across 
desert;:; Mohammedans; cap. Cairo; chief 
spt. Alexandrfa; p. 19,087,304. 

Ehen, R., Cumberland, Eng., issues from Enner- 
dale Water to Irish Sea; 12 m. 

Ehrenbreitstein, t., fort, on Rhone R., Germany, 
opposite Coblenz. 


mnfg, 5 
Eibenstock, ¢., Saxony, Germany; p. 7,760, 
Eickel, t., Westphalia, Germany; coal, 
R., Germany (90 m.), connected with Kiel 


canal, 

Hidsvold, dist., Queensland, Australia; rare lung 
fish found; once p. 30,000, during gold rush: 
now only 300. 

Eidsvoll, ¢,, Norway; p. 11,104. 

Eiger, min.} one of the highest peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland, Switzerland; alt. 13,042 ft. 

Eigg, J., Hebrides, Inverness, Scot.; basaltic 
rocks on cst. : 

Hildon Hills, three peaks nr. Melrose, Roxburgh, 
Scot.; highest point 1,385 ft. 

Eilenburg, ¢., Saxony, Germany; rly. junction; 
era machinery, furniture; sugar; p. 

Hilendorf, ¢., Rhine prov., Germany; quarries, 
chemicals, refractory products; p. 71,466. 

Hinbeck, ¢., Germany; museum; p. 10,085, 

Hindhoven, ¢., N. Brabant, Netherlands : tobacco, 
textile, electric and radio goods; p. 135,624, 

Einsiedeln, t., Schwyz can., Switzerland; monas- 
tery, pilgrim centre, 

Bire, now called Irish Republic; independent st., 
Europe; a. 26,609 sq, m.; divided into provs. 
of Leinster, Munster, Ulster (part), and Con- 
nacht; farming, dairying, potatoes, linen; 
R.C.; cap. Dublin; p. 2,953,452. 

Eisenach, ¢., Germany, on Nesse R., at foot of 
Thuringian forest; p. 52,800. 

Eisenburg, c., Thuringia, Germany; 
porcelain, sausages; p. 11,317. 

Bisleben, ¢., Saxony, Germany: machinery, 
copper- and silver-mining centre; birthplace of 
Luther; p. 23,694. 


pianos, 


El Alamein, spt., Egypt; scene of great Allied 


victory, Second World War. 

El Centro, California, U.S.A.; rich agr. a. 
reclaimed from the desert; p. 10,017. 

El Dorado, ¢., Arkasas, U.S.A.; oil; p. 15,858. 

El Dorado, ¢., Kansas, U.S.A.; p. 10,045, 

El Faiyim or El Fayum, cap. of Faiyum proy., 
oe L. Moeris; predynastic arch, finds: 


El Fasher, cap., Darfur Prov., Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan ; D. 22,000. 
eee Saudi Arabia, on Persian Gulf; 
. t. Hofuf. 
El Kharga, oasis Libyan desert, Egypt; 
El Misti, volcano, N.B. of Are 
America; alt, 19,170 ft. 


Dp. 5,000. 
quipa, Peru, §. 
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E] Obeid, .. Kordofan prov. Anglo-Egyptian 
Badan capes extension Cairo-Khartoum rly.; 


ivory, gums, ostrich feathers; p. 65,800. 
‘Ore, prov., Ecuador; a. 2,338 sq. m.; Cap. 


3 DP. 77,530. 
Paso, t., Mexico, on Rio Grande. 
El Paso ¢., Texas, U.S.A., on Rio Grande; p. 
130,000. (11,762. 
El Teniente, ¢., central Chile; copper mines; p. 
El Turbio, t., S. Argentina; coal. 
Elandslaagte, vil., Natal, S. Africa; British 
victory under General French, October 2i1st., 
1899 


Elazig, t., Turkey, N.E. of Malatya; p. 23,739. 

Elba, J. off Tuscan coast, Italy; iron ore, wine, 
marble, salt; Napoleon’s first exile here; 
ch. t. Porto Ferrajo. 

— ae Albania; p. 111,480; cap. E.; 
p. 13,796. 
be, R., Germany, the Roman “ Albis"; rises 
in Bohemia and flows into North Sea at Cux- 
haven, 65 m. below Hamburg, 725 m., navig- 
able for 500 m. . 

Elbert, min., Colorado, U.S.A.; alt. 14,420 ft. 

Elbeuf, ¢., Seine-Inférieure, France; woollens; 


Dp. 15,958. 
Elblag (former German Elbing), spt., Polish 
textiles, leather, 


Pomerania; shipbuilding, 
iron; p, 21,000. 

— yo highest pt. in the Caucasus; alt. 
18,52 '. 

Elburz, min. range, N. Persia, bordering on Cas- 
pian Sea; highest peak, Demavend, 18,500 ft. 
Elche, ¢., S.W. of Alicante, Spain; palm groves; 

oil, soap; Dp. 46,593. 
Electra, t., N. Texas, U.S.A.; oil; drilling tools 
and equipment; p. 5,588, 
Elephanta, J., Bombay Harbour, India; 
sculptures. 
Elephantine, J., in Nile, Upper Egypt. 
Eleuthera, J., Bahamas, W.I.; p. 6,430. 
ae. A ae co. t., Moray, Scot.; woollens; p. 
Elgon, Mt., extinct volcano, Uganda, 40 m, in 
peal alt. 14,100 ft.; cave dwellings on 
slopes. 


cave 


64, 
thton, ¢, Tenn., U.S.A.; manganese: 
rayon; p. 8,516. 

Elk (former E. Prussian t. of Lyck), N.E. Poland; 
machinery, tiles, paper, leather; p. 15,159. 

Elkhart, ¢., Indiana, U.S.A., E. of Chicago; paper, 
machinery; p. 37,800, 

Elk Mtns., lofty range, W. Colorado, U.S.A.; 
highest point Castle Peak, alt. 14,115 ft. 

Elland, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; woollens; 
p. 19,430, , 

Ellesmere, urb. dist., 
malting, tanning; p, 2,012. 

Ellesmere, agr. dist, nr. Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 

Ellesmere, Z., New Zealand; 16 m. long, 10 m. 
ae and 107¢ sq. m, in area; famous for duck 
shooting. 

Ellesmere I., large island extreme north of Arctic 
Canada; barren, uninhabited; a. 41,000 sq. m. 

Ellesmere Port and Whitby, urb, dist., Cheshire ; 
Eng.; S8.E. of Birkenhead; Manchester Ship 
Canal port; p. 37,020. . 

Ellice, Is., see Gilbert and Ellice Is. 

Ellichpur, ¢., Berar dist., Madhya Pradesh, India ; 
cotton trade; p, 24,000. 
Ellis I., New York harbour, U.S.A., important 

stn, for examination of immigrants, 

cen burgh, Aberdeen, Scot., on Ythan Rup, 


Shropshire, Eng.; mkt., 


. 


A 
Ellora, ¢., S. India, rock temples and caves. 
Ellore, 


hosiery, oil; p. 45,862 
Ellwood, ¢., Penns., U.S.A.; p. 12,329, 
Ellwood, t., Victoria, Australia ; Melbourne sub. 
t Son ieee D. 15,458. 


.. W. Africa; fortress; 
in palm oil, ivory, gold; p. 15,200 — 


Elmira, mtg. t., New York St., U.S.A. ; rly. goods, 


. 
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.,D Bute: + implements; p. 32,100. 
t t., Germany, N.W. of Hamburg; p. Enkhuizen, ne aa ng on W. coast Zuider +: Nether- 
En Nabud. i central Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; tr. 
ship- —— i ‘ivory, cotton, ostrich feathers; Dp. 


Sentoehs oe Z., Cumberland, Eng. 
rly. stn. on Natal main line, between 
Estcourt and Colenso, Union of 8. Africa. 
Ennis, urd. dist., Clare, Ireland; farming, flour; 


D. 5,876. 
urb. nw Wexford, Ireland; 
brewing, tanning PD. 6,020. 
t.. Saimuetd N. Ireland; 
brewing; p. B67 2. 
Enns, £., aes 8. trib. of Danube (112 m.). 
é., Overyssel, Netherlands; cotton- 
spinning, weaving; p. 102,449. 
eap.. Uganda, on L. Victoria; cotton 
ginning ; wrt 6,000, 
Enterprise, c., Ala., U.S.A.; peanuts; p. 4,353. 


; c. ‘gorttae ), Boteral, on Guadiana R.; 
z= olives; p. 13,615. 


Uruguay Rs.; a. 29.427 sq. m.; wheat, lin- 
seed, livestock: as Parana; p. 776,380. 
Entrocamiente, ¢., Central Portugal, on Tagus R. 
| Enugu, cap. E. prov.. Nigeria: coal; Dp. 12,459. 


of Be Onio. t U.S.A,; mftg.: p. 35. | Epernay, ¢., Marne, France: hampagne ; a 
Et c. (fortfd.), Hautes Alpes, France; p. 20.381. _ 5. 
ruined c., Turkey, S. of Izmir. 


2, Ephesus, 
eter cel. ie MueE Germany ; rope, cement, | Ephrata, ¢., S.E. Penns., U.S.A.; cattle rearing, 
, agr. produce, livestock; p. 31,481. printing; p. 6,199. 
t., Manitoba. Canada; p. 847. Epinal, cap., Vosges dep., France, on Moselle R.; 
region, S. of Po R.: agr. cotton, prin penis 4 a 23,3: 395. + 
> @ 8,542 sq. m.; Dp. bog perigee Greece ; 4. 3,688 sq. m.; p. 
Epping, urb. dist., Essex, Eng. ; mit, sardening, 


Epsom ‘and Ewell, mun. Pind Surrey, Eng.; race- 
course; p. 68,200. 
t., Lines., Eng.; birthplace of John 


3 Wesley. 
: ; p. 13,500. | Equatoria, Dr0v., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; a. 
_ Empedrado, t., Argentina; p. 24,300. 76,995 sq. m.; cap. Juba; p. 590,900. 
Enmpoii, t., Florence, ere straw, cotton, leather | Erandio, N. sub. of Bilbao, Spain; iron ore, paper, 
_ . goods, pottery; p. 21,000. tobacco, wine; p. 11,268. 
Emporia, t., Kansas, U.S.A.; stock-raising; p.| Erebus, mtn., active ‘volcano, Victoria Land, 
. 13,188. {p. 7,970. Antarctica, 
7 t.. Germany; on Sahn R.; spa, silver, lead ; | Eregli, spt., Black Sea, Tempel rly. to Zonguldak 
R., N. Germany (205 m.). coal-mines; p. 6,360 
commune, on R. Ems, Germany; | Erfurt, c., Germany; cath., 2 citadels, mkt. 
p. 13,297. gardening and seed- -growing dist., textiles, 
., Hants, Eng.; p. 2,320. machinery ; brewing; p. 165,000. 
wat. pl., Queensland, Australia. Ericht, loch, the Grampians, Scot.; 154 m. long; 


cap. of Ipatua dep., 8.E. Paraguay, hydro-electric scheme. 
on Parana R.; riy., agr., cattle; p. 20.000. Erie, lake, N. America; separating Canada from 
iter Bay, 8. Australia, receives Murray R. U.S.A.; & 9,946 sq. m.; 240 m. long, 40 m. 


et, terr., Antarctica. broad. 

; , New York St., U.S.A.; shoe manuf.; | Erie, lake pt., Penns., U.S.A.; tr. centre; p. 
p. 17, 702. 136,000. 

‘Endrick, £., , Stirling, Scot.; flows (29 m.) to Loch | Erie Canal, New York St., U.8.A., connects L. 


Erie with Hudson R., 363 m. long. 
-Enez, t.,S. European Turkey, nr. Gallipoli; p. 566. 
Enfield. jist., ddlesex, 


Eriskay, I., Hebrides, Scot. 
Eng.: 10 m. N. | Brith, mun. bor., on Lower Thames, Kent, Eng. ;: 
London; small arms, radios; p, 111,500. engineering, oil refining; p. 46,790. 
upper valley of Inn R, Switzerland ; | Eritrea, Ethiopia, former Ttalian col., N.E. Africa ; 
health resort; chief t. St. Moritz. ma 754 sq.m.; tobacco, cereals, ‘pearl fishing ; 
Engafio, c., 8. extremity of Luzon, Philippine Is. p. Asmara ; D. 600,573. 
A elberg, t., eee a — Switzerland ; iamgen, & Bavaria, Germany; p. 36,000. 
- tourists; old monastery ; 409. Travancore-Cochin; cotton, coffee, 
_ Engels, t., ery Th on Pi ciga R, opposite hides; p. 36,638. 
Saratov ; 79. Erne, R., (72 m.) and L., N. Ireland, flows to 
England, iwith Wales) forms 8. and largest Donegal Bay 
- division Great Britain; a. 50,875 8d. ™., length | Erode, t., 5. Madu, India; cotton; p. 33,672. 
420 m., greatest breadth 360 m.; ch. .: | Erromanga, I., New Hebrides, Pacific Goma 
Cheviot Hills, Pennine Chain, i Erskineville, ¢., N.S.W., Australia; p. 6,624, 
Goniinien Mtns., Dartmoor, Exmoor; ch. Rs. : Erzgebirge, min. range, Germany; highest oak 
Thames, Severn, Trent, Mersey, Gt. Ouse, 4,122 ft. 
Yorkshire Ouse; climate, temperate maritime ; t., Turkey; brasswork, salt, tanning; 
vegetation : woods, moor, heath, grassland ; 
_. eh, industries : agriculture, arable, pastoral ; Esbjerg, hig Denmark, tr. centre, dairying, cattle ; 
dairying; ch. crops: wheat, barley, oats, p. 43,241 
sugar- -beet, hops, fruit; sheep, cattle, pigs, | Escalante, ¢., Philippine Is. ; 34, 
horses ; mining, coal, iron; fishing, herring, Escanaba, f., Michigan, Ue iron, shipping, 
cod ; mnfs, iron and steel, textiles, ships, pot- lumber, chemicals; p. 14,830. 
: tery: good road and rail communications ; | Escatron, t., on Ebro R., Spain. 
cap. London; p. 43,595,000. Esch-sur-Alzette, t., Luxembourg, mining centre; 
Englewood, 4. New Jersey, U.S.A.: p. 18.966. D. 26,851, 
‘English Channel, narrow sea separating England | Eschwege, t., Hesse-Nassau prov., Germany; 
from France, extends from Strait of Dover to soap, ‘varied mnfs.; p, 12,723. 
- Land’s End in Cornwall; length 300 m., | Esdraelon, plain, Israel, between Carmel and 


pe erestect wath 166 a. ; Gilboa Mtns. 


= | a 


& 
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2 eee hada bart place of Mark Twain; , Enid, ¢, Oklahoma, U.S.A.; ironwks., form 


Entre Rios, prov., ‘Argentina, between Danek and ! 


forests and mineral springs nearby; D. 52,534. _ 
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Esmeralda. 


rhe tia| ; 


t., pwede, ape of same name; iron, 
-_ steel, cutlery; p. 52,867. 
Eskigehir, ¢., Turkey, W. of Ankara, ancient 
' Dorylaeum; rly, centre; meerschaum; p. 
Esla RS in (152 m.) 
., Spa m.). 
ts , t., on Orinoco R., Venezuela. 
» prov., Ecuador, S. America; a. 
5,464 sa. m.; cap. E. on R. of same name; 
tobacco; p. 58,950. 
ee Isna, 


Esperance, t., W. Australia, summer resort; 
interesting caves; p. 356, 
, old t., Santa Clara, prov, Cuba; guava 
_ jelly; p. 18,091. 
Espirito Santo, maritime st., Brazil; a. 15,785 
8d. m.; sugar, cotton, coffee, fruits, forests; 
cap. Vitéria; p. 872,790. 
» t., Germany, rly. centre, coal-mining, iron, 
steel (formerly Krupps), textiles, tobacco, loco- 
motives, tractors ;° p, 659,900. 


on, t., Victoria, Australia; meat; p. 


PD. 2,011,370. 
» ¢, on Neckar R., Germany; textiles, 
chemicals, leather goods; p. 64,923. 

egrets t., Seine-et-Oise, France; paper; p. 

Estcourt, t., Natal, S. Africa; p. 3,879, 

Este, t., NE. Italy; anc. fortress; iron, pottery, 
chemicals; p. 14,438. 

ee: W. Nicaragua; a. 772 sq m3 p. 

Estepona, spi., Malaga prov., Spain; wine, olives, 
citrus fruit, sardines; p. 11,857. 

Eston, urb. dist., N.R. Yorks, Bng.; iron and 
steel; p. 33,060. 

Estonia, constituent rep., U.S.8.R., formerly inde- 
pendent st.; climate: severe winter, mild 
summer, moderate rainfall; religion: Pro- 
testant; farming and dairying, textiles, 
matches, leather; a. 17,610 sq. m.; cap. 


Tallin; p. 1,120,000 
Estrela, Sierra da, mtn. range, Portugal; highest 
| peak 7,524 ft. 
adura, prov., Portugal; a. 2,064 sq. m.; 
cap, Lisbon; p. 1,379,533. 
mineral 


taples, t., Pas de Calais, France; seaside resort ; 
-_ Dp, 6,584, 


l country, now Tuscany and 

Umbria and inhabited by Etruscans, 

powerful before Roman conquest, 

Ettelbriick, ¢., Luxembourg; p. 4,373, q 

Etterbeek, commune, sub. Brussels, Belgium; 
carpets, brewing; p. 45,328. 

Ettrick, forest, R., Selkirk, Scot.: 32m. 

Eu, ¢., France, chateau; p. 5,963. 


part of 
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Eure, dep., Normandy, France; a. 2,331 sq. m.; 
agr., fruit, livestock, textiles; cap, Evreux: 
D. 315,902. . 

Eure-et-Loir, dep., N. France; a, 2,291 sq. m.; 
flour, textiles, iron, paper; cap. Chartres; 
D. 258,110. . 

» c., California, U.S.A.; timber; p. 22,000. 

t., Nevada, U.S.A.; mining; p, 543. 

Utah, U.S.A.; gold, silver, copper; 


continent; a. 3,900,000 sa. m.; greatest 
length N. to 8S, 2,400 m., breadt! . to 
3,000 m.; ch. mtns.: Alps, Pyre 
thians, . Apennines, Sierra Nevada, 
Urals, Caucasus; ch. Rs.: Volga, Danube, 
Rhine, Dnieper, Ural, Don; ch. lakes: Ladoga, 
Onega, Peipus, V: Vattern; climate: 
Arctic border, long id winter, short cool 
summer, snow; W. seaboard, cool summer, 
mild winter, abundant rainfall; Continental, 
warm summer, cold winter; Mediterranean, hot — 
dry summers, warm wet winters; vegetation : 
N. tundra; Scandinavia and N. Russia, coni- 
Mediterranean, dyoneetaetsitie’ aueeieae? 
rranean, ug) 
mak ae peal fruits, beet, potatoes 
.2_ @8T., ce sugar-beet, po Ss 
flax, hemp; pastoral, cattle-rearing, dairying, 
fishing; forestry; wood pulp, paper; mining, 
iron, coal, petroleum; hydro-electric power: 
mountainous regions. Politically divided into 
reps., kingdoms, principalities, 
duchy ; p. 533,000,000 (est.) 
en, t., N, Rhine-Westphalia, Germany, 
W. of Bonn; cloth, tanning, sugar; p. 17,000. 
Evanston, ¢., Ill., U.S.A., on L. Michigan; sub. of 
Chicago, seat of N.W. Univ.; p. 70,919. 
Evanston, t.. Wyo., U.S.A.; coal, oil, iron: 
dairying, agr.; p. 3,605. 
Evans Strait, divides Vegi Land from 
a. ; 


» Mt., Himalayas, on frontier of Nepal and 
+ alt. 29,002 ft.; highest mtn. in the 


ham, mun. bor., mkt. t., Worcester., Eng. ; 


» Eure, France; cap. of dep.; iron, glass, 

textiles; p 20,436, 

Evvoia (Euboea), Greek I., Aegean Sea, 115 m. 
long; wheat, olive oil, wine; cap. Khalkis: 
Pp. 179,533. 

Ewe, loch, Ross and Cromarty, Scot. 

Ewell, t., Surrey, Eng.; residtl. 

Exe, &., Somerset and Devon, rising on Exmoor ; 


44m. 
Exeter, co. bor., co. t., Devon, Eng.; ironwks., 
brewing; cath.; p. 76,670, 
Re bor., Penns., U.8.A,; coal, timber; D. 


Exmoor, moorland tract, Somerset, Devon, Eng. ; 
highest point, Dunkery Beacon, 1,707 ft. 
uth, wrb. dist., Devon, Eng.; 

holiday resort; p. 16,840. 

Exploits, R., Newfoundland, Canada: 150 m. 


D. 3,784, 
Eyam, t., Derby, Eng, 


Eye, mun. bor., mkt. t., Suffolk, Eng.: brewing: 
D. 1,572. 


Eyemou h, Berwick, Be ae 
2275. burg wie aig eating D 


200 ne >” 
__ Esh, t., Durham, Eng. ' -. ) Euboea, see Evvoia. AAPM SEG Ie GM) Se 
Esher, ‘urd. dist, on Mole R., Surrey, Eng.; resi- | Eucla, ?.. W. Australia, close to boundary of 8, 
dential; Sandown Park racecourse; p. 51,130. Australia on Transcontinenta] rly. . ies. 
Eshowe, ‘tap. Zululand, Natal, 8. ‘Africa; at | Buelid, t., Obio, U.S.A.: p. 17,866." 4% 
‘mouth of Tugela R.; asbestos; p. 2,223. ~ - Oregon, U.S.A., univ.; ironwks. 
Esk; R : eter aor 4 Euni oer fs ia USA: cotton, rice; p. 5,242. 
_ Esk, R., Midlothian, Scot. Enupatoria, see Yeypatoriya. Zi 
Eske, R., N.R. Yorks, Eng. Euphrates, largest R. in S.W. in 


evergreens; 
shores, desert; ch. 


lace, fishing, — 


» Group of small Is,, Bahamas, W. Indies: 


type site. 


F 
» spt., Fyn I., Denmark. 


t., nr. Monteleone, Italy: p. 4,750. 
sacred L., Honshu, Japan 


., Norfolk, Eng., on Wensum R. 
& tas wall, Eng.; flows to the English 


~ ; 28m. 

_ Palaise, t., Calvados, France; birthplace of 
conga meiner y + scene of rout of a 
Caribbean Sea; 


iqueror 
: ger a 1944; Dp. 5,667. 
Falcon, st,, Venezuela, bordering 
+ Germany; textiles; p. 
15,626. 


cap. Coro; p. 232,644. 
Cy 
’ Falkirk, burgh, Stirling, Scot.; foundries, coal, 
9 peepee battles 1298 and 1746; p. 
‘Falkland, ours Fife, Scot.; F. Palace, 16th- 
century royal residence ; D. 854. 
Is., B Crown oa 8. Atlantic; a. 


rit. 
4,618 sq. m.; sheep rearing (for wool); whaling 
E centre; cap, Stanley on z. Falkland I.; p, 


. 


and 50° 
ca eS od Deeeen 0 ed 80° W. long., South of 
‘Fall River, c., Mass., U.S.A.; cottons, dyeing, 
brewing, iron; p. 115.428. 
Falmouth, ey man. Sor a wat. pl., 8. coast, Corn- 
mun 
wall, Eng., fisheries ; 


j 16,930 
_ False Bay, inlet on E. aide of C. of Good Hope 
res I. (80 m.), in the Baltic, Denmark; cap. 


‘k6bing. 
I Falticen!, 1. N.E. Romania; timber; p. 14,347. 
—- tes ‘Kopparberg, Sweden; copper, iron, 


‘ood-pulp ; D, 18,136. 
adminisirative dist., Cyprus; cap. F., 
spt. on E. coast, 24 m, 8, of ruins of ancient 
_ Salamis ; ‘p. 16,600. 
Fone he, Ross, Scot; (64 m. long), drains to 
Cromarty 
arty D., Cg perenne col., N, 
é ¢ Ocean Le 15 sq. m.; guano, mother- 
erp 


panos $4: ialg Adleiatho cats N. of Ancona; re- 
Fand,“F Denmark, 20 84 coast of Jutland, 
op! erg; a, 20 sq.m. 

8.W. Belgium; coal, mftg. ; 


: dist., nr.. Portsmouth, Bngtantls 
flour; ‘pottery ; Pp. 43,100. 


& 
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| Farewell. @., eon 
Zealans 

ustralia, : 

me, Dordogne dep., France; 


Paleolithic paintings, 


mfio. c., ‘Ancona, Italy; fine cath.; 


57 m. from 


ithernmost t tip of Greenland. ° 
Peromt, most northerly point 8.1., 


es N. Dako fe 4 

hi : boeo ta, U.S.A.; grain, 
Faribault t., Minn. OBA: flour, factories ; 
Faridpur, £. . E. Bengal, Pakistan ; cloth, carpets: 


ri Se Berks, ssa 
p. 11,450, 
x % Conn., USA: residtl. and 
industl.; p. 5.313. 
wille, ¢., Va., U.S.A.;- mkt. for tobacco, 


lumber; p. SAT 1d 
Hants, Eng., nr. ess - 
shot; military camp; p. 26,530 3 
berland est., Eng.; a. 


Farnham, ‘wrb\'dlék., mkt. ¢., Surrey, Eng.; p. 


24,060. 
mun. bor., —. t., nr, Bolton, Lancs. 
Eng. ; cotton mf 98,410. 


. spt, 
fruit, cork: 
Faro, C., 
Faroe 


D. 20,419. 
N. point of oe nearest to Italy. 
Is., 200 m. N.W. of the Shetlands, Scot. ; 


cap. Thérshayn wey Danish possession. : 


wad Toon tl m.; Dp. 29,198. 
Farrell, t., . UB-A. 3 D. 14,359. 
nited 


me Provs., India; 
Ganges R.; gold, lace, brass wk. ; D. 69,418. 


Pg prov., Persia, on the Persian G.; cap. 
A Ny Qena prov., Upper Egypt; agr.; p 


on 


Farsley, wr dia, Mey Yorks, Eng,, nr. Brad. - 
woollens ; 


. 6,158. 
Be tg, silk, wool ; p. 10,000. 
; D. over 0. 
stn. on White ‘Nile, 450 m. 8. of 
Fastuol, Wohin Zuahtic, 44 m. 8.W 
ic, m. 8.W. 
Clear, Irish est, 
hg 4: , t., United Provs., India; hides, grain; 


D. i 
fone! 8.W. of Canton, China; large industrial 


hills connecting 

osges _ KE. France; highest 
point about 1,600 ft. 

re be Sicily, Italy; sulphur, marble; p. 


bor., old mkt. t., Kent, Eng.; 
10 m. Canterbury < fruit, hops, ‘bricks : 


Dp. 12340. 
L, Azores ; orange growing ; cap. Horta. 
Fayetteville, t., Ark., U.S.A.; univ.; rly. Betas 
centre, agr. implements, resort ; D. 8,212 
Fa: , N. Carolina, U8. P. 40,000. 
Fazeley, t. , Staffs., Eng.; sub. of Tamworth. 
Fazogli, dist. on both banks of Biue Nile, i, Sudan ; 


cap. A 
Fear, C., point of the N. Coens he U.S.A. 
Feale, R., Treland, trib. of Shannon 
Feather, R., California, U.S.A., trib. of Sacramento 


R. 
Featherston, t., N.I., New Zealand. 
Featherstone, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng,; coal; 


Dp. 13,470. 
, spt., wat. Seine-Inférieure, -France ; 
Bénédictine, ein welldine. fishing; p. 16,876. 
Federal Dist., st., Mexico; a, 481 sq. m.; PD. 


ted). 

in W. Baltic Sea; pastureland; 
belongs to ig i) Sek eh Germany; a4. 
72 sq: - 3_D. 12, 

she 75 "} Wellington dist., New Zealand: p. 


Feignite, t., E. est. Majorca, Spain; wine trade, 
da ig min. peak, Black Forest, ‘Germany ; alt. 


4,9) 

FF t., Vorarlberg, Austria, 
frontier; p. 15,313. 

Felixstowe, urb. dist., wat. pl., E. Suffolk, Eng., 12 
m. 8.E. Ipswich 3 py 14,8: 330. 

Tee Fs Creuse dep., France; tapestries; ‘p. 


2,557, 
Felling, urb. dist., Durham, Eng.; Tyneside mftg. 


and colliery dist.; p. 25,260. 

wansgrcy bras dist., nr, Staines, Middlesex, Eng. ; 
p. 43,690. 

Feltre, t., Venetia, Italy; cath.; silk, wine; 


p. 19,000. 


‘New 


shy ee geicy Portugal ; wine 


on Swiss — 
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plaiting; p. 4,300. 


s, The, low-lying dist. round the Wash, pro- 
Sesty ahs ciabaicnente arene flooding 
_ by spring tides; includes parts of six English 

counties, q 
Fenton, t., oe Eng., nr. Stoke-on-Trent; 
arthenware works. 
Feodostye, spt., Crimea, U.S.S.R.; harbour, 
health resort; oysters; p. 27,379. f 
Ferentino, t., a Rome, Italy; wine, olive oil; 
cath.; p. 14,625, ; 
Fergana. He Uzbekistan, U.S.8.R.; cotton, silk; 

. 14.275. 

Forgas, &., Clare, Ireland; trib. of Shannon; 
25 m. y 
Fergus Falls, ¢., Minn., U.S.A.; dairy 

produce; p. 10,848. 


flour, 


_ Fermanagh, inland co., N. Ireland; bisected by 


Erne R. and lakes; a. 714 sq. m.; cap, Ennis- 
stock-raising, dairying, stone; p. 
53,916. “ 


Fermo, c., Ascoli, Italy; p. 25,000. 

Fermoy, t., co. Cork, Ireland, on Blackwater R.: 
p. 4,212, . 

Fernando de Noranha, st., consisting of islands off 
E. coast Brazil; penal stn. g 

Fernando Po, mountainous Is., off Caméroon cst., 

Africa, in Bight of Biafra; Spanish; a. 

700 sq.m.; cap. Santa Isabel; cocoa, palm-oil. 

Ferndale, t., Michigan, U.S.A.; p. 23,000. 

Fernie, ¢., Brit. Columbia, Canada; coal, 

Ferozepore, ¢., Punjab, India; wheat; p. about 
65,000 


Ferrara, fortified c., delta of Po R., Italy; cath., 
univ. ; clothing mnfs. ; fruit, grain, wine, cattle, 
silk, hemp, p, 135,305; cap. of prov, of same 
name; prov, 8. 1,019 sq.m.; p. 369,000. 

Ferro, most S.W. I., Canary Is,; a. 106 sa. m.: 
was chosen by Fr. scientists (1630) as first 
meridian; cap, Valverde, A 

Ferrol, spt., naval arsenal, N.W. coast of Spain, 
ur. Corunna; p. 70,048. 

Ferté-Macé, La, industl. t., dep. Orne, France. 

Fertile Crescent, an are of fertile land from the 
Mediterranean Sea, N. of the Arabian Desert, 
to Persian Gulf; home of some very early 
civilisations and migrations. 

Fethiye, spt., Turkey, opposite Rhodes; p. 4,174. 

Fetlar - Shetland Is., Scot., 6 m. long by 23 
m. wide. 

Feuerbach, industl. c., Wirttemberg, Germany: 
N.W. sub, of Stuttgart; sandstone; p. 17,617, 

Fez, Mohammedan “ holy city,”’ impt. commercial 
centre, cap. of Frizone, and one of the three 
caps. of Morocco, 150 m. 8. of Tangier; univ. ; 
Pp. 200,900. : 

Fezzan, region, N. Africa, formerly part of Italian 
Libya now under French administration. 

ions ares urb. dist., Merioneth, N. Wales; slate; 


bp. 7,221. 

Fianarantsoa, f., Madagascar: p. J 4,740. 

Fichtelgebirge, mtn. range, NE. Bavaria, Ger- 
many; highest peak, Schneeberg; alt. 8,454 ft. 

Fife, pen., co., E. Scot., between the F. of Tay and 
Forth; co. t. Cupar; a. 492 sq. m.; D. 298,616. 

Fife Ness, extreme E. point, Fife, Scot, 

Figuéira da Foz, resort at mouth of Mondego R., 
Portugal; corn, wine; p. 10,229, 

Figuéras, fortfd. t., Gerona, nr, French frontier of 
Spain; glass, cork, leather; p. 13,500. 

Fiji, archipelago of about 322 coral Is, in S. Pacific ; 
Brit. Crown Col.; forests, bananas, coconuts, 
ete.; cap, Suva on Viti Levul.; a. 7,040 sq.m. ; 
Dp. 285,000, 

Filey, urb. dist., wat. pl., Filey Bay, B, coast, 
Yorks, Eng.; p. 4,564, 

Filyos, spt., Black Sea, Turkey. 

Finale, ¢., N. Italy; silk; p. 16,000. 

chley, mun. bor., Middx., Eng. ; p. 72,080. 
stg Jishing vil., Moray, Scot. ; holiday 
resort, 

Findlay, mfto. t., on Blanchard R., Ohio, U.8.A.; 
Pp. 24,000. 

shechnten or Finnan, fishing vil., N. coast Kincardine, 

cot. 

Fingal’s Cave, Staffa I., W. Scot., Inner Hebrides ; 

Itic columns. 

Finistére, dep., N.W. Trance: a, 2,730 sq. m.; 
cap. Quimper: cereals, fruit, livestock ; coal, 
granite; fishing; p, 724,735, 

Finisterre, C., extreme N.W. point of Spain, 

Finland, rep., Europe; low-lying tableland, 
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Finsb met. bor., London, Eng.; p. 36,060. 
Srumnea ke N.W. Norway, N. of Lofoten Is. ’ 
Finsteraarhorn, min., shin eee (14,025 ft.) 

hi if in Bernese T 5 
iene Se Brandenburg, Germany; tex- 
tiles, machinery, furniture; p 19,700. : 
(Etienne. 


Firenze, see Florence. 
Firminy, mftg. t., Loire dep., France, 8.E. of St. 
Fishguard and Goodwick, urb. dist., N. Pembroke, 
Wales; harbour; p. 4,783. . 
Fishkill, ¢., N.Y., U.S.A. 
Fitchburg, c., Mass., U.S.A.; woollens, paper, 
machinery; p. 44.150. 3 
Fitzroy, sub. of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
‘alls into 


(p. 17,550. 
; mineral springs; 
seat of Lowell 


Flamborough Head, C., Yorks coast, Eng.; alt. 
500 ft.; lighthouse. 

Flanders, dist., Belgium, divided into two provs. of 
W. (1,248 sa. m., p. 996.449) and EB. (1,147 sa. 
m., D. 1,216,899); caps. Bruges and Ghent. 

Flathead, Z., Montana, U.S.A. 

Flat River, c., Mo., U.S.A.; lead mines; p. 5,401. 

Flattery Cape, on Pacific est., Washington, U.S.A. 

ae. a t., dep. Sarthe, France, nr. Le Mans; 
p. 11,293. 

Fleet, loch and R., Sutherland, Scot. 

Fleet, Water of, Kirkcudbright, Scot, 

Fleet, urd. dist., Hanis, Eng.; p. 5,452. 

Fleetwood, mun. bor., wat. pl., Lancs, Eng., at 
mouth of Wyre; fishing; p. 26,510. 

ee +7 onaablaainge Liége prov., Belgium ; glass; 
Dp. 11,914, 

Flensburg, spt., Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, on 
Baltic est.; coal; shipbuilding, paper, sugar; 
Pp. 101,577. 

Fleurus, t.. prov. Hainaut, Belgium. : 

Flevosted, t., Netherlands administrative centre 
of new 8.E. Polder. 

——, R., Queensland, flowing to G. of Car- 
pentaria. 

Flinders, Range, N. of Spencer G., 8. Australia ; 
alt. 3.900 ft. 
int, co, Wales; a. 257 sq. m.; stock-raising ; 
coal, iron; p. 144,240. 

Flint, c., Mich., U.S.A.: motor cars, lumber, 
woollens, aeroplane engines; p. 156,500. 

Flint, mun. bdor., spt., Flint, Wales; chemicals, 
bricks; p. 14.160. 

Flint I., (Brit.), Pacific Ocean; uninhabited. 

Flodden, vil., Northumberland, Eng., on Till R.; 
famous battle 1518, James IV of Scotland 
defeated by the Earl of Surrey. 

Florence, c., on Arno R., Tuscany, Italy; 200m. 
N.W. Rome; beautiful environs, cath., univ. ; 
ene of Dante and Michael Angel ; DPD 

Florence, c., N.W. Ala., U.S.A.; iron, textiles, 
lumber, food; airport: p, 15,043. 

Florence, ¢., S. Carolina, US.A.; p. 16,054, 

Flores, J., most north-westerly of the Azores 
group, Portuguese; cap. Santa ° : 

Flores, I., Indonesia; divided between Indonesia 
and Portugal; a. 8,870 sq. m.; mountainous, 
volcanic, densely forested ; Dp. 500,000. 

Flores, dep., Uruguay; cap. Trinidad; a. 1,744 
8d. M.; D. 36,125, 

Flores Sea, between Celebes and Flores, Indonesia, 

Florianopolis, spt., cap. of Santa Catarina st., 
Brazil; coast tr.: p. 53,400. 

Florida, st., 8.E. of U.S.A., between Atlantic and 
G, of Mexico; a, 54,262'sq. m.: ch, products: 
grape-fruit, oranges, » sugar-cane, 
cotton; ch. mineral: phosphate rock; has 
almost a monopoly of sponge fishing; cap. 
Tallahassee; p, 2,356,000 (27% negro.) 

Florida, dep., Uruguay, cap. F.; ch. agr.: a. 
4,673 sq.m.; p. 106,495. 


- 


» between Florida and and Bahama Is.; 
 __ course of “* Gulf Stream ” from Gulf 
} see Phlorina. or 
_ Flume, The, pict 


wat. pl. Wi 


. spt., alcheren I., Nether- 
lands ;. steam- packet stn.; p. 22,554. x 
Flushing 


leum; p. 32,799. 
- Fossia. prov, Apulia, S. Italy; s. 2,683 sq. m.; 


Fond mftg. t., 
_ sin, U.S.A.; cath.; p. 27,209. 
 Ponsagrada, industl. t., prov. Lugo, Spain; p. 


_ 14,832. 

_ Fonseca Bay, inlet on Pacific est. of C. America, 
bordering on Nicaragua ; ae naval base ; 

the U.S.A. ‘bave acqniaeg tite option for a canal 
route through Nicaragua. 

_ Fontainebleau, t., on Seine R., 35 m. S.E. of Paris; 

: magnificent forest (a. 42,500 acres) and palace, 
residence of President in summer; porcelain; 

Ecole d’Artillerie; p. 15,008. 

-le-Comte, industl. t., Vendée, France; 


‘Fontenay: 

 p. 9,422. 

. Fontenay-sous- oe t., dep. Seine, France; 
"sub. of Paris; p. 30,860. 

- Fontenoy, ¢., nr. Tournai, Belgium; battle, 1745, 

Saxe defeated the Allies under Duke 


prov. 3 tea-exporting centre; p. 
about LS gh 


 Foots Cray, sm. t., Kent, Eng.; paper-mills. 
‘Forbach, t., pied me France, nr, Saarbriticken ; 
Pp. 12.167. 
Forbes, t. 


. N.S.W., Australia; p. 5,949. 
; mit, t., on Avon B., Hants, Eng. ; 
 gail-cloth; p. 3,394. 
prprentia, 1, Para st., N.E. Brazil, on Tapajoz 
 R.; one of the Ford rubber plantations. 
Foreland, N. and S., Ligh 4. headlands, on E. coast of 
Kent, Eng.; lightho 
Forest Hills, residil. a., ‘mart Of Queen’s bor., New 
- York; on Long I.; p. 21,400. 
_ Forfar, burgh, Angus, Seot.; linen, jute; p. 10,206. 
“ancient ¢c., Emilia, Italy: silk factories, 
ironwks. ; 


Tt felt; p. 75, —_ 

* Formby, urb. dist., $.W. of Southport, T.ancs, 

, Balearic Is., 8. of Ivica; 13 m. 
long. 


Eng.; p. 1056 
entera, 
” Formia, ¢., Caserta, Italy: the ancient Formie. 
t., Modena prov., N. Italy; silk, 


leather; p. ce 
Se, vlad ed : Asia; a. 13.890 sq. 
fishing, , sugar, camphor, coal, 
Fi gold: cap. Tathok hin 5,316,000. 
Formosa, terr., N. Argentina , bordering on Para- 
guay; a. 27.825 sd.m.; timber ; cap. Formosa ; 
p. 112,056. 
Fornaes, ¢., extreme EB. point of Jutland. 
Forres, burgh, Moray, Scot.; distilling, chemicals, 
woollens; p. 4,865. 
ee. Brandenburg E. Germany; textiles, 
Pik gated Dp. 35,962. 
Fort A vil., nr. Glenmore, on Loch Ness, 
eS Scot.; Fort now ” Abbey. 
; Collins, t., et be US. ae site Rea 
State College of Agriculture and —— 
_ Arts; p. 12,251. " 
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Fort de France (formerly Fort 
tinique, has a land-1 louked Royal), oap., Mars 


pottery, coal: p. 26,000. 

oN. ve U.S.A., on Hudson Rt 
pulp, paper mills; P. 3,620. 

ep at entrance to C. Fear R., N. Carolina, 


Fort 1 > tell t., Ontario, Canada; 
bering; p. 5,897. 
Fort George, NE. Inverness, Scot. 
Fort George, R., Labrador, Geena, flowing into 
Fort Jameson: t,, N. Rhodesia ; 
‘ameson, cotton 
Lamy, 
Africa; p. 18,46. 
Fort ‘Madison, os panes U.S.A.; meat packing; 
Pp. 14,063. 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, U.S.A.; 
James R.; a mere 


pulp, lum- 


, Arkansas, U.S.A., on Arkansas R.; 
ay? centre, cotton, maize, wagons, furniture ; 


wot 
Fort Sith, on Slave R., N.W. Terr., Canada; 
p. 200. 
Fort Sumpler, port, 8. C., U.S.A.; Oa 
‘beginning Civil 


antae and machine shops; p. 

Fort William, ¢., Ontario, Canada; on L. ‘Superior ; 
grain port; p. 30,585. 

Fort William, hhrgh, Taverness Scot.; at base of 


tly. and com- 
mercial centre on Trinity R.; petroleum, meat 
packing, aeroplanes, oilfield equipment; p. 


268,384, 
Alaska, U.8.A.; trading stn. on 


Fort Yukon, 
Yukon R.; p. 274, 
cap., Cear4 St., Brazil; exports sugar, 
rubber, cotton, carnauba wax; p. 205,724, 

F » R., W, Australia, 

Forth, R. (65 m.) and Firth, Scot.; extending 
from Alloa E. for 50 m.; rises on Ben Lomond, 
and empties into the estuary of Firth at Alloa, 
The Forth Bridge, over 8,000 ft. long, crosses 
the Firth at Queensferry. 

Forth and Clyde Canal, Scot., links Firths of Forth 
and say dog 38 m., long. 

ortrose, t., Moray Firth, Ross and Cromarty, 
Scot.; p. 912, 
Fortune Bay, inlet, 8. cst. of Newfoundland, 


Cai 
ee t., nr, Turin, Italy; cath.; paper, silk; 


p. 21,850. 
Fostoria, t., Ohio, U.S.A.; glass, quarries, stock- 
yards; p. 13,453. 
Fotheringay, vil. on Nen R., Northampton, Eng. ; 
Mary Queen of Scots beheaded in F. Castle, 


1587. (19,281. 
Fougéres, t., Ille-et-Vilaine, coins bi cas.; PD. 
Fougerolles, t., Haute-Sadne, 

Foula L., Shetland Is., Scot., outward of main 
group. 

Foulness Island, Essex, Eng. 

Foulweather, C., Oregon, U.S.A. 


Fountains Abbey, fine ruin, Cistercian, founded 
1132, W.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Ripon. 

hpi bault, t., Niévre, "France, on Loire R.; p. 

Fourmies, t. France, Nord, nr. Valenciennes; p. 
I 

Foveaux Strait, New Zealand, separates 8.1. from 
Stewart I. 


Fowey, mun. bor., Cornwall, Eng.; fishing; Pp. 
2,130. 


Foxboro, t., Panne U.S.A.; mofs. light metal 
goods; p. 

Fox Is., one of ne Aleutian Is. group 

Foxe Basin and Channel, to N. of Hudson Bay, 

between Baffin I. and Southampton I, 

Foxe Baffin I,, Franklin, Canada. 

Foxton, bor., N.I., New Zealand ; p. 1,510. 

Foyers, falls, Inverness, Scot., E. of Loch Ness, nr. 
Fort Augustus; aluminium a roakss hydro- 
electric scheme. 


harbour of — 16 


cap. -, Chad terr., Fr. Equatorial 


at mouth of 


_ PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
: o of Foyle R., between, 
Foyle, Lough, estuary a! 


ingham, 
Ro oe: p. 23,214, 


Frankenthal, 


Bpenktor 


Donegal and Londonderry, N. 
Fram: 


Boston, Mass., 


amlingham, mkt, t., B. Suffolk, Eng. 
Franca, t., Lecce, Italy : wine, oil, 
D. 


industl. t., DY. 


» leather; 


, rep. (former monarchy and empire), W. 
Europe, bounded N. by Belgium and English 
el, W. by the Bay of Biscay, 8. by the 
“Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, E. by Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. Greatest ena 
_ about 600 m., greatest breadth 540 m 
212,600 sd. m., or 34 times size of cian: md 
W F, is divided into 90 metropolitan 
f ch, ts. are Paris (the cap., the fifth 
largest c. in Europe), Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Lyons, Lille, Nice, and Toulouse... Cols. and 
dependencies of France, in Asia, America, and 
Africa, have an area of about 5, Sin 020 sa. m.; : 
ch. mtns.:; Cevennes, Jura, Vosg 
-ch. Rs.: Seine, - Loire, Rhone.” Garonne: 
climate, temperate; religion, R.C.; agr.: 
wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar-beet, vine, fruits, 
silk, cattle, sheep, dairying ; minerals : 
iron, bauxite, potash ; mnfs. : iron and steel. 
machinery, textiles ; communications excellent ; 
p. of the Rep., 40,518,884, 
Franceville, ¢, on Ogowe R., Middle Congo terr., 
Fr. Equatorial Africa; p. 1,000. 
Francisco Morazan, dep. central Honduras; a. 
PLEAS ga m. Hs ee ES 3 Dp. 174,224, 
‘anc e, L., ‘on, . 
Bechuanaland, 


ane 
Francistown, gold-mining t., 
Africa; p. AE B08- 
Germany, N.W. of Mannheim; 
eacetans ‘farm ae Pp. 27,000 
Frankfort, i., ‘Kentucky, U.S.A; Behe horse- 
breeding ; 1,492. 
Franktort, ¢., Tadigna, U.S.A.: Pp. 13,706. 
Kkfurt-on-Main, 6.3 Hessen, pis 


p. 75, sol. 

Franklin, i, New Hora pehize, Uv. S.A. 5 

Franklin, bor., N.J., 
industry j p. 4,009. 

, Penns,, U.S.A. ; b oe ener oil-well 
tools, rotilig stock; p. 9,9. 

Franklin, t., Tasmania, So ey from Hobart; 
principal fruit-growing dist. in island. 

F » dist, N.W. Terr., Canada; a. 554,032 
8q. lh Genitive the islands of Arctic 
Canada from Banks I, to Baffin I., including 
Boothia Peninsula and Melville Peninsula; 
sparsely populated ; furs, 

Franti§kové LaAzna, (franzenbad), t., wat. ol. 
Czechoslovakia. 

Franz Josef Land, U.S.8.R., archipelago in Arctic 
ocean, N. of Novaya Zemlya; a, 7,050 sq. 
m,.; mainly ice-covered. 

Frascati, ¢., Italy, 12 m. 8.E. of Rome; summer 
resort; “famous villas and archeological re- 
mains; p. 11,425, 

Fraser, R., Brit, ‘Columbia ; famous salmon 
fisheries; 750 m. 

Fraserburg, agricultural t:, C. of Good Hope, 8. 
Africa; supply stn. for stock-raisers between 
Calvinia and Carnarvon. 

Fraserburgh, coast burgh, N.B. Aberdeen, Scot. ; 
one oF chf. stns, of herring fishery; granite; 
Dp 

Fravervile ‘wat. pl., - Quebec, Canada, on St. Law- 
rence 

Fratta Maggiore, ¢., 6 m. from Naples, Italy; p. 

Frauenteid, cap., can. Thurgau, Switzerland; cas. ; 
cotton; p. 9,581 

Fray Bentos, t., on “Uruguay R., Uruguay, 50 m. 
pon, ah mouth, cap, Rio Negro dep.; meat; 
Dd 

Fredensborg, vil, Zealand, Denmark, with palace 
built in 1720, ‘in commemoration of the peace 
with Sweden. 

Fredericia, spt., t., Veile, Jutland, Denmark: 
traffic centre, barracks ; railway wks., tobacco, 
Neer ttons; mew bridge over Little Belt; Dp. 

Frederick, ¢., Maryland, U. a ae cap. of F. co; 
canning, tanning; p. 20,0: 

Fredericksburg, i., on Fe rratann pean Virginia, 


D. 6,749. 
U,S.A.; centre of U.S. zinc 


Wa: Y Cs 066. 
Footegta Ms p. t.. New Brunswick, Canada, on 
“ ge : . ‘Mniv., cath. ; 


Frederikshaab, small spt. on W. coast of Green- 
land. 
inet ited sub., Copenhagen, Denmark: De. 
Frederikborg, f. N. part of Zealand, Denmark. 
Frederikshavn, spt 
Jutland: p, 16,827. 
Frederikstad, t., at mouth of Glommen R., Nor- 
way} timber, rly. workshops, shipbuilding; p. 


14,117. 
Froder spi., Denmark (fort), on Roskilde 
Fjord, 30 m. from Copenhagen; p, 3,029. ; 
ia tS New Jes Le cy BY : 
old, ew Jersey, es ; Dp ° 
Froe Fort, sia, ¢ LS U.eAS on the Pecatonica 


Teed Wao NY. St.. U.S.A.; p. 


achat, , spt., Texas; antpear. chemicals, magne- 
sium from sea; D. 2,579. 


Freetown, cap. Sierra ‘Leone, W. Africa; coaling 


stn.; exports palm _o Dp. 86,000. 
de la Sierra, t.. 


. Spain, nr. Badajoz; p. 


woollens, ironware : 
Freiburg, t., ‘Baden, Biack Forest, Germany, 

eath., univ,; silk-thread, glass; p. 110,000. 
Freiburg, see Swiebodzice. 


Fréjus, coast t., Var, France ; 

Fréjus, Col de, the Alpine pass under which the 
Mont Cenis tunnel runs. 

Fremantle, spt. at moudieteiren R., W. Australia, 
12 m. 8,W. from Perth, principal port of com- 
merce in W. Australia and first Australian port 
col St nil eS P. 27,926 

Fremont, ¢., on ig R., Nebraska, U. S.A., cap. 
of Dodge co.; p, 15,500. 

Fremont, ¢., on Sandusky R., Ohio, US.A., in 
petrol. ion; p. 14,710. 
Fremont’s Peak, highest. peak of Wind River 
Range, Wyoming St., U.S.A.; alt. 18,570 ft. 
uatorial Africa, (incl 
Libreville), Middle Congo (cap. os reamay i). 
Ubangi-Shari (cap. Bangui), and Chad ( (cap. 
Fort Lamy); forests; valuable timber; 
ivory; poor communications; a. 959,256 sq. 

m.: Dp. 4,127,800. 

French Guiana, col., S. America; a. 34,740 sq. m.; 
forests; cocoa, gold, phosphates ; poor com- 
munications; cap, Cayenne; D. 28,587, 

French Guinea, col., W. Africa; ‘cap, Conakri; 
Fanbes, nuts, palm oil; cattle ; a. 89,486 sa. 
m, + 2,220, 267. 

Indo-China, see Indo-China. 

Ontario, Canada, the outlet of L. 
Mintel into L. Huron. 

French Settlements in India, consist of 4 provinces, 

Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahé on the Malabar 


coast, and Yanaon in Orissa; aggregate a. 
about 193 8qd.m.; Dp. 278,609. 
French Somaliland,” col., BE. Africas a. 9,071 


sd. m.; salt, fishing, coffee, hides, ivory; poor 


communications cap, Jibuti; native Pp. 
French Sudan, col. of Fr. W. Africa; a. 590,966 
m.; cap. Bamako; cattle fi farming ; Pp. 

3. 790 ,000. 


French W. Africa totala.1 :815,768 sq. m.; con- 
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~U,S.A.;. scene of severe Federal rebuff, Civit : 


lumbering; D. 


nudes Gabun (cap. — 


fishing centre, N. coast of 


>” 


sists of Fr. Guinea, the Ivory Coast, feteces ; 


Fr. Sudan, Mauritania, Niger; ch. product 
groundnuts; also fruit, rubber, timber, cot- 
ton; cap. Dakar; p..15.996,000. 

Frensiam, par., near Farnham, W. Surrey, 

ieee, bathing resort, west end of I. of Wight,’ 
Snel 

Fresnillo, t., Zacatecas St., Mexico; p. 25,000. 


Fresno, c., fruit dist., California, U.S.A.; 
copper, petroleum ; p. 86 826. 

Friburg, (Fribourg), can. of Switz.; a, 644 sa. 
-wity ae forest and unproductive land; 
D. 

Friburg, cap. of canton, Switzerland. between 
Bern and Lausanne, fine 
univ. ; machinery, chocolate ; 


D. 26,045. 


uct and bridges; 


. | Fushimi, ¢., Honshu, Japan, sub. of Kyoto: De 


eae? 
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, br. Nirnberg, W. Germany; printi 
Sette ccc var ace ae 
Strait, ween oxe eo 

Arctic Canada, rath 


of Boothin, 


29,700. ~ 
naan, Os Emilia, Italy,onSenioR. | 
Futa Jalon, upland dist., pen pr yan aes Ww. 


: 5 Ls peraflanPnenere or Aeeiggs = meer 4 = 
4 Sea; a. 1,320 sq. m.{ ense, 
% . Camberley, urb. dist., Surrey, Eng. ; gh ig mag ona W. Soot. an arm (40 m.) 
Frinton Walton, urb. dist., wat. pl., Essex, | Fyvie, par.,on Ythan R., Aberdeen, Scot. 
"Eng. tp. 7,973. | Fyzabad, i, Uttar Pradesh, India; sugar: p. 
* C., Rio de Janeiro St., Brazil. 55,215. ! us t ‘ 
i, commune, Lugo prov.. N.W. Spain; lea e. 
~ _ linen; p. 10.067. 3 
_ Frisches shallow freshwater lagoon, Baltic 
_ _ coast of Poland; 53 m. long, 4-11 m. broad. 
_ Frisian Islands, chain of Is. from G =! 
} fetherlands - Germany; ch. Is. | Gabes, spt., G. of Gabes, m, 8. ‘ 
_ __are Texel, Viieland, and Ameland. |. Tunis ; letes bee aers oo ETE. ot a 
Friuli, region, Venetia, Italy. Gabrovo, t., Central Bulgaria; p. 27,268. 
_ Frobisher Bay, inlet in 8. Baffin I., N. Canada, | Gabun, terr., Fr. Equatorial Africa; a. 92,218 sa. 
extending 200 m. between Cum Sound m.; cap. Libreville; ivory, ebony, palm oil, ‘ 
+ and Hudson Strait. ete.; p. European, 1,517; African, 422,517. 
~ Frodsham, mkt. t., Cheshire, Eng., 10 m. N.E.| Gadag, #., Bombay, : cotton and silk o% 
_ _ Chester; chemicals. weaving; Dp. 25,000. ~ 
eta corer aes mPa | nh Fs Sle, ar 
Bi , silk, name : 
eae.” Pir 5 ” | enteten, tes , 8 rae 
ustl. rare. U.S.A.; cotton, — 
Frostars Canes Wyk Honthece 6 Be hil, vil, eek sist: joned by Shalt 
} ent, Eng. ; “entsen a 
Frunze, cap. ' Kirgizia, USS: Pp. 92,659. peare: Dickens died here, 1870. y Fe 
tg 5 as ‘(now drained), prov. Kautin, Cen Gaeta, spt., fort, prov. ur. Naples, the re 
ancient Caietae Portus; cath.; p. 22,882. ¢ 
Fuente-Alamo, niu t., 18 m. 8. from Murcia, on | a 8. C., U.S.A. ; limestone, textiles ; ] 
Spain; p. A D. 
Fuente de Cantos, industl. t., Badajoz, Spain; | Gaisa, t., Tunisia; phosphates; p. 11,320. § 
p. 10,982. Gagny, commune, Seine-et-Oise dep., d r 
del Arco, t., Sierra Morena, Spain. light eae Dp. 13,495. ¥ 
. lead-mining dist. of Cordoba | Gaillac, t., Tarn, France; noted for wines; p. 
proy., Spain. 7,054. Ry 


ancient Spanish t., on French fron- 

tier, nr. Oe oe summer resort. 
Fuentes , Salamanca, ga scene 
of Wellingtons defekt of Massena in Peninsular 


‘ar, 1811 
“PP of the Canary group; a. 663 
; (alt. 12,395 ft.), extinct volcano, Japan, 
of Tokyo; pilgrim resort. 


60 m. 8.W. of 
prov., China; cap. Foochow mg ttl] 
+ tea, rice, cotton, sugar, tobacco; per, coal, 
gold, silver; a. 45,845 sq. m.; p. 11, 276,000. 


eo onshu, Japan; silk, paper; p. about 
Fukioks, t., Kyushu, Japan; silk-weaving; p. 


: Fukuyama, ft, on een peninsula, 
Hokkaido, Japan: p. 56,6. 
Fulda, t., Se Germany ne, Cassel; on Fulda R.; 
; palace, arbor: textiles, iron ware; D. 34,000. 
Germany ; with the Werra 


bor,, London, Eng., on 
Thames amie p. 124,300. 
- Fullerton, california, fbn p. 10,442. 


_ Fulton, t. * Niisourl, U.S.A.3 Dp. 8,297. 
Fulton, ¢, N.Y. , U.S.A. s woolléne, cutlery, paper; 
p. 


» cap. 
winter resort; wine; p. 70,000. 
Agee d Bay of, inlet between Nova Scotia and New 


k, 
- Furneaux, Js., group in Bass Strait, belonging to 
Tasmania. 
Be industl. ¢., Belgium, nr. Bruges; p. 


Furness, dist., N.W. ee ye between More- 
. cambe Bay and the Irish Sea ; hematite iron 


- Fiirstenwalde, industl. t. on Spree R., E. Germany ; 
coal, eas: eloth, glass, chemicals ; D. 29,500. 


&. Pi. 


Gallarate, commune, 
weaving ; p. 24,505. 


t., Florida, es p. 14,944. 

‘, . U.S.A; D. 10,243. 
Gainesville, t.; Texas, U.S.A; p. ee 
Gainsborough, urb. dist., mit. t , on Trent R., 

a, ak engineering, farm implements; 
p. 17,610. 
Gairdner, L., 8. Australia; 130 m. long, 23 m. 


Gairloch, vil., inlet, Ross and Cromarty, Scot. 
Galapagos, Ecuador, group of volcanic Is. in 
Pacific, 600 m. W. Ecuador; a. 2,868 sq. m.; 
peculiar fauna and flora; guano; p. 1,000. 
ee Selkirk, Scot, ; tweeds, woollens ; 
Galati, Black Sea port, Romania, on Danube R.; 
grain trade, timber; p. 93,229. 
reel ancient prov. of Roman Empire, Asia 


Galatina, t., Apulia, a p. 20,300. 
Galena, t., Kansas, ager ant p. 4,254. 
ary te Il., U.S.A - eat zine, ‘marble, granite; - 
p. 4,126. 
rae t., Tl, U.S.A.; engineering; p. 
cia, former Austrian prov., Polish 1918-39, 


since 1939 KE. part transferred to Ukrainian 
$.S.R. and W. remaining Polish (provs. Krakéw 
and Rzesz6w); mountainous; agr., paper, 
pottery, leather. 


” | Galicia, old prov. N.W. Spain, now forming provs. 


of La Corufia, Lugo, Orense, and Pontevedra ; 
mountainous; dairying; mining, lead, copper, . 
iron ; 4 2,200,000. 

Galilee, N. div. of Palestine in Roman period, 
containing Capernaum, Nazareth. 


Galilee, Sea of, formerly Sea of Chinnereth, L. of 


Gennesaret, 13 m. long; greatest width 7 m., 
686 ft. below sea level. 


Galion, ¢., Ohio, U.S:A.; mftg.; rly. centre: p. 


ant 685. 
Galla and Sidamo, prov., Ethiopia. 
Lom Bacay, N. Italy; cotton 


‘Jie ale De ids aie ee 4. . tal 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Galle, spt., on S.W. coast of Ceylon; extensive 
trade in tea, coconut oil; p. 49,000. 
Gallegos, t., cap.,; Santa Cruz terr., Argentina; 


dD. 7,003. 
Gallipoli, spt., Italy, on E. shore G. of Taranto; 
_ ip. 12,200. 
Gallipoli, see Gelibolu. 
Gallipolis, t., Ohio, U.S.A.; p. 7,382. 
Giallivare, t., Sweden; iron ore; p. 21,666. 
Galloway, dist., S.W. Scot.; including the cos. of 
Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. 
Galloway, Mull of, extreme 8.W. point of Scot. 
allup, t.. N. M., U.S.A.; coal, wool, sheep, 
cattle rearing; p. 10,000. 


' Galston, burgh, Ayr, Scot., on Irvine R., nr. 


Kilmarnock; coal; p. 4,837. 3 
Galt, t., Ontario, Canada; mnfs.; p. 15,346. 
Galty Mtns., Tipperary, Ireland; alt. 3,000 ft. 
Galveston, spt., Texas, U.S.A., on I. in G. of 
Mexico; great cotton port; mills, foundries; 


p. 79,900. 

Galway, co.,. Galway Bay, Connacht, Ireland; 
a. 2,452 sq. m.; fishery, cattle, marble quarry- 

* ing; p. 165,196. 

Galway, t., cap., G.; D. 20,437. A 

Gambela, tr. sin., leased to Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
by Ethiopia; p. 15,013, 

Gambia, col., on Gambia R., W. Africa; 1,000 m. 
long; a. 4,033 sq. m.; tropical climate; pro- 
ducts: groundnuts, palm kernels, hides; p. 
276,000. 

Gananoque, t., Ontario, Canada; p. 4,044. 

Gander, airport, Newfoundland, Canada, 

Gandia, ¢., Valencia, Spain; p. 19,975. 

Gando, dist., Nigeria and Fr. W. Africa. - 

Ganges (1,500 m.), gr. sacred R., India; rises in 
Himalayas and flows to Bay of Bengal, by 
several delta mouths, on one of which stands 
Calcutta. Delta very fertile and densely 
populated. Navigable for large ships from 
Allahabad. 


- Gangi, t., Sicily, Italy. 


ur, st., N.E. Indian Union; agr., rice; a. 
* 2,477 sq.m.; p. 398,771. 
‘a, t.. Turkey; once the metropolitan see of 
Paphlagonia. 
Rania, t,, Orissa, India, 8.W. of Cuttack; p. 


Gao, t., Fr. W. Africa: p. 9.000 


Gap, c., Hautes Alpes, 8.E, France; silk and other | 


textiles; p, 16,371. 
Gard, Mediterranean dep., France; a. 2,270sq.m.; 
Ce ae vines, olives, sericulture;  p. 


Garda, L., between Lombardy and Venezia, 


Italy; a. 1483 sq. m.; greatest depth, 1,185 ft. 

Garden City, t., N.Y., U.S.A.; p. 11,223. 

Seer S.W. Cal., U.S.A.; mkt. gardening; 
Pp. 5,909. 

Gardiner, t,, Maine, U.S.A.; p. 6,044, 

Gardner, t., Mass., U.S.A.; chair mftg.: p. 20,245. 

Garelochhead, vil., Dunbarton, Scot.; summer 
resort; p. 1,300. 

Garfield, ¢., New Jersey, U.S.A.; p. 28,044. 

Garfield Heights, ¢., Ohio, U.S.A.; iron, steel, oil 
refineries, abrasives; p. 16,989. 

Garhwal, dist., Uttar Pradesh, India, on S. slopes 
of Himalayas; a, 5,612 sq. m.; forested; tea, 
grain, coarse cloth; p. 485,000. 

Garnett, t., Kansas, U.S.A.; rly. junction; p. 


2,338. 

Garoet, t., W. Java; mtn. resort; p. 24,219. 

Garo Hills, mountainous dist., Assam, India; a, 
8,140 sq.m.; dense forests; p. 180,000, 

Garonne, R., 8.W. France; rises at foot of Mt. 
Maladetta (Pyrenees), and 20 m. below Bor- 
deaux enters the Gironde; 350 m. 

Garonne, Haute, dep., S. France; a, 2,458 sq. m.: 
D. 512,260. 

Garston, spi., Mersey estuary, Lancs, 
docks; p. 28,000. 

Gartok, t., Tibet; np. 20,000. 

Gary, ¢., Indiana, U.S.A.; steel, tin-plate;: p. 
135,000, 

Gas City, ¢., Ind., U.S.A.; glass; p: 3,488. 

Gascony, ancient prov., duchy, 8.W. France. 

Gaspé, peninsula, Quebec, Canada, on 8. side of 
St. Lawrence; p. 46,268. 

Gastein, ¢., Salzburg, Austria; mineral springs. 

Gastonia, c., N. Carolina, U.S.A.; p. 24,000. 

Gateshead, co. bor., on Tyne R., opposite New- 
castle, Durham, Eng.; shipbuilding, iron, 
chemicals; p. 115,000. 


Eng. ; 


Gatesville, t., Texas, U.S.A.; cotton processing: — 

. 3,177. 

Gatineau, R., trib. of Ottawa R., which it joins ur. 
m 


Ottawa, Canada; 300 
Gatooma, t., S. Rhodesia; gold; p. 3,422. 


Gai , t., Assam, India; silk, cotton, lace; p. 
17,000. 
Gauri-Sankar, yas; 35 m. W. of 


min. in Himala: 
Mt. Everest; alt. 23,440 ft. 
Gavle, spt., Sweden; textiles, sail-cloth; exports 


wood-pulp; p. 46.478. 
% flour, iron foundries; 


Gani: 2 S. Australia ; 

p. 4,427. 

Gaya, t., Bihar, India; cottons, silks; p. 105,223. 

Gaza, spt., ancient Philistine city, Israel; exports 
cereals, wool; D. 37,820. 

Gaziantep, t., Turkey, 8.W. of Malatya; p. 62,873. 

anzig), spt., on Vistula R.; formerly 

lish, Prussian (1713-1919), constituted Free 

City by Treaty of Versailles; 1939-45 German; 

restored to Poland 1945; shipbuilding, dis- 
tilling, brewing, machinery; p. 164,000. 

Gdynia, spt., specially constructed by Poles after 
1919, when Danzig was Free Ci 

aa proses, Srelae pg early pd. 79,339. 
ant, Aigyille du, min. in Savoy Alps, France; 
alt. 13,170 ft.; nearby Col du Géant, pass from 
Chamonix to Italy, alt. 11,145 ft. 

Geelong, spt., Port Phillip, Victoria, Australia; 
fine harbour; trade in flour, wool; p. 44,561. 

Geestemunde, spi., Germany at mouth of Weser 
R.; fishing; p. 20,000. 

Geislingen, ¢., Wirttemberg, Germany; p. 17,500. 

Gelderland, prov., Netherlands, S.E. of Zuider Zee : 
a@. 1,939 sq. m.; cap. Arnhem; cereals, to- 
bacco; cattle rearing; p. 1,039,025. 

Gelibolu, (Gallipoli), . and peninsula on the Dar- 
danelles, Turkey; vines, sericulture; scene of 
unsuccessful landing by British and Anzac 
troops 1915; p. 16,496. 

Gollteear ae. dist., Glamorgan, Wales; mining; 
p. 36,130, P 

en, t., N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany, 
nr. Dortmund;  collieriés, ironwks., glass, 
chemicals; p. 313,000. 
» min, pass across Swiss Alps, Valais to 
Bern; alt. 7,600 ft. 

Gemona. t., Italy, nr. Udine; p. 10,000, 

General Pi t., S. central Argentina; grain, 
cattle; p. 14,500. 

Geneva, c., S.W. Switzerland, at W. end of L. of 
Geneva, the Rhéne flows through the c.; cath., 
univ.; former headquarters of e of 
Nations, headquarters 1.1.0. International 

ed Cross; watch-making, jewellery, electrical 
goods, chocolate; p. 247,000. 

Geneva, can., Switzerland; a. 109 sa. m.; p. 
174,855. 

Geneva, L., S.W. corner of Switzerland; length 
40 m., greatest breadth 87 m.; a. 108 sq, m. 
Geneva, ¢., Ill, U.S.A.; foundries, car parts: 

livestock; p. 4,101. 

Geneva, t., N.Y., U.S.A.: engineering; p, 15,555. 

Genk, t., Limburg, Belgium; p. 33,858. 

Gennesaret, L., see Galilee, Sea of. 

Genoa, maritime prov., Liguria, N. Italy; a. 
1,582 sq. m.; p. 859,714, 

Genoa (Genova), spt., and commercial c., situated 
on G. of Genoa; fine palaces, cath., uniy.; 
shipbuilding, engineering, tanning, sugar, 
textiles; p. 663,000, 

George, ¢., between C. Agulhas and Port Eliza- 
beth, C. of Good Hope, 8, Africa; p. 11,987. 

Georgetown, cap., Brit. Guiana, 8. America, on 
Demerara R.; exports sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
timber; gold, diamonds, bauxite; p. 94,077. 

Georgetown, ¢., S. C. + fish, lumber, 

PR ch at D. 5,559. 

rgetown, t., on Potomac R., Was nm D.C. 
U.S.A.; univ., cath. Mina : 

Georgetown, spt., Penang, Malaya; p. 189.068. 

Georgia, st., on Atlantic est., U.S.A.: a, 58,518 sq. 
m.; one-third of population is . coloured: 
forested, agr.: cotton, tobacco. 


Atlanta (cap.) and Savannah ; 


eee : 


3,542,289, 
Georgievsk, t., 8. Stavropol Terr., U.S.S.R.: 
tr. centre for agr.; large cattle fairs + D. 21,629, 


commerce 
; Dp. (5.151.300. 


y Gerona, maritime prov. N.E. Spain; a. 2,264 sq. 
‘ m.; cap. G.; textiles, coal, paper; p. 323,717. 
municipality, Luzon, eee ae 3 Tice, 


W. 
triangular upland ‘of S$. India, the Deccan; alt. 
of chf. ent 4,700-7,000 ft. 
on Ganges’ R., E. of Benares; 
“ United on. sige agr. school; p. 25,000. 
; Ghazni, fortfd. min. t. Afghanistan, 78 m. 8.W. of 
Kabul; great trade centre; cap. of the Empire 
of Mahmud, circa A.D. 1000; p. 10,500. 
»_ Belgium ; with famous 


G 
Melbourne ; 

Giant’s Snasottany’ famous basaltic columns, on 
promontory of N. coast of Antrim, Ireland. 

pap t., Sicily, nr. Mt. Etna; industl; p. 


Gibate. f. ag proy., Cuba; agr. exports, esp. 
bananas ; 8,045. 


Gibraltar, howe and naval base of great strategic 
importance, on rocky peninsula (1,396 ft. Py 
extreme S. of Spain; eavegred by British in 
1704; civilian p. 25,000. 

Gibraltar, Strait of, connects Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean, its narrowest breadth is 9 m. 

Gibson’s Desert. central portion, W. Australia, 


; hire Loiret dep., France; faience; Dp. 
Giessen, ¢., Hesse, Germany, on Lahn R.; univ.; 
machinery, Tubber, chemicals, leather ; p. 
46, a 
ifu, t., Central Honshu, Japan; silk, paper; p. 
about 172,340. 


Gigha, I., off W. cst. —- Scot. ; 6 m. long, 2m. 
wide; p. (with Cara) 2: 
_ Giglio Gy off W. coast, Veale, 


| vil., 
| Gillingham, mun. bor., 


eS Te a ete eee Oe 


Gijon, her spt., eae taba Poteet pores yt of 
cirthaarbaret P. >. 106,433. ay a 


io; 650 


Antrim, 
Gillespie, ¢., Tll., U.S.A.; coal; p. 4,440. 
Gillingham. Dorset, Eng.; dairying. 


al 
sn 


Gilolo L., see Halmahera I. 
Gap Loch, “Arevi Scot.; inlet of Loch Fyne, at 


Giana vil., E. Le Cantata; Eng. 
Gioja del Colle, c., prov. Bari, S. Italy; olive oil, 
wine, wool; p. 24,000. 
Giovinaizo, opt 3 iinine ontite Adria 
5 y; on tic, N. 
Bari; p. 12,150. bd 
dist., 8.E. Victoria, Australia; a. 
ferors. m.; mountainous; farming, grazing ; 


Girdle Ness, c., Kincardine cst., Scot., end of 

Grampian Hills. (p. 12,431. 
Giresun, spt., Black Sea. Turkey, W. a Trabzon ; 4 
Girga, t., on Nile R., Pe is Egypt; p. 


Pp. 1.000, 
admin. div., Upper Egypt; a. 595 sd. m.; ; 
p. 1,288,425. 
(former Agrigentum), ¢., 8. Sicily; 


Girgenti 
sulphur; p. 25,000. 
t., Afghanistan; on Helmand RB. ; centre 
of agr. district. 
Girond 


le, dep., France; a. 4,140 sa. m.; vine- 
yards, grain, fruit, wines; cap. Bordeaux; p. 
858 811. 

R., estuary, S.W. France formed by 
junction of Garonne and Dordogne Ks.; navig- 
able to Pauillac. 

Girton, par., ur. Cambridge, Eng.; 
college. 
rks S burgh, Ayr, Scot.; 


Gisborne, spt., on pra gs Bay, E. est., N.I., New 
—— p. 14,766. 


women’s 
summer resort; p. 


works. .. on Ribble R., nr. Clitheroe, W.R. 
or 
Gisur, nr. Syrian border, Turkey. 


| cinatiao, t., N.W. of Naples, Italy; mnfs.; p. 

5 

toi se Teramo, Italy; fruit, grain; p. 

Giurgiu, port, Romania, on Danube R.; opposite 
Ruse; good trade; timber; p. 36, 798, 


Givet, t.,; Ardennes, N.E. France on Meuse R.; 
tanneries j Pp. 6,000. 
Givors, t , France, on Rhéne R.; nr. Lyons; 


mnfs. ; 2 13,205. 
Giza, t., 3. m. 8.W. Cairo, Egypt, on the Nile, 
a of administrative div. same name; a. 
dq. m.; ur, pyramids of Khafra (Chep- 

rent Khufu (Cheops) and Men-ka-va; also 
the Sphinx; contains Museum of Egyptian 
antiquities; p. (of dist.) 820,241, (of t.) 68,520. 
Gjinokastér (Argyrocastro), prefecture, nia ; 


cap. G., D. 10,836; p. of prefecture, 143,926. 
pasion &. “Norway; on L. Mjésa; dairying; p. 
Gjuhézés, ©. (Glossa ©.), Albania, Strait of 

Otranto. 
eee ap t., Nova Scotia, Canada; coal; p. 


Glzdbach-Rheyat ; t., on Rhine R., W. Germany ; 
union of former towns of Miinchen-Gladbach, 
pn and Odenkirchen; cotton, calico 

ing, silk, boots, elec. -tech, indus.: p. 


38,500. 
out, t., N.E. Texas, U.S.A.; oil, lumber; 
p. 4,454, 
Gladstone, t., Queensland, Australia; p. 5,248. 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


“ae ES 


.. New Mexico and Arizona, U.8.A.3 trib. 


- @ladstone, t., nr. Ade 
 @ladsto 


-« Scot. : 


uaa 


. 


; 


: 


! 


Glas Maol, 


<UL a3¥e,e" + V4) 
ay ae ae, as 
_ PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA —— 
laide, S. Australia: p, 940. 
me, t,, S. Mich. pen., U.S.A.; harbour; 

_ mnfs, sports equipment; p. 4,972. 


amis, vil., with ancient castle (associated with 
spenre’ "Macbeth ”) S.W. of Forfar, 


Glamorgan, co., 8. Wales ; a. 813 sq. m.; with 
immense coal and iron deposits; copper and tin 
smelting; machinery; chemicals; co. t. 

_ Glarus, can., Switz., E 


. Shakespeare’s 


4 


diff ; p. 1,184,800. 
~ 4 «+ H. Of Schwss $ a. 264 sq, m.; 
sheep, cheese, cottons; p. 34,771, 
larus, c., cap., can. G., Switzerland, on Linth R., 
nr, Wesen; D. 5,266. ; 
min., Angus, Scot.; 3,502 ft. 
Glasgow, c., burgh, Lanark, Scot.; on Clyde R., 
second largest city in Gt. Britain; many 
thriving mnfs.: shipbuilding, iron founding, 
boilers, locomotives, tractors, textiles. chemicals, 
paper ; vorueeacial ie hey Scot.; univ. and 
famous cath.; p. 1,106,072. 
ort, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; tools, steel, hoops, 
_ glass; D. 8,748. 
Glastonbury, mun. bor., nr. Wells, Somerset, Eng. ; 
noted 8th-century abbey with legend of thorn 
_ planted by Joseph of Arimathea, also adjacent 
to Avalon, burial I. of King Arthur; p. 6,103. 
Glatz, see K 0. 
Glauchau, t., Saxony, E. Germany, on Mulde R.; 
- _ woollens, calicoes, dyes; p. 38,800. 
Glebe, a sub. of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
Gleiwitz, see Gliwice. 
Glen, ¢., N.S.W., Australia. 
Glen, The, beautiful valley and resort in White 
_ Mountain dist. of New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


- Glen Afiric, hydro-electric scheme, Inverness, 


Scot. 

Glen Almond, Perth, Scot. 

Glen Camich, Inverness, Scot. 

Glen Etive, Argyll, Scot. 

Glen Garry, Inverness, Scot, 

Glen Innes, ill t., N.S.W., Australia; alt. 3,518 
ft.; pastoral and agricultural district; p. 6,462. 

Glen More, Scottish Valley traversed by Cale- 
donian Canal, from Fort William to Inverness. 

Glen Moriston, Inverness, 

Glen Orchy, Argyll, Scot. 

Glen Roy, Inverness, Scot.; remarkable terraces, 
remains of series of glacial lakes. 

Glen Spean, Inverness, Scot, 

Glenarm, ¢., on N. Channel, Antrim, N. Ireland. 

Glenbrittle, Skye, Scot. 

Glencoe, Argyll, Scot.; scene of massacre of 
MacDonalds, 1692. 

Glencoe, t., Natal, 8. Africa, nr. Dundee. 

Glendale, t., California, U.S.A.; p. 103,075. 

Glendalough, valley, Wicklow, Ireland; 
beauty; ecclesiastical ruins; tor 


Scot. 


scenic 
nrists 


Glenelg, R., 8.W. Victoria, Australia ; 200 m. 

Glenelg, {., on Holdfast Bay, nr. Adelaide, 8. 
Australia. 

Glenlivet, par., Banff, Scot.; whisky. 

Glenluce, vil., Wigtown, Scot.; p. 806, 

Glenolden, bor, Penns., U.8.A.; surgical instru- 
ments; p. 4,825. 

Glenora, ¢., on Stikine R., British Columbia, 
Canada. 


e kilns and many mnfs.; lumber, paper: 
PD. 18,836. 
Glenside, t., S.E. Penns., U.S.A ; mnfs, rubber 


and wood products; paints, toys; p. 9,695, 

Gliwice (former Gleiwitz), c., Upper Silesia, Poland, 
nr. Katowice ;. coal, ironwks., glass; p. 96,000. 

Globe, t., Ariz., U.S.A.; copper, manganese, gold, 
silver, vanadium, tungsten mining; p, 9,000 

Glockner, ¢., Austria. 

Glogow (Glogau), ¢., on Odra R., Poland; wool 
market; p. 4,910. 

Glommen R., Norway, largest Norwegian R., 
flows S. into Skaggerak, 

Glossa, C. (see Gjuhézés, C.), strait, Otranto, 

ania, 

Glossop, mun. bor., mht. t., Derby, Eng.; cotton 
and woollen mnfs.; p. 17,890. 

Gloucester, co. bor., ancient cath. c., on Severn BR. 
engineering, matches; p, 64,170. 

_ Gloucester, co., W. of Eng.; ‘a, 1,257 sq. m.; 
fertile valleys, Cotswold Hills ; dairying, cheese, 
sheep, coal, machinery, textiles, glass, broad- 
cloth; p. 921,700. 

Gloucester, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.; fishing; granite ; 
D. 24,204. : , 


Gictenaiiies co, NY, USA. gloves: p, 29.329. 
Ginbeayoe (former German Leobschits), £, Upper 
Silesia, Poland; p. 8,000. ; 


Gliickstadt, port be R., nr. Hamburg, W. 


alt. 3,262 ft. c 
Glyder Fawr, min., Caernarvonsh., N. Wales; alt. 


carving 30,748. 

ee (Gnesen), wate be Teenie E. of Poznan; 
cath.; linen; p. 30,292. 

Géa, Portuguese terr., W. coast, India; a. about 
1,469 sa. m.; mills; forests; copra, coconuts, 
pert manganese; cap. Nova Ga; Dp. 
540,925. 

Goajira, peninsula on G. of Maracaibo, N, coast of 
S. America, crossed by boundary of Venezuela 


and Colombia. ‘ 

Goalunda, port, at junction of Ganges and 
Brahmaputra Rs., Pakistan. 

Goat Fell, min., I. of Arran, Bute, Scot, ; 
2,866 ft. 

Gobi, steppes and stony or sandy desert in Central 
Asia, divided into two principal divs. ; Shamo in 
Central Mongolia, and the basins of the Tarim, 
E, Turkestan ; length about 1,500 m. (E. to W.), 
breadth 500-700 m. 

Goch, ¢., N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany ; leather, 
tobacco, oil, margarine; p, 11,798. 

Godalming, mun. bor, Surrey, Eng.; 4m. 8.W, of 
Guildford; paper, hosiery; p. 14,870. 

Godavari, R., India; sacred river; forms large 
delta; 900 m. 

Goderich, port, Ontario, Canada; p. 4,557. 

Godesberg, t., nr. Bonn. W. Germany; famous 
hydro; 

Godhavn, 


t.. Bombay, W. Indian Union; timber 
tr.; tanneries; p, 35,110. 

chester, mun. bor., Hunts, Eng.; 
Ouse R.; cheese; p. 2,388. 

Godstone, rural dist., vil., Surrey, Eng.; 
Reigate; p. 31,220. 

a 8 t., Greenland; first Danish col, 1721; 
Pp. 1,313. 

Godwin Austen (K.), Mt. (alt. 28,250 ft.); 
Himalaya, second highest in the world. 

Gogo, spt., Saurashtra, India, on G. of Cambay, 

Gogra, sacred R., rising in Tibet, trib. of Ganges, 
India, 600 m. 

ania, cap., Goids State, Brazil; p. 9,828. 

Goids, st., Central Brazil, a. 240,384 sq. m.; 
mountainous, forested ; stockraising ; tobacco ; 
gold, diamonds; cap. Goidnia, on Vermelho 
R.; p. 961,577, 

Gojjam, prov., Ethiopia, 

Golborne, wrb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; p. 15,900. 

Golconda, fort and ruined c., nr. Hyderabad, S. 
India, famous for diamonds in former days and 
mausoleums of ancient kings. 

Gold Coast, Brit. col., W. Africa, inc, protectorate 
of Ashanti and the N. Terr., also the trustee- 
ship terr. of Togoland; total a. 91,843 sq. m.: 
agr.: cocoa, palm-oil, groundnuts; mahogany; 
manganese, gold, diamonds; cap. Accra; p. 
4,210,000. 

ag ¢., mr, Denver, Colorado, U.S.A.;_ p. 


3,176, 
Golden Gate, entrance of Bay of San Francisco, 
California, U.S.A.; famed Golden Gate Bridge, 
Golden Hom insula the Bos forming 
» pent on orus, formi 
the harbour of Istanbul oe 


on 


nr. 


Goldingen, ¢., Latvia, U.S.S.R. on Windau R. 

Goldsboro, t., N. Carolina, U.S.A. on Neuse R.; 
cotton, tobacco; p. 26,000 

Golspie, spt., E, coast, Sutherland, Scot. 

Gomal Pass, from Afghanistan to W. Punjab, 
Pakistan, over Sulaiman mtns. 

Gomel, ¢., on Sozh R., Byelorussia, U.S.S.R. ; 
grain and timber trade; p, 144,169, 

Gomera, I., Canaries, 13 m. 8.W. Tenerife; cap. 

Gunster fr bcintaaan ' 

+» Hebrides, included in co, Argyll, 

Scot.; fishing, stn. and harbour. 

Gonaives, spt. on W. coast of Haiti; Pp. 21,000, 


alt. 


rr eho, 
=e 


, ducal seat, Sussex, Eng.; nr. 
mun. bor., oy Yorks, “see 
Ouse Rs. 


finence of Don and 

_ building; p. 20,238. 

Bay, ¢., on Hamilton R., Labrador, Canada. 
i, W. Germany, between Ulm and 

“or the textiles, leather, machinery: p. 


Gorakhpur, f., Uttar Pradesh, Indis, on the Rapti: 
peer Govt. agr. school; p. 98,977. 
t., mining and agr. dist., Victoria, Aus- 


at con- 
ship- 


“aay 


5 


p. 4,720. 


9? eure: 


tre, noted for its 
; distilling, flour, machinery; p. 644,116. 
Netherlands, nr. Rotter- 


je ede Canal. 
a seaside resort, ee Eng. ; D. 20,291. 
" Gérlitz, t., on W. Neisse 


any; E. part 

rl transferred. to to Poland woes, re-named Zgor- 
: 7?" Dp. 80,332. 

chemicals; p. 


zelec 
4 eons. . Ukraine, U. S.S.R.; 


loski, t. W. Ukeaine. USS.R.; tt. 
in flax, wheat; p. 15,015. 
_ Gort, rural dist., Galway. Ireland; p. 9,374. 
Gérz, cap. of Gorizia prov., Italy; silks, cotton, 
leather, pottery; p. 46,640. 
vil., ‘Switzerland, at end of St. 


Gothard tunnel. 
_ Gosford, "4 N.S.W., Australia, 50 m. N. of Sydney ; 


: An «» LD 
Goslar, t., W. Germany: at foot of Harz Mtns. ; 
silver, | copper, lead ; 


ery, iace; p. 7,914. 
- Gota, R., Sweden, flows from L. Vanern to the 


Kattegat; also canal connecting L. Vanern 
with the Baltic; the G. Canal provides a 
popular tourist trip from Stockholm to Géte- 


borg. 

Goteborg, cap., G. at mouth of Géta R.:; second 
on jn Sweden for commerce and industry ; P. 
32 

Géteborg and Bohus, prov., Sweden, on cst. of 
Kattegat; a. 1,989 sa.m.; D. 534,846. 

_ Gotha, oe Hnuringt 
p. abou 

Gotland L, fertile Swedish I. in the Baltic; cap. 
Visby ; a. 1,225 sq.m.; p. 58,696. 

Gotland, prov., S. Sweden; a. 35,788 sq. m.; D. 


. _ 2,750,000. 
Gottesberg, .,8.W. Poland; coal, mnfg.; assigned 
to Poland at Potsdam conference; p. 8,000. 
Géttingen, t., W. Germany; univ. § scientific 
instruments, textiles, chemicals; p. 51,300. 
_ Gouda, ¢., Netherlands, on Yssel R., 11 m. from 
Rotterdam ; famous for its cheese; p. 37,610. 
- Gough Is., Atlantic Ocean dependency of -St. 


Helena. 
-- Goulburn, ¢., N.S.W., Australia; in agr. dist. 134 
m, W. of Sydney; mnfs.; p. 16 029. 


led 


ia, EB Germany; toys, sugar; 


a 


N.W. Terr., 


of Clyde, . ny : 


on 
22,099. 
commercial t., Brazil, 40 m. N: of Recife. 


Goyanna, 
Gozo I, British, nr, Malta, the anc. Gaulos: 


surrounded by perpendicular cliffs; a, 26.sq. m.; 


p. 27,612. 
Graaff-Reinet, i., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa ; 
fruit growing, wool; p. 13,914. 
Graciosa, J., Azores group, N.W, of Terceira. 
Grado, commune, Oviedo prov., N.W. Spain; 
eaarae? p. 17,318. 
, N.S.W., Australia, on Clarence R.; 
Pp. 12°028. 


t.. N. Shy US.A.; oil cage flour 


tmnilling ; _ 

Graham. a e largest of the Queen Charlotte — 
group in he Pacific. off coast of Brit. Columbia. 

Graham Land, Falkland 


Is. Dependencies, — 


Q 


Antarctica; mountainous, icebound; dis- 
covered —_ 
Grahamsto C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa, 


wn, t 
a E. of Port Elizabeth; p. 22,836. 
Graian Alps, mins. between Savoy and Piedmont; 
highest “mgr -_ Paradiso; alt.18,320 ft. 
x pas Italy; 23 m. S.W. of 


. Flanders, Belgium, nr. Ghent, 
i ems 


pians, mins. of Scot.; highest point 

Ben Nevis; alt. 4,406 ft.; includes Coisogorml, 
high granitic mins, 

Gran, see Esztergom. 

Granada, ancient c. at foot of Sierra Nevada, S. 
Spain; formerly cap. of the Moorish Kingdom 
of G., now cap. of fertile maritime proy.; 
famous 14th cent. Alhambra; p. 166,323. 

Granada, prov., 8. Spain: traversed by Sierra 
Nevada; a. 4,838 sq. m.; wheat, olives, 
textiles, liqueurs, paper; p. 784,839. 


ant 
Granby, t., Quebec, Canada; 
sawmills, leather; p. at Toy, 
Chaco, extensive d N. Argentina and 
Paraguay; flat with coe areas of forest; 


quebracho. 

Grand Bank, submarine plateau extending 8.1. 
from Newfoundland, Canada; a. 500,000 sq. 
m.; important cod fisheries. 

Grand Bassa, spt., Liberia, W. 

Grand aye one of the ch. coral Ivory Cat, 

Fr. W. Africa; gd. trade; p. 5,743. 

Grand Bahama, one of the Bahama Is., W. Indies; * 


D. 2,333. 
Canal, canal, abt. 1,000 m. long from 
Tientsin to Hangchow, ; built between 
605-618 A.D. =f 1282-92 A.D.; now silted up 
and coast or rail transport more impt. 
Grand Canal, main water thoroughfare through. 
Venice, Italy. 

Grand Canary, J., Canaries; cap. Las Palmas. 
Grand Canyon, ‘Arizona, U.S.A.;. narrow gorge, 
3,000 ft. to over 5, com ft, deep of Colorado R. 
Grand Cayman L., Brit. W. Indies; a. 85 sq. m.; 

coconuts; cap. Georgetown. 
Grand Chartreuse, La, monastery, 15 m. N. of 
Grenoble, France; famous for its liqueur. 
Grand Combin, mtn. of the Alps, N. of Aosta, 
Italy; alt. at 141 ft. { 
ae Forks, ¢., Brit. Columbia, Canada; saw- 
ills, copper and gold smelting ; p. 1,259. 
Grand Forks, t., N. yr U.S.A. on Red R. ; 
wheat region; p, 25,001 
Grand Island, t., Neb: bras, U.S8.A.; cattle and 
grain tr.; D. 24,277 
Grand Junction, t., Colorado, U.S.A.; p. 12,479. 
Grand ae largest L., Newfoundland; a. about 
auee sq, m 
Kiran Salsa Ivory Cst., Fr. W. Africa; p. 
1 i 


& R.; cattle; pb. 


‘iron 


“a 


P2 
: 


c., Nicaragua, gold-wire-drawing indus- 


oj we we - ” eee i eh a ae ae Be ps, 
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Grand’ kaa lye gees Canada; pulp and paper 
ills; p. 8,608. 
Grand Rapids, t., Mich., U.S.A., on Grand R.; 


Grant rth Colorado R.; 350 m. 

. of the Colo: ae . 

Grand Turk L., ea of government, Turks and 
Caicos Is.; p. 1,693. 

Grande Prairie, ¢., Alberta, Canada; wheat; p. 
2,26 


Grange, urb. dist., Morecambe B., Lanes, Eng. ; 

summer resort; p. 2,692. 
outh, burgh, Stirling, Scot., on F. of 
Forth; shipbuilding, iron; p. 15.498. 

Granite City, Il., U.S.A.; p. 28,000. . 

Gran Sasso, Italy; highest point of the Apennines, 
N.E. of Aquila, 9,580 ft. . 

Grantham, mun. bor., perp Nae on Witham 

.; tanning, iron; p. 23,060. 

Grant Land, region, N. of Ellesmere I., Arctic 
Canada. 

Granton-on-Spey, burgh, on Spey R., Moray, 
Scot.; health resort; p. 1,635. ¥ 

Grants Pass, t., S.W. Ore, U.S.A.; fruit growing; 
lumber, mining, fis! > P. 6,028. 

Granville, spt., wat. pl., Manche, France, at mouth 
of the Bosq; fisheries; p. 10,329. 

Granville, sub. of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia; p. 
19,717. 

Grasmere, picturesque vil., Westmorland, Eng. ; 
at a of Grasmere Lake; home of Words- 
worth. A 

Grasse, t., health resort, Alpes-Maritimes, S.E. 
France; perfumes; p. 21,217. 

Graudenz, see Grudziadz. 

seeps. spt., Nord, N.E. France; fisheries ; 
p. 5,448. 

Gravelotte, vil., 7. W. of Metz, France; French 
defeat, 1870. 

’s-Gravenhage, see Hague. 

Graves, Pointe de, N. point of Médoc Peninsula, 
France; in famous wine district. 

Gravesend, mun. bor., spt., Kent, Eng. ; at mouth 
of Thames; shipping, paper; p. 43,060. 

Gravina, industl, c., Apulia, Italy; p. 20,775. 

Gravleu, ¢., S. of Aalborg, Jutland. 

Gray, t., Haute-Sadne, France; p. 6,649. 

Gray’s Peak, Rocky Mtns., Colorado, U.S.A.; 
alt, 14,341 ft. 

Grays Thurrock, urb. dist., Essex, Eng.; on the 
Thames, nr. Tilbury Fort; cement mftg.; 
Dp. 18,172. 

Graz, t., Austria, on Mur R.; machinery, iron and 
steel, rly, wks.;. p. 226,259. 

Great Altai, range of mins., Mongolia. 

Great Atlas, mins., N.W. Africa; alt. 7,000 ft. 
Great Australian Bight, wide inlet, 8. of Australia, 
between ©, Arid and Port Whidbey; 850 m. 
Great Barrier Reef, coral reef barrier, off N.E. est. 

of Australia; 1,000 m. long, 75-100 m. from 


coast. 

Great Barrington, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.; summer 
resort; p. 6,232. 

Great Basin, high plateau region between the 
Wasatch and Sierra Nevada Mtns., U.S.A., 
includes most of Ney., parts of Utah, Cal. 
Idaho, Ore., Wyo.; inland drainage centre 
Great Salt Lake; a. 210,000 sa. m.; much 
desert ; sparse population. 

Great Bear Lake, on the Arctic Circle, in N.W. 
Terr., Canada, over 150 m. long; a. 14,000 sa. 
m.; outlet through Great Bear R. to Mackenzie 
R.; on B, shore radium, 

Great Belt, Strait, separating I. of Fyn from 
Zealand, Denmark. 

teen ee: see England, Scotland, Wales, 

ritain. 

Great Dividing Range, Queensland, Australia, 

Great Falls, ¢., Montana, U.8.A., on Missouri R.; 
wool; gold, silver; lead and copper smelting : 
p. 44.000. 

Great Fish R., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa, 

one Gable, min., Cumberland, Eng.; alt. 2,949 


Great Grimsby, see Grimsby. 

ioe oe urb. dist., t., Lanes, Eng.; mnfs, ; 
p. 10,530. 

Great Inagua, J., one of the Bahama Is., West 
Indies; p. 890. 

Great Karroo, C. of Good Hope, U. of 8. Africa ; 
high plateau; ostrich farming. 


Great Kei R., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa, 
Great Lakes, N. America; a. 96,000 sq. m. 
comprising Ls. Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, Ontario; frozen 4 or 5 months in winter; 
enormous L, traflic in cereals, iron, coal, ete. 
uanaland Protectorate, 


Great Nafud Desert, Saudi J Arabia. bd 
Great jualand, 5 ion 0! ls Ws Africa, 
Great ieee promontory, nr. Liandudno, N. 


Wales. 

Great Plains, lowland area of central N, America, 
extending E. from Rocky Mtns. and 8. from 
Mackenzie delta to S. Texas. 

Great St. » pass, Switzerland; 8,111 ft. 
over Pennine AJps; hospice with St. Bernard 


dogs. 
Great Salt Lake, Utah, U.S.A., in the G. Basin 
plateau of N. America; 90 m. long; a. over 


2,000 sq. m.; alt. 4,218 ft.; receives Bear, 
Jordan, and iver Rs.; no outlet. 
Great N. part, W. Australia. 


Great — I. (Fraser L.), on coast of Queensland, 
Australia, 

Great Slave Lake, N.W. Terr., Canada, length 
300 m.; greatest breadth 50 m., outlet Mac- . 
kenzie R. 

Great Slave R., Canada, flowing between L. 
Athabaska and the Great Slave L. 

Great Wellington L., off coast of Chile, S. of Taitao- 
Peninsula. 

Great Yarmouth, see Yarmouth, Great. 

Greater Antilles Is., W. Indies. 

Greece, kingdom, S. part of Balkan Peninsula, 
bounded on N, by Albania, Jugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, on W. and S. by the Mediterranean, 
and on the E. by the 4/gean Sea, and including 
islands in the Mediterranean, gean, and 
Ionian Seas: a. 41,182 sq. m.; cap. Athens: 

: cereals, tobacco, currants, vines, fruit; 
goats, cattle; minerals, iron, lead, 
magnesite, lignite; mnfs.: olive oil, wine, 
textiles, chemicals; p. 7.605.000. 

Greeley, ¢., nr. Denver, Colorado, U.S.A.; site of 
st. college of education; lumber, flour; p. 


18,000. 
Green Bay, ¢., Wisconsin, U.S.A.; trade in timber, 
flour, ete., paper, coal; p. 46,235. 
ware t., on Loch Foyle, Londonderry, N. 
Treland, 


Eng. 

Greenland, J., between Arctic Ocean and Baffin 
Bay; a. 840,000 sq. m.; lofty ice-capped 
plateau; ice-free a. 132,000 sq. m.; peopled by 
coastal settlements of Eskimos; whale oil, 
seal skins; U.S. base (under sovereignty of 
Sr since 1941); cap. Godthaab; p. 

Greenlaw, t., Berwick, Scot. 

Green Mitns., Vermont section of Appalachian 
mtns.; highest peak, alt. 4,430 ft. 

Greenock, burgh, Firth of Clyde, Renfrew, Scot. ; 
shipbuilding and sugar-refining; p. 77.470. 

Greenore, Cape, Louth, Ireland; separating 
Dundalk Bay from Carlingford Lough. 

sae — famous open space in centre of 

ndon, 

Green R., trib. of Grand R., Utah, U.S.A. : ‘ 

EO ay it 
reensboro’, ¢., N. rolina, U.S.A. ; A 

arto 2eco:'P. 80,000. a ca. 
reensburg, ¢., Penns., U.S.A.; iro 
factories; p. 16.743. > Sa 

Greenville, spt., Liberia, W. Africa, 

Greenville, ¢., Mississippi, U.S.A., on Mississippi 
R.3 Be ped 5 B eo eoe 

Greenville, t.. S. Carolina, U.S.A., in 
belt; p. 45,000, beet jie 

oe as U.S.A. ; cotton, rayon, shipping; 
D. 13,995. 

Greenwich, metropolitan bor., on Thames, London, 
Eng.; famous for its Hospital, Observatory, 
and R.N. College; longitudes. conventionally 
eget ye Greenwich meridian either BE. or W.; 

Greenwood, ¢., Mississippi, U.S.A.: p. 14,767. 

Greenwood, t., 8. Carolina, U.S.A.: p. 13,020, 

Gregory, L., S. Australia, B. of L. Eyre. ice 

Greifswal 


d, c., Mecklenburg, Germany; univ.: 
D. 37,100. oun 


Guadalajara, a 
leather; p. 14,000. 


ranean, nr. Valencia; 130 m. 
Guadalcanal, J., Brit. Solomon Is,, Protectorate, 


Guadalquivir, R., Spain; flows through Andalusi 
toAtande; Se bass 3a 


Guadalupe, t.. Spain. 5 : 

Guadalupe » t., Mexico; treaty signed 

1848 terminating Mexican-U.S. war; p. 25,934. 

. eee and pPO Oa: wat eo; 
| A : produce; ch. port, 
- Pointe-&-Pitre: p. 252,000. h Overseas 
A . consists of Guadaloupe 

(p. 113,412, ch. t. -Terre), Grande Terre 


. for 
marriages performed at blacksmith’s forge. 
t., N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany ; 
jam products ; . 


583 sq. m.; and 5 smaller Is., Marie 
Golante, Désirade, St. Barthelemy, and St. 
Martin (total p. 304,000), still inhabited by white 
descendants of French emigrants of 300 years 
ago; mountainous; rum, sugar, coffee, 


: : Guadiana, R., forms part of Spanish and Portu- 
_ Greytown, see San Juan del Norte. guese frontier; flows into Bay of Cadiz, 510 m. 
_ Greytown, i., Natal, S. Africa; wattle bark: p. | Guadix, c., Granada prov., 8. Spain; cath.; hats, 
4 4,644 hemp, brandy, pottery; p. 26,023. 


a* m, bor., N.I., New Zealand: p. 1.180. Guaira, La, one of the ch; ports of Ve! ela, S. 
c., Georgia, U.S.A.; cotton factories and America; p. 10,103. — 
trade; p. 13,222. Gualdo Tadino, commune, central Italy; cath.; 


_ Grigoriopol, ¢., Moldavian S8.8.R., U.S.S.R., on pottery; p. 12,701. 
_. . Dniester R. Guam, /., most 8. and largest of Marianas Archi- 
_. Grim, C., N.W. Tasmania. pelago, N. Pacific; 225 sa. m.; naval stn, of 
caves, N.W. Italy; remains of prehis- the U.S.A.; ch. t. Agafia and spt. is Piti; 
toric man, late Paleolithic, found there. rice, maize, copra; p. 60,000. 
, co. bor., spt., Lincoln, Eng.; on 8. | Guanabacoa, indusil. t., nr. vana, Cuba; p. 
bank of Humber R.; centre of fishery industry ; 21,999. — 
p. 91,350. Guanacasta, prov., Costa Rica, Central America; 
Grimsel Pass, Bernese Alps, Switzerland; alt. Pp. 93,427, 
7,100 ft. Guanajuato, st., Central Mexico; a. 11,804 sq. m.; 
vil., Bernese Oberland, Switzerland ; very fertile, productive and prosperous; Dp. 
: tourist centre. 1,046,490. 
Grinnel Peninsula, Devon I., N.W. Terr., Canada. » Ch. ty G. st., Mexico; 250 m, from 
East, dist., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; Mexico c.; cotton, silver, lead; p, 44.875. 
a. 6,602 6q.m.; pastures, wool; ch. t. Kokstad; | Guanare, industl. t., Venezuela, nr. Trujillo; cap. 
p. 265,000. of Portuguesa st.; p. 5,441, 
r W., dist., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; R., Brazil, 8. America; joins the 
7 a. 15,197 sq. m.; diamonds; ch. t., Kimber- re; 900 m. 
* _ ley; p. 160,793. Guapore, Fed.,terr., Brazil, on Bolivian border; a. 
Griz Nez, C., N.E. France, nearest point on French 98.135 sa. m.; cap. Porto Velho; p. 24,696. 
¥ coast to Dover. cap, of Bolivar proy., Ecuador; cin- 
Grisons (Graubiinden), largest can. and most, E. in chona bark; p. 15,606. 
Switzerland; a. 2,746 sa. m.; one half only | Guarda, t., Portugal; alt. over 3,000 ft.; p. 
productive, many glaciers, contains the mtn. 9,766. 
health resorts 


of Davos-Platz (alt. 5,115 ft.),| Guarda, wine-growing dist., Portugal, between 


P 294,166. 
t., nr. Liége, um; ironwks. Guardafui, C., most E. point of Africa. 
Grodno, ¢., prov., W. Bye (Polish until | Guastalla, commune, N. Italy; spun silk, leather 
1939); agr.; p. 25,000. cheese; p. 13,732, 
commune, Poland; 12 m.| Guatemala, republican st., Central America; 
: S.W. of Warsaw; p. 18,737. adjoins Mexico, Honduras, San Salvador, and 
f , spt., Norway, on Falda Fjord. the Pacific; a. 48,290 sq. m.; coffee, sugar, and 
Groningen. ch. t., prov., Netherlands; woollens, tobacco produce; p. 3,706,205. 
glucose, shipbuilding; p. 133,142. Guatemala City, cap. c., G.: minerals: gold, 


ft.); Dp. 137,200 
Grivegnee, 


i. prov., N.E. Netherlands ; 2.883 sq. m.; silver, copper, lead; p. 241,335, 

agr. and dairying; p. 452,057. Guayaquil, ch. port, Ecuador, 8, America, on 
- Groote Eylandt, J., G. of Carpentaria, off cst. of Guayas R., 30 m, above its entrance into the 

N. Terr., Australia. Bay of Guayaquil; devastated by fire in 1896 

Grootfontein, t., S.W. Africa; copper and lead and 1899; univ.; shipbuilding, rubber, Panama 

mining; world’s largest known meteorite on hats; p. 81,862. 

nearby farm; p. 2,008. Guayas, prov., Ecuador: a. 8,331 sq. m.; cap. 

.. Saxony, E. Germany; 20 m. Guayaquil; p. 441,660. 

N.W. of Dresden; industl.; p. 16,000. Guaymas, port, G. of California, Mexico. 

, t., prov., Central Italy; a, 1,735 sq. m.; | Gubat, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is.; hemp, 
p. (of town); 34,654, (of prov.) 176,600. coconuts, sugar-cane region; p. 22,880. 

Groton, industl. t., opp. New London at mouth of | Gubbio, t., Perugia, Italy; lustre ware; p. 30,850. 
Thames R. in Conn., U.S.A.; p. 4,719. Gubin (Guben), walled t. on Neisse K., Poland; 


Grottag t., Lecce, Apulia, Italy, nr. Brindisi ; cloth, yarn, pottery, paper; p. about 45,000. 
white ¢! pottery; p. 14,350. Guden, 2., Jutland, Denmark. 
City, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; engines, carri- | Gudiyatam, t., Madras, India; p. 24,688. 
Guebwiller, t., Alsace, France; cottons; p. 10,085. 


Grove 
es; Dp. 6,296. 
Geonny, t: i Caucasia, U.S.S.R., on Terek R.; | Guelph, t., Ontario, Canada; cloth, yarn, pottery, 
naphtha wells, refinery; D. 172,468. ; paper; Dp. 23,275. 
(Graudenz), ¢., on Vistula R., Polish | Guernsey, Channel Is., between coast of France 
and England; a. 28 sq.m.; tomatoes, grapes 
(under glass), flowers, cattle; ch. spt. St. Peter 
Port; p. 28,253. 
Guerrero, Pacific st., Mexico; a. 24,885 sq. m.; 
c., Mexico, cap. of Jalisco cereals, cotton, coffee, tobacco; cap. Chil- 
_ and wool mnfs., cath.; D. 236,557. pancingo; ch. port Acapulco; p. 732,910. 
. Guad ra, prov., Spain; a. 4,709 sq. m.; agr. | Guiana, region, 8. America, a. 179,000 sa. m.; 
and salt mines; D. 204,181, comprises Brit., Fr., and Neth. Guiana (q.v.). 
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mftg. t., G. prov., Spain; woollens, — 

| Guadalaviar, R.. E. Spain, flows into Mediter- 


St. Moritz (alt. 6,089 ft.), and Arosa (alt. 6,108 Tagus and Douro Rs.; a. 2,126 sd. m.; PD. | 
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R. from Gascony... 


Guildford, mun. bor., mkt. ¢., Surrey, Eng. 830 m. 


8.W. London; p. "26.910. 


Guildford, ¢ » Cont, U.S.A. p. 1,986. 
lator) 3 of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia; 
eto: 
¥ .. Minho, Portugal; vineyards; p. 
11,257. 


Guinea, general name for W. African coastlamds 
round the greatest bend of G. of G. from the 
Gambia to the Congo Rs. 

Vases Port. W. Africa, between Senegal and Fr. 
_ Guinea, includes archipelagos of Bissagos and 
Bolama ; e. 18; rg sq. m.; ch. products: 

hides; cap. and ch. spt., 


. col., W,. African coast; includes Is. 
ernando Po (a. 800 sa. m., 405): 
Annobon (7 sq. m.), Corisco (53 sa. m.), Little 
_ Elobey (22 acres), and Gr. Elobey (7 sq. m.); 
ch. t. Bata; products cocoa, coffee, gold, 
_ ete.; D. 351,089. 
Fr., see Fr. Guinea. 
it per vil., Pas-de-Calais, Wie ea St. Omer. 


Guines, ¢., France, i: m. fe of 
Gitines, ¢., aon Rn ba; sugar; p. 22,669. 
ip, t., on a R., nr. se ‘Brieuc, Brit- 
nee; ch, of Notre Dame; pilgrim 


ipeerts D. 8,576. 
Guinobatan, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is. ; 
i eke ; lime es : wee B D. 26,419. “8 
juzcoa, one of Span. Basque provs. ; 
sq.m.; mf erals, agr.; cap. San Sebas- 
tian; p. 358,90 7. 
borough, urd. dist., Cleveland iron dist., N.R. 
Yorks, Eng. ; p. 8, 439, 


iW. Punieb, oti on Chenab R.; 

my, Bragsware D. 22,000. 

W. Hyderabad, India ; oil, cotton, 
flour, a D. 41,083. 
Gult ,W. Australia; artesian well basin. 
Gultoort, t. Mississippi, U.S.A.: p. 15,195. 
Gult Stream, current of the Atlantic, issuing from 
Gulf of Mexico by Florida Strait. 
ersbach, ¢. ae prov., Germany ; textiles, 
leather; p. "17.38 338 

we trib. of Ganges, India; flows past 

ne 

cimtigane, Tl, Turkey, 8. of Trabzon; p. 190,673. 

i, t., N.S.W., Australia, 

Gung R., trid, of Ganges R., Central India. 

eas. t., Madras, India; cotton mftg.; 

Gurdaspur, t +» H. Punjab, India; p. 10,000. 

Gurgan. (Asterabad), ¢., nr. 8.8. end of Caspian 
Sea, N. vere carpets, cotton, rice. 

Guryey, t., U.S.8.R., on mouth of Ural R., entrance 
to Gist Sea; ’p. 57,995, 

Giitersloh, ¢., N. Rhine-Westphalia, nr. Bielefeld ; 
silk and’ cotton industry; famous for its 
pumper-nickel (rye grendys > Dd. 82,800. 

Guthrie, par., Angus, Sco 

Guthrie, {: Gidahoma. USA. : D. 10,018. 

Gwadar,, Oman terr. on cst. of W. ‘Baluchistan ; Pp. 


awalior, ‘dist., Madhya Bharat, India; a, 26,008 


Gwaiior, t., situate 76 m. 8. of Agra in Gwalior 
dist.; cotton spinning, muslin, carpets, cereals, 
sugar-cane; bauxite; p, 182,492. 

QGwatar, spt. on G. of Oman, Persia, by border of 
Pakistan. 

Aenea Bay, inlet of the coast of Donegal, 

relan 

Gympie, t., Queensland, on Mary R.; 106 m. from 
Brisbane, former goldfield; now dairying and 
pastoral district, with extensive banana planta- 
tions; p. 8,413, 

Gy6r, c., Hungary, at Junction of Raab R. with 
arm Of Penshe R.; cath.; horses, textiles; 
D 

Gytheon, spt., Peleponnese, Greece, on G. of 
Laconia; p. 7,893. 

H 


Haan, c., Rhine prov., Germany, 
; steel, tools, silks, woollens ; D. 
Haapsalu, t. 


ae 


Dd. 


sub. of Solingen ; 
10,670. 
, Estonia, U.S.S.R.; : Dp. 10,000. 


Soo ae 
rinting, brewing, growing; 
Franz Tals settled here 1616; p. 168,715. 
Haarlev, ¢., Denmark. 


Haast, &., New Zealand. 
Habab, dist., W. coast Red Sea, Ethiopia. 
lum. 


textiles, 


+ Dd. 73,4, 


implements: iB. 3,289. 
a itan bor., London, Eng., com. 
mercial 3B 173,100. 


GC. of Good Hope, S. Africa. 
, burgh, cap., cO. E. Lothian, Scot, 
grain mit., corn mills; p. 


= Rpg i a toe tobacco, iron- 
Aratls's to E, of Aden Protectorate _ 
subject to loose British a fertile coastal 
valley: frankincense, aloes, tobacco, shawls, 
Kk; p. 7,451. 


carpets; D. 150,000 (est.). 

t.. Jutland, Denmar' 
Hpinett = ur, ¢., S. of Reykjavik, Iceland; Pp. 
Hagen, ¢. N. tentle, tanning, brew Germany; iron, 
les, tanning, brewing; p. 126,516. 
a = Ne Alene: France; textiles, poree- 

lain, soap, ee p. 14,000. 
wh, ¢., Maryland, U.8.A.; college for 
oo” ‘machinery, furniture, chemicals ; Dr. 


40,000. 
Hagonoy, municipality, Bs Philippine Is.; 
maize, rice, sugar; Dp. 29,734, 
Hags Head, C., Clare, Treland. 
Hague. C. de’ La, Cotentin tin Peninsula, France; 
French fleet defeated by British 1692, 
yb ae or ?s-Gra’ or Den Haag, ¢., 
yn Dutch Government; numerous 
, Palace of Peace, art gall. ; cop 
lead may = iron; printing, distilling ; p. 542,073. 
Haifa, ¢., spi., on Bay of et at’ foot of Mt. 
se ied ; terminus of oil pipe-line; oil 
Hail, t., Ni eid, Sa nal Arabia ig! wer 10,000. 
0 p, Over 
Hailsham, rural d 


gets .. Sussex, Eng.; mats, 
snrone an % t eg China; 18,974 
coast 0 8d, m., 
ch. t. Kiungchow; densely onda camphor, 
mahogany, rosewood, 
ee prov., Belgium, adjoining N.E. border 
f France; a. 1,436 sq. m. so and agr,; 
Coal and iron mines; p. J, 124,00 
Hainburg, ¢., Austria, on Danabe 1 R.; tobacco; 
aa remains ; p. 7,545. 
Haine, 2. . Belgium, and Nord, France; trib. of 
napeelit & a part Tongking, Viet-N In 
ong, t., mg) et-Nam, Indo- 
China, thriving tr.; cotto ton, thread, SOap; Dp. 


Haiti, I., see Hispaniola. 
Haiti, rep. (the ‘‘ Black Republic”), consists of 
W. portion of I, of Hispaniola, Indies ; 


cap, Port au Prince; language French ; ch, 
products: coffee, cocoa, cotton, sisal, 


bananas; p. about 3,500, 000, excl. 2,000 white 
tng renidents. 
ak: .8.E., Turkey; p. 2,145, 


Hakodate; spt., "Hokkaido, yan - fishing centre, 
sulphur, dried fish, timber; p. 211 441, 
t., central Belgium ; flax ; Dp. 17,408. 
t, t., Saxony, Germany ; Sugar, cigars, 
bre D. 57, 000. 
Halden, ¢., 8.E! corner of Norway ; wood-pulp, 
paper; p. 9,368. 
Hale, urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng.; p. 12,070. 
. bor., indus re nr. Birmingham, 
Eng.; agr. implements, nails; p. 


Halesworth, urd. dist., t., on Blyth R., E. Suffolk, 
farming, corn Tnills, malting ; D, 2,056. 
Haltaya,é., ate eae Sudan, nr, Khartoum. 
ez, t., S. e, U.S.S.R.; p. 4,386. 
us i Sheen atari a: 
a in war efea, Scots under 
he Regent Douglas, - “. 
ax, spt., cap., Nova Scotia, Canada: gr. 


- Hamar, t. 
- Hambach, ¢., Bavaria, atacand 
wv and 


gard 


,000. 
_ Hamilton, cap. Bernindas (on: largest: 1.); 


ne 


“trade: ; naval stn. and dockyard, open ip winter. 
Pp. 70,488." mas 
Halt! ; co. 
wooHens > D. 97,820, 
Germany salt mines; p, 


Sweden; a. 1,901 sq. m.; D. 158,966. 
R., Saxony, univ. ; 
. 320,000. Germany : 


um berland, 
coal, baize; p. (of dist.) 


ts 
co 7. nr, Amiens, France; old 
Orontes R.. Upper Syria the ancient 
bs kingdom in times of 


D. 
-. OD 
Kings 


spt. commercial t. y on 
. gr. transit tr.; p. 1 424.136. 
Hamburg, ¢.. i ¥., U.S.A,; optical goods; mkt. 


D. 

Am. Pomme; U.S.A.; coal, mnfs. ; 
D.-3,717. 
eee Cerentnel. op.. Finland; a. 7,118 sa. 


“The Pied Piper ” 
dD. 


40.900. 
Hamilton, c. Oni USA, on the Gr. Maine R., 
eg todusizy and tr.; p. 60,000. 
R., flows into H. Inlet, coast of 
ee Canada; magnificent waterfall 
as Grand Falls, 

Hamirpur, Uttar Pradesh, India; a. 2,289 sq. m. 
Hamlet, t., N.C., U.S.A.; rly. centre in peach and 

tobacco growing region; p. 5,111. 
Hamm, t., on Lippe B., nr. Dortmund, Germany ; 
marshalling yards, iron industries; p. 


spt., on G. of H., 8.E. of Tunis, N. 


oe E. Flanders, Belgium; rope, linen, and 
lace factories; p. 16,534. 
Hammerfest, spt., Norway; pD. 2,297. 
"Thames-side metropolitan bor., 
London, Eng.; industl. and residtl.; p. 
118,540. 


Hammond, c¢., oe U.S.A.; ironwks., pork 


king; D. 
Pe ea fn Orb S.A. strawberry culture ; 


D. 6,033. 


Hamoaze, estuary of the Tamar R., Plymouth, 


€0., England, including I. of Wight; 
; ch. town Southampton ; farm- 
shipbuilding, brewing, tanning; Dp. 


5 aT, 700. 
, hilly metropolitan bor., ee Eng. ; 
mainly 1 residential ; Dp. 97,600. - Al 


~~ 


< 


po’ W.R. Yorks, Eng.; carpets, | Hampton, ¢., S.E. Va, USA 
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ee ine 


Wick isa mile E. of H. Oourt. 


community in the U.S, ; fishing, oyster and 


packing; p. 5,898. =r! 


Hamtramck, 


t., Michigan, U.S.A.; p. 49,839. 
Hanau, 


Germany; “gold and silver work, 
cutting, brewing, chemicals, _beper: 


iron pei wks., textiles, flour; a 

Hanley, industl. t. (now included in 

Stoke-on- ~Trent), eae Eng. ; be Mes, china, 
the Mississipp 


“. do seal} 


“Zumber and waggon building; 


ancient “ Ke-Sho ” or “ great market,” on the 
Red R.; transformed from old fort 
; cotton, silks, 


. Of ; mental home. 
Hanyang, : c., China, opp, tahoe 


ape, spt., N. Sweden; exports tar, timber, 
and ‘ucts of the Lapps; Pp. 2,951, 


Harar, cap., Harar prov., Ethiopia ; 

skins, ivory, cattle; p. approx. 25,000. 
Harbin, t., Manch., former treaty port; 
juni page soya-beans, flour, tanning, dis- 


tilting D. wb ite 
port, Conception Bay, New- 
poner tee er anne 2,065, 
‘burg, Wilhelms' . 8pt., ur. Hamburg, 
-crushing, india- 


rubber industry, oe pr 
Fj W. coast Norway; length 75 


distilling, ob chemicals ; p. 5,080. 
ie. S Ati and Persia; the 


famous cas,; farming. 

N.Y., U.S.A., and Spuyten Duyvil 

together form a waterway about 8 m, in 
length, which extends from the Hast R. to the 
Hudson R. and separates the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx. 

Harlingen, spt., Friesland, Netherlands; 
garine, mixed farming, fish; p. 10,400. 
Harnésand, t., Sweden on G. of Bothnia; saw 

mills, pulp; p. 13,316. 

Harpenden, urb. dist., Herts, Eng.; Rothamsted 
agr. experimental | ‘station; farming, brewing, 
bricks, hats; eat 

Harper’s Ferry, oa W. Virginia, U.S.A. at june- 
tion of Potomac and Shenandoah Rs. seized be 
John Brown 1859; General Miles s ered 
to the Confederates 1862. 

residtl, sub., London, Middx., Eng. 

Harrington, t., nr. Workington, Cumberland, as. 

Harris, par., ‘Lewis I., Outer Hebrides, Scot. inc 
several si. islets; famous for tweeds, fishing ; 
Dd 

Harrisburg, c., cap., Penns., U.S.A.; iron, steel 
es, machinery, cigarettes, cotton goods ; 


Hacciguncar. t., Il., U.S.A.; 1,453. 
Harrison or East Newark, *Riatl t., “New Jersey, 


U.S.A; p. 14,171. 
2, MUM. bor., wat. pl., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 


numerous chalybeate springs: Dp. 52,050. 


mar- 


oldest nticn 
crab 


Dp. or Sb 


eee SS Se See 


’ “Stour 'R.; 


Hasselt, te 


Hathras, t., 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Harrow, gtd yee Ea ge Eng.; famous 
Public School; p. 300. 

Harsova, t., on Danube R., Romania, N. of 

Pa at ah Ri a dd 
wide Ob ah weden. 

Harstad, ch. t., Lofoten Is.. N.W. Norway; D. 
Hat 285. 

Hart Fells, min., between Peebles and Dumfries, 
Scot.; alt. 2,651 ft. 

Hartford, cap., Conn., U.S.A.; large commercial 
centre, seat of Trinity College; small arms, 
typewriters, electrical machinery ; Pp. 170,300. 

Hartford City, Indiana, U.S.A.; p. 6,916. 

eos Point, on Barnstaple Bay, N. Devon; 

Hartlepool, mun, bor., 


spt., Durham est., Eng.; 
p. 16,720. 


Hartlepool, W., co. bor., Durham ; oy industries, 

shipbuilding, light industries ; 72,020. d 
e, t., 8. C., U.S.A; entton rayon, silk 
textiles; p. 5,399. 

Harvey, t.. NE. D1. U.S.A. ; rolling igh re diesel 
engines, heavy machinery ; p. 21,2. 

Harwell, vil., Berkshire, Eng.; 12m. Je. ob eatead- 
first atomic pile built in England. 

Harwich, mun. bor., spt., wat. pl., Essex, Eng., on 

packet stn. for Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Denmark; docks, cement works, ferti- 
lisers, fisheries; p. 73, 820. 

Harz Mtns., range in Hanover and Brunswick, 
highest peak the Brocken ;. forested slopes rich 
in minerals: length 57 m. 

Haslemere, urb. dist., Surrey, Eng., on hills of 
Hindhead and Blackdown; p. 11,930. 

Haslingden, mun. bor., Lancs, Eng.; cotton and 
engineering wks.; p. 14,548. 

Haspe, t., N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany. 

prov. Limbourg, Belgium ; gin dis- 
tilleries; p. 29,229. 

Hastings, co. bor., spi., wat, pl., FB. Sussex, Eng. ; 
one of the Cinque Ports; p. 65,210. 

Hastings, t., Michigan, U.S.A.; p. 5,775. 

Hastings, t., Minnesota, U.S.A.; p. 5.662. 

Hastings, t., New Zealand; 


14,600, 
Hastings, t., heen U.S.A. 3 “4 22,500. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, t¢ a gpl residtl. ; 
mnfs. copper, chemicals; p. 

Hatay (formerly Saniak of A sea WN ceded to 
Turkey by France 1989; p. 273,350. 
Hatfield, rural dist. t., Herts, Eng.; Hatfield 

House, seat of the Marquis of Salisbury; p. of 


dist. 22,940. 
Uttar — 


nr. Napier, p. 


Aligarh dist,, W. 
India ; stigar, cotton, carved work ; DP. 39,784 
Hatteras, c., N. Carolina, U.S.A.; stormy region. 

Hattiesburg, nh Mississippi, USA. > Dp. 40,000. 

Hattingen, ¢., Westphalia, Germany; sub. of 
Tssen ; iron, machinery; p, 14,402. 

Batvan,, mi. t., Hungary, BE. of Budapest ; 


Haubourdin, ¢, ur. Lille, Nord, France; 

Haugesund, spt., civranien, Norway ; 
centre; p. 18,119 

Hauraki, G., E. coast N .I., New Zealand, 

Haut Rhin, see Rhin-Haut 

Haute-Garonne, see Gartunectinties 

Haute-Loire, see Loire-Haute. 

Haute-Marne, see Marne-Haute. 

Haute-Saéne, see Sadne-Haute. 

Haute-Savoie, see Savoie-Haute. 

Haute-Vienne, see Vienne-Haute. 

Hautes-Alpes, see Alpes-Hautes. 

Hautes-Pyrénées, see Pyrénées. 

Havana, prov., Cuba, a. 3,173 sq. m.; cap. H.; 
lge. export tr. ; py 235. 939, 

Havana, spt., cap., Cuba : ch, ¢c. of the W. Indies; 
cigars, tobacco, sugar, rum, coffee, woollens, 
straw hats; p. 750.000. 

Havant and Waterloo, urd. dist., Hants, nr. Ports- 
ere Eng.; malting, brewing, tanning; p. 

Havel, R. Germany, flowing to Elbe R.; 221 
m. 

Haverfordwest, mun. bor., mkt. ¢., Pembroke, 
Wales; coal, "hig Pp. 7,208. 

Haverhill, urb. dist., Suffolk, BE, Eng. ; p. 4,087. 

to S.A.; boot factories ; Dp. 

N.Y., U.S.A.;  brick-making; 


France, on English Channel at 


Dr. 
Pp. 
fishing 


Haverstraw, t., 


p. 6,909 
Sinecst Le, spt., 


re 
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“mouth of Seine R.; fine boulevards ; ship- 
building, engineering, chemicals. ‘ropes, cottons ; 
itis de Cree, i, Md., U.S.A.; resort; duck 
Hawai te Sera: most attractive of the 


group; 4,016 sq. m.; mountainous, highest 
peak Mauna Kea, alt. "13, 820 ft.; Mauna Loa 
has largest active volcano in the world extend- 
ing about 60 m. and over 13,600 ft., whilst 
Mauna Haleakala largest pit crater: 
forested, cane sugar, pineapples, coffee, hides, 


bananas; p. 70.781. 

Hawaiian Is. (Sandwich Is.), Pac. Oc., terr., U.S.A. ; 
a. 6,441 sa. m.; cap. eng S p. 540,500. 
Hawarden, rural dist., t., Flint, . Wales: cas.; 

p. (of a 32,190. 
Hawash, R., Ethiopia, flows E. of Shoa frontier, 


500 m. 

Hawera, t., N.I., New Zealand ; 

— ‘Water, ns Westmorland, Panvland (2} m, 
long) 

Hawick, burgh, Roxburgh, Scot.; woollens, 
dyewks., tanneries; p. 17,627. 

Hawke’s Bay, prov. dist., NI, New Zealand on E. 


coast; a. 4,260 sq. m.: cap. Napier; p. 85,400. 
Hawkesbury, R., N.S.W., Australia; 330 m. 
ihe t., Ontario Canada; p. 6,263. 
. W.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Keighley 


Hawthorn, t¢., Victoria, “Australia, 

Hawthorne, ¢., S.W. Cal., U.S.A.; residtl.; in 
gas and oil producing area ; P. 8,263, 

Hawthorne, bor., N.J., U.S. AL; ; paint, glass, tex- 
tiles, dye works ; D. 12,610. 

pa a Alberta, Canada, flows into G. Slave 


e, 
Hay, urb. dist., on Wye R., Brecknock, Wales; 
p. 1,390. 
ironwks.; p. 


= my t., Lorraine, France; 

Hayden, Mt., or Grand Teton peak, Rockies, 
Wyoming, U.S.A.; alt. 13,600 ft. 

me ee dist., t., Lancs, Eng.; coal-mining; 
Pp. 11,920. 

Haydon Bridge, t., Northumberland, Eng. 

Hayes Peninsula, N.W. Greenland. 

Hayes and Harlington, urd. dist., Middx., Eng., 
10 m. W. of London; residtl. and jindustl; 
radio Far: gramophone hinge D. 65,960. 

Ss a Cornwall, nr. . Ives; engineering ; 
Dp 

Hayling Island, resort, Hants, Eng. 

Haystack, summit of the Adirondacks, Vermont, 
U.S.A. ; alt. 4,919 ft. 

Hayward’s Heath, mkt. ~ Fuser. 
Cuckfield ; cattle mkt. ; 5,400. 
azard, t., oe peg tes coal, saw mills, 
steel mills ; 

Hazaribagh, ¢., Spine, “tanta coal, mica, 

Hazebrouck, i, France, Nord ; rly. centre, tex- 
tiles, grain, livestock ; p. 14,391, 

Hazel Grove and Bramhall, urd. ‘dist., Cheshire, 
Eng.; p. 19,650. 

Hazleton, bor., "Penns., U.S.A. ; anthracite region ; : 
iM ih ‘textiles, iron and steel mnfs,; p. 

Headingley, sub., Leeds, Yorks, Eng.; mainly 


Healdsburg, c. iepege ge! Uy pt Ae zg Pp. 2,507. 

town, mtnous. sin., nr. For' eaufort, re) 

Good Hope, 8. Africa. — 

Heanor, urb. dist., t., Derby, Eng.; coal, iron- 
stone, lace; p. 24,190 

Heard, J., S. Indian’ Cncat! 280 m. S.E. of Ker- 
guelen I. ; Australian possession, 

oe Norris, —— t., Lancs, Eng., on Mersey 

Hebbronvile, fy Texas, U.S.A.; oil; cattle; p. 


Hebburn, urb. dist., t,, Durham, Eng., on Tyne R. ; 
shipbuilding, engineering, and colliery indus- 
tries; p. 23,000. 

Hebden Royd, urd. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; 
cotton factories, dyewks. ; Dp. 10,130, 

Hebrides or Western Is., , grouped as Outer 
and Inner piotgicees ch. t. ‘Stornoway, Lewis ; 
a. 2, spre sq.m 

Hebron, 
23,183. 

Heckimondwike urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. 


662. 
Hede, t. .. Jamtland, Central Sweden; p: 1,956. 


Eng., nr. 


.. Jordan, 16 m. 8.W. of Jerusalem ; D. 


mer 


; roa 1 sq. ™.; 


¥ 
vi 8 


ee eo 


as 


oe Sater 


ae ad ~~" « 


Saaieereipsetine z 
Norway on Swedish border; a. 
bir Penis, Eng.; p. alate? 


lands ; livestook :  p. 22.169. + hae Ne 
Thesprotia, 


jaz, region, Saudi Arabia; a. 150,006 sq. m. 
*eotimatd) , mainly, desert very poor com- 
(estimated). ; ont 


Hekla, volcano, ag alt. 5,095 ft. 


8 546. 
Helena, cap., Montana, U.S.A.; gold, silver, iron, 
ponanc) enty D. 155 18,500. 
Helensburgh, residil. burgh, or ae Dunbar- 
ton, Scot., on Firih of Clyde Dp. 9,45 
German I., N. Sea, Off mouth of Elbe; 
formerly British. 


between G. of Corinth and 


it, see Dardanelles. 
etry Albacete, Spain; sulphur mines; p. 
Helmond, t., N. Brabant, Netherlands on the 
Bois-le-Duc Canal; textiles; p. 33,560. 
Helmsted' ick, German coal; p. 
.. Afghanistan, falls into L, Hamun ; 


spt., Sweden on the 
Denmark; pottery, 


(Zealand), Denmark; p. 


Ys 


mun. bor., t., on Hel R., nr. Falmouth, 

; psn Bap D. 5,397. 

Helvellyn, mtn., ‘Cumberland, Eng., 9 m. 8.E. 
Keswick; alt. 3,118 ft. 

Hemel Hempstead, mun. bor., Herts, Eng., 
paper, ary aa tanning ; 4 22,690. 

Hempstead, t. ge N.Y., U.S.A. ; D. 20,856. 

pak 77g “urd. dist., W.R. Yorks, Ting. Dp. 


Henderson, c., Kentucky, U.S.A.; tobacco, cotton, 
coal; p. 13,160. 


Henderson, t., N. phat cotton, tobacco, mkt. 


mkt. gard suthames.i p. 8,433. 

ee oi t., on Blavet R., Morbihan, France ; 
p. 

Henrietta Maria, C., Ontario, Canada, on Hudson 
Bay. 

Henry, C., Virginia, U.S.A. at 8. entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Henzada, ¢., Burma, on Irrawaddy R.; p. 28,542. 

Heppenheim, old t., N.E. of Mannheim, Ger- 
many. 


Herat, cap c. of prov. same name, Afghanistan, on 
Rud; strongly fortified: has been called 
“the il of India’; p. 85,000. 
Hérault, dep., 8. teases a. 2, 402 sq.m.; wines, 
: aut ate Tet ee. sheep-rearing; cap. 
ont; ler; p. 
buried c., Italy 7m. E.S.E. Naples; 


eum, 
unearthed in 1709. 


Hercules, t., , 8. Africa, sub. of Pretoria ; 
16,119. 
aot Costa Rica, Central America; 


He! prov., 
cap. Heredia Pp. 18,979. 
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Hereford, bvor., co. t., Hereford, EB: on 
Wyn Hic petiis elder tine loctiaet oie ri 3 
: 2 €0., con Welsh border 8. 842 sa. m.i 
ertile, cereals, ca’ 
salmon, limestone; p. 127,030. rg 

commune, N. 


12,172. Cen i 


Herford, ¢., on the Werra R., N. aot , Coa 
cotton, fax furniture, cigen: p. 43,000. 
Hergott, ¢., on'S. of N. Lake Eyre, % yee 
Herisau, t., Switzerland, can. Appenrell muslin 
I. of 


sheep, 


mnfte., Sa eke dyeing : 2,789. 
Herkimer, 7., N.Y., U.S.A.; mete centre; p. 


9617. 
Herm, sm. Drege ia. , English Channel, : 
N.W. Sark and N.E. of Guernsey. a 


min., Syria; alt. 9,385 ft., in - 
Lebanon — sir 


Hermosillo, t., Mexico, on Sonora R.; impt. tr.: 
distilling, silver; cap. of Sonora st. ; Dp. 30,065. 
cae spt. cap., Cyclades, Greece ; Dp. 


Herne, ¢., nr. Dortmund, N. Rhine-Westphalia, 
sag, ond. lak. wage, oh. t 
pl. on o— of Kent; 
London, Eng.; p. 18,330 
| sieentons t., Jutland, Denmark : commercial; p. 
‘a 
, Panama, cap. Chitré; p. 38,118. 
i Cy fre eg ats prov., Germany: tex- 
machinery; cable; p. 11,297. 
t.. mr. Liége, Belgium; renowned 
repeating rifle factories, aero-engines; Dp. 27,260. 
Herten, commune, Westphalia, Germany; coal, 
machinery; p. 34,055. 
Hertford, mun. bor., t.,on Lea R., Eng.; malting, 
brewing, gloves; cap. of H. co.; p. 14,190 
; undulating 


parks, . 
plaiting, silk and cotton thread ; P. Sete 010. 
% t., on Maas RB. herlands ; 
cap. of N. Brabant prov.; p. 54, 738 
Herzegovina, dist., Jugoslavia (q.v.). 
Hessen, former st.. Cay a 7,981 sq. m.; 
cap. Wiesbaden; p. 4,064,0 
Hessen Nassau, Sormer Fee de prov., Germany ; 
a, 6,472 sq. m.; cap. Cassel ; forested, cereals, 
tobacco, flax, potatoes, mineral springs, iron, 


coal, copper. 
Heston and Isleworth, mun. bor., Middx., Eng., 

sub. W. of London ; mkt. gardening ; p. 108,200. 
Hetton, urb, dist., Durham, Eng.; coal; p. 


. commune, central Belgium; market 
gardens; p. 10,141. 
Hexham, urb. dist., roe t., Northumberland, 
Eng.; gloves; p. 9,054 
Heysham, see Morecambe and Heysham. 
Heywood, mun. , Lanes, Eng., 8 m. E. Bury; 


coal, cotton, speeicaet D. 25,040. 
Hiawassee, F., Tennessee, U.8.A., trib, Tennessee 


R. 
Hibbing, t., Minn., U.S.A.; iron ore; p. 16,385. 
Hickory, ie N. Carolina, U.S.A; p. 18,487. 


‘0, St, Mexico; a. 8,037 sq. m.; cap. 
eral mining, coffee, sugar, tobacco; p. 
7 


Hierapolis or Pambuk, ruined ancient Phrygian c., 
N., of Laodicea, Anatolia. 

High Bridge, if Yo U.S.A.. on Harlem R. 

High Point, t . Carolina, U.S.A.; textiles; 
Dp. 46.500. 

High Wycombe, mun. bor., Bucks., 15 m. N.W. of 
Windsor; furniture; p. 40,770. 

agen Rete mun. bor., mkt. t., Northants, 

ng.; D. 
Highgate, residil. dist., London, Eng., on hill N. 


of St. Pancras bor. 
hland , vil., N.Y., U.S.A., on Hudson B., 


nr. W. Point. 
Feld , Michigan, U.S.A.; motor cars; 
D. 
Highiand Park, bor., N.J., U.S.A.; non-metallic 
stn. of U.S. Bureau of Mines; p. 9,002. 
Highlands of Scotland, mountainous dists., N. of 


the Grampians. 
Hildburghausen, ¢., Thuringia, Germany, 
Werra R.; p. 6,900. 
Hilden, ¢., Germany, N. A aah Pi Soup: 8.E. 
of Disseldorf; textiles: p. 20,000. 
Hildesheim, old industl. t., at foot of Harz Mtns., 
Hanover dist., Germany; fine 14th-century 


on 


! 


| 


7 . town hall, cath.;. 


Fn eae 


EARS CveLora mount Ks 


machinery, ‘farm imple- 
‘ments, tea 3 re brewing, tanning, bell 
_. foundry; p. 7 


od Hilla, ¢,, on Eup Tiates Be, , Iraq, in Hilla proy., nr. 


ancient Babylon; p. 261,903. 
Hilleréd, ¢., N.B. Zealand, Denmark; p. 8, 887, 


boro, t., Texas, U.S.A., cotton region; p. 


23799... 
Hillsdale Cig Michigan, U.B.A.; PD. 6,381. 
Poco ie NJ. USA, + engines boats ; 
_ drugs; lum 
oo nr. iangest —e volcano in the 
_world, Mauna Loa, alt. 13,600 
arena t., nr. Utrecht, Netherlands; floor- 
cloth seis nope equipment ; broadcast- 
3 20. 
Himschul Pradesh, st., Indian Union; a. 10,000 
sq.m.; cap. Simla; p. 1,035,000. 


- Himalayas, vast chain of mine. along N. border of 


ae nee = long; highest peak, 

_ Eve! 10: 

Hinckley, urb. dist., mkt. t., on border of Leicester 
-and burg, see Ens. ; hosiery, boots; p. 38,610. 

‘Hinden “a? see Zabrze. 

Hindhead, hilly common and health resort, Surrey, 
nr, Haslemere, ee 

aR urb, dist., t., ances, Eng.; mnfs.; p. 


‘Hindu Kush, min. range continuing W. of Hima- 


layas; length 350 m.; highest point 20,000 ft. 
Hindustan, former name of part of N. India 
_ between the Himalayas and the Vindhya 


ranges. 
Hinojosa del Duque, commune, 8. Spain; copper; 
agr.; textiles; p. 14,844, 
o, I., off W. cst., Japan, nr. Sasebo; famous 
_ for blue and white porcelain, 
r i, t., Honshu, Japan; lacquer ware; p. 
1,948. 
shima, spt., ¢., central Honshu, Japan, close 
to the “ Toland’ of Light”’’ with its famous 
Shinto temple ; first city to be destroyed by 
atomic bomb; now partially rebuilt; p. 
224,205. 
Hirson, " ame France, on Oise R., basket work ; 
p. 10, 
Hirtshais, G., Jutland, Denmark. 
Hispaniola, Greater ‘Antilles, W. Indies; large I., 


divided oe the Haiti and Dominican Reps. ; 
a. z° 536 sq. 


i i Central rag, on Euphrates R., N.W. of 
; a 
Hitchin, wrd. dist., mkt. t., Herts., Eng.; malting, 


chalk, straw-plaiting ; p. (of dist.) 19 670. 
Hitteren, J., off cat. of Norway, nr, Trondheim. 
Paine Lake, Sweden, S.W. of L. Malar, a. 185 


Hijorring, t., Jutland, N. Denmark; textiles, 
He to food processing ; Dp. 13,346, 


ay i “7 oa eng i * Burma, howe to G. of 

arta! 

Ho, ¢., von Trust Terr., Togoland, W. Africa; 
p. 6 


Hobart, ¢., cap., Tasmania, on Derwent R.; er. 
fruit exports Dp. 72,155. 

Hobbs, t., NM. U.S.A.;_ oilwell area; supply 
centre; p. 10,619. 

Hoboken, a Antwerp, Belgium; shipbuilding ; 


Pa ie c., New ersey, U.S.A.; Ige. ocean com- 
merce ; D. 50,1 

Hobro, spt., at W, fend of Mariager Fjord, Jutland, 
Denmark ; D. 7,699. 

ma IL: ay on Main Re Hessen dist., Germany; 
> 

Hochstetter, min., 8.I., New Zealand, in Southern 
Alps; alt. 11,200 ft. 

eee urb. dist., Herts, Eng.; brewing: p. 


ane. spt,, on Red Sea, Yemen, Arabia; p. 


Hodgenville, t., Kentucky, U.S.A., site of the Lin- 
coln Memorial Tomb over the log cabin of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthplace; p. 7,348. 

Hodmezovarsarhely, ¢., S. BR, Hungary ; : wheat, 
fruit, tobacco, cattle; p. 62,739. 

Hof, ¢., on Saale R., Bayaria, Germany ; textiles, 
sugar, dyes, chemicals, hardware ; D. 54,645, 
Hofiman, min. peak of the Sierra Nevada, Cali- 

fornia; alt. 8,108 ft. 
p. 31 500. 


Hofuf, t., Hasa, Saudi Arabia ; 
mee Back, Surrey, Eng. ; chalk ridge; 


alt. 505 


te 


hali: pat Dortmund, Eh Te000. A 
a, any ; same 
Hohenlinden, vil., Sieben wee Germany ; French 
i a. 
Hohenstein- _ t., Saxony, Germany ; tex- 
tiles, metal goods; p. 16,754. ‘ 
Hohenzollern, former DrOv.» Germany, : Upper 


Danube; a, 441 sq. m. 
Hokiang, prov., were) a. 50,816 sd. m.: cap. 
t., on W. cst., chs New Zealand; p. 


Kaimusze; p. 1,298,000. 
kitika, 
2.730. 
Hates Wye. I., Japan, N. of Honshu ; a. 84,276 
sq. 
Holbaek, t., W. of Copenhagen, Zealand, Den- 
mark; p. 13,467. 
Holbeach, mit. t., Fen dist. of S. Lincoln, Eng.; 
agriculture, brewing : Dd. 5,382. 
Holborn, metropolitan bor., London, immediately 
Beat of City : P. F120. 
olderness, div., E.R. 
Holguin, ¢. R. and N. Sea 
Holland: 
=e 
Holland, Parts of; Fens of Lincoln, Eng., ad- 
joining the Wash. 
Holland, ¢., Michigan, U.S.A.; p. 14,616. 
land, N., prov., Netherlands; a. 1,081 sq. m.; 
Re 7, ig ee 


Penns., U.S.A.; coal, iron 
= t gonsigs ont “foundries, machine shops; p. 


Hollingbourn, rural dist., Kent, nr. Maidstone, 
Eng.; p. 15,700. 

Holloway, N. dist, of Islington bor., London, Eng. 

Holly Springs, t., Mississippi, U.S.A.; p. 2,750. 

Hollywood, Los Pree min California, USA. 
centre of film industry. 

Holmfirth, urb. dist., nr. Huddersfield, W.R. Yorks, 
Eng. ; woollen cloth, stone; p. 19,010. 

mary 4 t.. N.S.W., sub. of Sydney, Australia; p. 


y. 
head of Tennessee R., flows 800 m, 
through Virginia and Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Holsworthy, rural dist., Devon, Eng.: 


wD Soot in F. of Clyde, nr. i ‘Of Arran. - 

~— - Libtisterng), off est. of Northumber- 
land, 

Holyoke, c.,  Mass., U.S.A.; impt. mfte. centre, 
paper, machinery; on Connecticut R.; seat of 
Mount Holyoke College for women; p. 58,000. 

Holyreod House, ancient royal palace, *painbureh: 


Scot. 

Holytown, sm. ¢., nr. Glasgow, Lanark, Scot.: 
coal, steel; p. 20 669, 

Holywell, urd. dist., mkt. t., Flint, N. Wales; coal, 

lead, zinc, hardware ; D. 7,860 

Holywell rural dist., Flint, N NX Wales: ~ 21,9380. 

Holywood, spt., on Belfast Lough, Down, N. 
Treland; seaside resort; p. 6,359. 

Holzminden, c. Brunswick, Germany ; glass, 
chemicals, lumber ; Dd. 12,192, 

Homburg, t., Germany, N.W. of Frankfurt ; spa; 
machinery, dyes, leatherwork, hats; p. 18, 700. 

Home Bay, on E. est. of Baffin I., Canada, 

Sarg N. La., U.S.A.; petroleum, timber; p. 


3,497. 
Homestead, Penns., U.8.A.; ironwks.; 
Dp. 19,041. 


Homs, t.,on Orontes R., W. Syria, ancient Emesa ; 
silk, textiles ; Dp. 100.1. 42. 
Honan, fertile prov. 


iAB a 64, 546 80 aq. mn. Cap. Kaifeng; cereals, 
“Tolima, dep., Colombia; oil, coffee; 
Pp. 13,454. 


Honduras, repub., Central America; a. 44,411 
sq.m. ; mountain 


bor., 


gold, silver, copper, iron; 


7 ipa ; 
D. 1200648. cap egucigalpa ; 


‘ 


ous, bananas, coconuts, coffee, . , 


, WwW 
onestale, “bor 

Se glass 

ie. 


yy a 
ag 1 9a beep 


900. 
of Japan; a. 88,919 sq.m. 
peak Cascade range, 


t., fen prov. Drenthe, Netherlands ; on 
or Hughli, R., W. branch of R., 


LD. 


Tasman, discoverer of 
e Zealand ; — founder of Batavia; p. 12,770. 
.. part of Green Min. range, Mass., 


a. 54,154 sq. m.; cap. 
cotton, iron ore; p. 


. Hope Point, C., on Chuckchee Sea est. of Alaska, 
r America, 


: Bs 
‘ Fairview wi [s) 

. 855 ft. = in the grounds of his birth- 

place; p. 11,724 

Hoquiam, spt., Wash., U.S.A.; lumber, salmon, 
tuna fishing, oysters, canning ; D. ae ey 

Hor Mt., Arabia a pe Dead 8. and G. 

of Akaba; alt. 4 


ieee, urd. diate cs x ‘Yorks, Eng., nr. Wake- 
field; p. 7,923. 
dist., Norway, @. 6,043 sa. m.; ; ch. t. 
_ \. Bergen; p. 186,953. ° 
5 Dortmund, Germany; coal, iron, 


000. 
- Arabia (see Sinai). 
, Surrey, Eng., on Mole R. 
es est. of Persia ana nr. Qishm I. 
in H, Strait. 
oo most 8. aan America; noted for 
ere gales en tered there. 
Seen. “Worth C.), N. pe point of Iceland. 
urb. dist., mkt. t., Lincoln, Eng.; 


Horley, sm. 


impt. cattle er “maliing, corn, horse 
fairs; p, 4,011 
Hornchurch, ard, dist., t., nr. Romford, Essex, 


Eng.; p. 101,300. 
Hornell, c., N.Y., eee ;_ tly. car wks.; D. 15,649. 
_ Hornsea, usd. wat. pl., on est. on E.R. Yorks, 

q Eng.; D. 5,380. 
Hornsey, mun. bor., residtl. dist., N. London, Eng. ; 

D. 98,670. 
brand: erent x erm , 
y; PB 

_ Horsens, pat oslg ee See est. of Jutland; diesel en- 
_ *_.gines, lage dpe ectrical goods; p. 32,400. 
se t., WR. Honiea stone 


4 quarries, doth: vad 4,240. 
— ‘urb. dist., t., on Arun R., W. Sussex, 
Eng.; brewing; D. 47,260. 


> * 


: - oak (as hee hn ind ha! BS 
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agr. dist. ; 6,988, 

= gi oh nk, Harald Aaores, At. Gt, mal 
ie, resort; Dp. 

Horten, ept., Norway, nr. Oslo; ke 


66,002. 
we Cs Arkansas, U5.Act health resort ; 
Hot Springs, vil., 8. Dakota, U.8.A.; Pp. 4,083. 
ae Belgit 


coal, smelting, einesworks | é 
eee urd. disi., ¢ Fi sa: Eng. ; ai 


29, 
Homndion, i. Middx., Eng. sub. ery London. 
ousatonic, R., Conn. and Mass., U ; empties 
nen em smb sas tanial 
uffalo Bay, Texas, U.S.A.; ry. 
ae ae on “gp ent. 


es 


ark, 
i Sumsen Eng.; holiday Sroncad 
PD. 68,170. 


Howe, C., Victoria; S.E. extremity of Australia. _ 
Howell i S.E. Mich., U.S.A.;. dairy products ; 
C., on Hooghli R. oem India; jute, 
Howth, t., nr. Dublin, deeds fishing 4,830. ; 
nr. Dui Pp. + 
Howth, hill, nr. Dublin; alt. 563 i‘ 
Hoxter, t., on Weser R., N. Ithine-Westohatia, : 
Germany, J 
Hoxton, dist., London, Eng. ! , 
Hoy, I., Orkneys, Scot. 
Hoylake, urb. disi., t., nr. Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
Eng. ; P. ji.-200 d 
Hoyland Nether, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; 


Pp. 10530 
Hron, 2£., wg trib. of Danube R. 
a mes beh .. E. Poland, nr. Lublin; p. 13,000. 


Hsingan, pr ; Grins 8 . 108,918 sq. m.; cap. 
Hulun ; San >. 1,293,000 
Huacho, . Peru, 8. America; Pp. 16,039. 
Huancavelica, dep., Central Peru; &. 8,297 sq. m.; 
cap. H.; p. 900,133. ! 
Huancayo, cap., Junin dep., Peru; p. 33,459. 
Huanuco, ."Central Pern; a. 15,426 sa. m.; 
ch, t. H; D. * 309, 780, 
, ch. t., Ancash dep., Peru; mineral springs, 
copper, silver; D. 
exports 


copper, silver, gold, eattle; p. 2,311. 
— ti, Bombay, India, E. of Goa; cotton, silk 


p. 21,940. 

Hucknall, we. dist., indus t., nr. Nottingham, 
Eng. ; ‘hosiery, coal; p. 2. 3.070. 

Huddersfield, co. bor., mfg. t., WR. Yorks, Eng. ; 
wool, cotton, silk, gteam-engines, iron ies, 
coal: D. 128,300. 

Hudiksvall, spt., Sweden on inlet of G. of Bothnia ; 
timber, wood- pulp; p. 8,387. 

Hudson, t., a U.S.A: 
machinery ; p. 11,517. 

Hudson, R., N. san US.A., flows from the Adiro- 
nacks to New York Harbour; 350 m.; with 
valley of Mohawk R. makes gr. highway of tr. 
between Gr. Lakes and New York. 

Hudson Bay, inland sea, Canada; a. 540,000 sq.m. 
communicating by Hudson's Strait (400 m. 
long) with Davis Strait; cod. 

Hué, cap., Annam, Viet-Nam, Indo-China, nr. 
mth, of Hué R. ; ey palace; glass factories ; 
impt. tr.; p. 18,056 

Huehuetenango, t., Guatemala ; remains of ancient 
Indian capital. 

Huelva, maritime prov., S.W. Spain; a. 3,906 sa. 
m.; copper mining, vine and olive growing, 
stock-raising, fisheries, brandy distillery, etc. : 
Dp. 362,734, f 

Huelva, spt., cap, H., on age D. 56,427. 

Huércal-Overa, t., Almeria, 8 Spain; silver, 
lead, and copper fare D. 13,030. 

Huesea, frontier prov., “EB. Spain; a. 5,849 sa. 
m.; mountainous ; ioaed: Dp. 238 5,862, 


‘cement, textiles, 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Huesca, t.,cap., H.,on Isuela R., Spain; cath.; gr. 
wine and timber tr. with France, po ttery, 
leather, cereals ; a 20,088. 

Hughenden, vil., B , Eng.; seat of Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

‘Hugh Town, cap., St. Mary’s I., Scilly Isles. 

Huila, dep., Colombia, S. America; a. 7,990 sa. 
m.; cap. Neiva; p. 233,830. 

Huisen, ee, W. Netherlands; radio stn.; 


fishing ;_p. 7,51 
-Hulan, t., N annie 20 m. N. of Harbin; tr. 


centre; on Harbin—Aigun rly.; p. 25,000. 

Hull or Kingston-upon-Hull, co. bor., ‘spt., E.R. 
Yorks, Eng.; at influx of Hull R., in estuary of 
the Humber; univ. coll.; impt. mnfs, and er. 
shipping tr.; docks, fishing, shipbuilding, rope, 
Sprain “chemicals, tanning, veg. oils;. p. 
296,500 

Hull, c., Quebec, Canada, on R. opposite Ottawa; 
Reames, paper factories; p. 32,947. 

Humber, estuary of Ouse and Trent Rs. (38 m. 

' Jong), separating Yorks and Lincoln, Eng.; 

rway; 1-7 m. wide. 


' _ fine waterwa 
Humboldt Bay, inlet, California, U.S.A. 


Humboldt, L., Nevada, U.S.A., receives H. R. 
Humboldt, min. range, HE. Nevada, U.S.A., nr. 
Humboldt 


Hunan, cual prov., China; a, 791.378 sq. m.; 


coal, zinc, tea, wheat, rice, tung oil; 
Changsha’; p. 28,294,000. 
Hungary, rep., Central Europe; a. 35,902 sq. m.; 
ch, physical features: central plain of treeless 
; _R. Danube, Tisza, Carpathian 
I. Balaton; hot and dry summer, rain- 
fall moderate ; race, Magyar; ch. industries: 
agr., wheat, maize, potatoes, sugar-beet, horse- 
breeding, cattle, sheep, pigs; coal, lignite, 
bauxite ; brewing, sugar; communica- 
tions good; cap. "Budapest ; a 9.316 613. 
. Eng., on 


E.R. Yorks, Eng., S. of Scar- 
borough; bricks and tiles. 

BSA , mtn. a. in Rhineland-Palatinate, Ger- 

many; highest point, 2,677 ft. 


cap. 


Hunstanton, New, urb. dist., Norfolk, Eng.; 
seaside resort; p. 3,364. 

Huntingburg, t.. S.W. Ind., U.S.A.; pottery, 
light engineering; p. 3,816. 
‘untingdon, inland co., W. of Cambs., Eng.; 
a. 366 sq. m.; mkt. gardening, fruit- growing, 


agr.; p. 64,140. 

Huntingdon, co. t., mun. bor., on Ouse R., Hunts, 
Eng.; nurseries, breweries, bricks; birthplace 
of Oliver re: D. 5.432, 

Huntingdon, bor. . Penns., U.S.A; engineering, 
paper; p. 7,170. 

Huntington, ti; on Little R., Indiana, U.S.A.; 
rly. and bee wks.; p. 13,903. 

Huntington, t., on Ohio R., W. Virginia, U.S.A.; 
machine wks., lumbering ; p. 86,500. 

Huntly, mkt. burgh at contiuence ‘of Bogie and 
be og pee aberdeen, Scot.; farming, wool- 
lens ; 


4,0. 
ba oh on Waitcato R., 65 m. 8, of Auckland, . 


Zealand ; coal. 


e810 , Alabama, U.8.A.; cotton mills; 
DP. 
Huon, J., 170 m, N. of and dep. of New Caledonia, 


Pacific; very barren group. 
Huonville, t. S.E. Tasmania; fruit, cattle; p. 


037, 

Hupeh, prov., China, N. of the Yangtse-Kiang ; 
a. 71,955 sq. m.; cap. Wuchang; tea, cotton, 
wheat, coal, paper; p. 25,542,000, 

Hurlford’ and Crookedholme, ts., Ayr, Scot., nr. 
Kilmarnock; iron, fireclay, worsteds, coal- 
mining. 

Huron, L., between Canada and U.S.A. one of the 
Great Lakes of the St. Lawrence basin; a. 
23,610 sq..m.; 280 m. long. 

Huron, t., 8. Dakota, U.S.A.; 
p. 11 fede 

Hurst, ¢., Lanes, Eng.; mnfs. 

Hurstmonceux, vil., nr. Hastings, Sussex, rene 
cas., observatory. 

Hurstpierpoint, rake t., nr. Brighton, Sussex, Eng. ; 
Dp 

Bursbyilie, Bina 8. of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia ; 
Pp. 

Husi, mitg. t., Romania ; tobacco, wine; p. 16,605. 

Husum 7 Ae Schleswig-Holstein, Germany ; Dp. 


meat products; 
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Hutchinson. - — US.A.; p. 30,0138, 
ats ed Litee, I Belgium, on Meuse R.; vine- 


_— tory t.: p. 13,064. 
) Pp. 
Huyton with Roby, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; p. 


Hwai 2 Hai (Yellow Sea) of the Pacific Ocean 

Wi ow > arm 

here hey Korea and China, branching into the 
Gs. of Chihli (Pohai) = Liaotung; greatest 


China, rises ur. source of 
. flows through N.W. 
China into G. of Chihli (Pohai); 2,610 m. 
Hweitseh, ¢., N.E. Yunnan, S. China: p. 20,000. 
Hyde, mun. bor.; indusil. ‘mkt. t., Cheshire, 
= ‘ann R.; cotton, iron foundries; 


psi a Park t. N.Y. USA 1,200. 

Hie Park, famous open pone Garces of London, 
Eng.; ‘contains the- Serpentine—an artificial 
lake. 

Hyderabad, principal st., acceded to the Indian — 
‘Union; a. 82,698 sq. m.; rice, cotton, wheat; 
p. 17, 347, 000. 

ch. t. of H., on Musi R.; walled t. 
and important commercial centre; p. 739,159. 

Hyderabad, ¢, Sind, Pakistan, on Indus R.; 
arsenal; silks, gold and silver work, pottery; 
Pp. 127,521. 

I., Greece off Morea; 
3,693. 


Hyéres, winter health resort, nr. Toulon, Var, 


&. 26 sq. m.; Pp. 


France;* vines, oranges, flowers, fruit; p. 
23,564, 
Hythe, mun. bor., Kent est., Eng., nr. Folkestone ; 


one of the Cinque Ports; Royal school of 
musketry; p. 8,682. 


I 


Tasi, c., N.E. Romania, see Jassy. 

Iba, spt., municipality, cap. of Zambales prov., 
oe Philippine Is.; uranium, lumbering; p. 
8, * 

Thadan, ¢., Yoruba, nr. Lagos, cap, of Western 
prov., Nigeria, W. Africa; silk, tobacco, 
cotton; p. 335,500. 

6, cap., dep. Tolima, eee 8S. America; 
cotton, tobacco, sugar; p. 27,448, 

Ibarra, ¢:, at foot of Volcano of Imbabura; nr. 
Sore: Beuador; Dp. 13,454, 

Ibb, ¢., Yemen, Arabia; alt. 6 275 ft. 

Iberian Peninsula, S.W. peninsula of Europe, 

containing sts. of Spain and Portugal; derived 
from the Iberian people who lived along the 
Ebro R. (Iberus); a. 229,054 sq. m.; p. 
35,470,953, 

Trerville, be Montreal, Canada; light engineering; 
p 

Tbicul, t. 8. Paraguay : iron ore ; Dp. 14,350. 

Ica, cst. dep., P eru; a. 9,796 sq.m.; p. 155,794; 
cap. Ica; p. 25.273. 

Iceland, i N. Atlantic Ocean, _ m. E. Green- 
land; independent rep.; a. 39,758 sq. m.; 
barren and mountainous, with ice-covered — 
plateaus and voleanoes; ‘glacier fields cover 
5,000 sq. m.; highest peak, Oraéfa Jékull, alt. 
6,950 ft.; main industry + cap. Reyk- 
javik; p. 135,935. 

chang, Sonrts Hupeh, China, on Yangtse-Kiang; 
cotton, rice, oil; large tr.; p. 107,940. 

Ichinomiya, t., S.E. Honshu, Japan; anc. Shinto 
shrine ; textiles, pottery; p. 53,376. 

Icknield Way, anc, highway in §. Eng., from near 
Bury St. Edmunds, through Wantage to 

- ae = Gloucester, 

cod, commune, enerife, Canary Is.; agr., 
silk; p. 13,263. 

Ida, min. Central Crete, Greece; famous in Greek 
mythology ; 8,058 ft. 
aho, ,USAG &. 83,557 sq. m.; part 
of Rocky Mtns. in st.; rich mineral region; cap. 
Boise City; p. 530,000. F 

Idaho Falls, ¢., eee U.S.A; D. 22,000. 

— Springs, t , Colorado, Uz Sy As Dp. 2,112. 

Idtu (Edfu), ¢t.; Egypt; earthenware : ruined 
Lee les. : 

Tile, nite, ¢., nr; Bradford, W.R. Yorks, Eng. : 5 
woollens, motor-cars ; P. 7, 900. 

Idle, R., Notts, Eng., trib. to Trent R. 

Tdrija, t., N.W. Ji Jugoslavia ; anc, castle; mercury | 
mines; cinnabar; p. 10,317. 


ic AD 
E C 
ow terr., Atlantic est., N. Africa; 
. Sidi Idni; p. 35,000. . 
R., U.S.S.R ; p 18,000. 
of Cagliara 


Spain; leather, textiles ; 
centre of wine-producing dist. ; DP. 13,438. 


2 .. 8. Brazil: famous falls. 


't., B. of Kokkola, Finland; p. 25,000. 
t., W. Netherlands, at mouth of N. Sea 
Canal; fishing; p. 27.939. 
~ _ WJssel Meer, entrance to Zuider Zee, Netherlands. 
, oe = prov., Philippines ; 


Ad tet Nagy pe 


+ ogy 


‘ Dp. 33,336. 
. Ilkley, Ay dist., spa, on Wharfe R., W.R. Yorks, 
4 Eng.; nearby is likley Moor, made famous by 


. 


5 


ro. A 
en m.; agr.; cap. Rennes; 


, nr. La Paz, Bolivia; 21,184 ft. 

THlinois, st., 8. of Wisconsin, U.S.A., named 

its principal R., a large trib. (860 m.) of Missis- 
ie : a 8p: : 


‘ 1 
minster, urb. dist., Somerset, Eng.; 10 m. 8.E. 
of 2,6: 


lor; cattle, coffee, sugar, 


Isley, t., 11 m. 8. of 
sheep mkts, and Pe 
Iuka, spt., N.S.W., Australia, on Clarence R., N. 


nd 6 

Imbabura, prov., Ecuador; a. 2,414sq.m.; cap. 
Ibarra; p. 146, Ne 

Imbros, — , Algean Sea; fertile fruit- 
growing dis [p. 2,200. 


Immingham. p “nr. Grimsby, Lincoln ; Ige. docks ; 
Imola, t., Italy. oie, of Bologna; cath. ; glass, 


pottery ; re 37,0) 
_ Imphal, ch. t , Manipur, India ; 80,000. 
Inari L., extensive L., Lappi, Finland: a, 685 sa. 
m.; outlet into Barents Sea. 
Inca, t., sp aces Pp I. of Majorca, Spain ; 


ick 
Inet Bae ie, islet, Firth of Forth, Scot., forms 


central retort of the two great spans of Forth 
{nr. Leith. 


Bridge. 
Inchkeith, forifd I., Firth of Forth, Fife, Scot., 
Inchon, spt., W. “cst. 8. Korea ; expt. soya 
: beans, rice. ; Pa tae 
: ich: Luzon, Philippine Is.; rice; 


t. pele of Missouri R., 
: “Missouri, U.S.A. : p. 16,066. 
ie radepeaianice, t., Iowa, U. S.A. 3 D. 4,342. 


od 


f. — 
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a. | Independence, ?,, Kansas, USA: Dp. 11,565. 


. Asia, now su 


divided into the Dominion of the Uni fe 
the of jon of nde, 


tan, the Dominion 
Ceylon; total a. 1,606,742 sa. m.; ch. mtns.: 
Himalayas avre 29,002 ft.) B. se , Ghats, 


lu. Kush, ram ; 
} oom Pann Thar 

Garzes, Brahmaputra; climate : monsoonal ! 
vegetation: dense forests in region of high 
rainfall; sal, teak; elsewhere savannah or 
coconuts on coast; variety 
. Tice, wheat, millet, 
sugar-cane, cotton, jam ‘tea, rubber, ‘linseed, 
, sheep, goats; forests, eer minerals : 
trol lead, gold, silver; 
engineering, 
tea, carpets; communica- 
tions: good rail and sea; total Dp. 395 it satel 

India, (Indian Union), free and independent 1 
within the Commonwealth ; consisting of slates 
(former provinces), states-unions (unions of 
several larger or smaller states) and states cen- 
trally administered. In 1947-48 larger sts. inte- 
bert themselves to form unions, and many 
smaller sts. merged into neighbouring Provs. ; 
8. 1,220,403 sq. m.; ch. ts. : Delhi and Bombay ; 
mnfs.: metal wks., jute, cotton, tea, rice, sugar, 
Se ~ 337,211,000 


India, French, possessions 
Coromandel cst. are Pondicherry, 
Orissa, t. of frags and on 
coast, Mahé. Seat of sdnsiests tration, 


Portuguese, consists of Goa, (Pangim), 
Angediva Sao Jorge, and Moreegos Is., on 
Malabar cst.; Damdao, and Nagar- 
‘Aveli on G. of Cambay, and Diu with Gogola 
and Simbor on 8. est. of Saurashtra; total a. 
1,537 sq. m.; salt wks., coconuts, fish, spices, 
manganese; cap. G6a (Pangim); p. 624,177. 

Indian Harbour, Labrador cst., nr. Hamilton 


Inlet, Canada, ; 
Indian Head, t., Saskatchewan, Canada; p. 1,438. 
Indian Ocean extends from 8. of Asia and HE. of 

Africa to the C. of Good Hope and C. Leeuwin 

in Australi1, separated from the Pacific by the 

1 Archipelago and Australia ; a. 29,340,000 

sq. 

Indian 3 teritory, 7 1907 part of the St. of. 
Oklahoma, .A.; Indian reservations have 
an a. of 5 ad 
jana, ¢t., hetieen Kentucky and Michigan, 
Hlinois and Ohio, U.S.A.; ; & 36,205 sq. m.; 
agr., mining, and mnfs.; cap. Indianapolis ; 
Dd. 3.858, 000. 

Indianapolis, cap., Indiana, U.S.A.; on White R.; 
impt. By, centre : meat packing ; D. 427,600. 
Indiano} Miss., U.S.A.; cotton mkt.‘ 
pore Wy saatins p. 3,604. {Sea, 
Indigirka R., Vakut, USS.B., flows into Laptev 
Indo-China, Federation in French Union, Asia ; 

consists of the three Associated States of Viet 

Nam, Cambodia, and Laos; rice, rubber, pep- 

per, hides; coal, zinc, tin; a. 286,000 sq. m.; 

Dp. 26,642, 000. 

Indonesia (comprising Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, 15 minor islands, thousands of smaller 
ones); climate: tropical, abundant rainfall ; 
vegetation : equatorial forest; race: Malay : 
agr.: rice, maize, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, oil palms, cinchona spices, 
rubber ; "petroleum, tin; communications 

re cap. Jakarta (Batavia) ; p. 70,000,000 

(es 


sone , Madyha Pradesh; Indian Union, in 
valley ‘of Narbada R., cotton mills; p. 
203,697. 
dre, dep., Central France; a. 2,666 sd. m.; agr. 
and industl. ; cap. Chateauroux ; p. 252. ‘075. 

Indre-et-Loire, “dev., Central France, to the N.W. 
of Indre; a. 2,377 sa. m.; agr., vines, silk 
ee cap. Tours; p. 349,685. 

Indus, 2#., Pakistan, rises in Tibet, and flows 
through Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, to the Arabian 
Sea; 1,800 m. 

Inebolu, spt., nr, Kastamonu, on est. of Black 

. ‘Anatolia; trade in mohair and wool; D. 
10,000. 


Infanta, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is.; p. 


20,331. 
Ingersoll, Ontario, Canada, N.E. of Hamilton ; 
5,000. 


Pp. 


the Malabar 


desert; ch. Rs.: Indus, — 


of French Rep. on the | 
Karikal; in 


Pondi- 


4 
cal 


7 


; 
‘ 


t 


‘Inkster, ¢., 8.8. Mich., U.S.A.; residtl. ; 
~ Inlani 


- Pans (CYCLOPAEDIA mvs2 


raving > min, near Settle, Yorks, Eng. ; 

2,373 

Inglet leton, vil. WR. | Yorks, are a 3; centre for 
logist an ur PD. (par 

a nae mero bor. . Victoria, Australia; mining; 

Dp. 


1,500 
lewood, b Ni. New Zealand: p. 1,265. 
Se. i, Gueeniland, Australia ; p. 1,073. 
_ Inglewood, c., pail Cal, U.S.A.; chin, 
end furniture light engineering ; 


eae rae t., nr. Bologna, Italy. 

adt, t., Bavaria, Germany, on Danube, nr. 

» Tngplsi *. “univ.; iron and ‘machinery; p. 
86,764. 


Ingrow and Hainworth, mfig. dist., W.R. Yorks, 


Pp. 


 _ ar. Keighley, Eng. 
_ Inhamban 


. bar oe exports: sugar, 
copra, Oll-see Dp 
Inistim is ay of ‘Aran Pat, Galwper. Trolewa 


p. 7,044. 
d Sea, Japan; length 250 m., breadth 10 to 
40 m.; chief spts. : Hiroshima, Okayama, Kobe. 
Inn, &., traversing Switzerland, the Austrian 
Tyrol, and Bavaria, trib. of Danube R.; the 
Cnus; enters Danube R. at Passau; 
J m 
Innerleithen, burgh and health resort, Leithen 
Water, Peebles, Scot. :, p. 2,308. 
Innisfail, ¢., peters Mg ch. sugar-producing 
centre of Australia; p. 4,000. 

Innsbruck, cap,, the Tyrol, Austria; beautifully 
situated on inn R. at head of Brenner Pass; 
uniy., pelbtary. stronghold ; 

Tnowrociaw, t ». N. Poland, nr. By cz; rock- 
Reg pyrites; tr. in agr. produce; 


. Lower BURBS &@. 1,914 sq. m., Dp. 

San iaes “cap. Ee 7, 

Interlaken, ¢., Bernese Oberland on Aar R., Bern, 
Switzerland, between Ls, Thun and Brienz: 


touris' urist resort ; ager aha 

International Falls, %., N. Minn., U.S.A.; rly. 

centre} paper; D. 5,626, 

Inverallochy, fishing vil., nr, Fraserburgh, Aber- 
deen, Scot. 

Inveraray, burgh, * ts iran. Scot. on L. Fyne; 
herring fishing ; ; 

Inverbervie, burgh, Kincardine, Seot.; p. 1,032. 

Invercargill, ¢,, S.J. New Zealand: sawmills, 
meat-freezing plants; p. 23,470. 

Inverell, ¢., N.8.W., Australia; 883 m. N. of 


Sydney; p. 6,530. 

Invergordon, burgh, spt., p Cane ak, Firth, Ross 
He Cromarty, Scot.; p. 

verkeithing, burgh, Firth me ‘Porth, nr. Dunferm- 
iia, Fife, Scot.; shipbuilding; p. 3,858. 

Werkip, par, vil., Renfrew, Scot., 6 m. B.W. of 
Greenock par, contains Gourock; wat. pl; 
Pp. 

Inverness, burgh, co. t., at end of Caledonian Canal, 
Scot.; tweed ‘and cloth industry ; fisheries and 
agr.; Dp. 27,568. 

Inverness, co., Scot. ; 4,851 sq. m.; surface 
mountainous and atl wooded; rising to Ben 
Nevis 4,406 ft.; Caledonian Canal crosses co. ; 
little cultivation; deer forests and grouse moors, 

, sheep breeding, distilleries ; p. 82,487. 
ba ee burgh, on Don Rk. Aberdeen, Scot. ; 
y. centre, wool fair; p, yee. 
iiebenee i, off cat. of yre Peninsula, §, Aus- 


tralia. 
Tnwood, ¢., 8.8. N.Y., U.S.A., on Long I.; oysters; 


t., U.S8.A.; naval ordnance 

research stn. ; “p. 12,000. 

Toannina (Janina), prefecture, t., Epirus, Greece, 
nr. Albanian frontier ; Embroidery 5 p. (of 
pref.) 163. pens oars 

early 
Columba’s 


Iona, I., off est. of Mull, iit Scot. ; 
Scottish Christian centre; St. 
aay place; ancient burial place of Scottish 
Tona 1 pleasure resort, on Hudson R.,- N.Y., 
Ionian Is., group in Mediterranean, belonging to 
Greece, formerly under British protection ; 
tetal a. 752 sq. m.; comprising Kerkyra 


(Corfu), Kephallenia, Zékynthos, Levkds, 
Ithake, Paxos and Kythera; p. 219,562. 


ech Sea, Mediterranean, between. Greene: on En 
ee and Sicily on W. 
Towa, st., U.S.A.; - 55,086 sa m.; prairie 
country; over 1,000 ft. eeeen sea-level ; 
watered by Mississippi and Missouri; farming, 
dairying, wheat, maize, oats, potatoes; coal, 
. limestone; cap. 


. Des Mojnes; Dp. 
2,606,000. 


chilla Towa Fi teh U.S.A.; farming, stockbreeding ; 


Bs 1. P Malaya; tin: p. 80,874. 

poh "Pork, 3 to, £, Buffoik, Eng.; agr. imple- 
eee: iron, rly. chairs, brewing ; Pp. 

13,400. 

Ipswich. . N.E. Mass., U.S.A.; textiles, printing ; 

beim. +m Sosqoriand, Australia; farming; 

inueee, rp paca Prov, Chile; iodine 
and nitrate of aaa ; D. 39,282. 

Iquitos, ch. t., Loreto, Peru; shipyards, docks ; 
rubber, cotton, tobacco; p. 40,120. 

Irapuato, c., central Mexico; agr. centre; PR 


_ & 116,600 sq. m.; 
Sumerian and Chal- 


races: Arabs, Kurds; 
crops: dates, wheat, maize, barley, beans 
oilfields; _ communications : rail, 

cap. Baghdad; 


Baghdad-Persian G.; 
Ibid. f Jordan, joined by good road to Amman. 
fe) 0) 
Irbit, t., Sverdlovsk region, U.8.8.R.; mkt., 
Treland, B; greatest 


Pp. 


m!.; 


Blackwater, Barrow, 
ch, mtn. groups—all 
Mourne Mtns., Wicklow Mtns., Mtns. of Kerry ; 
peat bogs over considerable areas, large areas 
grassland; climate, mild and damp; vi cota 
lowland; communica 


sgl anne mead 
canal; p. 4,233, 197, 
Ireland, 1 bs of, independent rep, i 
judes all Ireland except the 6 cos. 
of N. Ireland; agr.: potatoes, turnips and 
— root crops, oats, barley, hay, cattle, sheep, 
. horses; fisheri 


a, 26,600 sq. m.3 D. 2,953,452. 

Irian, see New Guinea, Netherlands. 

Iriga, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is.; hemp, 
core, et D. 30,005. [5,000, 

Tringa, ¢. ganyika coffee, cattle, fruit; p. 

Trish Sea, me between v Britain and 
Treland, marinas N. and 8. with Atlantic 
Ocean; 200 m. long; 50 to 140 m. wide; 
greatest depth 140 fathoms; a. 7,000 sq. m. 

Irkutsk, ¢., Siberia, on Angara Re on Trans- 
Siberian Rly. ; fur; YD. 243,380. 

meee dist,, Lancs, Eng.; soap, candles; 
D 

Iron Gate, Romania; famous rapids in Danube R. 

Iron Knob, t., 8. ‘Australia, 8.W. of P. Augusta; 
iron ore. 

Iron Mountain, ¢., Mich., U.S.A.; former iron 

mining centre; p. 11 080. 

Ironton, c., Ohio, U.8.A.; machinery; coal, iron, 
fireclay ; p. 16,700. 

Ironwood, t., Mich., U.S.A. 3 + iron mining, lumber- 
ing; p. 13, 369, 

Irrawaddy, R,, Burma, flows 8. to Bay of Bengal ; 
Prt quavigable for large steamers 900 m. ; 

ation 

Irtysh, R., Siberia, U.S.8.R., trib. of Ob RB. 
length 2,500 m., two-thirds navigable ; ‘ ee 
by Trans-Siberian Rly. at Omsk. 

Trun, t., N.E. frontier, Spain, nr. San Sebastian : 
tanning and brandy distillery; paper mills, 
frites degh bee aoe eee “iron, oh 
e, burg yr, 3 nm, ¢) emi 
shipbuilding ; p. 14,790. euei 
Irvinestown, t., Fermanagh, Ulster, N. Ireland. 


B Y., U.S.A.; residtl, ; light 


Tn eernE 3,272. 
Irwell, R., Eng., flows nent b sanaieesan ‘to the 


Mersey ; 30m, 


— 


? 


Paths ; aot ;>. 30,000. 

t., Austria ; t. pl., saline baths; p. 
(Ashdod), ancient Philistine ¢., 20 m. 8. of 
tw N.W. Italy, 8. terminal of Simplon Pass 
“tay dn 8.E. France, watered 

a. 8,178 sq. m.; 


sm renoble ; 
cereals; wine, er, cheese ; 
lead, silver, copper; gloves, silks; 


+ PD. 18,612. 
Scot.; trib. (40 m.) of 


Banff, Scot. ; Se Beaters = 
ee F pied entry from 


resort; p. 1,860. 
t. 18 m, W. Kintyre, one of 
les; a. 235 sq. m.; farming, 


dairying, distilleries. 
Isle Jesus (a. 85 sq. m.) in Jesus and Prairies Re., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
I _ Isle Royale (40 m. long) in L, Superior, Michigan, 


koe o Iatahan. 

ee Turkey, N. of Antalya; p. hg + 
aw TED.. former 

a. about 10, 125 sq. m.; 


produce : 


42,449, 
Issyk-kul, L., Kirgizia, U.S.S.R.;_ alt. 4476 ft.; 


- a, 250sqa.m.; drained by Chu “rs 
Istanbul (Constantinople), het chief spt.; 
er cap., S. entrance the Bosporus; 
Turkish t. (Stamboul) of GPS stion 
(Galata and Pera) sep. by the “‘ Golden Horn” ; 
st cat ti lg Fei ; mosque of 
. Sophia; p. p 
? 8. y; cattle, agr.; leather; p. 
© ..16 392. 


islands (chief Sardinia, ae pat in N. 
~~ (Alps) and in centre and 8S. (pennies) 
BR. Po; climate, terranea. ; 
_ other Sateeat on ton bral 
Ds rayoiron and iron D) . ee 
a sulp! iy 
omen and mei’ coals rams: | ilk, 


oT 


a 


oe a8. 26 sq. m.; | 


og ee 


ares 7 re) o 
canttal tome es D. 46.110. a fisheries é 


miele walt 1875, al tn. in B ppl Ra Min ate 
min., chest m: razil ; 9,255 ft. 
ere t., S.W. Paraguay; lace "making ; DP. 


R., Hants, Eng.: flows to eins 


Matar: ae a L., NY. US 

on oe 

Cornell Univ. : tric clocks; p. 20, oo - 
the Ionian Is,, Greece ; a Bt ed. m.; 


; Rchleswig-Holstein, Germany, on 
Stor ms metal founding, shipbuilding ; P. 


Ivanovo, ¢., U.S.S. tips gar > te 
fron eid chem Ere Pp. 285. ‘i tiles, 
Ivigtut, settlement, ” Greenland ; 


pn i 
Iviza, one Te pases Ts, in the Mediterranean, 


Fr. stares Africa; a. 184,170’ sa. mn. 
. ical; race, Negro; e, 
mahogany; dense forests; cap. ‘Abid: 


Dora Baltea, Italy, nr. Turin: a 

ton mnfs.; p. 14,473. 
t Seine’ R., sub. to Paris; & 
organs, chemicals, iron and steel; p. 42,445, i 
Iwamizawa, 1. W. Hokkaido, Japan ; By. boxe 


+ DvD. ae 
. Hokkaido, po 


"9 j 


, 


Ttzehoe, ¢. 


copper, ’ 


H 86,000. 
Brabant, Belgium; sub. to B q 
Yaiaalgo St., Mexico; silver; 


industi.; p. 4,720. ny 
weed ae commune, N.W. Belgium ; linen, tobacco; si 
dD ei 
whew te Udmurt, USSR. p. 175,740. _* 
Izieux, t., nr. St. Etienne, dep. re, : 
Izmail, formerly proy. of Bessarabia, Romania, — : 


$.8.R. in 1940, and now part of 
Ukrainian 8.8.R. 


-Izmail, t., yaa on Danube R.; cereals, “wool, 


hides: p. 2. 4,000. ” 
loss. E. end of Sea of Marmara, Turkey; 


duane tobacco, vy 
Izmir (Smyrna), c., Turkey, at head of La of on. " 
Anatolia ; exports figs, 
carpets, rugs, etc.; a very ancient and “historic 
oy commercial centre of the Levant; p. 
mar t., nr. Popocatepetl, Puebla, Mexico; p. 


7,065. 
. | Izyum, t., on Donets R., Ukraine, U.8.8.R. 


J 


Jabbok, R., Syria, trib. of Jordan R.; 45 m, 

J he N. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, on 
Neisse R.; p. 23,112. 

Jaboatoa, c., E. Brazil, sub. of Recife; p. 13,102. 
hha te <a Spain, at foot of Pyrenees; p. 


N.W. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; 
uranium jhtiae? D. 6,806. 

Jackson, ¢., on Grand R., Mich., U.S.A. : 
motives, motor car accessories ; p. 49, 656. 

7 a . of Mississippi, ‘U.S.A. cotton 
4,5 


tr.; 

Tennessee, U.S.A.; uniy.; cotton, 
are ied oil, engines, sewing machines; p. 
re Ohio, U.S.A.; foundries, gas wells; 


. Florida, Oa ie St. John’s ~ 
; fish, fruit; phos- 
phates ; p. 233,600 (more “ae half coloured). 
Jacksonville, i Texas, U.S.A.; rly. centre; fruit, 
vegetables, cotton; p. 7,213. 


yo 


loco- 


« 


Jacksonville, c., Lll., U.S. A.; woollens, rly. wks. ; 
Dp. 22,000. 
Jacmel, spt., 8. coast, Rep. of Haiti, 


Jacobabad, Frontier stn., Sind, Pakistan; one of 

F gh ” ue tt oe the Indian sub-continent; 
p. 15,74 

sae t on Itapicura R., Baia, Brazil; p. 


2 aw Ss 
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oo ah o eae ae ae 5 ie ee 


ts =. tau SS 


ee ee er 


hosp raa t., on Riet R., Orange Free State, S. 


Afric 
sacobsiadt see Sa maner é 
Jacques-Cartier, R . Quebec, Canada; trib. of 
J fe ae vane, tu North Sea, Germany; 
ade or Jahde, estuary, Nor : 
fine harbour and entrance to port of Wilhelms- 


Jaen, prov., S. Spain; a. 5,209 sq. m.; mines, 
mone garden produce, leather, weaving; DP. 
_ 790,902. 


Jaen, cap. c., of J., N. of Granada; p. 61,252. 


Jafta—Tel Aviv, t., on est. of Israel; orange-growing 
dist.; p. 285, 000. 

Jafina, ae spt., N. Ceylon; p. 63,000. 

Jagdalpur, t., Madhya Pradesh, India; p. 10,128. 

Jagersfontein, Orange Free State, s Africa ; 
diamonds; p. 2,978. 

, t., DF. Morava R., Jugoslavia. 

Fars, Persia; tobacco, dates; p. 


000. 
Jaipur, terr., Rajasthan, India; a, 15,610 sq. m.; 
iron, copper, marble; p. 3,040,876. 

Jaipur, ao c. of Rajasthan, commercial centre ; p. 


175,810. 

Jaisalmer, t , Rajasthan; p. 7,120. 

Jakerta (Batavia), t., cap., Java, Indonesia; 
commercial centre; coffee, rice, sugar, in- 


digo, spices, rubber, petroleum; p. 533,015. 
Jalalabad, ¢., S. Kabul R., Afghanistan; _ p. 
14,456. {India. 


Jalalabad, f., Muzaffarnagar dist., Uttar Pradesh, 


Jalapa, dep., S.E, Guatamala ; maize, beans; a. 
797 sq. m.: D. 124,855; cap. J., p- 9,968. 

Jalapa, cap., Veracruz st., “Mexico ;’ p. 46,827. 

alisco, Pacific st., Mexico; a. 31. 149 sq. m.; 
well timbered, agr., mining; cap. Guadalajara; 
p. 1,418,310. 

Jallieu, ptnmunh Tsére dep., S.E. France; light 

ay iW. i Hyderabad, India, E. of Auranga- 

Jala, t. 8: B. Persia, close to Pakistan frontier. 

Jaluit, T . Marshall Is., Pacific Ocean. 

Jamaica, principal I. of Brit, W. Indies; divided 
into three cos., Middlesex, Surrey, and Corn- 
wall; a. 4,411 ™m. mountainous, highest 
feak (in Blue Mths, ) 7,420 ft.; exports sugar, 
#um, spices, coffee ; cap. enon p. 1,389,000. 

Jamaica, t., Long I., ‘N.Y. City, U.S.A, 

Jamalpur, t., N.B. Bengal, Pakistan; p. 23,077. 

er eee i, NE. Bihar, Indian Gnion: P. 

Jambes, commune, S. Belgium, sub. of Namur; 
glass, engineering; p. 7,954. 

James (or Powhattan), R., Virginia, U.S.A.; 
noms from Blue Ridge to Chesapeake Bay; 

m. 
ree ye lt 8. part of Hudson Bay (length about 
ee he Ellsworth Land, Antarctica; claimed 
y 

Jamestown, c., N. D., U.8.A.; food 
processing; p. 8,790. 

Jamestown, f., nr. Balloch, Oe eae Scot. 

Jamestown, cap., spt., St. Helena I 

Jamestown, c., W. N.Y. USA: 
resort and mftg.; p. 42, 638, 

Jamestown, t., dist., Virginia, U.S,A.,, nr, mouth of 
James R., where first English permanent settle- 
ment was founded 1607. 

Jammer Bay, bay, W. coast of Vendsyssel, Jut- 
land, Denmark. 

Jammu and Kashmir, reg. N. India, 84,471 sq. m.; 
traversed by ranges of the Himalayas; in 
Jhelum valley is the lovely ‘‘ Happy Valley,” 
vale of K.; rich agr. dists.; also noted for 
textile products; cen Srinagar; winter cap. 
Jammu; p. 4,270,001 

Jamshedpur, t., Biber ‘India, W. of Calcutta; 
Tata iron and steel wks.; p, 148,711. 

arn co., Sweden; a. 19,967 sa. m.; Pp. 

Janesville, t., Wisconsin, U.S.A.; in agr. region; 
textiles, machinery ; D. 27,500. 

Janina see Ioannina. 

Janiuay, t., Panay, Philippines; 
fabrics. 

Janjira, t., Bombay state, India. 

Jan Mayen I., between Spitzbergen and Iceland, 
Arctic Ocean, a. about.144 sa. m.; belongs to 
Norway; seal and whale fisheries; government 
weather-forecast stn, 


cattle ; 


summer 


fine woven 


ee a a ee 
’ z _ ~~ 3 a le 


aaa ae 


GAZETTEER meee WORLD 


eee te, i 
‘ace agr. ; 

according to latitude, in N. temperate, in 8. 
sub-tropical, warm summers, abundant rain- 
fall; vegetation, broad-leaved forest and 
meadows, coniferous forest; fine harbours, 
good communications; ch. ‘industries; agr., 
rice, cereals, mulberry and silk, tobacco, cotton, 
tea; jron, copper; lumber; fisheries; 
textiles, silks, cottons, woollens; shipbuilding, 


engineering, ery, paper; cap. Tokyo; 
DP. be nat 896. 
Japan, Sea of, portion of Pacific Ocean between 


Korea, aS8 R., and Japan. 


Jappen r. Geelvink Bay, New Guinea, Indonesia. 


Japura, R. rising in the Andes of Colombia, 5. 

America, — fiowing through Brazil to Amazon 
<a m. 

Jargeau, ¢., Loiret dep., France; Joan of Arc 
defeated ‘English, 1429; p.1 234. 

sarocin, t., Poland, 8. of Poznan; p. 11,818. 

Jaroslaw, mftg. t., Galicia, Poland, on San R.; 
garrison; p. 19, 1376. 

Jarrahi, R., ow. Persia, flows into Persian G. 
Jarrow, mun. bor., on Tyne R., co. Durham, Eng. ; 
shipbuilding; ‘suffered severely in depression 
after First World War; light industries being 

« introduced into area; birthplace of Venerable 
Bede; p. 28,410. ‘ 

Jask, spt., on G. of Oman, Persia. 

Jaslow, commune, Rzeszow dep., Poland: oil 
wells; p. 12,000. 

comes; js a Texas, U.S.A.; cattle, agr., lumber; 
DP. 

Jassy (Iasi), t., Romania; former cap. Moldavia; 
Ls Vineyard dist.; active tr. and mnfs.; p. 

JAszbereny, t., Hungary; on Zagyva R.; p. 31,070. 

aa Valencia, Spain; wine, oil, fruit; p. 

Bien Sio Paulo st., S.E. Brazil; coffee; p. 


655. 

Jauf, t., Nejd, Saudi Arabia; p. exceeds 10,000. 

age Pe ge dep., Central Peru, E. of Lima; 
Pp. 8, s 

Jaunpur, t., Uttar Pradesh, India, on Gumti R.; 

perfumes; p. 32 069. 

Java, ch. I., Indonesia; a. 50,390 sq. = ag 4 
(many volcanic) ; Toftiest peak, 12,057 ft.; 
agr., rubber, to , sugar, coffee, gai oil 
palms, cinchona, spices; coal, tin, gold, silver : 
teak forests ; petroleum, densely populated : 
cap. Jakarta ; p. (inc. Madura) 41,720,000. 

Javari (Yavari) R., forms boundary between Peru 
and Brazil, trib, of Amazon R. 

Java Sea, part of the Pacific Ocean between N. 
est. Java, Borneo, and Sumatra, 

Jawalapur, ¢., on Ganges R., Uttar Pradesh, 


t., Lower Silesia, Poland; p. 


Jaworzno, indusil. t., Poland, nr. Cracow; coal; 
p. 17,000. 

Jaxartes R., see Syr Darya. 

Jayuya, municipality, central Puerto Rico; 
sugar, tobacco, cotton; p. 14,589. 

Jeanerette, t., S. La., U.S.A.; sugar, pecan nuts, 
rice; D. 3,362. 

Jeanette, bor. Penns., U.S.A. ; natural gas region. 

Jebba, t., on Niger R., ‘Nigeria, W. Africa; p. 1,000. 

Jebel Aulia, S. of Khartoum, ‘Anglo-Ngyptian 
sin proposed site for dam across White 


Jebel ed Druz, terr., S.E. of Hauran, Syria; ch. t. 
Es Suweida. 

Jebel el Akhdar, Libya; coast dist. 

pies , high tableland of Syria; alt. 

Jebel Serbal, min., nr. Horeb, Sinai peninsula 
gate: alt. 6, 760 ft. 

bel Shammar, dis , Central Saudi Arabia. 

Jenboeee burgh, Roba Scot.; on Jed R.; 
abbey ruins, tweeds, woollens, rayon; p. 3,533. 

Jeddore, fishery t., on cst. Nova Scotia, nr. Halifax. 

Jefferson, c., Wisconsin, U.S.A; D. 3,059. ‘ 

Jefierson, t., Texas, U. S.A.; near Oilfield: cattle, 
grain; p. 2,797. 

Jefierson City; cap., Missouri, on the Missouri R., 
eee shoes, "tiles, farm Anip lemon iste P. 


ndia, 
Jawor, (Jauer), 
12, 


de» 1 man) ape oe 
* > v 


2,706. 
. Ky., U.8S.A.; on coalfield: p. 
bor., Penns., U.S.A.; residthL; p. 


cattle, ers am "St. 
. New Jersey, USA., 


Sea Mediterranean ; 
City” or “City of ange a of the Jews and 
ef 4 age hp Mohammedans ; 


Jesselton, impt. ept., W. coast, N. 


tn. 9270. 


Jhansi, t.. Uttar Pradesh, India: p. 103,254. 
Thelam, #., most W. of the five Ra. of the Punjab, 
a flowing Kashmir to join the 


_Jibuti, cap., Fr. Somaliland; impt. transit tr. 
a ‘Ethiopia and the outer world; p. 


- ati "NE. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; mkt.; 
tis nar nr. Mecca ; p. about 40,000. 
aida. Mora Czechoslovakia; timber, 
textiles D. ”. 23, —. 
mntera, t. 


from 


ome la Fro. .. nr. Cadiz, Spain; p. 
imma, t., prov., Ethiopia; ch. product Jirmma 
coffee ; “connected by road with Addis Ababa. 

Jipijapa, c., W. Ecuador; straw hats; p. 8,000. 

seer Pessoa, cap., Paraiba St., Brazil; p. 
10 


Joazeiro, t., Baia, Brazil, on Sio Francisco R 
Jodhpur, ¢., Rajasthan, Indian Union, c. with 


many fine buildings; p. i768 @- 
. Finland; p. 


— in ‘of Ls., 

6. 

J 05 Java, Sea of Sem 

Se rgabate. by rail; citadel, mien mace palace ; 


Joénsuu, t., on cha 
p. 137,000. 

‘Johanna, I. of the Comoro group in Mozambique 
- . Channel; p. 12,870. 

‘Johannesburg, ty §. Africa; univ.; 
gold-mining centre of Witwatersrand; tobacco, 
brewing, ironfounding, printing: p. i. 786 
. John o’ Groat’s House, place, nr. N.E. 

4 of Gr. Britain, Caithness, Scot. 


tremity | 


j Johnshaven, fishing vil. Kin rine, Soot, 
Johnsonburg, bor., Penns. eg ne e} 


paper, iron and steel ; 55, 

Jobnson ¢ City, t., . N.Y. sar en 
per; p. 18,039. 

City, t., NE. Temn., USA. ; mkt, 


enialer s 
oa textile indus. ; 


10,666. - 
ay memes oe R., Penns., U.S.A.; 
immense shoal wks. ; 0.700. 

Johore, st., age of Bialara at 8. end of peninsula 
a. 7,330 sq. ‘orested; rubber, rice, copra, 

pineapples ; ~ baron two-fifths 

— Baba, f free port, Malaya; cap. of Johore 

=: a Bones into Axar Fiord, pe ria 

pone t., El US.A.; rly. and mftg. centre; 


Joliette t. . Quebec, Canada; woollens, paper, 


tobacco; Pp. 12,749. 
ti, U8.A.; p. 11,729. 


Arkansas, 
» t. on L. Vattern, Sweden; 
ees er a. 7 gts m.; paper, carpets, 


matches: p. 26. b 
bec, Canada; lumber, rly. 


a = : Biisourl, U.S.A; lead-mining; p. 


p Becta kimodom, bounded by Israel, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, and Iraq: 4. 34,750 sq. m.; but 
lge. areas of bom E 
and c= Dp. Amman; p. ri se (1948). 

Jordan, Z. femtens in Bible ‘history ; flowing 8. 


a ‘Anti-Lebanon along a sinuous course, 
Dead Sea, its — 


y below sea-level to the 
rasaicy and a depth render it unnavig- 
abie, and no t. of any importance has ever been 
built on its banks ; 120 m. 

Michoacan st., Mexico; alt. 


Jotunheimen, min. region, central Norway; Gold- 
poteee, alt. 8,097 ft., Glittertind, alt. 


8,048 ft. 

Joux, L. de, Vaud, Switzerland. 

Joyce’s Country, 
Treland. 

Juan de Fuca Strait, between Vancouver I. and 
Washington St., U.S.A. 

Juan tec rocky I. belonging to Chile, in 
8. Pacific; sq. m.; mri te for Alex. 
Selkirk eal Crusoe), 17 

Juba, Ltn Africa, flows to indian ¢ Ocean, nr, the 


Jorullo, volcano, 
4,265 ft. 


. 10 
Madhya Pradesh, India; carpets, 
cottons ; Oil mills; p. 140,227. 


Juby, C., Rio de Oro., N.W. Africa. 

Jucar, R. E. Spain, flowing 250 m. to Mediter- 
ranean, nr. Valencia. 

spre pe t., Mexico, nr. Guadalajara; p. 

Cen cro t.. ee Mexico; mkt. for rich agr. 
region; p. 14,550. 


oe s., div. of Palestine in the Roman 


Sullenbure, t., on Mur B., Styria, Austria ; p. 


Juggernaut, see Puri. 

Jugoslavia, Raderal People’s Rep., comprising 
former terrs. of Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Slavonia ; 
a. 95,558 sq. m.; fai . Wheat, maize, 
barley, rye, oats, fruits, plums; sheep, cattle, 


pigs, goats; timber, coal, iron, copper, chro- 
mium, salt, bauxite; cap. Belgrade; p. 
15,751,938. 


Juiz de Fora, mnfg. t., E. Brazil; textiles, lumber; 


p. 85,000. 

‘ujuy; prov., Argentina; a. 16,859 sq. m.; cap. 

J.,D. 12,500 ; p. (of prov.) 166,782. 

Julian Alps, ‘min, range, Venetia, Carinthia, 
comics and Croatia; highest peak, Triglav, 


> D. 56,906; 


R., Charente-Inférieure, 


agr. 
also phosphate deposits 


mountainous dist., Galway, — 


Equatorial Prov., Anglo-Egyptian 
000. ' 
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“a haa) Greenland, N.W. of C. Farewell. 
ar ‘Pifanehe Me Sun Punjab, India; cotton and silk 


mnfs, ; anftg. and 


ee 
he 
Le 
st 
e 
3B 
pa 
¢ 
fE 


21,165, 
R., ch. trib. of Ganges R., rises in the 
¥ ea alar es and flows past Delhi and Agra to 
7 Allahabad; 860 m. 


Junagadh, st., of Saurashtra Union, India; a. 
—._: 8,897 sa, m.; p. 815,535. j 
z ‘Junetion, t., Texas, U.S.A.; mkt.; resort; p. 
ion City, Kansas, U.8.A.; p. 12,058. 
) “aan i it Brasil; iy. junction, eotton 
y “Tangs. } Dp. 29,891. 


ste Juneau ¢ City, hog we settlement, Alaska ; gold ; 

us es; p. 5, 

: Jungfrau, peak, Bernese Oberland, Switzerland ; 

. height” 18,669 ft eeu rly. from Kleine 
f cheidegg ungfra 

: Shepway ba eit U.S.A.; flows to the Susque- 
anna at Petersburg. 

Junin, inland dep., Peru, traversed by the Andes; 
a. 22,814 sq. m.; copper, silver, lead; ch. t. 
Huancayo; p. 423,636. 

— Jura, mtn. chain, Swiizerland and France (180 m. 

: eee eee alt. 
ss 4 

: Jura, dep., KE, France, named from the mtns.; 
1,951 sq. m.; many vineyards; forests, cereals, 
watches, toys; p. oye ae 

. Jura, I. off W. 


Honduras, C. America; farming, 
, mining: e 10,990. 
‘Jutland, peninsrila, Denmark; a. 11,411 sq. m.; 
intensive agr. and poultry farming Ded, 826,056. 
Jyviiskyli, ¢., central Finland; mkt; pulp and 
-- paper; p, 21,776. 


i K 
4, see Godwin-Austen, Mt. 
Kabankalan, yeaa, ay Occidental, 
Fee areal agr. 5 29,3. 
Kab: » tay DY, itt Baikal, E. Siberia, USSR. ; 


agr. and industl. 

Kabardinian, A.S.S.R., Transcaucasia, U.S.S8.R.; ; 
a. 8,600 sq. m.; mtns., Mt. Elbruz 18,468 ft. ; 
maize, grt sheep and cattle. 

Kabinda, ¢., Angola, on coast of K. dist. N. of 
Congo estuary ; Pp. 1,000. 

Kabul, cap., prov., ata heaters ‘on Kabul Rs 8. 
of the Hindu Kush; 6 .900 ft. above sea; univ. : 
p. (of 0.) 120,000. 

R., flowing through Afghanistan to the 
Indus R. at Peshawar, Pakistan; 270 m. 

Kachin, st., Burma ; comprising former Myitkyina 

and Bhamo dists. 

Kadi, t., Bombay, India.; spinning, brass and 
copper work; p. 74,000. 

, Kadina, t Bex Wallaroo, 8. Australia; agr. dist. 

pares) .. E, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.: mnfg.; D. 


8,360. 
adi, N. Nigeria; cap. of Northern Proys. ; 


Kaffraria, extensive dist., C. of Good Hope, 8, 
Africa, comprising Griqualand E., Tembuland, 
Transkei, and Pondoland. 
afue R., N. Rhodesia; famous gorge. 

Kagora, t., Nigeria, W. ‘Africa, 8.W. of Jos. 

Kagoshima, spt., at 8.end of Kyushu I., Japan; 

3, 

Kahoolawe, Hawaiian Is. ; 
inhabi 

Kalapel, ee 


; 
; a. 45 sq. m.; un- 
‘ on the Waimakariri R., New Zealand, 
14 m. by rail from Christchurch ; p. 1,160. 
i Kaiteng, c., cap., of Honan proy., on Hwang-Ho 
R., China ; one of the most ancient cities in the 
empire; cottons; p, about 223,000. 
| Kaikoura, t., on cat. of Marlborough, 8. I., New 
; Zealand; in this region are the Kaikoura 
ranges, in which the highest peaks are Tai- 
pugenuku (9,465 ft.) and Alarm (9,400 ft.). 
. Kaiping, dist. and t., N.E. Hopeh prov., China; 
coal mining ; p. of t., 29,361. 
Kairouan, holy c. of the Moslems, 80 m. 8.8.E. of 


“Raita N. -Aftion Panes circa A.D. A 
870; mosque ; Bee = 


itern, “Germany, nr Mann- 
heim; iron, saa tien Vee tobacco; p. ». 62,219. 


te 9 proy., 'y germany anc. 

Benedictine monas p. 2 5 a : 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Australian Dependency, s 
Antarctica, 


Kaishu, cap. of Kokai prov., W. Korea ; Dp. 29,688. 
Kaiyvan, t. Manchuria: on riy., mkt., soya- 


beans; p. 34, 
Kajaani, t., Pe bait. weed: D. 8,732. 
Kakh, 


“9 De 


t., Romania, on Danube R., opposite 


Vidin. 
Kalahari Desert, or. infertile tract of . Central’ 
Africa, ie erg the Orange R. and the Zam- 


besi, mainly in Bechuanaland Protectorate + 
alt. 3,700 fhe: a. 20,000 sq. m.; inhabited — 
chiefly by Bushmen. 


t.. Peloponnese, Greece, nr. — 
silk industry, figs, currants, olive oil export; 


D. 35,033. 
» cap., K. co. on K.R. (200 m. long); 
Michigan, USA: rly. centre, engineering; 
co! “4 p. 58,000. : 
ta Bay, Black Sea, W. cst. Crimea, U.S.8.R 
Kalat or Khelat, eect ye Pakistan; a. 
53,995 sq.m.; p.1 
— ore Ry Spexborete Scot., trib. of Teviot 


Kaan’ ¥ Gortha, 4 , Chahar, China, nr. the Great 
Wall; large tr. "in tea, wool, hides: 'p. 130,000. 
Kalgoorlie, ¢., nr. Coolgardie, W. Australia: 
— — 900 area and centre of pastoral — 
: p 1 


B. 
buildings ; 
chemicals, sugar-beet; tea centre; p. 968,400. 

» New prov., R.S.FS.R., U.S.S.R.. cap. 


Kalispell, t., Mont., U.S.A.; mkt. for agr. region, 
lumber ; ‘p, 8,245. 
pa t., Poland, on Prosna R.; linen factories; — 


48,000. 
Kalic. : a anne werebatis) Germany; iron 


and chemical ‘ 
Kalmar, spt., Sweden, on E. cst.; matth and 
tobacco factories, busy trade ; p. 24,600; in 


K. co.; a. 4,485 sq. m.; p. 233,492. 

Kalocsa, t., Hungary, on Danube R.; cath, 
palace; wine; p. 12,000 

Kaluga, t., U.S.S.R., on “hice R.; leather; p. 


89,4 
Kalushin, ¢., S.W. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; mines salt, 
potassium, brewing ; leather ; p. 14 699. 
west spt., Thana dist. Bombay, Tndia: Pp. 


Kama, R., U.S.S.R., trib. of Volga R., which it 
joins 8. of Kazan; 1,400 m. 


oro  . N. Honshu, Japan ; foundries; p. 


iat i., Rajasthan, India, N. of Bharatpur. 

Kamaran I., Red Sea, under Aden admin. ; 
quarantine stn. for pilgrims travelling to Mecca 
from the E.; a, 22sqa.m.; p. about 2,200. 

Kamchatka, penin., east U.S.S.R., Asia; 
a. 465,637 sq. m.; with volcanoes 
(Klyuchevsk, sr 16, 512. ty: mineral wealth, 
fisheries on cst., climate cold, wet and foggy: 
hee Pe A alge: on E. est., good roadstead ; 


500 
tear, ts Westphalia, Germany; coal, leather, 
metals; p. 11,686. 


Kamenets Podolski, t., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.;  brew- 
ing, tobacco; p. 25, 000. 


Kamensk, dist,. Moldavian 8.8.R. ; f U.S.8.R. 


ae t,, on N, Donets R., U.S.8.R.; coal- 
Kamensk Uralsk, ¢., U.S.S.R.; p. 50,897.) 


Kamet, mtn., N. Garhwal dist., Fimalayhees alt, 
=e Sy highest: mtn, yet climbed (Smythe. 

Kamloops, c., Brit Columbia, on Thompson RB; 
pote 4 known adh! Apres soon 
entre for mining and grazing = Pp. 5,959. 

2 t., Quebec, Canada, on S' . Lawrence 


: i 
ae 


Lee 


spt.. Indo-China; pepper: p. 3. 
Kamptee, ¢.. by Nagpur, Madhya Pradesh, Tada 


Eek oernayt ant , 
atten mn ign a 
Kanauj, ancient c nr. Ganges agree 
India, W. ef iadmows mosque; p. 2 
|, a Kaga, Honshu, Japan: aiike and 
pottery ; D. 231,450. 
bdy., N.E. 


on Nepal-Sikkim 
_ India; 3) tighest rata in world; alt. 23,146 ft. 
. Afghanistan; ‘mountainous; 


- 


and former 
from 


‘Kandy, ¢., nr. centre of Ceylon, beautiful, 
_. historical. prosperous ; Tany fine temples: 


33. 
rhe N. of L. Chad, Fr. Equatorial 
Kangaroo I., off coast of S. Australia; a. 1,970 


sq. m. 
ee ae 
| ju, t., Labrador pen., Canada; iron. 
t, on K. R. (230 m3 M. U.S.A.; farm 
, ;_machinery ; 27,000. 
/ NC. USA; "Nextlen DP. 7,896. 


_ Kannopolis, t 
Kano, t., N. Nigeria, gr. emporium for for the Central 
Badan ; impt. airport and rly. terminus; p. 


” ‘Kansas, st., W. operat U.8.A.; &, 82,118 
sq. m.; called “Sunflower State 
farming, ob 4 wheat; cattle, dairy: 
ing, pigs; coal, petroleum, natural gas, lead, 
meat-packing, flour 


5 -milling; cap. 
p. 1,968,000. 
Ly City, Missouri, U.S.A.: great lf 
| mart; p. 399,178; 


prov., China; a. 151,161 
'- Lanchow; cereals, poppy; p. 6,706, 
| ea, rural dist., mkt. t., Cork, Ireland; 


| Fonds t., Bechuanaland Protectorate, 8. Africa ; 


cap, of Bangwake tsi tribe; p. 12,000. 
. Taiwan ; exports rice, 


aaah 1 cilaivalinrwrbeatcehdcp tenia sent 
: ‘Aus as Ss. centr. 
Karte, ¢., Orel, U.S.8.R.; hemp factories and 


oil wks. ; p. 10,000. 
- Barachi, spt., cap., Pakistan; on the Indus delta; 


| thriving trade: airport, wheat and hides; 

- __. p. 259,492. 

| Karaganda, t., Kazakhstan, U.S.8.R.; town 
one ae {926 on impt. new coalfield; p. 

_ Karakorum Mitns., separating E. Turkestan from 


Serre highest peak K* (Godwin—Austen) 
- Kara-Kum, see Qara Qu. 
Kara Sea, Arctic Ocean, E. of Novaya Zemlya, 
navigation open July—Sept. 
spt., N.W. Kyushu, Japan; coal; p. 


46,442, 

t., Rajasthan, S.E. of Jaipur, India. 
naan k N.W. of Hilla, Iraq; centre of 
pierimage. nosed of Shiites; p. 28,000. 

Karcag, .. E. Hungary; tortoiseshell goods; p. 


24,565. 

Karelo-Finnish §.8.R., constituent rep., U.S.8.R.; 
a. 69,720 sq. m.; ia Se anetiee rich in 
timber, minerals, ” precious metals; p. 900,000. 

Sts., Burma, between Siam and Lower 
Burma, drained by Salween R., comprising 
- Kantarawaddy, Bawlake, and Kyebogyi; a. 
4,280 Pe + dD. apf 

> ‘rench us dia; p. (of prov.) 
40,541, (of t.) 1963. 

1 (61st Kd.) se 
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§.W. Persia; trib, of Karun Ri 6 
é, between 
bh hest peak 


Jugoslavia, 8.W. of Zagreb; 
, wat, pl., on Ohre R., Czechoslovakia ; 
Pr. ela 
ch. naval stn., Sweden, on the 8, est. ; 


t. on N. shore L. Van Sweden ; 
ironwks., aa match factories ; D. 37,943 ae 
Ceo-olte of 


vil., Upper Egypt on Nile, 
Thebes ; Prong temples. 
Karolinenthal, rk} as to Paaue Czechoslovakia. 
. between Rhodes and Crete, 


Czechoslovakia ; 


. Central Bulgaria; captured at the 

gurrender’ of the Sipka Pass 1878 from the 
famous for attar of roses. 

| Kashan, prov. Persia, between Isfahan and Qum 
cap. c. “gf 5 carpets p. 45,000 

c., Chinese Turkestan ; 

‘textiles D. 80,000 estimated. 
E. T urkestan’; flowing 500 m. to the 


coal, 


f ng, E. China, on Grand 
; mkt, and tr. centre; p. 60,000. 
and Kashmir. 


| Kassala, prov., Anglo-Egyptian Pgs a. 
134,460 sq.m.; p. 719,000; cap. K., p. 35,000. 
Kassel, t., Germany; p. 217,085, 


Hessen, 
Kastamonv, f., Karasu, Turkey; cap. of Turldsh 


I. same name; great commercial centre; fruit, 
cotten, mohair; p, 12,565. 
t.,N. Greece; E. of Vérroia; p. 11,121. 


Katahain, min., N. of Bangor, Maine, UB.A: 
alt. 5,385 ft. 
Katanga, 


prov., Belgian Congo; a. 180,000 sq. m.; 
copper, radium, uranium, cattle; p. 1,178,029. 
Katmandu, cay., Nepal, on Vishnumati R., 75 m. 
from Indian frontier; picturesque architecture, 
ancient carved woodwork; caravan ry ; 
Pp. 108,805; of surrounding. valley 450,000 
Kathiawar, peni , forming st. union of 
Seurashtra, India. 
| Katoomba. sce Blue Mountains. 
Katowice tz), industl. c., Upper 
er er Poland ; fronwks. and Soaliastone: 
p. 


Katrine, tote, 8.W. Perth, Scot., on Telth R., 
m. long; principal source of Glasgow wate 
supply ; ‘beautiful scenery. 

Kattegat, arm of North Sea linked with Baltic; 
40-70 m. wide. 


ae ag » Hawaiian Is.; a, 555 8d. m.; Dp. 
Kaunas (Kovno), t., Lithuania, USS.R., on 
Niemen R.; pre "time cap.; v.; metal 


—— D. 162,365 

Kaura Namoia, ¢., N.W. Nigeria; p. 1,000. 

Kavajé, t., on Adriatic Sea, Albania; p. 7,000. 

Kavalla, prefecture, t., Greece, on Bay of Kavalla; 
great tobacco- preparing and exporting centre; 
p. (of prefecture) 185,789, (of t.) 49,667. 

Kawasaki, c., Honshu, S. sub, of Tokyo; pilgrims; 
engineering; p. 214,000. 

Kayes, A Fr. ae ¥r. W. Africa, on Senegal 
Bas 19,00 

Kayber, ‘t, Seay: §.E. of Ankara; p. 57,698. 

Kazakshtan, constituent TED., 38.R.;  & 
1,072,797 sq. 10.; cap. Alma-Ata; steppe wit ee 
stock-raising; large desert areas, being mad 
fertile by irrigation; grain in N.; coal a 
Lip amg: minerals; p. 6,145,937. 

Kazan, cap. t., Tatar Rep., impt. tr. centre for 
E. USER Turkestan, Bokhara, and Iran; 
cath., uniy.; soap and candle factories; 
p. 401 665. 

Kazan Retto (Volcano Is.), group of I3., Pacific 
Ocean, 8. of Ogasawara Is. and of Japan. 

Kazerun, ¢., 8.W. Iran; oranges, cotton, opium ; 

000. 


o OS 


¥ 
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p. 55,000. 
Keady, t., Armagh, N. Ireland. 
Kearny, t., New Jersey, U.S.A.; monfs.; Dp. 


39,467. 

Kearsage, 7., Lancs, Eng.; mnfs, 

Kearsley, wrb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; coal, cotton; 
p. 10,520. : 

Kecskemet, indusil. ¢., nr. Budapest, Hungary; 
p. 87,269. 

Kedah, Fed. of Malaya; 2. 3,660 sq. m.; cap. 
Alor Star; rice, rubber, coconuts; p. 614,738. 
Kedarnath, place of pilgrimage, Himalayas, Gar- 

whal, India, 
i ree mgs Is.. 
Keelung, t., N. Taiwan. 
on” nr. Ballater, Forfar and Aberdeen, 
Scot.; alt. 3,077 ft. 
Keene, c., New Hampshire, U.S.A.; monfs.; p. 
13,832. 
Keeper, min., Tipperary, Ireland ; alt. 2,265 ft. 
Reewatin, dist., Canada, N.W. Terr., chiefly 
“barren Jands ”’; a, 228,160 sq. m. 
KeiIs., group, off Coast of New Guinea, Indonesia ; 
rice and pearl fishing; p. 50,648. 
Keighiey, mun. bor., t.. W.R. Yorks; worsteds, 
woollens, weaving machinery; p. 56,680. 
Keith, burgh, on Isla R., Banff, Scot.; mftg. 
industries; in agr. dist.; p. 4,445. 
Kelantan, st., Fed. of Malaya; a. 5,720 sq. m.; 
cap. Kota Bharu; rice, coconuts, mene 
235. 
lead mines; p. 
. dist., mkt, t., on Blackwater R., Meath, 
and; p, 2,141, 
Kelowna, t., Brit. Columbia, Canada; p. 5,718. 
burgh, on Tweed R., Roxburgh, Scot. ; 


>; 21m, 

Kemerovo, t., S.E. of Tomsk, U.S8.S.R.; 
chemicals; p. 132,978. 

Kemi (Kymmene), dep., Finland; a. 3,587 sq. m.; 
cap. K., on G. of Bothnia; p. 628,300. 

Kemijarvi, t., on Kemijoki R., N. Finland. 

Kempsey, t., N.S.W., Australia; p. 6,330. 

Kempston, wrb. dist., Bedford, Eng. ; p. 8,708. 

‘onion iq Bavaria, Germany, nr. L. Constance; 
Dp. 37, 

R., India, flows to the Jumna; 230 m. 

Ken, #., Scotland, trib. of Dee; 28 m. 

Kendal, mun. bor., mkt. t., on Kent R., Westmor- 
land, Eng.; woollens; p. 18,260. 

Kendallville, c., N.E. Ind., U.S.A.; light engineer- 
ing; p. 5,431, 

Kenilworth, urb. dist., mkt. t.. Warwick, Enc.: 
ruined cas.; p. 10,270. (p. 9,907. 

Kenmare, rural dist., t., on K, R., Kerry, Ireland; 

Kenmore, t., N.Y., U.S.A.; p. 18,612. 

ht R., Maine, U.S.A.; flows to Atlantic: 
200 m. 

Kennet, R., Wilts and Berks, Eng.; trib. of 
Thames R.; 44m. 

Kennington, 8., sub., London, Eng. 

Kenosha, {., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on W. shore of 
L. Michigan; mnfs.; p. 55,500, 

Kensal Green, dist., Middx., sub. N.W. London, 


Eng. 

Kensington, metropolitan bor., W. London, Eng. ; 
mainly residtl.;. contains K, Palace and 
Gardens; p. 173,700. 

Kent, maritime co., 8.B, Eng.; a. 1,525 sq. m.; 
agr., stock-raising, hops and cherries; co. t. 

' Maidstone; p. 1,546,710, 

Kentish Town, residil. indusil. dist., N.W. London, 

Kenton, t., Ohio, U.S.A.; onions; quarries, 
foundries; nevelty mnfs.; p. 7,593. 

Kent’s Cavern, cave, nr. Torquay, Devon, Eng.; 
650 ft. long. 

Kentucky, H. central st., Mississippi basin, U.S.A. ; 
a. 40,109 sq. m.; agr., mining, mnfs.; cap. 
Frankfort; largest c. Louisville, at falls of 
Ohio R.; p. 2,819,000. 

Kentucky, R., U.S.A., flows from Cumberland 
Mtns, to the Ohio R.; 350 m. 

Kenya, Brit. col., protectorate, BH. Africa; a, 
224,960 sa, m.; coastal strip (col.) flat, interior 
(protectorate) elevated and peopled by Whites ; 
climate varies according to elevation; vegeta- 
tion, tropical; forests on coastal belt, semi- 
desert and grasslands on uplands; races 
chiefly Bantu Negroes, Indians, and Arabs; 
agr., maize, sugar, coconuts, sisal, cotton, coffee, 


iron 


226 
Kazvin, t., Navistan, Persia; good transit tr.;)_ pyrethrum ; cattle, sheep ; bam 
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hardwoods; gold; cap. Nairobi; p. 5,373, 
Kenya, Mt., volcanic pk., Kenya; 17,040 ft. 
Keokuk, industl. c., N.E. Missouri, U.S.A., on the 

Mississippi R.; p. 15,076. . 
Keos (Chios), Aigean Is., Greece; p. 78,428; cap. 

K., p. 26,879. : z 
Kephallenia (Cephalonia), one of the Ionian Is., 

Greece; a. 315 sa. m.; currants, olive oil; 
cap. Argostolion; p. 68,093. 
Kepno, t., Central Poland; p. 7,810. 
Kerch, spt., Krim, U.S.S.R.; p. 104,471. bd 
Kergulen, French archipelago, dependency of 

Madagascar, S. of Indian Ocean; whaling and 
fishing station; a. 1,400 sq. 
Keriya, t., Chinese Turkestan, 
centre; Dp. 12,250. , 

t., S.E. Turkmen, caravan and tr. centre; 


p. 7,000. , 
Kérkyra (Corfu), the largest and most N. of 
Ionian Is., Greece; a.274sq.m.; mountainous; 
. 113,209. : 
rkyra, awl, EDs K. I., Greece; wine, fruits, 
olives; D. 33,508. 

Kermadec Is., group belonging to New Zealand, 
600 m. N.N.E. of New Zealand; a. 13 sq. m.; 
meteorological stn. on Sunday I, (largest of 
group); p. 28. 5 
Kerman, prov., Persia, on Persian G.; cap. K.: 

carpet mftg.; Dp. 60,000. 

‘ermansh‘ ¢., Persia; cap. of K. proy., S. of 
Kurdistan; ch. product wool; p. 89,000. 
Kerrville, ¢., Texas, U.S.A.; cattle, cotton, mkt., 
resort; p. 5,572. 

Kerry, maritime co., Ireland, prov. Munster; a. 

1,816 sq. m.; cap. Tralee; p. 133,878. ‘ 
esteven, div., Lincoln, Eng.; embracing Stam- 
ford and Sleaford; p. 128,150. 

Keswick, urd. dist., mkt. t., nr. L. Derwentwater, 
Penrith div., Cumberland, Eng., on Greta R.; 
tourist resort; woollens; p. 4,588. : 
Keta, t., Gold Cst., W. Africa; p. 11,373. 

are TH t., Alaska, U.S.A.; halibut, salmon; 

Pp. 4,695, 

Ketrzyna (Rastenburg), ¢., N.E. Poland, nr. 

Olsztyn; p. 8,000. : 
Kei » mun. bor., mkt. t., Northants, Eng.; 

iron, boots, shoes; p. 37,100. 

Kevelaer, t., Rhine prov., Germany; p. 9,000. 
Kew, sub. London, on Thames R., Surrey, Eng. ; 
opp. Brentford; contains Kew Gardens; Kew 

Observatory in Old Deer Park, Richmond. 
Kew, lge. municipality, sub. to Melbourne, Vic- 

toria, Australia. 

agr.; coal, 


Kewanee, t., N.W. Ill, U.S.A.; 
engineering ;_p. 19,500. 

J., U.S.A.; fishing; shipyards; 
mnfg.; p. 5,147, 

Key West, c., Florida, U,S.A., on sm. island same 
name about 100 m. from the mainland; naval 
stn. and cigar factories; nearest U.S.A. port 
to the Panama Canal; p. 17,763. 

Khabarovsk, ¢., on Amur R., U.S.S.R.; cath.; 
sable furs; p. 199,364, 

Khaibar, t., Hejaz, Saudi Arabia, N. of Medina. 

Khairpur, dist., N. of Sind, Pakistan; a, 6,050 
sq. m.; Pp. 805,787. 

lkis, t., Evvoia (Euboea), Greece; p. 21,820. 

Khaluf, t., 8. Oman, Arabia, ‘ 

Khamgaon, t., Berar, Madhya Pradesh, India ; cot- 
ton; p. 20,000, 

shenpains t., E. frontier of Iraq; new oil fields; 


p. 5,000. 

Khandwa, ¢., Madhya Pradesh, India; 8, of In- 
dore; cotton, oil-pressing ; p. 27,000. 

Khania (Canea), fortified spt., N.W. Crete, probably 
the ancient Cydonia; cap, of Khania (p, 126,632) 
prefecture; p. 28,865. 

Khanka Lake, L., on Manchurian border, U.S.S.R. 

Khar, sm. fertile prov., Persia; the ancient Choara. 

Kharan, dist., Baluchistan, Pakistan; a. 18,508 
8d.M.; D. 33,763. 

Kharkoy, c., on Donets R., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; 
univ., cath.; rly. centre, woollens, sugar, farm 
implements; p. 833,432. 

oum, prov., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; a, 
5,700 sa.m.; p. 329,000. 

Khartoum, ¢., Anglo-Fgyptian Sudan, at union of | 
White and Blue Nile; the Sirdar’s palace and 
the Gordon College are about a mile N.E., 

. the latter stands where Gordon fell 1885; city 
taken from the Mahdists by Lord Kitchener, 
in 1898 ; ivory, gum, ostrich feathers; p 61,800. 


m. j 
nr. Khotan; trade 


dD. 
c. 


\ 


J., Aegean Is., Greece; wines, figs, 
marble; p. 78,428: eap. K., P. 26,849. — 
originally rascal st of Russia 


Bessarabia, Romania, 
i to U.S.S.R. 1040 and now part of Uirain: 
angel of Afghanistan; ch. 
ook Meshed. 
"ido Uttar Pradesh, India; cotton, pottery ; 


eee picult = between W. b 
or bred Punja 


Great and by two British ex- 


} agr.; coal; artificial harbour; 
inland prov., China, S. of the Yangtse- 
m.; Nanchang ; 


orse Pass, over the Rocky Mtns., 
Columbia ; used by Canadian Pacific Rly. 


icking Hi 
Brit. 
aor bor., t., Worcester, Eng. ; 


650 
then, Wales; coal; 
“eg Germany ; Baltic 
ind i 


Killiecrankie, Pass of, Perth, Scot., Garry - 
scene cg 1608, an = 
umberland, England; 
place for Steph n’s first engine, — 


Kill van Kull, channel bet’ 3 
a USA ween N.J. and Staten I., 
7 on Btangtord 1. Down it iseland 
x angfo! .. Do - 4 
W., sub., Dublin, Treland. 


rural disé.. Limeri Aa 
res es ick, Ireland; p 
centre, burgh., on K. Water, Ayr, 

Scot.; carpet factories, textile and tl : 


p. 42,573. 
Kilmore, ¢., nr. Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
rey roy Tanganyika Terr., E. Africa; on rly.; 


Kilpatriek, New, par., on Clyde R., Dunbarton, | 


eee ay ie Se 4 
, Scot., 
of Forth; Ea 3,184. ihe rape eet 


urb.d , spt., S.W. Clare, on Shannon R., 


Ireland ; parok ee 
ypc tn pesy Stirling, Scot.; whinstone quarries ; 
Kilwa, spt., 8. Tanganyika, Africa: p. 3,000. 
Kilwinning, burgh, on Got R., 


74,847, Europeans, 18,915. 
a vi oold-fieid dist., W. Australia, 
voir ; Gelber’ shoe industry; D. 25,000. 
Kincardine, maritime co., E. Scot. between Forfar 
and Aberdeen; a. $83'sq.m.; agr. and fishing; 
co. t. Stonehaven; Dp. 28,946. 
Kinder Scout, min., N. Derby, Eng.; highest 
point of the 3 dist. ; alt. 2,088 ft. 
Kindu, t., on Congo R. . Belg. Congo ; D. 10,628. 
Kineshma, t., N.W. of Gorki, U.S.8.R.; D. a ce 
or py mkt. t., Warwick, Eng., nr. Stratfo' 


Kine. La at entrance Bass Strait, Tasmania. 
King George’s Sound, W. Australia; fine rd 
and bay, nr. Albany. 


2,168. 
Kinghorn, at fag a ‘Scot. 8. of Kirkealdy; Dr. 
Kingisepp, t., Leningrad Pi U.S.S.R. 3 
anc. mkt. ' old Yambure' Dp. 
Kingsbridge, urb. dist., mit. t., on oe cst, nr. 
Exeter, Eng.; p. 


_ ™. long, E 

p in 1895, reconstructed 1914. , urb. dist., Greater London; on R. 
| Kielce, co., Central ook a. 18,053; minerals, Brent; p. 16, 

pe Ae 3 K.; p Whitchurch, rural dist., mkt. t., nr. 
- Kielce, t., Vowel Poland: ropes, dyes, cotton;| Basingstoke, N. Hants, Eng.; p. (of dist.) 


_ p. 49,960. 
| Kiev, cap., t., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; once cap. of 
-""Muscovite Empire; cath.; machinery, gra’ 
in vicinity of rich mineral deposits; p. 846,293. 
_ Kigoma, impt. tr. t., Tanganyika, Africa; W. ter- 

; ——— ; 
1 
volcano, Hawaii; largest active crater in 

___ the world; 2 m, diameter; alt. 4,088 ft. 
r par., nr. Glasgow, rew, a] 
textiles. 

ae: par., E. Lanark, Scot.; p. 17,319. 
le, W., par., nr. ‘Ardrossan, &- 

Dp. ep. 320. 
Kilburn, N.W., sub., London, Eng. 

' Kildare, inland co., Leinster, Ireland; a. 654 sq. 
_™.; p. 64,834. 


mkt. t., cap., co. K.: cath.; close by is 


« 


the famous racecourse, th 


p. 1,753. 
Kilimanjaro, volcanic min., Tanganyika, 
- highest peak in the continent; alt. 19,700 ft. 
Kilindini, 


the Curragh of dare ; 


ie es 


spt., Kenya by Mombasa ; 
harbour on &. est. of Africa 
Kilkenny, inland co., Leinster, Ireland; a. 796 sa. 
'-m.; cap. K,, t. on Nore &.; pastoral farming, 
coal, black marble; p. 66,692, t., 10,291. 
‘intricate ‘indentation, 


, We. 7, 


d. 
Ireland. 
Kerry, Ireland ; | 


Middle — ‘Upper, 


- 


spt., K. Bay, eighe Trelan 

oe, t., pa Shannon Ah pes 

Killarney, urd. dist., Danasti, 1 ay OD, 
_p. (urb. asst.) 6,942. 


' Killamey, Ls. « of, Lower, 
! Pe eae kee | 


Canal), Germany: 6 
3.021, 
Kingsbury, 
636. 
Kingsclere and 
in, | King’s 3 Langley, t., Herts, Eng. 
yika, W. ter. fish: 
Tanganyika 
King’ 
Renfi Scot. ; | Kingsport, 
4,404, 
Kingston, 
Ayr, Scot. 
Kingston, ¢ 
Kil 
Eng. 
E. Africa ; 
the tinest | Kingstown, 
Kingsvill 
Kini 
Galwa 


Kingscourt, t., Louth, Ireland. 

King’s Lynn, ‘mun, bor. spt., Norfolk, Eng., on 
Ouse R ing, agr. machinery ; p. “tee 680. 

ee Norton (with Northfield), industl. t., Wor- 


s ag toms a a U.S.A.; flows from 
L. Tulare. 


Sierra Nevada to 
» t.. N.E. Tenn., U.S.A.; varied mnfs. ; 


¢., Ontario, Canada, on E, end of L. 
Ontario; old fort and thriving port; p. 30,126. 
Kingston, cap., Jamaica, W. Indies; p. 103,973. 


p. 1 


mn, t., N.Y., U.S.A; tobacco mftg.; D. 
29,509. 
Kingston, t., Penns., peter p. 22,000. : 
Kingston et Se alien bite. adele 
-upon-Thames, shia, urrey, 
, on Thames R., 12 m. West, of London 
Bridge, with Royal Park; p. 41,680. 


Kingstown, see Dun Laoghaire. 


GAZETTEER OF THE ai 
celebrated for their beauty; attractive grad 


N. ‘Ayr, E. of 


E. Kalinin U.S.8.R.; nr. Volga Reser- 


% 


A BO ae in ae ie x 


r 


Perea 


‘ 


spt., cap. of St. Vincent, W. Indies; ~ 


p. 42,69. 


cath., botanic gardens ; 
; a ranching area 


Eng. ; 

Kington, eee dist., mkt. t., N.W. Hereford, Eng. : 
p. 2 

Kingussie, burgh, bic: Scot., on Spey R.; 
summer resort; Dp. 

King William L., off Boothia peninsula in Arctic 
Ocean, a 


William’s T t.,on B 
Bee erties rin ty D. é 165. 
nibalv apiece toe alt. 18, ios tt. 
, OY, pie mat on 


cot., between Fife and 
Heth: a. 78 sd. m.3 


Fe oa et hilly; oats, potatoes 
sheep, cattle; D. 
2 cesta: burgh, on Loch Leven. Scot.; coal, 


eee ly r3 — on K. gee fom, 
Lan : Dp. 2.0 

ae mkt. in ae Pegi: 

Kinta Valley, 8.1. aia tin 


<4 | Saree breadth 11 m.; 
yre. 2 
: Kidlen or Kjélen, min. Scandinavia ; 
-——axteberg tnt. silteima at. ae 
a Te, nr. + 
_Kirgiz Steppes, gr. Ahk and uplands, N, of the 
Caspian. and Aral inhabited by the 
wandering Mongolian Tatar race num! 
nearly 3,000,000. 
Kirghizis, constituent TeD.. U.S.8.B., S.W, of Sib- 
2 i ae conte 75,900 aa m.; cap. es ened 
CoE bree minera. resources ; P. 
‘Kirin, prov., Manchuria, Outer China,’ S. of the 
cs Sungari R. and N, of Korea and the Liaotung 
ae | Peninsula; a. 34,616 sa. m.; well watered and 
“ fertile; agr.; cap. Changchun; p. 6,122,000. 
. Kirkburton, urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng., 8.E. of 
} Huddersfield ; woollens;_p. 40. 
as wap tin in Ashfield, urd, dist., Notte, Eng.; coal; 


i ced ‘Moorsiae, rural dist., sm t., on Dove R., 
J NVR. + Bug.; vp. 4.5 


‘ ~ 


es est,, Scot. 
land ¢0., 


an tae mitt, on tiden R., Westmorland, 
‘Kirkaldy, spt, t., burgh, Fife, Scot.; shipping; 
eaching, eering ; 


& Hoolsum, Oaie linen bl 
48,671, 


hy Kirkcudbright, maritime co., S.W. Scot., abutting 
~ Trish Sea and Solway Firth; a. 909 sa. m,, 
Kirkoudbrie 


73. 
5 ht, co, burgh, Scot, ; pe 
fe Kirkee, t., sub., Poona. Bombay, Fy v4 16,302. 
Pax Kirkham, urd. dist., t., Lanes, Eng.; ‘mnfs.3 p, 
= Kisitatiloch, burgh on the Firth of Clyde canal, 
oe n, Scot.; m,° coal-mining; p, 
4 


4 Kirkieatham, t.. nr. Guisborough, NR, ons. 
Yorkshire, Kng,; Robin 


said a have been buried’ in db we Be 
Kirklees Abbey. 
par., lin Scot., the most 


' Kirkmaiden, 

. southerly point in § 

Kirkstone Pass, oy ge Westmorland, Eng., 
between Uliswater and ty tM pears Lakes. 

Kirksville, indusil. t., Missouri; p. 10,080. 

yey ro Mosul, Iraq; mart for Arab horses; p, 


Kirkwall, burgh, oe I, Orkneys, i the 


Scottish est. ; 2,182, 
Kirkwood, sub., St. ) Os SOLS Ast ems 
Kirov, \t., U.S.8.R., on trans-Siberian Rye W. of 

Molotov; p. 143,181, 

Kirovabad, t., W. Azerbaijan, U.8,S.R.; copper. 

manganese mines; textiles, wines ; p. "98, 7423. 
Kiroverad, ¢., et poner | 25,000 R 
Kirovograd, (., kraine, U.S.8 5B 200.08r. 
Kirovsk, ¢ rats peninsular, U.8.3.R apatite, 

p, 50,000. 

linen factories ; 


Kirriemuir, burgh, Angus, Scot, ; 
Dp. 3,479, 


Sirnnay ts N. Sweden; p. 11,700. 

Kishinev, cap., dist., Mokiorian 88... U.6.8.R.; 
vineyards, etc. ; Dp. 114,896. 

Kislovodsk, ¢., Caucasus, U.S.8.R.: spa; p. 


§1,289. 

Kismayu, spt., Somalia; p, 10 000, 

j Kissimee R., Florida, Usa. flows to L. Okeecho- 
Kissing 00m. 1., Bavaria, Germany ; 

. ingen, wat. pl., Bavaria, 

, Kisumu, pt. L. Victoria, Kenya; p. 3 568. 
; Kitchener, c., Ontario, Canada: p. 35,657. 


4 Kittanning, bor., on Allegheny R., Penns,, U.S.A, | 


Kittatinny Mtns. or Blue Mins., range in Penns. 


; and New Jersey, U.S.A., a continuation of the 


Appalachian system, 


en ame ee on Yangtse-Kiang, 
Kiangsi, China; p. 80,1 y “ 


tral Africa, le 
bape i 8 ioea by wires Ei ao ee 


flowing past Fe ae tothe the ‘Black 
a Khoto, iiéien. dist., U.S. St ca 
Fo eget t. Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Kladzko (Glatz), t. si. ‘Silesia, Poland, on Nisa 


(Neisse) ; fort a 22,8 
) ‘Glan R.. came of 6 Amaterian, prov. 


eConnthia: 3 » and silk 
mre a P. ap.b00. is 
Lithuania, U.S.8.R., nr. N. extremity Kurisches 


discharges by K. R. m(a78 m.),to Pacific. Usb. 
es DY 
iglamath Falls, t., Oregon, U.S.A. 3p. 25 ie 
Plane t.. Selangor, Malaya; ‘coffee, rubber; DP. 


33,306, 
ee S.W. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; mkt. 
growing area; p. 14,088, 
Blerisdoro, t., S. Transvaal; gold, diamonds ; eS 


Klondvke, R., Yukon, Canada; small trib. of 
Yukon in gold-mine region 
Kluczbork mba) Pato Upper Silesia, Poland, 


N.E. of Opole; 

ar: arp) mit, t., W.R. Yorks, 
Eng. ; idd R.; - "3,478. 
Kaighion, ais dist., mkt. t,, Radnor, Wales: rR 


ag Hyde Park and 


4 


cos. aterford 

ge cg ae highest pt. 2,609 ft, 
N. Belgium; p. iy ,029. ’ 
6 w ruins §.E, of 
Cretan tee Age culture, 


Knottingley, ‘urd. dist. W.R. Yorks. Eng, + Pe 


Knoxville, c., Tennessee, U.S,A,; uniy,; textiles; 
coal . iron, copper, marble; p. 145,000, 

, t., Lowa, U.S. “>. 6,936. 

ye ies urd, dist., mnt. t .. Cheshire, Eng.; p, 


6 

Kobe, t., Japan, flourishing port; silk weaving; 
great ir + Pp. OOF gO, 

Koblenz (Coblenz), t., W. Germany ; at ape 
ot Rhine and Moselle Rs, ; fine buildings, wine 

, paper, machinery; p. 91,000. 

Kocaeli. spt., Turkey, on G. of Bea of 

Kodiak I., the largest I. of W. Alaska, in Mp acific: 
(90 m. long); fur-trading, extensive “salmon 
fishing, wees yaa settlement St, Paul, on 
Chiniak R (13,9. 


Ear sri on Brussels, Belgium ; p. 
= " ene Geren Pp. eoes, a 
a cig t, W. Africa, N. of Accra ; 


Koti, oy Honshu, Japan ; silk, vegetables, grapes; 
Kobiat, | , t.. N.W. Pakistan, cap. of K, dist., on trib, 
Kol ok ner eae ee etna 
=[~ " ur 
Hindu Kuslr; highest pt, 17 40 ft. 
Kokand, ., Uzbekistan, U.S.S.R.; silk: P.84.665. 
Kokkola (@amla Karleby), t,, on cst. _G, of Bi othnia, 
Finland ;. p, 10,655. 
one c., on Wild Cat R., Indiana, U,8.A.; 
steel, glass, . Teg.; DP, 38,000. 

Koko-Nor, salt L., Mongolia, China : a, 2,040 sa. 
weno outst e tenslo f Lapland, 
v »¢ nO} 

Kola, ¢ t.. on Kola peninsula, U6.8.R.. nr Mur- 


nsk, 
Kolar @ Gold Fields, Mysore, India; p. 133,859. 


Iding, mit. t., Vejie, Denm ky yteany bour; 
wie 860- vg icine | 


lguev, I. at entrance of Cheshsk G., NE. of 
ombay, India ; bauxite ; 


Kolhapur, 93,0382. 
% flows into I. Siberian Bea, USSE, 


Kolyma R., 
Koln, ae Cologn 

Poland, on an island of the Warta; 
Kolobraeg (Kolberg); spt,.W. Polish Peniiatleg 


it . 


pot fe 


+ ett. T138. 
t., Bukovina, BS.R.: 

. in W. Siberia, U.S.S.R.: imps. tre: 
Danube 


Pp. 


S. Khabarovsk terr., oe * 
built. by vahanteer youth labour, after 1932 
heavy industl. development; p. 70,746. 
Fr. Ivory Coast, W. Afri 


cas 
nuts ; 
E. of Oslo, Norway: p. 2,096. 
® . nr. Mpwapwa; centre of 
-nuts area, 


tz, see Kralove Hradec. 
_ Konigsberg, pat ecm ga 


see Chorzow. 
oer summer resort, on Rhine R., Ger- 
{ many; at foot of the Drachenfels 
or t., Lodz dep., Poland ; “% textiles; p. 


0,390. 

licen, I., Turkey; well wooded, opium; ch. t. 
K. (the er Iconium), many fine mosques 
and impt. tr.; p. 667.268; t.. 58,834. 

Konstanz, see Constance. 

_ Kootenay R., or Fiat Bow R.., frib. of the Columbia 
R. flowing in Montana, U.S.A., and Brit. 
Columbia; 450 m. 

, co., Sweden; a. 11,649 sq. m.; p. 

TMG ® 


rat (Nakhon Ratsina), walled t.. Siam: busy 
tr. and rly. centre; p. 12,000, 
Korce (Koritsa), prefecture, Albania; p. 147,536. 
Roros, 1 S.E. Steen. cap. of K. prefecture 
carpets, textiles; p. 26 
ye emer 
via; p. 6,500. 

Kordofan, prov., Anglo-Egyptian § , Africa 
a. 146,990 8a. m. cap. El-Obeid; p. oe 518.900. 
bg ey E. Asia, extending ‘between 

ow Bon and See of Jn ; annexed by Japan 
in 1910; after 2nd world war separated into 2 

- zones along 38th parallel, N. under Russian in- 
fluence, the S. under American. Korea, N. ; a. 
48,468 sq. m.; mainly agr.; ch. t. Pyonyang: 
p. 8,229,000. Korea, &.; a. ‘6 an a m.; 
mainly agr.; cap. Seoul: p. 20 

t., on Danube &., cen N. of 
Vienna; p. 8,817. 
Koréni, ¢. on G. of same name, S. Peloponnesos, 


Greece. 
ar spt., Sjaelland I., Denmark; fine harbour ; 


(Courtrat), t., on Lys R., W. Flanders, 
lace; Battle of the Spurs, 


8 


982; cap. 
- Kosite, ¢., Slov., Ceechoslovaikia ; commercial 
cath. ; 689. 


centre, Gothic . 
- ‘Koskiusko, t., Mississippi, vw. Ba: p. 4,291, 
anaes, peak, Australian Alps 3 rae 7,308 ft. 


Koslin, se 
- Kosova (Kossove), prefecture, Albania; p. 49,081. 
agesgege of Volga and K. Re., 


_ Kostroma, c. 
U.S8.8.R.; Jee ps 21,205. 
(akastein), ¢.. . W. Poland, on Oder B.; 


machinery, hardw: 
(Sager poland, NE. of Szezecin: p, 17,115. 
Kotah, ¢., Rajasthan, , op Chambal 


muslins; p. 32,000. 
Kothen (Gothen), te5 ‘nhalt, Germany, industl. 
' Kotka, spt., on of Finland; wood pulp; p. 


21,600. 
Kotobato, spt., Mindanao I., Phili prings. 
og! (Cattaro), spt., glaenens. ugoslavia ; 


5,402. 
akistan, opposite 


on Indus R., P: 
Hyderabad; barrage 4b of the t., 
tarted to hel 


“5 


Kovel, t., é (Volhynia) on Turia R., tri 
of 

econ c. USS.RB., on Gorki ge od Aine, aund 
Klyazma R.; impt. agr. D. 


a 
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Kozie nae. t.,.on Oder R., Polish Silesia. 
Kozlev, ¢. on Eyesnoi Voronezh R., U.S.8.R. 3 
centre. 

Telemark, Norway; 


exports ice, 
timber, Saanioeae: ete.; Dp. 3,965. 
vac, t., central Serbia, pectin eath., 
go aseenal. ond ae if ai d Indi 
Era, ween = am an 
Ocean ; Malaya wi Asia snuiniand. 


connects 
Krakatao, volcanic I., Strait Of ea! Indonesia ; 
greater ae destroyed by eruption, 1883. 
Krakow, t., Poland; machinery, chemicals, farm 
implements; p. 307.3 392. 
love Hradec (Kéniggraiz), t., Czechoslovakia ; 
battle of Sadowa fought here in 1866. 
Kramatorsk, c., E. Ukraine, U.8.S.R.; recent 
industl. sgn yet! metailurgy; p. 93,350. 
ce, N.W. Czechoslovakia, mr. German 
ae ?. 13,558. 
Krasnodar, ¢., on Kuban B.. U.8.8.R.; tobacco, 
glass-making ; Pe 203 946. 
. of K. reg., U.S.S.R.; cotton, 
fruit; p. 10.022" 


Krasnoye, t., Siberia, U.8.8.R. 

Krasnoyarsk, on Yenesei R., Siberia; p. 189,999. 

Srefeld, t., Germany, North Rhine-Westphalia ; 
silk, rayon; 169,500. 

mg, f., on Dnieper R., USSR, ; eentre 

for timber, grain. tobacco, ete. ; Pp. 89,658. 

Kremenets mieniec), t., W. part of Ukrainian 
8.8.R. “Wolhynia). 

Kremnica, t., Czechoslovakia, nr. Zvolen. 

Krems, industl. t.,on Danube R., Austria; vinegar, 
white lead; p. 28,440. 

Kreuzburg, see Kluezbork. 

Kreuznach, wat. pl., on Nahe R., N. Rhine, West- 

phalia, Germany, 

Kris , spt., "Geeway, 10H 8.W. of Oslo; 
p. 24,110. 


co., Sweden; a. 2,485 sd, m,; p. 
256,276. 


» Sortfd, t.. 10 m. from the Baltic, 
Sweden ; >. 24,445. 
Kristiansund, spt., W. coast Norway; p, 12,853. 
(Kristinestad Finland, 


on G, of Bothnia, 
Kristinehamn, lake port, on L, Vanern, Sweden; 
mnfg.; p. 15,236, 

oi Rog, t., on Ingulats R., Ukraine; rich 
coal and iron dist.; p. 197,621. 
Krkonoége (Riosengebiree), range between Polish 
Silesia and Bohemia; highest peak SneZka 
Gehgertoppe) 5,275 ft. 


Kromanin, | . Moravia, akia; mnfs. ; 
p. 17, 781. 

oberg, co., Sweden; a. 8,828 sq. m.; D. 
156,064. 


Kronstadt, spt. (strongly fortfda, on I. in G. of 
; chief Baltic port and naval st., 


doiteted ‘the Russian Revolution; p. hay 

Kroonstad, t., on the Valsch R., Orange Free 8 

8. Africa ; p. 20,398. 

Kropotkin, ¢t., E. Krasnodar terr., USS.R.; 

grain; engineering; p. 31,091, 

Krotoszyn, commune, "Posnan dep., Poland; ry. 

junction; industl. development; p. 14,000. 

Kru, t., on W. cst., Sumatra, Indonesia. 

Krugersdorp, ., aal, S. Africa; named 

after President Kruger ; gold mining ; Dp. 75,325, 
‘. via; mkt. ; munitions ; Pp. 


Jugosla 
11,054. 
Kuala Lumpur, ca and administrative 


, Selangor 
cap., Fed. of Malaya; p. Tb aee 
Kuban, region of BS. FSR i» UB. §.R., produces 
wheat, maize, sunflowers; stock-r 
Kubango eevee) 7 R., flows from Angola into 
L. Ngami, Bechuanal land. 

Kuchengtze, t., Rites, prov., W. China. 
Kuching, cap., Sarawak, on 8. R.; p. 10,000. 
Kuchinoerabu, J., Japan (8 m. "by 2t Pa 8. of 
Kyushu; mtns,; highest peak 2,313 ft 
Kudamatsu, c., 8.W. Honshu, Japan; oil refining ; 


4. 
‘ufra, oasis, Libya. 
®. | uibyaey, on Volga B., U.S.8.R: ne at head 


commercial centre, with gr. trade 
industry: Pp. 390,267. 
fale. Sinkiang, China; p, 10,000. 


Chelmno. 
salmse, 8 e Chelmza. 
. cap., Ashanti, Gold Coast; p. 70,705. 


— ——— , a) see ee oe |. “4%. 
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PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Kumbakonam, t., sacred c., , India; Cau- 

very delta; silks, cottons; Dp. 67,000. 

Kumta, i., Bombay, India, on sea cst.; sandal- 
wood; carving. 

Kunasiri, J., U.S.S.R., off N. cst., Hokkaido, 
Japan. 

Kunene (Cunene), S.W. Africa, forming bdy. 
between Angola and Brit. S.W. Africa, and 
‘mainly in Portuguese terr.; 700 m. 

‘ungar, ¢., S.E. Molotov reg., U.S.S.R.; agr.; 
leather; kaolin; p. 19,803. 

Kuopio, dep., Finland; a. 13,805 sd. m.; D. 

898,512, ° 


ole. 
Kuopio, t., on L. Kalki, Finland; gd. tr.; p. 
7,233 


27,233. 

Kur, &., - Transcaucasia, U.S.S.R., flows to 
Caspian 8,; 520 m. 

Kurdistan (Country of the Kurds), Persia and 
Turkey. t 

Kure, c., S.W. Honshu, Japan; spt. and naval 
base; engineering; v. 185,740. 

Kurgan, dist., t., on tne Siberian Rly., Tobolsk 
area, in agr. dist. U.S.S.R., flourishing trade in 
cattle and foodstuffs; p. 53,224. 

Kuria Muria Is., part of Brit. col. of Aden off S. 
Arabia, consisting of 5 islands. 

Kuril Is., chain of sm. Is., N. Pacific, U.S.S.R.; 
extending from Kamchatka to Hokkaido; 
mainly mtns. 

Kurland, prov., Latvia, U.S.S.R. 

Kurnub, ¢., S. Israel. : 

Kurri Kurri, ¢t., 133 m. from Sydney, N.S.W., 


U.S.S.R. 

Kursk, t., U.S.S.R.; in fruit-growing dist., with 
thriving mnf. and good tr.; gr. annual fair; 
p. 119,972. « 

Kuskoquini, R., Alaska, flows (450 m.) to K. Bay. 

Kustanay, t., Kazakstan, U.S.S.R.; p. 10,000. 

Kustendil, ¢., Bulgaria, on trib. of Struma R.; 
fruit-growing dist. 

Kiitahya, t.. W. Anatolia, Turkey, on trib. of 
Sakarya R.; impt. tr.; p. 19,859. 
ar » ¢, On Rion R., Georgia, U.S.8.R.; 
aye. tr. and industries; silks, fruit; p. 

Kutaraja, t., N. Sumatra, Indonesia. 

Kutch, penin., N.W. est., India, suffered much in 
famine 1899-1900, also from plague; famous 
for silver filigree work. 

Kutch, @., N. Saurashtra, India. 

Kutch, Rann of, desert reg, covered with salt, but 
flooded during monsoons, 

Kutno, ¢., Central Poland, nr. Lodz; scene of gr. 
battle between Germans and Poles, Sept, 1939; 
mnfs.; p. 20,000. 

Kuwait, sheikdom, N.W. cst. of Persian G., 
Arabia; oil wells; est. p. 100,000. 

Kuwana, spl., 8. Honshu, Japan; rice; p. 28,952. 

Kwando (Cuando), R., part forms border between 
Angola and N. Rhodesia. 

Kwangchow, spt., on 8. est. Kwantung, China, 
opp, Hainan I, 

Kwangtung, prov., China; a. 99,970 sq. m.; cap. 
Canton; rice, tea, sugar, silk, 

Kwangsi, prov., China; a. 85,452 sa. m.; sugar, 
tobacco, rice, indigo, silk; p. 13,385,000. 

Kwantung, prov., S. China; a, 85,447 sa. m.; 
cap. Canton ; rice, tea, sugar, silk ; p. 32,290,000. 

Kwanza (Cuanza), 2., Angola, W. Africa, rises in 
Bihé and flows to Atlantic; 700 m. 

Kweichow, prov., 8.W. China; a. 68,139 sa. m.; 
cap. Kweiyang; cereals, silk, timber, gold, 
silver, mercury; p. 10,557,000. 

Kwidzyn (Marienwerder), ¢., Polish Pomerania; 
nr, Gdafisk; p, 7,986. 

Kyles of ites sound, between Argyll cst. and N. 


ute, Scot. 
Kym, R., Bedford, Eng.; trib. of the Ouse; 16 


m. 

Kyneton, t., Victoria, Australia; p. 1,500. 

Kyoto, c., on W. Coast, Honshu, Japan; cap. of 
Kyoto prefecture; univ., temples; former cap. 
of Japan; p. 1,089,726. 

Kyparissia, t., on G. of K., Peloponnesos, Greece, 

Kyrenia, t., Cyprus: on N. cst.: p. 2,960. 

1 Orda, R., Kazakhstan, U.S8.8.R.; large dam 
~ being constructed to irrigate rice plantations. 
Sere (Cerigo), I., S. of Peloponnesos, Greece; 

a. 8d. m. , 


‘Kyul, &., Bihar, India; trib. of the Son, affit, 


of the Ganges. 


p. 19,309. 


L 


La Barca, t., Jalisco st., Mexico; maize, sugar; 
mkt.; p. 13,247. a 
La Bassée, t., Nord, France; p. 4,415. q 

La Ceiba, spt., Honduras on Atlantic cst.:; Dp. 
12,185. 

La Coruiia, spt., N.W. est. Spain, cap. of agr. and» 
mining prov. of Coruna (a. 3,051 sq. m., D. 
949,276); import trade: victory and death of 
Sir John Moore 1809; p. 124,342. a? 

La Crosse, ¢., W. Wis., U.S.A.; mkt., agr.; light 

Le nae sit 5 ir Pp. ae: 1,252 

eranza, t., Honduras; p. 3 i 

La Estrada, c., N.W. Spain; mineral springs; 
agr., cattle; p. 27,240. 

La Fére, t.. N. France on Oise R.: p. 3,161. 

La Goulette, spt., Tunisia; p. 4,000. I 

La Grange, t., Georgia, U.S.A.; p. 21,983. ’ 

La Grange, t., Tll., U.\S.A.; p. 10,479. } 

La Quaira, spt., Caracas, Venezuela; hides, sugar, 
cocoa, coffee; p. 21,000. 

La Hague, see Hague. i 

La Libertad, dep., Peru; a. 10,206 sq. m.; ch. t. 
Trujillo; p. 453,523. (Real. 

La Mancha, old prov., Spain, now part of Ciudad 

La Pampa, terr., Argentina; a. 55,669 sq. m.; — 
cap. Santa Rosa; p. 166,929. 

La Panne, spt., ur. French border, Belgium. 

La Paz, dep., Bolivia traversed by the Andes; 
&. 40,686 sq. m.; cocoa, coffee, rubber, minerals ; 
Pp. 1,198,300. 

La Paz, cap. t., Bolivia; impt. commercial centre ; 
copper, alpaca wool, cinchona; p, 302,000. 

Paz, t., Lower California, Mexico; pearl 
fishing; p. 10,501. 
La Plata, c., spt., Argentina; cap. Buenos Aires 


flour, iron and 
steel, woollens ; 


La Trappe, Benedictine monastery, France, 

La Tuaue, ¢., S. Quebec, Canada; river port: 
lumbering; resort; p. 7,919. 

La Union, ¢., Spain, nr, Cartagena: iron, man- 
ganese, sulphur; p. 25,000. 

Laaland, I., Danish, Baltic Sea; a, 462 sq. m.; 
forests; cap. Maribo. 

Labinskaya, ¢., S.E. Krasnodar terr., U.S.8.R.; 
coal, manganese mining; p. 28,830. 

Labrador, peninsula, Newfoundland, Canada; a, 
110,000 sq. m.; sterile, climate severe, fisheries ; 
cap. Battle Harbour; p. 5,528. 

Labuan, Brit. Is.. N.W. Borneo; rubber, rice, 
coconuts; cap. Victoria; p. 9,253, 

Laccadive, Is., about 200 m. off Malabar est., 
oe nore of Madras state; coir, coconuts; 
p. 1d, . 

Lachine, t., Quebec, Canada, at head of L. rapids; 
summer resort, timber, bridge-building, wire, 

Lactlan, R. WaW., Austral ‘urrum 
chlan, R., N.S.W., Aus a, trib, Mu ~ 

epuiaeee Ris Hal. = Aes 
cKawanna, t., N.Y., U.S.A., on L. Eire;. iron 
and steel; p. 27,600. iy te 

Laconia, G., 8. Peloponnesos, Greece, 

Laconia, c., New Hampshire, U.S.A.; hosiery, 
rly. wks.; p. 13,484, fe 

Lacroma, J., Jugoslavia; holiday resort, chateau, 
monastery. 

Lacrosse, ¢., Mississippi, Wisconsin R., U.S.A.: 
tly. centre, flour, timber; scene of massacre of 
French by Indians while playing lacrosse, 
1763 ; p. 42,707, : 

Ladakh, dist., of the Upper Indus, Kashmir; agr. 
in valleys, some gold; cap. Leh (q.v.). a 

Essa? Bose ead eee 

se, 6 sq. m.; mes 
Finland by Neva R. a ee 7 


<5 


s = an 


pe Natal, S. Africa; wks., coal; 
by Boers "1890-1900: eer 13,064. 
. t., NW. Wis., USAL; food, lumber ; 


+P. 948. 
uuiv., timber, 


2. 24.000. 


r Se Ades ie S300 th 
pee. 2. N. Ireland, flows into Belfast Lough; 


14 m. 

‘Lahn, &., Germsar: 135 m. 

[Ry W. Punjab, Pakistan; univ., cath., 
temples, textiles, pottery, carpets: 


is ie ‘Paint: p. 34,024. 
see 
__ Laichow, spt.. G. of Pohai, Shantung, China; 
} Dp. 60,020 
_ Laisterdyke, mftg. t.. WR. Yorks, Eng., gab, of 
‘4 » ¢., nr, Chefoo, Shantung, China:  p. 


r Westmorland, Eng.; tourist resort, beautiful 
. scenery, inc. Ls. Windermere, Uliswater, Der- 
-_ wentwater, etc. 

- Lake Forest, ¢., Ill., U.S.A., on L. Michigan; p. 


6,855, 
Lake a N. Dd U.8.A.; food products, 


Mills, 
cae Pf 
Lake of ine’ Woods, E. of Winnipeg, Ontario 
< which passes U.S.A. border. | 
¥ Success, , U.S.A.; temporary 
» _ headquarters of U.N.O. since 1946. 
Py ame 
D Oliday resort; p. 34, 
a .. New Jersey, U.S.A.; winter resort; 
p. 6,7 
Lakewood, t., Ge. U.8.A.; sub, of Cleveland; 
_. grapes; p. 73, 
“Tallin, t., SW. pogin agr. centre, paper, tanning ; | 


., Lreland. 
; a, 4,613 sq. m.; 
bacco; cap. Chiclayo; p. 


sugar, 
225,657. 
eee, Soren, Tort, France; sub. Lille; 
spinning ; p. 14,3 
’ Lambeth, daiion bor., London, Eng.; pot- 
tery, chemicals; L. Palace, residence of 
, Archbishop of Canterbury; p. 229,700. 
Lam! tére, France; trade centre; 


ibezellec, t., 
Berks, Eng.; agr.; training 


p. “i= alge 


stables ; PD 316. 
NW. Texas, U.S.A.; cotton, maize, 


6,038. 

we and Phocis prefecture, 
Greece ; p. 17,7 

Lammermuir Hills, E. Lothian, Scot.; highest 
peak paneer S Law, alt. 1,733 ft. 

-Lampedusa, J., editerranean, S. of Malta. 
ppemaperbena, & t., “Germany. on Rhine R. 

‘Lampeter, .. mkt, t ts Cardigan, N. Wales; 
~ St. David's 3 College : Pp. 


1,840. 
Lampong, dist. (and t), at S. extremity Sumatra; 
‘De Be ee 11, = sd.m.; D. 361,563. 


L., off est. of Kenya Protectorate ; ‘D.3576 
-% Csces: A trteadiia : ; : 
“4 Li ic wy, Cs ” a = 


hades ad 6 Nuala ow tae 


Tie, yo rly. wks., malt, 


te mtns. range, New Hamp- 


Langley, industl. 


. 8,300. 
Langreo, t., Asturias, Spain; 


Lansdowne, t., 
Lansdowne, sub., Philadelphia, 8. E, y S U.S.A. ; 


Lansford, bor., Penns., U.S.A. ; 
Lansing, cap., 


Lansing 
Lanzarote, I., Cana 


truit, sugar, cotton, re 
co., Scot. ; ays ge he 
» Shipb 


puilding : co. a ae 


weaving; p. 6 


mftg. dist., industl. Pi. N.W. Bng.s 
Liverpool mos' mportan’ ee 
hester centre of the world’s cotton denne? ; 


&. 1,875 sq. m.; 
_ Mane 


co. t. Lancaster; p. 5,117,120. 
Lancaster, mun, “s COL t.. on Lune B.. 0 
Eng, ; textiles, machinery; p. 51,680 
Lancaster, t. Oo, U.S.A; in natural gas region 
flour, inery, glass D. 23,100. 

Leneuten, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; agr. centre; 
= light and heavy iron and steel products ; 
Lancaster, sound, N.W. Terrs., Canada; 50 m. 


Lanchester, par., Durham, Eng.; coal; p. 5,100. 


Lanchow, c., cap., Kansu proy., China, on the 
Hwang-Ho R.: silk, tobacco, grain, tea-tr. 
mtre 5 P 


. 500,000. 
p Alawar. Bote: Italy ; wine, fruit, 
oil, silk, Neon p. 22,450. 


} vacua t., Sussex, En Eng.; seaside resort ; college : 


Des 
fo “on the Queich R.; cigar 
sofa, oR corn tr.; here the carriages called — 
Landaus wg first made; p, 14,486. 
. dep., 8.W. France on Atlantic cst.; Sar 
3,604 sq. m.; agr., vineyards, resin; cap. 
Mont-de-Marson; p. 248,395.. ‘ 


Landport, sub. of Portsmouth, Hants, Eng. 
Landrecies, t., Nord, France, 
var 4 _— extreme 8,W. point of 


Lands, t., Germany, on Isar R.; cas.; brewing, 
machinery; p. 43,881. 
Landskroéna, 


on Sai BR. 
ng. era 


tafis, Eng. 
. E. Ala, U.S.A.; textile mills; p, 


C,, N.E. est., Iceland. 

efjell, min. group, Romsdal, Norway; 
highest peak 8,101 

ap aye elt “Denmark; a, 111 sq. m. 

——— “mftg. t., Germany, N. of Gotha; 


6,141. 


eth hy mkt. burgh, Dott Scot., on Esk R. ; 


cloth mills, tanning; p. 2,372 
dist., nr. Birmingham, Worcs, 


7" Switzerland; ch. t. of the Emmen- 


Eng. 


thal; p. 
hilly, agr. and 
fruit-growing dist., colliery and iron wks.; 


p. 51,687. 


Langres, fortfd. t., France; the ancient Andema- 


cath. ; 


grain, livestock, cutlery, 
wine; p. 6,000 


Langside, Lg Glasgow, Scot.; battle 1568. 
Languedoc, 8 
Languedoc, 


., prov., France; wine. 

canal, ‘unites Mediterranean with 
acorn Ee at Toulouse, <i 

Ontario, Canada; 


Pp. 10,8387. 
8,710. 
Mich., US.A.; tr., mn. iron goods ; 
motor cars; chemicals; p. 90,000 
burg, t., N.Y., U.S.A.; clothing mfte. 
ry Is.; volcanic, mountainous ; 


grapes, cochineal; cap. Arrecife; p. 17,000. 


Laoag, t., N. Luzon L., ap a cereals, 
tobacco, cotton, sugar; 40,800, 
Laoighis or Leix Co., Totten Treland; a, 664 sa. 


m.; mtns. and bog ; inland pasture aia tillage; 
cap. Port Laoighise (Maryborough) ; p. 49,634. 


Laon, cap., Aisne, France; fort, cath. ; metal, 


linen mftg.; p. 19,1 


125. 
Laos, kingdom, Federation of Indo-China, associate 


st. of French Union; a, 89,320 sa. m.; inhabi- 
tants mainly Moslems ; cereals, sugar, cotton, 
eattle, some minerals; adm. cap. Vientiane; 
D. Liga 

» HE. Mich,, U.S.A.; wooden products ; 
Pp. 53 


ee, 
Lapland, ferr,, N. Europe, in Norway, Sweden, 


Finland, and U.S.S.R., extending from the 


bor. co. + gre Scot.; lace, footwear, 


of 


s 


to the White 
C oorland, enh many lakes; ~ 130,000 


00,000. 
piaea dep., N. ‘Finland; a. 36,308 ; 
La P; 148,678. inlet of Arctic Ocean, between 
p ev 5 
rr ‘Revernays Zalya ana Wi Siberian Is., U.S.S.R. 
L ‘ Laristan ; tr. centre. 


cork; p. 41,2 
Laramie, ca cap., eveiing: U.S.A.; univ., cattle; 
p. 14, 
ear bs Par, Stirling, Scot.; coal, rly, junetion; 
13:7 
irehmont, residfl, vil., N.¥., U.S.4.; p. 5,970. 
Laredo, ¢., Texas, ‘S.A., frontier ¢. on Rio 
nde : iron, steel, oil, bricks, hides, wool ; 
2,110. 
Largo, par., Fife, Scot.; fishing, holiday resort, 
- coal, corn; Alexander Selkirk, imspirer of 
Dawes Pobinson Crusoe, born here 1676; 


F225. 

Lats, ahaa. Ayr, Scot.; seaside resort, fishing, 
egving; battle 1263; p. 7,322. 

Larisa, t., Thessaly, Greece; silk, cotton goods; 


D. 35,344. 
Laristan, prov,, 8. Bersin, on Persian G.; mainly 
mtns., camels, silk; cap. Lar. 
Boog Et. Cambridge, a trib. of Ouse B.; 
26 m 


Larkhall, Lanark, Scot.; coal, bricks,’ tiles; 
P. 
‘Larksville, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; coal mining; p, 


‘Tameka, ‘spt., Cyprus, the ancient Citium; grain, 

~ ootton, fruit cap. of administrative dist. of 
same name; p. 14, a5. 5 

Larne, spt., baton, Ireland; linen, flour; 

_ seaside resort; p. 11 Ne 


spt., S.W. of Oslo, Norway; seaside 
resort ; timber, shipbuilding ; p. 9,725. 
Las Bela, sar LS ome Pakistan ; a. 7,182 


_ 8a.m., D. 
hits TT M, U.S.A: — with irrigation ; 

; lead, fluorspar mining; p. 8,385, 

Las Palmas, Spanish prov., Canary Is,, comprising 
Gran Canaria, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura and 
smaller Is. ; bananas, potatoes, tomatoes, fish- 
ing; a. 1,565 sq. m.; Pp. 362,993. 

Las Palmas, t., Gran Canaria, Canary Is., cap. of 
Las Palmas BIGy. 5 3 D. 157,548, 

Las Tres eer 2 s., OF W. est, ae te 
Las Vegas, t., Nevada, U.S.A.; p. 26,000. 

Las Vegas, t., N. Mexico, U.S.A., B. of Santa Fé; 


9. 
Villas, prov., Cuba; a, 8,264 sq. m.$ p. 
938, ok 
Lashio, ¢.. on Salween R., Burma; end of the 
Burma Road to China: p. £638, 
Bare TS t., Qwalior, Madbys Bharat, India; p. 
Lasswade, see Bonnyrigg and Lasswade. 
 Latacunga, cap., Cotopaxi proy., Ecuador; trade 


centre; p. 17,800. 
Lainie, spt. Syria; tobacco, olive oil, sponges: 


Lathou and Burscough, mftg. ts., Lanes, 


Eng. | 
- , Latina, built in 1932 and named Littoria, upon | 
reclaimed area of Pontine Marshes, Italy; p. | 


; 19,654. 
Latium, prov., Italy; a. 6,634 sq. m.; p. (ine. 
Vatican City) 3,210,000. 
Latrobe, f., Tasmania, on N, est., Australia, 
Latrobe, t., $0. Penns., U.S8.A.; p. 10,644. 


om nico, f., Potenza, Italy ; D. 5,175. 
ia, constituent SS, ren., USSR: former 
ptebaaien st.; a. 24, 800 sd. m.; mainly 


. Riga; principal spts. Ventspils, 
Liepaya; p. 1,950,000. 
Lauban, see Luban. 

Lauder, burgh, Berwick, Scot.; p. 589. 
Lauderdale, valley of Leader R., erwick: Scot, 
Lauenburg, see Lebork, 
Launceston, nen. bor., Cornwall, Eng.; agr. mkt., 
iy iron; p. 4,474. 
Launceston, c., Tasmania ; holiday centre, fruit; 
Pp. 


S 
a 


=. 


Laurel, t., Mississippi, U.S,A.; p. 20,598. 
Lauren: k, mkt. t., burgh, 8. eincardige, Scot. ; 
; linen; p, 1,438, 
Laurens, os ‘KC, U.S.A.; cotton, glass; p. | 


Sea: mainly m mtn. | 


| Lebedin, 


La oe dist Tank Boot 
D. a 
eae , Greece: sliver and ie 


Lanvin (formerly Calumet), vil., Mich., USA: 
copper; PD. at 
Lausanne, cap., can. Vaud, Switzerland, nr. a, ¥- 
Geneva; cath., univ.; Le junction, at 


chocolate, paper; p. 102,500. 
uterbrunnen, vil., Bern Switzerland ; 
its. waterfalls 


’ ay 


(Staubbach 986 ft.); tourist centre ; p. 2,958. 
Lautoka, spt., Viti Levu, Fiji Is.: sugar centre. — 
Lauven, R., Norway; Ip. 8,200. 


200m. 
Taree t., Genoa, Italy ; shipbuilding, marble ; t 
Laval, t.. cap., Mayemne, France; cotton, paper, ; 
-machinery, marble; p. 32,444. ae 
——— Onn Kansas, U. S.A.; sb. univ., paper, 
machinery 3 p. 
Lawrence, c., Mass., U.S.A., on Merrimae R., Nw. 
of Boston 3 textiles, paper, footwear, engineer- + 


. 86,500. 2 
Lawrence, ¢., Tenn eas textiles, nied; 4. 


osphates ; 3 3 
Lawton, i., Oklahoma, US.A.5 Bi 25000. 
Laxey, vil., I. of Man; lead mining. 4 
Le Cateau, t. Nord, France; textiles, sugar, — 


brewing, metal work; p. 8,747. 
Creusot, commune, Sadne-et-Loire, France; 
mining, ironworks; p. 24.106. if 
Le Havre, spt., Seine-Inf., France, American and 
ete trade ; chemicals, tobacto, rope, oil — 
engineering, aircraft; p. 105,934. 
Le Maire strat between Staten I. and Tierra del 
Fuego, 8. America. 
Mans, cap., Sarthe, France; cath.; linen, 
ironmongery, chemicals, motor cars, aeroplanes ; 


00,455. 
Lea, i, Bediord to Middx. . Eng., trib. of Thames 4 


-R.3 46 m, (15 m, 
Leach, R., Oxford, Eng.; trib. of Thames R.;— 
Lead, t., S.D., U.8.4.; gold, . 

equipment; tourist resort; p. 7,520. 
Leader eS Soot. trib. of Twoed R.. which © 


it joins nr. Melrose ; 21m. q 


» WwW. x 
Leadville, c., Colorado, U. S.A., in Arkansas 
—_— centre; p. 4,774. H 
Leaf, R., flowing into Ungaya Bay, Labrador, 


Leam, &., ” Warwick, Eng,; trib. of Avon R.; 25 

Leamington, t. Ont., Canada ; tobacco; p. 5,858 

Leamington (Royal * Leamington Spa), mun. bor., 
Warwick, Eng. ; health resort,. iron, brick, — 


Learned .. Quebec, Canada, 
Leatherhead, he dist, Surrey, Eng., on Mole R. ; 
brick and ‘tile, brewing, mftg.; p. 27,240. 
Leavenworth, c., Kansas, U.S.A. on Missouri ; 
rly. centre and nd military post, furniture, machin- 
ery, bricks, coal; p. 20,608, 
ban S.W. Asia; a, 3,400 sq. m.j 
mainly agr.; cap. Beirut; 
. 1,186,845, 


= mtn. range, Lebanon st. and N. Israel: 
peaks Dahr-el-Khadeb. (10,052 ft.) and 
Jrrreetny (10,589 ft.). 
banon, ¢., Penns., U.S.A.; coal, iron, steel, 
mnfs.; rubber, food, tobaceo; p. 29,000. 
a Ukraine, U.S.8.R., N. of Poitava. 
ee {former German Lauenburg), ¢ », Poland; 
D 
Lebu, spt., Chile; prov. cap.; p. 3,827. 
ie a t., L. prov., Apulia, Italy; éasi; p. 


Lecco, t.. Italy. on L. Como; silk, cotton, copper, 
iron; >. 33,850. 

Lech, R., Germany, trib. of Danube; 177 m. 

Lechhausen, industl, t., Germany; p. 10,660. 


Leck, R., Netherlands, ‘an arm of the old Rhine. 


Lectoure, ¢., Gers, France; cath, iL 

Leczyca, t., "Poland; D. 20,996. : 

Ledbury, . dist., Hereford, mkt., 
fruit, hops, tanning; p. 3,690. on 754, 
leberg, t., Belgium, nr. Ghent; industl: Pp. 
. R., Cork, ati flows past Cork ¢, to Om 


Cork harbour; 50 m. 
| Lee-on-Solent, wat, Py Hants, Eng. ; on South- 
ampton Water; 4,000. 
= co. bor., WR. Yorks, Eng., on Aire Re 


ta! say | _ 


wi 
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uniy.; ge. mftg., fron and steel, PG i ee a 
le ng; p. 505,400. | and flowing 2,800 ac % wd 
Beek, wr), dist.. mit. t.. Stafts, Eng. ; eli mnts. ; : Seoeh i r 
| . 19, 460. Lena, com#mene, N.W. Spain: iron, coal, mercury ; 
urd. dist., Lancs, Eng.; p. 4,132. 
Tesi, i. 5 a ey d meat yerking 5 P. 16,532, aim cuaaren 


L., Conn., U.8.A., L. sound. 
Tccn U.S.A; nf 88. 

prov., cap. etherlands ; 
; iron, metal bieycles; p. 77,329. 
Cc., S.W. point of Austratts. 
Is., Brit. col., W. Indies; totals. 423 sq. 


. consisting St. Maarten (a. 34 sq. m.; 
1,697), St. Eustatius (a. 31 sa. m,: p. jah, 
* Saba (a. 9'sq. m.; p. 2,150). 
- Leeward Is. (French), E. Pacific, includes Huahiné, 
ra-Bora-Maupiti; p. 5,127. 
prov:, Italy; a. 133 sq. m.; 


), kaa iadakh, Kaslimir, India, on Indus RB. ; 


ene Dione GS a trib; of Delaware E.: 


aI bor,, Penns., U.8.A.; anthracite; 
Leicester, co. bor., co. t., Leics, Eng., on Soar R.; 

ll . hosiery, pottery, oD 
| Leicestershire, co., Eng.; a. 832 sq. m.; mainly 
tai SCR A” sae 
Leichhardt,’ . Queensland, Australia. 
\Leichhardt, W., sub. of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia ; 


. 31,500. 
(Salden,’{. &. Holland; printing, textiles, medi- 
cal apparatus ; univ. ; ; Dp. 88,089. 
|Leigh, mun. bor., 8.W. Lanes, Eng. ; mkt.; silks, 
| Leigh-on-Sea, t., Essex, ., at mouth of Thames ; 
holiday resort, fishing. 
iehion “Bocaard, U.S.A, links with Snake R. 
urb. dist., Bedford, Eng.; 


a wheat, og p. &,452. 


etn ip FE . Germany, trib. of Aller R.; 

\itastor, S.E. Ireland; a, 7,620 sq. m.; 
agr.: p. 1.200.219. 

‘Leintwordine , Hereford, Eng., on Teme and 


tb. 11,560, 
Leloa, t., Ozechoslovakia, on Polzen R.; industl.; 
Matt, ind Ap ak at a pase of Bs. Pleisse 
univ.; commerce, publish: 
pple jane! 


chemical mftg.; European 
far mit “famous fairs; p. 713,470. 
* ‘Saxony, Germany, on Mulde R.; p. 


7,520. 

-cum-Sizewell, urb. dist., nr. Saxmundham, 
on est., E. Suffolk, ; implements ; 
p. 3,995. 

Leith, spt., Midlothian, Scot. burgh sub. ; 
shipbuilding, timber, wits p. 81,618. 


Leith Hill, Surrey, Eng., nr. Dorking ; alt. 993 ft.; 
ews. 
Leitmeritz, see Litoméfice. 
Leitrim, co., Connacht, Ireland; a. 613 sq. m.; 
ager.; cap. Carrick-on-Shannon; p. 44,578. 


Leix, co., see Laoighis. 
Teixées, ‘ia, Portugal, at mouth of Douro R. 
t., Miss, U.S.A.; cotton, vegetables, 


A Kastron; p. 4, 
igenvie, spt., J Tuilead Weraamtk: DP. ee 


as 


US 
Darya R., *. Sic geet cottons, - 
eae ar silk, fruit: 
t. * armenia, U.S 8. . 67, 
3 id (formerly St. Petersburg Petrograd), 
5 at mou N BR. 7 
palaces, — = dud 
ther, corn hemp; p. 3,191,304. 
Leninsk-Kuznetski (Charjui), é., Siberia, U.S.S.R. ; 
heavy engineering, 


i si-980. ee power station, Ba Th 
US.S.R.; on 
Caspian Sen; lumber, fish; p. 11,878. 


ancient Scottish div., eke Dun- 
barton, parts of Stirling, Perth, and Renfrew. 

Lennox Hills, min. range, between Dunbarton and 
Stirling, ee 
.. Stirling, Scot.; coal-mining, 
bleaching, print and alam wks. ; p. 2,590 

ae cs Quebec, Canada on St. Francis R.; 


1,9: 
Lenoir, 2, 0. U.S.A.; cotton, lumber; tourist 
resort; p. 7,598. 
Lens, t.. France, on canal of same name; ironwks., 


soap, sugar; p. tte 
Lentini or t., Sicily, Italy; cereal, oil, 
wine ; 2 23,150. 
Leoben, old mining t. Styria, Anstsia: walls and 
tower; p. 33,14. 
tz, see Giabezyce. 
mun. bor., Flertford, Eng.; ry. 
junction, mkt., cider, cattle, agr. tools; p. 
, t., Mass., U.8.A.; wood products, 
light mnfs.;" Dp 24,386. 
Leén, t., Nicaragua ; ‘cath., uniy.; footwear, 
textiles; p. 40,000. ([p. 103,305, 
Leon, t., Mexien: textiles, leather, gold, silver ; 
Leén, prov., 3 a. 5 aq. m,; agr., live- 


SLT ck, coal, fron; p. 493,258; cap. Leon; p. 
Leonforte, t., Agi f Italy; sulphur mines, cattle, 
oil, wine; p 400, 
Leonidion, t., Cncete on G; of Nauplia; p. 3,452, 
Leopoldville, cap., elg. Congo, above the catar- 
acts on Congo R.; founded 7 Stanley; p. 
(African) 125,275, (white) 7,244 


Lepaya, spt., Latvia. bg jciey ; ’ timber, grain, 
hides, dairy produce; p. 57,098. 
Leq io, coastal t., Spain, nr. Bilbao, 
ty ages Italy; macaroni, mftg., sul- 
phur mines p. 1,000. 
Lerici, coastal 1, ior, nr. Spezia; macaroni 
mftg. ; 1S. old cas: 


, Spain; a. 4,656 sa. m.; wine, olive 
. ivestock. wool, Taber : PD. 219,780. 
Lérida, t., cap. of L. prov., Spain, on Segre R.; 2 
caths.; textiles, ‘eather, glass; p. 60,387. 
terranea) 


Lerins, Is. (French), in Medi m, Or, 

Leros, Is., Dodecanese, Greece. 

Lervigs , inlet, Faroe Is, 

Lerwick, Is., on mainland; her- 


cap., Shetland 
rings, woollens: p. 5,918. 
Les Baux, commune, Bouches- du- Rhone, Franee ; 
Phy ey first discovered ; not impt. now. 
Les Lilas, commune, Seine, France; glass, chemi- 
cals, metallurgy; p. 19,500. 
Les Sables @’Olonne, commune, Vendée dep., 
France; shi cet ie fish, canning ; p. 17,650. 
lene I 
Jugoslavia, on Morava R.; hemp, 
flax, onan D. 21,763. {p. 2,632. 
Leslie, burgh, Fife, Scot.; paper, flax, bleaching ; 
Lesparre, t., Rio France; p. 3,419. 
Lesser Slave, L., Central ‘Alberta, Canada, 
Leszno, commune, ' Hp age! engineering, 


distilling, tobaceo; p. 20,88. 

Letchworth (Garden city), urd. iy Herts, Eng. ; 
model residtl. and industl, t. ; Dp. 20,160. 

Lethbridge, t., Alberta, Canada ; "oa p. 14,612. 

Lettere, t., Napoli Italy; p. 3,0. 

Letterkenny, ¢., on Lough Swi te, Donegal, Ire- 
land; tourist anne, flax; p. 2,308. 

Leucadia, see Levkas. 

Levanger, spt., at N. end of Trondheim Fjord, 
Norway: D. 1,675. 

Levant, French and Italian name for E. est. of 
Mediterranean, 


. eee 
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> | liddel, R., Roxburgh-Dumfries, Scot., tr 


Hie 


Leven, burgh, Fife, Scot.; linen, coal; p. 8,578. 
‘Leven, L:, Kinross, Scot.; associated with escape 
of Mary Queen of Scots from Castle I., 1568. 
Leven, salt-water L., Argyll, Inverness, Scot. 

Leven, R., Lancs, Eng. 


- Levenshulme, industl. t., Lancs, Eng.; sub. of 


Manchester. 

Levin, t., N. I., New Zealand; p. 2,635. 

Levis, ¢., Quebec, Canada, on St. Lawrence R., 
opposite Quebec, rly. terminus, landing place 

- for Transatlantic passengers; p. 11,724. 

Levkas (Santa Maura), Tonian Tee Greece; ch. t. 
and spt., L.; a. 110 sq. m.; “mtns.; grapes, 
currants; p. (of t.) 5,806, 

Levota, ie N.W. of KoSice, Czechoslovakia ; 
industl. 


Lewes, mun. bor., t., E. Sussex, Eng.; mkt., 
agr. centre ; old Dutldings ¢ p. 12,950. 

Lewis, J., Outer Hebrides, Scot.: a. 770 sa. m,; 
rc tweeds; ch. t. Stornoway: oD. 
31,687. 

Lewisham, metropolitan bor. London, Eng.; 
residtl.; p. 227,500. 

Lewiston, Idaho, U.S.A.; gold, silver, lead; 

. lumber ; py. 17,223. 

Rapier Bes Maine, U.S. AL; textiles, machinery, 
timber ; D. 41.000. 

Lexington, c., Kentucky, U.S.A.; univ.; tobacco, 
horse- rearing ; p. 50,000. 

Lexington, t., Mass., U.S.A., nr, Boston; mftg.; 
first battle in American War of Independence 
1775: v. 13,187. 

Lexington Courthouse, vil., 8. Carolina, er S.A. 

a ee yr Yorks, Eng.; mkt.; coal, lead, 

e; p.J 

Leyden or Leiden, c., Netherlands, on Old Rhine; 
uhiv,; textiles, printing; p. 88,089. 

pevinee. urb. dist., Lanes, Eng.; cotton; p. 

590, 

Leyre, R., S.W. France; 40 m. 

Leyte, I., Philippines; a, 2,785saq.m.; p. 727,600. 

Leytha (or Leitha), R., Austria, flowing to the 
Danube below Vienna. 

Leyton, mun. bor., Essex, Eng.; E. sub, of London ; 
residtl., engineering; p. 106,300. 

Leytonstone, t., part of Leyton, Essex, Eng. 

Lhasa, cap., Tibet, “ forbidden” c.; Buddhist 
centre, temple, monasteries, shrines; caravan 
tr. in carpets, silk, lace, gold, tea; p. 15,000. 

Liaoning, prov., Manchuria; a. 29,200 sq. m.; 
cap, Shenyang; p. 15,460,009. 

Liaopei, prov., China; a. 40,498 sq. m.; cap. 
Liaoyuan; p. 4,030,000. 

Liaotung, peninsula, Manchuria, nr, G. of same 
name, 

Liard, t., on Liard R., trib. of Mackenzie R., N.W. 
Terrs., Canada, 

Libau, see Lepaya. 

Libei, dist., N.E. Prague; mfte. 

Liberal, t., S.W. Kan., U.S.A,; natural gas., 
flour, machinery ; > Dp. 4,410, 

Liberec, t., paechioaaraiciby on Neisse R.; textiles, 
tr. centre ; p. 52,7, 

Liberia, rep., W. ition. a. 48,000 sq. m.; coffee, 
wa oil, ivory, sugar; cap, Monrovia: p. ca., 

2,5000, 000 (including 60,000 civilised coast 
negroes and ca. 15,000 Americo- ‘Liberians). 
er (New San Salvador), spt., Salvador; 


879, 
Laerton, par., Midlothian, Scot.; sub. of Edin- 
urs. 

Libmanan, municipality, Luzon, Philippine Is. ; 
hemp, rice; p. 23,000. 

Libourne, t., France, on Dandoene #5 vineyards, 
brandy, sugar, woollens ; Pp. 20,1 

Libreville, cap., Gabun ‘terr, am ih " Equatorial 
Africa, at mouth of Ogowe R.; spt.; coaling- 
stn.; p. 17,868. 

Libya, Jormer Italian col., N. Africa ; 7 679,358 
8q.M.; some agr., fruits, fishing; p. 888,401. 

Libyan Desert, part of the Sahara, Africa, 

Licata, rin Sicily, Italy, on Salso R.; sulphur; 


D. 29,675. 
Lichfel, Paes bor., Staffs, Eng.; cath.; brewing; 


10, 
Lichtenstein -Calinberg, #., Saxony, Germany; 
cas.; textiles; p. 11,829. 
Lick Observatory, on Mt, Hamilton, nr, San José, 
California, U.S.A. 
TARE oes Kentucky, U.8.A., trib. of Ohio R,; 


Licosa, C., Italy, 8. side of G. of Salerno. 
Lidcombe, ¢., N.S.W., Australia, 


we AE at ee le I i Deg ali EO A a ce TE A a ab a te ee af a alee ee eae Skt 


° 


Lidford, par., Devon, Eng. : 
Lidk6ping, t., Sweden, on L. “Wener: P. 9,296. a 
| Liechtenstein, sm. principality, Europe, between 
Austria and Switzerland; a. 62 sq. m.; agr., 
cattle ; cay. Vaduz; p. 13,000. . 4 
Liége, prov., Belgium; a. 1, 525 sd. m.; minerals; 
Lisge, ‘lest aah Beer tion of Meuse 
ge, prov. cap., ium, at junction euse | 
and Ourthe Rs.; cath., univ.; Xtiles, 
PP red coal; p. 156,208. 
iegnitz, see Legnica j 
Lier, ¢., Belgium; textiles, mftg.; p. 28,982. 
Liestal, cap. of the half-can. Basel- Stadt, Switzer- 
land; p. eee 
ars pings Sue datlak: France, adjoining ~ 
coal-mining ; Pp. 26,698. 
en, R., Quebec, ate trib. of St. Lawrence 


Liffey, R., +. cng flows from Wicklow to Dublin 
ays 
Lifu, J. ey Loyalty Is., Pacific. 
Ligao, ¢., Luzon, Philippine Is.; sugar, rice. 
Lignié res, t., France, nr. Bourges. 
ie ed France, nr. Bar-le-duc; p. 5,121. 4 
region, N.W. Italy, includes provs. of 
Genoa and Porto Maurizio; a. 2,089 sq. m.; 
p. 1,509,000. : 
Ligurian Sea, Mediterranean, N. of Corsica, 
Lika, R., Jugoslavia, partly underground; 30m, . 
Likiang, c., Yunnan, China; great tr.; p. 45,000. 
Lille, cap., Nord, France, on Deule R.; univ.; 
Bene, Sonsema rayon, iron, sugar, chemicals ; p, 
188, 4 
Lillehammer, ¢., Norway in Lagen R. valley; 
agr., lumbering; p. 6,472. 
Lilydale, ¢., Victoria, ‘Australia, nr, Melbourne. 
Lim, Fjord, shallow strait, Jaunud, Denmark ; 
connects N. Sea with Kattegat ; 100 m. 
Lima, dep., Peru; a. 15,048 sq.m.; p. 1,093,780, 
Lima, cap., Peru; univ.; commerce centre, tex- 
tiles, leather, furniture : spt. Callao; p. 767,054. . 
Lima, c., Ohio, U.S.A., on Ottawa R., ry. wks., . 
oil, car bodies, refrigerators ; p. 55, 114. 
fp Dees Chile; 100 m. 
= Spt a Cyprus ; wine, grapes, raisins; Dp. . 
Limavady, ¢., Londonderry, N, Ireland; mkt.; ; 
linen ; p. 2,801. 
mbech ute . Germany ; hosiery, textiles, machines; ; 
Ginkes ‘t.. Dr. Blantyre, pyueiaite Africa, in the : 
Shire Highlands; p. 7, Aas. 
Limbourg, prov., Belgium; 930 sq. m.; agr.,, 
eT Pass *sugar-beet, mites cap. Hasselt: | 
Pr. 
burg, prec. Netherlands; a. 846 sq. m.j;; 
drained by Maas (Meuse) R.; cap. Maastricht; ; 
agr., cattle, coal, iron; p. 691 493, 
Limburg, i., Germany, on abn R.3 p. 12 .000, 
Linfehouse, par... Res we . London, Eng., on | 


Thames R. ; 

Limerick, co., ‘atunster, freind a. 1,064 sq. m.,; ; 
agr., livestock, fishing; p. 142,480. 

Limerick, co. bor., spt., Cap., ane Treland, at : 


head of Shannon “estuary ; bacon, tanning, . 
seipban eg. Dp. 42,987. 
Limmat, 2. »» Switzerland, trib. of Aar R.; 80m. 


Limoges, ch. t., Haute- -Vienne, France; porcelain, , 
kaolin ae D. 107,857, 
pene aiskh Costa ta Rica, Central America; p.. 


Limén, prov. ea. te Costa Rica; commerce : 
centre; p. 26,9 

Limousin, prov., Beats A of puversDe, 
Limpopo, or Crocodile R., 8. Africa 

» prov., Chile; a. 3,790 sa. m.; cap. 1.3; 


p. 134, eae tie ee 

pai ead-mining and mftg.; p.. 
50,895. ne Rent 
Lincoln, ee 20 , Eng.; a. 2,665 sa. m.; divided | 
into administrative dists.; Ho olland, Pp. 
rr 2103 Kesteven, p. 121,460; Lindsey, Dp. 
Lincoln ¢., co. bor., co. t., Lincoln, B cath”: 

or Gadkine. henner "D. 69,380,. 
Lineain, cy il. U.S.A.; coal: agr.; pottery; p. 
Lincoln, cap., Nebraska, U.S.A.: rly. centre, 
flour; p. 95,000. 

Oat Ri, Raps limestone, textiles ; ‘P. 


— 
leather, “pete - ‘othe, bis 
. ‘paper DL 3, 

Linnhe, L. 


s |. dtalian), Mediterranean, 
oo RA dist., Bucks, Eng. ; D. 3,570. 
mining. 


| Kinga, NE. H aa a China, 
Pig L opeh prov., on G. of 
Liaotung, BE. end 


. of Great Wall; p. 30,000. 
t. Linz, ¢., cap., Upper Austria, on Danube; boats, 
printing, 


. steel, 


cocoa, maize; p. 45,175. 


, srapes, 
3 p. 19,500. 


t. on the Voronezh R., U.S.S.R.; $ 


est., Clare, Ireland. 


5 ‘aterford, Ireland 667. 
t Lismore, are N.S.W., Australia; dairying, sugar- 
* refining, maize. gop tint p. 15,214. 
Lassa, I., Jugoslavia ; 
Listowel, urb. wer in Feale B., Kerry, Ireland ; 
cas. Peakocacis 3,309. 
lef industi. t., 8.E. Ont., Canada; p. 3,012. 


th ee Syria; 100 m. 
e natural gas, oil; p. 


c., Iil., U.S.A.; 
7,048. 


constituent rep. he wr 8. _ former 
— st.; a. 31,600 sa 1 
timber; cap. Vilnius: >. 5879.0) 070. 
é¥ice, t., Czechoslovakia, on on Elbe R.; brew- 
~_ ing, agr. centre; p. 18,509. 
Little Bahama, on e of the Bahama Is., W. Indies. 


“Little wage ey  geparating Jutland from I. of 
trib. of 
Falls, ©, Minn., U.S.A., on Mississippi R.; 


timber ; . 6,047. 
_ Little Falls, N.Y., U.S.A.; on Mohawk R.; 


paper, ations bicycles, knitted goods; p. 


te pe 
Lever, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; resident]. and 


samantha "p, 4,723. 
Arkansas, U.S.A., on Arkansas R. ; 


olscottonieed cakes, cotton, machinery; p. 
| uit Sioux, R., Iowa, U.S.A., trib, of Missouri ; 


‘Little ‘Woolton, par., Lancs, Eng.; industl. 
b. ‘dist. Lancs, "Eng. ; ; cottons, 


ee rent url 
woollens, dyeing; p. 10,900. 

ton, urb. dist., W. Sussex, Eng. ; holiday 

"resort, small spt.; p. 13,810. 


“ithleport. mt z., Cambs, Eng., N. of Ely; agr.; 
_ p. (par.) 4,709. _ 

b orgtre t., New Hampshire. USA. 3 mnftg.; D. 
o iad 


| See er Oe Tin 
Y SB eer eres eae” Pe 


shoe, 
i avers. ey 21 m. long, entrance to 
W. of Malta. 


: cath.; 


Lipari Is., Italy; ‘volcanic, Stromboli 3,155 ft.: 
wine, sulph' 


ur; 


p. 12, 
Liverpool, ¢., 8.W. Nova Scotia, ‘Canad 
lumber, shipbuil ding ; 
Liversedge, ¢., iy 
chemicals, pBachinery ; > D. 15,000. 
vingst i, Montana, U.S.A.;  industl.; DP. 


Livingstone, £, = Rhodesia, on Zambeat RB. 
former cap. : Pp. + ae igthed ; 
9,600 ft. ee 


e Falls, cataracts on tripe R., Africa. | 
Livny, f., U.S.S.R., on Sosna R.; mftg., farming, 


_leather ; im 21,000 te 
The, eeaualy Eng.; S. point of Eng. 
Lies, ¢., on Adriatic Sea, Albani ms 

Ljubljana, cap., Slovenia, Jazodavis, on Laibach 
: textiles, chemicals, 5 D. 59,767. 

, Caernarvon, rae: tourist centre 


ies Ft E. Uncmasttacen ‘Wales ; agr. 
mkt.; p. 1,940. 
Llandovery, mun. bor., ee Carmarthen, Wales; 
eoal, lead-mining; p. 2,036. 
Liandrind 


rural dist., on Teifi 3, Cardigan, 
Wales; p. 1,468. 

— mun. bor., spt., Carmarthen, 
coal-mining, ores age aie p. 093 630. 
Ianera, commune, _ Spain; ‘horticulture ; 


coal; p. 11, me i 
Lianfairtec N. rive Wales, under 
— pe rae le ‘Mt.; seaside resort; p. 3,200. 
t., Montgomery, Wales; nyt 
mkt., flannel; p. 1,665. 
llin, mun. bor., Montgomery, Wales; brew- 
ing, malting ; Roman remains ; p. 1,422, 
lock, par. emer eS Wales, on Towy R.; 
band-wenvine: p. 1,441. 
Llangefni, urb, dist.,’ Anglesey, Wales; mkt., 
woollens, malting, tanning; p. 2,082. 
Llangollen, urb. dist., Denbigh, Wales, on Dee R.; 
mkt., tourist centre, flannel mftg. ; D. 3,033, 
oes, mun. bor., on Severn R., ‘Montgomery, 
Wales; tourist centre, lead, flannel; p. 2,211. 
eT prov., Chile; a, 7,005 sd. m.; p. 
Llanrwst, urb. dist., Denbigh, Wales; on Conway 
R.; mkt., tourist centre; p. 2,488. 
Llanstephan, , VU, Carmarthen, Wales; cas. 
Llantrisant, rural dist., Glamorgan, Wales ; iron, 


coal; p. 24,820. 
Lilanwrtyd Wells, Be Peary Brecknock, Wales; 
iron, ee pe 
soathad | t., a esdajon, Spain; p. 4,778. 


Liweh urb. oy , Glam., 8. Wales; p. 36,626. 

y B., N. le. 

Loanda or Sao Paulo de Loanda, ¢., spt., Angola, 
Africa; exports rubber, coffee, palm oil, 
coconuts, rum, ivory; p. 23,000 : 

loom. spt., Fr. Hanatenal ‘Africa; N. of mouth 

Congo R.; rubber, palm-oil exports. 

Fated orm i burgh, Midlothian, Scot.; coal, iron 
ore, holiday rg p. 4,447. 

Lébau, industl. t epee D. 12,635. 

Lobito, spt., N. of Bengucia, Angola, Rat me 
sig copper; rly. terminus; p. 13,6. 

Locarno, t., Switzerland, on L. Maggiore ; toca 
centre ; oe treaty 1925; u 5,500. 

,s. Inverness, Scot. ; 


Lochee, N.W. sub. of Dundee, Scot. 


Lochgelly, bwrgh, Fife, rg Pen Dumifermline ; 
ironwks., coal-mining; p. 9 

Lochgilphead, burgh, Argyll, Books ; tourist centre ; ; 
p. 1,16 

Lechnia a burgh, nr, Annan R., Dumfries, Scot. + 
p ie 

Lochy, Loch, Inverness, Scot.; part of sd 
pee epee Canal; 10 m. wg hy 


loch. 


; BRIE j 
urd. d ist., Caernarvon, Wales, between = 
Gr. and Little ooaee Head; holiday resort; 

p. 16,270. ~ 
Liandyssil, 


Wales; 


ie” ee Ae 


} 


Anatralia. ‘ California, 
tone Beach, ¢., Long I. 
resort; D. 9,036. 


mee 
al-mining ; Dp. 26 760. 
ine Branch, ¢., New cauut, USA; seaside 


ne v. 3. i 2 Me Been: petroleum, 
D:10,016-10- a 

ele Penns. U. .8.A., on Susquehanna 
a Ohio, U.S.A.; chemicals, paper, 


601. ; 
tre; p. 3,475. Tesort; D. 25,250. a 

ee DORE faa ae ae e- ih wie Paes ee | Baton, eas dist.. Derby, Eng,; rly. wks. *y $ 
achinery, paper pulp, fruit; p. 26,000. mfte.; p. ve i, ; 

Lo ; mfte. Longford, co., pre cl . Ireland: a. ‘sq. a 
; Lookwood, Saas watgumesea’ P. ae peat bogs; dairy farming; p. ' 

‘Lodave, | ; mftg. ; ; p. | Longford, t., cap., L.; agr. centre; p.4,019. 
ee PNR NE NS OE ET part of N'Y USA 8. 1682 Si. ms 
eee 08,000. gait tonne g Queens and Brooklyn, on ” of New York City: d 
od i Call. USA. in San Joaquin valley; mrt. gardening, fisheries, oysters, . holiday ‘ 

: ol packing plants; p. 11 079. 
ite te ey fumes ee 3 DP. ALe5 22 


dore, waterfall, nr. Keswick, Cumberland, Eng. 
# em Central Poland; a. 7,904 sq. m.; 
: 400. 


772, 
d, agar By6.000. * a 
Poland,” textiles; p. 
 Lofoten Is., storm- ‘swept group, off N.W. cst. 
Norway, stretching 175 m.; mainly mtns.; 


£4 ek et 


tong} ag W. Indies; p, 4,564. 

fone & Gite part of Queen’s bor., ba ae USA: A 
industl. centre; food, engineering, leather. — 

Long, Loch, arm Os sea, between Dunbarton and — 
Argyll, Soot. 5 . 

Sonemecdawenk Ww. Mass., U.8.A.; residtl. + & 


Lonritge, ur. he a, Eng,, N.E, of Preston : 5 


hing. ton, nails ; { 
gehen en R. Yorks, Eng.; stone Long's Peak, min., Thienke U.S.A; alt, 14.271 yi 
7.247. Coe 
en a been, U.S.A.; p. 13,000. Lanéton, t., Staffs, Eng.; mkt., pottery mfte. ts 


U.S.A. coal, natural gas, oil; 


Logan min,, 8.E, Yukon, een’ alt. 19,850 ft. 
Logansport,” c., Indiana, U.S.A., on Wabash and 
. Erie canal;’ timber, fruit, grain, machinery, 

woollens; p. 22,000. 
Logrojio, prov., N. ‘Spain; oP CoM sq. m.; wines; 


ngtown, ‘mkt, ton Esk & .. Cumberland, Eng, ; 
ae PD. 6,676, b oe 
Longview, t, paws US. A er et pret ty 
meview, t.. ashington, 2 D, } 4 
Longwy, ¢., Meurthe-et-Moselle, France; fortfd.; 
iron, porcelain; p, 12,150 “ 
Longxuyen, t., 8.W. Cochin China; rich mkt. t.: 


yd DP. 228,821; cap. 148,000. r 
7 Loir, &., France, trib, of Sarthe R.; 150 m. Lonigo, t., Italy; p. 12,300, i 
“4 Loire, R., s Mins. io Atlant in ott. dows from sap were cap., na Jura, ae salt — 
ennes Mtns. tlantic ; m, springs; W agr.; livestock; § 
‘é Looe, urb. dist., Cornwall, Eng. ; 3 : 


Naan anda), nining, mftg.; cap, St. 


t hs 

a: Haute, dep., France; a. 1,980 sa. m.; p. | Loop Hi C., Clare, Ireland. : 
i 228,076. 08, ‘Pas-de-Calais, France: coal-mining: — 
Loire ‘Inférieure, dep., W. France, at mouth of Of fierce fighting 1915; p. 14,678, .. 


Loire R.; a. 2,695 sq. m.; agr., fruit; cap. 
Tetons D. 665,064. 


ig m Me France ; nfs. 5 . 14,362. 
; Sc tae ek a: cel 
bs Loiret, dep., France; a. 2,630 sq. m.; agr., vine- 

- 

) 


preochy t., Ohio, U.S.A., on L. Erie 
steclwis., fisheries: p. 53,000. 

Lorca, t. . Murcia, Spain; agr. prodonta, woollens, 
chemic bishop’s palace ; a! 7,230. : 

Lord Howe 2. Australian I. in Coral Sea, S. 
Pacific, between Australia and New Zealand: _ 
7m. by 14 m. 

Reapers, t.. N.M., U.S.A.; mining; tourists: 
D i 

pecan 8.E. Brazil; cotton, coffee; p. 10,262. 

ere ae .. Ancona, Ttaly ; pilgrim centre; p. 


yma ieaiad E. cst. Lower California, Mexico ; 4 
fas ea Pern; a. 119.270 sa, m.; rubber; 


4 eas: distilling, ’ mfte. ; cap. Orléans; p. 

Lolr-ei-Cher, dep., Central borer a, 2,479 sa. 

™.; agr.; cap. Blois; p. 242, 419. 

Loja, cap., L. prov., Eeuador ;" &. 3,705 sd. m.3 
p. 198, 100; cap. L. famous for cinchona; p. 


20,353. 
Gant a Balan 5 textiles, chemicals, tobacco ; 
Lokoja, cap. of proy., Nigeria, on Niger R.; 


military am. x importance decreased since rys. 
opened ; 


wa ony th 


cap. Iquitos; p. 346.4. 
Lorient, spt., Morbihan, France, on Bay of Biscay ; 
government dockyards and arsenal ; Sst: 
3 : 
Lorne, dist. Argyll, Scot. f 
. Mataram ; | Lirrach, c., Baden, Germany ; textiles, iron goods, Be 
|_ tobacco; p. 16,011. 
6, spt., ‘COD. Togo Trust Terr., Fr. W. Africa; | Lorrain ine, prov., France : agr., wine, iron. , 
p. 10,000. | Los Angeles, c., S. California, U.S. A. winter ‘| 
i Lomme, commune, Nord, France; spinning, hats ; wees. “fruit, inher ond steel, oil refining, + film Pa 
|. centre; p. 1,930,561 : 
Lomond, Z., between Dunbarton and Stirling cos., | Los Angeles, cap. ¢. Of Bio Bio prov., Chile; ie 
Scot.; 20 m. long, a. 27 sd. m.; contains 30 20,979. : 
7 oH > largest loch in Scot. Losini, I., Jugoslavia ; summer resort, trade. 
: an ae tN Los Rios, prov., Beuador @. 2,295 sd. m.; cap. — 
Babahoyo; p. 150.8. 


| tow anton prov., Deanne cap, Las Tablas; p. fl 
includes 28 oli at ey: 


Lossi : Lossi : 
oa eS tr, commerce, hee ic. "Scot. tr ah pallein States p. 4, 4931. Lary 3 
; Fs0 abe ings PD. 8,575 » t., Germany; industl. SE 
; eo “(co.), 4,83 Lostwithiel, mun. bor., Cornwall, Eng., + Braga; 


, timber wks: ‘p. 2,095. Tart 

centre, 26: 64 Lot, R.. 8. France, trib. of Garonne B.: 272 
Londond iand heh dep., SW. France ; a, 2,018 sa. amet Hive 
. Wine, cereals, coal, iron? ap. Cahors; 


al 154,897, 
Lota, t., Chile, on est. DP. 94,445, 


ee ee ee 
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. USA.: &. 45,177 sa. m.: agr. 


D. “ch, Se = 

me: spt, New 
Orleans; p. Fk, (one-half colbared) 

io ig ¢.. Kentucky, 


maritime co., Leinster prov., Ireland; 
316 sq. m.; mountains, and barren 


fruit canning ; D. 6,146. 
Tuamotu 


ivory, Fubber pagoda; p. 25, 900. 
. Polan 


eyo Philippine Is.; sugar, eee 
Germany, on Spree R.; 


. 43) 
icals, brewing; p. 223,059. 
ae Poland; agr.; @.10,834 sa. m.; 


lin, t.., Came PA Poland ; textiles, agr. trade ; 
rata, Loh Perth, Seot.; drains to Teith R. by 
3 U.8.8.R,, on rly. E. of Kiev; 
Taba W. Poland (formerly German) ; 


iohaaes, ile, ‘cotton, and oil- 
1,807 
Luce Bay, off Irish Sea, 8. Wigtown, Scot,; 16m. 


Cordoba, Spain; brandy, wine, tex- 
tiles, pottery ; A 23,000. : 


Lucera, t., Apulia, Italy; cas., cath.; silk mfte.; 
\ —p. 17,000, 


Lucerne (Luzern), can + Switzerland; a, 576 sq. 
™m.; &gr., pas * vine 
~ eestor ty yards; p. 221,400; 


L., Switzerland ; 23 
known as Lake of the Seven oa td 


aes gg Michio, US. on Lake M.; 


Ludlow, mun. bor., mkt. t., on Teme R., Salop, 
Eng. ; flour, tanning : Dp. ter aPaniiy 
» t, Germany, N. uttgart ; 
arsenal, chemicals, textiles; p. 49,635, 
Germany; unites Danube and 


Lugau, t., Saxony, Germany ; . iron smelting, 
chemicals, textiles; p, 10,619. 
. prov., N.W. Spain: a. 3,815 sad. m.; 
. leather; p, 519,514. 
Lugo, t., prov. cap., , On Minho/R.; tanning, 
textiles; p. 50,768. 
Lukow, t., Poland, E. of aa? 8,513. 
in ttent outlet L. Tanganyika, 


Lulea, spt. for Giillivare iron-fleld, Sweden, on 
: timber, leather (reindeer hides) : 


Lumbtra, t., on N. shore of L. — Tanganyika, 

Lumphanan, picturesque mys toy ‘Aber- * 
deen, Scot., N. of Dee 

Lund, #., nr. Maiméd, Sweden pat da a8 sugar 


fin: 
arg L, Bristol rire 5.W. coast Eng. ; 
+ m. long by 1 m. wide. 
R. ‘tsb and ‘Wesimorand; Eng.; flows 


Liineburg, ¢., Germany, 8.E. of Hamburg, on 
Ilmenau R.; cement, salt, beer, chemicals; 
old buildings; p. 28,899. 

Linen, ¢., Westphalia, Germany; coal, fron 
foundries; p. rea 2 - 

oo,” ¢: . Nova Scotia, Canada; 
anév , fishing : p: ae 


Lungchow, spt., Kwangsi, China, nr, Tonking 
frontier; tr. centre and military stn.; p. 


Lungi, t., nr. Freetown, Sierra Leone; only civil 
airport in ‘colony. 
, t., in Manchuria, China; p. 133,495. 
Lupata Mozambique, narrow pass through 
which flows the Zambesi R. below Tete. 
Luray, vil., Virginia, U.8.A., caverns; p, 1,611. 
Lurgan, i Armagh, N. Ireland; textiles, tobacco 


Luristan, prov., Le Persia; grain, carpets, 
Lusaka, t., cap:, N. Rhodesia; D. 10,336, 
Lushun, see Port Arthur, 


Lussin, see Losinj. 

Lut Desert, Central Persia, 

Luton, mun. bor., Beds, Eng.; hat-making, braas, 
> aa wie, 109,240 

Lutsk, ¢., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.: commerce centre, 
mnfs, ; p. 16,760. 

Wi ml par., Leies, Eng., on Swift R.; farm- 
ing, hosiery; p. 2,395. 

Luxembourg, grov., S.H. Belgium, on French 
border; wooded and hilly; a. 1,705 sa. m.; 
cap. ‘Arion ; D. 213,297. 

Luxembourg, grand duel, Burope; a. 999 sq. 
m.; agr., mining, leather, paper, hardware, 
iron; p. 290,992; cap. L., p. 61,996. 


A 
: 


a 


4 


Vv 


a a ee 
§ . 


eS os 


— "F Sat ak 


_ - PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


o 


Luxor, vil., Upper Egypt; site of Thebes; ruined 
- temples; p. 5,000. . 


Luz, t., Hautes Pyrénées, France, 
_ Luzern, see Lucerne. 


Luzerne, bor., Penns., U.S.A., on Susquehanna R. ; 


. 7,082. : 
uate T., largest in Philippines; a. 40,420sq.m.; 
mtns., cotton, coffee, sugar, cereals, coal, 
copper; cap. Manila; p. 4,000,0 


,000. 
Lvov, c., Ukraine, U.S.S.R., ceded by Poland 1939; 


univ., 3 caths.; iron goods, leather, liquor mftg ; 


8.3 D , 


Lyck, see. Elk. : ‘ 
- id, mun. bor., Kent, Eng.; mkt., malting, 
“lyddite ” shells; p. 2,481. 


-Lydda, t., Israel; rly. junc., airport; p. 20,000. 


Lydenburg or Leydenburg, ¢., Transvaal, 8. 
ete gold, farming (cotton, wheat, sheep) ; 
D. 3,832. ci 
Lydford, par. and vil., Devon, Eng.; old stannary 
centre for Devon; p. 2,200. 
Lydney, par., Gloucester, Eng., in Forest of Dean ; 
iron, coal; p. 4,158. 


Lyell, min., Stanley Range, N.S.W., Australia; 


alt. 2,000 ft. 

Lyell, min.. California, U.S.A., in Sierra Nevada: 
alt, 13,190 ft. 

Lyme Regis, mun. bor., spt., Dorset, Eng., on 
Lyme R.; holiday resort, lime, cement; p. 
16,880. 

Lymington, mun. bor., Hants, Eng.; small spt., 
farming; p. 22,240. 

aE, urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng.; residtl.; p. 


Baymhenck. ts Long {., New York State, U.S.A.; 

p. 14,557, 

Lynchburg, c., Virginia, U.S.A.; footwear, agr. 
implements, tobacco; p. 50,000, ’ 

Lynden Glen, valley, C. Prov., 8. Africa. 

Lyndhurst, t., N.J., U.S.A.; synthetic perfumery ; 
Dp. 17,454. 

Lynher, R., Cornwall, Eng.; 26 m. 

Lynn, spt., Mass., U.S.A.; footwear, electrical ap- 
pliances; p. 105,153. 

Lynn Canal, fiord, Alaska, U.S.A.; continuation 
of Chatham strait. 

Lynton, urb. dist., N. Devon, Eng,; on Bristol 
channel; seaside t., tourist centre; p. 2,093. 
Lynwood, ¢., 8.W. Cal., U.S.A.; engineering; p. 

10,982. (15,374. 

Lyon, c., Iowa, U.S.A., on Mississippi R.; p. 

Lyon, R., Perth, Scot.; trib. of Tay R.; 38 m. 

Lyonnais, prov., Cent. France, 

Lyonnais, mins., France, W. of Lyons. 

Lyons, c., dep. cap. France, at confluence of 
Saéne and Rhéne Rs.; commerce centre, silk, 
rayon, chemicals, engineering; uniy.; p. 
460,748. 

Lyons, t., N.Y., U.S.A., on Erie canal; p. 3,863. 

Lys, R., Belgium and France, trib. of Scheldt R.; 


100 m. 

Lyster‘tord, N.E. arm of the Sogne fiord (25 m. 
long), Norway, 

Lytham St. Annes, mun. bor., N. Lancs, Eng., on 
Ribble R.; holiday centre, agr., shipbuilding ; 


p. 30,110. 
Lyttelton, spt., for Canterbury, New Zealand; 
Dp. 3,720 


Lyublino, i., U.S.8.R., 8. of Moscow: p. 64,232. 
Lyvenet, R., Westmorland, Eng.; trib. of Eden R. 


M 


Ma’an ¢., Jordan, connected by good road to 

Masse Du Matha sha th Meuse RB. 
aas, R., Dutch name for the Meuse R. after i 
has entered the Netherlands. Sones 

Maasin, municipality, S.W. Leyte, Philippine Is. ; 
coast tr.; hemp; p. 29,264, 

Maastricht, prov. cap., Limburg, Netherlands, on 
ee ne pottery, glass, textiles, brewing; 
Dp. 75,273, 

Mabelthorpe and Sutton, urb. dist., Lincs., Eng. ; 

gy citar eons Dp. erat 
cao, c. (Portuguese), on M. Is., China, at 

wre Seiten Bed fers - D. 374,787, sa! 
capa, cap., apa State, Brazil, at 
Amazon R.; p. 1,012. a penalise 

Macard, t., Ecuador; p. 10,262. 

weno ch. t., port, Celebes, Indonesia; Dr. 


a 
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Maeassar, strait, Perper separates - 
fi Celebes : m. wide. my 
Macat, spt., Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil 
Macclesfield, mun. bor., Cheshire, Eng., on Bollin 

; .> silk : ener r ro 


»' 
> 


Macedonia, 
tobacco, fruit, opium, fishing. 
pt. Alagoas St., Brazil; 
sugar; D. 103,045. ‘ 
Macequece, ¢., Manica dist., Mozambique; p. 
Macerata, prov., Italy, a. 1,070 sq. m.; D. 281,956. 
Macerata, prov. cap., Italy: cath., univ.; terra- 
cotta, glass, chemicals: p. 29,659. , 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, mins., Kerry, Ireland, 
highest peak, Carrantuohill, alt. 3,414 ft. 
Machala, t., S.W. Ecuador; cocoa, coffee, Jeather ; 
gold; p. 7,730. 
Machias, spt., Maine, U.S.A., on M. R.; p. 1,411. 
Machynlleth, wrb. dist., Montgomery, Wales, on 
Dovey R.; tourist centre; p. 1,920. 
Macintyre, R., N.S.W., Australia, forms border 


between Queensland and N.S.W.: trib. of 
Pioneer 


cotton, 
(9,284. 


Darling R.; 350m. 
Mackay, spt., Queensland, Australia, on 
dairying and banana 


R.; gold, sugar, centre; — 
p. 13,500. 
Mackenzie, dist., N.W. Terrs., Canada; a. 


527,490sq. m.; forests and tundra ; oil, radium, 
uranium; furs and timber, 

Mackenzie, R., N.W. Terrs., Canada; rises in 
Rocky Mts. as Athabaska R. and flows into L. 
Athabaska, leaves as Slave R. and thence into 
Gr. Slave L. which it leaves as M. R. into 
Beaufort Sea; 2,350 m. 

Mackinac Sound, connects Ls. Michigan and 
Huron, N. America. (p. 8,555. 

Mackinney. c., N.E. Texas, U.S.A.; cotton centre; 

Maclean, t., N.S.W., Australia; agr.: p. 1,663. 

Macleod, t., S. Al , Canada; agr., livestock, 
coal; p. 1,649. 

emillan, R., N.W. Terrs., Canada, trib. of 
Yukon R. 

Macnean, L., cos. Leitrim and Fermanagh, 
Treland. 

Macomb, c., Ill., U.S.A.; industl.; p. 8.764. 

Macon, dep. cap., France, on Saéne R.; ruined 
eath.; agr. implements, wines, rope, copper; 
D. 21,073. 

t., Georgia, U.S.A., on Ocmulgee R.; 

tly. junction, ironwks., cotton mftg.; 


261. 

Macon, t., Ma., U.S.A.; mkt. t. in agr. reg.; coal; 

Macquarie I., Australian Is., 8. Pacific; 20 m. 
long; seal fishery stn. 

gs he R., N.S.W., Australia, trib, of Darling 

oS m. 

Macroom, t., Cork, Ireland, on Sullane R.; agr. 
trade, fishing; p. 2,230. 

Mactan, J., off Cebu, Philippine Is.; mangroves, 
coconuts; a. 24 sq.m.; p, 40,103; Magellan 
killed here, 1521. 

Madagascar, J. (French) E. Africa; a. 241,094 sa. 
m.; agr., livestock; cap. Tananarive; ch. spt. 
Tamatave; p. 4,295,872 (including Mayotte 
and Comoro Is.). 

Madang, Papua—New Guinea; copra cen.; p.500. 

Madawaska, t., N. Me., U.S.A}; spt.; lumber, 
pulp, paper mills; p, 4,477. 

pacar R., Ontario, Canada, trib. of Ottawa 

~e ZOOM, 

Maddalena, I., off N.E. est. of Sardinia, Italy. 

Maddaloni, t., Naples, Italy; mftg.; p. 21,975. 

Madeira, Portuguese Is., Atlantic Ocean; a, 
315 sq.m.; wine, sugar, fruits; holiday resort; 
cap. Funchal; p. 250,000. 

Madeira, &., Brazil, trib. of Amazon R.; 780 m. 

Madeley, ¢., Salop, Eng., on Severn R.; mkt., 
coal and iron mining; p. 7,300. ; 

Madera, #., central Cal., U.S.A.; agr., lumber, 
wines, Dp. 6,457. 

Madhya Bharat, Stale Union, Indian Union; com- 


prises Gwalior, {ndore, Malwa; a.46,710sq.m., _ 


Dp. 7,585,000. i 
Madhya Pradesh, state, Indian Union; a. 130,323 


8d.m.; formerly Central Provinces and Berar: 
upland and plains, includes Vindhya range: 
rice, jute, pulses, oilseeds, cotton; forests: _ 
manganese, coal, marble, limestone; cotton — 
textiles; cap. Nagpur: p. 20,591,000. 


on Deer R.; p. 1,059. 
India; a, 127,768 sq. m.; cereals 


tobacco, ground-nuts, iron ore, gold. 
ch. ts. Madras, Mad Trichinopoly ; 
[ > cath., | 
cottons, 


" Masdalas t, ; Ethiopia; alt. 9,110 ft.: p. 1,000. 
Magdalen is., G. of St. Lawrence, Canada. 

dep.. Colombia; a. 20,313 sq. m.: 

— cotton, rubber; cap. Santa Marta; p. 


"Magdalena, R., Colombia; 1,000 m. long. 
Elbe R.; cath.; 


cereals, chemicals, 
silk, pottery ;_ Dp. 336,400. 
, t., Java, Indonesia; trade centre; 
p. 62,944. 


‘Magellan, strait, between Tierra del Fuego and 
_ __ Chile, S. America. 


_ Magenta, ¢., nr. Milan, Italy; silk, matches; p. 
Patagecutentein, bs grrr Free St., 8. Africa. 
Maggiore, ba we I 


. E. Peru: a. 58,827 sq. m.; ee Germany, on Rhine R.; river port; 
he {. Maldonado ; forested; gold, silver silver; p. machinery, schericals ture, Siena 
printing; p. 971. 

bs A Dios, R., Bolivia, trib. of Madeira R., ey ee wat. pl., N. Venezuela; airport; 
b cap., Spain, on Manzanares R R.; univ., | Maison-Carée, commune, N. Algeria: p. 24,341. 

& .» Palace ; gold and silver work: leather SS S.E. sub., Paris, rr COA De 
- goods; chemicals, furniture mftg.; p. 1,413,691. 36,4: %: ra > 
Madrid, prov.. Spain; a. 3,089 sq.m.: cap. M.; Maitiand’ West,, t., N.S.W., Australia, on Hunter 
_ agr., freestone, granite, gypsum quarried; p. R., nr. New ; agr., pastoral centre, coal- 
's 1,870,501. mining; p. 19,151. 
~ madron; adzon t., mr. Penzance, Cornwall, Eng.; p. Maizura, spt., c., Honshu, Japan; naval base; P. 
4 Madura, I. . Indonesia, off N.E. of Java; a. aidan, 2. Poland: p. 8,236. 
1,770 Sam m. 5 rer Fagan fishing, cattle | Majorca oo, Mallorca, = a rey is 

_ » Tearing, 3 462. Majuba, ensberg Mtns., Nai Africa ; 
"+ Madura, ¢., . India; univ. ; Softee, muslin, | British defeat by pee a8 ri “ 

“ig carving; p a Majunga, z J Madagascar; p. 
- ¢., Honshu, Japan; mulberry trees,| 27,076. : 
_ __silk production; p. 79,732. Makeyevka, ¢., E. Ukraine, U.S,S:R:; industl.; 

_ Maelstrom, whirlpool, N.W. cst., tore p. 240,145. 

- Maesteg, urb. dist., Glamorgan, Wales; coal- | Makhachkala, spt., eg} Py mie oil; 
‘ mining, tin-wks.; p. 23,040. machinery, engineering; p. 66,847. 

_ Mafeking, t., C. Prov., S. Africa; famous siege, | Mak6,?., Hungary ; agr.; domomnngs p. 35,814, 
1899-1900; p. 5,813. Makran, dist., Baluchistan, Pakistan; a. 26,000 
. Mafia, I., E. nr. Zanzibar. sq. m.; p. 140,0 

- .. N. side Sea of Okhotsk, Khaba- terr., woe a, 640 sq. m.; cap M.; 
"| yovsk Terr., U.S.S.R.; new development; p.| _p. 236,087. ; 
- __ 10,000. strait, separates Sumatra from Malay 
> prov., Chile; a. 52,271 sq. m.; Peni 

% ees: D. 48,813; cap. Punta ‘Arenas, | Maladetta, with Pic d’Anethou, highest vt. in the 

gga | Ba 11,168 ft. 


taly-Switzerland ; a. 82 sq. 
m.; contains Ble en is.; tourist resort. 
olives, hides; 


hii 


Magione, commune, Cent. Italy; 
p. 10,611. 
es ne. S.E. Italy; citrus fruits; p. 
il 
ae in the Urals, U.S.S.R., iron, 
steel, engineering p. 145,870. 
- Magog, t., S. Quebec, Canada; textiles, mnfs. 
=P 034, 
Mahabaleshwar, » t., in W. Ghats, —— India; 
alt. 4,500 ft. ; health resort ; p. 4,900. 
Mahad Al-Dhahab, t., between Mecca on Medina, 
Hejaz, Saudi ‘Arabia; gold- 
Dp. 115,509. 
Orissa 


. 


"Mahalia El K: Kubra, 1. Lower Egypt: 
, India ; flows 520 m. Evie 


45 Penns., U.S.A.; anthracite ; 


French prov., t., ‘Malabar cst., India 
i su De (of prov.) 18, 298, (of t3 
14,092. 


N. of Bombay. India. 
ry Minorca, Balearic Is., Spain; 


Maidenhead, . Berks, oe on Thames 
R.; mkt., flour, brewing ; D. 27 
The, group of dangerous rocks, nr. Larne, 


* Maidens, Te, orp Ireland. 
| Pennpenreee . ¥ 


R., fake trib. of Rhine R.; 304 é * 
Hudson Bay Co’ $ fort, at mouth E. oe 


New England, U.S.A; a. 
a ng oe Re eee fon 
eries, xtiles; cap, Augusta; 
ch. spt. Portland; p. 900,000. 

. formed by junction of Sarthe 
and Mayenne, flows 7 m. to Loire R. at TS. 
Loire, dep., France; a. 2,811 sq. m.; 

agr., vineyards; cap. Angers ; D. 496,068. 


iterranean prov., 8. Spain; a. 
2,813 sq. m.; agr., exports wine, fruits, ‘olive 
oil ; pegs 716. pert bude 
cap. $700 D co’ 
leather; p. 238.0 Keep 
cap., ever Nile proy., Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan; p- 5,092. 
W. Paris, France; residtl.; DP. 


., Java, Indonesia; p. 86,646. 
central Angola, “Africa 3 Dd. 6,299, 


Malang, t 
Malar a $.E. Sweden, connected with the Baltic 
b: é can., has 1,260 Is.; 80 m. long; 


y 
a. 477 sq. m. 
fruit, opium; p. 


t., cent, Turkey; 
41,559. 

Malay Archipelago, extensive group of tropical Ia. 
extending from the Nicobar Is. in Bay of 
Bengal to the Solomon Is. in the Pacific, a 
distance of 4,800 m.; includes Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, the Celebes, the Philippines, New 


27 — 


continent of Asia; a. about 70,000 sq. m. 

Malaya, Federation of, consists of the sts. of the 
Malay peninsula, and settlements of Penang and 
Malacca, does not include Singapore, which is 
a crown colony. Each st. is autonomous 
under British High Commissioner; a, about 
50,850 sa. m.; ch. industries: rice cultivation, 
rubbe: fishing ; y?- 5,159,000; Fed. 
cap., Kuala Lumpur. 

Mal Bay, on W. est. vof Clare, ff land. 

Malbork (Marienburg), t., Poland, on the Nogat 
R.; timber, sugar, agr. tools: cas; p. 10,000. 
Malden, c., Mass., U.S.A.; mftg. sub. of Boston, 
rubber goods, hosiery, furniture ; p. 58,010. 
Malden, t., Mo., U.S.A.; mkt., agr., cotton pro- 

cessing centre ; p. 2,673. 

Malden I., (British) in Pacific Ocean; a, 358q. m.; 
guano, abited. 

Malden and Coombe, mun. bor., nr. Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey, Eng. ; gramophone records, 
residtl.; p. 44,940. 

Maldive Is., group of 12 Coral atolls, 400 m, 8.W. 


93,000. 
or. OD Blackwater and Chelmer 
3 yachting centre, brewing, 
“trouwks.; Dp. 9.590. 


[aldonado, , Uruguay; a. 1,587 sa. m.; D. 
67,015 [p. 7,000 


“Maldonado, spt.. 60 m. E. of Montevideo, pinaguay : 


Malea, S$. C., Greece, on EH. side of G. of 
aby \ Laconia. 
‘Malin Head, Donegal, Ireland; most northerly 
point. 


z 


8 


o 


Malmédy. 


- Malone, t., N.E 


borough, 1 
-Malstadt ‘burbach, re 


Iuzon, Philippine Is., 
once cap. of Port. E. 
Africa; p. 1,677. 


alines, Mechelen, c., Belgium, on Dyle R.; 

ae tly, centre, furniture, textiles; p. 60,288. 

Malita, i Mindanao, Philippines; p. Jo, 755. 

Mallaig, vil., S.W. Inverness... Se Scot., on Sound of 
vk os dD. 

alesse 3. Ghile: cap. Soci a. 5,511 sa. 


regions, especially N.W. 

Victoria, once covered with dense eucalyptus 
scrub, now largely under farms, _ 

Malling, ¢., on Eng.; mkt., fruit centre; p. 
(dis: 

Mallow, bay t., on Blackwater R., Cork, Ireland ; 

agr., fishing, flour mills, tanneries, condensed 

milk; p, 5,217. 

y, t. transferred to Belgium from Germany 
after the First World War; tanning, dyeing, 
paper-wks.; p. 5,702. 

Malmesbury, mun. bor., Wilts, Eng., on Avon R. ; 
ee abbey; Jace, silk mftg., brewing: p. 


Malmesbury, t., 8.W. Cape Prov., 8. Africa; 
mineral springs; p. 5,731. 

Malmé, spt., on The Sound, S. Sweden; exports 

bacon, matches ; industl. ; p. 176,407. 

Maiméhus, cO., a. 872 sd. m.3 p. 

__ 667,783. 

Malo, t., Vicenza, Italy; p. 4,925. 


ao, municipality, 
hemp; p. 15,089. 
mene spt., Kenya: 


Sweden ; 


‘Malo-les-Bains, sub. of Dunkerque, Nord, France : 


~ seaside haa e 10,296. [8,743, 
Uy 8. A.; iron-mining; p. 
Malplaquet, ah Trance: French defeat byl Marl- 


Germany, on Saar R., 
ironwks.; p. 36, 


Malta, I., Tnternally pelfeecvesmie. British Col. 
in the Mediterranean 60 m, &. of Sicily; a. 
includ. Gozo and Comino 122 sq. m.; cap. 
Valetta; strongly fortfd., arsenal, dockyard, 
military stn.; Malta received George Cross for 
heroism under bombing and blockade in 
Second World War; p. 373,000. 

peerat urb. dist., Ww. Riding, Yorks, Eng.; p. 


010. 

Malton, urd, dist., mkt. t., NUR. Yorks, BAS. on 
Derwent R. ; brewing, ironwks. ; Pr. 4,32 24 
Matuti, min. range, Basutoland, 8. Africa’: highest 
peak Machacha, alt. 10,990 fb. 

Malvern or Great Malvern, urb. dist., health resort, 
Worcester, Eng.; at foot of Malvern Hills 
(highest. point 1,395 ft.); scholastic centre: 


W284, dramatic festival held yearly; 
Pp 
Malverne, i, S.B. N. Y., U.S.A., on Long L; 


residtl, sub. of New York; ‘p. 5,153. 
Malwa, dist,, Rajasthan, India, 
Maiwa, t., Poland; tanning, grain, agr, imple- 
ments; p. 14,000. 
Mamaroneck, t., S.E. NY., U.S.A; textiles, 
mnfs. et DY. 22,260, , 
Mammola, t., Reggio, §. Italy; p. 9,925. 
Mammoth Cave, California, U.S.A. 
Mammoth Caves, Kentucky, U.S.A., Green R.; 
stalactite formatil in avenues aggregating 
150 m. long. 


Mamore ae Rio Grande, B., Bolivia, trib. of Beni 


50: 
Mam Sou), min., Ross and Tnverness, Scot.; alt, 
Man, I. of, in Irish Sea; a, 227 sa. tourist 
aa agr., sheep, lead, zine; ch. -  Deomiace 


old ca stletown ; administered ac rding 
to own awe: p. 49, 338, oh 


Mana, R., Fr. Guiana, 8, America; 175 m. 
Manabi, PTO. Ecuador, on W. slope of the Andes ; 


a. 7,891 sq. at cap. Puertoviejo; cacao, 
sugar; p. 312,850 


ope Cals} Monies millet, ‘Manasbe, 4, 30 


pearls, wine; ts spt 

Dea ietite caves oF Drach and Hams; 

p. 19,060. 

anado, spt., cap, of M. residency, Celebes, Indo- 
, jungle products; p. 27,544. 

ie at oles tl on 7 tae M3 univ. - 

palace ; cxtine 2 p. 141,941. 


Ei Yemen, emg gaye coffee. “aF, 
Manama, ca , Persian Gulf; p. : 
about 20.008. 
ig WE . E. Madagascar; sugar, coffee ; 


,090. 

aces t., Luzon, Philippines ; agr. centre (rice). 

Manar, G., with Palk Strait separates India from 
Ceylon. 

Manasarowar. ane L., Tibet. 

Manatee, - *¥la., USA: DP acne ey fruit and 
vegetable canning; p. 

Manaus, st. cap., Brazil, ae coottncmadde Negro R. 
with Amazon R.; | univ.; rubber tr.; p. 
121,480. 

Manche, maritime dep., N.W. France, on English 
Channel; a. 2,475 sq. m.; agr. and dairying; 
4 ee Lo; ch, port Cherbourg; p. 
435,468. 

Manchester, co. bor., c., Lancs, Eng., on Irwell R. 
(which separates it from Salford); fine cath. 
univ., town hall, and other public buildings; _ 
cotton centre; p. 700,700. ‘ 

Manchester, t., B. Iowa, U.S.A. 3 tr. centre; flour 
milling; woollen goods; p. 3,726. i 

chester, c., on the Merrimac No on Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A., at Amoskeag Fa’ textiles, 
footwear, machinery ; p. &4 S00 - : 

Manchester, t., Conn., U.S.A.; textiles (silk); — 


18,000. ; 
Wibachanter Ship Canal, Ches., Eng.; canal, 
joining Manchester to Eastham, $54 m., can be 
used by ocean steamers. : 
Manchuria, Chinese outer _terr., comprises nine 
bE Kirin, Heilungkiang, ss 
unkiang, Hsingan, Sunkiang, Hokiang, 


«ny ey “Se aes 


- 


stl 


Antung; a. 503,013 sa. m.; cap. chen ; t 
mountainous, N.W. and E:; forested; soya- 
beans, wheat, coal, iron, ‘gold, silver; p. 


42,233,954. 

Mandahata I., in Narbada R., Madhya Pradesh, 
India; famous temple. 

Mandal, t., Norway ;_p. 3,975, 

Mandalay, c., on the Irrawaddy R., Upper Burma: 
formerly cap. of kingdom; silk, old carved 
wooden palace, and many pagodas; p. 163,537. 

ovneengie f Cebu, Philippines; rice. 

Mandi, dist.; Himachal esh, 

Manduria, i., Italy, tr, centre; p, 17,675. 

Mandvi, spt., Kutch, India; p. 33 2,638. a 

Manfalut, t., Upper Egypt, on Nile R.: p. 5,000. : 

Mantfredonia, spt., Foggia, Italy ; cath. ; cereals, 
fruit; p. 78, 600. 

Mangaldan, t., “Luzon, Philippines; rice. 

Mangalore, spt., Madras, India; exports coffee, — 
coconuts, rice spices; p. 87 069. y 
Mangerton, mtn., Kerry, Sanat, » 

Mangum, ¢., S.W. Okla., U.S.A.; mkt., flour 
mills, cotton ; gat: Pp. 4,193. et 

Manpha' ttan I I, NY., U.S. A., at mouth of Hudson 
R.} 22 sq. m., forms “major part of bor. of 
Manhnttedi (p. 1,908,579) of N.Y. Cit y. . 

Manica and Sofala, prov., Mozambique ; comprises 
dists. of Beira and Tete; ca: cap. Beira, A 

Manihiki, Cook Is., New Zealand; p. 454, i 

Manila, cap., spt., Luzon Philippines ; univ., 
cath.; tobacco, clothing, tr. centre; 
D.1 024 057. ; 

Manipur, centrally administered area, India; a. — 
8,638 sq. m.; rice, cotton, fruits; cap, Im. 
phal ; p. 530,000. 7} 

t., Turkey; commerce centre, cotton, — 

wnailk; Dv. ‘92.142. h. U.S.A. 
anistee, ¢., Mic 8. on L, Michigan ; 
timber, salt, fruit: p. 8,694. 


liquor ; 


Bre rides 4 Mich., USA, on M. R.; p. i 
Manitoba, rov.. Canada; a. 246,512 eq. m.; | 
at, minera! UTS; Ca) inni: ; 5 
729,744, t ee , Pt 
Manitoulin, Z., in L. Huron, Canada j 
Manitowoo, Ci, Wisconsin, U.S.A. on L. pee nie 
ee iron, aluminium goods, flour; 


4s ORS Caldas aes Colombia ; coffee ; 


a 


’ Mareg-en-. 


PEARS rr mere 
» Minn., U.S.A.; 


16,654, 
atoning: 26.854, 
ampere. &. op Ehine B. Germany ; commerce 


centre, motors, 
tro-teebnical industry; p. 211,514, 
mkt. t., hy ks D. 790. 
t., Peseara, Italy; p. 5,750. 
Manorhamilton, ¢., Leitrim, ‘Ireland ; rly. wks. ; 


P. ea ey 
ironwks. : D. 36,381. tae 


Mans, Le, see Le Mans. 

Mansel I., S.E. of Coats I., Hudson Bay, Canada. 
ty Germany, NW of Leipzig. 
mun. : 


ts, Eng. 
eer lace, footwear mftz. ; bp. 51,220. 
t., Mass., U.S.4.; textiles, enginee: 


agr. tools, flour, 


min. range, Brazil, N. of Rio de 
Janeiro ; ane oe ieee Bee o ro 
r prov. v; a, 8q.m.; D. 
Mantua, i., Italy; ironwks,; p. 54,492. 
5.8.R., trib. of 3 


to 
Manzanares, R. ~ Goeln, trib. of Jarame BR. 
im ee Spain; soap, 


agr, produce; p. 
spt., Cuba; exports sugar, tobacco, 
timber and d beeswax; commerce centre; p, 


+ Dp. 6,831, 
8.3.R.; ice-free in 


., Aberdeen, Scot., between Don 


and Dee 
Sore a Seton welds ampoter 
oil, coffee, cocoa, le € 
shipbuilding ; p. 112,619. 
Maracay, t., W. Venezuela; centre of the civil 
service; p. 82,992. 
TK t., on N. end of L. Urmia, Persia; Pp. 
Marajo, I. at mouth of the Amazon and Par4 Rs., 
Brazil; a. 173 sa. m. 
st., N.E. Brazil; a. 129,271 sq. m.; 
cap. Séo Luiz; rice, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
pear eal be gold, copper; p. 1,437,185. 
¢ Amazon R, 
a areca Inférieure, France; industl.; 


BOT. 

Maras, cap. of M. . B cent. Turkey; tr. in Kur- 
dish carpets; Dp. 36,404. 
Maratea, spt., Potenza, §. Italy; p. 4,950. 
Marathon, piain, he ; battle yea Greeks 

and Persians 490 B.c. 
on, mkt. t., wat. Dla. Cornwall, Eng. 
acalots Bay iced Series: "n:1100 
spt., cas. ; 
mftg., exports fish, fruits, cork; p. 3.982. 
Marble, iT Keewatin, N W. ‘Terrs., Canada, 
Marblehead, spt., Mass., U.S.A.; holiday resort, 
footwear; p. 10, 856. 
Marburg, t., Hesse, Pha Germany y univ.; 
ee pottery, acco; Dp. 27,900. 
, Italy, on Oglio R.; indusil,; p. 
10, ae 
March, urb 


dist., Cambs, Eng., on Nene R., in 
Isle of Ely dist. ; mkt., ‘farm tools; Dp. 13,170. 

— hs Spain, on Guadalquivir R.3 miftg. ; 

. 12,500. 

Marches, The, Italian region on the Adriatic be- 
tween Abruzzi and Emilia; a. 3,744 sq. m.; 


tobacco, silk, paper; p. 1,356,000. 
Siarehianne-at-Pont, 4. Relstan, om Benitre 2. : 


tr. tre. 
ae Bareul, commune, sub, Lille, Nord, 
France; textiles, foundries; p. AP AGH 
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Mar del ty tina, I 
. Pc Argentina, on ©. Corrientes; 
Mardin, urkey; agr., textiles; p. 78,519, 
Maree, L., Ross and Cro: y, Scot, jjlengelt 12¢ 


| Marengo, ¢., N.S.W 
Mareotis or Birket-et-Marin' 


fa 48080. repent = 
ide resort, on cst. Rent, 
of the op Foreland, in the Isle of 

a toate P- i ation S.8.R. tre, 
zZ centre, ti 
ep. colto and alle: p. $4,000. Be x 
autonomous Soviet So * SR. 

cap. Ioshkar Ola; p. 607,874. ~~ 

Elena, f., Antofagasta proy,, N. Chile; 


administrative centre, Saipan; 
D. 39,728 ree 4,297 natives, 

woe aah (Marienbad), t., Czechoslovakia ; 
spa; D 


Slovenia, Jugoslavia; fruit centre, 
ther 7 Sods, wine. rly. works; p. 83,149. 


Marico, dist., bE aie S. ‘Africa, 


on -¢onfluence of 
M R, with C Ohio BR. ; edie. ironwks., 
ns oil, natural gas; p. 14,543, 

0, t, Campagna, Italy; mftg.;_ p. 


Canal System, series of navigable rivers 
and canals REY Leningrad to Caspian Sea. 
ae W. Spain; fishing; textiles; p. 


t., Wisconsin, U.S.A,, on L, Michigan ; 
paper, AL ng: timber; p. 14,1 
Marino, t., Sicily, Italy; industl.: p, 6,625. 
Marion, c., Indiana, U.S.A.; natural gas, iron, 
panenunionn wireless sets; p. 30,701. 
on, t., Ohio, U.S.A.; agr. implements, 
steam shoves. tractors ; D. 95,626. 
Marion, c., S. Ill, U.S.A.;. fruit; coal; engineer- 
ing; D. 9,251 
Ale, min. ranges, 8. France-Italy. 
embraces Canadian provs. of 
ang goon New Brunswick, Pr. Prdward 


Maritss, R., Bulgaria and Greece; 260 m. 
Zhdanov. 


Mariupol, see. 
Markelo, t., Netherlands, E E. of Deventer; mnfs. 
Marken, Es .» DY, Amsterdam, Netherlands; tourist 


iagened Mecsas ke Lincoln, Eng., on Welland R. ; 
brewing, rope; p. 876, 

Market Drayton, es dist., on Tern R., Salop, Eng. 
ironwks., agr. implements, brewing; p. 5,690. 
Market Harborough, urb. dist., on Grand Union 

icester, 


Eng. ; footwear, rubber, 

hosiery; p. 10,380. 
— ——— urd. dist., Pert Lincoln, Eng. ; 

re, brewing; p. 2,268. 
Market W Welghion, t., N.R. Yorks, Eng.; malting, 
Dn; Del 

2 burgh, Fife, Scot.; paper mftg.; p. 
Marks Leen De hg , on Volga R., U.S.S.R.3 agr. 


centre; p. 12, 
1 U.S.A.; boot mnf.; p. 


> C., - 

Ponte 

borough, mun. bor., Wilts, Eng.; agr., 
omen: brewing ; public school; p. 5,247, 

Marlborough, prov.. disi., New Zealand (N.E: 
point 8. 1); a. 4,220 sa. m.; pastoral; cap. 
Blenheim; p. 21,400. 

Marlborough Downs, jit, Wilts, Eng.; highest 
point, Milk Hill, 976 ft. 

Marlin, t., Texas, U. §.A.; hot artesian water; 
oil; cotton; dairying ; >. 6,542. 

Marlow, urd. dist., Bucks., Eng., on Thames R.; 


rere tourist centre; ‘lace, ‘chair mnftg.; Dp. 

6,362. 

Marmande, t. gai aiee brandy, liquer, woollens, 
iron; p. 12,101 


Marmara, seq, separates Europe from Anatolia. 


i So ae y 


ae 


Se eS 


7 ee a ee 


Maromme, vil., 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
Marmolata, -highest point of Dolomite Alps, S. 
Tyrol, Italy; alt. 11,045 ft. 

N.E. France; a. 3,168 sd. m.; 3ér., 
wines, textiles, minerals; cap. Chalons-sur- 
Marne; p. 386,926. 

Marne, Haute, dep., France: 
cap. Chaumont; p. 181,840. 
France, nr. Rouen. 


a. 2,420 sd. m.; 


-Marong, t., Victoria, Australia; mining. 
3 Marsh. Hungary, 400 m., trib. of Theiss R. 


4 


. Marrakesh, 


Marple, urb. dist., on Goyt R., Cheshire, Eng. ; 
cotton, mftg.; p. 12,700. ‘ . 
Marquesas, island group (French), Pacific Ocean; 
a. 480 sq. m. > largest is. Nukuhiva and Hivaoa; 
_ bananas, sugar-cane, copra. . ‘ 
Marquette, c., Mich., U.S.A., on L, Superior; iron, 
timber, rly. wks.; p. 15,928. 
Marradi, t., Italy; p. 8,275. 

c., Er oe 
leather goods; p. 238,237. 
asriouvils, t., N.S.W., Australia. (71,295. 
Marsala, spt., Sicily, Italy; wine centre: p. 
Marsciano, t., Umbria, Italy; industl.; p. 16,725. 
Marseilles, ¢., N. Ill., U.S.A.; paper, bricks; p. 


tourist centre, 


4,455, 
_ Marseilles, c. spt., dep. cap., S. France; cath., 


univ., palace; commercial port, coal, iron, 
bauxite, marine engineering, aircraft, glass, agr. 
produce, wines; p. 636,264. 

Marshall, c., Missouri, U.S.A.; p. 8,533. ; 

Marshall, c., Texas, U.S.A.; rly. wks., canning, 
foundries; p. 18,410. 

Marshall, spt., W. Liberia, W. Africa; 
rubber; p.,1,000. 

Marshall, Is. group, U.S.A. trusteeship, formerly 
Japanese mandate, N. Pacific; total a. 150 sa. 
m.}; sugar-cane, copra; ch. I. Jaluit; p. 10,050. 

Marshalltown, t., Iowa, U.S.A., on I. R.; iron, 
steel, machinery, food canning; p. 24,760. 

Marshfield, spt., U.S.A.; fishing, lumber, 
mining; p. 5,259. 

Marshfield, t., Wisconsin, U.S,A.; mnf. centre in 

- timber region; p. 10,359. 

ton, vil., Yorks, Eng., nr. York; Battle of 
Marston Moor 1644. 
Martaban, t., Burma, on Salween R. 


exports 


_Martha’s Vineyard, J., Mass., U.S.A.; holiday 


t 


resort, ch, 


ts. Vineyard Haven, Oak Bluffs, 
Edgartown ; 


21 m. long. 


Marti, t., Cuba; sugar, sisal; p. 5,060. 


Martigny, t., Rhéne, Valais, Switzerland ; peaches, 
tourist resort; p. 4,307. 
Martigues, t., France, nr. Marseilles; p, 11,295. 


_ Martina, ¢., Italy; industl., tr. centre; p, 38,325. 


Pah eae t., 8S. of N. I., New Zealand; p. 


os, 
Martinez, c., W. Cal., U.S.A.; industl., oil 
refineries, copper smelting; p. 7,381. 
Martinique, J., (French) W. Indies; a, 385 sq. m.; 
sugar, rum; p. 265.000. 
Martinsburg, c., W. Virginia, U.S.A., in Shenan- 
eereler: tly. wks., cider, textiles; p. 


5,063. 

Martin’s Ferry, t., Ohio, U.S.A., on O. R., iron and 
steel mftg., coal-mining; p. 14,729. 

Marton, t., N.I., New Zealand; p. 2,810. 

Martos, ¢., Andalusia, Spain; agr. centre, wines, 
sulphur springs; p. 27,731. 

Marus, t., Turkey; p, 36,404. 

, t., Turkmenistan, U.S.S.R.; cereals, fruit, 

livestock, carpets; p. 19,099. 

Maryborough, ¢., Queensland, Australia; fruit 
centre; gold, coal, timber, sugar; p. 14,409. 
Maryborough, t., Victoria, Australia ; rly. centre; 

agr. pastoral; gold; p, 6,198, 
Maryborough, see Port Laoighise, Ireland. 
Maryburgh, vil, Ross and Cromarty, Scot., on 
Conon R, 
Maryland, st., U.S.A.; a. 9,887 sq. m.; coal, 
7 hieies oe bigest metal goods; 
sap. Annapolis; largest c. ; PB. 
O 148.000. g ce. Baltimore; p 
Marylebone, see St. Marylebone. 
Maryport, urb, dist., mkt. t., spt., Cumberland, 
nee erehe Irish Sea; shipbuilding, coal, iron; 
Marysville, t., California, U.S.A. : 
Marysville, ¢., Kan., U.S.A.: tl 


livestock; p. 4,037. 


Maryville, c., B. Tenn., U.S.A.; 1 ‘ : 
_ Quarries; p. 5,609. a ee 


\ 
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e 55, 
ville, t., Ohio, U.S.A.; mkt., grass seed, |- 


‘ ‘2. ae eo > 
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Masai Land, dist., S. Kenya, Africa. ate 
Masaya, cap. c. of M. dep., S.W. Nicaragua; agr., 


tobacco; p. 22,722. 
Masbate, Fd Philippines; a. 1,262 sq. m.; PD. 
Pp. 


108,800. ; 
t., Algeria; 
26,086. H 
Mascarene Is., collective name of Mauritius, 
Rodriguez, and Réunion, in Indian Ocean. 
Mascot, t., N.S.W., Australia, sub. of Sydney. 
Masena, ¢., Fr. W. Africa, nr. L. Chad; cap. of 


urb. dist., NR. Yorks, Eng., on Ure R.; 
mkt., sheep fair; p. 1,702. 
Mashonaland, dist., S. Rhodesia; gold. 
Masira, J., off est. of Oman, Arabia. 
Mask, L., Mayo and Galway, Ireland; 12m. by 2 


to 4m. 

Mason City, t., Iowa, U.S.A., on the Shell Rock R. ; 
cement, bricks, sugar-beet; p. 30,000. _ : 
Massa or Massa e t., Italy; olive oil, 

paper, tobacco, marble; p. 41,819. 
usetts, st.. New England, U.S.A.; 2. 
7,907 sq. m.; fisheries, agr., textiles, footwear, 
iron and steel goods; cap. Boston; p. 4,718,000. 
Massafra, t., Italy, indusil.; p. 12,275. 
commune, Tuscany, Italy; 


wine, oil, cereals; 


agT.; PD. 

12,546, 

Massawa, spt., Eritrea; ch. port for Ethiopia; 
pearl fishing; p. 17,169. 

Massena, t., N.Y., U.S.A.; p. 17,328. 

Massillon c., Ohio, U.S.A.; coal, machinery, 
glass, aluminium ware; p. 32,774. 

Masterton, t., N. I., New Zealand; p. 8,525. 

Masulipatam, spt., Kistna dist., Madras, India, on 
the Coromandel cst.; cotton mftg., rice; p. 


59,146. 

Matabeleland, dist., S. Rhodesia; cereals, sugar, 
cotton, gold. 

ee port, Belg. Congo, nr. mouth of Congo R.; 
D. 23,000. 

Matagalpa, industl. t., Nicaragua; p. c. 10,000. 

ane t., Ceylon; Buddhist monastery; p. 
14,090. 

Matamoros, ¢t., Mexico, on Rio Grande; livestock 
trade centre; p. 75,699. 

Matanzas, prov. Cuba; a. 3,259 sq. m.; sugar, 
tobacco, rice; p. 361,079. 

Matanzas, prov. cap., spt., Cuba; exports sugar, 
cigars; p. 73,749. 

Matapan, C., W. side of G. of Laconia, Greece. 

Matara, spt., 8. Ceylon; p. 22,908. 

Mataro, spi., nr. Barcelona, Spain; fisheries, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, paper; p. 24,000. 

racer t., central Mexico, in mining reg.;. 
Dp. 16,548, 

Matera, t., Italy, N.W. of Taranto; trade centre, 
leather, oil; p. 24,000. 

Matlock, urb. dist., Derby, Eng., on Derwent R.: 
ree resort, tourist centre, paper mftg.; p. 

Mato Grosso, st., Brazil; a. 487,482 sa. m.: 
minerals, cattle; p. 489,655; cap. Cuiaba, p. 
489,655. 

Matsue, t., Honshu, Japan; p. 57,401. 

Matsumoto, ¢., Japan; silkworm tr.; p. 79,133. 

Matsuyama, t., Japan: p. 127,367. 

Matrah, t., Muscat and Oman, Arabia; tr. route 
centre; p. 8,500. 

Matterhorn, German name for Mt. Orvin, Pennine 
Alps, Switzerland; alt. 14,780 ft. (see Zermatt). 

Mattoon, c., Ill., U.S.A.; ironwks., flour, bricks, 
agr. trade; p. 15,827, 

Maturin, t., Venezuela; commerce; p. 10,705. 

Mauban, spi., Luzon, Philippine Is.; coast tr.: 
Pp. 14,832. 

ete t., Nord, France; metal, glassworks ; 

Mauch Chunk, bor., EB. Penns., U.S.A.; coal, 
carnotite, clothing; p. 3,009. 

Mauchline, par., Ayr, Scot.; associated with 
Burns, poet; p. 4,000. 


ie, 
Maui, J., Hawaiian Is.; a.728sq.m.; . 45,336. 
Maule, prov., Chile; @.2.172 sq. tn; p. 70,497, 
= Sarpey R., Indiana, U.S.A., flows to L. Hire: 


Mauna Kea, volcano, Hawaii; alt. 13,823 ft. 
Mauna Loa, volcano, Hawaii’ alt. 13,675 ft. — 


Mauritania, Saharan col., Fr. W. Africa; a 
828.310 "sd. m.; livestock, gum; salt: p. 


Mauritius, I., Brit. col., Indian Ocean 


> & 720 8a. 
m.; sugar; cap. Port Louis; p. 438,703. ee 


4 


6 Am oe 


50.000, 
_  ‘McKees 


M 
McPherson, ¢., 


¢., Rhine proy., Germany ; mftg., brewing ; 
leather ; peared 4 “p. 14327. 
see Mainz. 


| Mayenne, eo. N -W. France; a. 1,987 sq. m.; 
ae one agr.; cap. Laval; p. 256,317. 
, France, trib. of Sarthe R R.; 125m. 


i ‘S.W. Ky., U: grr tobacco ; 
Maynard, t. Mass. US.A.: p. 6.812. 
‘Maynooth, Kildare, Treland ; “Roman Catholic 


spt., Fr. Morocco; grain-and wool tr.; 
(p. 15.082. 


- Mazamet, t., Tarn, France; tanning, leather wks.: 


eTan, prov., N. Persia, on Caspian Sea; 
wool, roe Ey a. 10,460 sq. m.; Pp. 200,000. 
ae Af fortress; p. 


t., Murcia, Spain; metal wks., flour, 
soap; Dp. “em 
, 3.W. Guatemala; coffee, cacao, 
sugar, ait: 'D. 14,227. 
, W. est. Mexico; hides, minerals, 
fruit; R 63,298. 
t., ee aes cath., ruined cas.; agr. 


OR cng | Biel mftg. 21,580 
aly ES 5 
alt. 3,800 ft.; adminis- 
uropean) ‘ 
klahoma, U.S.A.; coal-mining 
__ centre, ry, “wks. ; p. 11,804. 
McClintock Channel, strait, between Prince of 
mann. ? land and Victoria I., Arctic Canada, 
Mississippi, U.S. AY; Pp. 10,057. 


Mekeespar, ¢., Penns., U.S.A., on Monongahela 
coal-mining, iron and steel mftg.:; p. 


t Penns., U.S.A., on Ohio R.; 
Ths! 
ukon, Canada, a Peel R. 
Kan., U.S.A.; in oilfield reg. ; 
refining plants; p. 7,194. 
wclure. strait, between Banks’s I. and Melville 


Rocks, 
iron, glass; p. 
‘cPherson, t. 


I., Canada, 
_ Meadville, c., Penns., U.S.A., on French Creek: 


a 


univ.; rly. wks., rayon yarn; p. 18,919. 
min., on side of L. Ness, Scot. ; 


Meatim; a RM nhio; 350m. 
aranhao ; 
maritime C0, Leinster, Ireland; co. t. 
! Trim; a. 906 sq. m.; pastoral; p. 66,220. 
~ ‘Meathas Truim, see orthstown. 
Meaux, t., France, on Marne R.; cath.; dairying; 


14 23, 
i taeons. ote ¢., Saudi Arabia, Mohammedan pil- 
grim centre; p. 150,000. 


iesburg, . Penns., U.S.A.; steel; 

clothes; p. 5, 709. 

b , see Malines. 
Mecklenburg, Land, Germany, Soviet Zone, 


_ Medan, 


Medicina, 
leather ;_p. 14, 


vy : 
‘es : 7 u 
ae en ae VT ee) | Janes 


beers. =. gowacrr es a, 22,938 sq. m.; 

s wei $e) 

ides cap., E. cl Indonesia; rubber, 
tobacco; p. 76,584. 

_ Medellin, c., Colombia, 8. America; uniy.; tex- 
tiles tobacco, coffee, hides, precious vanscrgell 
p. 237,220. 

Medford, t., Mass., U.S A., sub, of Boston ; residtl. ; 

- chemicals, machinery, textiles; p. 63, ‘083. 

N. Italy; - textiles, agr.; 


aoe 
Pi, mins., Colorado and sical aiend 


- 


: dD. 


stone quarries: p. 5,877. a 
Medina, t., N. Ohio, U.S.A.; bess Skier. peas 


Wax, D. 4,359. 


Medinet-el- -Fayoum, i., Middle Egypt; agr. tr.; 
mosques; p. paste 000. 7a 
eat inland sea, ost tideless, 
dividing Furces from Africa, and communicat- 
ing with the Atlantic by the Strait of Gibraltar 
and Black Sea by the Dardan . Sea of Mar- 
mara, and Bosporus, BE. part touches Asia in 
the Levant; total length W. to E. 2,200 m.; 
greatest width of sea proper about 700 m.; 
water a. 900,000 sa. m.; 


a 695 ft.; ch. Is.: Corsica, Sai 


rdinia, 5, 
Crete, Cyprus, and the Balearic, Lipari, ‘usltese: ; 


Tomian grps., also Grecian Archipelago, 
Médoc, old dist., Gironde, France, extending along 

Garonne R. (about 48 m.) noted for wines. 
age 9 R., U.S.8.R., trib. of Don R.; 330 m. 
Medway, R., Kent, Eng.; 70m. long. 
Meenen, t., ‘Belgium, on Lys R.3 re el tr., tex- 

tiles, rubber goods, soap; p. 22, 031, 

United Provs., India: scene of out- 

break of Indian Mutiny, 1857; p. 169,290. 

Megara, t., areee = P. 13,360. 
aps y, India; rice, cotton, tobacco; 


Méhan, t., Cher, France; ruined cas:; p. 5,337, 
Meiktila, dist., Upper Burma; teak forests; cal 
M.; p. (of t.) 8,830. 


brewing, pottery, paper ; 300. 

Meiringen, ¢., Switzerland, nr. to Aar Gorge; 
resort; p. 3,285. 

Meissen, t., Saxony, Germany, on Elbe ta + cath. ; 
porcelain, textiles, matches; p. 48,300. 

Mejillones, spt., Chile saltpetre ; p. 1,065. 

Meknés, c., Fr. Morocco; one of the caps. of M,; 
agr. centre, olives; p. 159,6 

Mekong, #., §.E. . rises in Tibet and separates 
Laos and Siam ; 2,800 m. 

Melanesia, chain of Is. aroupe, 8. Pacific, comprises 
New Britain, Solomon, Sta Cruz, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, Loyalty, and other archipelagos. 

Melbourne, spt., cap., Victoria, Australia, at mouth 
of Yarra R.; univ., caths.; gold, wool, agr. 
produce; p. . 1,226,923. 

Melfi, t., Polen, Italy; cath.; p. 14,300. 

k., Canada 


t., Sask., ; mkt., rly, centre ; 
lumber, wheat; p. 2,005. 


Melilla, spt., Spanish Morocco: exports iron ore; 
convict canal 6 Dp. 78,000. 
cen 


9,316. 
Melitopol, thes Biroines US.S.R.; D. 75,735. 
Me urb. dist., Wilts, Eng., on Avon R.; 
mkt. milk processing, woollens; p. 6,390. 
Méinik, t., Czechoslovakia; p. 11,251. 
Melrose, burgh, Roxburgh, Scot., on Tweed R.; 
ruined abbey, dist. associated with Sir Walter 


Scott.; p. 1,948, 

| matat, gen dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; textiles; 
D. 

Melton, par., Suffolk, Eng., on Deben R. 

Malton’ Mowbray, ard. dist, Leicester, Hing. ¢ 


caer] try) wks., famous pork pies, hunting dist. ; 

D. 13,540, 

Melun, ¢., France, on Seine R.; agr. tools and 
produce ; Pp. 17,572. 

e, t., S.E. Sask., Canada; 

wheat; p. 4,011. 

Melville 1., off N. cst., Arnhem Land, Australia, 

Melville 1., N.W. Terrs., Arctic Canada, 

Melvin, L., Leitrim and Fermanagh, Ireland. 

Memel, see Klai; 

Memmingen, t., 
p. 24,586. 

Memphis, ancient c., Egypt, on Nile R.; nearby 
are Sakkara ruins. 

Memphis, c., Tennessee, U.S.A., on Mississippi R. ; 
cyt centre, timber, cotton seed, ironwks., oil; 


Ark,, U.S.A.; lumber, bricks, 
cotton, flour; tourist resort ; p. 3,510. 
Menado, t., Celebes, Indonesia; p. 27,544. 


Germany ; machinery, textiles ; 


get 


greatest depth 


tly. centre; . 


a} 
% 

} 

¥. 


Chile; agr., dairy products; . 


nd ‘Menta, see Meenen. 


z 


Strait, parates Isle. i Anehaies from 
cep crossed by Britannia rly. 
; 14 m. long. 
do-China ; 800 m. long. 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on L. Winnebago ; 


0,481. : 
, France, on Lot R.; serge mftg.; D. 


10) 

enden, Westphalia, Germany; metallurgy, 

-electr. products; p. 13,677. 
‘Menderes, B., Anatolia, Turkey ; 200 m. 
ae Peer Eng.; range 20 m. long; 

pe ake 1,0 

+ (aitfomia. U.S.A.3; p. 784. 

ea . U.S.A, nr. Chicago, mftg.: p. 


red hae oboe. apeee »239 8d. Mm. ; 
heat, stock-raising ; p 
attest, i, Argentina; on Transandine Rly.; 
wine- produ dist. ; D. 105,828. 


cing 
cA is: Ment. Sicily, Ae industl, : p. 10,225. 


he Yunnan, China; ruined in 
Me olag rebellion ¢ tin’ and opium trade; 


Dp, 193,004, 
Menominee, ¢., Mich., U.S. ee on M. Be timber, 


‘R.; grain, t 6. 
" Mentetth, | L. of, (1+ m. by” a3 m,) and dist. S.W. 
Perth, Scot,, between Rs. Forth and Teith. 
8. France; health resort, olive oil, 
wines, perfumes; Dp. 30,000. 
beri aC per as nr. Zuyder Zee, ship- 
building ; p. 12,1 
~ Meauinez, see ‘eknes. 
_ Merabello, G., N.B. Crete 
| Merano, t., Tyrol, N. 


Italy; health resort; p. 


Merauke, spt,, ch. t. S. oat Netherlands New 
_ Guinea; tr., copra; p. 2,000. 

., California, U.S.A. 
California, U.S.A.; p. 10,136. 
ser pe es Soriano dep., Uruguay ; p. 24,000. 
Mercedes, t. _ 8, Texas, UBL; cotton, oil, fruit; 


canning } Dp. 7,624 
' ‘Merchantovil, t N.Y., U.S.A, on Hudson R,; 


Merchantyine, bor., NJ, U.S.A.; 
mnfs.; p. 3,679. 

ine abe archipelago, Burmi; teak, rice, pearl 

meen, ., Tenasserim, Lower Burma, on Bay of 

Lae pearl fishing ; p. 20,405. 

Merida, t., Badajoz, Spain, on Guadiana R,; agr. 
dist., textiles ; p. 16,000. 

Merida, cap., Yucatan, Mexico; ody sisal-hemp, 

ropes, cigars, brandy ; P. 115,2 

Meriden, c,, Gonn., U.S.A 


paper, lead 


paniwike mftg. ; 


-__ p. 39,494, 

Meridian, t., Mississippi, U.S.A.; in cotton grow- 
ing region; p. 48,000. 

Merignac, hedgrurh ge et dep., S.W. France; 
cattle mkt.; p. 15,363. 

Merioneth, eaten co., N. peda a. 660 sq. m.; 
oe and mining; * co. t., Dolgelly; p. 

Meritt ¢., §.E. Brazil, 10 m, N. Rio de Janeiro; 
Dp. 38 645. 


L,, modern Hule L., Upper 
Hee 


; Kirkcudbright, Scot. 
Merril, t, N, ey} ree .8.A.; wooden goods, paper, 
iD, 
New Hampshire and Massachu- 
USA: > p. 1,448, 
Merrimac, t.. Mass,, U.S.A,, on M. R, 
Mersea, I. (5 m. by 2m. ), at mouth of Colne R., 
Essex, Eng.; oysters; holiday resort, 
Merseburg, t., Germany, on Saale R.; cath., eas, ; 
a metalwks., tanning, mkt. gardening : p. 


Mersey, R » between Lancs 
enters Irish Sea by fine 


Mersin, spt., Turkey; 
timber; p. 33,086. 
Merthyr ‘rydal, co. ‘bor., 

coal-mining, iron, steel; p i 
Merton and Morden, wrb. Peet Surrey, Eng. ; 
residl. and light industry; p. 75,8 800. 


and Cheshire, Eng., 
estuary at Liverpool: 


textiles, fruit, cereals, 
Gikmongaa: 8S. Wales; 
10,880. 


R.; radia. pasa centre 
Meson tamia, see Iraq. 
eSOpO 
Messina, Sicily, Italy, opposite Reggio; 
univ. ; pee feil wina ae oil; silk mnf. }. 
220,776. 
Mossina,’ strait, between Sicily"and Italian main- 
land; 22m. 
Lincoln, Eng. ; 


Messingham, pa 

Mestre, t., Teddy on ei nr. Wane: ‘p. 11 1750, 
Mesurado, R., Liberia, Africa; 300 m. long. 

Meta, t., Italy, on est. nr. Naples; p. 5,150. 

Meta, #., Colombia and Venezuela; 750 m. Jong 
navigable for 400 m.; trib. of Orinoco- i 

Metaponto, ancient t., on G. of Taranto, Italy. 

Metcalfe, t., Victoria, Australia, nr. Melbourne. 

Mei t., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, opposite 

oe aed on Nile R. 


with Buckhaven. 
Methuen, t., Mass., U.S.A.; textiles, footwear; 


p. 24,000. 
Methven, vil., Perth, Seot., cas.; site of battle 
1306, English defeated Robert Bruce. 
Metkovié, ¢., Yugoslavia, on Narenta R.; mkt. 


p. 5,723. 
ar pa c., Dl. U.S.A., on Ohio RS 
ttmann, ¢., Germany, nr, Disseldorf; mnfs.; 
Pp. 13,112. 


Metuchen, bor., N.J., U.S.A.; residtl., chemicals, 
needles, rubber: p. 6,557. 

Metz, c., France; cath.; ‘wines, leather goods, 

“w: 78,767. 

Germany, on Neckar R., nr, 


Meudon, t., France, nr. Versailles; observatory; 
glass, linen, seiidanttion? Pp. 18.000. 
eulere. Belgium; mnfs. 
Meurthe, ‘France ; 5 10m. long. 
-ot- Monell lle, dep., E. France; a, 2,087 sq. 
vineyards, mining; cap. Nancy; 
b.b 28.80 805. 
, N.E. France; a. 2,408 sq. m.; cap, 
Barie Dic: livestock, mining, | wines; p. 


Meuse (Maas), R., rises in Haute-Marne, France, 
flows. past Verdun into Belgium past Namur 
and Liége into the Netherlands and joins the 
Waal, left arm of the Rhine; 570 m. 

Meuselwitz, Th 


Tmany; coal, tex- 


» 


resort ; 
Mexboroigh, 
ae 


Mexcala, 


one dist., Doneaster, WR. 

potteries, fron; p, 19,280. 

mM “Mexico, flows into Pacific ; 500 m, 
- i hea USA tly. centre; cotton, 
oil, en D. 

mI Ha vo Ne Terr., ‘Lower California, Mexico; 

Dp 


mr. 


deposits. nip © 
a Ttal + mnfs. +p. 17,800. a 
M fe ‘f ae nr. Kashaf Rud 


7 i 
Ag i SN 


, on Firth of Forth, Fife, Seot.; united — 


oo%- % 


Det ite dagen 
ame - 


mow « 


level; fine Houses of Congress, many large 
star ee eae extensive tr. and industries; — 
Dp 


Mexico, st., Mexico; a. 8,2678q.m ¢ cap. Toluca ; 
p. 1 aaj "034, 


exico, ¢., Missouri, U.S.A.; college; p. 9,052. 
Mexico G. _ Loto. FP a ws 
exico, G. large inle e ee 0m. 
B. to W iPy'B00 m. N, to )1 orUee 


Meycauayan, mun., Sapa Philippines; ins 
sugar, maize; p, 16,082, 


Méziéres, ¢. ‘Ardennes, France, on Meuse 
nails, wee type‘founding dD. 10.818 
Mez6 , Hungary ; ind 4 

Mezékovesd, an pase H industie: D. 20,838. 


’ * 
¥ on Teens 4 


e 


es 1 ™ =o ——— See ee 


: ' 


. ae, {. Hnneacy ; agr. mkt., flour, pottery; ~ | aes mcr ma, cath., sa 

Mezzojuso, t., P. 5,725. commercial centre: Sore 

Mhow, Mates seek hate cui mils, BW. Turkey in Aci: hee neittesan 
. ts; p. 8,322. 


Low Eng ,on Lark R.; mkt., 
‘ 110,637 flour; p. 3,235 , 
Miami, ¢., Oita. USA; tr. centre, agr.. cattle; | Mildura, ¥ Australia, Oa Murray R.; 
t, Onio, USA: p. 5,542, Miles City. 6. 3 ues 0407. Yell 2 

Miani, t, NW. ts pe abt.| | H.: cattle! ». 7319 ~ Sn Mellowatone 
Michigan, st., U.S.A. in valley of Great Lakes; | light enzineeriig: f 1¢.40e oe” Ores fish 

Se ae eS 3 cap. 5 pears, &- Sala 4 aes eats 
Michigan, L.,in basinof St, Lawrence R., enclosed | Milford Haven, “urb. dist. ooh. Milford Hiaven, 

by two of M. Pembroke, W Wales; shipbuilding, coal, fishing 


. 10,250 
Milford Sound, at 8. extremity of 8. I., New Zea- 


land, tourist resort 
Michigan City, ¢.. Indiana, U.S.A.. on L. M.: rar gle t 000. 
rly. wks., oe hosiery ; D. 28,735. Militello, t., Sicily, Tialy ; industh . 10,770. 
mict tiny. Ontario, Casada, Hows" 125 m. Milk, &., Mon tana, U.8.A., trib. of Missouri R.; 
be ‘es m. 
ye. oa Sees he Delia: a. 23,200 ria on Tarn R., France; glove mnfs.; 
cap. Morelia; p. 1,182,003. "| Millbrook, t.. Hants, Eng., at mon 
, Michurinsk, 4, N.W. of Tambov, U.SS.R.:|° Southampton. oe maieiccr Janae 
Millbury, 1. Mass., B.A.3 Dp. 6,983 
Milichester, t., ustralia, 


© wlll yume of mall 8S. Pacific; -in- 
Carolines, Marianas (Ladrones Marshall, 


0 Al . 
). ce at Penns., OBs.5 machinery, 


: Zeeland ; 5 ; | Millom, ¢., on Duddon' ccuuseg Ge Eng. ; 
P. 20,878. ironwks,; p. 8,708. _ 
. t., Transvaal, 8. Africa: coal, iron, Miliport, burgh and resort on Gr. Cumbrae L., 
copper, cobalt; p. 7,995. Bute, Scot.; cath.; quarries; P. eed 
8 om my S| Bivele bors Foen ao, Ta 147 ae 
p D. 
Middleboro, 4., Mass,, U.S.A; agr. centre; | Millville, c., New Jersey U.S.A., on Maurice R.; 
glass, iron, cotton: p. 14,846. 


: p. IZ, f 
Milngavie, burgh, gem an Scot., nr. Glasgow ; 


Milurow, urb. dist. 8.E. Lancs, Eng., sub. of 
Rochdale; p. 8,440. Bem 


5 Africa ; 
~™.; cap. te oe Pp. ecwenn 
Hood ‘African 626,000. 

par. N.R. Yorks, Eng.; race-horse 


training. Milos, i., Cyclades, Greece; volcanic; length 18 

Middlesboro, ¢., pag mag he, p. 11,777. m.; fruits, gypsum, sulphur; famous statue 
. spt., Cleveland N. found here in 1820. 

, commune, Westphalia, Germany ; fronwks. ; 


dist., N.R. 
nib on estuary of Tees R ; centre of 
ta a D. 


91. 
Miistin, peak, Atlas Mtns., Morocco; alt. 11,400 


co., 8.E. Re ee Epes at in 
thickly . Mass., U.S.A., sub. of Boston; p. 


145,060. 
Se 
Sn lh 
rroy . vesidtl., inne a, 232 sd. m.; D. 
py eT age pene gael = 
. Lanes., Eng.; mkt., 


mu 
textiles, soap, eS. Pp. 82,320. 
urb. .. Cork, Ireland; mkt.; p. 


secre. Sn U.S.A, on C. R.; univ.; 
fa N.Y., U.S.A.. on Walkill R.; 
ironwks. ; p.21 608, 
. Ohio, U.S8.A., on Miami and Erie 
canal; p. 37. 


. Penns., U.S.A, on Susque- 


Milton, ¢. 
1 5.708 


Miton | Mii P- 8 ae D. 1,423. 

Milton Abbas, vil., Dorset, Eng., nr. Blandford. 

Milverton, t,, Somerset, Hng., nt, Taunton; mikt. 

Milverton, t.. Warwick, Eng., on Avon R, 

Milwaukee, ¢., Wisconsin, U.8.A., on L, Michigan; 
univ.; rly. centre, motor cars, meat canning, 


Canada. 
Minas Gerais, st ne a, 224701 sq. m.; 
—— mining, diarnonds, gold, iron, man- 
ganese, agr.; cap. Belo Horizonte; Pp. 7,838,179. 


Minas Ni t, Minas Gerais, 
roe. ee Minatitlan, ¢, E. Mexico; petroleum refineries ; 


Minawall, dist., W. Punjab, Pakistan. 
between the Outer and Inner 


The, 
Hebrides; 24 m. to 40 m. wide. 
im, f., Lg 7 me Eng.; mkt., 
woollens, 


. brewing; -p. 3,500. 
Mineio, RF. Italy, trib. bf Po B.; drains L., Garda; 


583,624. 
t., W. Bengal. India; silkworm fr.; p. 38 m. 
wore 2nd largest I. of Philippines a. 
way, Is., calling-place on air-routes between 36,537 sq. Ce rice, coffee, tobacco, coal, 
San Francisco and Asia, midway between Asia minerals; ch. t. Zamboanga; p. 560,000. 


Minden, ¢., Germany, on Weser ER: cath. ; glass, 


leum, natural 
Mindoro, I., Philippines, Ss. of Imzon; a. 8,759 


sd.im.; p. 100,000. 
. dist, Somameaahe Eng.; mkt., 
holiday resort ; 


p. 7,107. 
Mineo, t., Sicily, italy : mftg.; p. 11,400, 


leather; p. 16,837. 

Mieres, t., on Leno R.. Spain, nr, Oviedo; minerals, 
agr. a to Pp. 52,867. 

Mikkeli (St. Michel), dep., Finland a, 6,750 sq. 
m.; D. 203,627, 


% 
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Mineola, 1., N.Y., U.S.A., sub. N.Y. c.; glass, 


cking ; p. 10,064. : 
Mineral Point, ¢., Wisconsin, U.S.A.: p. 2,275. 


J ‘Miner’s Mills, t., Penns., U.S.A., on Susquehanna 


Mirersville, bor., Penns., U.8.A., on Schuylkill R. ; 
ae 


. 8,686. 
Sitiarsing; t., 8. Italy ; industl.; p. 18,375. 
Minho, prov., N. Portugal; fruit growing, cattle, 
textiles; a.1,889sq-m,; p. 741,510. 
Minho, R&., separates Portugal from Spain in 
apes oe m. ied 
linhow, see Foochow. 
: Minieh, ¢., Egypt, on Nile R.; cotton, trade 
centre; p. 44,325. 


Miniet Dashur, vil., Lower Egypt; 4 pyramids. 


Minneapolis, c., Minn., U.S.A., on Mississippi R. ; 
univ.; flour, timber, machinery, linseed oil; 
p. 540,000. 

Minnesota, st.. U.S.A.; a. 84,068 sq. m.;_agr., 

flour, timber, meat, mining; cap. St. Paul; 
D. 2,940,000. ; ; 

ck, Water of, R., Ayr and Kirkcudbright, 

Scot.; trib. of Cree R.; 15m. 

Minorca (Menorca), Balearic Is., Spanish; a. 
283 sa. m.; fruits, olives, cereals, cattle, 
minerals; cap. Mahon; p. 42,000. 

Minot, ¢., N. Dakota, U.S.A.; p. 23,393. 

Minsk, cap., White Russia, U.S.S.R.; machinery, 
leather, flour; p. 238,772. 

“Minusinsk, t., 8.W. Krasnoyarsk Terr., U.S.S.R., 

on Yenisei R.; wheat, lumber, sugar-beet, 
coal, copper, antimony; p. 20,403. 

Miosvano, L., Norway; 24 m, long 


' Miquelon, J.; French, off S. est. Newfoundland, 


Canada; fisheries. 

Mira, t., Italy, on Brenta Morta; p. 19,600. 

Miranda, st., N. Venezuela; pastoral and agr.; 
cap. Los Teques; p. 227,604. 

Miranda, ¢.,on Ebro R., Spain; p. 75,166. 

Mirandola, t,, Modena, Italy; p. 20,875. 

Mirano, t., N. Italy; p. 14,600. 

Mirfield, urb. dist., on Calder R., nr. Huddersfield, 
W.R. Yorks, Eng.; woollens; p. 11,950. 

Miri, t., Sarawak; oil centre; p. 10,000. 

Mirim, L., Brazil and Uruguay; 115 m. long, 
20 m. wide. 

Mirzapur, t., Uttar Pradesh, India on Ganges R.: 
carpets, brassware; p. 70,944. 

Mishawaka, c., Indiana, U.S.A., on St. Joseph R.; 
agr. implements; p. 30,000. 

Misilmeri, f., Sicily, Italy; industl.; p. 27,420. 

ones, terr., Argentina; a, 11,749 sq. m.; 

farming and stock-raising; cap. Posadas; 


im 244,123, 

Miskoloz, t., Hungary; flour, leather, porcelain; 
D. 77,362. 

Misol, J., N. of Ceram, Indonesia; 50 m. long. 

Mission, t., S. Texas, U.S.A.: fruit, cotton, 
vegetables; engineering; p. 5,982, 

Mississinewa, R., Indiana, U.S.A., trib of Wabash 
R.; 140 m, 

Mississippi, st., U.S.A.; a. 47,420 sa. m.: 


t 


R., U.S.A.; 
navigable for 2,000 m. 
Missolonghi, c., spt., cap., Aetolia and Acarnania, 
Greece; currants; p. 10,037. 
Missoula, c., Montana, U.S.A., on Klark R. ; uniy.; 
tly. wks., agr., fruit, oil refining; p. 25,000. 
Missouri, st., U.S.A.; a. 69,270 sq. m.; live- 
stock, maize, coal, iron; cap. Jefferson City; 
ch. t. St, Louis; p. 3,947,000, 
Missouri, R., trib. of Mississippi R.; length 
ee the Madison) 3,047 m., navigable 
: m, 
Missouri, Little, R., U.S.A., trib. of M.R.: 450 m. 
Mistassini, L., Quebec, Canada: 100 m. long. 
Misterbianco, commune, B. Sicily ; lava, sulphur ; 
agr.; p. 11,387, 
Mistretta, t., Sicily, 
Mitau, see Jelgava, 
Mitcham, mun. bor., Surrey, 
lavender, peppermint 
residtl.; p. 67,100. 
Mitchell, dist., N.S.W., 


Italy; mnfs.; p. 10,800. 


Eng., nr. Croydon; 
growing, paper mftg.; 


Australia ; silver mining. 
Mitchell, R., flows into G. of Carpentaria, Qhisana. 
Mitenoil ane nd S.A 
enell, t., Ind., U.S.A,; cement; p. 3,393. 
Mitchell, dist., Queensland, Australia; p. 1,358. 


Mitchell, vil., Ontario, Canada, on Thames R.; 
D. 1,588, +GP 


, 
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Mitchell, t. S. Dakota, U.S.A,; univ.; farming; $ 
D. 10,633 : ; ca ae 

Mitchell, min. pk., Black Mtns., N. Carolina, 
Ua: alt. 6.684 ft.; also called the “Black 
Dome.” : ae 

Mitchelstown, ¢., nr. Fermoy, Cork, Ireland; p. 
2 


153. ‘ 
Mitrovica, ¢., Jugoslavia, on Sava R.; livestock, 
mkt.; p. 12,000. 4 

ittagong, t., N.S.W., Australia. 

Mittweida, 7., Arey Germany; metallurgy, 
textiles; p. 1 . 

Mitzensk, ¢., on Zusha R., U.SS.R.; mnfs.; p. 
19,120. 

Sing we Japan; LB ig 
iyazu, t., Japan; p. 10, 4 

Mizen Head, C., S. Ireland, W. of C. Clear. 

Mizhiritch, t., aS: ree: be 

Mijésa, largest L., Norway; m. long. 

Miada Boleslav (Jungbunzlau), t., Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia, religious centre; p. 19,604. j 

Miawa, ¢., Poland, prov. of Warsaw; tanning, 
grain, agr. implements; p. 14,000. 

Mijet, J., Adriatic Sea, part of Jugoslavia. 

Moate, f., W. Meath, Ireland; p. 1,334. 

Mobberley, par., nr. Altrin Ch 

Moberly, c., Missouri, U.S.A); 


coffee; p. 5,0 
Modane, ¢., S.B. 


eReT Ee California, U.S.A.; fruit, vegetables ; 

PD. 16,379. 

Modica, ¢., Sicily, Italy; cheese, macaroni, grain, 
wines; p. 43,500. 

Modjokerto, ¢., E. Java proy., Indonesia; sugar: 
fossil man discovered 1934; p. 23,600. 

Médling, ¢., Austria, on Brahl R., metalwks., 
sulphur-baths ; p. 19,000. 

Moeris, artificial L., Egypt. 

agra alae Dumfries, Scot.; health resort; 
Dp. 1,981. 

Mogadishu, cap., former Italian Somaliland pro- 
tectorate; p. 63,000. 

Mogador, spt., Fr Morocco; cereals, almonds, 
gum-arabic; p. 28,620. . 

Mogilev, c., U.S.S.R., on Dnieper R.; agr. pro- 
ducts; commercial centre; p. 99,440. 

Mogilev Podolski, ¢., Ukraine, USS.R., on | 


tr., flour, sugar refining; p. 


22,271 y 


R. port; 


Moisie, 1 R., Labrador, Canada, flows 8. into G. of ~ 


Moissac, ¢., France, on Tarn R.; abbey; p. 7,435. 
Mojave, desert, California, U.S.A. - 
Moji, spt., Kyushu, Japan; exports coal, cement, 
timber, sugar, cotton, thread; p. 101,540, r 
Mokau, R#., 8.1I., New Zealand. ? 
Mokpo, spi., W. est. 8. Korea; centre of food — 


D. 2,400,000. b <% 
Moldavia, prov. Romania; a. 14,660 sd. m.; 
wine; ch. t, Iagi; p. 2,850,068. 
Molde, spt., Dovre Fjord, Norway; p. 1,820. 
Molenbeek-Saint-Jean, f., Belgium nr. Brussels ; 
large mftg. centre; p. 65,000. 
Molesy, E. and W., urb. dist., Surrey, Bng., at 


junction of Mole and Thames Rs.; residtl.; p. 
500. %) 
Molfetta, spt., Italy; olive oil, macaroni, wine: 
whl echoes © 
olina de Segura, commune, S.E. Spain; paper 
mftg.; p. 13,781, * tal u 

¢ a | 


_ 5,258, 

Molotov (Ferm), Rs aeons N.W. 
D. 255 

Moise, t W: of Strasbourg, France; sword 

Mae gett Teepe, ere 


> @ 191,681 sq. m.; 
oe! sago, timber, pearls, Tice, eonras Dd. 


k; a. 90.sq. 


. and 
tourist resort, olive oil, ares D. 23,994. 


on W. trathspey, 
hest 


Switzerland ; alt. 13,468 ft. 


Carn Mairg, 
| . “ge sq. m.; 
aq Canal, Ireland ; 
ba mare min. . N.S.W., Australia; a. 
sq. m. 
_——s“ Monastir, spt. Tunisia; p. 10,000. 
- -- Monastir, ere 2 
4 . Piedmont, N.W. Italy, on 
. Po R.; thdustl. : DP. 21,181. 
- Monch or “The Monk’, min., Bernese Alps, 
*  Monchique, t., ‘Algarve, Portugal; spa; wine, oil, 
= chestnuts; p. 70,000. 
j t., N.E. Mexico; coffee; copper, 
silver, zinc, lead mines; p. 7,181. 
_ Moncton, t., New Brunswick, Canada; rly. centre, 
‘oe textiles; p. 22,763. 
M , R., Portugal; 130 m. 


“aes: Galicia, Spain; cath.; p. 10, ae: 
, Italy ; porcelain, paper, ; 


t., Penns., U.S.A.; steel, tinplate, 
wire; p. 24. ee. 
mune, N.E. Italy; 
shipbuilding. "colton mills; p. 19,634. 
Galicia, 3 soap, linen; DP. 


chemicals, 


ing. 

Mongolia, rep., N. of China : a.c. 1,000,000 sq. m.; 
aaper miths., cattle, minerals; ch. t. Ulan 
Bator (Urea); p. c, 5, 390, 000. 

Monistrol, t., France, nr. Le Puy. 

Monk Bretton, par., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; coal- 

ruins of priory ; D. 5,000. 

Monmouth, co. co., Eng.; a. 546 sq. m.; coal, iron, 
steel, agr.; p. 424,710. 

Sicanncutn, mun. bor., co, t., Monmouth, Eng., at 
confluence of Wye and Monnow Rs., chemicals, 


., Il. U.S.A. ; mnfs., coal ; 


trib. of Wye R.; 28 m. 

_ Mono R., W. Virginia, U.S.A., joins 
Allegheny R. at Pittsburgh to form Ohio R. 

_ Monongahela , Penns., ; 


natural gas; p. 8,825. , 
Monopoli, spt., Apulia, Italy; oil, wine, fruit, 
flour tr.; p. 26,725. 
eer he , Sicily, Italy; cath.; fruit, almonds; 
Dp. 18,6. 
Monroe, ¢., Louisiana, U.S.A.; cotton centre, 
natural gas, paper, printing ink ; D. 38,100. 
Monroe, ¢., Michigan, U.S.A.; paper, TY; 


p. 20,000. 
“ Motree,.,.C., .U.S.A.; marble quarries; mfng. ; 
. 6 
= roe, t., Suber S.A.; tr. centre for agr. reg.; 
aiaawies Dp. 6,1 
sic wae spt., Liberia, Africa, at mouth of 


& 


ee ees: 


GAZETTEER | ie THE 
St. Paul R.; 
18,000. exports cee 


; t., Belgium, on “eriget nt 
Junction ; = 
ma coal, 


ty, NW.) of Florence Healy: 

+ some mnfs.; p. 9,1 

ek p. 12, 100. 
iret, "France; mnfg.: De 


min., Alps, on the confines of Italy 
and France; highest t peak in Europe except the 
Mont d’Or. salt, ain Sigh t k, 

ce 5 est peak, 6, 188 ft. . 
— ao méin., Cottian Alps France; alt. 


6,100 te 
Mont St. Michel, I., N. France ;_ tourist centre, 7 
Montalban, t., Venezuela: tr, centre. ‘ 
pir a ele: industi ; P. 9,925 
Montana, st US.A.: 2, 146, 997 sq. m.; 
Helena ky aS aig: silver, gold, 
lead; pastoral, agr.; p. 511, 
t., Loiret, France ; pn? Sos chemicals, — 
rubber; » 14,615. 
uban, f. Tarn-et-Garonne France, on Tarn 
nad . agr. produce, wines; me 


Mon dep. cap., Lalas ie on he. aft 
textiles; p. 7 
Montceau-les-: Sa6ne-et-Loire, France; ‘ 


coal, textiles, men ‘working ; Dp. 28,173. 
Monteiair, t., New Jersey, U.S A; residtl. suburb 
of New York; paper goods mnfs.; p. 39,807. 
a Carlo, t., Monaco, ; tourist resort, casino; :; 


11,000. 
Monte — min, Italy, in Apennines; alt. “ 


9,583 f' 
Monte Reciuunat Sicily, Italy; mftg.; p. 5,575, 
Monte Motterone, min., Italy ; "ait, 4,800 ft. 


Monte Perdu, min., Pyrenees, Spain’; alt. 10,097 


Mante Rosa, group, Pennine Alps on border of 
Italy and Ge ltmatiand, highest peak 15,217 ft, 


P 


Monte Rotondo, “highest min, Corsica; alt. — 
ite Sant-Angelo, 4, Italy; pilgrim centre; 
p. 24,550. 


Monte Viso, mn. Cottian Alps, France ; alt. 
Montecatini, t,, Italy, nr. Volterra; saline mineral 


baths; p. 9.125. 

Mon Lontecristi, a4 We Panama hats; 
copra mkt.; p. 8,614. 

Montefrio, t., Spain, W. of Granada; cas, ; alcohol, 
soap, cotton mnfs. ; $ P. 12,000. 

Montegnée, commune, Liége prov., E. Belgium; 


mnfg. sub. Liége; p. 10,555. 


Ecuador ; 


Mo ‘0 Bay, spt., Jamaica ; Dp. 6,500. 

Monteleone di Calabria, t., Italy; cas, Dp. 15,675, 

Montélimar, t., Drome, “France, nr. ‘phone’ 2,8) 
pices tiles, “‘nougat,” coal-mining; p. 

Montella, t., Italy; mnfs.; p. 7,075. 


Montelupo, ti, Italy, ehATHO Ht D. 7,550. 
Montenegro, ‘dist., JSugoslavia ; "former kingdom ; 


&. 13,837 sq. m.; agr., pastoral ; cap, Cetinje ; 
dD. 376, 573. 

Montereau, t., Seine-et- Marne, France, on Seine 
Bs a ‘tools, footwear, brick “wnf. ; Pp. 
10,0) 

Monterrey, t., cap., Nuevo Leon, Mexico; cath.; 
textiles, brewing, ironwks., mine: ‘ Dp. 
190,074. 

Montesano, c., W. Wash., U.S.A.; lumber, agr., 
fishing; p. "2,242. ‘a 

pceere ae ts Italy, 8.W of Florence; mftg.; 
Dp. 11,850. 

Montevarchi, t., Italy, on Arno R.; industl.; 
D. 15,300, 


Montevideo, CaD., spt., Uruguay, on La Plata 
estuary; univ.; livestock products mnfs. and 
export; p. 770, 000. 

Montezuma, ¢. (OB, U.S.A.; mkt. for winter mkt. 
garden produce, ‘cottonseed ofl : Dp. 2,846. 

Montgomery, co., Wales; a. 797 sq. m.; mainly 
meres Pp. 45 360; co. t. Montgomery ; Dd. 
912 

Montgomery, ¢., st. CaD., peer ese U.S.A.; cot- 


in Ds hot 000. 

* , We Punjab, Pakistan ; 
DP. 28,345. 
‘Lamb ardy, N. 


‘eae live- 
Italy 3 


> p. 25,000. 
tigny-los-Metz, commune, Moselle, France; 
residtl. sub. Metz; botanic ‘gardens; p. 16,789. 
‘Montilla, commune; 8. Spain; agr., wines; tex- 
tiles, pottery, soap; p. 22,527. 
fontlucon, ¢., Allier, France, on Cher R.} agr. 
f tre ; machinery, cutlery, chemi: mirrors: 


tmartre, NV. sub., Paris, France. 
tmédy, t,, Meuse, France, on Chiers R ; fort: 
O23. 


amare, c, Spain, on Guadalquivir R.; ager. 
i ucts, Olive oil; p. 28,000. 
“Montpellier, dep. cap., France; uniy., wines, 
© fruit, sill, chemicals, agr.; p. 93,102. 
Montreal, ¢., spt., Quebec, Canada, at confluence 
‘of Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rs. ; eaths., univ. ; 
rly. centre; brewing, tobacco, footwear, etc.: 
commercial centre; largest ‘c. and spt. in 
139.92 Pp. 903,000; Greater Montreal, p. 
139,921. 


ruit; p. 70,450. 


resort; p. 19,000. 
Montrose, spt., bor., Angus, Scot. ; chemicals, and 
rope wks., linen, .isheries ; p. 11,294. 
Montrouge, *sub., Paris, France; paper, per- 
_ *_ fumes, precision oe D. 34,735. 
‘ bosom Leeward Is., W. Indies; a, 82 sq. m.; 
limes, fruits, rete onions; ch. ¢. ef 
— mouth; p. 14,0 
- mettni . ae ra , U.S.A.; paper, Recktles 
Sb ties 
_ Monza, t., Lombardy, Italy; cath. ; 
rag textiles, oats spat Pp. 60,950. 
ty Monzie, wil., Perth, Scot. 
Moonce Poms, sub., Melbourne Victoria, Australia. 
- Moorabbin, i., Victoria, Australia, 
Moorea, one ‘of the ch. al 
Pacific Ocean; a. 50 sq, 
_ Moortoot Bills, range, 
Scot. ; alt, 2,136 ft. 
cs ~ Moorhead, t., W. Minn., 
ing, poultry; p. 9,491, 
ms R., Ontario, Canada, flows to James Bay. 
- Moosehead, L., Maine, U.S. ‘A. source of Kennebec 
> 85m. long, 10m. wide, 
- Moose Jaw, 
~ junction; 


commerce, 


the sey group, 
Pp, 
Peebles La Midlothian, 


U.S.A4.; potatoes, dairy- 


¢., Saskatchewan, Canada; rly, 
agr. centre, agr, implements; Pr. 


Moosonee, t., at mouth of Moose R., James B., 
 _ Ontario, Canada; p. 290. 
- Moquegua, dep., 8. Peru; a. 5,549 
maize, fruit; cap. M.; p. 40,317 
Gag uarue, Cy , Peru; wines ; P5000. 
Mora, t., Spain ; industl, ; Dp. 10,441. 
- Morar, ¢., Gwalior, Rajasthan, Central India. 
Moratalla, t., Spain, N.W. of Murcia; cloth, 
alcohol, wines; p. 14,536. 
Moratuwa, t., Ceylon; p. 50,700. 
Morava R., Ozechoslovakia and Austria, trib. of 
‘ ube R.; — 
_ Moravska Ostrava, ¢ » Cechoslovakia; coal and 
iron; chemicals; p. 116,225. 
Moravia, ola prov., "Czechoslovakia ; a. 10,351 sa. 
: m.; agr., forestry, coal, textiles : ch. t. Bro; 
* p. 3,135, 180. 
Moray, co., N.H. Scot, ; 


8q.m.; cotton, 


482 sad. m.; cereals, 


fisheries, distilling, roolienge co, borat Elgin; 
~ Moray Firth, arm of N. Sea on Seottish cst,, be 
‘ oe Ross and Cromarty, and Nairn, Moray 


Morbinan, dep., France, on Bay of Biscay; 
, 2,739 sa. m.; agr. (apples), mining, fishi 
_ . cap. Vannes; p. 506,884. 

Morcenx, t., Tana dep., France; p. 2,921. 

pat A'S.8.R., U.S.S.B., bebween Oka and 

" eae 3 a. 9,843 sq. ‘n., agriculture, p. 

‘webecema te and Heysham, mun. bor., N. Lanes, 
Hng.; holiday resort; port for N. Ireland; p 


36,450. 
Moree, t., N.S.W., “ge in agr, an 
reg.; mkt; p. 4,362. er eee 


a. 
ng; 


i 


ae 


Moreion ne Mexico ; ‘s 16 § 
mtns., forested; cap. Cuernavaca; D 
aes dist., Norway; a. 5, i812 sa. x 
p. 181 Ane - 
Mo: §$.E. Jura, France; precision instru- | 
mers,” optical equipment, "winter sports ; a 
020. 


Morgantown, t., W. Va. U.S.A.; coal, oil, gas 
fields; chemicals, heavy ind. ; Pp. 16,655. 


Morioka, c.. N. Honshu, Japan ; textiles, ironwks. ; 
Dp. 95,748. : fa 
Morlaix, spt., France; tobacco, paper brewing, 


agr.; p. 15,121. 
Morley, mun. bor., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; _Woollens, 
machinery, -mining; p. 39,650. 
Morningside, S. sub. Maan ie Seot 
Morocco, mailosiabe, “WLW. Africa; a. 172,104 sa. 
m.; inckudes French, Spanish Prots., and 
International zone ; fruits, cereals, livestock, 


erals, ‘ 

French Protectorate 5 Fez; 
153,870 sq. m.; p. 3.175,000 Massed, 
324,997 non-Moroccans. 

Morocco, Spanish protectorate ; a. 18,009 sq. m.; 
ch. t. Tetuan; p. 1,052,009. 

Morocco, Iniernational Tangier Zone; a. 225 sq. 
m.; p. about 100,000. 

Moron de la Frontera, commune, 8.W. Spain; old 
church; olives; iron ore; marble; p. 26,575. 

MorotaiI., N. of Molucca, Indonesia 

Morpeth, mun. bor., nr. Newcastle, Northumber- 
land, Eng.; coal-mining, tanning, malting, 

woollens; p. 10,070. 

Mo: ille, t., N. I., New Zealand; agr. centre; 


p. 1,640. 
Morrisania, N. sub., New York, U.S.A. 
Morristown, ¢., New Jersey, U.S.A.; holiday 
centre, a p, 15,270. 
Penns., U.S.A., om Delaware R. ; 
rubber qecanria’ p. 5,493. [26, 186. 
Mors, I., Denmark, Jutland; a. 198 sq. m.: D. 
Morte Point, C., N. est., Devon, Eng 
Mortlake, t., Surrey, Eng., on Thames R.; residtl. 
sub, of London; brewery; finish of Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race. 
ety we nr. Ballater, Aberdeen, Scot.; alt. 


2 


Morven, min., Caithness, Scot., nr. Berriedale: 
alt. 2,313 ft. 
Morwell, t., Victoria, Australia ; lignite. 

Moscow, ¢., cap., US.S.B., on Moskya R.; caths., 
univ., Kremiin, palaces; commercial centre ; 
textiles, leather, tobacco, machinery, printing ; 
Dp. 4,137,018. 

Moselle, R., France and Germany, trib. of Rhine 


328 m 
Mosel i, S. IL, New Zealand; woollens; p. 


Mosjéen, spt., W Norway; p. 3,148. 
Moskva, R., U.S.S. R,, trib of ‘Oka R.; 249 m, 
Mosman, sub., Sydney, N.S W., Australia, 


Mosquito, cst. dist., Nicaragua. 
shipbuilding, timber; p. 


ee a spt., Norway ; 

1 

Dicenacnetisdl sp ., Angola, Africa ; exports rubber; 
fishing, fertilisers; p. 8,977, 

Mossel Bay, spt., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa ; 
oysters, whaling ; p. 10,000. 

Mossend, f., Lanark, Scot. ur, Glasgow; iron and 
steel; p. 6,000. 

Mossley, iy bor., ow Eng.; mkt. t., textiles, 
iron and steel; p. 10,470. 


aed dist., 8. of Manchester, Lancs, Eng. ; 
m . 


Most, t., Czechoslovakia; sugar, ‘brewing, chem- 
icals ; Dp. 85,330. 
Mosta, vil., Central Malta, noted for its parish 


church, built like the Roman Pantheon, with 
dome 118 ft. diam. and 172 ft. high. 


ee 5 nem, t., Algeria; vineyards, flour, leather ; 


po eA Caceres Jugoslavia, on Naretva. 
‘fruit, wine, tobacco centre ; P. 23,239, 

Mosul, prov. cap., Iraq, on Tigris R.; commercial 
centre, petroleum, four, agr. products, ae 
stock; p. 279,361. 

Motala, ¢., on L. Vattern, Sweden ; D. 23,374, 

Motherwell and Wishaw, bor., rk, Scot. ; 
coal, iron, steel; p. 70,624 Ke 

Motovilikha, c¢., ‘Molosy Teg., W. U.S.S.R. 
industl., sub. of Molotov; » ues Hy “D. 33,170. 

® 


oe 
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; Spain; minerals, cotton, sugar, fruits; ) Mull of Galloway, 8. point of Wigtown, Scot, 
b. 18,000. Mullet, i W. est. Trelan 
Motueks, {.. 8.1, New Zealand ; truit, tobacco: | Mulan, Westmeath iretind, on Brosna 
fy, Shenyang). ¢. Maneburia, China, on | Muitan, t., W. Punjab, Pakisten, on Chena R.; 


carpets, . Dottery: p 142.76, 
tombs; p. 1,135,900 Mumbles, holiday veut. ist. within 
Swansea 4 0. 


spt., Burma, on Salween R.: rice, 
timber; p. 65,566 Muncie, 7.. on White R., Indiana, U.S.A,; iron, 
58,000, 


steel, glass and paper; p 


U; 
coal Munden, ¢, y, On Weser R.; LG 
Mount + White Mtns., New Hamp- timber, rubber, leather; p. 72,000. ee 
shire, U.S.A.; alt. 5,679 ft. » t., Penns., U.S.A.; p. 13,900. 
Mount Britton, goldfiela, Q and, A’ Munich, c., Germany, on Iser BR’: univ.,, cath,, 
ount Carmel, bor., Penns., U.S.A|, on Wabash museum; comm > scien- 
en ma a 2 49 A as 17,520. =“ tifie LenS: | emery, gold, silver, 
_»* Mount Clemens, ¢., . . : ware, > D. 751,967. . 
mineral springs; p. 14.389 1, Haut Rhine 4 tte: 


Munster, me N;, Rhine Westphalia, (Germany 
cath., Ves . wing, wood 
carving; p. 147,000 e 


: Mount Desert, /., Maine, U.S.A.; a. 100 sq. m.; 
. mins. ; summer resort. 
Mount Eden, sub., Auckland, New Zeaiand ; 


DP. 29,770. Munster, prov., S.W. Ireland; a, 9,475 sq. m.; 

Mount i » t., 8. Australia; pastoral, agr. ie cos, bbe g Bo Cork, Thmaaek: 
centre; p. | Clare, Tipperary; p. 916,750. 

Mount Holly, t., NJ., U.S.A.; textiles, clothes, | Muonio. R.,. part undary between Finland 
2 . Of 


leather; p. 6,625 
Mount Morgan, t. 


mining; p. 3,799 000. 
Mount t., New York, U.S.A.; p. 3,530. Murchinson, C., Hall Peninsula, Baffin I Canada. 
Mount Pleasant, ¢.. Mich., U.3..; oil, lumber, | Murchison, B.,'W. Australia: 8000 loge: 
. ._sugar-beet, dairy products; p. 8,41 peak, Mtus., British Columbia, 
Vernon, c.. Hl, - ; 5 Canada; _ alt, 13,500 ft. . 
coal; p. 12,375, Murchison Falis, on Victoria Nile, Uganda, 


Murcia, prov. cap., C., on Segura R.; 
a silk, glass, ts, gloves; -p. 


urcia, prov. 8. Spain; former kingdom; 
a. 4,369 sq. m.; miinerals, cereals, fruit; p. 


760,158. 

Murfreesboro, c., Tennessee U.S.A.: p. 9,495, 

Murg, H., Germany, trib. of Rhine R.; 40 m, 

Murgab or Murghab, £., Afghanistan flows 260 
‘ ‘DB. 


rice, metal working ; a. 5.4 : , 
Mountmellick, ¢., Laoighis, Ireland; mkt., tan- 
‘ ning, malting ; p. 2,739. 


‘uritzee, long. 
M . (ice-free) Kola Peninsula, U.8.8.3.; 
Mount’s Bay, inlet, S. cst. Cornwall, Eng.; 20 m, ang? 54 2 ss 


fishing; p. 117.0. 
Murom, ¢., U.S.8.R.. 8.W., Gorki: mkt., industl., 
textiles; p. 22,621 


Muroran t., W. cst. Hokkaido, Japan; p. 90,922. 

peak, 2,796 ft. Muros, commune, N W. Spain: agr., flour, soap, 
t., Belgium; cotton and wool weaving; textiles; fishing; p. 10,475, 

Pp. 96,354. , ¢, Hl. U.S.A, on Bi Muddy R.: 


D. 8.976, 
Murray, F., largest in Australia, separates N.S.W. 
and Victoria; 1,520 m. 4 
Murray R.., dist., N.E. Victoria, Australia, 
tah, U.S.A., sub, Salt Lake Olty ; 
ing; p. 5,740. 
Murree, hill station, Punjab, Pakistan, 
Murrumbidgee, 2., N.S.W., Australia; 1,350 m. 
Murromburrah, t., N.S.W., Australia. 
Murshidabad, t., W. Bengal, India; silk, weaving, 
ivory anon gold and silver embroidery; 


Movobamba, t., Peru. 
Moy, R., Mayo and Sligo, Ireland; 35 m. 
Mozambique, Portuguese eol., E. Africa; a. 297 
sq. m.; sugar, <a ers maize; cap, 
Marques; p. 294. 
Mozdok, ¢., U.S.8.R., on ootor Baku riy.; oil 
pipelines: p. 14,008. 


Mpwapwa (Mpapua), ¢.. Tanganyika Terr.; tr.|  p. 17,000. 

eentre; p. 1,000. Murtoza, t., Portugal; fishing centre; p. 9,570. 
Msta, R., U.S.S.R.; 250 m- long Murviedro, spt., E. cst., Spain, N. of Valencia, 
Mubarraz, t., Nejd, Arabia bab, t., N.S.W., Australia; dairying, 
Much Wenlock, ¢., Salop 2 (see Wen- 


fruit, timber. 

Murzuk, t., Libya, N. Africa, in Fezzan Oasis; tr. 
eentre; p. 1,000. 

Mug, t., Turkey, W. of L. Van in I. of same name; 
p. 82,518, 


Musa Jebel, mtn., Egypt: alt. 7,375 ft.; identi- 
fied with the Biblical Sinai. 
Musardu, ¢., Fr. W. Africa; old cap. of Mandingo 


nai le 

Muscat and Oman, sultanate, Arabia; a, 82,000 
sq. m.; agr., fruit (dates); p. 550,000; cap. 
M., p. 5,500. 

Muscatine, c., Iowa, US.A., on Mississippi BR, ; 
meat packing, timber industry; p. 21,000. 


mkt., tex ; iron; p. 26,123. 
Mula, t., Spain; tr. centre; p. 14,312. 
Mulde, 2., Germany, trib. of Elbe R.; 130 m. 
Mulhacén, min., Sierra Nevada range, Spain; 


alt. 11,663 ft. Muscle Shoals, rapids, in Tennessee R., U.S.A.; 
i -am-Rhein, t.. Germany ; textiles, chem- site of Wilson dam. - 
4 y + D. 52,070 Muskegon, c., on M. R., Michigan, U.S.A.; engi- 
Mutheim-an-der-Ruhr, t., Germany, on R 5 neering, motor cars, accessories, aeroplane en- 
textiles, ing, > D. 137,500. gines; p. 55,000. 
Mulhouse, ¢., Haut- ‘ ice; , textiles, | Muskingum, R., Ohio, U.S.A., trib. of Ohio R.: 
chemicals, machinery; p. 87,656, 240 m. 
a3 ll, Scot., included in Hebrides; a, | Muskogee, ¢., Oklahoma, U.S.A.; rly. wks., oil 
357 sq. m.; granite, 3 ch. t. refining, cotton, flour; p. 45,000. 
Tobermory. Musselburgh, bor., on cst. of Midlothian, Scot., 


a re 
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- on Esk R.; preside sub, of Edinburgh; fishing, 
; ; D. 18,359. 
Mussel Shell, R., Montana, U.S.A., trib. of Mis- 
__souri R. 
Mussomeli, t., Sicily; mftg.; p. 12,500. . 
Mussoorie, hill sin., Uttar Pradesh, India. 
_ Mustapha, sub., Algiers, Algeri 


ia. 
Muttra or Mathura, ¢., Uttar Pradesh, India, on ; 


Jumna R,; Hindu centre; p. 80,532 
Muz Tagh, min. pass, Karakoram Mtans., E. 
Miandaryees). Bitar tunis = > 54.000 

Muzi ur, t., Bihar, ia; p. 54,009. 
_ Muzo, municipality, central Colombia; emerald 


5 + Dp. 3,000. 
Mwanza, t., N. Tanganyika, E. Africa; port on 
_L, Victoria; rly. ter.; p. 6,000. 
Mweelrea, mtn., Mayo, Ireland; alt. 2,688 ft. 
Mweru, L., between Belg. Congo and N. Rhodesia; 
a, 2,700 sq. m. 
Myaungmya, dist., Lower Burma; ch. t. Patan- 
awa; p. 7,773. 
Mycenae, ancient c., Greece; ruined. 
aay a bor., Penns., U.S.A.; industl.; p. 
2,692. = 
. Mykonos, I., N. Cyclades, Greece; p. 4,188, 
Mymensingh, ¢., Bengal, Pakistan; rice, jute; p. 
»__ 52,950. 
Mynyddislwyn, urd. dist., Monmouth, Eng.; p. 
39. 


Mynydd-Mawr, min., N. Wales; alt. 2,293 ft. _ 

Myslowice, t., Poland, nr. Katowice; rly. junction, 
coal, flax mills, bricks; p. 24,000. 

Mysore, st., S. India; a. 29,458 sa. m.; coffee, 
gold, rice, cotton; p. 7,850,000. 

Mysore, st. cap., Mysore, India; univ.; carpets, 

__ commercial centre; p. 750,540. 

Mytho, t., Viet-Nam, Indo-China; p. 7,010. 

Mytholmroyd, wrb. dist., W. Riding, Yorks, Eng. : 
worsteds ; p. 4,500. 

Mytilene, 7., Greece in Aegean Sea; a. 618 sa. m.: 
highest point 3,080 ft.; olives, figs, lemons, 
oranges, grapes; antimony and marble; ch. t. 
Mytilene; p. 161,832. 

Mytilene, cap., spt., M. I1., Greece; p. 28,679. 

Mzom5e, R., Kenya, trib. of Ruaha R.; 110 m. 

nag tae R,, U.8.8.R., flows to Black Sea; 80 m. 

long. 


‘ 


N 


Naab, R., Bavaria, Germany, joins Danube R. nr. 
Ratisbon; 90 m. 

Naarden, ¢., nr. Amsterdam, N. Holland; destroyed 
by Spaniards 1572. 

Naas, mkt. t., cap., Kildare, Ireland; former cap, 
Leinster; p. 3,774, 

Naband, ¢., on Persian G., Persia, S. of Shiraz. 

Nabeul, t., Tunisia, winter resort ; Pp. 15,000. 

Nabi Saleh, 7., forming part of st. of Bahrein, 

bia; about 2 m. in circumference, 

Nablus, c., Israel, N. of Jerusalem; the ancient 
Shechem or Sychur, and later Neapolis ; former 
cap. Samaria; soap mftg.; Jacob’s Well and 
Mt. Gerizim adjacent; p. 24,660. 

Nabua, ¢., Luzon; Philippines; mkt, for agr, 
produce, 

Nachod, t., Czechoslovakia, on Mettaj R. at en- 
trance to Lewin Nachod Pass; Prussian victory 
ar epee 1866; cotton spinning, dyeing; 
p. 13,876. 

Nacogdoches, t., Texas, U.S.A.; lignite; mkt.; 
mftg.; p. 7,538. 

Nadiad, t., Bombay, India ; 

Nadudvar, t., nr, Debreczen, Hungary; mnfs. 

Naestved, mkt. t., Praesto, Zealand, Denmark ; 
medieval t. hall; p. 15,104. 

Nafa, or Napa, spt., Ryukyu Is., Japan: good tr. 

Nifels, vil., on Linth R., can. Glarus, Switzerland, 
nr. Zurich; here in 1888 the Austrians were 
repelled by gallant Glarus natives. 

Naga Hills, dist, Assam, India; a. 5,710 sd, m.; 
sparse population; inhabited by a semi-wild 
race. 

Nagambie, t., Victoria, Australia. 

Nagano, t., Honshu, Japan; silk centre; religious 
centre; p. 89,923. 

Nagaoka, t., N.W. Honshu, Japan; large oil 
production centre; p. 38,274, : 
Nagasaki, flourishg. spt., c., on Kyushu I, Japan; 
engineering, shipbuilding, enamelled and 
lacquer ware; second city to be destroyed by 

atomic bomb in Second World War; p. 198,405. 


good tr.; p. 18,753. 


" x (et... se 4 eit at 
Nagina, t,, Uttar Pradesh, India; sugar; p.26,077. 
Nagoya, t., Owari, Honshu, Japan; thriving cap. 
great tr., ch. ceramic industry centre, als 
= cotton qe . agg ee tan @ 
agpur, c., Madhya Pradesh, ; 10 7 
for its Hindu temples; salt, grain, cotton; ; 
Dp. 301,957. > 
Nagy Abony, t., nr. Szolnok, Hungary; mnfs, 
Nagy Banya, mining t., Romania; gold, silver 


pee ahr industl, t., on Bega R., Jugo- © 
2, : 


Nagyenyed, f., Transylvania, Romania, on Maros 
R.; wood carving, educational centre, famous 
for wine in Middle Ages. x 4 

ste a i., Hungary; distilling, milling; 
D. 30,794. mF 

Nagykikinda, ¢., Torontél, Jugoslavia; flour and 
fruit tr. . 

see 4 industl. ¢., Hungary; wine;  p. 


29,899, 3 
— i Ryukyu Is., Japan; mkt., textiles; p. 
3,765, 
jahe, R., Germany, flows 69 m. to Rhine R., nr, 


Bingen. . : 
Nailsworth, urd. dist. ¢., Gloucester, Eng.; 
woollens; p. 3,457. 
Nain, setilement Moravian Brethren, E. cst, - 
Labrador. 


Nairn, mar. co., Scot., on Moray F. between Moray 


and Inverness; a. 200 sq. m.; considerable 
manent: farming, quarries, fishing; p. 


Nairn, burgh, Scot.; resort, fishing; p 4,861. 
Nairobi, c., cap. of Kenya, E. Africa, 8327 m. from 
Mombasa; Uganda Rly. centre;. big-came 


t., Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R.; founded 
by Armenian emigrants; flourishing tr., 
ting: cottons, silks; p. 12,000 


Nakhon t., cap, N.R. proy., Siam; 
copper, mkt.; p. 12,000. 
Nakshov, spt., Laaland I., Denmark; sugar 


refining ; p. 15,505. 

Namangan, indusil, t., on the Syr Daria, Uzbekis- 
tan, U.S.S.R.; p. 77.351. 

Namaland or Namaqualand, parched S.W. African 
regn. between Walvis Bay and the Orange Re 
reaching from Atlantic est. to Kalahari Desert: 
a, 100,000 sq. m.;_ administered by Union of 8. 
Africa; copper, diamonds. 

Nambour, ¢., Queensland, Australia; 


butter, 
sugar, 


anas, pineapples, citrus fruit and 

timber products; p. 2,251. 

Nam Dinh, impt. tr. t., Tongking, Viet-Nam, Indo- 
China; p. 25,000. 

Namoi, R., in N.S.W. Australia, trib. of Darling 
R.; 270m. 


ch, t., Mozambique, Port. BE, Africa: 


Namsos, spt., Norway, on Folda Fjord: p. 3,798. 

Namsos, spt., central Norway; lumber, fish can- 
ning; textiles; copper; p. 3,756. 

Namur, prov., Belgium, bordering on France ; 
collieries, iron ore, woodland; a, 1,418 sq. m.; 
p. 356,090. 

Namur, fortfd._c., at confluence of Meuse and 
Sambre Rs., Belgium; p. 31,444. ; 

Nanaimo, t., on Vancouver I., Brit, Columbia ; 
coal, timber, brewing; p. 6,700. 

ie ar. A on C. Rokko, Honshu, Japan; p. 


Nanchang, c., on Kan-Kiang, Kiangsi, China; 
tea, rice, cotton; p. (estimated) 400,000. 

Nancy, old cap. Lorraine, ch. t., Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, France; gr. industl. activity, cottons, 

woollens, chemicals, embroidery ; p. 7 13,477. 

Nanda Devi, min., Tibet, nr. Indian frontier ; 
alt. 25,645 ft. 

Nander, ¢., on Godavari R., Hyderabad, India; 
muslins and tr: centre; p. 10,000. RS 
Nanga Parbat, mtn., N.W. Kashmir, India, in W._ 

Himalayas: alt. 26,660 ft, 

Nanking, gr. c., China on Yangtze Kiang, Kiangsu 
prov.; cap. during Kuomintang régime, 1928— 
49; famous seat of learning ; cotton cloth, silk, 
ink; contains tombs of founders of ‘the Ming 

" aay i Dp. Mesh : ( 

s Jormer treaty port, on the Yukiang, 
Kwangsi prov., China; ch. mkt. on §, frontier; 
D. 68,110. ‘ 8 

a 


¥ 


£ 


- 


i 


a 
I 


as 


. Napo. 


: . 13,1 
Nao, C., E. cst. Spain, opposite 


Balearic Is. 
Napier, c., cap., Hawkes Bay, N -L., New Zealand; 
fine esplanade 


macaroni, vermicelli 
building ; p. 1,075,000. 

R., Ecuador, trib. of Amazon; 800 m. 
Napoleon, t., N.W. Ohio, U.S.A.; light mnfs.: p. 


Nara, t., Honshu, Japan, 8. of Kyoto; shrines and 
temples, colossal 


|, CO image of Buddha; old cap. 
of Japan ; RN 
or budda, R., flo 


-. flowing from Rewa 
G. of Cambay, in the Arabian Sea; 


urb, dist.. Pembroke, Wales; coal: 
p. 1,000 


. t., dep, Aude, France; wines, sulphur, 
tiles; p. 29,975. 

Nardo, t., prov. Lecce, Italy; textiles; p. 20,558. 

Narenta, R., Jugoslavia, flowing 140 m. to 


Adriatic. 
_—_- , R., Poland, flows to Bug R., nr. Warsaw; 
m 


Narino, dep., Colombia, S. America ; .a. 11,545 sa. 
m.; cap. Pasto; p. 537,410. 
Narni, t., Perugia prov., Italy; linoleum. 
Naré6n, ¢., nr. a, Spain; p. 13,319. 
., Australia, S. of Moree; p. 


Corunn 

at oy t.. N.S.W 

B t., nr. Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

a , inlet of the Atlantic off cst. of 
Rhode I., U.S.A. 

Narrogin, t., W. Australia; p. 2,558. 

Narva, t., Estonia, U.S.S.R., founded in 1223 by 
the Danes ; .;_ textile factories; p. 24,444, 

Narvacan, ¢., Luzon, Philippines; in fertile vailey : 
cotton mnfs. 

Narvik, ¢., N.W. Norway, opposite Lofoten Is.; 
err ey action, 1940; exports iron ore; 
p. 10, 3 
laseby, vil.. 12 m. N. of Northampton, Eng.; 
at Naseby Field was fought decisive battle of 
the Civil —. ee Cromwell and Fairfax 
defeating the Roy: ls 

Nashua, c., on N. roth igel ge Aina 
cotton, paper, carpets, ironwks.; p. 36,000. 

Ni c., on Cumberland R., ‘Tennessee, 
U.S.A.; cap. of the st.; fine capitol and other 

public buildings; gr. timber tr.; univs. and 

colleges; mnfs. flour, cotton, soap, farm imple- 

ments; p. 175,000. 

t.,8.W. Ill., U.S.A.; coal; agr.; mftg.; 


pices) 

Pp. 2,418. 

Nasik, ¢., Bombay, India, on Godavari R.; Hindu 

' pilgrim centre; metal work, cotton weaving; 

. 55,524, 

Naxirshad, t., on Brahmaputra R., Bengal, Pakis- 
tan. 

Nasirabad, t., Bombay, India. 

Naso, t., nr. Messina. Sicily; industl; p. 8,000. 

Nassau, I., Cook Is., New Zealand terr.; un- 
inhabited. 


t., on New Providence I., cap. of Bahamas, 
_ Nassau, . g 


- "pearls, sponges, fruit; D.29,391, 
% vies 8 eee ni 4 = 
| ore ~~ ayy ad ab 


W. Indies; all impt. Is. of th 


con 
nected with N. by radio hy + resort ; 


ca 
- ov 
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Nissip, (..S. Sweden ; lumber, leather, light mnfs,;- 


P. 11,422, 


pia 
, cap., Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil; rubber; 


Nenu 51,986. Uni 

prov., Union of 8. Africa; a, fi 

land) 35,284 sq. m.: wub- tropics 
climate; products: sugar-can 


oD 2, : uropeans). 
Natanz, prov., Persia, in hill country between 
ashan and Isfahan ; famous for pears and other 


t. 
Natchez, c., Mississippi, U.S.A.; in rich oe 
Srowing dist.; p. 15,296. ide ci 
Sn ae t., on Red 


D. 6,182, 
Natick, t., Mass., U.S.A. : boots, shoes; p, 13,851. 
eyes t., R.L, U.S.A.; cotton, light mnfs. ; 


3,660. 
Naturaliste C., N.E, Tasmania, ae 
Naturaliste C.; 8. of Geographe Bay, W. Australia, 
Naucratis, ancient c., between Cairo and Alex.’ 
andria; excavated by Flinders Petrie and 


er, 
Naugatuck, industl. ¢., Conn., U.S.A.;  mnfs. 
rubber, iron castings; p. 15,388. 


Ni or Bad Nauheim, «rat. pl., Hessen, Ger- 
many; p. 12,981. 
Germany ; 


Naumburg, ¢. 
annual Hussite feast; mnfs.; p. 37,000. 


Zul 


» t., On Saale R., Saxony, 


2,872. ' 

Nauta, t., Peru, on confiuence of Marafion and 
Ucayali Rs, 

Navan, see An Uaimh. 

Navanagar, t.,0n G. of Kutch, Saurashtra, India; 
silk and gold embroidery; p. 42,000. 

Navarino or Neocastro, spt., Greece, on W. cat. 
Morea; Turkish-Egyptian fleet destroyed in 
the harbour by allied English, French, and 
Russians in 1827. 

Navarra, prov., 

e Pyrenees 


Navasota, t., EB. Texas, U.S.A.; mkt ., cotton pro- 
cessing mills; p. 6,138. 

ee EP - at head of G, of Corinth, Greece ; 
p. 4,100, 


Nafplion, 1., Peloponnesos, Greece, on G. of 
Na*¥plion; p. 7,242 

Navsari, t., 
cotton, leather, metal work; p. 24,3 

Naxos, I, t., Greece, largest of the Cyclades; a, 
164 sq. m.; famous for wine and fruit. 

Nayarit, st., Mexico; a. 10,444sq.m.; cap. Tepia; 
D. 216,698. 


azilli, t., 8.W. Turkey, 
esp. Olives; p. 18,877. 

Neagh, N. Ireland; largest in British Is. ; 
4.153 8qa.m.; drained by Bann R. 

Neales, 2., flows into N. L. Eyre, 8. Australia. 

N mun. bor., t., on Neath R., Glamorgan, 
Wales, nr. Swansea; 2 
ry oe wks., shipping, engineering; p. 

Nebraska, st., U.S.A.; a. 76,653 sq. m.; mainly 
prairie ; Lincoln; farming, meat-packing, 


. copper, tin 


Schwenningen, and the Black Forest, Germany, 
and flowing 240 m. through Wirttemberg-Baden 
to the Rhine at Mannheim. 

t., nr. Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; mnfs.;: 


t., on Gipping R., Suffoll, 
England ; p. 1,349, 

Needles, group of rocks, jutting out at W. extrem. I. 
of Wight, Eng. 

Neenah, c., on Fox R., Wisconsin, U:S.A.: timber 
Bets wes and paper mills; summer resort; 
D. 10,645. 

Negapatam, ¢., at mouth of Vettar R., Madras, 


coastal — 


f 


R., Louisiana, USA. 5 p 


a 


dD. 


i 


8.W: Baroda, W. Indian, Union; — 


Dig 8 NO pee ox Gow 1 3 799 

egoin is 1 Romania ; : 
o eee prov., Ceylon: Nentohitea, vr. Meuse R., dep. ‘Vosges, France; 
Wi Ce a Ek | aes Stead eh 


. 11,165. * Se 

= sea Py aa Germany ; Heht 

nfs., gloves; p. 10,8. ? 
eteces commune, N. Switzeriand aluminium 


long | 
7 wy yo.172. 

fine bridge and cas.; p , 
Ting bald si “Hianburg, Gosméay ; tanning, — 


wks.; D. 


oad 3 i PhiipDines, S. of windlass a. 
= Saat m.; p. 1,250,000. 
was andan Range, mins., E. Persia. 
Neheli, bes “Lee Germany; mnfs. metal 
_ £00 D. 
N nr. i Renfrew, Scot.; 


000. 
Neuquén, ferr., Argentina; agr. cueing: ; 
a. 37,245 sa. m.; cap. N.; p. 84,738. 4 
ia on. Ruppin, nr, Berlin, Germany: } 
mnfs.; p. 
N santos, ace Nowy Sac. : 
) etz, see Nowy 
Neusatz (Novi Sad), i, on Danube R., Jugosiavia: 
paar mipaplonee ae oe te 3 almost destroyed by 
the Austrians in 1849; literary and commercial — 


Neuse, &., » N. Carolina, U.S.A.; flows to Pamlico — 


A tg 
aan t. Germany; mnfs. iron 
Sa thbaedin tee textiles, paper; p. 44,890. ; 
Neustadi, see Wiener-Neustadt. 
Neu-Stettin, see Szcezecinek. 
Neu-Strelitz, ¢., Mecklenburg, Germany; ica 
work, furniture; p. 26,000. 
Neutitscheim, Jitin. 


wef “Czechoslovak frontier, (2) Eastern N., in E 


ay 
! a AD gitey on R. Magdalena; cattle, 
ore) ue? Dd. 

Na, dist., Central” Arabia; with Hejaz, forms 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; mainly desert; 

impt. oil wells, horses, camels, ee i 

fruits ; Aa. Riyadh; p. 4,000,000 ( 

ON ee” ‘N. of Madras, India; dyeing; rice; p. 

Nelson, mun, bor., mfta. t., nr. Burnley, Lanes ; 


i » DTOV. 
0 sq. m.; p. (of prov.) 376,100, (of ¢.) 


eo wae Brit. Columbia, Canada ; silver ; p. 6,000. 
Nelson, B., Canada, drains L. Winnipeg to Hudson 
“Bay: length (with its gr. trib., the Saskatchewan) 


Se Hocking R., Ohio; colliery 


Wd 

Nemours, t., ere ee Mar, France; glass 

factories; p. 5,118. 

 Nemunas, R., USS.R., poring to the Kurisches 

‘Haff, 60 m. 8.8. Kalining 

 Nen, &., Lincoln, Eng. ; iis to the Wash, 70m. 
MN , urd. dist., mkt. t., Tipperary, N. Riding 

Tre’ land ; D. 4,517, 

wiecthc, ‘By Kansas, U.S. A,, trib, of Arkansas R.; 

ae 

Neosho, ¢,, 8.W. Mo., U.S.A,; mkt., lumber, agr. 

eb iP fae. bounded N. 
ep m, ayas, bounded on 
by Tibet, on E. by Sikkim, on 8. and W. by 
India; a. about 54,000 sq. m.; exports cattle, 
hides and skins, ye and other drugs; cap. 
Katmandu ; ibe 7,000,000. 

Nephin, mtn., Mayo, Ireland: alt. 2,646 ft. 

Norbudda, see Narbada. 

Nerchinsk, ¢., on Nertcha R., U.S.S.R.; p. 6,350. 
Nerchinski Zavod, t., Agun R.. Chita ‘Ree., | 
er ud . om rich mineral deposits, little develoncn: 
p, 3,1 

a ee on Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Scot, ; | 
224 m. long. 

Neston, wrb. dist., t., Chesh: hire, Eng.; p. 9,583. | 

Nesvizh, t., W. part of Byelorissia, U8... (prov. | 
Baranovichi) ; p. 10.0: 

Netherlands, kingdom, W. Burope, divided into 
Fsbo provinces; a. 12,868 sa.m.; bounded 

; y the N. Sea, Germany, and Belgium: ch. 
a Amsterdam (capital), Boteniem (ch. 
port), The Hague (seat Government), 
Utrecht, EH m, Garmattes: eountry low- 
ying. Oe ate np pen and pro- 

uctive;  agr., - all eese-making, 

t. gardening, distilling and various mnfs.. 

: buili machinery, tobacco, sugar, dia- 
mond- -cutting, commerce; p. 9,715,890 

bai gee Antilles (Curacao) in the Caribbean 

N. Coast of Venezuela; consist of the 

Rotherande Windward Is. and the Netherlands 

Nery ee > &@. 403 sq. m.; cap. Veneta; 


* Netitiling. ?- Baffin I, 
| “pee see Notes, 


Utah, Oregon, 
and Idaho, and bounded 8. and W. by Cali- 
fornia; a. 109,802 sq, m.; arid, but rich in 
minerals, silver, lead, chrome, copper, etc., 
though production is greatly dim’ 3 cap. 
Carson City ; p. 110,247. 

Nevada, ¢., perso U.S.A.; zine-mining and © 
yreth, onda Valse 

Nevers, c., on a cap. Niévre dep., France ; 

cath.; the Roman Ni oviodunum ‘porcelain : 

and faience industry ; iron goods ; farm imple- 
ments; aircraft; p. 34,036. 

Neves, ¢., S.E. Brazil sugar, coffee ; Pp. 34,603. 

Neville’s’ . Durham, Eng. : English 
ee Scots” 1348. 

Nevis, I., Leeward Is.. W. Indies; 50 sq. m.: 
ey product, cotton: ch. t t. Charlestown ; vB. 


1,383. 

Nevis: Loch, arm of sea, off cst. of Inverness, Scot. : 
14m, long. 

New Albany, c., on Ohio B., Indiana, U.S.A.; 
glass, ture, ieather, iron. and and steel, car 
Bodies : 3 22. 500. 

New Amstel,” ¢ .. nr. Amsterdam, Netherlands; 
mnfs.; p. 217,892. 

New Doseterdan, t., Brit. Guiana, on Berbice R.; 


Pp. 9,578. 

New Amsterdam, ¢,, Manhatten I., ULS.A., taken 
by English from Dutch, 1664, and renamed 
New York, 

New Antwerp, ¢.,on Congo R., Belg. Congo. 

New Bedford, c., port, on estuary of Acushnet, 
as ~A.; whale- soos ries mnfs. 

tons, cordage, glass, | ct Dp. A 
iar beak, okt kine U.S.A.;. tr. in tim- 
ber, tobacco, cotton, etc.; p. 17,815. 

New Braunfels, c., Texas, USA; cotton goods, 
leather; lime; beauty spot; p. 6,976. 

New Seaton, F » resort, at mouth of Mersey R., 


ire, Eng. 
New Briekton, t., N.Y., U.S.A., on Statem Is. ; 
PR rend and factories. 
rp ie bor., Penns., U.S.A.; coal-mining; 
~~ 


vee ‘Briton, seaside resort, nr. Christchurch, _ 5 

ew Zea! 

New Britain, largest I., Bismarck 
Papua—New Guinea: a. (with itacsoaetas 4 jacent Is.) 
14,600 sa. m.; p. 94,318. 

New ne eee U.S.A.: ‘iron and brass 
mnfs. 70,300. 


‘New w Bruns, prov., Dominion of Canada; a. 


lp) Fo ta ee | 


chatel, Swiss can.; a.309sq.m.; mountainous 
dist., Jura Mtns.; cattle, cheese, chocolate, 
q watches, cutlery, ‘cottons, hosiery ; D. 148,319. 


a 


=e 


» New Guinea (Australian), see 


Net ee ¢., port, on Mississippi R,, Louisiana, 


cal 
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SERSS 29 mais forest-clad, mtns,, with ) New Plymou W, est, 
many pei meeelr femeh dod can- | cap, nak aise D, ei eb Ala 
ping. "sol, pum astra ga eap. Frederic- |New Providence 


ton; contains : *, 
f. New Sener. U.S.A.,0n Raritan | New urd, dist. cs 
 & jpcbemicals, motor lorries, motor parts, nes heres + Cardigan, Rider 
, hosiery hardware: p. 42,000. ew Radnor, rural > ; 
“site” ft cols Chine eal noe Reet a ete ae 
*' . ew > 
a eg ay wacondon, 2 —— Herts to Islington, 
prov., ow .N, 7 
Castle, ¢.. Delaware, U.S.A.; p. 4,414. op residtl. ; Do 58408. WHE. 05.Lane Bases 
ew Caste & ea. U.B.A,; steel mnfs., motor | New Bosiner, rn, bor by Br. nr. Hythe, Kent, 
parts ; Eng.; one e @ Po 
New Castle, ¢., Penns, U.S.A; tinplate, giass, dist. Romney a old ad hecboat aes 
steel wire, iron, coal: DP. 52,000. ey guuingle. and now s mile from 308 Pe 
ee D. aA on a rigeere brewing _ mages be r Wyertond, 
ay ‘ p. ¢ 
Cumnock, | New Siberian Is., off Arctic est. *GSS.R. 


New Ayr, Scot. ; 

New Dongola or veka t.. Nabia, Atgio-erptian 
Sudan on Nile Re Africa; p. 10,000, 

New England, the six N.E. Atlantic Statesof U. S.A. 

New Forest, oe oP region, Hants, Eng.; a. 
paw O00 acres ; t. Lyndhurst ; Brockenhurst 
po po and Beaullew risk ruined abbey) are villages 


New Forest, rural dist., Hanta, Eng. ; 41,360. 
New , burgh. Kirkeudbright. ‘Sest,; ‘p. 


New South Wales, st., S.E. Australia: a, 809,433 

sq. m. (exclusive of Australian Capital Terr, of 
nberra); much mineral wealth in tablelands 

and mountains; silver, lead, coal, zinc; agr., 
corn, potatoes, fruit-growing, sheep, wool, 
cattie, meat ; Pp. 2,984,888. 

New Westminster, t., on Fraser R., Brit. Colum- 
bia; former cap. of col. ; exporis timbe: r, Ca 
ned'salmon ; D. 44,359. 


341. New York, one of the original states, U,8.A., 
New Glasgow, » ph, Nova Scotia, Canada; p. 9,210. touching Canada o N,, and reaching the 
New Granada, former name of the Unites. States Atlantic on the és: ‘ ** Empire 

of Colombia, 8. America, tate”; inc, I, and Staten I.; New 


York has a total md a, of 47,929 sq. m.; 
— agr., timber, iron ore, petroleum, ag 
gas, gypsum, and various mnfs.; Alban lbany is the 
State eap.; Pp. 14,386,000, 
New rch ag x: Spl, -¥., US, Als Ch. commercial 
tre of U.S.A, and Western Hemisphere 
originally founded by Dutch settlers as New 
Amsterdam on Manhattan I.; gr. portion 


skyscrapers, good harbour; ch, nape] 
cloth, textiles, printing and publishing, iron and 
steel work, machinery, sugar-re , meat 
packing : Dp, 7,887,748, 

New Zealand, Brit, Dominion, 8. Pacific, ¥. 


Papua-New Guinea. 
New Guinea, Netherlands, W. Dart of the I. of New 
bere a, (inel, Ternate), 15,861 sa. m.; p. 


492, 
New "Hampshire, st.. New England, U.S.A., 
jooching the Cansdien border ; a, 9,024 sq. m.; 
fores: and mountainous; agr. and fruit- 


tants concerned in various mnfs, and commerce; 
cottons, _—— shoes, en moe be cap, Concord ; 


ch. rtamouth pal mftg. centre 
st Rl eg + PD. 548,000 
New Haven, c., pt., _ oat U.S.A., on New Haven 


bour, inlet of Long I. Sound; Yale Univ. ; 
. clocks, tools, paper; meat-packing: 


ws 170 y 
Condominium, roughly 500 m. W. 

“of Figi and 250 m. N.E, of New Caledonia; a. 

5,700 sq. m.; administered jointly by France 
and Britain; copra, cotton, cocoa; p, 47. 00, 

New gS ferry, rly. sin., on Humber BR od 


New 5 Hansianton, wrb, dist., Norfolk, Eng.; resort; 


64 
New Iberia, t., eg oar U.S8.A.; sugar, cotton, 
and rice- “rowing : imber trade ; p. 13,747. 
Ireland, hank Archipelago, Papua- 
men Guinea; a. (with adjacent Is.) 3,800 sa. 


p. 40,000. 

New Jerney, Atlantic st., LU: 8.A., adjoining New 

York; a. 7,522-sq. m,; mixed farming, petro- 
eum-refining, sme ting, a cottons, chemicals, 
sanitary ware; eap, Trenton; ch.cs,: Newark 

New Kensington, 5. 729000, D. 28.000. 

mn, ens 

New Lambton, t., % ‘, y foe sub, to 
Newcastle ; — 6,318. 

New Lexington, 1. . Ohi, U.S.A.; coal, oil and 
natural gas; Dp. 

New London, c., at oe of Thames R., Conn., 
U.S.A.; fine harbour; silk and woollen fac- 
tories; p, 35,000. 

New Mexico, st., U.S.A., N. of the Mexican Rep., 
and §. of Colorado st,; a, 121,511 sq. m.; 
traversed by the Rocky Mtns.; agr., F arn 


(670 sq. m.), Chatham Is 6; (872 sq. m.), Cook I., : 
and several smaller Is. ; are mountainous 


cap. Wellington; principal rts + wool, 
butter, frozen meat, cheese, hi , skins 3 
pelts, minerals, and gold; p, 1,824,270 white 
and 109,002 Maoris, 

Newark, t., Delaware, U.8.A.; univ.; p. 

Newark, mun, bor., mkt, t., on Trent a Noite, 
Eng.; brewing, ironwks,, etc,: p. 22,110. 

nema ¢., New Jersey, U.S.A.; fine flourishing 

ns . including chemicals, leather, jewellery ; 

D. 


43,000, 
Newark, c., on Licking R., a rly.-carriage 
wks, and other mnfs, ; ». ‘31 
Newark, t., W. N.Y., U.S , Socata glass, 


6. 
Newberry, t., 5.C., U.S.A,; cotton products, 
dai ¢ , 7,610. 


Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, wrb. ‘dist, cst, wat. vl., 
Northumberland, Eng.: p. 9,6. 39, 

Newbridge, t., on Loddon R,, Victoria. Australia, 

Newbridge, sce Droichead Nua. 

Newburgh, burgh, on Tay R., Fife, Scot., nr. 
Perth: p. 2,270. 

Newburgh, c., on Hudson R., N.Y. U.S.A; 
clothing and machinery mftg.: p. 32.700. 

Newburn, i Gi on Tyne R., nr. Newcastle, 
Eng.; p. 21,330 

Newbury, mun. bor., mkt. t., on Kennet R., Berks, 
Eng.; malting, impt. wool mkt.; Dp, 17,690. 

Newbury, vil., on Connecticut R,, Vermont, 


whuryDort ¢ ort, On Merrimac R., Mass., 

ws i pe a shoe factories, commerce 
Ea gee p. 13,916. 

Newcastle, spt,, Dundrum Bay, Co. Down, N. 


Ireland; p. 

Newcastle, ¢., Natal, 8. Africa; coal, iron, 
steel, wood, fe hemp: Dp. 11,700. 

Newcastle, Greater, c., ab mouth of Hunter T.. 


Milford, t,, Milford Haven, Pembroke, Wales. 
New iiliond, io Conn., U.S.A, ; dairy prods., 
tobacco, foundries, textiles, chemicals ; Dp. 


5, 
New ‘Mis, urb. dist., indusil. t., Derby, Eng. ; 


p. 8,420. 
New = pepo , Tasmania; fruit-growing; p. 
U.S.A.; the great cotton mart of America, and 
a busy commercial and mftg. centre; p. 


568, ithe 
New P. hia, c., Ohio, U.S.A.; impt. rly. and 
canal centre ; i 12,328, 


rity 
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N.S.W., Australia ; 
coal depot of southern hepa far and leading 
provincial industl. centre of Commonwealth ; 
p. 127,138. 

Newcastle Emlyn, urb. dist., on Teifi R., Car- 
marthen, Wales; p. 773. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, mun. bor., Staffs., Eng., 
on Lyme Brook; breweries, "paper-making, 

__ ete.; p- 69,960. 

‘Newcastle-upon-Tyne, co. bor., ee spt., Northum- 

berland, Eng. ; connected by bridges with 

P Gateshead, Durham; great shipbuilding and 
colliery port; cath., many fine public buildings, 
flourishing c! hemical and many other mnfs. ; 

p. 294,400. 

Hewcadkieton!, par., Roxburgh, Scot. 

Newchwang (Yingkow), spi., at head of G. of 
Chibli, Manchuria; cottons, soap, hosiery, 
glass; p. 181 vee. 

Newcomerstown, t. . E. Ohio, U.S.A.; coal, steel, 
_ tinplate, bricks; p. 4,564. 

ope pee dist., mkt. t., Gloucester, Eng.; p. 
(of dist.) 8,747. 

Newfoundland, oldest Brit. I. col., N. America, 

&. of the G. of St. Lawrence ; With its depen- 

' dency Labrador incorporated in Dominion of 

Canada. In KE. low, in W. rugged mtns., many 

_ Ls.; coniferous forest; fishing, cod, salmon, 

» halibut, lobster, seal; lumber, wood-pulp, 
paper; iron deposits; agr. and mining are 
being extensively Goren climate is severe ; 
cap. St. John’s; p. 312 

perenee, co., Meath, enna’ impt. tumulus 
site. 

Newhaven, urb. dist., spt., at mouth of Ouse R., 
E. i Eng., the passenger port for Dieppe: 


p. 7, 

Wewiuaton, dist., London, Eng., S. of Southwark. 

Newlyn, picturesque ty Mounts Bay, Cornwall, 
Eng. ; D. 3,902. 

Newmarket, wrb. dist., racing centre, Cambs, Eng. ; 
famous Heath; p. "19, 790. 

yet t., SE. Ont., Canada; leather mnfs. ; 
D. 

Newmiins and Greenholm, burgh, nr, Kilmarnock, 
Ayr, Scot.; muslin and lace curtain manu- 


facture; p. 4,133. 
Newport, mun. pak on of I., I, of Wight, Eng., 


x 


A: 


on “acigeeaahe R.} 20,270. 

Newport, co. Monmouth, Eng.; shipbuilding, 
enneeni, ‘chemicals; ‘exports coal, iron; 
Dd 


Newport, wrb. dist., mkt. €., Salon, Eng.; p. 3,844. 
apse burgh, Fife, Scot. ; opp. Dundee; p. 


Aa) nee ee. nl ee eee. at ee 


Newport, c., Kentucky, U.S.A., on Ohio R.; a 
residtl. sub. of Cincinnati, ‘with impt. local 
industries ;_p. 34.100. 

Newport, c., Rhode I., U.S8.A., on Narragansett 
Bay; fashionable seaside resort ; permanent 
p. 35,000. 

- * Newport News, Cry spt., on Chesapeake Bay, 

Virginia, wt 8.A.; shipbuilding, various mnfs., 
large tr.; p. 44,573. 

Newport Pagnell, urd. dist., mkt. t., Bucks, Eng.; 


A ee 


p. 4,644, 

Newquay, urb. dist., wat, pl., on est. of Cornwall, 
Eng.; p. 9,745. 

Newry, t., ab head of Carlingford Lough, co, 

’ oct SAA ere ie machinery, rope, brewing, 
gran! 

Newstead Avbey, peo -century priory, Notts., Eng. : 
home of Lord Byron. 

eer: c., Kansas, U.S.A; ; silks, worsted; p. 


‘ 48, 
: Newion, 2. > on Charles R., Mass., U.S.A.; mnfs. ; 
p. 8 
Newton Abbot, urb. dist., mkt. 
rly. junction; pottery; p. 18.530 
Newton-le- Willows, wud. dist., Lanes., Eng.; iron 
foundries, coal, paper, glass ; Dp. a. ‘410 
Newton-Stewart, burgh, on Gree R’ Kf Wistown, 
: Scot.; p. 2,096. 
F Newtown, c., N.S. Wis Australia, 8. sub. Sydney ; 
1 


gore Eng. ; 


ironwks., paint : p. 25,2938. 
Newtown and Llanllw: 
Severn R., Montgomery, Wales; p. 5,40 06. 
Newtown-upon-Ayr, ¢., sub, to ‘Ayt, Scot. 
_Newtownaris, spt., mkt, and andusil. t., co. Down, 
N. Ireland, nr, Belfast ; muslin, linen ; we 10,572. 
- Neyland, urd. dist., Pembroke, Wales ; 
: Nezhin, t., N. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; rly. 
Kiev—Moscow line; p. 37,345, 


a  _-—s. =ee. ai ial Wali Oh th aa An 
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second city of state; er. , Ngami, L., 


chaiarn, urb. dist., mkt. t., on 


inction on 


ede Det ; 
the remnant of a much larger ; 
Negauruhue, min., N. I.. New Zealand; an active — 

volcano; alt. 7,515 ft. ?, 


Niagara, R., forming part of boundary between 
Canada and U.S.A.; flows 35 m. from L. Erie 
to L. Ontario; has rapids and the famous falls — 
(167 ft.) ; a hydro-electric power-station. “4 
Niagara Falls, t., Ontario, Canada, opp. the catar- 
act; carborundum, canning; p. 20,589. 
jagara Falls, c., N.Y., USA. extending along 
the summit of cliff for 3 miles; paper, flour, 
carey Pp. 90,800 
Niamey, t., Niger col., Fr. W. Africa; one of the 
termini (the ie gd is Zinder) of the trans-Sahara 
motor routes; p. 7,000. 
Niangara, ¢., on Uele B., Belg. Congo; p. 3,301. 
Niart, ¢., nr. La Rochelle, France. 
Nias, ip W. of Sumatra, Indonesia; 95 m. long. - 
eg prov. Mozambique, Port. E. Africa; ch. 
t. Namp ‘ 
Nicaragua, cae Central America ; :* 57,145 sq. 


m.; tropical forest; heavy rain in summer; 
uniformly hot; coffee, cocoa, sugar, bananas ; 
gold and silver; cap. Managua p. 1. 148,724. 


Nicastro, mftg. t., ‘Calabria, Ttaly, W. ‘of the Apen- 
nines; olives, ‘wine; D. 24,869. 

Nice, spt., c., Riviera health resort, on the Mediter- 
ranean, France; at the foot of the Alps ; 
beautiful climate and _ surroundings, joins 
ancient t. of Cimiez; ceded to France in 1860 
by Sardinia; fruit and flower exports, perfume 
safer: DP. 241,916, 

Nicobar Is., group, in Bay of Bengal, between the 
Andamans and Sumatra, belonging to Dominion 
of India; total a. 635 sq. m.; coconuts; p. 
about 11,000. 

Nicosia, cap., Cyprus, the ancient Ledra; fortified, 
mosques, hand weaving; cap, administrative 
dist. same name; p. 35,040. 

Nicoya, G. of, inlet, “Costa Rica. 

Nictheroy, see Niteréi. 

Nidd, R., trib. of Ouse R., W.R. Yorks, Eng. 

or egy can., Switzerland; a. 106 sq.m.; p. 


Nieder ‘Fernsdort, t., S.W. Poland, formerly Ger- 
many; coal, explosives ; p.-11,706. 

Niederwald, hill, opposite Bingen-on-the-Rhine, 
Germany ; national monument commemorating 
German triumph over France 1870-71, and 
formation of the G. cae 

Nieder Wesel or Neizel, t., below Diisseldorf, on 
Rhine R., Germany. 

Niemen or Memel, R., Poland and U.S.S.R., — 
flowing 500 m. st pn Kurisches Haff. 

ee industl. t., on Weser R., Germany; p. 

Nieuwport, spt., S. of Ostend, Belgium ; Dp. 5,500. 

Niavre, central dep., Ce traversed by Morvan 
Mtns; a. 2,659 sq. m. forests, livestock, coal, 
iron, tee! : cap. Nevers ; D. 248,559. } 

Nigde, ¢., Turkey ; p. 11 855, 

Niger, gr. R., W. Africa’; rises nr. the sea in the 
outer mtn. zone of W. Africa, as the Tembi R., 
and sweeps round by Timbuktu to a delta in 
the G. of Guinea, on a circuitous course of 

2,600 m., receiving its gr. trib. the Benue R., 
200 250 m. from the mouth; navigable for 

Niger, . Fr. W. Africa ; 499,410 sq. m.; 
hee of sodium ponontiGa: stock-raising, 
cotton, rice; p. 2,160,000. 

Nigeria, Brit.” col. and protectorate, W. Africa; 
occupying the lower basin of Niger R., with 
the region adjoining up to L. Chad; divided 
administratively into three groups of PTOVs ; 
includes terr. of Cameroons for administrative 
purpose; total a. 338,593 sq. m.; Lagos seat 
of central government; Kaduna, cap. of N, 
provinces, Ibadan of W. provinces and Enugu 
of E. provs.; ch. products: palm kernels, 

groundnuts, rubber; p. 24,000,000. 

Nightingale, I”, most southerly of Tristan da-Cunha 
group, 8. Atlantic. ri 

Niigata, c., port, Honshu, Japan; coal, petroleum, 
lacquer * ware; p. 204,495. 

Nijar, ¢., Almeria, Spain; fruit, nuts, grain; tex- 
tiles, ‘porcelain: lead, manganese, iron ore; p. 


10,107. 

Nijmegen, fortfd. t., on Waals R Arnhem, 
Pee Oe univ, : pants. ale, *praaiian blue, 
pottery, metal-wor TS; D. 107,354. ; 

Nijni-Novgorod, see Gorki. ? a 


i | 


Panay et 
_ Mikopel t., on eer ss 


hindered by sudd ( ); river 
rises April, overflows September; formerly 
cultivation entirely dependent on floods, 
Ye but now assisted by dams, at Asyit, Aswan, 
FS Sennar, for regulating flow and navigation. 
Niles, t., Ohio, U.S.A;  P. 16,.278. 


Mima, Gard dep. berg Roman antiquities, 
3 silk, cottons, carpets, 


= 

. aainas sae tnanr 0. 
"p. 104,109. 

_ Nineveh, celebrated ancieni c., 1 

— bank of the upper Tigris R. 

_ ._ modern Mosul. 

_ Ningan, t., E. Manchuria; 

4 ; Dp. 20,009. 


i 


Pp. 25,000. 
Ninove, t., on Dender R., Belgium; industl.; p. 


27-567. 

i R., trib. of Missouri Be a ane 450 m. 

‘from Wyoming to Nebraska, U 

+ Niort, t., . Deux-Sévres, tabs hblek ints 

: , and leather manufacture (gloves) ; 
D. 32,752. 


Z., in Thunder Bay dist., Ontario, 
te Canada; 70 m. long, 50 m. wide, 1,000 Is.; 
a La iy by N. R. to Lake Superior ; 30 m. 
; ogre Ontario, Canada; 50 m. long, 35 m. 


route from Kerman to Shiraz: Pp. 9,000. 

_ Nis, ¢.. on Nishava R., Jugoslavia ; p. 50,692. 

Nisa R., see Neisse R. 

_ Niscenic, commune, Caltanissetta prov., Sicily; 
| sulphur, agr.; p. 20,281. 

_ WNishapur, prov., N. Khurasan, Persia; grows 
* grain, cotton; and contains famous turquoise 
rE mines; cap. N., c. with aoe 3 fruit tr.; mosque 

_ with tomb of Omar Khayy: 

_ Niterdi, t., cap., Rio de sane ang: St., Brazil; soap, 


textiles; _p. Sala ee 
pr _ Nith, R., 5.W. Scot.; flows to Solway Firth, 8. of 
_  Dumfri 71 Ay Nithsdale is a beautiful 
H valley along R. roe 


22,589. 
Nitro, ¢., W. Va., U.S.A.; explosives: p. 2,983. 
Niue or Savage L.,, one of Cook Is., but under 
separate administration; belongs to New Zea- 
land; a. 100 sq. m.; ch. pt. Alofi; products: 
bananas, copra, etc; p. 4,318. 
Nivelles, t., Brabant prov., Belgium; rly. work- 
. shops, paper; p. 11,865. 
x Nivernais, old prov., France, now forming Niévre 
: x prov. and Hast of pha ; , 
_ Nizampatam, ¢. Madras, India; formerly 
4 a7 Petiinollen a after the ele oe village 
of Pedapalle; the first trading establishment 
a inlet, the British in the Madras presidency 
ees ek 
. ree oe W. Irkutsk, U.S.S.R., new mnfg. 
os izhn p.1 
JEN izhine Kolymsit, Arctic Port, RE Makuwk 8.S.R. 


BUSSE Sit. i 


, Jugoslayia ; 


yar grr age ory 


“~ stood on the E. 
+ opposite the 


mkt., tobacco, millet, 
spt., Chekiang provy., China, 100 m. from 

Shanghai; wood fishing, 

ware; principal exports: cotton, tea; D. 

& 106,143 sq. m.; p. 

Ninh Binh, ¢., Tongking, Viet-Nam, Indo-China; 


“wie, Fars proy., 8.W. Persia, on old caravan 


Nizhni Tagil, #., in the Ural Range, U, 
ae D. 159,864. -_ 


oakhali, andi. Chit - an 
p. (of 2.) 13.068. tagong ars BAN ma 
ae t,, Ind., U.S.A.; agr., horse breeding; — 


Nocera Inferiore, f., nr. Naples, Italy ; the ancient 


Nuceria Alfaterna : P. 30, ate 
— indusil. t., egy om italy, 
Nogent-sur-Marne, ¢. e dep., France, S.E. sub. 
Paris ; chemicals, “knives ; PD. 21,056. 
Noginsk, t.. nr. Moscow, USSR; p. 81,024, 
Nola, ¢., nr. Naples, Italy; was an ancient c. of 
. noted for its vases; p. 20,253. 
Nombre-de-Dios, ¢., Mexico: commercial centre. 
Nome, cst. t., Alnaka. USA: gold; p. 1,550. 
Noordoosteliike Polder, land reclaimed from 
— Zee, Netherlands 1942, a 44 included 
alg ers 7a sqd.M.; dD. 
yeaa ee old ‘eines cath.; famous for 


Lilie; p. 1,917,452. 
Norden, gin distilling, 
Is., Germany ; popular 


t., Mtns., Saxony, Germany; 
beer, spirits; p. 42,300. 
Nordkapp or N. ty most N. point, shame on 
Magero I., Norway. 
Nordkyn, most N. point, with North Cape, of the 
European mainland, Norway, opposite N. Cape. 
co., Norway; a. 14,728 sq. m.; D. 


214,684. 
Nordlingen, t., Bavaria, Germany; carpet fac- 
tories; p. 8,800. 
Nord- “Trondelag, co., Norway; a. 8,659 sq. m.: 
p. 104,626. 
. lightship, Thames Estuary, 


Nore, 

Nore. R., Treland, trib. of Barrow R.; 70m. 

Norfolk, co., E. Eng.; 2. 2,055 sq. m.: noted for 
shallow lake expanses known as the Broads, 
popular yachting region; farming, corn, pota- 
toes, cattle, fisheries (Yarmouth), brewing, boots, 
mustard, farm machinery; cap. Norwich; p. 

ae ¢., On Elkhorn R., Nebraska, U.S.A.; 


‘arming country; p. 10, 490. 
Norfolk, c., Virginia, U.8.A.; impt. naval stn. ; 
spt.; general mnfs., coffee- roasting; battle 


between the Monitor and Merrimac fought off 
N. 1862; p. 199,500. 

Norfolk | "fertile Australian I., in Pacific, 800 m. 
E. N.S.W., Australia ; a. 15 6a. m.; for- 
noir @ penal settlement ; pines, hg ge ete, 

Noric Alps, mountainous region, Styria, 5. 

Normal, t., Ill, USA: mkt. pie te Ay meruif, 
plants; ‘univ. ; D. 6,983. 

U.S.A.; oilfield: cotton pro- 
; agr.; univ. of Okla. : p. 11,429. 
a Mackenzie R., N.W. Terr., Canada, 

Normanby, ¢ ie Middlesbrough, N.R. Yorks; 
indus 


Normandy, old French prov., on English Channel ; 
mainly agr.; now divided into deps. Manche, 
Calvados, Eure, Seine- -Inférieure, and part of 
Orne; Rouen was cap.; the Roman Lugdunen- 
sis; later a powerful Dukedom; conquered 
England, 1066. 


Norman, tes Okla 
Norman, f, vad 


19,170. 
rrbotten, c., N. . Sweden; a. 40,754 sa. m.; cap. 
Pitea; p. 232,006. 
Norristown, bor., Penns. U.S.A.; textiles, hosiery, 


eaten p. 40,0 
'N. &, of Linképing, Sweden;- 


Norrkoping, rm 
ca sugar, paper; p. 80,655. 

Norte de Santander , dep., Colombia, 8. America; 
a, 8,295 sq. m. ; ; cap. Cucuta ; p. 409,720. 

North “Adams, Cy ‘on the Hoosac R., Mass., U.S.A. ; 
textiles, boots, and shoes ; 23,213. 

North America, mprising Canada, 
U.S.A., Medios Central Aerictes a. 8,700,000 
sq. m.: est. much indented; on W. high chain 
of mtns., lower range in E., and ot plain. 
Climate varies considerably owing to wide 
range of latitude and altitude; in N. Arctic, 


x 


™ 


North Brookfield, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.; rubber and 


+ 


4 


s 


om 


North 


PEARS CYCLOP A 

centre extremes of heat 
rainfall on E. cst. et N. of ha ed rabiasdl 
‘ : co, sub- 

est. Mediterranean, Mexic with 


tropical, Vegetation diverse, 
altitude, latitude, 

forests in N.; originally deciduous forests from 
_ E. est. toapprox. 100° W., then grassland to min. 
vegetation of W. range; semi-desert in 8.W.; 
tropical forests Central America. Prairies 

once home of bison. Agr.: temperate and 

tropical products, cereals, cotton, tobacco, 
- gugar-beet, potatoes, etc.; lumbering; rich in 


% 


‘ oa minerals, coal, petroleum, iron, manganese, etc. 
_ General industries, 


commerce, shipbuilding. 
_ Formerly inhabited by Red Indians; now 


., Ontario, Canada; p. 15,599. : 
ok, burgh, on F, of Forth, ®. Lothian, 


__ Scot.; famous golf course; p. 3,447 


North Braddock, t., Penns., U.S.A.; p. 15,679. 
asbestos mnfs.; p. 3,304. 

North Cape, sce Nordkapp. : 

North Cape, most northerly point, N. 1., New 


Zealand. 

Carolina, S. Atlantic st, U.S.A., E. of 
Tennessee and 8. of Virginia; a. 49,142 sq. m.; 
agr., maize, cotton-growing and mftg., tobacco 
culture and mftg., cap. Raleigh; ch. port, 
Wilmington; p. about 3,571,623, nearly 

_ one-third coloured. 

North Chicago, ¢,, I. Michigan, Ill., U.S.A.; 
chemicals, metallurgy, electr. goods; p. §,465. 

North Dakota, N.W. st.. U.S.A.; mainly rolling 
prairie; agr., wheat, maize, oats, barley, flax, 
cattle, horses, sheep; coal; a. 70,054 sq. m.: 
cap. Bismarck; p. 560,000. 

North Downs, range of low chalk hills across S. 
ak forming cliffs at Dover; gr. alt. abt. 
800 


North Eastern New Guinea, part of New Guinea 
under Australian administration as Trusteeship 
rr. under United Nations ; a. 69,700 sq, m. 

No East Passage, along N. est. Hurope and 
Asia between Atlantic and Pacific, 

North Holland, prov., Netherlands, on Zuider Zee ; 
_ #. 1,051 sq. m.; cap. Haarlem; p, 1,793,966. 
North Little Rock, i., Arkansas, U.S.A. : p. 21,137. 
North Osetin, A.S.S.R., U.S.S.R.; a. 3.100 sq. m.: 

cereals, livestock, petroleum. 

North Platte, c., Nebraska, U.8.A., on N. Platte 
R., trib. of the Nebraska R.; p. 12,429, 

North Providence, see 

North Rhine-Westphalia, Land, Germany; a. 
18,153 sq. m.; p. 11,870,100. 

North Sea, arm of the Atlantic, EB. of Gr. Brit., 
W. of Norway, Sweden, and N. Germany, and 
‘N. of Holland, Belgium, and France; length 
600 m., width 400 m.; good fisheries, 

North Shields, mkt. ¢., Northumberland, Eng. ; 
Tyne port and part of the borough Tynemouth ; 
marine engines, chain cables, anchors, rope. 

North Somerset, J., Arctic America, N. of Boothia. 

North Sydney, spt., C. Breton I., Nova Scotia ; 
docks, coal; p. 6,836. 

North Sydney, t., N.S.W., Australia, 

North Nato ter ve on Niagara R., N.Y.,U.8.A.; 


North Walsham, wb, dist mkt, ¢ 

orth. > . dist., . t., nr. Aylsham, 
Norfolk, Bng.: p. 4,582, 

North-West Frontier Dist., Pakistan, Comprises 
Malakland, Chitral, Khyber, Kurram, N, and 
8. Waziristan, Amb, Phulera; total a. 24.986 
8d. m.; p. (estimated) 2,500,000. 

North-West , between Atlantic and Pacific 

Song rte est. of Canada, 

North-West Prov., Pakistan, consists of dist, oF 
Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Mardan; a. 39,270 8g. m,; 
D. 3038,067. Y . 

North-West Territories, the N.W. region of Canada 
between the Yukon on the W., Hudson Ray on 
the EB. and B.C., Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba on the §.; divided into three dis- 
tricts, viz., » Mackenzie, and Keewatin ; 
&. 1,304,908 sa. m.; gold and silver-mining, 
radium, uranium, petroleum, furs, fisheries: 


p. 16,000. uA 
ae t., on Thames R., Essex, Eng. ; 


Nassau. 


RAS. 


sees 256 ‘ 
1 cold, abundant , Northallerton, 
or wee S. of W. |~_ dairy farming 


and climate; coniferous | N 


es 
agr. dist.; D. 
Northam, t., on Avon R., 66 


Australia; p. 4,653. — fl 
orthampton, 


S. Midland co., Eng. ; a. 998 sa. 
chiefly agr.; mining and “y 


o i., Penns., US.A.3 cement: beer; 
clothes; quarrying; p. 9,622, HF 

Nerpapason, t., N. of Geraldton, W. Australia ; 
6 YY 


p. " } 
Northbridge, indusil. t., Mass, U.S.A.; p. 10,242. — 
Northcote, t., N. sub. Melbourne, Victoria, S. 
Australia; mnfs.; p. 42,713. 4 
Northeim, industl. t.,on Ruhme R., Lower Saxony, 

Germany; p. 12,000. r 
Northern Bukovina, formerly part of Romania, | 
ceded to U.8.S.R. 1940 and now forms part of - 


Ukrainian 8.8.R. ; 
administrative 
Fermanagh, 


Northern Ireland, consists of the 
cos. of Antrim, Armagh, Down, ‘ 
Londonderry, and Tyrone, and administrative 
boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. Has its 
own parliament and executive Government 
under a Governor appointed by the Crown, 
Returns 12 members to British House of Com- 


protectorate, Centra] — 


Northowram, t., nr. Halifax, 
ye oy N 


ing, and shipbuilding on eside; cap. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; p. 798,170. 
Northumberland Is., off cst. of Queensland, 


Australia. 

Northumberland Straits, separates Prince Edward 
I. from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 

Northwich, urb. dist., mkt. t., mr. Warr 
Sey ot Eng.; chemicals, salt-mine 
p. 19,030. 

Norton, t.,8.W. Va., U.S.A. ; coal, mnfg. ; p. 4,006. 

Norton, urd. dist., E.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. 4,529. 

Norton Sound, inlet, W. cst. Alaska, Behring Sea : 
200 m, long. ‘ 

Norvelt, #., Penns., U.8.A.; experimental housing 
estate, combining industl. and part-time agr. 


work, 

Norwalk, t., on Long I. Sound, Conn., U.S.A. ; 
good eg oysters, iron foundries, clothing ; 
b. 45,700. 

Norwalk, bor., Ohio, U.S.A.; mftg. centre of 
farming dist.; p. 8,271. 

Norway, kingdom, N. Europe; a, 124,556 sq. m,.; 
fjord coast, mountainous; cool, web summer, 
severe winter, heavy snowfall; barley, 
products, aluminium, pyrites; fisheries: 
greatly developed hydro-electric power; cap. 


Oslo; p. 3,123,338. 

Norwegian Antarctic Continent Dependency, the 
part of the Antarctic between 20° W. and 45° 
E. under Norwegian sovereignty. : 

Norwich, co. bor., c., on Wensum R., Norfolk, Eng. ; 
cath. old cas.; farm implements, mustard. 
starch, boots, shoes, wool; p. 119,100, te 

Norwich, c., Conn., U.S.A. ; , cutlery and 

norwich NTS Bs ca, anterne, 
orwich, t., N.Y., U.S.A.; chemica’ ; i 

Neer fm tools: p. Foe. Raa. | 
rwood, §., sub. div., , Purrey, a 

cminly reslath U.S.A. tae baat os 
orwood, 0, 4 Ar) os a Kae 
34,310, or rT | 

~* oe 


isin’ bh = eal” .. 


n, 
ist,; 


. Eng.; 
_ wheat, oats, = caitie, coal; p. 833,350. 
e. bor., on 


Novara, infig. t., nr. Milan; p. 66,077. 
Nova Scotia, maritime prov., Canada: 
sq. m., mainly fertile upl: uplands and tich 
- but with mtns. 
 agr., fruit, livestock, 
coal and 


ovaya 


BLS. ; furs, w 


gy CR, 


ai | 
Are 


Pp. 22. 
B.S. SR. U.38.8.R.; sawmills, 
proce.2 > Dd. 25,000. 

_ Novi Ligure, ¢ Genoa, prov. 

™  <taly: noted Yor silk rafter : D. 21,575. 
_ Novi Pazova, t., on Raskha R., Serbia, Jugoslavia; 
Novi, sit Dr. Rijeka, cap. of Vojvodina, Jugo- 


Novi Baa (Neusatz), f., on Danube R., Jugoslavia ; 


sary 


‘’ te Petrova: varadin ; formerly royal free city, 
' almost destroyed by Austrians 1849; tr. in 
. fruit, wine, vegetables, corn; p. 63,985. 
: Volynski, ¢., on Siuch 5 “ 
__ U.3.8.R., iron and soap wks., busy fairs. 
. R . USS.R.; agr. 


F ded by Kirghiz steppe va oo p. 10,009. 
| Nevosyhkov, 1. hear E. of Gomel; tallo 
hemp, preserved 
Novy Jiéin Neutitschein), t., Moravia, Czecho- 
: ee aes: farm machinery and engineering ; 
Pp. 
Nowa S61 gp ee on Oder R., Lower Silesia, 
— Dp. 13,474 
3 -E. Okla., U.S.A; agr., natural gas, 
i field : 904. 


_ engineering, chemicals; p. 26,975. 
Nowy i t., Krakow, S. Poland, on 
Dunajee R.; p. 23,000. 
lato ; lace and linen industries; p. 
é 16. 


birthplace of Calvin; 


(Nubia, ancient Eth Ethiopia, S. of Egypt, Africa, now 
included in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; ch. c. 


Khartoum. 
“Nubile, prov., Chile, bordering ae Argentina ; 
a. 5,484 sq.m.; cap. Chillan; 231,890. 
Neuces; R., Texas, U.S.A, flows f+ G. of Mexico; 


400 m. 
Nueva Esparta, st., Venezuela; cap. ‘La Asuncién; 
__ p. 69,195. 
Nuevitas, spt.,N.cst.Cuba. 
N c., E. oo > agr., cotton, maize, 


872. 
.» Mexico ; a. 25,134 sq. m.; agr. 
, sugar; cap. Monterrey: p. 


(641,147. as 
3° “(ist Ed.) ‘ d 


3) & 844 sq. m.; 


Trent R.: centre of 
lish lace industry; univ., R.C. cath., fine 


21,068 
‘valleys, 

the est, nr. Bay of Fundy: 
dairying, much mineral 


Zemlya), large Is., Arctic 
alrus, whale, seal 


, t., Sa Czechoslovakia; mkt. 


Oberammergau, vil., 


Oberwesel, 1., 
on Rhine 


A .® = F ¥ ae bore: 

ea claire OF THE Wo 

5 vTrenocatotein, Azerbaijan, US8.B.5 
Fi 

a eal of Ni . 

—_ iger R., Africa. 


a 
ou. trib. of the S P 
ungari; 500m. — 


tier of Morocco, with t. ‘thereon’; 


along W. cst. L. Nyasa; a. 47,404 sq.m.; hot, 
wet summer, cooler dry 
savannah, sub-tropical forest ; tobacco, cotton, 
coffee, ivory ; : 
Nybors, t.. on FynI., Denmark; p.9,559. ‘ 

Nyeri, cap., Central’ Proy., Kenya col. and pro- 


7 
R. y 
Brit. Central Aftica, . 


Nyiregyhaza, m mito. t.. Hi ‘arming, 
prt wine, f 
implements; p. over 50,000. 
A spt, Falster I; Denmark ; electric 
dynamos, machinery; exports butter . 
bacon; p. 16,097. 4 : 


z, spt., Sweden, at head of inlet on cet, : 3 
and shipbuilding, timber trade; 
Dp. 17,069. ‘~ 
see Uusimaa. = ; 

Nyon, t., on L. of Geneva, Switzerland. — ~ 
Nysa R., sce Neisse R. 1 i 


NN agar hes whee yy 1 Afri ‘fl 
zoya, quatoria! ca, flowing to L, 
Victoria; 120 m. 
0 


bene iy dist,, Leics, Eng. : boots and shoes ; . 
Dp. 6. nl 

Oahu, ee ” iotiaiag Is.; a. 604 sq. m.; sugar, 
rece apples ; tourist tr.;. cap. Honolulu; D. 

Oak Blufis, summer resort, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Maas., U.S.A. 

Oak Park Village, t., Tll., U.S.A. now included in 
Chicago; p. 66, 015. 

urb. dist., nr. Bo Pearls Salop, 

Eng. ; iron founding, e ngineering, motor-car and P 
cycle components, bricks, tiles, coal ; + Dp. 11,100. A 

Oakham, urb. dist., mkt. t., Rutland, Eng, ; ts, 
hosiery; p. 3, 780. 

Oakland, 


Nystad ( (Onsikapunki), sot. dep. Abo-Bjorneborg rs 
> Dd. 


California, 
motor cars, 
shipbuilding, frait canning, electric machinery, 
clo: 


or., spt., 8. I., wool, ; 
frozen meat; p. 7,610. 63 
Oaxaca, ¢., on Verde R., Mexico, state cap.; alt. ; 


4,800 ft.; centre of cochineal trade; ‘table 
linen weaving, wool zarapes; coffee; silver, 
gold; cattle; p. 31,839. 
Oaxaca, st., Pacific est., Mexico; a.36,371sq.m.; 
, coffee, mining ; Pp. 1,192,794, 
» USSR. inlet of Arctic Ocean ; Jength 


Ob ea aN Fe ay flows from the Altai Mtns. to 
of Ob; length (with trib. Irtish R.). 


oe 500 in 
Oban, spt., burgh, Firth of Lorne, Argyll, Scot. 

wat. pl. and summer resort of Highland tourists ; 

woollens, tartans; p. 6,785. 3 

ber Lahnstein, t., Germany, at junction of Rhine ~ 

and Lahn Rs.; ; old cas., ancient walls; mining. - 
Upper Bavaria, Germany ; 
scene of decennial Passion Play; wood and 
ivory carving; p. 1,500. 


Oberhausen, iron mfig. t., nr. Cologne, N. Rhine- - 4 


Westphalia, Germany; p. 174,117. 

rstein, t., Germany, on Nahe R.; famous for 
cutting precious stones. 
Rhineland-Palatinate, Germany, 
R.; -once free imperial town, with 
ered: walls and ruined cas. of Schénbure. 


“5 
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Indonesia, ‘ 


Obok, spt., Fr. Somaliland, in the Red Sea; coaling 
stn.; p. 1,000. 

Obuasi, f., Gold Cst., W. Africa; p. 15,833. 

Obwalden, can., Switzerland; a. 190 sq. m.; p. 


40, et 
ancient t., Toledo, Spain; on Ocaiia 
plateau; cas.; pottery, wine; p. 9,953. 

Ocafia, t., Magdalena st., Colombia; industl.; p. 
9,937 


Ocean I., British I., Gilbert and Ellice Is. col., 
Pacific ; rich in high-grade phosphate; p. 824. 

Oceania, name given to the Is. of the Pacific; 
comprising Australasia, Polynesia, Melanesia, 
and Micronesia; a. 3,201,000 sq. m.; 
sugar, fruit, timber; pearl fishing; gold, 
minerals, phosphates; p. approx. 11,000,000. 

Ochil Hills, Scottish range reaching from the Firth 
of Tay to nr. Stirling; highest peak, Ben 
Cleugh, 2,363 je cot ane 

Ochiltree, par., Ayr., -+ D. 2,300. 

Ockmulgee, R., Georgia, U.S.A., trib. of Altamaha 


R., 280 m. 
Oconee, R., Georgia, U.S.A., joins the Ockmulgee ; 


250 m. 

Ocosingo, ¢., Chiapas st., S.E. Mexico; ancient 
ruins. 

Ocumare, ¢., Bolivar st., Venezuela, nr. Caracas ; 
D. 2,409. 5 

Odawara, t., nr. Tokyo, Japan; gr. tr.; p. 51,838. 

Odda, t,, on Haugesund, S, Norway; p. 8,215. 

Odemi’, ¢., Asiatic Turkey, N.E. of Aydin: to- 
bacco, cereals, silk, cotton, flax, olives, raisins, 
figs; minerals; p. 20,088. 

Odendaalsrust, ¢., O.F.S., S. Africa; gold centre: 
p. 1,600 (white). 

Odenkirchen, t., N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany; 
cottons, silk. 

Odense, co., Denmark; now includes all N.W. 
Fyn; a. 699 sa.m.; p. 231,427. 

Odense, spt., Fyn, Denmark; ancient c. said to 
have been founded by Odin; birthplace of 
Hans Andersen; tanneries, dairy produce, 
bacon, hides; impt. tr.; p. 92,436. 

Odenwald, mins., Hessen, Germany; wooded; 
highest point Katzenbuckel, 2,057 ft. 

‘Odenwald, t., Hessen, Germany, . 

Oder or Odra, R., (560 m.) flowing from Moravia 
to Baltic through Polish Silesia, forming 
(since 1945) frontier between Poland and Ger- 
many, flows past Wroclaw (Breslau), Frankfurt 
and Szczecin (Stettin), 

Odessa, spt., Ukraine, U.S.S.R., on Black Sea; 
cath., univ,; gr. grain export; ice-bound for a 
few weeks in winter; bombarded by English 
and French 1845; p. 604,223. 

Odorhei, t., Central Romania; p. 10,366. 

Odra, R., see Oder R. 

Oeiras, t., Brazil; p. 3,038, 

els, see Olesnica, 

Oelwein, c., rly, centre, Towa, U.S.A. : 

Offaly, co. (late King’s co.), prov. Leinster, Ire- 
Jand; a, 772 sq. m.; much marshy land 
(including Bog of Allen) barren upiands (Slieve 
Bloom and other mtns.); ch. t. Tullamore ; 
farming; p. 53,644. 

Offenbach, t., Hessen, Germany; on Maine Ri 
machinery, chemicals, perfumery, leather 
goods, printing; p. 81,329, 

Offenburg, ¢., Baden, Germany, on Kinzig R.: 
textiles, cement, farm machinery, tobacco ; 
Dp. 17,976. 

Ogbomosho, t., Nigeria; p. 84,500. 

Ogden, c., Utah, U.S.A., nr. the Great Salt Le 
tly. centre; beet sugar, meat packing, flour 
milling; p. 53,500. 

Ogdensburg, c., port, on St. Lawrence RNa, 
U.S.A., opp. Prescott; gd. tr.; p. 16,346, 

Ogeechee, R., Georgia, U.S.A., flows 200 m. to 
Atlantic, 8. of Savannah, 

‘Oggersheim, t., Bavaria, Germany; mnfs. 

Ogilvie, t., on Yukon R., N.W. Terr., Canada. 

Oglio, R., Italy; traverses L, Iseo; flows 135 m. 
to the Po, 

Ogmore and Garw, urb. dist., Glamorgan, Wales; 
industl.; p. 23,860. . 

Ogowe, R., Fr. Equatorial Africa; 750 m. 

Ohau, L., Mt. Cook dist., S. I., New Zealand: fed 
by glaciers; 12m. by 2} m. 


Dp. 7,801, 
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Obi I betwe d Serang, , Ohiggins, prov., Chile; a.2,745sa.m.; p. 201,599. 
Obi I., sm. I., between Halmahera an rang, Ohio He kametlen ib ok 


ppi R.; formed 
in Penns., U.S.A., by the junction of the Monon- 
gahela and Allegheny Rs. at Pittsburgh, thence 
navigable for 975 m. to Cairo in Kentucky, 
1,200 m. from the mouth of the M. R. 


ib of 


maize, coal, petroleum, 

gas, iron and steel wks., locomotives, boots and 
shoes, clothing, timber; cap, Columbus; largest 
cs, Cleveland and Cincinnati; p. 7,799,000. 

Ohlau, see Olawa. : ; 

ie as 8. Jugoslavia, nr. Albanian border; p. 
Jz, S 

Oich, Loch, L., Great Glen, Inverness, Scot.; 
6 m. long, 1 m. wide. $ 

Oil City, Penns., U.S.A., on Allegheny R.; oil, 
machinery; p. 21.000. 3 

Oirot Sr Altai, U.S.8.R.; dairy prods., furs ; 
p. 10,000. 

Oise, dep., N. France, traversed by Oise R.: a. 
2,272 sq. m.; forests, cereals, fruits, iron, tex- 
tiles; cap. Beauvais; p. 396,724. 

Oise, R., trib. of Seine R., France; canalised, 
navigable to Chauny; 186 m. . 

Oita, spt., Japan ; exports coal; cattle; p. 74,128, 

Ojos ~ a Oo, min., N.W. Argen > alt, 
22,572 ft. 


R., U.SS.R., trib. of Volga R. at Gorki; 

m, 7 

a Siberia, U.S.S.R., trib. of Angora R.; 
500 m,. 

Okanagan, R. and L., B.C., Canada;  fruit- 


growing. 
ee t., Honshu, Japan; nr. G. of Ovari; 


Okha, ¢., N. Sakhalin, U S.S.R.; oil; p. 17,000. 

Okhotsk, spt., U.S.S.R.; minerals; p. 3,500. 

Okhotsk, Sea of, N.E. Asia; 1,000 m. by 500 m.; 
enclosed by the Siberian mainland, Kamchatka, 
the Kurils, and Sakhalin I. 

Oki Is., off cst, of Honshu, Japan; a. 135 sq.m. 

Oklahoma, ¢., Oklahoma, U.S.A.; univ.; cotton 

flour, machinery, iron and steel, oil, 

—, equipment, pottery; rly. centre; p, 

Oklahoma, st., U.S.A., including the Indian Terr. 
in 1890; a. 69,283 sq. m.; prairie, plains, and 
mtns.; cereals, fruits, cotton, stock-raising, 
petroleum, gas, zinc, coal; ch. industry petro- 
leum_ refining; p. 2,362,000, inclusive of 
119.255 Red Indians in the reservations. 

Okmulgee, t.. Oklahoma, U.S.A.; p. 16,051. 

Okolona, t., Mississippi, U.S.A.; p. 2,117. 

Oland, I., E. est. Sweden, separated from sea by 
Kalmar Sound ; a. 533sq.m.; ch. t. Borgholm, 
a seaside resort. 

Olavarria, t., E. Argentina; 200 m. 8.W. Buenos 
Aires; rly. centre: p. 24,326. 

Olawa (Ohlau), ¢., on Oder R., Lower Silesia, 
Poland; mftg.; p. 6,000. 

Old Castile, historical div., Spain; now divided into. 
Santander, Soria, Segovia, Logrofio, Avila, 
Valladolid, Palencia, and Burgos provs. 

Deer, par., Aberdeen, Scot.; distilling, brew- 
ing, woollens; p. 3,380. 

Old Fletton, wrb. dist., Hunts, Eng.; p. 8,011. 

Old Forge, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; anthracite coal. 

Old Meldrum, burgh, Aberdeen, Scot.: p. 1,005. 

Oldbury. min. bor., Worcs, Eng., nr. Birmingham ; 
industl.; p. 53,340. 

Oldenburg, Lower Saxony, Germany, 
Grand-duchy; a, 2,482 sq. m.; 
cattle, horses, bricks, brewing; cap. O. 

Oldenburg, ¢., Lower Saxony, Germany, on Hunte 
R.; impt. horse fair, musical instruments, 
leather; grand-ducal palace; p. 75,869. 

co. bor., cotton mftg. t., on Medlock R., 
nr. Manchester, Lancs., Eng.; coal, machinery, 
iron, textiles, rayon; p. 120,900. 

Olean, ¢., on Allegheny R., N.Y., U.S.A.; oil 
region; p. 22,300. 

Oleleh, spt., Sumatra, Indonesia, 

Olenek, R., Siberia, U.S.8.R., flows W. of the 

Lena, 800 m. into Laptev Sea, Arctic Ocean. 

Olesnica (Gls), t., on R. of same name (trib. of 
Oder R.), Lower Silesia, Poland; p. 8,000. 


former 
farming, 


Sea of Japan, U.S.8.R.; iron ore: p. 


; fisheries; p. 73,627. 
R., Transvaal, S. Africa ; trib. of Limpopo. 


st., Brazil; industl.; p. 
pYalencia, sat nr. Alicante; wine 


. 7 ei peere: p. 18,407. wood pulp, newsprint; cap. T 
3 . Buenos Aires, Argentina: p. 24,675.| Ottawa; p. 3.787.635, ont Contains 

Si tier, Spain; p. Onteniente, t., Valencia, Spain; on Clariano R.; 

$ bts Baikal, US.S.R.; manganese Oodnadatia; Pian ticle RB. 

4 - on Nea! Australia; p. 100. 
‘= par., ts, Eng.; Ruffard Abbey; | O’okiep, ¢., & of og Hope, 8. Africa ; iatiser 
e Olomouc. oe gist Brabant, Neth 
Ter N. Bucks, Eng., 11 m. S.E. Northamp-| _ Breda: tons. D. 16776. ee 
fe shoes, > dairying: p. 2,651. Octacamund, t oe Madras, india ; ch, t. in Nilgiri 
: Czechoslovakia ; Hills; summer headquarters of Madras Govt.; - 

¢ ch. fortresses of Austria; sanatorium: p, 29,850. 
distilling, milling; p. ems t, ae i R., Belgian Congo; palmnuts, 
§ m copa! 

_ Olonets, i., U.S.8.R. Opalton, ¢., Queensland, Australia ; As 

, Oloron , t., dep. Basses-Pyrénées, France: on Gave | Opava, former Troppau, £., Ni: Coecnnninvalic® 

_ dOloron; cath.; p. 10,567. textiles, machinery, sugar; p. 20,441. 

} t., Saxony, Germany; on Weisse Elster ; Australia, nr. Bathurst; 


H carpet mnfs. 
_ Olsztyn (Allenstein), prov., N.E. Poland (former E. 
bi a ae Soe: D. 352,000; cap. O., 
4 Olt, R., Romania, joins Danube R. at Nikopol. 
ry t., Switzerland, on Aare R.; rly. junc.; 
_ motor, cement, machinery wks.; p. 15,287. 
_ Oltenita, ¢., Romania on Danube R., nr, Bulgarian 
—-_ border; p. 10,284. 
_ Olvera, t., ant. Cadiz; on Guadalete R. 
a loponnesus, Greece, on Elis R., 
_. _ where the Olvinibie Games were 5 
bs cap., Washington St., U.S.A.; timber, 
machinery, farm produce; p. age 
mtn., _ Thessaly, Greece, W. of G. of 
> alt. 9,758 ft.; home of ancient 
Greek Gods. 


ral Olympus, min., Turkey, nr. Troy. 
Olympus, Mt., Washington, U.S.A.; alt. 8,150 ft. 
_ Olyphant, bor., on Lackawanna R., Penns., U.S.A. 
Om, R., Siberia, U.S.S.R., trib. of Irtish RB.’ 


Oman, see Muscat and 
_ Omarurn, t., S.W. Africa; creamery, aerodrome ; 
: Ombai Ts, Indonesia, N. of Timor. 
Omdurman, c., Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on Nile R., 
. Khartoum; built by the Mahdi; old 
Dervish cap.; Kitchener defeated the 
Dervishes, 1898; tr. in ivory, gum arabic, 


in L. Ni 
with 24 a8 alt. 5,747 ft. 
Omine. f., Japan ; anthracite coal mines. 
Omsk, t., 


C Ww. Siberia, on the Irtysh R.; on Trans- 
Siberian Rly., caravan centre; cath. ; exports 
dairy produce; p. 280,700. 

Omuta, p Kyushu, Japan; coal; p. 144,177. 

Onate, t., ‘Guipnzcoa, Spain, nr. Bilbao; industl. 

Onega, L., 85 m. from L. Ladoga ; it 
8,765 sq. m.3 aeuanetion with Volga R. 


Onega, F., WP poh ss Bey toa. of Onega. 

Onega, spt., Sea, U.S.S.R.; sawmills and 
fisheries ; >. 10.000 

Oneglia, spt., G. of Genoa, nr. Nice, Italy olive: 
oil tr. 

Onehungra, spt., N.I., New Zealand; p. 
‘Oneida, L., N.Y., USA. nr. Syracuse; 20 m. by 
6m.: discharges via Oneida R. to Seneca R. 

Oneida, t., ee Sree 
Oneonta, 1., , U.S.A. : on Susquehanna R.; 
tly. NOES p. 11,731. ‘<e728 
Dp. 


Onomichi, t., Honshu, Japan; 
- Onslow, te at mouth of ‘Ashburton R., W. Austra- 


lia; 56. 
barnehie t., Groningen, Netherlands; mnfs. 
Ontario, L., smallest a. the Great Lakes of the 
St. Lawrence basin, arating the Canadian 
of 0. from N.Y.. “USA: a. 7,500 sq. m. ; 
d h 740 ft. 
eats ‘prov., Canada, formerly called Upper 


- 


% 


' 


nF 


& a el 


ie. ‘, 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


a * 


Canada ;_a. 412,582 sa. m.; St. Lawrence and ad 


Ottawa Rs., Great t Lakes} extreme cli 

milder in peninsula in 8.3 senifetes eae 

good a enn hydro-electric power ; 
it, Arcaigin — lumbering, 


wo: Besthey textiles, 


peo § dist, N.S.W., 


Ophir, mtn., Malay Peninsula; alt. 5,693 ft. 

Ophir, mining t., nr. Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Opland, dist., Norway; a. 9,608 sq. m.; p. 

Padang ~~ 

, spt., Nigeria; exports palmoil and kernels, 
Opole, former Oppeln, t., on Oder R., Upper Silesia, 
Poland; former cap. of principality ; remains 
of palace, seat of administration Upper Silesia, 
leather, minerals; p. 27,600. ; 
rto, spt, Portugal, on Douro R.: second c, in 
gal; commercial; royal palace of Torre 
de Marca; cath.; centre of port-wine td 

sardine fisheries, cottons, woollens, sills, 


tilling, sugar refineries; fruit; D. 262,309. 
Opotiki, bor., N.I., New Zealand ; centre of maize 
dist. ; p. 1,510. 


Oppeln, see Opole. 

Oradea former Nagyvarad, t samara, nr. Hun- 
Poo a rly. junction, farming, pottery ; 

Oracta Jokull, highest mtn., Iceland; alt. 6,409 ft. 


Oran, dep., N. Algeria; p. 1,623. 3,356, 

Oran, spt., Algeria; cath.; mosque; tr. in wines, 
wool, Cereals, cattle, sheep, hides: French 
naval and military stn. ; D. 244,594. 

Oran, t., N. Argentina, on Parana R. 

Orange, ¢t., N.S.W., Australia; fruit growing, 


gold, copper. silver; p. 13,780. 

Orange, ancient t., Vaucluse dep., France; silks, 
sugar, fruit; p. 13,978. 

Orange, t., Mass., U8.A.; p. 5,762. 

Orange, c., N.J., U.S.A., adj. Newark; calculating 
machines, grea textiles, drugs; p. 35,000. 

Orange, C., N. Brazil, 8. America. 

Orange, R., C. “of Good Hope, chief R. of 8. Africa 
flows 1,300 m. from Basutoland to the ‘Atlantic: 4 
part forms S, boundary Ls gti C. of Good 
Hope and Orange Free Sta 

Free Sta te, prov., Union of 8. Africa; a. 
49,647 sq. m.; plateau land, Drakensberg to 
N.E., Rs. Orange, Vaal, and ‘Caledon; sheep, 
cattle, horses, wheat, maize, fruit, tobacco, 

coal, diamonds; cap. Bloemfontein; p. 
875,545 Nee hts being whites). 
.. Ontario, Canada; p. 2,718. 

Sraienbare, ts Brandenburg, Germany, on Havel 
R., nr. Potsdam; industl.; blast furnaces, 
chemicals; p. 17, 120. 

Oras, t., Samar, Philippines; p. 20,962. 

Orastie, t., Romania, on Muregul R.; p. 8,817. 

Orbetello, t., Tuscany, Italy; cath.; p. 10,631. 

t., Victoria, Australia, on Snowy R.; 
maize, potatoes; p. less than 1,500. 

Ord of Caithness, hill, headland, nr. Helmsdale, 
Scot. ; alt. 1,200 ft. 

Ordos, region, China, deriving its name from. 
Le pl tribe who inhabit same; mean alt. 
3,300 ft. 

Ordu, spt., Turkey ; on N. est.; gd. tr.; exports 
manganese ; yal 10,346. 

Ordubad, ¢., nr. ‘Aras R., Azerbaijan, U. 8.8.R. 

Orebro, prov., Sweden; a. 3,560 sq. m.; timber, 
machinery, matches ; p. 240, 907 ; cap. Of D- 
63,359. 

yp t., Sweden, cap. O. co.; shoes, gas; D.. 


60,697. 
Oregon, Pacific st., U.S.A.; Cascade, Coast and 


i 


sia 


er =. ae 


“ser kr on 
Se 


fisheries, 
our mills; ts. 


alls; p. 6,124, . 

.Orekhovo-Zuyevo, U.S.S.R., E. of Moscow, on 
Fa fn aa harig wecllens, silk, linen and 
knitted goods; p. 99,329. : 

Grel, ¢., U.S.S.R., on Oka R.; univ.; candles, 
flour, oil; p. 110,567. 

Orenburg, sce Chkalov. ) 

Orense, inland prov., N.W. Spain; a. 2,694sq.m.; 

timber and fruit growing, agr.; p. 485,869; 
cap. O. 

Grease. t., Spain; on Minho R.; flour, leather, 
iron; p. 28,397. 

Ore Sound, sir., between Sjaelland. and S. Sweden; 

iS pees By igiteone = a 
riani, spt., N. Greece on Algean . 

Orford, fishery ¢., on Ore R., Suffolk, Eng., nr, 
Ipswich. 

Orford Ness, Suffolk, Eng.; coastal promontory 


2+ m. long. 
a. 14,128 sq. 


Oriente, prov., Cuba; 
1,356,489. : 
Orihuela, ¢., Alicante, Spain, on Segura R.; 
leather, silks, textiles, wine, cereals, fruit; p. 
619 


Orillia, t., Ont., Canada; wood-working, metal ; 
D. 9.798. 


Orinoco, R,, Venezuela; rises in Parima mtns. 
and flows circuitously 1,480 m. to the Atlantic 
opposite Trinidad; its trib., the Cassiquiare, 
connects it with the Rio Negro and the Amazon. 
Orissa, state, India; a. 32,198 sa. m.; rice pro- 
ducts; few towns; cap. Cuttack; p. 8,728,544. 
Onietane, vhs Tirso R., Cagliaria, Sardinia ; cath. ; 


Dp. 7,350. 

Orizaba, ¢., Veracruz, Mexico; cotton mills, 
Bree cotton, sugar, maize; p, approx. 
47,956. : 

ee a Veracruz, Mexico; volcanic; alt, 
18,204 ft. 

Orjonikidze, see Dzaudzhikau. 

Orkney, co., Seot., a group of 68 Is. in the N. Sea, 
29 being inhabited; total a. about 360 sq. m.: 
principal Is. Pomona, Sanday, Westray: 
antiquarian remains, stone circles; farming, 
fishing; cap, Kirkwall; p. 21,432. 

Orlando, c., Florida, U.S.A.; winter resort; citrus 
‘fruit; industl.; p. 62,500. 

Orléanais, old prov., France, corresponding 
mainly to deps. Loire-et-Cher, Eure-et-Loire, 
and Loiret. 
riéans, ¢., on Loire R., Loiret dep., France ; 
cap. of Orléanais; cath.,-univ.; ‘gr. tr. in 
wine, brandy, wool, blankets, ete.,; farm 
implements ; statue of Joan of Arc; P. 70,240, 
leans, I. of, in St. Lawrence R., mr. Quebec, 
Canada; a, 70 sq.m. 

Ormesby, Norfolk, Eng.; seaside resort; p. 1,449. 

Ormes Head, Great and Little, Promontories on 

__ ost. Caernarvon, N. Wales, 

Ormos, t., Philippines. 

Ormskirk, urb. dist., Lanes, 
brass, silk and cotton; p. 

Orne, dep., Normandy, France’ a, 2,872 sq, m.; 
agr. dairying, stock-keeping, fruit-growing, 
cyeyemineral springs, iron; cap. Alencon; p. 

Oroskaldsvik, t., on G. of Bothnia, Sweden; p, 


Oronsay, sm. I., 8. Colonsay, Argyll, Scot, 
Oroquieta, t., Mindanao, Philippines ; P. 26,640. 
Greet tee oto ah Pareinls, Italy. 
Toshaza, mkt. t., 8.E, Hungary, in agr. and pig- 
keeping dist.; p. 27,061. 
Orotava, t., Tenerife, Canary Is. 
Oroya, t., Peru, S. America; copper smelting ; 
Dp. 17,076. 
Orpington, urd. dist., E. Kent, Eng, ; Dp. 68,930. 
cari sh dist., Lanes, W. of Wigan, Eng. ; Dp. 


ha, ¢., U.S.S.R., on Dnieper R.: tanneries, 
aad mkt. for grain and timber; Pp. 


ms Dd. 


Eng.; rope, iron, 
20,040, 


Orsk; t., on Ural R,, U.S.8.R. ; in prairie and stock- 
tanneries and tallow factories; | 


raising dist, ; 


oil, copper and gold ref.; iron and steel, loco- 
motives, sulphuric acid; P. 65,799. 


fruit, cattle, | 


France ; Soe 
Soult (1814) ; 
952. Z 


4 
, ae 


. 


‘ 


es. 
t., prov., Abrazzi Molise, Italy; eap. of 
ient > on Adriatic; cath.; wines; 


dep., Bolivia; a. 20.657 sq. m5 cap. 0.5 
p. 203,500 (large proportion Indians). 
Oruro, t., Bolivia; oe 12,160 ft.; gold, silver, 


, tin; p. 50 E x 
Orvieto, t., U: Italy, on Paglia R.; cath. 
Etruscan antiquities: wines, olive oil, cereals; 


mbria, 
pottery, lace; p. 20,352. ws 
Orwell, #., Suffolk, Eng., estuary of Gipping R., 
runs from Ipswich to Harwich. 4 
Osaka, large spt, c., commercial centre, Honshu I., 
Japan; er. tr.; silk, cotton, rayon cidth, 


tea, iron, glass, shipbuilding, sugar-refining, 
arsenal; Shinto and Buddhist temples; p, 
1,559,310. 


borne, nr. Cowes, I. of Wight, former marine 

+» DE. eburg, Saxony, a 

lignite mines, sugar, bricks, farm implements, 

manures; p. 14,079, : 

i, Snes, Baltic, Estonia, U.S.S.R.; 
t 


oshst Kirghiz, U.S.8.R 29,088. 

= » US.S.R.3 pd. : 

Oshawa, t., Ontario, Canada; motors; p. 26,813. 

group of Japanese Is., S, of Kyushu; a, 

3 sq.m. 

Oshkosh, ony on Fox o hyena re pe meat 
packing, farming, flour, motors; p. 47,500. : 

Oshogbo, t., Nigeria; p. 64,000. : 

Osijek ( ), t., nr, Hungarian frontier, Jugo- 

cottons, silks, beet-sugar, glass; p, 

40,337. : 


Osipenko (Berdyansk), spt., on Sea of Azov, 
U.S.S.R., a-centre of the salt industry ; exports 
in, hemp, wool; agr. machinery; p. 51,684. _ 
osa, t., Iowa, U.S.A.; in agr. and coll 
region; p. 11,024. ; 
spi., on Kalmar Sound, Sweden: 


bashes seldom icebound; shipbldg.; p. 
10,810. 
Oslo (Christiana), cap., ch. spt., Norway, on fjord 


of same name; cath., uni 
condensed milk, paper; 
ie D. bieecgen 
n, par., Derby, Eng.; p. E ; 
Osnabriick, t., N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany ;_ 
cath.; many mnfs.; p. 84,746. . a 
Osorno, t., Chile; agr. centre; timber; people 
mainly German; p. 23,068. 
Qsorno, min., Chile; volcanic peak 8,790 ft... 
Ossa (Kissavos), min., Thessaly, N.’of Vale of 
Tempe and Olympus; alt. 6,194 ft, f 
Ossett, mun. bor., nr. Wakefield, W.R. Yorks, 
->+ mnfs,; p. 14,720, ‘ 
Ossining, t., N.Y., U.S.A., on Hudson R.; famous 
“Sing-Sing ” prison; p. 15,996. ’ 
Ossipevsk (Berdichev), ¢., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; 
tobacco, soap, leather; p. 66,306. 
Ostend, spt., popular wat. pl., Belgium; passenger 
route between Britain and continent of Europe ; 
casino, fisheries; p. 49,651. 
Ostergétland, co., Sweden, on the B: 
4,266 sq.m.; cap. Linképing; p. 339, 
Ost . t., Saxony, Germany; at foot of Harz 
Mtns, ; reget farming, textiles. 


on land, Sweden, on Storr L, 
industl.; p. 20,273. 


Ostfold, dist, Norway; a. ‘1,613 sa. m.; p. 
175,915, 


Ostia, ancient port, on Tiber R., Italy; marshy 
rym archaeological remains, cath.; p, 
Ostrog, t., on Horgn R., W. part of Ukrainian | 

8.S.R. (Volhynia), U.S.8.R. ; 

Ostrogochsk, t., nr. Don R., U.S.S.R.; tallow and 
cattle tr., tanneries; p. 10,000. . ‘ 4 
ow, t., Poznan, Poland; agr. machinery; 
oe: D. eee vo cue. : b; 
w Mazowiecka stTov’ +» Poland, nr. 
Warsaw; p. 14,658, bebiriec ree Sa pest " 
pe 
Shur 3 faa. ae ; 


v.; woollens, cottons, 
exports timber, fish, 


tie; 
59. 


a, 


ne 
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.on trib. Outremont, t., Quebec, Canada, 
mkt.; | Ovalle, t., Chile; agr. centre; fruit, woale: 


#1 14,807. i 
re: P. 27,602. po agen native reserve (Bantus), N. of 8.W. »s 


- a Blackburo, Lancs, Ovar, t. ton Lagoon, Aveiro, wer men Port- 
vegeta 


ugal; onions and other 
> taken by wine. wheat; DP. 12,729. ad 
water- | Overijssel, prov., Nether! otheriands, bordering on Zuider 
engines .. 
Se 


Zee: a. 1200 90m. dairying, fishing, cottons ; 

y rural dist., t., Flint, N. Wales; 

R.; p. (of dist.) 6,307. . ae ae, 
Oviedo, maritime prov., N. Spain; &. 4,204 sam. ; ; 
sardine, and other fisheries; cap O.; 

¢., Spain, on Nalon R.: Gothic cath. — 

ee ory textiles, leather, matches ; ea ee 

* tS I., New Zealand, nr. Wellington ; t., Minn., U.S.A.: p. 8,694. 
b. 1,8: 4 Sound, Ontario, Canada; 

Georgian Bay; shipbuilding, grain elevators : e!* 


p. 14,002. ‘ 
Owen Stanley, range » Papua. New Guinea; high x 
peak Mt. Victoria : 13,121 ft. ie é 
Oe , Kentucky, U: S.A; > petroleum, 


-, Oxford, Eng. ; on Thames R. : 
famous univ. of 21 colleges; motor cars, print- 


D, t., DF. Naples, Italy ; at foot of Vesuvius ; 


~ residtl. and industl. Oxford, co. Midlands, Eng.: 749 sa. m.; 
mainly agr.; cereals, paper, ‘gloves; ° 
agr. implements, motor cars;.-cap. O.; p. 
251,180. : 
Oxford, t. i. Ashley. 3 ow Zolnnd: < 
Ottawa, 2., Canada, trib. of St, Lawrence, forming | Oxus B., see nea hum Dewend “ere ate Ta 
and bec; 625 m. Oyem,<. Gabun tear, ¥r. Equator al Africa: Pp. ' 


boundary betw een Ontario 
. Ottawa, t., Th, USA pe Mae Fox B.: 
f ohm tae p.1 
Ottawa, ¢., agg U.S.A., on Osago R.; rly. op eee be 
+p. 9 ore Roosevelt; p. 8,500. ; 
oO vil.,on Rede R., Northumberland, Eng.; | Oystermouth, par., ur. Swansea, baal 8. ¥ 
{ tle of 388; coal, iron. Wales. : 
if =. b ip. * | Oad: f.. Hun 1,2 
s . > : D. . .t., Hungary; 77. 
8. Africa ; Ozieri, t., Sardinia, Italy’ ‘pene ed 
F ; | Ozorkow, t., nr. Lodz, P land; mnfs,; D. 11,000. 


5 en extremity of Victoria, ” Australia. Pp 
or Washita, 2. Arkansas, U.8.A., trib. 
Paardeberg, ong Free State, 8. Africa ; battle 


- of Red R.; 550m. 
| Onagadougou, t. 
Paarl, t., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; summer 
resort; wines, fruit, tobacco; p.:26,593. 
porns t, Poland, nr. Loda ¢ textiles, farming 


iplements. 
oe a Bengal, E Ee, Pailsinns oil, carpeta; D. 


Pacaltsdorp, t., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa, 
pee stn Peru, 8. America; exports rice, 
cotton, silver, hides, copper; p. 6,615, 
pi em . nr. C. Passaro, Sicily, Italy; grapes, 


it . fishing. 
Pachmarhi, Madhya Pendens, India ; summer cap., 


tre. 
one a cap., Hidalgo st., Marie silver; p. 
Pacific Ocean; a. 68,000,000 sa. m.; largest 
ocean in the world; extends from W. est. of 
America to E. cst. of Asia and Australia and the 


y is ic 
3 Bering Strait; greatest length, N. to 8. 8,000 
awe forest and ees: agr.; cap. Oulu mes breadth 10,000 m.; mean depth 12,560 
iulesbors) P. oe pla co. D. 827, 422, . greatest depth 32,089 “tt. off Philippines. 
ont . Finland; 40 m. long. Padang, spt., Sumatra, Indonesia; coffee, spices, 
Oundle, urb. dist., mkt. t., on Nen R., Northants; rubber, tobacco, copra; p. 52,054. ’ 
_ famous public “school; brewing; D. 2,819. Paddingto: ; 
‘O tis Brazil; former cap. of Minas residtl. and industl.; p. 121,600. 
pagne: st. ye Fam pesy ene fruit, yom or te We Germany ; glass, cattle, grain ; 
a ee; les, footwear; Dp D. 
. Belgium, trib. of Meuse R.; 90 m., per ere’ urb. dist., Lanes, Eng.; textiles; p. 


eee atte, MRE ‘olk, Eng. ; 
oui? me to the W: ash. Padron, 7. Spain; ruined cath.; grain, grapes 


‘a | 3S a) 


cap., Upper Volta, Fr. W. Africa ; 


town hall; 
Dp. 


fenktion: 


} Africa, on 
Olifants RB: Sten aomiae tei fruit; p. 


17,115. 
dist., transferred from Ivory Cst. to 
— bbe ee Fr. W. Africa 
. Cavan, ear 
7 Galway, Ireland; marble quarries, 


Oujda, t.. "Fr. Morocco; phosphate dist. ; 
Pp. 88,500 (of Pwhich 26,500 Europeans). 

t., pr. Lyons, dep. Rhone, France; loco- 

shops; textiles, glass, leather; p. 


.. Yorks, toe: formed Sr ie Brannan Vie fruit-growing Seer: textile mnfs. 
Rs., sckia ties ieat teen, ‘eeteicee urb. dist., spt., t., on Camel R., nr. 
Bis eigen lee ate me 30m ia. “7 en Eng.; harbour, fishing ; 
“i n yen. 


ees, eo an it oe ee ae SO ot 
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Padua, t., Italy; cath., arcades, ancient bridges; , Palni Hills, range between E. and W. Ghats, 
‘hin istilling; | Deccan, India; highest peak 7,050 ft. = 
Sarg tM chemicals, silks, cloth, distilling Palos, sp oa ito Tinto Huelva Prov nee J 
1 Sue, .. Kentucky, U.S.A.; starting po’ ‘or Columbus Hs 7 { 
ea Ficoaee Pawar wis. Dec @O0. Palos, C. de, Mediterranean, $.E. cst. of Spain. 
Paeroa, bor., N. I., New Zealand ; oD. ae vee — t. en oe electr. steel furnaces; , 
: # > cath, ; CH 3 Dp. 12,026. of 
oe ee ee Pamir Mtns., U.S.S.R.;' “‘ Roof of the World”; ; 
Pagan, t., Burma; ruins; lacquer work. plateau_region in Central Asia; peaks over 


=! Sam ., U.S. naval stn.; 25,000 ft. ; ; 
ee aks = " Pain ico Sound, arm of the Atlantic, on H. est. of 
: it, t., Celebes, Indonesia. 5 m. by 25 m. 
Patan, st., Federation of Malaya; a, 13,820 sa. | Pampa, La, terr., Central Argentina; a. 55,669 sq. . 


m.; cap. Kuala Lipis; largely forested; p. oe Gente tare > cap. Santa Rosa; p.. 
221,800. F 
ahiatua; bor., N.I., New Zealand; dairying. Pampas, Argentina ;- vast plains stretching from . 
Pablo ‘a hey Resht, on Caspian Sea, Persia; | ‘the Rio Negro on the S. to the Gran Chaco in . 
rice, hides, skins, fruit; p. 37,000. the N., and E. from the Andes to the Atlantic; 
Paignton, urb. dist., Devon, Eng.; seaside resort; woodless, level country; rich pastures in E., . 
. farming, cider; p. 25,390. supporting countless numbers of sheep and | 
4 Painted Desert, area of bare, multi-coloured rocks, cattle, W. mostly barren. My 
Arizona, U.S.A. Pamplona, ¢., Colombia; dyewoods, resin, gums, , 
Paisley, t., Ontario, Canada; p. 709. coal, gold, coffee, cocoa, wheat, brewing, textiles; : 
Paisley, port, burgh, R., Renfrew, Scot.; ancient | _ p 13,126. _ 
: abbey; linen, cotton, dyeing, chemicals, | Pamplona, ?., Spain; cath., fortress: textiles, , 
: machinery; p. 96,207. leather, paper, flour, soap, earthenware; p. . 
E Pajakombo, t., Sumatra, Indonesia. 61,188. 
Pakhoi, former treaty port, Kwangtung prov., | Panagyuriste, ¢., Bulgaria: p. 12,015. 
China; indigo, groundnuts, hides, leather, | Panama, rep., Central America; a. 28,575 sq.m. 
sugar, fish; p. 36,000. mountainous; climate hot throughout year, . 
f Pakistan, predominantly Moslem Dominion, form-| abundant rains; language Spanish; religion | 
ing part of sub-continent of India; consists of R.C.; communications poor; cattle-raising, , 
provs. of Baluchistan, East Bengal (inc. practic- farming; pearls, bananas, cocoa, coconuts, . 
‘ ally all Sylhet), N.W. Frontier, W. Punjab and | - rubber, sugar, coffee; cap. Panama; p. 729,286. 


Sind; cap, Karachi; a. 361,007 sq. m.; pro- | Panama, spt., Panama; cath.: harbour at §, 


yi ducts, cereals, tobacco, oil seeds, jute, tea; | entrance to Canal: p: 123.000. 
D. 80,260,000. Panama, canal zone, Panama; strip of land 47 m. 
_ Paknampoh, ¢., Siam, on Meinam R., at upper} long by 10 m. wide, extending 5 m. on either 
limit of steam navigation. side Panama Canal, administered by U.S.A.:; 
Pakokku, ¢., Burma; commercial centre ;_ sugar, p. 47,462, 
rice, tobacco, oilfields, teak; p. 23,115. Panama Canal, Canal Zone, Panama; length 41}: 
Palagruz, J., Adriatic, formerly Italian; ceded to m., ranging in width from 300 to 1,000 ft. 
Jugoslavia by peace treaty 1947. time of transit through canal 7-8 hours; canal 
Palamau, t., Bihar, on Koel R., India; shellac, starts at Cristobal (Atlantic), to Gatun locks, 
cement} p. 22,655. through Gatun lake, Culebra cut; Pedro 
: Palamcottah, ¢., Madras, India. 5,037. locks, Miraflores locks, to Bilbao (Pacific), 
Palanpur, t., Bombay, India; p. 10,000, vineyards, olives. 
Palan Is., group of Is., in Pacific Ocean. Panarukan, spt., Java, Indonesia; exports . 
Palatinate, see Rhineland Palatinate, Germany. tobacco, sugar; p. 7,455. 
Palawan, I., Philippines; coffee, resin, timber; Panat, ¢., on G. of Siam, Siam. 
a. 4,550 sq. m.; p. 107,000. 


Panay, J., Philippines, between Negros I. and 
Palembang, ¢., Sumatra, Indonesia; cap. P. Mindoro I. ; a. 4,446sq.m.; cotton, rice, sugar, . 


ff 

Palencia, inland prov., Old Castile, Spain; partly Pancevo, ¢., Voivodina, Jugoslavia; wheat, . 
fertile plain, partly wooded and mountainous; maize, timber, glass, textiles, ironwks.: p. 
a, 3,093 sa.m.; p. 226,548, 22.089. 


Palencia, t., Spain, N. of Valladolid; centre of Pandharpur, ¢., Bombay, India, on Bhima ia, 
rich wheat-growing dist.; iron-founding and temple, pilgrimages; p. 25,000. 
weaving; p. 43,000. Pando, dep., Bolivia; p. 18,600: cap. Cobija ; 
Palenque, t., Mexico, 


p. 5,000. 
; Palermo, spt., Italy; cath., univ.; machinery, | Pando, t., Uruguay ; 


Dp. 9,600. 
chemicals, wines, fruit, tobacco; p. 470,780. Panevetys, t., Lithuania, U.S.8.R.; mnfs. nae 
Palestine or The Holy Land (see also Israel), ancient p. 26,200. ens & 


and biblical ctu., bounded by Syria and Lebanon Pangani, spt., Tanganyika Terr., Africa; copra, 
on the N., Jordan on the E., the Egyptian prov. sisal hemp, maize; p. 3,000. 

of Sinaj on the S., and the Mediterranean on the Pangkalanbrandan, spi., Sumatra, Indonesia ; 
W.; a. when under British mandate 10,429 sq. oil refining and export. 


Palamos, spi., E. cst. Spain, E. of Gerona; p.| Panaria, I., a a. 1 sd. m.; hot springs, | 
: 
. 
} 


ae OP Ree British forces) etd ied Pd Panipat, t.. E. ie India; silver and brass, 
i . 12,500. cotton goods, blankets, 5 > dD 
Palestine, t., Texas, U.S.A.; agr. and forest region : 37,837. 4 “Se ee "i 


Palghat, t., Madras, India; p. 46,000 P jane Valley, Afghanista: min 
be, f + DP. 46,000. anjsher ley, 5 ~ 
. Palitana, ¢., Saurashtra, India: a city of Jain exploited ; miss bes a aad ee 


temples inhabited by priests and their ser- Pantar I, Lesser Sunda Is., Indonesia; mins. ; : 


vants; p. 76,432, D. 8,000, 
Palk Strait, India; separating India from Ceylon. Pantelleria, volcanic I., Mediterranean, Italy = : 
a. 58sa.m.; ch. t. P. on N.W. cst.: figs, raisins, | 


Palm — t., ape U.S8.A.; winter resort: 
grape + Dp. 40,599. vines, capers, cereals; fishing; p, 000. 
Palma, spt., Majorca I., Spain: caths., palaces; | Pantin, sub. ce; Sued aatae Tefs , 


., Paris, Fran 
wine, fruit, silk; cap. Balearic Is.; p. 114,405, ‘ : 
Palcarola Pout he Heh fe J 5: tobacco factories, chemicals, leather, tallow Soll 


Palmerstown, t.. Mayo, Ireland ' P te er t., Calab: 
Palmerstown’ North, ¢., N. i., New Zealand: 9D. 13,625." ee BST i OU Sat es 


: dairying, sheep ; rly. junction’; p. 25,977, Paola, ¢., Kansas, U.S.A.; p. 3,820. 
Palmerton, t., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa, Paoting, one of the chief cs., Hispel prov, ONE: on 


Palmira, t., Colombia; tobacco, coffee, rice, cocoa, the Yungting R.; gr. tr.; p. 120,000 
sugar, grain; p. 21,235, P; 5 44 ., Societ onp te 
Palmyra (ancient Tadmor), c., in Syrian desert, yee reer bea es ie Se 


mnected by air. i 
120 m. N.E. of Damascus; extensive ruins ; Caledonia) ; fi ctigtie| Mee ees 


“ D. plage Fh “ 12.428. ts conte and phosphates ; Te 
almyra, t., Missouri, U.S.A.; p. 2,285. Paphos, . Dang i | 
Palmyra Is., Pacific Oc., U.S.A.; coral islets: phos, Shee dist., Cyprus; ancient: 


C., > p.d, : 
coconuts; p. 32. Papua, New Guinea; provisionally administeredi | 


? a 7 


sugar, a tobacco ; 


m. 
flowing 658 
eo on Suriname R., Netherlands 
~—- Guiana ; corpse Be bauxite, eee rubber, 
=: rice, fruit ; D. 73,233. 
 Parand; cap., Entre Rios prov., Argentina dD 
~ 


SDupaad. of, Brasil a. 77,717 sq. m.; extensively 
 _ forested: cap. Curitiba ; Pp. of state 1,438,473. 
rmed by . Of Rio G: 


23,000, » potatoes ; D. 
Pardes Hanna, vil., Israel ; cieras tratin, autocrel 


water, cheese, plastics : D. 3,500. 
‘Pardubice, t., Czechoslovakia ; saw-milling ; 
" __ brewing, + Dp. 44,557. 

. Parenzo, cca yan Italy; cath.; fishing; Roman 


siege Germans 1870-71, occupied by 
7 1940-45; industries ; @othes, boots, 
perfumes, aes ey a end articles, instruments, 


__. books, flour, cot oil ; fr 2,725,374, 

Paris, t., Ontario, Canada; p. 4,637. 

Paris, t., Tll., U.S.A. ; Dv. 9.281. 

Paris, t., Maine, U.S.A.; p. 118 

Paris, t., Texas, USA: cotton, fruit, canned 
goods; p. 24,100. 


- Parkersburg, c., on Ohio R., W. Virginia, U.S.A. ; 
= eran ye steel-wks., ecm and serra gas, coal, 
: re, porcelain; p. 34,500. 
. Parkes, t., N.S Bay Aueealias De 6,897, 
‘Parma, prov., Emilia, Italy; a. 1,258 sq. m.;: 
DP. 383,700. 


t, between the Apennines and the Po R., 
cath.; flourishing tr.; food 
processing, wine, cheese ; precision instruments ; 
agr. eee ays oa felt hats; p. 123,075. 
Parnaiba, R., in Brazil, flows into N. Atlantic 
Ocean, pee boundary between Maranh4o and 
_ Piaui; 750m. 
Parnaiba, spt., Piaui, Brazil; cotton, cattle; p. 
22,671. 
Parnassos, mtn. ridge, Greece, 83 m. N.W. of 
Athens, nr. the ancient Delphi, ‘ihe modern 


” 


e pee highest summit, Licoreia, alt. 
8.068 ft. 
Parnu, t., Estonia, U.S.S.R.,/on G. of Riga; 


flax, timber, wood ‘pulp, woollens; p. 


Reet R., trib. of Darling R., wen wpe 
Grecian Archipelago, W. of Naxos; a: 
63 sq. m.; cap. P. 7 


” aS 
, Se —— en 


500,000. 
Brazil; a. 21,730 sq. m.; cotton, 
cap. Joio 


D. 20,825. 


73. 
"i. Ontario, Sues ee 


ager be coal, natural gas, 
-- Sicily, Italy; silk; p. 22,080, 

. U.S.A., "N. of Los Angeles ; 
base of San Gabriel 


telescope on Mt. ; 
largest in world ; P. 109.557. “rivals 
— “Po Washington, U.S.A., on Snake R.; 2D. 


Passage 

| Pass W aS urd. dist., spt., Cork, Treland ; 

Passaic, c., New Jersey, U. U: “peice silk, chemicals, 
dyes, rubber goods, 1 machinery, springs, 
steel — tin eng D. 65,000. 

— R., U.8.A., flows 100 m. to Newark 


Passa, t., on Danube R., Germany, on Czecho- 
slovak frontier ; cath., ‘theological college; p. 


34,626. Buish _ 
um; pt. stra ic point 
in First World” War. ney 
Passero I., off 8.E. est. of Sicily. 
Passir, t., E. cst. . Indonesia, 
Pasto, cap., Navifio dep., Colombia, on flank of 
Pasto voicano; difficult of access ; ‘gold nearby ; 
2 
Pasuruan, spt., Java, Indonesia; exports sugar, 
tapioca; p. 36,973. 
‘onia, Argentina; extensive region, E. of 
Andes, elevated plateau, arid, sterile ; principal 
rivers, Colorado, Rio Negro, and Chubut ; 
minerals, unworked ; anne tracts of grazing for 
ont horses and cattle. i 
. Bombay, India; ” swords, silk and cotton 
- foods p. 10,000. 
adem, walley tas Nepal; p. 104,928. 
Patani, spt., 3. Siam; tin export, fishing; p. 


Pateley Bridge, sce and Pateley Bridge. 

Paterno, t., Sicily, Italy, N.W. of Catenin mineral 
springs, "wines: Pp. 31,090. 

Pater Noster Is., “Indonesia ; coconuts. 

Paterson, c., New Jersey, U.S.A.; principal 
centre silk’ mong. ; yn tea engines; textiles; 
machinery; p. 150,000 

P; a t., E. Punjab, India; fruit preserving ; 
Patia R., Colombia; gold, platinum found, 

Patiala and East Punjab States (Pepsu), India; a, 
10,099 sq. m.; wheat, millet, sugar, cotton, 
cattle, chemicals ; cap. Patiala; p. 3,790,000. 

Patiala, ¢. India; iron and steel mftg; flour; p. 


Patkai, hills, India; Chaukan; alt. 9,020 ft. ‘ 

Patna, cap., Bihar, India; seat of High Court ; 
univ. ; rice, indigo, cotton, salt; p. 175,706. 

Patna, t., Orissa, India: manganese : D. 16, 767. 

Patras, Greece; citadel and cas. ; currants, 
raisins, figs, olives, wine, skins, ete. : Dp. 79,338. 

Patricroft, industl. t., nr. Manchester, Penida) Eng. 

Pau, t., on Gave de Pau, Basses Pyrénées, France ; 
cas.; health resort; linen, chocolate, hams, 
wine; p. 46,158. 

Paulis, t., N.E. Belg. Congo; admin. offices ; 
cotton ginneries; rly. repair shops ; D. 4,399, 
— —emgd Falis, Sao Francisco R., Brazil; 

alt. t. 
Pavia, t., Italy; cath., univ.; walled city; battle 
site 1525; olives, silk, wine; Parmesan cheese; 


Dp. 64,585. 
Pavlodar, region, Kazakhstan, U.S.S.R.; in basin 
of Irtysh R.; coal, salt, 


Pavlovo, t., U.S.S.R., on Oka R.; iron and steel, 
cutlery, tractors, automobiles ; p. 10,000. 

Pawtucket, c., Rhode Island, ‘US. Ag? OnE, 
river, used for water power; woollen, cotton 
and silk goods; machinery ; chemicals ; first 
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‘Tate et 


_ eotton-spinning factory in the U.S.A. estab- , Penang, one of the States of Yederation of Malar, 


_ lished, 1790; p. 75,797. 

ee Berwick, Scot. 

Paysandu, dep., Uruguay; p. 84,265. 
Paysandu, t., Uruguay ; meat, cattle, sheep, wool ; 


S. of Talara, C. Parifia, Peru. 

, Bulgaria; on main rly. line to 
Istanbul: p. 30,430. : 
Peace, R., rises in Rocky Mtns., Brit. Columbia, 

and flows to L. Athabaska; 1, 000m. 
Peak, The, Pennine hill dist., mid-Eng, ; extending 
from Chesterfield to Buxton, and Ashbourne to 
highest point Kinder Scout, alt. 


Pearl Cay Lagoon, Nicaragua, 

Pearl Harbour, spt., Oahu I., Hawaiian Is., U.S. 
Naval base. 

Pearston, t., C. of Good Hope, 8S. Africa. 

Peary Land, Greenland. 

Peé, t., nr. Albanian border, Jugoslavia; tobacco, 

" fruit; p. 17,175. 

Pechora, R. flowing into Arctic Ocean, U.S.S.R. ; 
1,000 m. long, 700 m. navigable. 

Peckham, S.E. sub., London, Eng. 

Pecos, R., New Mexico and Texas, U.S.A., trib. 
of Rio Grande; 764m. 

Pécs, ¢., Hungary; tanning, weaving, paper, 
majolica; cath., univ., airport; p. 73,000. 

Peebles, bor., co. t., Peebles, Scot.; hydro, 

_ woollens; p. 5,962. ‘ 

Peebles, co., Scot.; a. 346 sq. m.; hilly, Proud 
Law 2,754 ft.; sheep, woollens; p. 15,169. 

Peekshill, ¢., N.¥., U.S/A., on iio R.; iron- 
beds >_P. a7. 311. 

ids Of Man, Eng.; cas., cath., ruins; re- 
oh fisheries; p. 2 690. 

Peel, t.. S. of Fremantle, W. Australia. 

Peel Fell, mtn., Northumberland, Eng. ; 

ao , S.1., New Zealand. 

Pegli, i., on G. of Genoa, Italy. 

Pegu, dist., of Lower Burma, annexed by Brit. 
1852; teak forests; D. 2,961,249: 

Pogu, t., Burma; founded in Ap. 578: pagoda 
320 ft. high, temple; rice; bronze statuettes 
‘mapfd.; p. 21.712. 

Pegu ORS mins., Burma, 

Pei-Ho, R., Hopei, China, unites with Hun-ho R. 
at Tientsin and flows to G. of Chihli; 800 m. 
Peipus, L., between R.S.F.8. Rep. and Estonia, 

U.S.8.R.; 70 m. long. 

Secale spt., Greece; port of Athens; principal 
port of Greece; arsenal; wines, brandy, eur- 
rants, vinegar; marble; machinery ; P. 317,867. 

Pekalongan, t.. N. est. Java, Indonesia ; exports 
sugar, rubber; p. 65,982. 

poeencs. Tehang, Malaya ; p. 5,000. 

Pekin, ¢., Ill., U.S.A.; cereal prods., distilling, 
leather, metal goods ; DP. 23,000. 
eking c., old and present cap. of China 
under the Communist régime; cultural centre 
and city of great arch, heauty ; for thousands 
of years seat of the Chinese emperors; sur- 
rounded by 22 m. of towering walls broken by 
16 gates; p. 1,688,000. 


1,064, ft. 


active volcano, devas- 

tated town of St. Pierre 1902, loss ‘of over 
30,000. lives, later eruption caused further 
2,000 deaths; alt. 4,400 ft. 
Pelew Is., Caroline Is., a Oc.; coral, primitive 
agr.; bauxite ; p. 12,798. 

Pelham, t., Queensland, “Australia, 

Pelly, R., trib. of Yukon R., N.W. Terr., Canada. 
Peloponnesos, peninsula, S. part of Greece, separ- 
ated from mainland proper by G. of Corinth; 

a, 8,3856)sq.m.; p. 1,173,541. 


Pelvoux, min., France, between Isére and Hautes 


a alt, 12,920 ft. 

Pemba, Kenya Protectorate, EB. Africa, 34 m. 
N. of cane: a. 380 sq. m.; cloves and 
copra, coconuts; p. 114,929. 

ae par., Hereford, Eng.; farming; p. 

ia t., Ont., Canada; lumbering; p. 


Pembroke, mtn., 8. I., New Zealand. 
Pembroke, co., Wales; a. 617 sda. m.; 
stock-ralsing, coal, lead mines, slate; yp. 
yf “ 


Pembroke, mun. bor., mit. t., Pembroke, Wales; 
cas., ruins of Monkton tay naval dock- 
yard ; D. 12,020. 

Pembroke Dock, Pembroke, Wales. 


fertile; 


formerly Brit. settlement known as Prin 
Wales 1; a. 400 sq. m.; cap. Georgetown; 
grt a free port June 1946; coconuts, rice, 


spices, tin; p. 419,047. ane 
Pena A ae ae naan, Wales 18,040. ts 
2. wa eS co le Sy 
Pefias, G. of Chonos Archipelago and Gr. 
Wellington I., Chile. 


Wales; flannel? De 


Pendleton, t. , Oregon, U.S.A. p. 8,847. 4 
Penedo, t., razil, trading centre ; D. 12,651. 
Penge, aa dist., S.E. sub. of London, Eng. > 


icuik, 
Midlothian, Scot.; paper, iron; p. 4 
Penistone, urd. dist., mkt. t., on Don ‘RB. Wik. 
Penkridge. t Sind Snduatl. : 
Foleo urb. dist., t., Conway, Gascon 
Wales; seaside resort D. 4,036. ; 


Madras, 
Pennine Alps, Switzerland; division of 


Alpine 
system; ch. peaks: Matterhorn (14,766 ft.), 
Weisshorn (14,804 ft.), Mischabelhérner 


(14,942 ft.); includes Zermatt; winter sports. 
ennine Range, min. range, running N. to 8. from 
Cheviot Hills to Derby, Eng. ; > length 140 m. 

Pennsyivania, sit., U.S.A.; a. 
originally proprietary colony of Penn family, 
and later one of the 13 original states in the 
Union; traversed N.E. to S,W. by Appa- 
lachians; ch. Rs.: Delaware, ae 
Allegheny, and Monongahela; minerals, coal 
(bituminous and anthracite), natural gas, 
petroleum, iron ore, maize, wheat, oats, rye; 
textiles, machinery, motor cars, tobacco; ch. 
ts.: Pittsburgh, Philadelphia; p. 10,689,000. 

Penrhyn, dist., nr. Bethesda, Caernarvon, Wales ; 
slate quarries. 

Penrhyndendraeth, par., Merioneth, Wales: 
explosives; p. 2,949. 

Penrith, urd. disi., mkt. t., Cumberland, Eng., nr. 
a. ruined cas. 3 farming, woollens, irons ; 
Pp 


Penryn, mun. bor., Cornwall, Eng.; fishing; 
granite quarries; p. 3,923. : : 
Pensacola, spt., Florida, U.S.A.; safest land- 


locked harbour in G. of Mexico; naval station ¢ P 
fish, naval requisites, ee hides, cotton and 
lumber a Pp. 47,001 

peor te 4 0. conan fruit farming, can- 

Pentire Ph. headland, Cornwall, Eng. 

Pentland Firth, strait between Orkney and the_ 
Caithness est. N. Scot. 

Pentland Hills, Scot., range, running from Lanark— 
Edinburgh-Peebles highest point Scald Law, 
1 

—— Skerries, small Is., Pentland Firth, 
Ci 

Pen-y-Ghent, peak in Pennine Range, W.R. Yorks, 
Eng.; 2,281 ft. 

&. U.SS.R., between Penza and Kui- 
byshev; grain, sawmills, paper, soap and 
candles ; D. 157,145. 

Penzance, mun. bor., Cornwall, Eng.; seaside 
resort, good harbour; pilchard fishing, exports 
copper, tin, and china clay ; Dp. 20.080. 

Peoria, ¢., Ill, U.S.A.; river port; farming 
implements, grain; D. "120 000. 

Pepsu, see Patiala and Hast Bengal. 

Perak, Federation of Malaya; a. 7,980 sq. m. : 
ch. "product, tin; cap. Ipoh; p. 992,691. 

Perekop, Isthmus of, connects Crimea with 
Ukraine, and separates Sea of Azov from N.E. 
Black Sea. 

Périgueux, t., cap., Dordogne, France, on 1Isle 
R.3 cath, ; china, iron, woollens, figs, truffles ; 
pités de foie gras; marshalling yards ; rly. 
repair shops; p. 40,865. 

Perlis, st., Federation of Malaya; a. 310 sa. m>; 
cap. Kangar; rice, tin, coconuts; p. 57, 776. 

Perm, see Molotov. 

Pernambuco, see Recife. : 

Pernambuco, st., Brazil; a. $7,458 sq, m. ; sugar, 
fruits; mountainous interior, coast, fertile; 

pecotton, Fag ed ty ee D. 3,126,660. — 
ronne, ¢., France; fort ¢ anged many times in 
First World War; p. 4,314, 


“sy 
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» ¢., Virginia, U.S.A.; tobacco, 
. cotton ; tial ego 225 e bt 


, trib. of Marne R, 
>; temples, rock tombs, and 


ruins. 
a4: rncieos birthplace of founder of € 
Peinig, tS . Bulgaria, nr. Jugoslav border; p. 


Petria, ¢., Siam; rice mills. , 
Petrolia, . ontario, Canada; sugar-beet, flax, 
t., on 8. Francisco R., Brazil. 

spt., Eamebaths ben. U8.S.R. 


viovsk, ¢. on R. Ishim, Kazakhstan, — 
pha geo flour, leather, oe canneries ; 


reo. 2,80 0 ft. abovi jevel ie one 
e sea-le 
Petrosani, t. ania, oe : 

Petrovgrad, t. NW. Jugoelavia: D. 32,838. ¢ 


t., on Fy seit cap. of Finno- 
Karelia, U.S.8.R.; mica, paper, timber, steel; 


pee at nis: mkt. t., nr. Chichester, W. 
Sussex, Eng.; building Stombe p. (of dist.) 


9,500. 
Pewsey, rur. dist., par., Wilts, Eng.; fé 
iron, bricks, tiles; p. (of dist.) 17,220. 
rzheim, any; gold-silver work; 
paper, machinery ; p. 79,816. 
centre of lometion scheme, Annam, 
Viet-Nam, Indo-China, kf 
Phanthiet, spt. S. Annam, Viet-Nam, Indo- 
a exports dried ‘and salt fish; p. 


¢., Thessaly, Greece, 8. of Larisa: 

Caesar's triumphs over Pompey. 

kia, ¢., spt., cap., Penns., U.S.A.; uniyv., 
R.C. cath., iasonie temple ; Mint, academy of 
fine arts; shipbuilding, locomotives, woollens, 
cottons, worsteds; sugar, and petroleum re- 
fining; exports petroleum, maize, coal, and’ 
wheat: centre of War of Independence, from 
1790 to 1809; federal cap. founded by Wm. 
Penn 1682; p. 2,156,700. 

Philae, J., Egypt, in Nile above Aswan Dam 
temples, most noteworthy “ Temple of Isis” : 
buildings pd submerged by dam waters. 

Je; ts . Algeria; wine, sheep, cattle, 
cereals, cork, yp nvm mineral water, maca- 

ees or a S. Belt D. 1,280. 

amur, 8 jum ; és 

Philippine Is., rep., Asia; total a. 115, 400 sq. m., 

comprising over 2,000 islands, largest being 

Luzon, Mindanao, Mindoro, and Palawan: 

mountainous, many volcanoes, highest Apo, 

= $12 ft.; coal, iron, copper, and gold; dye- 
, Tice, maize, tobacco, coffee, cotton 
pe Manila Hemp; coconuts, cigars, and pearl 

fisheries; p. 19,234,182. 

lis, » Orange Free State, South Africa; 


. Perth, Scot. ; till 1437 assassination 
I, eap. of Sco : 


Amboy, spt., New Jersey, U.S.A.;_ terra- 
_ cotta. wks. ; shipyards and’ dry docks; p. 


+ sugar, 
wool, hides, timber, cocoa, 
silver, copper; cap. 


, Silks, lace ; foodstuffs, 
tery, chemicals, agr. machinery ; 


iz, " 


formerly Japanese. 
Eicsenra, Italy, at estuary of Aterno R., E. est.; 
3 Olive oil, soap, pasta, pottery; fishing; p. 


3 ae 
war, t., N.W. Province, Pakistan, on rly. to 
4 Khyber Pass commanding route Afghanistan— 
India; ogg coal, fruit, sugar ; cottons, 


‘ embroidery, ood carving, copper ware, boat p. 1,693. 
= bide., canttie 2 p. 130,967. Philippopolis, see Plovdiv. ~ 
Pesquilerto, R., th. of Rio Grande del Norte, see Daingean 


Philipstown, 

Phillipsburg, c., New Sener, U.S.A., on Delaware 
R.; water-power, machinery, ry. wks. ; 
and pulp; p. 19,253. 

are lok, f., central Siam; temples; weaving; 


pulorina (Florina), prefecture, Greece ; oceupied 
by Bulgaria, April 1941, restored to Greece by ~ 
ee treaty of 1947; p. 154,752; cap. P., p. 
11,726. 

Phnom Fenh, cap., Cambodia, Indo-China; 
rice, cotton PD. . 102.678. 


wines; p. 17,769. 
a Css Hungary, on bank of Danube R., opposite 
Buda, and connected therewith by suspension 
= bridge, the two cs. forming the Hungarian cap. 
of ee (see Budapest). 
‘Petah Tiava, ¢., Israel, agr. centre; oranges; 
5 Seat chemicals, metal goods, tanning; p. 


tes 1 I., uninhabited I., Antarctic Ocean, be- 
longing to Norway; a. ‘about 94 sa. m. Phoenix, t., i 
Peterborough, ¢., Ont., Canada; flour milling,| cotton, fruits, livestock; p. 95,414. . 
electrical meray “hardware; p. 25,350. Phoenix Group, Js., in Pacific, part, of Gilbert and 
ones mun. Soke of Peterborough, Ellice I. colony; a. 16 sa. m.; U.S. now have — 
th. ; snail “pricks, tiles; p. 54.010. Prone rights over Canton and Enderbury, Pp. 
“Soke of, administrative c0., Eng.; a. 
a is 64, is Phthiotis and Phocis, prefecture, Greece; cap. 
; h, B. Aberdeen, Scot.; granite,| Lamia; p. (of prefecture) 216,416. 
13,234. ‘- Piacenza, 4 + hb Emilia, Italy; a. 965 sa. m.; 
Petermann P. land; alt. 9,175 Dp 
tersburg, t., tario, ene ; Piacenza, t., Italy; cath., palaces, arsenal; motor 
-etersbure, ea Alaska, U. Baa: PD. 1,323. — ears, chemicals, cement; p. 79,402. 


- 


2 ee. 


tf ‘Anahi, U.S.A.; winter resort; 


7 
4 


i 
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vineyards, olives; p. 1,000. 


cattle, cotton, sugar, tobacco, rubber; silver, 
iron and lead; p. 951,322. 7 
Piave, R., N.E. Italy, 125 m., flows to Adriatic. 
Piazza Armerina, Sicily, Italy; oil, wines and 
nuts; p. 28,420. 
Pibor, ¢., 8.E. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; p. 1,000. 


. Picardy, old prov., France, which included all the 


Somme dep. and parts of Pas de Calais, Aisne 
and Oise; old battle sites, Agincourt. and 
Crécy. 

Pichincha, prov., Ecuador; a. 6,218 sq. m.; cap. 
Quito—the capital of Ecuador; p. 303,480. 
Pickering, urb. dist., mkt. t., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 
church with murals; iron, bricks; p. 4,018. 

Pico da Bandeira, min., Brazil; alt. 9,462 ft. 

Picton, t., S.I., N.Z.; freezing wks.; tourist and 
fishing centre. 

bale spt., Nova Scotia, Canada; coal; p. 


3,069. 

Pidurutalagala, min., Ceylon; alt. 8,295 ft.; 
highest peak in Ceylon. ‘ 
Piedmont, region, N. Italy; a. 9,813 sq. m.; rice, 
wheat, vines, fruits; silk, cottons, woollens ; 

Pp. 3,485,000. 

Piedras Negras, frontier t., Mexico; cattle mkt., 
coal, silver, zinc and copper; p. 15,663. 

Pierre, ¢., Missouri R., S$. Dakota, U.S.A.; st, 
cap.; D. 4,600. 

Pietermaritzburg, ¢t., Natal, S. Africa; named 
after Piet Retief and Gerhardus Maritz, two 
Boer leaders; cap. of Natal; p. 63,162. 

Pietersburg, ¢., Transvaal, S. Africa; gold, 
asbestos, tin; cereals, tobacco, cotton, oranges, 
lemons; p. 15,961. 

Pietpotgieters Rust, t., Transvaal, S. Africa. 

Piet Retief, ¢., Transvaal, S. Africa; tobacco, 
fruit, mealies, wattle gr. in dist.; p. 4,721. 

Pikes Peak, min., Col., U.S.A.; alt. 14,109 ft. 

Pila (Schneidemiih]), mjtg. t., N.W. Poland, N. of 
Poznafi; p. 11,000. 

Pilar, t., Paraguay; p. 10,000. 

Pilatus, min., Switzerland; alt. 6,988 ft. 

yk (Pillau), t., spt., U.S.S.R.; shipbuilding, 

ng. 

Pilcomayo, R., rising in 8. Bolivia, and flowing 
through the Gran Chaco, separates W. Para- 
guay from Argentina; trib. of the Paraguay; 


1,400 m. 

Pilibhit, ¢., Uttar Pradesh, India; rice, pepper, 

sugar; p. 25,000. 

Pilion, celebrated min., 8. of Mt. Ossa, Thessaly, 
Greece ; alt. 5,810 ft. 

Pillau, see Pilawa. 

Pillon Pass, Switzerland; alt. 5,092 ft, 

Pilsen, see Plzefi, 

a Peru; hol, resort; exports sugar; 


D. 2,000. 

Pimlico, dist., Westminster, London, Eng, 

Pimpri, former Dang st., Bombay, India; a, 73 
8qd.m.; Dp. 4,485, 

Pinar del Rio, prov., W. Cuba; a, 5,211 sq. m.: 
tobacco; p. 398,794, 

Pinar del Rio, t., Cuba, tobacco; p. 77,051. 

Pind, ¢., W. Punjab, Pakistan; coal; p. (with 
Dadan Khan) 117,445, 

Pindus, min. chain, between Thessaly and Albania, 
Greece ; highest peak 8,050 ft. 


Pine Bluff, c., Arkansas, U.S.A.; cotton, motor- 


cars; Dp. 21,290. 

Pine Creek, ¢., Arnhem Land, Northern Terr., 
Australia; gold; p. 115. 

Pinerolo, t., Italy, 8.W. of Turin; cath,; silk, 
cotton, woollens; p. 22,890. 

Pines, Is. of, dependency of Fr. col. of New Cale- 
donia; a, 58 sq. m,; convict settlement ; 
‘p. about 570. 

Pinetown, t., Natal; residentl. township; citrus 
fruits; p. 5,434, 

Pingyang, see Pyongyang. 

Pingyuan, prov., China, cap. t., Sinsiang. 

Pinios R., flows into G. of Thessaloniki, Greece. 

Pinjarra, t,, W. Australia; rly. junction; timber 
and stock-raising dist. 

Pinkiang (Harbin), ¢,, on Sungari R., Manchuria, 
China; p. 662,000. 
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.. Byelorussia, U.S.S.R.3 p. 25,000. 
Piombino, t., Itaiy; port for Elba I.; p. 26,238. 
Piotrkow, industl t., Poland, S. of Lodz; p. 40,000. 
Piqua, t., Ohio, U.S.A., N. of Dayton; ironwks., 
a agen ao ; t 

see Peiraieus. : 

Pirano, spt., Istria, Trieste Terr.; salt, wines, 
Olives; p. 14,875. : 

Pirecicaba, t.. Sio Paulo, Brazil; sugar, cattle, 
coffee, oranges; p. 31,923. 

Pirmasens, ¢., Rhineland—Palatinate, Germany, 
S.W. of Mannheim; leather goods, musical 
instruments; p. 50,600. ; é . 

Pirna, t., Saxony, Germany; tanning, brewing, 
glass blowing, po > DP. 33,627. 

Pirot, ¢., nr. Bulgarian border, Jugoslavia; p. 
13,033. 

Pisa, c., Arno R., Italy; famous leaning tower, 
cath. univ.; mineral baths, cotton, silk; p. 


‘oods, silk, macaroni; p. 74,020. 
» E. Pacific; a. 2sq.m.; British col. ; 
ines. Henderson, Ducie, and Oeno Is.; sweet 
potatoes, bananas, oranges, coconuts; p. 124, 
eee a ean of the mutineers of the 
“ oun! 5 es 


t, grain, , 
Pitlochry, burgh, Perth, Se a summer resort ; 
burgh, Fife, Scot.; fisheries; p. 
1,605. 


Pittsburgh, c., Penns., U.S.A.; B.C. cath., coll., 
Carnegie Library and Institute; port on Ohio 
R.; centre of richest American coalfield; 
natural gas, petroleum, iron and steel, machin- 
ery. metal goods, meat packing, glass; p. 


732.000. 
Pittsfield, c., Mass. U.S.A.; textiles, paper, 
plastics, elect. machinery, hol. resort; p. 


54,000. 
Pittston, ¢., Penns., U.S.A.; anthracite, coal, 


machinery; p. 19,000. 
Piura, NV. dep., Peru; a. 15,190sq.m.; p. 491,516. 
Piura, U., Peru; p. 23,221. 
Placentia, spt. Newfoundland, Canada;  p. 


538. 

Plainfield, c., N.J., U.S.A., sub. New York City; 
printing, motor lorries, machinery, chemicals, 
hosiery ; p, 42,153. ‘ 

Plaistow, dist., E. London, Eng 

Plassey, vil., 


rand and Uruguay Rs. flowing to the Atlantic 
between tina and Uruguay, 170 m.; 
width at head 25 m., at mouth, 188 m. 
Plattsburg, N.Y., U.S.A., port of L, Champlain; 
tourist centre; military post; p, 16,351. 
Plauen, t., Germany; lace; p. 110,300. 
Plenty, Bay of, on the Pacific, N.E. est. N. I., New 
Zealand; 130 m, wide. 
Pleven, fortfd. t., Bulgaria; 


many mosques; 
me 1877; 


— woollens, silks, wines; 

r. z 

Plock, ¢., on Vistula R., nr. Warsaw, Poland; 
agr.; p. 28,508. 

ee Se par., Ross and Cromarty, Scot. ; fishing; 


Pp. 650. 

Ploesti, t., Prahova: dist., Romania; petroleum; 
p. 105,114, 

Plombiéres, ¢., France; wat. pl.; p. 1,565. 

Plonsk, c., Poland, N.W. of Warsaw; grain, 
sugar-beet; p. 7,866. 

Plovdiv (Philippopolis), c., on Marica R., Bulgaria ; 
wheat, fruit, silks, woollens, tobacco, attar of. 
roses; Greek cath.; p. 125,440. 

Plumstead, dist., S.E. London, Eng, 

Plymouth, co. bor., spt., dockyard, c., Devon, Eng., 
on Plymouth Sound; comprises the “three 
towns” of P., Devonport, and Stonehouse ; 
Hoe, famous for Drake’s game of bowls; B.C. 
ool eee museum; shipbuilding; yp. 


oy 


Bengal, India; English victory 
or Rio de la Plata; estuary of the ~ 


* 
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Pilerim | Hall, ; Pontevedra, spt., Spain; fishing; 989, et 
fram bie Ponthierville, ¢., nr. Stanley “Falls Ome ‘ 


"Gnclich colony ; Congo; _p, 
tons, woollens ; je agr. mach.; p. 9,585. 
Pontiac, ¢., on Clinton R., Michigan, U\S.A.; 
fishing ana iabooene: motor cars, rubber goods, 
machinery, varnish: p. 75,000. 
Pon fo) Borneo, Indonesia; exports 
rubber, copra ; P. 45,196. 
Pontine Is., off W. cst. “of ttaly, in Tyrrhenian Sea 
&.4$5q.m.; p. 6, 
&% Grisons, Switzerland, E. of St. 


ve 
‘ 


rae ver 


: ee Penns., U.S.A.; coal; p. 15 
‘ynlimmon. ESA: coal: » aan 


Wales ; alt. 2.469 ft, lin 
y x Czechoslovakia : brewing. ; 


Se? 
eo 
sg 


D. 117,814. 


> Moritz ; are resort. 
Bete, poms ca teats Yenc res urb. dist., mkt. t., WDO! - 
| Piedmont and Lombardy to the Adriatic; 340 Z mouth, Eng.; coal, iron: p. ey +t mw 
, ‘ontypridd, urb. : is 
__ Pocatello, t., —_ U.S.A.; rly. wks.; livestock ; “ iron ; gti a» Ege aS ee ie 
ed > P. oe tee a onza I., Pontine Is. Italy: serge wheat, flax; 
ee . mkt, t., E.R. Yorks, Eng.;| fishing; oe te mining ; tse m. poet 
a milling, ceniaoag gy tiles ; D. 17,700. Poole, mun. . spt., mkt. t., Dorset, Eng, ; 
f Oh ered ieee, ine race voter"  fshertes 
4 e, par. 3 5 
r f Podolsk, ¢..U.8.8.R.. 8. of Moscow ; silks, cement ; ~ farming; p. 1,294. Te ; 
' . 72,422, ‘oona, t., Bombay, India; seat of Bomba: 
> Podrinye, dist., W. Serbia, Jugoslavia; antimony. government during fainy season; ‘notte. 
2 | Pointe-a-Pitre, ch. t., Grande Terre ‘* part of Fr. sugar, rice; p. 258,197. ; 
Pe: Overseas Dep. of Guadeloupe be —- i —— ae Colombia ; Neer 
"4 4 s v.; £0 ver, , > 
oe Réunion, ae r, P um, copper nearby ; 
Pi - Sspt., Congo Terr., pts We Flanders, Belgium; woollens, 
5 Fr. Equatorial Africa; aerodrome; ¢ linens, hops; Pp. 12,393. = ot mp 
a copper Frances univ Ly 9,164. Poplar, metropolitan bor., E. London, Eng., 


Thames-side ; industl. dist.; p. 174, 760. 
volcano, ur. Puebla, . Mexico; alt. 


spt., Saurashtra, India; cement, 

silk, cotton ; imports coal, dates, timber, 

machinery, petroleum ; birthplace of Mahatma 
Gandhi; p. 65,000. 

Porcupine R., flows through Yukon and Alaska, 
Arctic Ocean. 


f cloth; p, 48,546. 

_ Poland, rep., Europe; a. 121,131 sq. m.; inde- 

__ pendence 1918 ; N.. plain; Carpathians in 8. ; 
seh. -=‘Rs.: Vistula ‘and tributaries; climate: 
i hot summers, very cold winters, moderate 


sheep, horses, pigs; minerals : coal, iron, steel, 


ee we a Italy; cath.; cottons, silks, - 

_ petroleum, natural gas, potash; cap. Warsaw: | tery: p. 82,506 ~. 
> overrun and devastated in Second W World War: | Pori (Biérneborg), spt., 8. Finland, at mouth of 
DP. 23,929,757. Kokemden 2.; copper refinery, i mills, 


Policastro, t., on Tyrrhenian Sea, Italy. 
 Polilio, sali f off E.cst. Luzon, Philippines. 
Renfrew, Scot.; sub. of Glas- 
gow; industl. and residentl. 
egg . Glasgow, Scot. ; residentl, 
Poltava, industl. tine USS. R.: horses, 


match, paper and pulp wks.; p. 40,1 
spt., on G, of Finland, nr. Tielsinkl, 
pee t.. Berne, Switzerland ; watches; p. 
Porsanger Fjord, N. Norway. 
Porsgrunn, spt., Norway; timber, 3.080. 


4 tle, grain; = 130,305. engineering, porcelain, explosives; p. 8. 
Polynesia, sub.-div., Oceania, I. groups in Pacific | Port Alfred, ¢., Cape of Good Hope, 8. Africa 
within 30° N. and 8. of y resort ; harbour cairaisio too shallow for large 
: 135° E. and W. Longitude. boats; p. 5,937. 
_ Pomerania, former . N. Germany; part left | Port Amelia, spt., Mozambique; sisal, coconuts, 


to Germany, on + bank of the Oder R., now 


cotton, maize, groundnuts ; D. 34,885. 
in land of Mecklenburg, Soviet Zone; farming. 


Port Antonio, t., "Jamaica, W. "Indies: dD. 5,482. 
aad Ronee fishing. Port Arthur (Lushun), spt., Manchuria; joint 
; or Mainland, one of the Orkney Is. Chinese—Russian naval base; by Sino-Soviet 
iaeean ss c., California, U.S.A.; fruit-culture; Treaty of 1950 to come under full Chinese con- 
f p. 32 trol] in 1952; p. 142,184. 
is Reemgeineteatics c., Italy, stood 13 m. S.E. of | Port Arthur, port on L. ‘Superior, Ontario, Canada ; 
Naples, at foot of Vesuvius ; desta yen 4.99: 79, lumbering, mining, grain, milling, export 
- . site discovered in 1748 ; 3 many most interesting | _ centre; p. 24,426. 

excavations; also modern ec. nearby; fine | Port Arthur, t., Texas, U.S.A. ; p, 46,140, 
_ church, with famous collection of silver and | Port au Prince, spt., Haiti, W. Indies; coffee, 


_ gold plate. . 
Ponape I., Caroline Is., Pac. Oc.; copra, ivory t., on Spencer G., 8. Australia ; 
fine harbour; p. 3,270. 


nuts, starch, bauxite; a. 134 sq. m.; p. 11,467. 
‘ort aux Basque, port, Newfoundland, Canada ; 


Ponca City, t., Oklahoma, U.S.A.; p. 16,794. 
Ponce, t., Puerto Rico; W. Indies ; coffee, sugar, 

Port Bannatyne, vil., Bute, Scot. ; summer ee ad 
or i al p. 1,584. 


Pondicherry, TI Data aeEs ettiacaete daskadin 
i F ch settlem' ; 
as? Port Blair, spt., Burma; penal settlement. 
Port Chalmers, bor., 8. I., New Zealand; docks, 


cotton, rice; a. of dist. 115 sq. m.: p. (of 
shipyards; p. 2,020. 


gee ¢ dist. G. of Good Hope, 8 
Oo ve 2 ope, 5. 

mber. Port Chester, ¢., N.Y., U.S.A., on Long I. Sound: 
— resort, cottons and woollens; p. 


" pont-d-Mousson, 1, Moselle R., F ironwks., 
:: ~Mousson, t., -» France ; Ww! 
paper, velvet, cement wks.; p 10,239. - i ae ah Pa Semaine aie 
onta Delgada, ‘ort Colbo: Canad 4 
ee. smelting ; nickel, copper refining; p. 


ch, t., spt., San Miguel I., Azores; 
eg a t.35P: — pets, rly. junction; 
id y. ; 
pe hs Port Elizabeth, spt., on Algoa Bay, C. of Good 
Hope, 8. Africa; exports skins, wool, ostrich 


. aati rice, eee ae bacco, ‘bananas, cattle, 
jerked beef; p. 600 

ponnien: faa Tien Austrian frontier, 

Pontefract, mun. bor., W.R. Yorks., Eng.; cas. 

ruins; coal sacking iron, tanning, brass, 


Pp Eugenia, C.. w est. Lower California, Mexico. 
et ee Spain, PLease. est., coe 
bordering Portugal ; r- 7 sg. m.; 
livestock, fisheries; p. 678,052. a 


ne 
~ - ” = 
: } fis sod 
ee a ae As 


feathers, mohair; foundries, soap, chemicals, 
food preservation, sawmills; p. 65,271. 

Port Ellen, spt., Islay, Argyll, Scot.; fishing, 
distilling; p. 750. 

PAE, oa vil., I. of Man, Eng.; seaside resort, 


Port j Eaxington, N. point, of Coburg Peninsula, N. 
Terr., Australia. 
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Port. Sunlight, 


ree Prenat ti, poe epee Pre terminus 
o rly. on Kasa’ p. 
Por Fuad, t.. y Egypt: N. entrance to Suez Canal ; 


Port Gent, spt., Gabon, Fr. Eq. Africa; exports 
‘ wrk etl mahogany, ebony ; sawmills, fishing ; 


Port Glasgow, burvh, spl., Renfrew, Scot.: ship- 


build: engineering, sails, timber; p. 21,519. 
Port t Hamilton, , part of S. Korea, in Korea 


Port Harcourt, ep, Nigeria ; palm oil, groundnuts : 
Port ‘Herald, t., jpplatnec ng Protectorate, Africa ; 
fruit, dairying, 


Port Hunter, N.S. W..  Laatwlion port for New- 
"east! 
Port Huron, ¢., Mich., U.S.A.; on L,. Huron; 


summer resort, mineral springs, dry docks, 
grain elevators; motor car parts; p. 40,000. 
Port Jackson, N.S.W., Australia ; natural harbour 


_ for Sydney, r 
Port Kembla, spt., NeS.W., Australia; S. of 
Wollongong ; iron ~— steel wks., textiles. 


Port Laoighise, mkt. t., Laoighis, Ireland; corn- 
mills; p. 3,166. 

Port Lincoin, spt., S. Australia; exports wheat, 
frozen meat, tallow, wool; p. 3,963. 

Port Louis, cap., Mauritius, Indian Ocean; ch. 
commercial centre of col.; p. 69,471. 

Port Lyautey, t,, Fr. Zone, Morocco; developed 
‘since 1912; Sropy grain; p. 56,604. 

Port Macquarie, ¢., on cst. of NS. W., on Hastings 

, Australia; p. 2,906.. 

Port Mahon, see Mahon. 

Port Maria, ¢., Jamaica, W. Indies; p. 3,167. 

Port Moody, terminus, Canadian Pacific Rly., Van- 

_ couver, Brit. Columbia; p: 1,512. 

Port Moresby, spt., ch, t., Papua, New Guinea; 
promising copper deposits ; exports copra, 
sandalwood, coffee, rubber, shell; p. 2,503. 

Port Natal, seé Durban. 

Port Nelson, spt., at mein of Nelson R., Hudson 
B., Manitoba, Canada 

Port ‘Nolloth, spt., C, of Good ee Union of 8. 
Africa ; copper mining dist.; p. 1,472. 

Port of Spain, cap., Trinidad, W. Indies; cocoa, 
sugar, asphalt; p. 100.235. 

Port Okha, spi., Saurastra, India; exports cement, 
salt, oilseeds, chemicals. 


» Port Patrick, resort, on W. cst., Wigtown, Scot. 


Port Phillip, ‘Victoria, Australia ; land-locked bay, 
with Melbourne on N., Geelong on W. 

Port Pirie, spt., 8. Australia smelting ores; 
wheat, minerals: YD. 12.031 

Port Radium, t on Gr. ee Lake, N.W. Terr., 
Canada ; pitchblende deposits; p. 300. 

Port Royal, t., Jamaica, nr. Kingston; dock- 


yard, 

Port Said, spt., Egypt, N. ore Suez Canal ; 

erg ; cotton; p. a gee ae 
‘or’ fe) an, Eng.; resort; 
aa. boatbuilding. 

Port Shepstone, ¢., cst. Natal, S. Africa; sugar, 
bark, fibre, maize, fruit, dairying, poultry; 
cement ; Dp. 2,209. 

Port Sudan, spi., N. of Suakin, Anglo-EKgyptian 
Sudan; p. 47,900 


coaling 
5 vil. 


factories; p. 6,000. 
Swettenham, spi., Selangor, Malaya; exports 

tin, rubber, copra, pineapples ; Pp. 11,800. 

Port Talbot, mun. bor., impt. iron- and steel-wks., 
Glamorgan, 8. Wales; copper, coal; p. 43.670. 

Port pr ame, spt., Egypt, 8, end of Suez canal; p, 


Port Vendres, spt., nr. bite em dep. Pyrénées- 
Orientales, France ; D. 3,0 

Port William, spt., Wien pe Dp. 576. 

Portadown, t.,.on Bann R., , N. Ireland; 
linen, farming : Pp. 13, OSL. 

Portaferry, ‘spt, Down, N. 
fisheries, 

Portage, ¢., Wisconsin, U.S.A.; iron; p. 7,018. 

Portage la. Prairie, spt., Manitoba, Canada’; grain 
exports; p. 7,620. 


Portalegre, z. Portugal ; cath, ; pa Dp. 12,046, 
Portartington, t., Offaly, Ireland farming; p. 
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Porto 


Ireland; shipping, | 
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rtbou, ¢., on Fr. side of Franco-Spanish border, 
= opposite Rosas on : Mediterranean est. 
el arena mkt. t. trim, N. Ireland ; linen. 
Portgordon, vil., Bantt era ; fisheries; p. sh 


Porthcawl, urb. dist., Glam., Wales ; resort; 
iron; p. 9,210. 


as 


Portishead, urb. dist., Somerset, Eng. ; enionins; , 


. 4,440. 
Posthnatektajares Banff, Scot.; fisheries. 


Portland, t., spt., Maine, U.S.A.; commercial cap. — 


Maine; packing, canning, engineering, 
paper, woollens, matches, cod, 
D. 86,000. 


Portland, ¢., Oregon, U.S.A; gr. wheat and flour ~ 


foundries, meat packing; 
3,462. 


ae 
Portland, spt., Victoria, Australia; p. 


Pp. 


Portland Canal, fiord. N.W. cst. of America, 
bet Alaska and Brit. — 


Portland, L of, peninsula, urd. dist. (with dockyard 
and ex-convict prison), 4 m. 


8. of Weymouth, — 


Dorset, Eng.; Bill of Portiand at extremity: 


fishing and quarrying; p. 14,730. 


Portlethen, par., Kincardine, Scot., p. 872. 
Portmadoc, on dist., spt., on adoc Bay, 


coe me. Wales; copper and slate export; 

p. 4,064. 

Porto, see Oporto. 

Porto Alegre, cap. ¢., Rio Grande do Sul st., Brazil ; 
exports preserved meats, rice, timber, 
tobacco; textiles, chemicals, furniture, brewing, 
metallurgy ; p. 310,817. 

Porto d’Anzio, spt., on ‘l'yrrhenian Sea, Italy. 

Porto Empedocle, spt., Sicily, Italy; sulphur ref., 
flour, furniture, lime, gypsum; p. 14,764. 


Porto Novo, cap., Dahomey, Fr. W. Africa; nr. 
Bight of Benin; p. 30,827. 
Porto Seguro, spt. & Baia, Brazil. 


Porto ieee a og B. est. Corsica, French ; p. 5.304. — 


Porto Velho, cap., Guaporé st., Brazil; p. 5,000. 
Portobello, resori, Firth of Forth, Scot. ; bricks, 


-. Sardinia, Italy; exports iron 
ore 5 ie 


Portree, par., only t., on I. pe Scotland : 
fishing, small tweed mill; Pp. 2,1 


Portrarh, a = Coleraine, intvin, Ne Treland; — 


Bee a fortfd. I., between Portsmouth and 
Langston Harbours. 

Portslade-ty-tiea, peer nr. Brighton, E. 

naval port, Hants, Eng. ; 


. bor., 
opposite I. of Wight, has largest naval establish- 
ment in the world; Portsmouth is the garrison 
t.; Portsea has the naval dockyards, Landport 
is residtl., and Southsea is a popular modern 
wat. pl. within the bor. a@.; across the harbour is 
Gosport; Dp. 240,550. 

Portsmouth, t., New Har U.S:A. ; summer 
resort, naval dockyard, cotton; the 1905 
Peace Treaty between Japan and Russia was 

iron and steel 


negotiated here; p. 20,000. 
Portsmouth, c., Ohio, U.S.A.3 
goods, aircraft, boots, — bricks : D. 44,000. 
Distance spt., Virginia, U 8.A.; naval dock- 
~ 0 farm produce, cotton, tly. wks.; p. 


Portsoy, spt., burgh, nr. Banff, Scot.; fisheries, 
distilleries; p. 1,674. 

Portugal, rep., Toerian peninsula, 8.W. Europe: 
a. 35,404 sq. m.; interior mountainous, with 
wide, ‘fertile valleys; mild winter, hot summers ; 
agr.: cereals, fruit, ete. ; livestock ; ‘cork, pine, 
and other timbers ; copper ; fisheries; textiles, 
pottery, tanning, wine, olive oil; cap. Lisbon: 
P. 7,722,152. 

Portugal lete, spt., nr. Bilbao, Biscay prov., Spain; 


p. 10, 
Po! st., Venezuela; cap. Guanare; p. 
87,151. 


Portiiguesa, R., Venezuela, trib. of Apure R.: 


Portagusse East Africa, see Mozambique. 
Guinea, Senegambia, W. Africa, 

pete est. of Africa and surrounded’ oy 

French terr. ; a, 13,948 sa/:m.; cap: t. Bolama ; 
ch, spt. Bissau; 
rubber, wax; p. 351,089. 

Portuguese Timor, col., E. Indies; mins. ; copra, 
coffee, cocoa ice, hides, wax, 


. maize, 
timber; cap. Deli; a. 7,540 sq.m.; p. 463,796. 


ee 


palm nuts, groundnuts, , 


2 


mining reg. 


Presteign, urb. dist 
Wales; p 206; 
é, "Oni. _——: furniture; p. 6,704, 


see Poznan. ; cot 
Possnéck, old. t. Thuri aa ot Eng. : — _ on and rayon textiles, plastics, iron, 
Postilion 18. Lesser Sunda Is. Indonesia; coco- 


aes here in 1745; bricks, soap, brewing; 
mo mun. bor. N.W. of Manch ieee0. 

es D. 

Prestwick, burgh. seaside resort, Ayr . Scot. ; ‘imapt. 
centre and trans-Atlantic airport ; PD 


- 855 8a 
Swe tof t) 25-423. 
S. Africa; 


administrative cap., Union of 8. Africa, 
uae fine parliamentary buildings, wide 
boulevards ; impt. tr. centre D. 236,367. 
prefecture, fortfd. t., on G.’ of Arta, 
ed. shipping tr.; p. (of prefecture) 
73,423, a ) 9,637. 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; lead, 


Price, ae USA. coal, asphalt; p. 6, 
Cn , U.S.A. 5 , asphalt; p. 6,500. 
Prieska, t.. Cape of Good Hope, 8. Africa, on 
R.; sheep, cattle, horses; blue asbes- 
aos Pgs 
-. Macedonia, Jagoslavia ; D. 25,996. 
. spt., Mozambique 
Prince Albert, i, . Saskatchewan, Canada ; lumber- 
ing, furs; p. PR. 508. 


| Potosi, c., Bolivia, on slope of Cerro Gordo de 

ene ayo Tk above aundirel: flourishing 

Stns Pp. 

Potosi, dep., Boli adjoining Chile and Argen- 
tina; nop ge! Te! wate pe 
mines ; Dp. 768,800. 
otrerillos, t. 


: on uestions, z 

* sugar, optical ; Dp. ‘ fruit; p. 2,520. 

Norfolk, Prince Albert Peninsula, dist., Victoria I., Arctic 
+ Broads. Arctic 
- vm 


Prince Albert Sound, inlet, ‘Victoria I., 
Potteries, The, dist., N. Staffs, Eng.; centre of Canada, 
Prince Edward I. , Cenada; a, 2,184 sq. m 


eap. Ch rin ap fox farms; p. 95,047. 
George, t. , Brit. Columbia; Canada ; Dp. 


Prince of Wales L., off coast of C. York Peninsula, 
Queensland, Australia. 
Prince of Wales, C., Bering Strait, Alaska. 
Prince Rupert, c., Brit. Columbia, and Pacific port 
of the Canadian National Rly., Canada; p. 6,714, 
Princes Risborough, mkt. t., Bucks., Eng. ; chairs, 
brewing; p. 2,438. 
Princeton, bor., New Jersey, U.S.A.; seat of 
Princeton Univ.; p. 7,719. 
Princetown, , Devon, "Eng. : nv. Dartmoor pri- 
Principe and S. Tomé, Portuguese 18,, G. of Guinea, 
Africa; a, 372 sa. m. products, cacao, coffee, 
pfoceaa Argent dears a0. ti Dp. 12,700 
> f agr. centre; ij 
ae (Pripyat), Z .» U.8.8.R,, trib. of Daieper B/: 


Pripet Marshes, U.S.8.R.; 30,000 8g. m.; greater 
part reclaimed. 


25. 
¢., New York, U.S.A., on Hudson 
and wale agr. imple- 


"7,661 
Karelia, U.S.8.R., on L. 
Onega ; cellulose, paper; p. 2,000. 
par., Wores., Eng.; hops, farming; p. 


Poznan, prov., W: Poland; a. 15,152 sq. m.; 

7x stock-raising, . mnfs. including loco- 

 _ motives; p. 2,422,100. 

' Poznan, t. of prov., oldest cap. of Poland, on 
_— ‘Warta R.; cath., univ.; mnfs.; p. 297,000 
Pozoblanco, t., Spain; cattle fairs, lead ‘mines ; 


ie ee: _— cap., Kosmet, Jugoslavia, on te Ris 
_ Pozzuoli, ¢ a nr. Naples, Italy, ancient Puteoli; many mosques, sugar and coffee; p. 19,822 
mineral baths, ordnance works; notable spt., Yucatan, Mexico; sisal; ware- 


ruins; Dr 150. 

_ ‘Praded (Altvater), Mtns., Czechoslovakia. 
| Praesté, ¢. on Fakse Fjord, Zealand, Denmark ; 
b Prague (Praha), cap., Czechoslovakia; picturesque 


t, S.W. Siberia, U.S.8.R., nr. 
Stalinsk; metallurgy; A 107,227. 
Prome, t., on Irrawaddy Burma; silk, rice, 
cotton, ‘tobacco: Ds 25,295. (2, ahd 
Propriano, t., 


ancient c. on Vitava R.; univ., founded in 0, fe is Be ii France ; 
1848; extensive mnfs.; machinery, sugar, ale t., ea Bug 8., Ukraine, USSR: 
e - er, milling, chemicals; p. 923,946. mnfs. ; 10,000. 

_ Prato, t., nr. Florence, Italy; cath., medieval Prosna, F., - Poland, a, of Warta R.; 120m. 


Prostjow"t ., Mora’ Czechoslovakia; match- 
making tiewine. 


__ woollens, machinery ; 2; 67,800. 7 malt and sugar; geese- 
Prebalichash Balkhash), t., Kazakhstan, U.S.8.R.; breeding: p. 31,718. 
; copper. : 4 (p. 2,218. | Provence, old maritime prov., S.B, France; ‘now 


deps. Var. Basses-Alpes, Bouches-du-Rhéne, and- 
part of Vaucluse. 

Providence, c., at head of Narragansett Bay, 
Rhode I., U.S.A.; impt. mnfs. and educational 
institutions: textiles, gadinestais. jewellery ; 
distributing centre for New England; seat of 
Brown Univ. ; p. 263,504. 


Lanes, Eng., N. of Blackpool ; 
_ Pregel, Preseli. Poland dios (125 m.) to Frisches Haff, 
Kaliningrad. 


_ Prescot, urb. dist., mftg. t., S.W. Lanes, Eng., nr. 
_- Liverpool; mkt, _ elec. cable indus.; p. 


pe a cee br on |PaEaed ae  s 
a: ‘Re Tio, . shore @ 5 P ‘ 
a meas Ja ee furnaces; p. 23,500. 


sD. 8,223. 


co. bor., . port, on Ribble Lancs, — 


on burgh, nr, Edinburgh, E. Lothian, 
Seot.: “Bonnie Prince. Charlie” defeated 


Prince Albert. ¢. €ape of Good Hope, 8, ee 


Gaus. taaioron and mnfs.; much forest land: : 


- mkt. t., on Lugg R., Gaaiog. " 


Pa a 


— 


Vo 


il all 


ee a Si” hlTFom”= ee 
i rs 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Prudhoe, wrb. dist., Northumberland, Eng.; coal; 
p. 9,331. 

Prussia, old st., former kingdom, Germany; cap. 
Berlin; sak Tash partitioned between Russia 
and Poland. 

Pruszkow, t., Poland, nr. Warsaw; electr. plant; 
p. 25,096. . 
Prui, R., flows between Romania and Bessarabia 
from the Carpathian Mtns. to the Black Sea; 

360 m. 

Przemysl, frontier t., on boundary between Poland 
and Ukrainian §.S.R. on the San R.; timber, 
leather, corn; p. 37,000. 

Przemyslaw, t., mr. Szczecin, Poland; beer, 
tobacco, sugar, woollens; p. 22,357. 

Psel, R., U.S.S.R., flows to the Dnieper R. at 
Kremenchug; 300 m. 

Pskov, region, R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R.; cap. P. on 
Velykaya R.; flax tr., leather, sawmills, flour 

. mills, cordage; p. 59,898. ‘ 

Pucalpa, cree port, Peru, on Ucayali R.; oilfield; 
Pp. 2,368, 

muse, ue. bor., t.. W.R. Yorks, Eng.; mnfs. ; 
PD. 30,320. 

Pudukkottai, S. India, former Madras Sts., now 
merged into M., Indian Union; a. 1,179 sq. m.; 
p. 438,348, 

Puebla, si., Mexico; a. 13,124 sq. m.; agr.: 
coffee and sugar growing; p. 1,294,620. 

Puebla, one of the oldest and most impt. cs. of 
Mexico; alt. 7,137 ft.; gr. tr. cottons, woollens ; 
p. 148,701. 

Pueblo, c., on Arkansas R., Colorado, U.S.A.; 
coal; iron- and steel-wks.; copper, gold and 
silver smelted; p. 60,000. 

Puentearéas, t., Spain, ur. Vigo; wine growing, 
porcelain; p. 14,634. 

mpeme. Gall, t., Cordoba, Spain; olive oil; p. 


002, 

Puerto Alfaques, spt., E. cst. Spain. 

Puerto Aysen, ¢., Chile; centre of sheep-farming 
area; Dp. 3,767. 

Puerto Berrio, river port, Colombia, on Magdalena 
R.; serves Medellin; p. 5,487. 

Puerto Bolivar, port, G. of Guayaquil, Ecuador; 
serves Machala, 

Puerto Cabello, spt., Venezeula, on the Caribbean 
8., nr. Valencia; large exports; p. 22,087. 

Puerto Colombia, t., Colombia; resort; former 
ocean port for Barranquilla; p. 4,896. 

Puerto Cortes, spt., Honduras rep.; p. 8,000. 

Puerto de Santa Maria, spt., Cadiz, Spain; wine, 


glass. 

Puerto Mexico, see Coatzacoalcos. 

Puerto Montt, spt., Chile; in sheep-farming dist. ; 
term. of longitudinal rly,; p. 79,060. 

Pustio. Neeiet, spt., Chile; wool, frozen meat; 
p. 6,273. 

Puerto Plata, t.. Dominican rep.; p. 17,059. 

Puerto Real, spt., Andalusia, Spain; summer re- 
sort; wine and oil trade; p. 14,854. 

Puerto Rico, W. Indian I., Greater Antilles, ceded 
by Spain to U.S.A. in 1898; a. 3,423 sa. m.: 
coffee, sugar, cocoa, tobacco, etc.; cap. San 
Juan; p. 2,146,686, mainly natives of mixed 
Spanish and aboriginal descent. 

Puerto Salinas, spi., Venezuela; oil transhipment 


port. 

Puerto Saurez, river port, Bolivia, on Paraguay R. ; 
collecting centre for rubber, coffee, Brazil nuts. 

Puerto Varas, t., Chile; tourist centre in Chilean 
“ Switzerland”; p. 44,024. 

Puget Sound, Washington, U.S.A, 

Puket, ¢., ch, Siamese pt. on Malay Peninsula; 
tin mines; p. 30,000. 

Pula, spt., Croatia, Jugoslavia; arsenal, naval 
base; cement; ship-breaking; footwear, tar, 
flour, tobacco fishing; p, 22,714. 


Pulacayo, 4, Bolivia; alt. 18,600 ft.; silver 
mines; p. 8,000. (2.605. 
Pulborough, par., Sussex, Eng.; dairying; p. 


Pulo Tantalam, name of strip of land by which 

ees is connected with Malay Peninsula, 
am. . 

Pulo Wai I., Sumatra, Indonesia; hilly, forests: 
ch, pt. Sabang. 

Pultusk, ¢., Poland, on Narew R.; copper-wks., 
woollens, hosiery; p. 8,787. 

Puna, bleak, uninhabited plateau of Peru and 
Bolivia; alt. 12,000 to 18,000 ft. 

Punjab, occupies N.W. angle of northern plain of 

_ India; total a, 99,089 sq. m.; fertile, irrigated 
areas; cereals, sugar. Ii, Punjab belongs to 
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| 5,890,000), W. and Central 
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1 of India (a, 39,016 sa..m.; p. 

Dominion Ir picts Gaminknl @ 
of Pakistan; p. of whole 28,420,000. 3 

Puno, dep., Peru; a. 26,133 sq. m.; ch. t. P. on 

Poe avo tg ie prov. Chile ; rant %: 
S. ¢. in the world i mutton, wool; whaling; 
coal nearby; p. 27,620. 

ta Gallinas, N . point, Colombia, S. America. 

Puntarenas, spt., Costa Rica, Central America ; 
one of the ch. commercial ports of the country, 
stands on Gulf of Nicoya; p. 8,005. 

Purbeck, I. of, dist., Dorset, Eng.; Corfe cas. in 
centre; limestone (Purbeck “‘ marble ’’) quar- 

‘ies. 

Puri | dist., Orissa, India; cap. P., famous for its 
temple and festival of the god Vishnu and his 
monster car, Juggernaut; _p. 25,000. 

Purley, urb. dist., Surrey, Eng.; meuidenmes Pr. 


. 


96,000. 
Purus, R., Peru, trib. of Amazon R.; 1,400 m. 
Pusan, spt., 8. K hides ; Dp. 


orea; rice, beans, 
6. 7 
Puteaux, sub., Paris, France; woollens, dyes; p. 


Putney, S.W. residentl. and industl. Thames-side 
.. London, Eng. 
Putrid Sea, see Gulf of Siwash. 
Puttalam, ¢., Ceylon, on W. cst.; pearl oysters, 
salt; p. 7,792. 
tumayo, R., Ecuador, trib. of Amazon R.; 


700 m. 

Puy-de-Déme, peak, Auvergne Mtns., France: 
alt. 4,806 ft.. 

Puy-de-Déme, dep., France, watered by Allier R.; 
a. 3,090 sq. m.; generally mountainous; agr., 
vineyards; coal, silver, lead; cap. Clermont- 


making ; p. 22,705. 

Pwllheli, mun. bor., spt., resort, Caernarvon, N. 
Wales; p. 3,900. 

Pyapon, ¢t., Burma, in Irrawaddy delta; rice. 

Pyatigorsk, ¢., Caucasus, U.S.S.R.; spa, sulphur 
springs ; p. 62,875. 

Pyinmana, t., Burma; rly. junction; p. 17,656. 

Pvlos, t.,S. Greece, W. of Kalamai; p. 3,315.. 

Pyongyang, c., cap. N. Korea. 

Pyrenees, range of mtns., S.W. Europe, dividing 
France from Iberian Peninsula; 270 m. long; 
pianos peak Pic Nethou, or Maladetta, 11,170 

Pyrenees, min. range, nr. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

Pyrénées, Basses, dep., S.W. France; a. 2,978 sq. 
m.; mainly agr. and live-stock rearing; cap. 
Pau; p. 415,797. ‘ 

Pyrénées, Hautes, dep., S. France; a. 1,750 sq. 
m.; agr., vines, nuts, live-stock, marble 
quarries; cap. Tarbes; p. 201,954. 

Pyrénées-Orientales, dep., 8. France, on Mediter- 
ranean; a. 1,599 sq. m.; wheat, wine, silk- 
worm culture, stock-rearing; cap. Perpignan : 
D. 228,776. 

P§rgos, t., Greece, prov. Elis, nr. Patras; has 
suffered from earthquakes; p. 19,479, 


Pyrmont, ¢., nr. Hanover, Germany; mineral 
springs, 

Pyrmont, sub., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia; stone 
quarries, 


Qain, t., E. Persia; carpets, saffron: p, 000, 
Qais L., Persian Gulf; p. 2,000. aie 
Qaiyara, Al, t. Iraq; route centre; oil resources © 
Qal'a Suatget i Tra Tigris R 
» t., Iraq, on § 

Qalailiya, vil., Jordan; rly. junction, 
Qalyub, t., Egypt; rly. junction; p, 5,000. 
Qalyfibiya, administrative div., Egypt, a. 364 sq. 

m.; p. 690,156. d 
sare loge besenie + gum. 

ara Qum, sa’ ert, Turkmenistan, U.S.S.R. 
Qara Shahr, t., Sinkiang proy., W. China a 
Qara Tepe, t., Iraq; rice. \ 
Qasr el Azraq, t., Jordan; oasis; Tice, ‘ 
Qatar, sheikhdom, includes Q, Peninsula, Persian” 

Se ea under British protection ; p. about 


Qatif, fortfd. t., E] Hasa, Saudi Arabia. 


ir 7. o@ 8. coast of Persia, at entrance of 
Persian G.; hilly: highest pk., 1,381 ft.; 
cereals, vegs., fruit, salt: p. 15 15,000. 

desert region, covering 


__ Lewisham ; 
_ Quakenbriick, 


bh 
: 


vee 


ewe as Ot 
a 
7 aR 


te i 


* oe 
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pulpwood, asbestos, 

eee, copper, fishing: p. 3,331,882; largest c. 
Qutehaes ta Belews ee 
oe . 5. 


o * mrs 
2 
Fog 


af 


Alexandra An 
Mt. Kirkpatrick, 14,600 ft. 


lee 
t 
+~] 
bas 
i 


. Graham L., 
: Moresby I.; valuable halibut fishing industry. 
_ Queen Charlotte cor rte strait separating Vancouver 
f I. from Brit. Columbia mainland, a continuation 
.  . of Johnstone Birait 
- Queen — Land, Antarctica; claimed by Nor- 
{ ice crystal mtns., 10,000 ft. high for 100 
i m. along est. 
» U.S.A.; p. 1,477,901. 


and st. of the Austra- 
. 670,500 sq. m.; great 


b dairying : cattle, sheep, wool; timber; miner- 


als; coal, copper, gold; cap. Brisbane; p. 
> 1,106,415. Cobb. 

Queenstown, see 
Queenstown, t., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa, in the 


a 


sari R. valley; prosperous agr. region; 
DP. 38, 

- Queenstown, t., Tasmania, Australia; p. 3,400. 

. Quelimane, ch. t., Zambesia, Mosambique; rubber, 

i almonds, copra, coffee, cotton, sisal, tea, to- 

i bacco. sugar. wax, ivory; p 8,000. 

- Quelpart (Cheju Do). J., Yellow Sea, 60 m. S of 
Korea (40 m. by 17 m.) belonging to 8. Korea; 
agr. and ee 

Qu Rhodesia; alt, 3,979 ft.; gold- 
7 Pecan: ranching dist. centre; iron 
and steel; tobacco, vegs., citrus fruit; p. 
23,736 ho peer 1,700). 
Queauen, t., E. Argentina; seaside resort. 
aro, st., Mexico; a. 4,432 sq. m.; cereals, 
fruit, minerals; p. 244, 737. 

Queretaro, c.; alt. 6.346 ft.; 134 m. N.W. of the 
c. of Mexico; pottery, cottons, woollens; fine 
government buildings and cath.; here Emperor 

Maximilian was executed; p. 72,9651. 
_ Querimba Is., og Mozambique. 
rey re , nr. Valenciennes, Nord, France; 


- quetta’ ‘dst., t., Baluchistan, Pakistan, at end of 
Bolan Pass, on road to Kan 


Kandahar ; = junction ; 


” a 
< 


_Quibor, ¢., Venezuela, 
Qui 
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tr. and military centre; a al - 
tion by geen 1935 3 : vp. 260" destruc 
co., Guatemala, ae pene of | Ceiro 

Quemado volcano; centre of tr. for W. part o! 
the rep.; textiles; spl a2 nu “ : 
new cap. of re e 

a 

on iombia ; p. 30,370. 

Quiberon, ¢. t., on Q. Bay. nr. Lorient, Morbihan, 


France; _p. 3,556. 

camad, t. nr. Camos, rs 
2 he ay . st. te) aneiro, 
Quilandi, ¢, Malabar emg tp India. 

nr. Santiago, prov. Val- 
pales Aires, Argentina; p. 


Quilon, ¢., Malabar cst., Travancore., India; gd. _ 
tr.; coconuts, pepper, timber ; D. 33,739. 


Quimper, fortfd. t.. dep. Finistére . France, nr. 
Brest: pilchards, pottery, paper, leather, 
brewing ; z 20,149. 


Quimperlé, ¢., dep. Finistére, France, 34 m. 
E.N.E. Quimper; industl.; p. 10,679. j 
Quincy, ¢., U.S.A. ; milling, tobacco, iron- 
soy, pachineer <p. 9020) fe 
oundries, ship- 
building: D. 84,000. 
Quindio, pass, Colombia; provides impt. route- 
way through Cordillera Central; 11 ,099 ft. - 
Qui Nhon, ft, Annam, Viet Nam, Indo-China ; 
rice, coconut oil, copra, dried fish; 


groundnuts; p. 
yee Chetumal ; 


Fe Chile: naval air stn. ; D. 2,047. 
t.. nr. St. Brieuc, dep. Cétes-du-Nord 
France. 
Quinto, R., Argentina, flows 250 m. 8.E. from the 
Sierra de San Luis and becomes lost in a morass, 
, t., nr. Brescia, Italy; p. 5,625, 
ruined ancient t., on Montagua R., nor, 


t.. on Secchia R., Mantua, Italy; p. 


Quito, cap. c., Ecuador, in the Andes, 15 m. 8. of 
the Equator; alt. 9,402 ft.; rubber and hide 
, carpet, leather, and other mnfs.; p. 


Qum, c., Persia; pilgrim centre; mkt.; carpets, 
porcelain, cotton; p. 30 000. 
, hunting dist., nr. 


Quorndon or 
Leicester, 1 Eng. 
ica; one of the names oes to the — 


Quorra, R., Afri 
Niger RB. below Timbuktu. 
, t., on Red Sea, Egypt; 
centre ; - ran 
o, t., 8 Paraguay; copper, manganese; 


D. 6. 
Oestra, and Vestra, straits, in the G. of 
Bothnia off the Swedish cst. 


R 
Raab, see Gy6r. 
Raalte, t., nr. Zwolle, Overyssel, Netherlands; 
industl.; p. 10,882. 
Raasay, I., E. of Skye, Inverness, Scot., 13 m. 


wide. 
» at head of Adriatic, Jugoslavia ; marble, 
7 rein holiday resort; a. 74 sq. m.; p. 
6 a 
Rabat or New Salle, Fr. zone, Morocco, at mouth 


caravan trade 


be eae leather and carpet mnfs.; p. 

164,416. 

Rabaul, ¢t., New Britain, Papua—New Guinea, 
former seat of administration; copra cen.; 
p. 4.500. 

Rabba, t., on Niger R., Africa. 

Rabigh, spt., Hejaz, Saudi Arabia. ' 

Rabot, ¢., Malta, on Gozo I. 

Racalmuto, tee Girgenti, Sicily; industl.; p. 


13,825, 

Race, C., 8.E. Newfoundland, Canada. 

Racibérz (Ratibor), t., Upper Silesia on Oder R., 
Poland; mnfs.; p. 19,605. 

Racine, c., on L. Michigan, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; 
motor ge farm implements; p. 73,000. 

Radauti, ¢. y sean: Romania; paper, glass; 
Pp. 14,530. 


: 
i 
’ 
Jj 
] 
) 


i. i ee 


"Radom, tadustl. ¢ 


cliffe, mun. ars nr. an hester, Lanes, Eng. ; 
paper-making, dye wks., coe tias p. 27,590. | 
‘pee t., on Grosse er, nr, Dresden, | 
Baoan glass-works; p. 15,775. 

Radebeui , Saxony, Germany, sub, Dresden, on 
Elbe. Ry: ; varied light mnfs. ;’ p. 12,428. 
Radevormwald, t “i aioe poms mem vy ier 
_ tiles, iron goods, electr. equipmen' e 

se Wau. .8.A.; ironsmelting, lumbering; 
6,990 


‘Radhanpur, Saurashtra, India, former st. in W. 
mie States Agency; a. 2,016 sq. m.; D. 
Po 

Badaicaninn inland co., N. Wales; a. 471 sq. m.; 
oats, wheat; sheep rearing, ing Welsh 


_ ponies, mineral springs; cap. Presteign; p. 


20,21 
+ Poland, nr. Warsaw (prov. 
Kielce) ; P 70,00 0. 


Radomsko, t., Poland, nr. Lodz; p. 79,000. 
Radomsyl, t.. Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; tanneries and 
jour m: 
Radstock, wrb. dist., t., nr. Bristol, Somerset, Eng. ; 

collieries; p. 3, 622. 
. Egypt, on Israel boundary. 
dali, t., Girgenti, Sicily, Italy; mnfs.;  p. 
10,825. 
_ Ragaz, Bad, resort, on Tamina R., can., St. Gall, 
‘Switzerland; hot springs; ancient Abbey of 
Pfifers, 2, 697 ft. above sea-level, 
Base. c., Syracuse, Italy; cheese factories; p 
083. 


Ras, see eo ater 


pottery; p. 
about 27,910. 


Raidrug, industl. t., Madras, India. 


valle pe R: state. Madhya Pradesh, India ; 
silk mnfs.; rice; p. 20,327, 
Rainforts a dist; nr. St. Helens, Lancs, Eng. ; 
coal; p. 8,945. 


inier, min., Washington, U.S.A. ; 14,580 ft. 
eAinton E. and W., colly, dists., nt, Durham, Eng. 
Rainy, ay on border of Canada and Minn,, U.S.A. 
drained by Rainy R. to the Lake of the Woods. 
ur, t., Madhya Pradesh, India; p. 63,465. 
es, t., nr. Valenciennes, dep. Nord, France; 
lace industry; Pp. 12,203, 
ahmundry, t., Madras, India, on the delta of 
the Godavari R. : D. 74,564, 

palepsiaivam, di, Madras, ‘India. 

Rajapur, t., Bombay, India, 

Rajasthan, "ste, India, originally formed by smaller 
Rajputana States in. 8, E., later joined by 
the larger sts. of Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Bikaner, and Jaisalmer, subsequently by 
Matsyan Union; largest single unit in India; 
total a, about 128.424 sqa.m.; farming, millet, 
cotton, pulses, textiles, ivory ; ch. towns, 
Jaipur, ae .), Udaipur, Alwat, Jodhpur; p. 


3 
Bajtant ¢ t., Siam, on G. of Siam. 
Rajkot, t., Saurashtra Union, India; p. 36,000. 
Raijpipla, ¢ « Bombay, India,’B. of Broach, 
Rajputana, formerly collection of twenty-three 
native India sts. under the charge of a political 
agent to the Viceroy and the British dist. of 
“Ajmer Merwara. 
Rajshahi, div., E. Bengal state, Pakistan, 
Raki-Ura I. +» see Stewart I 


Rakka, Cah cates Mises, W. Africa. 

Rakes nies t., Hungary, nr. Budapest; p. 

Rakovynik, ti, en am Czechoslovakia; mkt., 
mining : p. 11,073. 

Raleigh, c., N. “Carolina, U.S.A.; edueational 
centre ; rly. wks., cotton-mills ; D. 65,000. 


Ralick, chain of Is., Marshall group, Pacific Ocean, 
parallel with Ratack chain, 
cca, commune, EH. Sicily; marble; linen; 
aer.; p. 12,521, 
ah, spt., on est. of Labrador, Canada. 
Rambervil villiers, #., nr. Naney, Vosges, France; 


Dp. 5,767. 

Rambouillet, t., ur. Versailles, Seine-et-Oise, 
France ; plot ancient chateau; p. 6,720. 

Rameswaram, t., on Rameswaram I., Palk Strait, 


India ; contains a great Dravidian temple, one 


of, the Hindn : holy places 


: Be India, trib, of Ganges 2. 
oins nr. Cawnpore 

vil., NB eis) Belgium, 29 m. § 
Spree scene a Marlborough’s gr. weet 


Samia t., S. of Lydda, Israel; p. 16,380. 
Ramil nr. Alexandria, Egypt; p. 52,000. 
Ramme, ¢.. Ringkjobing. be Denmark. 


-Valeea, c., Romania, on Olt R.: 4 
monasteries; saltmining; hot springs; De 
15,162. ‘, 

Rampur, ¢., Uttar Pradesh, India, N.W. of Bareilly’ 3 
damask, sugar, pottery; p. 73,000. ’ 
ur Boalia,  ?. Ganges ‘'R., B. on 
Pakistan; silk industries; government col- — 
lege suffered from earthquake, 1897 ; p. about | 
25. 


Ramree I., Arakan, off cst. Lower Burma, 50 m. _ 


long; also t. on —— 
Ramsbottom, urd. dist., t., nr. Bury, Lancs, Eng. 1 
ties calico printing; p.— 


on Irwell R.; 
14,520. 
Ramsey, urb. dist., mkt. t., Hunts.. Eng.; p. 5,720, 
. spt, on N.E. est., 1. of Man : p. 4,517. 
Ramsey, residenil, bor., NE. N.J.. U.S.A. :) centre 
of dairying reg.; p. 3,566. 
Rj Sag est. of Pembroke, —— 


« 


te, m .. wat. pl., on BE. cst. I. of 
Thanet, Rent. Ine: Pp. 35,530, 4 
Ramtek, f., Nagpur dist., India. : 


Rancagua,’¢ , Colchagua | prov., Chile; p. 38,423. 

Ranchi, Ratnneation seat of govt., Bihar, India ; | 
technical institute; rice, tea, shellac ; p. 54, 173: 

Rand, gold-mining dist., ‘Transvaal, 8, "Aftica (see 
Witwa twatersrand). ee 

Randazzo, t., nr. Mt. Etna, Catania, Sicily : 2,474 
ft. above sea-level ; PD. 16,325. 

Randers, ¢., Denmark: medimval monastery ; 
machinery, foundries ; exports dairy produce ; 
Pp 


e- 


, USA Sonia clothes, 
mnfs.; p. Sosa. j 


Randolph, ¢., Vermont, U.S.A.: p. 1,988. 
Randwick, *sub., Sydney, N. cS W., Australia; — 
famous race-course. ? 
Ranea, t., R., Sweden; on N. est. ee of Bothnia, 
Ranenb nburg, ‘t. on Voronezh R + U.SS.R.3 Tp. 


Hanger i., Texas, U.S.A.; p. 4,552: 


Rangiora, f., 20 m. N.W. of Christchureh, New — 
Zealand ; pone ne pened ear. dist. ; p. 2,240. 
Rangitaki. R. , N.Z., flows N. into B. of 
lenty. 


EES cap of Burma ; a 
many mosques, temples, and pi gr. tr. 
and many impt. mnfs. ; Tice, oil, lumber; ivory i 
and wood carving; textiles; p. 500,800. 

pe pan, t. Sis Bengal, Pakistan, on Ghaghat R.; 
uw oe 

etd India; iron, coalmines; p,. 
10000. 


Rani-Nur, famous rock-cawe, Khandgiri Hill, 
Puri — gen ge 
a Fee 


” y= 


agen. cas. “Jace, olive oil; p. 


Rapanui or Easter I., I., Pacific Ocean, W. of 
? 
Raphoe, par., co. Donegal, Ireland; cath., mkt.; — 
woollens, Raa tweeds; p. 2,600. 4 
Rapid City, é. 8. Dakota, U.S.A.; p. 20,000. 8 
Rappollsweiler, ¢., nr. Selestat, Bas Rhin, France; _ 
walled; known as “ the pipers’ town.” yi 
San. ine on Euphrates R., Syria; p. 2,000, a. 
Raritan, t., New Jersey, U.S.A. : p. 5,000. , 
Rarotonga, one of the Cook is., pane 53 m. 
round, largest of the group; p. 5,549. qi 
Ras-al-Had, C., vb extremity Arabia,’ * 
ear eens +» OR Persian G., St. of Bahrain, j 

Rasgrad, t., nr. Ruschuk, Bulgaria, on Ak-Lom 

Ras Mohammed, S. point, Sinai Peninsula, : ‘a 
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Bashin, (.. nr. 05.8 R. frontier N. Korea. 
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Recklinghausen, f., nr. Dortmund, N. Rhine- 
Westphalia, W. Germany ; collieries, quarries, 


d 
Tambo reg., U.S.8.R.; ironwks.; | Red Basiit, sce Seechigon 
wheat; p. ares Red Bay, Antrim, N, Ireland. [Canada 
nr. Dlattha: Bates: W. Germany; | Red Deer R., trib. of Saskatchewan R., Alberta, 
ee. eee. lace, stoves; finest baroque Red Lake, t., Ontario, nr. L. Winnipeg : ‘gold. 
. Germany, Red R., U.S.A., trib. Mississippi, flows from New 
Mexico through the Staked Plain; 1,600 m., 


== of the lg ord Minnesota pcg wily 
» separating N. Dakota and Minn 
and thence into Manitoba, Canada, to join 


Assiniboine R.; 650 m. 
Is.. Ma Group, Pac. Oc., Red Sea, arm of the sea separating Arabia from 
parallel with Ralick chain, Africa; apemecis with the Indian Ocean by the 
t., Uttar Pradesh, India. pce of Bab-el-Mandeb; length 1,400 m., 
Luire (Charleville), t., Cork, on boundary of an ee 230 m. 
Limerick, Ireland; p. 1.541. Red W Ww: .» Minn., U.S.A., on the Mississipi R., 


 t., EB. Germany ; bricks, optical glass ; "ot'L. Pepin; flour mills, grain tr.; p. 


Pr. conga 2. 
ral dist., mkt. t., nr. Limerick, Ire- Redbank, t., New Jersey, U.B.A.; summer resort, 
land ; $3 19.22 6. fishing, mkt. gdns., light mnfs.; p. 10,974. 
off Fair Head, N. Antrim, N. Ireland; | Redcar, mun. bor., 4., cst. wat. pl, NLR. Yorks, 
5m. by 1m. Eng.; p. 27.190. 


8., aub., Dublin, Treland. 


Redcliffe, t., land, A: 2 
dey,  Goot. f gt cliffe. Queensland, yee fs . 8,888. 


+ Cy N. Cal, U.S.A.; Jumber, mining, 
Reddish, 1 EE: Lanes, B 
wae 4- es, Eng. 
Redditch. urb. dist., Worcester, Eng.; needles, 
rT ge eyes, springs, aluminium munfs,; dD. 
Rede, R., Northumberland, Re. trib. of Bhai pd 
, Australia iron- 


Peter. see 
tingen, t., Khine prov., Germany; anc. church; 
«talaga ‘textiles, pottery ; p. 15,288. 
on Danube R., Upper Palatinate, 
Bavaria, edees cath. ; musical instruments, 


pottery, tobacco, farniture ; . 108 GOL. , sub., Sydney, N.S.W 
Ratnagiri, t., mel prov., > cat. trade wks., engineering; p. 18,837. 
on Tbe Redhill, {.. residtl. dist, Surréy hills, adjoining 


| Rattray Hod: ‘A "0.083. 
_ Rauma, ept., Finland, on a of Bothnia ; yp. 
Rava 


aya, 1, W. Ukraine, U.S.S:R.; oil 
2,000. 


Retlands, [is California, U.S.A.; 9: 14,324. 
Redmond, ¢., Ore., U.S.A.; agr., esp. potatoes ; 
turkey rearing, dairying; p. 1,876. 
Leeward group between Montserrat 


processing; quarrying; p. 1 and Nevis. 
Ravenglass, t., Gomnberiend. Eng. » t., on the Vigo Estuary, Pontevedra, 
Ravenna, reg., Emilia, Italy: a. 715 qd. ™m.; Spain; old feudal castles; p, 16,927, 


Redruth, rt of Camborne~ th urb, dist, 
Cornwall, Eng.; tin-mine ap D. 9,904. 

Redwood City, c. W. Cal., U ‘BAY: ; shipbldg., 
saltwks; exporta sequoia; p. 12,452. 

, Lough, L.. between Roscommon, Longford 
and Westmeath, Ireland, an extinaion of 
Shannon R.; 17 m 

ao heer indus, t. Catania, Italy; p 10,200. 

Regello, t., Val d’Arno, ur. Florence, Tialy’: Dp. 
14,260 

Regensburg, see Ratisbon. 

Reggio di Calabria, t., Strait of Messina, at 8.W. 
extremity of Italy; cath.; perfumes, silks, 
terra-cotta; has suffered from earthquakes ; 
Pp. 144.000, 

nage nell’ Emilia, c., nr. Bologna, Italy; cap. 

Emilia-Romagna ; locomotives, aircraft; fine 
church of the Madonna della Ghiara; géricul- 
ture, cheese-making; p. 106,561. 

Regina, t., cap., Saskatchewan, Canada; foundries, 
oil- wks. sawrnills ; p. 58,246. 

Region Oriental, Ecuador; 4, 219,006 sq: m.; p. 
295.200; consisting of two provinces—Napo 
Pastaza and Santiago Zamora; only about 
110 nee A m. of this region is inhabited, 

Regia. t, , Cuba, W, Indies, nr, Havana; p. 23, 1G 

Rehoboth. t., 8.W. Africa; salt, mining, cattle 


Rachonbach, see Dzierzoniow. 

Reichenbach, ¢., Saxony, Germany; sugar, 
engineering, textiles: p. 22,276. 

Reichenberg, sce Liberec. 

Reichenhall, pe, eae ur. Salzburg, Bavaria, Ger- 
many; salts 

Reidsville, t., NC. "OB.A.; tobacco mkt., mnfs., 
textiles, turpentine ; Dp. 10,287 

Reigate, mun. bor., Surrey; mkt, and residtl. t., 
nr. Surrey Hills; fuller’s earth, freestone; p. 
42,1650. : 

Reims, t., on Vesle R., dep. Marne, France; 
famous Gothic cath. ; champagne centre, cloth 
factories, woollen industries and tr., dye wks. ; 
p. 110,749. 

Reindeer L., Saskatchewan, Canada, 

Remscheid, t., nr. Disseldorf, N. Rhine-West- 
phalia, Germany; cutlery; p. 103,400. 

Renaix (Ronse), t., nr. Ghent, Belghins linen and 
woollens ; aveing and bleaching; p. 25,924. 

Rends! t., on Eider B., Schleswig- -Holstein, 

Germany; brewing, tanning; p. 19,521. 


/ ‘Bavenna, c., on marshy plain, nr. the Adriatic, 
‘ 45 m. E. of Bologna; cath., archiepiscopal 

- ere ne many fine bidgs., sericulture, vines ; 
4 Dd 

Pe payenss, t., N.E. Ohio, engineering. rubber; p. 


_ Ravensburg, ¢.. nr. Konstanz, Wdorttemberg, 
++ W. Germany: flourishing mnfs. of leather. 
} machinery, textiles; p. 18,930. 

aoe ag industl. t., nr. Dewsbury, W.R. 


‘7 | ‘Ravi, B. of the Punjab, India, trib. of the Chenab: 


450 m 

~ Rawaipindt, div., W. Punjab, Pakistan, between 
Lahore and Peshawar. 

Rawalpindi, c., on Leh R., Pakistan; fortfd.; 

active tr. with Saami? rallway wks., brewing, 

' _ foundries, oil refining; p. 145.042. 

7 Onda industl, t., Poznan, Poland ; 


9,000. 
t., 8. Wyo), U.S.A.; mkt., chai, oilfields, 
gel arahelh Dp. 6,551. 
_ Bawmarsh, urb. dist., he nr. aint W.R. 
_~ _ Yorks, Eng.: mnfs.; p. 18,700 
‘Ra spt., cap., Chubut terr.; Argentina, 8. 
of Valdes Peninsula: oil : p. 2,500. 
Rawson, industl. t., nr. Leeds, Yorks, Eng. 
_ Rawtenstall, mun. bor., nr. Blackburn, Lancs, 


. Canada; beginning 
Range, of which the highest peak is 
Y ai dist., Hasex, Eing., W. of Southend ; 
D. 9,214 


Raynham, t., 8.E. Mass., U.S.A.; mkt. centre for 
. ser. products, poultry, eggs; p. 2,141. 

Razeim, L. Nie gen Romania; 25m. long. 

_ Ré or Bhe, 7., fe” ar spe oe rg eae, 


upiv.: biscuits, engineering, pees seed- 
RAding. os a. eit OB BAL 50 566. 
ce co fA Dp 
= C. Penis, USA on Schuylkill’ R.: 
ironwks.; p.1 
14 ie Loreto, 3 Macerata, Italy ; industl. ; 
. 16,325. 
Ms eG cap., Pernambuco, Brazil; univ.; 
cot; , Sugar, rubber, cocoa; p. 
397,808. 


A ‘ 
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Renfrew, maritime co., W. Scot., S. of Clyde R.; a. 
_. 245 sq. m.; agr., mftg., and commercial, ines 


fron, shipbuilding, machinery, printing; 

industl. 

333,095. 

Pe co. t., burgh, Seot., nr. Clyde R.; p. 
5 


centres Paisley and Greenock; Dp. 


17,555. 
Renfrew, ¢., Ontario, Canada; p. 5,511. 


Renmark, t., S. ning on Murray R.; fruit- 
growing; p. 1, 4 

Rennes, c., nr. Nantes, cap. Ille-et-Vilaine, 
France; univ.; dairying and agr. dist.; farm 
implements, sail-cloth; p. 113,781. 

Reno, largest c., Nevada, U.S.A.; seat of Univ. of 
Nevada; st. agr. college; famous for easy 
divoree procedure; p. 32,000. 

Renovo, bor., Penns.. U.S.A.; p. 3,784. 

t, R., opposite Albany, 
N.Y., U.S.A.; p. 10,768. 


Renton, ¢., on Leven R., Dunbarton, Scot. 

Reoti, t., nr. Bansdish, Uttar Pradesh, India. 

Republican Fork or Pawnee, R., trib. of Kansas 
R., Colorado, U,S.A.; 550 m. 

menue Bar, on 8. side of Melville Peninsula, N. 

anada. 

Requeiia, ¢., Valencia, Spain; sulphur springs of 
Fuentepodida; p. 19,422. 

Resht, t., nr. the Caspian; cap. Gilan, Persia: 
sericulture, rice; p. 122,000. 

Resistencia, t., cap., Chaco, Argentina; p. 64,680. 

Resnia, t., nr. Naples, Italy; industl. and residtl. ; 
Pp. 28,250. 

Resolution, ¢., on Gr. Slave Lake, N.W. Terr., 
Canada. : 

Resolution I., off S.W. cst. of S.I., New Zealand. 

Resolution Is. (Brit.), N. of Labrador, at entrance 
Hudson Strait, Franklin, Canada. 

Restigouche, K., Canada; 200 m. 

keorarrre t., cap., R. dep., Guatemala ; ‘coffee ; 
Pp. 6,542, 

Retford, E., see East Retford. 

Réunion, Ile de la (formerly Bourbon), French I., 
Indian Ocean, between Mauritius and Mada- 
gascar (overseas dep.); a. 970 sq. m.; sugar 
growing; cap. St. Denis; p. 220,955 (214,382 
French). - 

» t., Tarragona, Spain; textiles, leather, 
SOap; P. 32,285. 

Reuss, 2., Switzerland, can, Uri, flows 30 m. to 
L, Lucerne. 

Reutlingen, ¢., nr. Stuttgart, Warttemberg- 
Baden, W. Germany; p. 33,204. 

Reval, see Tallin. 

Revel, t., ur. Toulouse, dep. Haute-Garonne, 
France; p. 5,133. 

Revere, ¢., Mass., U.S.A., sub. of Boston; resort; 
Pp. 34,405, 

Revere, t., on Po R., nr. Mantua, Italy; p. 3,950, 
Revilla Gigedo Is., group belonging to Mexico, 
Pacifle Ocean; ch. Is., Socorro, San Benito. 
Rewah, ¢., 131 m. S. of Allahabad, India; rice, 

coal; p. 36,008. 
wari, t., 8.W. of ey India; turban and brass- 


Ems R:, N. Rhine-Westphalia, 
Germany; jute, tobacco and cotton factories: 
p. 31,673. ‘ 
Rheinhausen, t., Germany; mnfs.:; p. 41,000, 
Rhéthymnon, prefecture, spt., Crete, N, est; p. (of 
prefecture) 74,638, (of t.) 10,906. 
Rheydt, t., nr. Cologne; N. Rhine-Westphalia, 
Germany ; cotton, silk, and iron industries. 
Rhine, R., rises in Switzerland, can. Grisons, 
passes through L. of Constance, skirts Baden, 
traverses Hesse, Rhineland, and the Nether. 
lands, flowing 800 m. to N. Sea by two arms, 
Oude Rijn, and the Waal (the latter discharg- 
ing finally by the Meuse) ; famous for its beauty, 
especially between Bonn and Bingen; ch. falls 
at Schaffhausen; once a natural barrier between 
E. and W. Burope, the Rhine is now spanned by 
thirty railway bridges, and its navigation de- 
clared free in 1868. 
Rhineland Palatinate, Land, Germany; a, 7,665 
8d.m.; cap. Koblenz; p. 2,761,138. 
Rhinns (Rins), peninsula, on W.cst. Islay I., Inner 
Hebrides, Scot.; lighthouse. 
Rhio-Lingga Archipelago, group of Is., Indonesia, 
mainly in Malacca Strait; a, 12,285 sq. m.: 
P. 298,225. : 
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Rhode Island, New England, U.S.A., washed by 
the Atlantic, and surrounded by Massachusetts 
and Connecticut; a. 1,058 sq. m., divided by 
Narragansett Bay, with many islands, largest 
being that from which the st. takes its name; 
cap. vidence; mnfs., woollens, cottons, 
machinery, jewellery: p. 748,000. 

Rhodes Lomein IS Leger io Is., off em, oe 
Anatolia, longing reece; cap. 3 
figs, oranges, grapes; p. (of I.) 61,791, (of t.) 
65,181, 

Rhodesia, see Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 

Rhodope Mtns., range, S. Bulgaria; 10,200 ft. 

Rhoén Gebirge, min. group, Thuringia, Germany: 
highest peak 3,100 ft. 

Rhondda, urban dist.. Glamorgan, Wales; coal- 
mining; p. 112,630. 

Rhéne, R., Switzerland and France, rising in the 


Rhone glacier of the St. Gotthard mtn. group, ~ 


and flowing 640 m. through the L. of Geneva and 
E. France to the G. of Lyons in the Mediter- 


ranean. F 
Rhéne, dep., S.E. France, watered by Rhéne R. 


and its confluent Saéne R., which unite at 
Lyons, the cap.; a. 1,104 sq. m.; agr. grain, 
potatoes, wine; vine growing, many munfs., 
silks, textiles: p. 918,866. 

Rhyl, urd. dist., wat. pl., N. Wales, between Ban- 
gor and Chester, at entrance Vale of Clwyd; 
a bracing air, beautiful scenery; 
p. 18,710. 

Rhymney, urd. dist., t., on R. R., Monmouth, Eng., 
nr. Merthyr Tydfil; mining; p. 9.737. ‘ 

Rialto, I. and dist. on Grand Canal, Venice; centre 
of commerce, {p. 8,228, 

Ribadesella, spt., N. est., Spain, W. of Santander: 

Ribatejo, prov., Portugal; a. 2,794 sq. m.; p. 
424,063. 

Ribe, t., W. cst. Jutland, 8. Denmark; p. 6,770. 

Ribble, R., Yorks and Lancs, Eng.; 75 m. 

Ribeira, ¢., Galicia, Spain, on peninsula of Arosa 
estuary; agr., cattle-rearing, fishing. 

Ribeiro Preto, c., S.E. Brazil; mkt. in rich agr. 
area, esp. coffee, cotton, sugar; p. 47,891, 

Riccia, t., Campobasso, Italy; industl.; p. 8,575. 

Richelieu or Chambly, R., Quebec,’Canada, flows 


from L. Champlain to the St. Lawrence R. at — 


L, St. Peter; 80 m. . 
Richmond, mun. bor., on Thames R., Surrey, Eng. ; 

industl. and residentl.; beautiful park and 
asad scenery; p. 42,090. 


ond, mun. ber., on Swale R., N.R. Yorks, 


Eng.; p. 5,476. 
Richmond, f., Nelson, New Zealand; p. 1,130 
Richmond, ¢., California, U.S.A.; p. 105,000. 
Richmond, c., on branch of Whitewater R., 
Indiana, U.S.A.; mnfs.;_p. 45,000. 
chmond, c., Kentucky, U.S.A.; in tobacco- 
growing and horse-rearing region; p. 7,335. 
Richmond, one of the five bors. of New York City, 
U.S.A.3 p. 187,719. : 
Richmond, c., on Thames R. (nr. the falls), Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A.; cap. of the st., gr. tobacco mftg. 
centre and mart; p. 229,600. 
Richrath-Reusrath, commune, Rhine prov., Ger- 
many; ironwks., textile mills ; Dp. 14.148. 
Rickmansworth, wrb. dist., mkt. t., on Colne and 
Chess Rs., Herts, Eng.; paper, brewing; p. 
Riddings, mkt. t., nr. Alfreton, Derby, Eng. 


Rideau Canal, from Ottawa R., Canada, to Kings- — 


ton on L. Ontario; 132 m. 

Ridgefield, t., New Jersey, U.S.A.; p. 5,271. 

Ridgewood, t., New Jersey, U.S.A.; p. 14,948. 

» bor., Penns., U.S.A.; electr. equipment, 

engineering, leather, lumber yards; p. 6 

Riebeek, ¢., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa, 

Riesa, ¢., on Elbe R., nr. Meissen, Saxony: iron- 
wks., sawmills; p. 26,248. 

Riesengebirge, mins., Germany. Czech Krkonoge, 
Pol. Karkonosze, 
esi, t., nr, Tarranova, Sicily, Italy; industl.: 
D. 20,200. 

Rieti, t., Perugia, Italy; an ancient Sabine t. in 
famous fertile dist; mnfs.; p. 35,809. 

Riga, cap., Latvia, U.S.S.R.; at head of G. of 
Riga; gr. industl. activity; machinery, glass, 


paper, cottons; rly, and shipbuilding; exports 


wheat, flax, hemp, dairy produce; p. 378,000 

» min, or L 
5,905 ft. 

Rigolet, t., on Hamilton Inlet, est. of Labrador, 
N. America, ’ 


Pw 


Lucerne, Switzerland; alt, ' 


= | 


before First 
to Italy; cede ioaded 00d vi 
act wast aes 


Second W: 


~. Netherlands : D. 10,645. 
| Rimini Emilia, Ttaly. (on the “Adriatic ost. 
~~ mineral springs, sea-bathing, thriving industries 


_Rs., Clare, Ireland 


ot ake WA pet 
mark; t.of R., p. 4,396, on 
Ringwood and 


ot Avon nr. Christchurch, Hants, E: 


name: ie NB to Rio Neere: 
. razil, flowing egro 
Rio Branco, t., cap. of Acre st., Brazil. 

| Rio Branco, terr., a: a. 82,749 sq. m.; D. 
i 14,000; cap. Boa V) (34,354. 
Rio ‘Cuarto, ¢., Cordoba Argentina; p. 
‘io das Mottes, Z., Brazil, trib. “Of the Araguay : 


‘ m. 
‘Rio de Janeiro, maritime st., Brazil; a. 16.443 
sq. 2 as rl Dex sugar, = 


tina; 400 m. 
. Senegambia, Africa, flows to the 
ge io a 


.. Oil, ag gas: p. 2,511. 
0, R., Mexico, flows into the 


_ Rio Grande del Norte, R., flows 1,800 m. from 
Colorado through New Mexico, and divides 
Texas from Mexican Republic to the G. of 


- _ Mexico 
> "Rio Grande do Norte, st., Brazil; a. 20,482 sq. m.; 
7 ap. rete s sugar, cotton, cattle-rearing ; Dp. 
"Rid Gtande do Sol, st, 8. Brazil; a. 109,067 sq. m. ; 
cap. Porto Alegre; p. 3.863,799. [45,000. 
- Rio Grande do Sul, spt., 


Brazil; leather: p. 
= ‘Rio Muni, Span. col.. Cent. Africa, with Fernando 

_ Po and other islands forms col. of Span. Guinea 
(a, 10,852 sq. m.), cacao, palm oil, coffee; p. 

tr 125,000. 

_ Rio Negro, R., Argentina, rising in the Andes, 

4 and flowing through the terr. of Rio Negro to 

- _ the Atlantic; 650 m. 

. Argentina S. of Pampa; 

cap. Viedma; cattle-rea’ 


z R., 8. America; rises in Colombia, 
Mand flows tiroush N. Brasil to the D; 
g 1,350 m 

_ Rio Negro, dep., Uruguay; a, 3,269 sq. m.; cap. 
: Fray Bentos; p. 47,586. 

rto Rico; univ.; p. 19,935. 

, Argentina; rises in’ the Andes, 
Be flows (000 m, §.E. to Paran4 R. at Buenos 


Aires 
ae t., nr. Huelva, Spain; lead and copper 
rag ie * da * Sacramento R.; 


wea} R., Chimborazo, 
Inca palace ruins; p. 


a. 33,394 sa. m.; 


aes H 
prov., Argentina ; 


= 


c, t., on the Rimnic R., nr. Bucharest, 
; industl. 
Pileen t co Ane 100 KW Bucharest, 


t., on estuaries of Fergus and Shannon 


rural dist., mkt. t., 
ng.; 


Rio Branco, R..E Brazil, prov. Baia, trib. of Rio 


Rochefort, 


ad dco) 
roo sae per mines; cap, La Rioj 
t., nr. Clermont, dep. 
Rion.” Ww. picormia, USSR. A 
. a, +. f10 
ee bdroselocte. ree half of 
fe Tr. le 
\eieioer sth. at Kutais 
nauts.) 


= 


hg M P 
or rats ri2,085.- otenza prov., 8, Italy; 


+ Br. Fermo, Italy; wh 
ay taly; industl; p 


Ripley, urb. dist., mkt. t., nr. Derby, Eng.; coal, 
ironwks.; mnfs; p. 18.030. 

Ripley, ¢., W. Tenn., U.S.A.; lumbering; veneer; 
cottonseed Pp ~ dD. 2,784, 

Ripon, c., Mun, bor., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; on Ure 


Ripon and Pateley y Brides? rural dist., W.R, Yorks, 
Eng.; p. 11,420. [4 566. 
Ripon, ¢., on Green L., Wisconsin, U.S.A.; 
Riposto, ¢., nr. T: . E. est., Sicily; wine 

pea, D. 10,725. 
en, aye dist,, nr. Halifax, W.R. Yorks, 


Eng. ; p. 5,122 
Risca, urb. ists t -» on Ebbw R., Monmouth, 
Wales ; Phe ype Wa ny Dp. 15,190. 


Risdon, sub., Hobart, Tasmania, on Derwent R. 


pd. 6, rie 
Trentino, Italy, battle zone in First 
World War, Novy.—Dec. 1915; p. 12,950, 
, spt., E. est., Galicia, B. of Biscay, Spain. 
Rivas, spt. Riceears. Central America; p. 7,443. 


nearby supply sheffield. 


R.; p. 75,464, 
pastoral cty., N.8.W., Australia, between 
Lachlan-Murrumbidgee and Murray Rs. ; sheep, 
agr. with irrigation; gold, coal; ch. ts., Wagga 
oo Albury; a. 26,600 8d. .5 p. 4 ,000. 
River Rouge, t., Mich 1 U8.A. + p. 17,008. 
sreerbts yt foe - ie . of Good Hope, 8. 
a 
Riverside. ( California, | U.S.A.; p. 47,000. 
Riverside, t., New Jersey, U.8.A.; pv. 8,500. 
ees on 8. est. of 8. L., ew Zealand Pp. 


Riviera, the belt of est. between the mtns. of the 
shore od the G. of Dene N. Italy, from Spezia 
to Nice; picturesque scenery, entre mild 
climate: fashionable health resort 

Rivoli Veron vil. on Adige R., Verona, Venezia, 
7 ; Napoleon’s victory over the Austrians, 


Riyadh, t., Nejd, Saudi Arabia; p. about 150,000. 
, prov., central Luzon, Philippine Is.; 
chiefly agr. area; a. 791 8q.1.; p. 444,805, 
Rize, t., nr. Trabzon, on Black Sea, Turkey, in I. 
of same name; p. 14,174. 
Road Town, spt., cap., Tortala and Virgin Is. ; 


p. 681. 
? +i. St. Etienne, dep. Loire, France; 


tex ustry, cottons, woollens, silk; p. 
44518. 

Roanoke, J., off cst. N. Carolina, U.S.A., 13 m. 

Roanoke, R Phe pag ann <i Carolina, flows into 
Albemarle Sound ; 

Roanoke, t., Ala., U. rie ; cotton mnfs., clothes ; 
p. 4,168 


Roanoke, t., on R. R., 8.W. part of Virginia; 
ironwks.; p. 76.500 

Roatan Is., "Honduras, in G, of H. 

Robin Hood’s Bay, picturesque inlet with fishing 
vil. on est., N.R. Yorks, fing. a Whitby. 

Robson, Mt., Alberta, 2,972 ft. 

Roca, C. da, most W, ‘point of ptt of Tagus R., 


Portugal. 
eatuerte, t., W. Ecuador; coffee, sugar, sisal, 

indigo; p. 14, 125, 

Books, Ge Uruguay; a, 4,280 sa. m.; cap. Bis 
D 

Rochdale, co. bor., t., on Roch R., Lanes, Eng. ; 
textiles, rayon spinning, elec. engineering ; co- 
operative ‘movement started here, 1844; p. 
88, 

Rochefort, t.,S. Belgium; p. 3,550. 

fortf{d. port, : , on Charente B., dep. O. 


Puy-de-Déme, a ; 


the Phasis R. of the 2 Argo 


Dp. 


Rive-de-Gier, ¢., on Gier R., Loire, France, nr, 
Lyons; mining centre; p. 13.921. 
Bridge, vil., W.R. Yorks., ing.; reservoirs. 


pecerrmen OF THE WORLD 


urb. dist., nr. Blackburn, Lancs, Eng.; : 


.. Uruguay; a. 3,793 sq. m.; cap. 


> Rocnolla: ba soritdh iggathag Wy of Biscay; cap 
i chelle, La, . spt., on: Bay of Biscay ; ; 
o _ Charente-Inférieure dep., ce ; shipbuilding, 
chemical wks., fisheries; p. 48,923. 
ge mone E. side of Cork harbour, Co. Cork, 
and, 
Rochester, c., mun. bor., on Medway R., Kent, 
Eng., adjoining Chatham ; cath., cas.; oysters, 
_ cement, farming, machinery; p. 42,660. , 
Rochester, c., on Zumbro R., Minn., U.8.A.; in 
_ grain growing dist.; p. 31,020 
Rochester, ¢., on Salmon Falls and Cocheco Rs., 
sre Hampshire, U.S.A.; boot factories; p. 
: Ole. ~ 
_ Rochester, c., N.Y., U.S.A., on Genesee R.; univ.; 
. hydro-electric power; milling, machinery; 
* -p, 843;900. : 
_ Roche-sur-Yon, La, ¢., on Yon R., Vendée dep., 
- France; cas.; called formerly - Bourbon 
Napoleonville; p. 18,107. 
Rochford, rural dist., f., on Roche R., nr. Chelms- 
f ford, x, Eng.; p. (of dist.) 17,046. 
Rockaway, bor., N.J., U.S.A.; iron founding and 
‘products; textiles, leather; p. 3,514. 
Rockaway Beach, summer resort, on sandbar of 
‘Long I,; now incorporated with Queens, one 
of the five boroughs of New York City, U.S.A. 
Rockdale, t., N.S.W., Australia. 
Rockford, c., on Rock R., I]., U.S.A.; machinery 
and furniture mftg.; p. 105,000. 
Rockhampton, c., on Fitzroy R.,. Queensland, 
Australia; commercial cap. of Central Queens- 
land: Has largest meat preserving works in 
_ Commonwealth; mining; p. 34,983. 
Rock a c., 8. Carolina, U.S.A.; industl.; p: 


15,009. 

Rockingham, ?¢., N.C., U.S.A.; cotton mnfs., 
paper, lumbering, peaches; p. 3,657. 

Rock Island, c., on Mississippi R., Ill., U.S.A.; 
lumbering, flour mills, glass, farm implements: 
elec, equipment ; p. 53,000, ' 

Rockland, c., spt., Maine, U.S.A. on Penobscot 

. ae ; shipbuilding, granite, quarrying; p. 


Rockland, ¢., Mass., U.S A.; shoemaking, en- 
gineering; p. 8,087. t 
Rock River, Wisconsin, U.S.A., trib. of « the 

Mississippi; 875 m. 
ckville, c., on Hockanum R., Connecticut, 
US.A.; silks, woollens; p. 7,572. 
Rocky Mount, t., N. Carolina, U.S.A.; p. 34,000. 
Rocky Mountains, extensive chain, N. America, 
_ extending along the W. portions of Canada and 
the U.S.A. from Alaska to Mexico; the highest 
accurately measured point in the United States 
system is Mt. Massive (14,418 ft.): other high 
peaks are Mt. Elbert (14,431 ft.), Blanca Peak 
(14,390 ft.), Mt. Harvard (14,399 ft.), La Plata 
Peak ‘(14,340 ft.), and Mt. Uneompahgre 
(14,306 ft.), Mt. St. Elias, in Alaska, is com- 
puted to be 18,008 ft. high, and was long held 
to be the highest peak in N. America, but is 
now known to be surpassed by the adjacent, 
Mt. Logan (19,850 ft.) and by Mt. Orizaba 
(18,700 ft.) in Mexico 
Rodas, municipality, Cuba; sugar; p. 21,288. 
Rédby, t., on 8. est. of Maribo (Laaland) I., 
Bere ca Pe 3,511, Be 
ewisch, ¢., Saxony, rmany; engineering, 
textiles; p. 10,572, - a 
Rodez, t., on Aveyron R., France; cath.: wool- 
lens; p. 20,437, 
Rodosto, see Tekirdag. 
Rodriguez, I., British dependency of Mauritius, 
350 m. N.E. thereof; a. 42 sq. m.; principal 
; ee cattle, beans, salt, fish and goats; p. 


Roebling, t., N.J., U.S.A.; established by steel- 
cable making company; p. 3,505. 
Roermond, ¢., on Maas R., Limburg, Netherlands; 
minster; paper, beer, cloth; p. 27,428. 
Roeselare, ¢., Belgium, W. Flanders Belgium, on 
Lys R., nr. Kortrijk (Courtrai) ; cotton, linen, 
a es ‘ 81 eae bee 
oes Welcome, channel ween Southa: m I. 
. . and N.W. Terr. Canada, Asie te 
Rogaland, co., Norway; a. 3,546 Sq. rar s'p. 


006. 
eee t., Ark., U.S.A.; fruit, vegs.; tourists; 
Rohtak, t., cap! of R: dist., W.N.W. Delhi: mkt., 


cotton textiles ; fortifications; p. of t., 85,2385, 


gintirtedrey Frants: with arsenal and st. est. tr. ; 


D. 3,880. 


Roman, ¢., on Moldava R., Romania; cath.; p. 


Romania, rep., bounded by U.S.8.R., Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, consisting of provs. of 
Oltenia, Muntenia (Wallachia), Dobrogea 
(Dobruja), Moldova (Moldavia), S. Bucovina, 
Transylvania, Banat, Crisana and Maram 

lain drained by Danube and tribs. 


Brut, 


Dp 
Dambovita, Olt, Jiu; except Transyl- — 
= ta Carpai Transyl- 


vania, a Le thians, 

vanian Alps: a. sq. m.; very warm 
summers, severe winters, rainfall moderate, 
chiefly in summer; religion, Greek Orthodox ; 
agr., maize, wheat, barley, oats; sheep, cattle, 
pigs, horses; forests, timber; minerals, petro- 
leum, natural gas, lignite, copper, salt; 
milling, brewing, distilling, oil-refining; cap. 
Bucharest; p. 16,524,517. 

Romans, ¢., on Isere R., dep. Dréme, France, 
formerly seat of ancient abbey; p. 22,171. 

Romblon Is., prov. of Philippine Is.; low, fertile: 
ch. crops, abacé and copra; gold, marble; a. 
512sq.m.; p. 99,367. ; > 

Rome, c., on Tiber R., in the Campagna, cap. 
Italy; one of the most famous cities in the 
world; centre of the Roman Catholic Church 


flour- — 


and former cap. of the greatest st. in the ancient 


world; situated on the original “ seven hills ” 
of the old Roman metropolis, and in the valleys 
between, along the R.; contains the celebrated 
cath. ch. of St. Peter, in the Vatican City, 
many churches and palaces, the cas. of St. 
Angelo, and numerous monuments, besides a 
univ. and several notable institutions devoted 
to art and learning; was created cap. of mod. 
Dele Lear in 1871; monfs. and trade; p. 
97,000. 

Rome, c., on Coosa R., Georgia, U.S.A.; in cotton 
region; p. 26,282. 

Rome, c., New York, U.S.A., on the Mohawk R.; 
dairying centre; p. 42,000. 

Ro; » mun. bor., mkt. t., residtl. dist., nr. 
London, Essex, Eng.; p. 73,640. 

Romilly-sur-Seine, ¢., nr. Troyes, dep. Aube, 
France; textile factories; p. 13,374. 


Romney, see New Romney. 
» t., N.E, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; flour mills, 


to > D. 25,174. ‘ 

Romsdal, Mére Og, dist. Norway; a. 5,812 sq. m.; 
cap. Molde; p. 281,089. 

Romsey and Stockbridge, rural dist., mkt. t., on 
Test R., Hants, Eng.; p. (of dist.) 23,920. 

Ronaldshay, N. and S., islands of the Orkneys. 

Roncesvalles, vil., min. pass, in the Pyrenees, 
Spain, 20 m. N.E. of Pamplona, Navarra, 
Charlemagne’s army under Roland, who was 
slain, defeated here, 778. 

Ronda, ¢., Malaga, Spain; chocolate, mnfs.; 
ancient Moorish t. 42 m. N, of Gibraltar; 
leather, fruit, wines; p, 26,170. 

Ronsdorf, ¢,, nr. Wuppertal, 
p. 14,299. 


able for abt. 90 m. inland. 


, Germany; ironwks.; © 


> 


Roquefort-sur-Soulzon, ¢., S.E. Aveyron, France ; ; 


caves in limestone cliffs used for 


ripening 
cheese. 


Roraima, mtn., Brit. Guiana, Venezuela boundary; ~ 


alt. 9,000 ft, 
Rorkes Drift, mission stn., Zululand, $. Africa; 
heroic stand by a small band of Brit. soldiers, 
Ré6ros, t., on Glomma R., Norway; p. 2,575. 
Rorschach, t., Switzerland; lace; p.10,967. 
Rosa Monte; highest pk., Pennine Alps, Italy ; 
alt. 15,217 ft. 


o, t., Santa Fé, Argentina, on Paran& R.; 


tly. terminus; sugar refining, milling, brewing ; 
vp. 464,688, c ‘ ’ 
Rosas, ¢., Spain, on Franco-Spanish 
Portbou on the Mediterranean cst. 
Roscoff, spt., N. est. of Brittany, France, 
Roscommon, inland co., I i 
proy.; a. 949sq.m.; p. 72,511. — 


Ireland, Connaught 


> 


rder, opp. 


whe os 
DI azz 
Dubin: P. (of rural 


whined Is.; p. 9.812. 
> PB. 
USA; frui 


Donegal Bay, 


dehy” G. of Taranto, Cosenza, Italy; 
under the Byzantium Empire; alabaster 
and marble quarries; silk, olive oil; p. 17,425. 
erry” ee Br. Colum! Canada; gold: p. 


tries. 

Rourishing spt., on Warnow R. (nr. the 
Baltic), Mecklenburg, E. Germany; univ.; 
+ Sugar, chemicals; p. 


, ty. port, on Don R., Azov Sea, U.S.S.R.; 
grain mart and commercial and industl. 


N Pp. 25,000. 
Fife, Scotland ; ae ose, dockyard, 
, rural dist. Northumberland, Eng. ; 


Sussex and Kent, flows 31 m. to 
a Se 
Seen See Seen, ens Co. of 


ites. sed Wadcastiogs flows 21 m. 
poor nag ig Hite: ig 


Rotherham, co. bor., W.R. Yorks; steel, brass, 
glass, brewing; p. 82,030. 
ee cagyroenee ge ae ears eceipenee 


burgh, Moray, Scot. : 
burgh, Bute, Scot. ;  olvde-side tourist 


commercial c., Nether- 
on Maas R.; breweries, = i 
P ks; p. 653,071 
— ~Rotti, 1 (50 m. by 20 m.) off 8. est. of Timor, 
Mala onesia ; Bs 59,221. 
_ Rottweil, t., 5. Germany ;_p. 11,278 
Roubaix, i, nr. Nord, France; on the 


- woollen mnfs., grape ing ; 
9 tr., many educational institutions and. fine 


ive cotton and woollen factories, magni- 


church ; silks, machinery, ship- 
fcent cath oni D aeenaukdaen Mada War; 


ke Roumania, 
Rousay, Orkney Is., Scotland. 
-Rouses Point, vil si oN N.Y., U.S.A; aer., 
- _Rouyn, tnining 4. at-end of L. Abitibi, Quebec, 
Canada; gold, copper, zinc; p, 8,808. 4 


cate : 
“GAZETTEER oF THE | 


Rovereto, c., S. Tyrol, Ital egy 
leather, nee cottons: p: 20 : on Adis i 
ene : ) 

317,800: SE AY me mr ee 

enn Jugoslavia; sardin 


bor., health resort, 
—* Eng.; tage foundries, brickworks, 


36,320. 
Roval bak, Mich., U.8.4.; p. 35,500. 
Raves, . in Charente ko-Intérioure yaoes France, on 
H . industl.; p. 


bor., S.E. Penna, U.S.A: light iron 
3,605. 


yerstord, 
and steel mnfs. ; 


Dd. 
urb. dist., mkt. toy Hi _ ne thea, _b 4,370. 


urb, dist., t. nr. Oldham, Lan 
Dp. 14.790. 


0. 7.066 W.R. Yorks, Eng.; coal- 
«'S. Czechoslovakia, W. of Koiice; 


mabon, par., Denbigh, N. hihws on Balop 
border; coal, iron, tile wks.; p. 3,333. 
Ruandi-Urundi, formerly in German E. Africa, 
now Belgian Trust aan united. Bs a 
tively with Belg. Congo; 
rich in cattle; cap. Saepoms D. 
2,718,545, (European) 2,349 
Roi Italy, 


man name of R. of Central 
flows to the Adriatic; identified by different 
authorities with the Urbino and Uso. 
Mines, dist,, Mandalay, Upper Burma. 
Hilly region of the Shan plateau, rich in 
precious stones; nee Sarnia t. Mogok, in 


a 


(African) 


the Mederwald hill rms tg the t. is the ational 
monument “* ” commemorative of the 
war of 1870-71 ; 


Russian naval base ; 
Rudolstadt, t., on Saale R., Thuringia, E. Germany vs 
machinery, chemicals, porcelain ; p. 16,863. 

t., nr. Paris, Seine-et-Oise dep., France; 


Dp. “yg ye 
a ., Tanganyika, flows to the Indian Ocean ; 


m. 

Rugby, mun. bor., mkt. t., on Avon R., Warwick 
Eng.; famous Public’ en electrical an 
general engineering ;_p. 45,490. 

, urd. dist., mkt. t., Statts, Eng.: coal, 
iron; p. 8,383. . 
Ruhr, Wa Sermgans rich coal district; iron and 


steel a 

Ruhrort, ¢t., N.. Rhine-Westphalia Land, W. 
Germany, nr. Diisseldorf, at the confluence of 
the Ruhr R. with the Rhine; shipping port of 
the Westphalia coal-field. 


wi 


a. 19,536 sq. m.; 


Ruislip-Northwood, urb. dist., Middlesex, Eng.; 


residtl.; p. 64,910. 

Rukwa, L., Brit. E. Africa, between L. Tangan- 
yika and L. Nyasa in the rift valley; 30 m. by 
12 m., area increasing 

gi I., Inner Hebrides, “Argyll, Scot.; 8+ m. by 


Pssst mg see Romania. 

Rumburk, t., N. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia ; bot- 
tery, textiles; p. 10,466. 

Runcorn, urb. dist., mi, t., on Mersey R.., Cheshire, 
Eng., connected by the Ship Canal with Man- 


chester transporter bridge to Widnes; p. 

23,720. 

Ri e, meadow, on Thames R., nr. Staines, 
Surrey, ng. celebrated as spot on which 


King Oh in was forced by the Barons to sign — 


paoese$ Carta in 1215. 
Rupert, R., Canada, flows 300 m. from L. Mistas- 
- sini to James Bay. 


ae Pe ee PY ee | - 2... 


re a 


_ livestock; p. 3,167. 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
‘Rupert, ¢., Idaho, U.S.A.; agr. centre, potatoes, | 


epee ae pret Pradesh, India, 

Rus see Ruse. 

Ruse, ¢., on Danube R., Bulgaria, opp. Giurgiu 
in Romania; arsenal, barracks; beer, sugar, 
‘tobacco; p. 63,420. : 

ee ee ieee GES peep gerne Ferrers, 

0 , Eng.; shoes; p. 16,300. 

Rusholme, t., E. of Manchester, S.E. Lancs., Eng. ; 
industl. and residtl. 

Rushville, t., Indiana, U.S.A.; p. 5,960. 

Russell, spt., on Bay of Islands, New Zealand, the 
first white settlement. 

Russell, ¢., Kansas, U.S.A.;- mkt. in agr. and 
cattle reg., oil and gas fields; p. 4,819. 

an Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
(R.S.F.S.R.) ch. constituent rep., U.S.S.R.; ch. 
industries : wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, 
sugar-beet, fruits, sunflower, cotton, 
tobacco; sheep, cattle, dairying, pigs, horses ; 
lumbering, timber, wood-pulp; coal, petro- 
leum, iron, manganese, etc.; machinery, tex- 
tiles, oil-refining, cement, bricks; a. 6,310,594 

.™.; cap. Moscow; p. 110,000,000. 

Riistringen, ¢., nr. Wilhelmshaven, Germany. 

Rutbah, t., Iraq, on oilpipe-line from Iraq to Haifa. 

Sere ies nr, Lucena, Cordova, Spain; industl.; p. 
18,903. 

Ruthenia, formerly part of Romania, ceded to 
U.5.8.R. in 1945, now part of Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Rutherford, t., New Jersey, U.S.A.; p. 15,466. 

Rutherfordton, t., N.C., U.S.A.; gold, lumber, 
textiles; agr.; p. 2,326. 


Rutherglen, burgh, on ‘Clyde R., Lanark, Scot., 


8.E. of Glasgow; industl, chemical, and dye 
wks., nylon ropes and cotton-weaving factor- 
fes; p. 25,612. 

Ruthin, mun. bor., on Clwyd R., Denbigh, Wales ; 


Dp. 3,575. 

Rutigliano, f., nr. Conversano, proy. Bari, Italy ; 
industl.; p, 10,650. 

Rutland, midland co., Eng., smallest in country ; 
a. 152 sq. m.; cap, Oakham; agr. farming, 
livestock; cheese, stone, iron; p. 27,663. 

Rutland, t., Utah, U.S.A.; p. 17,082. 

Rutland, c., Vermont, U.S.A.; marble quarries, 
machinery and furniture; p, 18,500. 

Ruvo, ¢., Bari, Italy; cath.; olive-oil presses; 
Pp. 25,225. 

een tees arm of sea, on est. Wigtown, Scot.; 8 

ys 


m. m. 

Ryazan, t., U.S.S.R., S.E. of Moscow; distilling, 
leather; p. 95,358. 

Rybinsk, see Shcherbakov. 

Rybnik, ¢,, S.W. Foland; engineering, brewing, 
furniture-making; p. 23,052. 

Rydal Water, /., nr. Ambleside, Westmorland, 
Eng., vil. adjacent contains Rydal Mount, 
where Wordsworth lived. 

Ryde, mun, bor., on N.E. est. I. of Wight; yacht- 
ing centre and wat. pl.; boat and yacht build- 
ing; p. 19,780. 

Rye, mun. bor., Cinque Port, bor., on Rother R., 
E, Sussex, Eng., nr. Hastings; p. 4,368. 

Ryton, urb. dist., t., on Tyne R., Durham, Eng., 
W. of Newcastle; ironwks.; p. 13,710. 

Ryukyu Archipelago, group of 89 Is., 8. of Kyushu, 
Japan; total a. 921 sq. m.; consisting of 
Okinawa, Amami, Tokara, and others; ch. t 
Naha on Okinawa, 

Rzeszow, prov., 8.B. Poland; a. 7,110 sq. m.: 
agr.; p. 1,535,400; cap. R.; p. 29,400. 

Rzhev, ¢., on Volga R., U.S.S.R.: industl. and 
commercial; p. 54,081, 


Ss 


Saale, R., Thuringia and Saxony, Germany ; trib. 
of Elbe R.; 225 m. 

Saalfeld, t., on Saale R., Thuringia, Germany ; 
machinery, cigars, beer, iron, ochre; p. 19,148, 

sas R., Switzerland, flows 65 m, to Aar R., nr. 

erne, 

Saanen, ¢., in the upper valley of Saane R., Berne, 
Switzerland. 

Saar, R., Alsace-Lorraine, Saarland, Palatinate, 
rises in the Vosges and flows 153 m. to Moselle 
R., nr. Trier. 

Saar, st., in valley of Saar; administered by 
League of Nations 1919-35 and returned to 
Germany after plebiscite; economic attach- 
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hemp, |" 


Pad tak 
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ment of Saar to France agreed wu! 4 
Allied powers after Second World War; impt. 

err iron; ch. t. Saarbriicken 
874,400. : 

Saarbriicken, cap., Saarland, on Saar R., oppo- 
site sister t. of Sanct. Johann; rich coal- 
field; ironwks., chemicals, glass, textiles, 
leather; p. 133,000 / 

Saarebourg, ¢., Moselle, France, on Saar R. between 
Strasbourg and Nancy; mnfs. gloves, watch 
springs. 


Saareguemines, France, on Saar R.; porcelain, 
leather, matches; p. 13,275. 

Saarlouis, t., Germany; porcelain, leather, glass, 
coal; p. 32,400. 

Saavedra, t., Chile; seaside resort. 

Saba, J., nr mig Antilles, W. Indies; a. 

os Dees 4 

Sabac, ¢t.. on Sava R., Jugoslavia; 
products : fruit,cattle, pigs, coal; p. 18,238. 

Sabadell, ¢.. N.W. of Barcelona, Spain; linen and 
cloth mills, flour, paper, distilling, iron found- 

esis ape 74. tlantico, Colombi 

Se ico, Colombia. 

=o eg Indonesia; © bunkering 

stn.; p. 6,855. ? 
ns Minas Gerais, Brazil: iron and steel; 
Dp. 7,684. 

Sabaudia, spt., S. of Latina, Italy. 

Sabine, R., Texas and Louisiana, flows through 8. 
Lake (an expansion of the R. 18 m. long) to 
Gulf of Mexico; 500 m. 

Sable Cape, S. point, Florida, U.S.A. 

Sable I., off S.E. est., Nova Scotia; 45 m. long. 

Sackville, ¢., N.B., Canada; farming centre; 
— harness making, stoves, furnaces; p. 

Saco, c., Maine, U.S.A.; cotton mnfs.; p. 8,632. 

Saco, R., U.S.A.; flows 160 m. from White Mtns. 
in New Hampshire to Saco B., Maine. 

Sacramento, c., California, U.S.A.; cap. of st. on 
the R. S. Capitol and B.C. cath.; rail work- 
shops, furniture, pottery, smelting, meat and 
fruit packing, flour; p. 123,500. 

Sacramento, R., California (U.S.A.), flows to San 
Francisco B. ; 500 m. 

Sacz, see Nowy 

Sada, t., Yemen; leather goods. 

Sadani, ae 7 est. Tanganyika, at mth. of Wami 


R.;_ p. 2,000. 

Saddleback (Blencathara), mtn., nr, Keswick, 
Cumberland, Eng. ; alt. 2.847 ft. 

Saddleworth, wrb. dist.. nr. Huddersfield, W.R. 
Yorks, Eng.; cotton goods; p. 16,710. 

Sado, J., off cst. of Honshu, Japan; gold and 
silver mines; rice, fishing; a. 881 sq.m, 

Sadon, ¢., Caucasus, U.S.S.R.; zinc, lead, silver, 
copper, 

Safad, t., N. of Sea of Galilee, Israel; p. 17,300. 

mare hg te, mun, bor., Essex, Eng.; mkt. t.; 
Dp. 6, . 

Safi, spt., W. cst. Morocco; Fr. zone; summer 
health resort; poor harbour, er. grain and 
woo] tr.; phosphates; fishing; p, 50,845. 

Saga, i Kyushu, Japan; coal-mining, fishing; p. 


oo, . 
Sagaing, div., Upper Burma; mtn. ridges, fertile 


Plains; rice, wheat, peas, cotton; a. 50,086 


84. M,; Pp. 2,322,675. 

Sagaing, t., Upper Burma; on Trrawaddy R.; 
pagodas; groundnuts, cotton, millets, tobacco, 
cattle; p. 14,127 

tyr, Z., at mouth of Lena R., U.S.S.R. 

Saginaw, c., on S. R., Mich., U.S.A.; in agr. and 
timber region; machinery, railwks., beet- 

8 ginaw, Bay, Mich U.S 

aginaw, Bay, Mich., U.S.A. (p. 15,539. 

Sagua la Grande, t., Cuba; on R. of same name; 

Saguenay, R., Quebec, Canada; length from L. 
St. John to St. Lawrence R. about 100 mse: 

of er. depth, beautiful scenery? hydro-electr. 

power developed. ‘ 


nto, t., nr. Valencia, Spain: p. 20,253. 
Sahara, the gr. N. African desert between the 


Sudan and the Barbary Sts., extending from the 
Atlantic to the Nile, including Tripoli and 
Fezzan; a. 8,500,000 sq. m.; the BE. portion 
is known as the Libyan desert, that part I: of 
the Nile R. being often called the Nubian Desert ; 
numerous oases, with ts. 


(est. 2,500,000), nomadic Arab i 
née madic and Berber 


PP) 


pon by 


1 


old cas.; 


and tr. centres; p. 


Saharan Atlas, 8. range of Atlas mtns, in Algeria: 


| 


: . India: rly. wks 
furniture, paper, tobacco, wnfs 


000. 
Z., Finland, N. of V: wil MRSS 
= nee into L. Ladoga. ae "a iy 
Abb’s Head, rocky promontory, Berwick, Scot. 
_ St. Agnes, vil., nr. Truro, Cornwall, 


he 


gage: 


‘Sich ov setae has ah 


80. 
aor : voous U.S.A.; dairy farming; 
ee ae eeanee on Cher R.; industl. ; 
Pp. is 
«St. burgh, seaside resort, on St. Andrew's 
Bay, Fife, Scot.; univ., famous golf course; 


Dp. 8,794. 
St. spt., on $0007 eee Bay, New 
Canada: p. 1,167 
St. Anne R., Canada, flows 120 m. to St. Lawrence 
R., 50 m. above Quebec. 
St. Arnaud, t., go Australia ; 


St. Asaph, c., Pit 3 Wales cath. ; 
D. (of dist.) 5.286. 
" ee A Florida, U.S.A.; resort p. 


St. Austell, urd. dist.. Cornwall, Eng.; mkt. t. 

and holiday resort; — clay, tin, woollens, 

fishing; p. 23,640. 

Barthélemy, French I.. W. Indies; dependency 

of Guadeloupe: p. 2,231. 

St. Bees Head, promontory, 24 m. N.W. of St. 
Bees, Cumberland, Eng. ; freestone quarries, tin. 

St. Benoit, t., on lle de la Réunion, Fr., i 

connected by rail with ch 

. Pointe-des-Galets 

- &§St. Blazey, par., Cornwall, Eng. tin, i 
 §St. Boniface 1., toba, Canada ; py of Winni- 
peg; p. isn 

St. Bosweils, par., Roxburgh, Scot.; p. 3,466. 

St. Bride’s Bay, at W. axivenity. “Pembroke, 


Wales. 

~ St Brieue, t.,nr. Bay of St. B., Cotes-du-Nord dep., 
+ ie France; college, cath.; ironwks., textiles, 
timber and cst. tr.; p. 36,674. 

_ St. Buryan, par., Cornwall, Eng.; lobster and 


t., Ontario, Canada; 
Canal; fruit; cycles and motor cars, metal 
goods, textiles, paper, electr. equipment; min- 
eral springs; p. 30,273. 

_ St. Chamond, ¢., nr. St. Etienne, dep. Loire, 

* France; silk, ribbons, rayon; rly. works; 


cotton: p. BORA, 


6, 809. 
si ‘Canada-U.S.A.; part of link between 
‘L. Huron and L. Erie. 
St. Claude, t., Jura, France; at confluence of Rs. 
r Tacon and Bienne; cath.; fancy shell, horn 
and ivory mnfs; p. 10,749. 
oat Cries par., Carmarthen, W Wales; angling; p. 


31 
St. Cloud, eos on Seine, 6 m. from centre of Paris, 
France; fine park, chateau; residtl.; porce- 


lain; p. 17,614. 
Cloud, ¢., Minn.; U.S.A.; on Mississippi R.; 
timber “yards, dairying, farming; p. 26,000. 
_ St. Columb Major, ety Cornwall, Eng. ; farming, 
~_ stone cae Dv. 2 0. 
: .. Virgin Is. group, U.S.A.; a. 82 sa. 
” industries pee on tl stock 


St. Croix, R., Wisco ag 
eiopl ; a —_—_ es tai 
St. ee .. Versailles park, nr. 
acad y 


Bishop’s Palace; p. 1,495. 
— Head, promoniory, on cst. of Pembroke; 
St. Denis, t., NV. sud. 
residtl. ; oes Durial pl. of Kings of France; H 
chi . machinery, spirits, soap; p. 69,939. 
St. Denis, spt., cap. Ile de la Réunion (French), 
Indian Ocean; D. 36,096 
St. Dié, i., Vosges, France ; ‘on Meurthe R.; cath. ; 

iron, copper, machinery, hosiery ; p. 15,637. 

St. Dizier, ¢., Vassy, Haute-Mame dep., ‘France; 

re R.; iron, steel, copper, boats: p. 


= Elias, mtn., Alaska, N. America; alt. 18,024 ft. 
St. Etienne, 7., cap. Loire, France, nr. 
ribbon-weaving, boot-lace, silk, velvet, engineer- 


ing, armaments, motor cycles, cycles, chemicals, ‘ 
coalfie) 


aa iron mftg. centre, in id dist.; Dp. 
177,966. 


St. Eustatius, one of the Netherlands Antilles, 


West Indies; a. 31sq.m.; p. 94, 
St. Francis B Quebec, Canada: ‘piesre 
power. 
ppriny os Zao bee trib. b, of Missis. 
pri R.; m.; forms boundary of Arkansas 
St. Gall (St. Gallen), Switzerland; a. 777 sq. m.; 
mountainous; forest; vineyards ; cattle 
we cotton spinning, lace; cap. St. G.; p. 


303.300. 
St. Gall, ¢., Switzerland; on Steinach R.; cath.; 
cottons and embroidery ; Pp. 62,520. 
St. par., Cornwall, Eng.: p. 501, 
St. George, re W. cst. Nestradisod, Canada. 
St. one of the Grenada Is., Brit. W. 
Indies ; mee stn. 
St. George, spt., New Seana Canada; various 
granites quarried ; p. 1,169 
St. George’s Channel, Brit: Isles, part of Irish Sea 
separating Wales from Ireland. 
St. George’s I., Florida, U.S.A. 
St. Germain, ¢., France; on Seine R.; former 
royal chateau 3 cottons, Ne er oo Dd. 22,031. 
St. Germans, rural dist., mkt. 
— Plymouth; p. (of "dist 15, 670. 
Pr rpg , on Black Sea est., Romania, 8. of 
julina. 


Gotthard, Pass (alt. 6,867 ft.) Switzerland; 
between Ticino vall. and L. of Lucerne. 

St. Gowan’s Head, promontory, Pembroke, Wales. 

St. Harmon, par., Radnor, Wales; p. 669. 

St. Helena, ‘Brit, l. col., Atlantic Ocean ; 2, 100 m. 
from W. cst. of Africa; a. 47 sd. m.; only port 
Jamestown ; Napoleon was imprisoned here in 
1815-21, and Boer captives in 1900; coaling 
stn.; p. 4, 743. 

Helens, co. bor., Lancs, Eng.; connected by 
canal with, Mersey R.; coal, iron, alkali; 
copper smelting, glass, plastics; p. 112,100. 
St. Helier, spt., Jersey, nnel Is., on 8. cst. 
St. Hyacinthe, c., spt., Quebec, Canada; on Yam- 
farm machinery, woollens, 
leather; p. 17,798. 


aska R.; cath.; 
. , t., Saar Basin, Germany. 

St. Ives, mun. bor., Cornwall, Eng., on St. I. Bay ; 
fishing, boatmaking ; p. 8,541. 

St. Pa mum. bor., mkt. Fey a Ouse R., Hunting- 

don, Eng. ; farming, cattle mkt. ; Dp. “3.114. 
St. tans t., Que a; rly. junction; 
reelain, per g tiles ; D. 13,646. 

st Jean d’Angély, t Charente- ‘Inférieure dep., 
France, former Calvinist stronghold; p. 6,745. 

St. Jéréme, t., Quebec, Canada; pulp, paper, 
knitted goods, woollens, rubber goods, cement 
bricks; p. 11,329. 

Saint John, c., spt., New Brunswick, Canada; 
cottons, woollens, machinery, paper, lumbering, 
— refinery ; ; fisheries; large corn and other 
ros 

St. John, POs. Virgin Is. group.; a. 19 sq. m.; 
ch. industries, charcoal, stock-raising, tourists ; 
noted for bay leaf oil. 

St. John, L., Quebec, Canada; on Saguenay R. 

St. ae R., New Brunswick, flows 450 m. to Bay 
C3) 

St. Fone cap. -i ag W. Indies; p. 11,000. 

$t. John’s Point, C., Co. Down, Northern Ireland, 
forming N. side of Dundrum Bay. 


. Paris, France; industl. and ; 


Lyons; By, 


Cornwall, Eng. : 


S 


ae EA 
i 


_ St. John’s, spt., c., cap., Newfoundland, Canada, on | 


a 
>. ments jp. 75,711. 


|. St Lambert. 


St. Johns R., Florida, U.S.A.; flows 350 m. to 
_ Atlantic. J 


BE. est.; first Eng. settlement in America; gr. 


_. _ tr. in fish, cod, oil, ete.; p. 43,179. 


¢. John’s Wood, residtl. dist., N.W. London, Eng. ; 
_ contains Lord’s Cricket Ground. 
“he peti t., Vermont, U.8.A.; mnfs.; pD. 
‘( 


"7,437. 
St. Joseph, f., Mich., U.S.A.; on L. Mich.; resort; 


_ industl.; p. 84,000. 
St. Joseph, c., Missouri, U.S.A., on M. R.; rly. 


centre; meat packing, clothing, farm imple- 


St. Joseph d’Alma, ¢., Quebec, Canada; pulp, 
_ paper; p. 6,449. 
St. Joseph Lake, Ontario, Canada. 


$f. Junien, ¢., France ; on Vienne R. ; fine churches, 


ape gloves, leather; porcelain wks.; p. 
‘10,645. 
‘St. Just, wrb. dist., Cornwall, Eng.; dairying; p. 


4,046. ; 
“St. Kanjiza, indusil. t., on Theiss R., Jugoslavia. 
‘St. Kilda, rocky I., most W. of the Hebrides, 
,Scot.; 3m. long; p. was 80, all removed to 
mainland of Scotland by Govt. 1930. 
St. Kilda, wat. pl., Victoria, Australia, nr. Mel- 
bourne; p. 26,000. 3 
St. Kitts, see St. Christopher, W. Indies. 
» t., Quebec, a3 D. 6,417. 
_ St. Laurent du Maroni, ¢., Fr. Guiana; penal 
admin. centre; p. 1,000. 
St. Lawrence, G. of, Canada, arm of Atlantic, 
, partly enclosed by Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia; impt. fisheries. 
St, Lawrence I., Alaska, in Bering Sea; 100 m. 


long. 

St. Lawrence, gr. R., of N. America; length from 
the source of its headstream, the St. Louis, 
2,100 m.; forms the outlet of the great lakes 
(Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario) 
and the boundary between the st. of New York, 
U.S.A., and Ontario, Canada; navigable for 
large vessels to Montreal and for smaller to head 
of L. Superior; ch. tribs.: Ottawa, Richelieu, 
St, Maurice, Saguenay. 

St. Leonards, wat. pl., Sussex, Eng., W. of Hastings. 

_ St. L6, ¢., Manche, France; on Vire R.; cath.; 

_ cloth mnfs,; p. 11,814. 

St. Louis, ¢., cap., Senegal, terr, of Fr. W. Africa, 
at mouth of Senegal R.; cath.; pal.; rly. and 
road centre; airport; exports oilseeds and 


skins; p. 51,000. 

St. Louis, t., Ile de la Réunion, Fr. Indian Ocean ; 
DP. 23,936. 

St. Louis, c., on Mississippi R., Missouri, U.S.A.; 

two univs.; impt. rly, and river junction: 
largest fur mkt.; grain and cotton mkt.; 
very varied mnfs. ; engineering, boots and shoes; 
motors, flour, chemicals, printing; p. 816,048. 

St. Lucia Bay, inlet of the Indian Ocean at mouth 
of Umvolozi R., S. of St. Lucia Lake, Natal, S. 


ca, 

St. Lucia L., Brit. col., Windward Is., W. Indies; 
a, 233 sq. m.; cap. Castries; exports sugar, 

cocoa, lime juice, etc.; coaling stn.; p. 85,000. 

St. Malo, fortfd. spt., France, Ille-et-Vilaine; cas. 
and church (formerly a cath.) ; holiday resort: 
shipbuilding; iron, cereals, fruit, wine; also 
fishing ; p. 17,311, 

St. Maria di Leuca, C., 8. point of “heel” of Italy. 

St. Marie, C., 8. point of Madagascar, 

St. Martin, French I., W. Indies, dependency of 
Guadeloupe; p. 6,786. 

St. Martin, one of the Netherlands Antilles; a. 
13 sq.m.; p. 1,697. 

St. Marylebone, metropolitan bor., N.W. London, 
Eng, ; St. Mary’s, industl. and residtl. ; p. 77,780. 

St. Mary’s I., Scilly Is., Brit. Isles. 

St. Mary’s Loch, Selkirk, Scot. 

St. rte t., nr. London, Ontario, Canada; p. 


3,635, 
ot ore aa I, Alaska, in Bering Sea, belonging to 


St. oe He Paris, Seine, France ; garden city: 
Pp. 7 5 

St. Maurice, t., sub., Paris, on Marne R., France, 

St. Maurice, vil. can., Valais, Switzerland, nr. 
Martigny; 6th century abbey; once a leading 
Bureundian t.; p. 2,699. 

St. Maurice R., Quebec, Canada; trib, of St. 
Lawrence R.; 400 m.; hydro-electric power 
developed. 


Sa 


pera e ati 
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the anc, Ictis ; 
St. Mihiel, t., France; on Meuse R.; 
Benedictine abbey; lace; p. 4,581. 
S ante ms tea Seot.; pi 1,598. 

) resque t., 
Engadine, Switz.: winter sports; alt. 6,090 ft. ; 
spa; p. 4,000. 


health resort, in the Upper _ 


St. Mawes, t., Cornwall, Eng.; holiday resort, 


St. Nazaire, ¢t., at mouth of Loire R., nr. Nantes, 


France; docks and shipping; steelwks., air- 
craft ; i sardines, 


exports wine, silk, etc.; p. 

11,802. 
St. Neots, urb. dist., mkt. t., Hunts, Eng.; 
mftg. t., nr. Antwe E. Flanders, 


Sa 


rp, 
Belgium: cap. of the ancient Waesland; cot- — 


tons, woollens, lace, rayon; p. 43,994. 
St. aeons. par., Stirling, Scot.; woollens, nails; 
. 14,6 
st. omer, A Pas-de-Calais, France; cath., abbey 
Err brewing, distilleries, soap, linen; p. 
18,106. 


St. Ouen, ¢., sub., Paris, France; on Seine R.: 
light industries, copper, aluminium goods, 
furniture, gloves; power stn.; p. 45,465. 

St. Pancras, metropolitan bor., N. London, Eng. ; 
industl. id residtl.; three main line rly. 
termini within bor. ; 


univ.; meat-packing, milling; furs, 
products, clothes; p. 351,000. 

St. Paul, spt., lle de la Réunion (French), Indian 
Ocean; p. 25,959. 

St. Paul L, sm. French I., dependency of Mada- 
gascar, Indian Ocean. 

St. Paul, R., Liberia, flows 300 m. to the Atlantic 
nr. Monrovia. 

St. Paul de Loanda, ¢., Angoia; exports rubber, 
ivory, palm oil, coffee, coconuts, ram: 

St. Peter, L.. Canada; expansion of St. Lawrence 
R, above Three Rivers; 20m. by 9m. 

St. Peter Port, cap., Guernsey, Channel Is.; wat. 
pl.; fruit, flowers, vegetables; p. 16,215. 

St. Petersburg, ¢., Florida, U.S.A.; resort; p. 


96,000. ‘ . 
St. Ferre, ch. t., Fr. W. Indies on Martinique T., 


> 


completely destroyed by eruption of Mt. Pelée, | — 


1902. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, French terr., consisting of 
8 sm. is. off 8. est. of Newfoundland; a. of St, 
Pierre group 10 sq. m.; p. 3,804; a. of Mique- 
lon greup, 83 sq. m.; p. 550; ch. t. St. Pierre; 
fisheries. 


St. Pierre I., one of the ch. Is., Réunion, Indian - 


Ocean; p. 22,879. 

St. Pélten, t., nr. Vienna, Lower Austria; cotton 
spinning and hardware mnf.; p. 38,759. 

St. Quentin, t., Aisne, France, on Somme R.} lace, 
tulle, woollens, chemicals, ironwks.; p. 48,556. 

St. Rémy, ¢., Bouches-du-Rh6ne, France; Roman 
antiquities. 


St. Servan, spt., Ille-et-Vilaine, France, opp. St. 
Malo; p. 12,832. 


t., N.E. of Limoges, Haute Vienne, 


t., Ontario, Canada; rly. workshops, 

flax; p. 17,132. 

d, ¢., Limbourg, Belgium; brewing, dis- 

tilling. (p. 4,324, 

St. Tropez, f., on S. cst. of France, nr. Hyéres: 

St. Valéry-sur-Somme, spt., France; resort of 

pilgrims; here William the Conqueror em- 

barked for Eng. 1066; fishing; p. 3,071. 

St. Vincent, C., S.W. Portugal; Spanish fleet de- 
feated by British 1797. 

St. Vincent, G. of, Australia, i 

St. Vincent, Brit. I.. col., W. Indies, one of Wind- 
ward group; a. 150 sq. m.; sugar, arrowroot, 
cotton, peanuts; cap. Kingstown: p. 66,000. ” 

Sainte Agathe des Mont, 

sali le iat poe 

oix, -. W. Indies; former S- 

sion of Denmark, now U.S.A. _ i" : 


t., Quebec, Canada; ~ 


vie oe 


3 Cone gr. marsh a., Argen 
x vat. Besangon, Jura, France salt 


Salus’ 

_ p. 4,727. 

Salis mun. bor., ¢. on the Upper . 
Serer cath., ee 


Y 0. 
URA: iron and steel a 
work, canning; p. 16, 000. 


N. Carolina, U!S.A.; ‘cotton, grain, — 


Salisbury, ¢ 
ee, textiles, refrigerators eating id 
ng.; un aplan 
N. of Salisbury; prehistoric monumental re- 


Formosa. 
.. U.S.S.R., rises in Ural Mtns., trib. 
350m. 
astmanland, Sweden; nr. Salberg, 
worked for over 400 years; p. 


Pon 7 on Canal de Craponne, Bouches-du- 
Rhone, France; soap and oil wks. ; Dp. 15,826. 
Thessaloniki. 


see 

Salpau Selka, Finland: most southerly Ceo". 
ridge; forested: winter sports. 

Salsette'I., 


connected by bridge and causeway with Bom- 
bay; cave antiquities and 


City, on Jordan R., cap. of Utah, U.S.A., 
__Salatmaties, ¢ Guanajuato st., Mexico; p. 11,985. nr. Gr. Salt Lake, headquarters of Mormonism: 
= e =n on Douro R.; a. and 
sd. M.; agr.: D 388. 
Salamanca, ¢., Spain; on Tormes R., oldest 
: Spanish ‘univ., 2 caths., many convents; p. 


Saiamaus, t. per nen Guanen, Amaraton eras. 
Terr.; gold. 

I., Greece, opposite harbour of Athens; 
famous naval battle, 480 8.0. 

t., Greece; naval base; p. 77,712. 
eee windswept, dry, salt flat, S.W. 


exports sugar; p- 3,403. 


urch Library; tr . centre; meat pack- 
ing, = ting, publishing, metal work, lumber 
automobiles, wireless seta; p. 182,000. 
Salta, c., on Salta R!, Argentina; sugar, vines, 
oranges, tobaceo, oil, minerals ; cath., college; 


N. prov., Argentina; 4. 50,029 sq. m.; cap. 


Saltash, mun. bor., mit. t., on Tamar R., Cornwall, 
Eng. ; farming, fishing, malting; p. 7,488. - 
urb. dist. (wi et st. wat. pl., Dr. 

Redcar, N.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. 8,061. 
(| iares burgh, Ayr, Scot.; coal, farming; P.. 


Saltdal, spt., W. cst., Norway. 
Saltillo, cap., Coahuila st., Mexico; oulens, 
flour, wooliens, cereals, gold, silver, lead, copper, 
ron, zinc, coal; p. 75.721, 
Salto, ‘cap., 8. dep., Uruguay; Lego salted 


Z 


Saldanha B> rary + lee a est. C. of Good 
Hope, s. aarp whaling, fishing; granite 


TROP Pen 


Salton Sink, California ja, U.S.A. ; inland de depression 
287 ft. below sea-level. 


— m. from Mel- 
pastoral dist. ; 


el Dp. 375, 
seman €2 Gold Cet., W. Africa; p. 6,388. 


- 


____ headquarters; p. Saluzzo, ¢., nr. ais ‘Italy ; cath., cas. : leather, 
_ Salekhard, tes river port on Ob R.: N.W. Siberia, silks, hats; p. 17,000. 

' US.S.R.; fisheries, collecting centre for furs; | Salvador, rep., on Pacific est., Central America ; 
| -—__ exports timber; _p. 10,000. a. 13,173 sq. m.; very hot, abundant summer © 
is rain but dry winter; coffee, sugar, rubber, 
iP tobacco, gold, silver, iron, mercury; Roman 
“ U.S.A, Catholic; smallest and most densely populated 
___ eottons, lumber products, leather goods, machin: of Centra] American States; cap. San Salvador ; 


Dp. 2,122,749. 
vador, spt., Baia, Brazil; coffee, cocoa, tobacco, 
hides; p. 331,609. 
Salween, RH Burma, rises in Tibet, flows 8. to 
G. of Martaban; many rapids; 1, 800 m. 
Sal-y-Gomez I., Pac. Oc.; Chilean ; ‘uninhabited. 
Salzach, R., Austria; trib. of Inn R.; 180m, 
Salzburg, c., Austria; on Salzach R.; cath., 
cas.; birthplace of Mozart; tourist resort: 
salt, dairying, musical instruments; p. 106,916. 
burg, prov., Austria, adjoining Bavaria ‘and 
the Tyrol ; @. 2,762 sq. m.; on N. slope of E. 
Alps; many L., thermal springs; much 
mineral wealth; cap. 8.;_p. 331,615. 
eT lake dist., Upper Austria; salt- 


aerenell4 ., on Jeetze R., Germariy; cloth, 
linen, oreat: needles; p. 16,123. 
} , Israel, on Sea of ‘Galilee ; rly. junction. 
Salina, T:, Lipari Is., Italy, in the Mediterranean, | Samana ‘ota. on N, est. of Dominican Republic. 
6m. jong; 2 ‘yoleanic cones. ; Samar, J., Philippines, 8. of Luzon ; 147 m. long, 
Salina Cruz, t., spt., Oaxaca, Mexico; terminal pt. 50 m. wide: a. 5,050 sa. m.; p. 550,000, 
of Tehuantepec rly.; shallow harbour; aye. Samara, see Kuibyshev. 
oods, coffee, hemp, hides and skins: p. 5,393. | Samarang, spt., Java, Indonesia, on W. cst.; 
ss, 4, Ecuador: cable stn.; holiday resort;| exports sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo; ship- 
8 m. from Guayaquil. + yards. 


ery, wireless valves; p. 43,500. 
oe t., Bory Jersey, US.A.; in fruit-growing 
- Salem, ¢., Tonio, w. S.A.; steel; p. 12,301. 


Salem, c., es Oregon, U.S.A.; on Willamette 
univ fruit- , flour milling and 


canning; p. 55,000. 
Salemi, ¢., nr. ‘Palermo, Sicily, Italy ; 3 the ancient 
Halicye ; p. 19,100. 
. Italy; cottons, 


mpania, silks, 
printing, leather ; vine- Fae 5 dist. ; p. 72,192. 
I . C., OD Irwell R. Lanes, Eng., 
t caaioloing Manchester ; - exiles, 
, instruments, machinery ; 8,800. 
Salima, t., Nyasaland; alt. Pie ft.; term. of 
rly. from Beira on L. Nyasa. 
‘Salina, c., Smoky Hill R., Kansas, U.S.A.; univ. ; 
flour m tnilling, cattle mkt., farm implements; p. 
6.222. 


< 
® &; 
b 
; 


she ohh — 


yeh ew 


meats; p. of dep. 100,840, of t. 4 ; 


4 


aoa Stonehenge; impt. Army training- — 
salinon, R., Idaho, U.S.4.; trib, of Snake R.; ‘ 


: 4 


N. of Bombay, India; a. 241 sq. vey ' 


temples 
Salt Fork, R., Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; trib. of Arkan- _ 


univ.; large pete of genealogy 


. 
ta; sugar, vines, oranges, oil; p. 290,063. a 
. 
a 


Saltoun, par., E. Lothian, Seot.; 15 m. E.S.E. 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Samaria, ancient c., Israel, now Sebastye. 
Samarinda, t., on E. cst. Borneo, Indonesia; p. 


.U.S.8.R.; le cloth, 

_ bricks, leather, flour, distilling; p. 134,346. 

Samarra, t,, on Tigris R., Iraq; Moslem holy city ; 
p. 8,000. 

ve ciate tes ret Ved Euphrates R.; 
carpets; p. 10,000. 

t., on Mahanadi R., Orissa, India; 
ruined fort, old temples; cottons, silks; p. 
10,000. 

Sambar, C., S.W. Borneo, Indonesia. 

Sambhal, t., Uttar Pradesh, India; p. 25,000. 

Sambhar, t., Rajasthan, India; p. 50,000. 

Sambor, t., W. Ukrainian §.8.R., U.S.S.R., S.W. of 
‘Lvov (Galicia); brine-wells, brewing, silk 
mnfs.; p. 10,000. 

Sambre, R., Belgium and N.E. France, trib. 
Meuse R. at Namur; 110 m, 

Samburu, /., Kenya; rly. stn. 

Samnan, t., Persia; iron, sulphur ores, petroleum. 

Samoa Is., Terr. of W., group of 9 Pacific Is. in 
Pacific Ocean, formerly German, now New Zea- 
land Trust Terr. ; largest Savaii (a. 700 sa. m.); 
exports copra, cacao beans, bananas; p. 71,905. 

oa Is., Samoan group E. of 171° long., W. of 
Greenwich, which belong to U.S.A.; a. 76 sa. 
m.; largest I. Tutuila; ch. port Pago Pago; 
American naval stn.; p. 12,908. 

Seronny t., 8. of Sofia, Bulgaria; industl.; p. 

Samos, I., (Greece) off W. cst, Anatolia in the 

. /M@gean Sea; a. 180 sq. m.; fine wine, silk 
tobacco, cotton; cap. Vathéos; p. 71,490. 

Samot e, rugged I., in the Augean Sea; alt. 
5,248 ft.; the “Thracian Samos”; sulphur 
ale sponges; a. 71 sq. m.; p. mainly 

reeks, 

Samshui, t., former treaty port, Kwangtung proy., 
China; good tr. with Hong Kong; p. 9,160. 
go » J., Sjaelland (Zealand), Denmark; a. 

2sqd.m. 

£amsun, spt., on Black Sea in Trabzon, Turkey; 
exports tobacco, grain, timber, wax, wool, 
skins, copper goods, antimony; p, 38,417. 

Samwari, t., Pakistan; p. 10,000. 

San, R., 8.E. Poland, trib, of Vistula R., boundary 
between Poland and Ukraine, 

San Ambrosia, J., off cst. Chile, 

San Angelo, t., Texas, U.S.A.; on Concho R.; 
cattle, wool, mohair mkt.; dairy prod., petro- 
leum, machine shop prods. ; p, 57,900. 

San Antonio, small coastal t., Angola, at mth. of 
Congo R.; serves as occasional port of em- 
barkation for travellers from lower regions of 
Belgian Congo, 

San Antonio, spt., Chile, nearest port for Santiago ; 
holiday resort; wine; p, 27,314. 

San Antonio, winter resort, c., at mouth of San 
Pedro R., Texas, U.S.A.; cath., fort, arsenal; 
iron and steel work, textiles, cigars, soap, cattle, 
hides, wool, cotton; p. 385,000. 

San Antonio, C., most westerly point of Cuba. 

San Benito, spt., G. of Tehuantepec, Mexico, 

San Bernardino, ¢., Paraguay; holiday resort 

San Bernardino, c., at base of S8.B. Range, Cali- 

_ fornia, U.8.A.; oranges, lemons, citron; lum- 
ber, meat products; p. 43,646, 

San Blas, spt., Nayarit, W. cst., Mexico; p. 752. 

San Carlos, t., Luzon, Philippines; p. 47,334. 

San Carlos de Bariloche, t., Argentina, on 8. shore 
of L, Nahuel Huapi; tourist centre; p. 3,500. 

San Casciano, t,, nr. Florence, Italy; industl.; 


D, 14,325, ; 

San Cataldo, t., Sicily; good tr.; p. 22,700. 

San Cristobal (formerly Cuidal Real), é., Chiapas, 
Mexico; cath.; textiles ; p. 11,768, 

San Cristobal, cap., Tachira st., Venezuela; ce- 
ment factories; wireless stn. ; p. 40,280. 

San Diego, t., on Pacific cst., California, U.S.A.: 
fine harbour, winter health resort; nr. popular 
resorts of Coronado Beach and La Jolla; furni- 
ture, fishcanning, aircraft; p. 365,000. 

San Felipe, cap., Yaracuy St., Venezuela ; p. 12,190. 

San Felipe de Aconcagua, t., nr. Valparaiso, Chile ; 
agr. centre, coffee, cocoa, sugar, cotton, maize, 
fruits, rice, hides; p. 19,660. 

San igre Venezuela; river port on Orinoco R. ; 

“Lp. 1 224, ; 

San Fernando, spt., H. Argentina, on Plate R., N. 
of Buenos Aires, 


cereals, 


a acy ee ee 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD © 
San Fernando, ¢., Chile; agr. centre; p. 28,723, 
San Fernando, t., Cadiz, Spain; fine town-hall, 

fish mkt.; vineyards; p. 38,581. 


cattle: p. 9,489. ; 
Francisco, ¢., Argentina, on rly. between 
Cordoba and Santa Fé. ‘ : 


San Francisco, spt. c., cap., California, U.S.A., on 
ice spanned b: ) 
Gate Bridge, longest single-span bridge in the 
sugar and oil refining, enginee: . canning, 
lumber mills, printing, publishing, chemicals, 
cisco P., Andes, Argentina-Chile; alt. 
15,505 ft. 
San 
Pp. 18,108. “5 
San Geronimo, t., Oaxaca st., Mexico; rly. june- 
Italy; iron mines, rly. workshops; p, 27,475. 
San Giovanni in Persi 
Isidro, ¢., E. Argentina, N. sub. Buenos Aires ; 
D. 25,070. 
grade coal. 
San Joao, ¢., on junction of Araguara and Tocatins 


the San F. bay; entran y Golden 
world; largest commercial ¢. on W. cst.; wniv.; 
machinery ; p. 634,536. 
Fran 
Francisco de Macoris, t., Dominican rep.; 
(tion. 
San Giovanni a Teduccio, ¢., at foot of Vesuvius, 
iceto, t., nr. Bologna, Italy; 
Dp. 20,450. . 
San Jerénimo, ¢., Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil; low- 
J U.S.A. trib. of 


cath., univ., 


Santa Clara, California, U.S.A.; ur. is Lick 

resort; fruit and vegetable 

aes: lumber prods., woollens, leather; p. 

San José, dep., Uruguay; a. 2,688 sq. m.; cap. 
San J.;_ p. 97,687. 

dep. cap., Uruguay; grain, flour milling; 
Pp. 13,000. 
San Juan, prov., Argentina, at foot of the Andes; 
a. 34,432 sq.m.; cap. San Juan; p. 260,714, 
Juan, t., on San Juan R., nr, Mendoza, 
Argentina; cattle, dried fruit; p. 18,000. 

Juan, ¢., cap., Puerto Rico; cath.; naval 

stn., airport; distilleries, sugar; p. 237,123. 

San Juan R., divides Nicaragua and Costa Rica: 
length 90 m.; plans made for its canalization, 
which would give both countries a clear water- 
way from Caribbean to Pacific. 

San Juan, R.. Mexico, trib. of Rio Grande; 160m. 

San Juan del Norte (Greytown), spt., S.E. port of — 
Nicaragua on Caribbean Sea. 

San Juan del Rio, t., Durango, Mexico; p. 6,694, 

San Juan del Sur, spt., one of the ch. spts., Nicara- 
gua; on Pacific est. 

7 i to, spt., W. cst., Lower California, 

exico, 

San Lorenzo, min., 8. Argentina; alt. 12,000 ft. 

San Lucas, C., S. point of Lower California, Mexico, 

San Luis, prov., Argentina; a, 29,700 sq. m.; 
cap. S.L.; oranges, grapes; p. 167,620. 

San Luis, t., prov. cap., Argentina ; cattle, grain, 
wines; onyx quarrying; p. 25,788. 

San Luis Obispo, t., California, U.S.A.; p. 8,881. 

San Luis Potosi, st., Mexico; a, 24,415. sq. m™.; 
an mining; cap. San Luis Potosi; p. 

San _ act n Le a4 : bene cottons, rly. 
Wwks., lead, silver and gold refining; wool, 
hides, cattle; p. 97,762. 

San Marco in Lam: 

San Marino, 


wine; p. 13,950; 


Salvador, Central 
» America; nr. malarial ee famous fair ; 


q Sandy, urd. dist., Beds, Eng. ; 


Ss. 
‘Angeles ; naval base ; Ls 36,000. 
ao = de Macoris, ¢., in Dominican rep.; p. 


t., eo DP. 20,392. 
Bay, spt., wer California ; Mexico. 
iaienate agr., cattle, fruit; 


tN 3 
= pete Salvador ; =e = 
tory ; cottons, cigars; p. 15 5 

San Sebastian, ‘c spt., cap., prov. Guipuzcoa, 
Spain ; captured by Wellington 1813; gd. tr 
and fisheries ; sailcloth, cottons, paper, Sg 


Pp. 112,302. 

San Severo, t., nr. Foggia, Italy ; olive oil, wine; 
P. 36,275. 

San Stefano, Turkey; peace 


_ signed with Teoten, 1878. 

San Tomé, I., G. of Guinea, off Angola; volcanic; 
coffee. , cocoa, coconuts ; p. 52,000. 

San Vicente, t., Salvador. 

San’a, cap., Yemen, Arabia; walled c. 7,270 ft. 
above sea-level ; tr. in silk, cottons and china; 
jewellery, 60 


N. Borneo N.E. cst.; 
xports timber, rubber, 
copra, hemp, salt fish ; zi 13,723, 
Sandalwood (Sumba) 7. in Malay Archipelago, S. 
Indonesia; a. 4,385 sq. m.; very 
fertile: tice, maize, tobacco, timber, cinna- 
mon; — Waingapu;: p. 182,226. 
Sanday, I., Barra Is., Orimey, Scot. 
Sandbach, urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng.; salt, chemi- 
cals; p. 8,976. 
Sandbank, par., Argyll, Scot.; 3m.N.W. Dunoon; 
DP. ° 
=: est. t., nr. Folkestone, Kent, Eng.; 


Sondtinrs, par., Berks, Eng.; royal military col- 


ar gig ont agr. centre. 
Sandoa, t., Belgian Congo: on upper Lulua R.; 
admin. centre ; Dp. 5,000. 
Sandown: urb, dist., I. of Wight, on 
. Sandown ae go resort ; D. 12,720. 
. Norfolk, Eng.; Royal resi- 
dence ; ett es 


» t., Victoria, Australia. 
Sandur, C4 Madras state, India; manganese, iron; 
Dp. 5,45 
Sandusky, c., on S. Bay (inlet of L. Erie), Ohio, 
= tr. in coal, fruit, and foodstuffs; 
a farm implements, mnfs.; »D. 


32,375 

Sandwich, mun. bor., Kent, Eng., at mouth of 
Stour R.; old Cinque port: mkt., light in- 
dostries, pag building; p. 3,763. 

Sandwich 1s., ‘of Falkland Is., Brit. 


Crown Col., ¥ Atlantic. 
mkt. gardening ; 


D. 3,626. 

Sandy Hook, peninsula, New Jersey, U.S.A.; 
projecting into lower bay of New York; 
egg centre. 

—,- . Florida, U.S.A.; p. 10,217. 

igre = ag . trib. of Congo R., Fr. Equatorial 
Afi 


ca, 
- Sangerhausen, ¢., at foot of Harz Mtns., Germany; 
mnfs. sugar, farm machinery; p. 12,272. 
Sangir atom Is., Indonesia, between Philip- 
pines and Celebes;. eruption of voleano on ch. 
island aailed 12,000 inhabitants, 1856. 
a“ wots t., Bombay state, India; 
_ 5,5 


tobacco; p. 


R., trib. of Kasai R., Belg. Co. 
+ t., nr. mouth Guatiakentvie R., Cadiz, 


Spain ; 
Pp. 32 848. 
Sanniya, 


GAZETTEER OF THE Wo! 
wines and agr. produce ;, ruined as 


Hor, L., Iraq, linked to — 
shallow, acts as flood control reservoir. 
—. i Poland, nr. Rzesz6w; metallurgy ; 
quhar, burgh, on Nith R., pumfries, Scot. + 
: apn rR. Fr. W. Africa 
-» on Niger R., Fr. 7 
Santa an Peru, on Urubamba R., outpost of 
forest reg.; p. 207. 


Santa Ana, c., Salvador, Central America; muni- 
. barracks 


cipal palace. > coffee, sugar; p. 98,942. 
Santa rie California, U.S.A.; fruit farming, 
caus: D-a8 mnfs. farm implements, preserved 


muse Bostores dist., Honduras ; Panama hats. 
Santa Barbara, ¢., winter resort, at foot of Santa 
Inez mtans., California, USA; fruit, oil; p. 


41,500. 

Santa Catarina, st., E. cst. Brazil, inc. Sta C.1.; a. 
36,435 sq. m.; mineral wealth ; cap. Florian- 
6polis: p. fg igh sai 

Santa ., nr. Trinidad, Cuba; sugar, cattle ; 
Pp. 122,291, 


Santa Cruz, spt., cortege Argentina; sheep. 

Santa Cruz, terr. Argentina ; sheep, horses ; 
cap. aimee: “a. Soaby on m.; DP. 24,491, 

Santa Cruz, ¢., Bolivia; alt. 1,500 ft.; sugar, 

sae = 2 “Bolivia ny 4. ©. p. 393,009, 

Bol cap. Pp. 

Santa Cruz, t., Mexi 

Santa Cruz, Css a “Monterey Bay, California, 
U.8.A.; popular seaside 
able canning ; fishing; p. 21,874. 

yo he: t., cap. Tenerife Ty Canary Tae De) 
4 

Santa Cruz Is., Pacific Ocean, part of the Brit. 
Solomon Is.; protectorate. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, t., Bolivia, on Piray R.; 

sugar, flour; distilling; p. 33,000 

Santa Cruz de Tenerife, prov. (Spanish), Canary Is., 
inc. islands of ‘Tenerife, Palma, Gomera, 
Hierro; a. 1,329 sq.m.; p. 427,904. 

Santa Fé, prov., eee a. 52,056 sq. m.; agr, 
and stock farming ; p. Santa Fé: p. 1,70 ',026. 

Santa Fé, t., Argentina, oa island in Salado K.; 
cath., anv. ¢ ;_ shipbuilding ; p. 168,011, 

Santa Fé, t., New Mexico; U.8.A.; at base of 
Sangre de’ Cristo range;’ oldest capital in U. 5. 
founded oy Spaniards 1610; p. 28,000. 

Santa F ig 2 Fernando Po, Continental 
Guinea, Span. W. Africa; residence of Gover- 

i teovod p. 15,064. 

ta Maria, te, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil; rly. 

Po tanning, hats . brewing, maté, wine, 
timber, rice; ag 39, 492. 

Santa Maria, Campania, Italy ; 
aupient Cuan cath. ; glass, leather ; 

Santa Marta, spt., cap. “ Magdalena dep., 
S. America; cath.; Dp. 25,113. 


Santa Maura, see Levkas. 

Santa Monies, c. Cal., U.S.A; ; sub. Los Atigeles ; 
residtl.; p. 77,000. 

per rie t., cap., La Pampa terr., Argentina; 
p. 14 

Santa Rosa, t., amongst the Cst. ranges, California, 
U.S.A. ; fruit, grain, dairying; p. 12,605. 

Santander, » Colombia, 8. America, E. of the 
Magdalena R.; a. 12,379 sq. m.; cap. Bucara- 
manga; p. 718, as 

Santander, prov., N. cst, Spain; a. 2,108 sq. m.; 

agr. grape growing, fisheries ; cap. 8.; Dp. 
998,136. 

Santander, spt., Spain, former summer resort of 
the Court; cath.; exports iron and zinc ore; 
p. 101,793. 

Santarém, t., Para, Brazil; rubber, cacao, Brazil 
nuts, sugar; p. 3,000. 

Santarem, dist., Portacal, in fertile valley of Tagus 
R.; cap. 8.: p. 421,996. 

Santarém, ¢., Portugal; on height above Tagus; 
fine bridge; p. 14,409. 

Santiago, prov., Chile; a. 5,557 sq. m.; cap, 8.; 
D. 1,268,505, 

Santiago de Chile, c., Chile; on Mapocho R.; 
most populous t. on Pacific side of 8. America ; 
cath., univ.; national library; leather, soap, 
beer, ‘foundries D. 639,546. 

tiago d Compostella. c., on Sar R., prov. 

eurantil ? Spain ; cath. (with tomb’ of St. 
James); uniy.; beer, spirits, paper, linen; 
Dp. 49,191. 


on site of 
Yaa 
lombia, 


. fruit and veget- — 


i; : h.: iron foundries, tanneries, 

mtre of mineral dist.; exports sugar, coffee, 

p bacco; Spanish fleet destroyed by U.S.A. 
__ warships here 1898; p. 120,577. 

. pone de las Vogas, ¢., nr. Havana, Cuba; p. 


_ (est.) 62,500. 

poamaae del Estero, t., Argentina, on Dulce R.; 

_ p, 63,491. . 

Santiago del Estero, prov., Argentina; a. 52,511 

_ gd,m.; cap. 8. del E.; p. 574,383. 

_ Sanftipur, t., W. Bengal, India; _p. 25,000. 

Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic), E. His- 

_ paniola; a. 19,332 sq. m.; mountainous, 
fertile valleys; sugar, coffee, cacao, timber; 

__ -vich in minerals (unworked); cap. Ciudad 

. _ Trujillo; p. 2,213,551. 

' Santo Domingo, see Cuidad Trujillo. 

_Santofia, spt., H. of Santander, N. est. Spain; p. 

» (aed lae, 

Santorene, see Thera. 

_ Santos, ¢., spt., Sao Paulo, Brazil; world’s ch. 

coffee port; also exports sugar, rum, tobacco; 

p. 190,000. 

_ Sao Francisco, R., Brazil; flows 1,600 m. from 
- Minas Gerais prov., to Atlantic; navigable for 
-_ 150 m. below cataract of Paulo Afonso. 

S40 Francisco, spi., Santa Catarina, Brazil; p. 


15,000. 

_ Sao Joao, t., Minas Gerais, Brazil; coffee, rice, 

cattle, cotton, sugar: p. 38,500. _ 

_ So Luiz. cap,, Maranhao St., Brazil; 

palace; p. 97,713, : 

Séo Paulo, ¢., cap, Sao Paulo St., Brazil; cath., 
monasteries ; cottons, woollens, jute, furniture ; 
Pp. 1,776,000. 

Sao Paulo, si., Brazil, on Atlantic est.; a. 95,454 
8a. m.; coffee, sugar cane, , cotton, 

tobacco, fruit, wine; cap. S. Paulo; p. 

8,365,359, 
Sao Tomé with Principe Is. in the G. of Guinea. 
-Sadne, R., France; rises in Vosges, and flows 282 

- _ m, to Rhéne R. at Lyons. 

_ Sadne-et-Loire, dep., France; a. 3,381 sa. m.; 
mountainous; wines, coal, cereals, iron, steel, 
Cero oil, chemicals; cap, Macon; p. 

Sa6ne-Haute, dep, France; a. 2,074 sq. m.; 
cereals, fruit, iron, steel, cottons, coal; cap. 
_Vesoul; p. 202,573. 

Sapporo, t., administrative cap., Hokkaido, Japan ; 
Oren ae flour mills, flax, hemp, brewing; p. 
259,602. 

Saqqara, t., Egypt; tombs and pyramids; near 
site of Memphis. . 

Saqaiz, t., E. of Kazvin, Persia. 

Saragossa, see Zaragoza. 

Sarajevo, cap., Bosnia and Herzegovina, Jugo- 
Slavia; the assassination here, on June 28, 
1914, of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand pre- 
cipitated the First World War; weaving, 
carpets, pottery, flour, silks, sugar; p. 118,158. 

, twin ts., each bank of Tedzhen R., largest 
t., Turkmenistan, U.S.8.R.; opposite t, E. of 

; Meshed, N.E. Persia. 

: Sas ie popular lakeside resort, N.Y., U.S.A.; 
DG . 

a spi., Albania; fish products; p. 818. 
Sar: 
\ 


episcopal 


5 


x 


sk, ¢., cap. Mordovia, U.S.S.R.; preserved 
milk; p. 10,000. 
Sarapul, river port, U.S.S.R., on Kama R.; boots, 
shoes, gloves, rope, flax; p. 10,000. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., U.S.A.; summer resort 
at oe Adirondack mtns., mineral springs ; 


j 
: p. 13,705. 

Saratov, t., on Volga R., U.S.S.R.; univ,; impt. 
b tr. centre; distillery, flour milling, ironwork; 
; Dp. 375,860. 
__ Sarawak, Brit. col., N.W. Borneo; a. 47,071 sa. 
: m.;_ exports sago, rubber, oil, pepper; cap, 
7 Kuching; p. 550,000. 

Sardinia, J., reg., Italy, in Mediterranean and 
former kingdom, constructed out of Duchy of 
Savoy; a, 9,302 sq. m.; mountainous; sheep, 
cattle, fishing, wheat, barley, fruit, wine; cap. 
Cagliari; p. 1,216,000. 

Sargasso Sea, S.W. of North Atlantic, relatively 
still sea within swirl of warm ocean currents, 
Noted for abundance of: gulf-weed on its sur. 
face, rich in marine life. ee by Columbus. 


| 
; 
q Sariwon, ¢., Korea; p. 30,389, 


‘Santiago de los Caballeros, t., Dominican rep.; D.. 


ee eran arora 
_ Gu Ys pic que k 
é t., Ontario, Canada, on St. 
woollens, machinery, oil refineries ; 
Sarno, t., Salerno, Italy; industl ave 
Sarpsborg, t., on Glommen R., Norway; chemi- 
cals, wood-pulp, aluminium; ‘p. 12,767. 
.» Moselle, ce; Dol 
darria, (Lugo, Bonin; peldl6, oe one 
a, t. > D. 15,167. 
a W. France; a. 2,412 sq. m.; 
; farming, apples, livestock; 
coal, linen, potteries; cap. Le Mans; p. 412,214. 
Sarthe, R., France, trib. of Loire R.; 165m. 
Sarzana, t., Li Italy; ur. Spezia; cath.: 
silks; p. 13,650. 


Sasebo, spt.,; Kyushu, Japan; p. 175,233. a 

Saseno I, see Sazan, . 

Saskatchewan, prov., Canada; a. 251,700 sq. m.;__ 
coniferous forests and plains; katchewan 


’ 


and Churchill rivers; many Ige. Ls.; extreme 
climate ; 


good rail communications; 

electric power; gr. wheat prov.; lives 

dairying ; bre gi furs, fisheries ; 

Regina; p. 895 3 

R., Canada, flows from Rocky 

mtns. through. L. Winnipeg and thence by 
- Nelson R. to Hudson Bay; 1,450 m. 

Saskatoon, c., Saskatchewan, Canada; wniv.: 
flour, cement; p. 43,027. 4 

Sasovo, ¢t., U.S.S.R.; wood industries; p. 20,000. 

, t., nr. G. of Asinara, Sardinia, Italy; cath., — 
univ., palaces; tobacco and macaroni works; | 
oil, grain; p. 69,942. 

Sassnitz, ¢., on Rigen I., Germany ; p. 6,000. 

Satara, t., Bombay, India; 36,405. 

— t., N.W. Romania; pottery, textiles: 
DP. 56.313. . 

Saudi Arabia, largest kingdom, peninsula of Arabia ; 
formerly kingdom of Hejaz (cap. Mecca) and 
Nejd (cap. Riyadh); mainly desert; nomadic 
pop.; Mohammedanism; dates, wheat, barley ; 
impt. oil concessions; p. 7,500,000. 

Saugor, t., Madhya Pradesh, India; p. 63,933. 

Sault Ste. Marie, c., Mich., U.S.A.; on L. Superior 
at rapids; flour, woollens, locomotives; p. 


15,847. 

Sault Ste. Marie, c., Ontario, Canada; on LL. — 
Superior at rapids; pulp, paper, iron, steel; 
p. 25,794, 

mer a France; wines, enamels, tinware; 
p. 17,635, 

Saurashtra, union of the 15 sts. of former W. _ 
Indian Sts. Agency, India; total a. 21,721 sq. 
m.; p. 3,807,000. ; 

ease en Save, R., N. Jugoslavia; trib. of Danube; — 

50 m. 

Savage or Niue, Cook Is., Pacific Ocean; under 
New Zealand; a. 100 sq. m.; ch. exports 
native plaited ware, bananas, copra, and sweet 
potatoes ; ch. port Alofi; p, 4,318, 

Savaii I., largest of Samoan group, Pacific Ocean; 
a, 703 sq. m,. 

Savannah, c., spt., Georgia, U.S.A.; turpentine, 
manure, soap, timber; p. 131,000. f 

Savannah, 2&., flows between Georgia and S. 
Carolina, U.S.A., to Atlantic Ocean; 450 m. 

Save, R., France, trib. of Garonne R.; 65m. 

Saveh, ¢., Persia, S.W. of Tehran, 

Savigliano, t., Piedmont, Italy; silk; p. 18,725. 

Savoie or Savoy, dep., S.E. France, on Italian 
fe i } a. Rais “a a pt copia ty 

neral springs, pastoral, dairying; cap. 
Chambéry; p, 235,939. se f 
Savoie (Haute), dep., France; a. 1,774 sq. m.; 


Hi 


cap. 


mountainous; farming, wine, cheese; cap. 
Annecy; p. 270,565. 
Savona, spt., Genoa, Italy; cath.; 


iron, ship- 

building, glass and tinplate wks.: exports 

preserved fruits and tomatoes; p. 71,715. - 

Savu, I., between Sumba and Rotti Is., Indonesia, — 

Sawbridgeworth, wrbd. dist., t., on Stort R., Herts, 
Eng.; p. 3,603. 

peers es epaeeel ied a BZ 1,279. 

axmundham, wrb. dist., mkt. t., mr. Ipswich, _ 
Suffolk, Eng.; farming; p. 1,420. vy ‘ : 

Saxony, Land, Soviet Zone, Germany; a, 6,640 
8d. m.; farming, printing, type-founding, 
sti Beech yank wyihige sk coal, iron, 
mineral springs; ch. ts. Dresden, pzig, 
Chemnitz; p. 5,543,400. << = } 

Saxony-Anhalt, Land, Germany, 


2 Soviet zone; — 
a. 9,480 sq. m.; D. 4,162,100. ~k  teodite 
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‘Promontory, Strait of Messina, 


Scilly “Is., group, Land’s End, 
total a. 10 sq. m.; largest I, gar. 


: 
Hugh Town ; flowers, 3 
Seloto, 2, . Ohio, U.S.A. joins cis at J 


.. Perth, 
PC CR. Yorks, Eng. 5 ie 
Dor. Leicester, Eng: $i as. Wot wielion ee ee stay? 
6. 


cst. resort, 
: ge “tet ornaments, fishing ; 


. in E., grazing in W.; oats, barley, ' 
wheat, potatoes, fruit; coal, iron, oil-shale, — 
granite; fisheries; mnfs., textiles, shipbui uilding, 
» distilling, sugar-refining, printing; 

cap. Edinburgh ; Glasgow, ch. commercial and 9 
industl. t.3 .p. 5, 089,570. d 


7 
Scutari L., see Shkodra L. ‘ 
Seaford, urb. dist., Sussex, Eng., nr. teins ‘ 
tourist resort; p. 10,260. 5 
7 


Seaforth, t., Ontario, Canada; Pp. 1 668. 
Schenectady, on Mohawk R., N.Y., U.S.A.; | Seaforth Loch, wis, Seot.; 

mania. Poonitien 4 gece wks., _ Wireless trans- 14 m. Jong. - ba Hebrides, 

mitting jocomotives; p. 97.800. Seaham, urb. dist., spt., underland, Durham, 
Peperines. _Tesort, Ne fherlands, 2 m. Eng.; coal centre, glass-bottlé wks. and 
“sedaact foe Sane of Rotterdam, Netherlands; gaean: phe: E 257, 
e er, par., or ng.; D, 
liquors, candles, yeast; p. 70,337. , par, Cumberland, Eng. : Hg 1,144, 
i¢hallion, min., Perth > - Be Seaton, urb. dist., Dow, ie seaside resort ; 
' “ hinery, freestone quarries + ake a 

— wee’ urb. orthumberland, Eng. ; 


poe t Sound, Washington, U.S.A.; 
univ., cath. ; ghibbullding, areoplanes, glass, 
fish-canning, fishing and whaling, packing, jum- 


bering, p. 475,000. ; 
Sebenico, cont Pi 


Sebnitz, t., Germany, E. of Dresden; p. 12,614. 
Secunderabad, ee Hyderabad, India; military stn.; 
D. ; 
Sedalia, c¢., wot. U.S.A. ; meat- 
packing ; hinery, ngs textiles, aie _ oly. 
He > 


; Schelde (Seheiat), R.,,- France, Netherlands, and 
rises in Aisne, France, flows 248 m. to 


centre and an 

ty nes, France, on Meuse R.; for- 
merly a stone 10 fortress; battle 1870, resulting 
in complete defeat of France; weaving; 
mi » metal ware, woollens, flour; p. 


Sedbergh, par., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; woollens; 
Public School; p. 2,686. 

Sedgefield, t., Durham, Eng. ; farming; p. 3,111. 

Sedgemoor, nr. Bridgwater, Sceneepols Eng. ; 
James II's victory over Monmouth, 1685. 

Sedgley, urb. dist., industl. t., nr. Wolverhampton, 
ean ng. 5 rail, rivet, chain and lock wks. ; 
D. 

pire be ‘Finno-Karelia ; on L. Vyg; cellulose, 


gs a {U.SS.RB., 20 by 20 m., N.W. of L. Onega; 
outlet into White Sea 
Via, ¢., Dr. jr ng R., Spain; cath.; iron- 
ptt cloth, earthenware, paper, flour; p, over . 
20, 
Segovia, prov. Old Castile, Spain ; a, 2,682 sq. m.; 
agr., stock- “keeping, and mftg. ; 3. Capy 8.5 Dp. 
200,815. 

Segu, t., river port, Fr. Sudan, Fr. W. Africa, on 
Niger R.; centre of irrigation cheme ; cotton, 
hides, cattle, wax, salt; p. 14,00 

Segura, 2#., Spain, flows to Ge iteerithe at 
Guardamar; 180 m. 

, Ukraine, U.S.8.R., trib. of Desna R.; 
300 m. 


Seine, dep., France; a. 185 sq. m.; cap. Paris; 
mkt. gardens ; gypsum, freestone p. 4,775,711. 
Seine, Z., France, rising in Cote d’Or dep,, and 


Germany, on on Main ae 
. — NE, of Warzbure ; ironwks. ; p. 40. 167. 
* $chweizer Reneke, ¢. ‘Transvaal, 8. 


Italy, nr. Girgenti; cath. ; 
TS Mediterranean coral fishery ; 
S, res ete ‘acai D. apDTeX | 


a 2 a fo.» — (.- 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
- flowing 473 m. past Paris and Rouen to English 


Channel at Havre. _ b 
Seine-et-Marne, dep., N. France; a. 2,273 sq. m.; 


-agr., stock-raising, dairying; “ Brie” cheese; 
porcelain, gypsum, flagstone; cap. Melun; 
p. 407,137, - 


Seine-et-Oise, dep., N. France; a. 2,185 sa. m.; 
mkt, gardening, vineyards, wheat; machinery, 


chemicals, porcelain, gunpowder, stone; cap. 
Versailles; p. 1,414,910. 
Seine-Inférieure, cst. dep., N. France; a, 2,448 


sq.m.; undulating and fertile; grain, dairying, 
textiles, iron, shipbuilding, ‘fax, chemicals: 
fisheries; cap. Rouen; p. 846,131. 
be oa can eg prov., Spanish Sahara; a. 32,047 
ch. t. Smara. 


Sekondi, spt, Gold Cst., connected with Takoradi 


harbour ; Dp. 16,953. 

Selangor, st., Malaya, on W. side of Peninsula; 
a. 3,160 sq. m.; cap. Kuala Lumpur; p. 
701,552. 

Selby, urb. dist., mkt. and industl. t., on Ouse R., 
W.R. Yorks, Eng.; ancient abbey church: 
flour-milling, flax, Oil-cake ; p. 10,610. 

Selenga, R., Mongolia and Siberia; flows 750 m. 
to L. Baikal. 

Selestat, t., Bas-Rhin, France, on Ill R.; two caths. ; 


Dp. 10,722 
Selkirk, ons on Ettrick 


Selkirk, bor., co. t., 
Water; tartans, tweeds; p. 5 
Seot.; mountainous (Broad Law 
sheep, oats, woollens; cap. 8.; 


Selkirk,’ ¢., on junction of Macmillan and Lewes 


Rs., Yukon, Canada. 

Selkirk Mtns., Brit. Columbia, Canada. 

Selma, c., Alabama, U.S.A.; on Alabama R.; 
in cotton-growing dist.; also dairying, lumber- 
ing, ironwks., fertilizers; p. 27,000 (more than 
half coloured). 

Selsey, t.. Sussex, Eng.; coastal resort; fishing. 

Selsey Bill, peninsula, between Bognor Regis and 
Portsmouth, Sussex, Eng. 

Selukwe, t., S. Bhodeals > alt. 4,734 ft.; 
‘mining, chrome-ore; ranching and agr. 

Semarang, spt., Java, “Indonesia ; exports sugar, 
tobacco, tapioca, kapok; shipbldg., rly. 
repairs, cement, sawmills; p. 217,800. 

Seminole, t., Oklahoma, U.S:A.: p. 11,647. 

Semionovka or Semenovka, t., Ukraine, U.S.S.R. ; 
leather, impt. fairs; p. 9,000 


gold 


Semipalatinsk, ¢., Kazakhstan, U.S.S.R.; on 
ee R.; busy tr. centre; leather, flour; p. 


soos, see Zemun. 
Sena, ¢., on Zambesi R., Mozambique, Port. E. 


Africa. 
Sendai, ri; tee ea Japan ; ong fish; p. 263,208. 
Seneca Falls, t., N.Y., U.S.A.. on detibos B.3 
-mnfs.; p. 6,452. ; 
Senegal, RK: W. Africa, flowing about 1,000 ‘m. 
from Kong mtns. W. and N.W. to Atlantic at 
St. Louis, above Cape Brea 

Senegal, terr., Fr. W. Africa, N. of Gambia R.; 
a. 77,730; py. weaving, pottery ; cap. 
St. Louis’ Ded ee ia 

Senekal, t., O.F.S., Africa : 3 
wool, wheat; p. 4 4i5, 

Senigallia, t., Italy, N.W. of Ancona; p, 26,345. 

Senj, spt., *Jugoslavia ; cattle; tobacco; PD. 


0 . 
, Off cst. of N.W. Norway. 


trading centre; 


Senjen, I. 
Sennar, i Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on Blue Nile, 
on er route; dam for irrigation ; P. 1,000, 
Sens, t., Yonne, France, on Yonne R: cath., the 
ancient Agedincum ; farm implements, boots, 

chemicals, cutlery; p. 17,329, 

Senta, t., Jugoslavia, on Tisa R.; flour, leather, 
ugar, wine, agr., machinery, chemicals, paper ; 
1) 

Seoni, t., Madhya Pradesh, India; p. 70,000. 

Seoul, cap., S. Korea; brassware, pottery, silk; 
p. 1,178,951. 

Septimer, mtn. pass, Swiss Alps, can. Grisons; 
alt. 7, 4 Ltt. 

Seraing, t. , Liége, Belgium; extensive ironwks. ; 
engineering ; D. 42,292, 

Serampore, ¢., W. Bengal, India, former Danish 
settlement; cotton and silk weaving, pottery, 
jute- and paper-mills; p. 55,339. 

Serang, J., Malay Archipelago, Indonesia, N. of 
Amboyna ; a. 6,612 sq.m.; tobacco; p., (est.) 
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Serang, f., Java, E. Indies, W. of Jakarta. ai 
Serbia, fed. unit, Jugoslavia; former eee. 
kingdom; a. 33,930 sq. m.; cap. 
DP, 6 Bea, 224. 
Serdo’ ovate &. , U.S.S.R., S.W. of Penza; grain tr.: 
p.1 q 


Seremban, t., Negri Sembilan, Malaya; p. 25,000. 

Seres, see Sérrai. 

Sereth, R., Romania; trib. of Danube R.; 290 m. 

Sereth, ¢., "Romania on Sereth R. 

Sergipe, cst, st., Brazil; a. 8,129 sq. m.; forested: 

tobacco, maize, sugar, cotton; cap. Aracaju ; 
D. 631,025. 

Sergo, see Kadiyevka. 

Seringapatam, c., Mysore, India; shrine of Vish- 
nu; fortress, palace, mausoleum ; Tippoo 
Sahib killed here 1799. 

Archipelago, one of the 


aeied 1., Grecian 

clades. 

Serowe, cap. c., Bamangwato tribe, Bechuanaland 
protectorate ; p. 15,935. 

Serpukhov, t., river pért, on Oka R., U.S.S.R., 8. 
of Moscow; leather, cotton, textiles, pa paper, 
chemicals; copper- and iron-wks.; p. 90,71 

Sere Se da Bandeira, cap., Huila prov., peed 


Serra da oy “Mantiqueira, min. range, highest in 


Sena ae "Espinhaco, mins., Brazil; Lo ape peak, 
Itambe, 6,705 ft. ;_ iron ore deposits 

Serra do Mar, mins., Brazil. 

Sérrai (Seres), t., Macedonia, Greece, on Struma 
R.;_ woollens, cottons, carpets; p. 34,766. 

Sesse ‘Is., L. Victoria, Uganda. 

Sestri Levante, spt., nr. Genoa, Italy; p. 15,3941. 

Séte (formerly Cette), spt., dep. Herault, France ; 
chemicals, fisheries; exports oysters, brandy, 
wine ; P, ot 203. 
tit, mkt. t wae alt. 3,596 ft.; cereals, 


Setté spt., Snlien’ Fr. Equat. ia open 
roadste: landing difficult owing to ‘swell; 
exports timber. 


Settle, rural dist., mkt. t.,on Ribble R.,W.R. Yorks., 
Eng.; caves with remains of extinct fauna: - 
thread, cotton; p. 14,370. 

Setubal, c., spt., on Sado R., Lisbon ek Portu- 
gal; boatbuilding, fishing, sardine-curi ng, lace, 
fertilizers, etc.; p. 268,272. 
ul, Lac, L:, 8. of St. Joseph L., Ontario, Canada, 

Gok¢ha), large L., Armenia, USS.R.: 

_ 6,340 ft.; never freezes; surrounded by 

h, barren mountains. ; 

eevantigel, spt., Crimea, U.S.S.R. ;- built on ruins 

left after famous siege i855 ; ; resort on Black 

Sea; naval arsenals; leather, tiles, machinery ; 
exports grain; p. 11 946. 

Seven Hogs, Ts., at entrance to Tralee Bay, Kerry, 


Trelan 

Sevenoaks, urb. dist., mkt. t., residil. dist., Kent, 
Eng.; grammar school ; D. 15,680. 

Severn, R., W. of Eng. and N, Wales; rises in 


Montgomery and flows to Bristol Channel ; 200 


Severn: R., Ontario, Canada, flows to Hudson 
Bay ;_ 350 m. i 

Sevier, L., Utah, U.S.A.; a. 150 sa. m. 

Seville, prov., Spain; &. 5,480 sq. m.; agr.,_ 
mining; cap. 8.; p. 1,085,012. 

Seville, spl, Spain: on Guadalquivir R. ; Gothic 
cath. ; palace, univ.; ironware, macbinery, 
cigars, silks, porcelain, aircraft ; exports lead, 
range cork, oranges, lemons, wine; p. 

Sevres, t., on Seine R., Seine-et-Oise, France: 
celebrated porcelain mnfs. 

Seychelles Is., Brit col., consisting of 92 Is. in 
Indian Ocean, largest’ I. Mahé; cap. Victoria; 
total a. 157 sq. m.; exports EOUns, cinnamon, 
vanilla, pines Oil: D. 35,000 

Seydistjérdur, t .. E. est. Iceland; p. 778. 

Seymour, t., Victoria, Sees D. 2,505. 

Seyne or La Seyne-sur-Mer, 1. a Toulon, Var, 
France; shipbuilding; p. 26,1 

Sfax, spt., Tunisia; n, eile s exports. 
phosphate, olive oil, salt, esparto grass, cereals, 


dates, hides; imports foods, coal, textiles, 
metal goods; soap; sponges, fishing; p. 


Seurr Mo von mtn., Ross and Cromarty, Scot.; alt. 


Shabani, i 8. apa asbestos and ni 
rly. terminus : 


~ 
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Shellhaven, oil refineries, ur. Stanford-le-Hope, 


Essex. 
. Conn., U.S.A, old vil. f + 
ee Teti-centuty “ ern Huntington, ; 
<> ueasia, Azeri an, U.S, = 
eX: aes t., Penns., U.S.A.; ailin, U8. : 
gee R., Virginia, U.S.A., trib. of, eh 
0, 
Shendi, o Nile R., qndio: Beyptian gather pv. 
‘Shensi, prov., China, W. of Hwang-Ho: a, 72,91) 
sq. m.; wheat, cotton; coal, pei troleum ; cap. 
: Pp. 9,718,000. 


); ¢ Manchuria; it ee 
p. 1,135,000. 5 — 
Shepherd 


we Sah, cosidit. sub., W. London, Eng. 
Ms ar ps m. N.N.E. of Mel- 


Sheppey, I. ~ nance ae N. cst. vice ng: at mouth of 
+ 9 m. long m, e; cereals, 
pane pao 
Shepshed, urb. dist., Leicester, Eng.; gloves, 
boots, shoes, needles; p. 6,117. 
Shepton’ eoton Mallet, urd. dist. sa ry nr. Wells, 
. Eng.; velvet, silk; 4.668. 
main dist., mit. t Siaceeds Eng. ; ne 
he and school; ive silk, creameries ; : 


Sherbro Is., Brit. Is., off Sierra Leone, Africa, 

Sherbrooke, c., at confluence of Rs. St. Francis and 
Magog, Quebec, Canada; woollens, cottons, 
carpets, machinery, sawmills; p. 35,965. 

Sherburn, ex W.R., Yorks., Eng. : mkt. garden- 


ing ; ge 
Sheridan, t., W i wvomige wea? 0.589" ori 
yo dD. 
Sheringham, urb . Norfolk, Eng.; 
fishing; p. 978" 


t., Texas, U.S.A.; tr. in locally pro- 
duced cotton and corn: + PD. 26,000. 
Forest, ancient royal woodland, Notts., 


Eng. 

Shetland Is., Scot.; in Zetland co., 50 m. N.E. of 
the Orkneys; about 100 in group, ch. I., Main- 
land; total a. 551 sq. m.; ch. t. Lerwick; 
textiles, ; also cattle, sheep, ponies: 
A heceaagg = ing 21,410. 

= Dakota, U.S.A., trib. of Red R.; 


guibhan, Aden Prot.; commerce centre; mkt. 
Tynemou f 


a ee an “~;. 
* Pal ey hd eri ‘ 


provs. Munster, 

Atlantic at Loop Head; 224 m. 
Shansi, inland and and hilly prov., N. China, bounded 
5 WwW. and 8. by A 7 Bde aoe 
te coal, iron petroleum, cap 
= Taiyuan ; D. 41,601.00. 
, the G. of 
,: 


‘maritime 
Chihll’and the Yellow Ses noe” a. I S8AN7 a, im: 


See nets Wemivel, and pig, mang macy 
D 
copper; cap. Tsinan, jarge inland’c. nr. the 


Shari, . Sudan, WN; Africa; flows from the 

8. about 700 oil? to L. Chad; navigable for 
greater part of 
| Sharikhan, , Usbekistan, USS.R. nr. Namagan ; 


Shark Bay, W. Australia, bounded by Cape Cuvier 
and Steep Point. 
lain, Israel; citrus fruits, vineyards, 


.; tronwks., bricks, electrical 9,000. 
‘ Bombay, India ; trading ae 
gems and one: D. over 62,000. 
one of the le. Is. of Japan, 8. of Honshu; 
a. 7,248 sq. m.; = fruit, sugar-cane ; copper. 
psy 7 Ply dist., t., Durham, Eng. ; rly. wks, ; 
p 

Shilka, #., E. Siberia, trib. of a R.; 760m. 

Shillong, t., Aseam, India; p. 25,000. 

Shiloh, place in Tennessee, U.8.A.; scene of great 
battle of American Civil War, 1862, Confederates 
defeated by Grant. 

Shimbara, t., Japan; holiday resort; p. 38,510. 

Shimisu, sot., Japan; tea centre; oranges, paper, 
tinned fruit and fish; p. 68,892.. 

Shimiyu, R., Africa, flows 300 m. to L, Victoria. 

Shimoda, spt., between Nagoya and Yokohama, 
Honshu, Japan; a 10,000. 

Shimonoseki, spt., 8.W. point Honshu I., Japan; 
Dp. 196,022. 

Shin, Loch, Sutherland, Scot.; 164 m. long; 
drained by Shin R. to the Oykell R. 

Shinyanga, ¢., Tanganyika; rly. stn. 

Shipka Pass, over the Balkans 47 m. N.E. of Plov- 
div; held by Russians against Suieiman Pasha 
in the Turkish War, 1877. 

Shipki, t., Tibet. on Sutlej R. d 

Shipley, urb. dist., on Aire R., W.R. Yorks, Eng.’ 
worsted mnfs,; famous glen; p. 32,560. 

Shipston-on-Stour, mkt. t., Warwick, Eng.; 
rope, farming; p. 1,365. 

Shiraz, c., cap., Fars, Persia, beautifully sited in 
vine-growing dist.; mosaics, carpets, silk; p. 


Shire, R., flows 380 m. from L. Nyasa to Zam-' 
-besi R.; on it are the famous Murchison Falls, 
up to which the R. is navigable, 


114,000. 

_ Shasta, min., California, U.S.A.; 14,380 ft. 

" Sbatt-cl-Arab, R., at head of Persian ian G., Iraq: 
420 m.; formed by union of Tigris and Eupb- 
ra 


tes. 
Shatura, t., U.S.S.R., E. of Moscow; electric 
: power plant. 
Shaw R., W. Australia, trib, of De Grey RB.; 
rarely contains water at surface. 
Falls, c., Quebec, Canada; pulp and 
> DP. 20,325. 
eye U.S.A.; cottons, meat- 


preserving ; 
Shcherbakov igyoinsk). t., river port, U.S.S.B., on 
Volga R.; agr. tr.; p. 139,011. 
Sheboygan, c., on L. Michigan, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; 
furniture mftg., pianos, gloves, enamelled ware; 


ia 


eern urd. dist., spt., Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
Ee dovemnmint dockyard and garrison ; 
corn, * Dd 
‘Sheffield, co. bor., c., W.R. Yorks, Eng., on Rs. 
Sheaf and Don; gr. cutlery, steel, iron, brass 

mftg. centre, machinery, instruments, electro- 
{ ei etc.; p. 513,800. 

eikhupura, 


Lahore, W. Punjab, Pakis- 


| shelbyville, t.. on Big Blue R.. Indiana, U.S.A. ; 
; ern centre in colliery and agr. region; p. 
; 10,791 

_ Shellborough, ¢., on N.W. cst.. W. Australia. 


7 ay ae 


ses 
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} 
aN Africa; } 
Shirwa or Chilwah, shallow L., Pr yasa, Bali SS ae es 


_ 40m. long, 14 m. wide ; has 
Shiuchow (Kukang), t., China: tobacco, ground- 


), t., 


nuts; head of navigation of Pei R.; Dp. 


40,000.. 
Shiuhing, ¢., China, W. of Canton; marble: 
oranges, 
ioka, spt.,’ Honshu, Japan; tea refining, 
blending, packing ; oranges, fruit tinning, 
woodwork textiles ;_p . 205,380. 


Shkodra (Scutari), L ob. m. long; on borders of 
Montenegro and ‘Albania; outlet via Bojana R. 
-_ into Adriatic. 

Shkodra (Scutari), f., Albania; stands at foot of 
'S. L. (ancient cap. Illyria); cas., cath.; tex- 
tiles, fire-arms; exports tobacco, grain, wool, 
— ete.; p. 29,209. 

~ Ethiopia, S.E. Amhara. 

, N.S.W., Australia; flows 260 m. 


iis. 

Sheeburyness, ¢., on N. side of Thames estuary, 

ex, Eng.; barracks, gunnery school, bricks. 

Sholapur, dist., Bombay, india; cap. 8. 

Sholapur, c., between Hyderabad and Poona ; large 
eek temples, etc., silk, cotton cloth: p. 

Shoreditch, metropolitan bor., E. London, Eng.; 
industl.; p. 45,100. 

Shoreham-by-Sea. urd. dist., wat. pl., W. of Brigh- 
eye laa Eng.; old spt. and mkt. t.; p. 
12,480. 

Shoshone Falls, on Snake R., Idaho, U.S.A.; 
height 200 ft. 

Shott esh Shergui, largest saline lake, Algeria. 

Shotton, vil. and par., Durham, Eng.; p. 15,647. 

Shotts, plateau, N. Africa; upland reg. with salt 
lakes, within Atlas mtns. 

Shotts, par., Lanark, Scot.; coal, ironstone. 

Shreveport, c., Louisiana, U.S.A.; industl. centre 
in cotton-growinig dist.; petroleum; p. 128,700. 

Shrewsbury, mun, bor., Salop, Eng., on Severn R. ; 
glass-staining, iron, malting, bre wing, lead; 
ye Shores, Shire Hall, Guildhall, ete.; p. 

Shropshire (Salop), N.W. midland co., Eng., 

. bordering on Wales; a. 1,847 sq. m.; fine 
pastoral country with hills and woodland, agr. 
and dairying; iron- and lead-mining, mnfs.; 
cap. Shrewsbury ; scene of A, EK. Houseman’s 
A Shropshire eh p. 290,310. 

Shumen (Shumia), ¢., Bulgaria, S.B., of Ruse; 
cloth; occupied by Russians, 1878 ; D. 31,169. 
Shumerlya, ¢., Chuvashia, U.S.S.R.} cellulose lose, 

paper, woodworking; p. 70,000. 

Shurma, t., 8. of Medina, Hejaz, Saudi Arabia. 

Shusha, industl, t., S.W. Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R.; 
silk-weaving, leather. 

Shustar, t., Persia; carpets, woollens, pottery, = 
Syste ‘draught boats can reach Shallili, nr. 5. 
by Karun R.; p. 20,000. 

Shuya, t., U.S.S.R. 3 textiles, sheepskin coats; 
p, 57,950. (11,288. 

Shwebo, t on Irrawaddy R., Central Burma; p. 


Sialkot, dist,, Lahore, W Punjab, Pakistan ; cap. S. 
Sialkot, t., ‘NE. of Lahore; paper and’ cotton 
mfte. ; Pp. 138,348, 


Siam (Phaliand), kingdom, 8.E. Asia; a, 200,148 
sq. m.; much jungle; hot, abendarib summer 
rainfall; ch, product, rice, also rubber, teak- 
wood, salt, pepper, tin; rice-mills; cap. 
Bangkok; p. 18,147,000, 

Siam, G. ot large inlet of S. China Sea; 885 m. 
from N.W. to S.B. 

Sianfu (Changan), ¢., China; prov. cap.; mkt.; 
oil'and sawmills; ‘p. a 000, 000. 
Sibenik, ¢., Jugoslavia ; nayal base ; fishing, weay- 
ing, woollens, chemicals bauxite ; YD. 37,271. 
Siberia, U.S.S.R., from the Ural Mtns, to Sea of 
Okhotsk and Bering Strait, bounded by the 
Arctie on the N., and on the 8. by Mongolia and 
Turkestan; a. 4,210,420 sq. m.; climate 
mostly severe; ch. ts. Novosibirsk (cap. W.S8.) 
and Irkutsk (cap. E. §.); rich in coal, iron, 
minerals; resources not yet fully known; p, 
21,891,469. 

Siberut, I., S. of Sumatra, Indonesia. 

Sibi, ¢., Baluchistan, Pakistan; Hgnite; D. 9,532, 

Sibiu, +., Central Romania ; linen, leather, brew- 
ing; DP. 63,738, 

Sibonga, t. Zebu, Philippines. 

Sibu, ¢., Sarawak, on Rejang R.; p. 5,000. * 

Sicily, the largest I. of the hioditanranbans: former 
kingdom and now part of Italy; a. 9,926 sq. m. ; 


~ 


co: oranges, ‘allved: 
produces ra, 

“mountainous, highest point pe Tae Mt 
pe: ch. ts. Palermo, Catania, Messina; p.— 


ea wi 2 
sican, ig Peru, alt. 11,650 fi agr, and 
aes: centre; p. 15,000. 
Sidamo, see Galla and Sidamo. 
Song see ee oe and Sidcup. 
Sidi Barrani, Egypt, on N. cst.; site of 
battles, sat + 1,000. 
Sidi bel Abbes, ¢., Algeria; wheat. barley, 
tobacco, olives, 5 ee, cattle, wool; foot- 
wear, bricks, furniture, cheese, macaroni; Dp. 


2,403. 

Sidlaw Hills, low min. range, Angus, Perth, Scot. 

Sidmouth, urb. dist., mkt. t., resort, Devon, Eng.; 
Honiton lace, gloves: p. 9,750. 

Sidon, cst. t., N. of Beirut, Lebanon, on Mediter- 
ranean; p. 17,695. : 

Siedice, ¢., z. of Warsaw. Poland; p, 25,562. : 

Siegburg, ¢., on Sieg R., N. Rhine-Westphalia, 

; tobacco factories, fireworks: Pp. 


20,446. 

Siegen, ?., on Sieg R., nr. Cologne, N. Rhine- 
Westphalia, Germany; iron-mining and smelt-— 
ing; p. 32,757. 

—_ pana Siaskie, t., Poland, nr. Katowice: p. 

Siena, t., Tuscany, Ttaly, S. of Florence; many 

e bldgs., univ., cath.; palazzo, famous in 
development of architecture; machinery, tex- 
tiles, iron work; p. 51,860. 

Sieradz, t., Poland, on Warta R.: p. ee 

Siero, ¢.,. Oviedo. Sete -: 
livestock- raising. coal 


Sierra de Baudo, min. 
pay = ab ee range, half in Portugal, half in 
a) 
Sierra de Gredos, min. range, Central 
Sierra de paler rg mtn, 
it. W. Africa; 
a. 27,925 sa. m.; ch. products palm oil, palm 
poral ginger, rubber, some cotton; iron ore 
and diamond deposits; cap. town; DP. 
1,870,000. ’ 
Sierra Leone, hinterland of ‘¢ L.; Brit. col., W. est. 
fet O. a. 2,500 sd. m.; cap. Freetown; p. 
erra Madre, min. range, W. est., Mexico and 
gt ty 
Sierra Mojada, min. range, Central Mexico. 
Sierra Morena, min. range, Spain, between Guadal- 
quivir and Guadiana basins, highest point 


5,500 ft. 
Sierra Nevada, min. range, DAY, Granada, Spain ; 
highest summit, po gage 
Sierra Nevada, min. win. ” California, URAL 
highest peak Mt. Whitney, alt. 14,898 ft. 
Sierra Nevada de Sta. Marta, mins., Colombia: 
bee he over 19,000 ft. (28,329, - 
Sighet, ¢., N. Romania on U.S.8.R. frontier ; Pp. 
Siglntierd, sp. N. Iceland; herrings; p. 2,972. 
. French Guinea, Fr. W. Africa, on Niger 
Res ” gold; P 11,000 
Slirt, t., Turkey, S. of Bitlis; p. 16,270. 
Sikang, prov., China; a. ied, 991 sa, m.; cap. 
Kangting; p. 1 756, 000. 
Sikasso, t., Fr. Sudan, Fr. W. Africa; mkt., 
route conte: p. i 000. 
cet 5 malayas, adjoining Tibet, 
Nepal, and Bhutan; a. 2,818 sq. m.: dense 
forests, with rich flora and orchidaces, but 
grows rice and Indian corn in the clearings; 
ch. tr. routes from Bengal to Tibet pass through 
the st.; cap, Gangtok; p. 121,520. 
Silay, t., Philippines ; sugar-growing, 3 
Silchester, par., Hants, Eng., between Basingstoke 
and Reading ; impt. centre of the Roman road 
Silesia (Polish Blane tence ae 
zee’ lezsko), extends on 
both sides of Oder R.; rich in coal, zine, iron, 
arsenic; farming, sugar-beet, cereals, fruit, 
general industry ; has frequently changed hands 
in 1919 was divided between Germany ret 
Poland (25%), and Czechoslovakia (5%) 5 
in 1945 the former German part became 
now Akg 2 2 provs., caps. Katowice and 
Wroclaw ; 4,764,500 : the Czechoslovakian 
part is united with Moravia ; p. 200,000. 
Silistra, t., Bulgaria, on N.E. Romanian border, on 
Danube R.; cloth, _ distilleries, sawmills, 
grapes; p. 16,180. — 
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Sivas, Turkish - in minerals, has mineral — 
springs with fertile grain-growing soil, fine 5, 
cap. a aa besides timber fi es 
Sivas, ¢. in the Kizil Irmak valley, Turkey ; mnfs, 
Pp. 45,419, three-fourths Moslems, 
| ese or Puttia Sea, lagoon on E, side of Crimea, — 
Siwa, oasis, Egypt; dates, olives, remains rf 
temple of Ammon and the fountain: of vi 
Sun; 20m. long, 1m. wide; p. 1,000. 
Sieliand 1, Denmark: largest island; agr., 
a mnfs.; ch. t. Copenhagen; a. 2,840 _ 


Skagen, t. on the Skagerrak, N. Denmark: p. 


arm of N. Sea, giving access to the 
Kattegat, between Norway and Denmark, 
70-90 m. — 
8.W. of Aarhus, Jutland, Den- 
mark; p. "Air 171, i 
. Sweden; a. 3,269 sq. m.: p. 
exert. 2 fige . 
w, The, (Grenen), c. at extreme N. of Dee 
Skegness, urb. dist., on cst. Lincoln, Eng. ; 
a | recom Migr ge earns P. 12,020. : 
9 ss tod Eng.; coal, 
— drainpipes ; D. 6,0 
Skelton and Brotton, urd, “hist NR. Yorks, Eng. ; 
P. 
a spt., Dublin, Ireland; fishing; muslin, 


Skibbereen, = aos mkt., spt., Cork, Ireland; 


i ae rn tland, Eng., E. of Bassenth 
0} mth- 
waite Lv alt 8,054 ft. be ie 
-» On n berg, orway ; 
saw-mills, ice, and timber tr. : D. 14.474. it 


. Mex., bear: gold, iron, silver; 
oa out eine i. Maryland, Uf. sub. to Wash- 
% ington: Pe: 423,294. ‘ 

N 


‘ ar 4 


hla 


Nig amemnhenyons 


t.. S.W. of Warsaw, Poland; p. 
1 i 
ES. Yorks., Eng.; p. 286. 
Skipton, _ .. t., on Aire R., W.R. Yorks, 


Eng. ; thy Seatorien: Dp. 13,390. 
Skive, ¢t., N. Jutland, Denmark; fishing; rly. 
centre’ Dp. 12,360. 
. 6,094, ,USS.R., S.E. of Moscow ; corn, cattle, 
Brit. Grown col., at_S. extremity of oil pie te tr., flour mills ; p. 16,740. 
y Peninsula; includes Christmas I. and | Skoplje, cap., Macedonia, Sugoslavia : chrome- 
: 3 eons neighbourhood; the ancient Scopi; p. 
Skowhegan, t., Maine, U.S.A.; p. 7,159. 
Skye, I., largest of the Inner Hebrides, Inverness, 
647 sq. m.; mountainous; sheep- 
Genny aan fisheries; only to Portree. 
Grecian Archipelago, . of Evvoia 


Euboea). 
Stagelaoy ot. on Sjaelland (Zealand), Denmark: 
p.1 
bere oe mkt, t., W.R. Yorks, 8.W. of Hudders- 
eld 
porns par., Stirling, Scot.; coal, iron; p. 
Slatina, t., on Olt R., Romania, 87 m. W. of 
B ucharest ; ancient churches ; p. 13, 146. 
| suai R., flowa into Gr. Slave L., N.W. Terr., 
‘anada. 
Slave Coast, portion of Guinea est., W. Africa, em- 
ieee Dahomey and col. of Nigeria, 
Slavonia, former Crown land (with Croatia) of 
Hungary; now Jugoslavia; a. 8,987 sq. m.: 
cap. Osijek; p. 2,625,000. 
Sere io . ‘Ukraine, U.S.8.R.; coal, chemicals, 
salt; p. 
ee ee dist., a t., Lincoln, Eng.; malting, 
arming; p. 
Sleat, dist., par., “isle of Skye, Scot.; p. 1,104. 
Sledmere, par., E.R. Yorks, Eng.; p. 491, 
Sleepers, The, group of Is., Hudson Bay, Canada. 
Slieve Bloom, hill range, Offaly and Laoghis cos., 
Ireland; highest point 1,733 ft. 
Slieve Donard, mtn., N. Ireland, highest of the 
Mourne Mtns., co. ‘Down: alt, 2,796 ft. 
pete coast co., Connacht prov., Ireland ; 737 
ms pasture, tillage, barren mtn., “9 turf ; 
livestock, fishing; p. 62,331 (much declined). 
Sligo, ¢., on Sligo Bay, Ireland: distilling, flour, 
fisheries ; p. 12,906. 
Slioch, mtn., Ross and Cromarty, Scot.; 3,217 ft. 


SOesining, WE USA. te Deon Vi of 

Sinkiang, prov., ane a. 705,962 sq. m.; cereals, 

+e me oy wool, silk; cap. Tihwa: p. 4,360,000. 

_ Sinneh, t., Persia; carpets; p. 32,000. 

_ Sinop, Turkish t., on Black Sea in Ti of same name ; 

-_ timber, silk ; Reg 4,896 

_ Sintra (Cintra), t., Portugal; summer resort, 18 m. 
from. Lisbon : convention of 8.. ai 


Sioux Falls, t., on Big Sioux R., 8. Dakota, U.S.A. ; 
in rich wheat region ; machinery, cars, farming 
implements; p. 50,122. 

Sirajgani, t., on Jamuna R., Pabena dist., Bengal, 

? Pakistan; gr. jute-mart: p 5,000. 

Sir Edward Pellew, oroup of Is. TaG. of Carpentaria, 
_ _N. Australia. 
NC age ne a Punjab Stat erged into 
5 ‘ormer e, TH 
the Indian Union; a t. 8. i Nahan) 40 m. 
jah, 


on Baranof I. in Sitka Sound; was ch. port of 
former Russian America; gold-mines; lumber- 
bet canning ; naval and coaling stn.; p. 


946. 
- sitra, Bs forming part of st. of Bahrain, Arabia, 
3 m. long and 1 m. wide; from here an oil pipe- 
> line and a causeway carrying a road extends out 
~~ to sea for 3 m. to a deep-water anchorage. 
and Milton, urb. dist., mkt. t., on 


Milton Creek, Kent, Eng.; tanning, 0: 
paper-mills, brick-wks.; p. 22,230, 
L (61st Ed.) : 


} Rae RE os aa 


in, %., 1 Roumelia, Bulgaria; famous for 

black wine; D. 35,552. 
Slough, mun. bor., mkt. t Windsor, Bucks, 
Eng., nr. Burnham Beaches and comprising 
part on pat of Stoke Poges (the village of Gray’s 


shai 


| 66.610 
‘Bloweutn fod. wi catiytn 7 a. 6,266 sq. m. 
cap. hcg tiaihech: 3 p. 1,389, 064. 

lupsk, ¢t., W. of Gdansk, Poland; p. 83, 948. 
Sluys, ¢., Zeeland, Netherlands; English naval 
. victory over French, 1340, 
_ Smederevo, t., Jugoslavia, nr. Belgrade Pp. ma 455, 
ick, co. bor., Staffs, Eng. ; N.W. 

igham ; chemicals, machinery, Pn 


‘Smith’s Falls, ¢., Ont., Canada; rly. centre; p. 
_ Smoky Hill, R., ‘trib. of Kansas RB. _ Colorado and 
_ _ Kansas, U.S.A.; 400m. 

Smolensk, ¢., On both banks of the Dnieper R., 
U.S.S.R.; tallow, linen, iron and copper 
smelting; _p. 156,677. 

_ Smyrna, see 
* Snaefell, highest min. T. of Man; alt. 2,034 ft. 
Snaith, mkt. s W.R. Yorks, Eng.; malting. 
farming ; p. 


560. 
Snake R. or Lewis Fork, trib. of Columbia R., 
flows 1,050 m. from Wyoming to Washington, 


Uv. 
Sneek, é., , Friesland, Netherlands, nr. Leeuwarden ; 
»,. mnfs.; p. 16,820 
Sneeuwbergen, min. range, C. of Good Hope, 8, 


Tica, 

Sniatyn, ¢., on Prut RS Poland, on Ukrainian 
ca tanning, horse and cattle fairs: p. 

4 apes pred arm of sea (14 m. long), N. of I. of 

ye, ti. 

Snohetten, min., highest in Dovrefjeld range, 
Norway ; alt. 7,565 ft. 

Snowdon, min., nr. aoe Wales (highest in 


50, 

Society Is., archipelago, on 8. Pacific, between the 
Tuamotu Archipelago and Friendly Is., under 
French protection; ch. I. Tahiti; ch. pro- 
noe phosphate and copper; cap. Papeete ; p. 


Soconusco, region, S.W. est. Mexico. 

Socotra, Brit I., 8, of Arabia and EB. of C. Guarda- 
fui; a. 1,882 sq. m.; ‘gums, dates, fishing, 
stock-raising ; p. 12,000. 

Sdderala, spt., Sweden, nr, Séderhamn; p. 72,299. 


éderhamn, spt., N. Giivle, G. of Protinia, 
Sweden; timber, wood-pulp, iron; p. 11,634. 
Sédermanland, ely., Sweden, 8.W. of Stockholm; 


ae m. } Pp. 207,178. 

Sédertilje, ¢. ; Sweden, on L, Malar; engineering, 

» matches; Yesort: p. 22,614. 

Soerabaya or Surabaya, spt., Java, Indonesia; 
dockyards and arsenal; exports coffee, rice, 
cotton, sugar, tapioca; p. over 300,000. 

a 7 or Solo, t., Java, Indonesia ; Dp. Over 


Sout, t. N. Rhine-Westphalia, 
machinery, soap, sugar; p. 22,573. 
_ Sofala and Manica, prov., Mozambique, N. of 
Inhambane; by some identified with the 
““Land of Ophir ” uA i Bible; cap. Beira, 
Sofia, t., on Golem Isker R., cap. Bulgaria, the 
ancient Sardica, and the Triaditza of the 
Byzantine Greeks; mnfs., sugar, beer, flour, 
leather, silk, tobacco, maize, linen; p. 434,888, 
tg og Fiordane, co., Norway; a. 7, 135 sd. m.; 


869, 

Somne Fjord, longest in Norway. 

Sohag, t., Egypt, on Nile R.; p. 43,234. 

Soham, mkt. t, and 6} Cambs., Eng.; fruit, 
mkt. gardening; p. 737, 

wpe 10.808. on Senne Re Belgium; granite, flax; 
Dp. 

Soissons, t , Aisne, France; Rey copper, farm 
oe glass, sugar; 18, ‘174, 

Soke, t., Turkey ; liquorice, Tutt, cereals, live- 
stock; emery, lead; p. 11,887. 

Sokol, i U.S.8.R., on Sukhona R.; paper; p. 
Sokoto, native st., Central Sudan, Africa, between 
Bornu and Ganda: now included in Brit. col. 
Nigeria; — cotton- -growing, dates, bananas, 

cattle-rearing. ) 


Germany ; 


| Sol'Hetsk, ¢., U.S.S.B 
cae Ke a 6-115 ict ‘mated: vty ates 
“. mya ; i. 
Solettes, t. on G. of Bothnia, Vr. ‘Norland, 
Sweden; 


Solent, The, Nirait separating the I. of Wight from 
the mainland. 


Soleure (Solothurn), can., N. Switzerland : aa : 
306 sq - en arable, pastoral, and | 
. 16; 4 


So: , vil., nr. Mantua, Ttaly; battle 1859. 
a ‘ur, seat nr. Birmingham, Wi ; 
ing. 5 rs 
neaues Yh nr. Cologne, N. Rhine-Westphalia, — 
proscar a A Bt Mart Pp. wr ,000. 
Solikamsk, ¢. 
magnesium salts; aeroplanes; p. 10,060. 
Séller, t., Majorca, Spain ; Dp. 10,586. ; 
ee 4, on L. Atitlan, Guatemala; “loth, 
Do’ mufs. ; 
Solomon a tae archipelago in the W. Pacific, part of 
‘which linked with Papua-New Guinea under — 
es administration; a. 3,910 sq, m.;_ 
trooas shell, sweet potatoes ; p. 149,000. 
Soler f Laser Gurids Ts. Indonesia; a. 114'sq. 
Solothurn, can., N.W. Switzerland; crossed by | 
Jura mtns, and Aar R. : agr., pastoral, industl. ;_ 
a. 306 sq. m.; D. 165,300. 
Solothurn, ¢., on Aar R.; Switzerland; watches, 
jewellery, cottons, ‘motor production ; De 


spt., Sweden; ice-breakers necessary — 
tanneries; p. 4,246. 


and — 


in winter 
Solway Firth, arm of Irish Sea (40 m. long), between 


umfries, Kirkcudbright, Scot., and Cumber- 


land. 

“the Eastern Horn of Africa, ” from 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb S. to the Equator; 
British Somaliland, along the G. of Aden; a. 
68,000 sq. m.; hot and dry; hides, ostrich 
feathers; cap, Berbera; p. 500,000 (nomadic). 
Fr. Somaliland; opp. entrance to Red 3 a 
9,071 sa. m.; hot and dry, salt, fishing, coffee, 
hides, ivory; cap. Jibuti; p. 46,390. Italian 
Somaliland (former; now under Italian Trustee- 
ship); tropical, scanty rainfall, cotton, gum, 
Sais Sr camel-rearing; cap. Mogadishu; — 


He te eerbia; Jugoslavia: p. 32,334. 

Sombrero I., Brit. Leeward Is., W. Indies; phos- 
phate of lime. 

Somerset, t., on N. point of C, York Peninsula, 
Queensland, Australia. 

Somerset, S.W’. est. co., Eng., bounded inland by 
Gloucester, Devon, Wilts, and Dorset ; an 
1,620 sq. m.; pasture, arable, orchard, and 

woodland, th mines, quarries, and mnfs. mnfs, ; 
impt. fisheries; co. t. Taunton; Dp. 551,610. 

Somerset East, t., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; 

sheep, dairying, citrus fruits, angora hair; p. 


7,419, 

Sonterset West, #., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa ; 

wine, fruit, veg.; explosives; p. 5,071. 

Somersham, " par., Hunts., Eng.; orchards; p, 

ge 8 par., Somerset, Eng.; milk processing ; 
Dp 

Somerworth, ¢., on Salmon Falls R., New Hamp- 
shire, U.S. A’; mnfs.; p. 6,136. ‘ 
Somerville, ¢., on Mystic R., sub, to Boston, 
Mass, U.S.A.; varied mnfs.; p. 102,177. 

Somme, est. dep., N. France; a. 2,443 sq. p 
mainiy agr. with thriving textile industries 
cap, Amiens; p. 441,400. : 

Somme, R., France, flows 116 m. in deps. Aisne 
and Somme to English Channel. 

ag le , Sweden (25 m. by 8 m.) 15 m. BR. of 


Sénderborg, spt., resort., S. Jutland, Denmark; 


cas. (mil, barracks); p. 74,125. 
amines Pe » Thuri hia, ‘Germany; woollens, 
82) Dp 


Sondrio, prov., “Lombardy, Italy ; a, 1,283 sa. m.; 


cap. 8., t. on Adda R., nr. Como; silk 
industries; p. (of prov.) 140,454, (of t.) 13,836. 

Songea, t., Tangan + a . centre ; wheat, 
coffee, tobacco. 


Songkhala, rth §. Siam ; exports tin; p. 10 000. 
Sonneberg, t., Thuringia, Germany; toys; Dp. 20,083, 
Sonora, si., Mexico, on G. of California ; a. 70, ATT 
ae wan stiver mines, stock-raising, grain, 
co’ sugar, bacco growing; cap. 
Hermosillo; p. 364,176, \ TH 0 "4 


+, South : 
+} South I, N.Z.; contains 8, 
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Tndian Lake, Manitoba, Canada, 
Alps (highest Mt. 
Plains ; 


ton, rice; p. 260, Mg Cook, 12,849 ft.) Canterbi 
Sopot, spa. seaside Pay) Poland; on W. shore of mutton, a - ts a. 58,093 sq. m. 
Sopron, i. N-W. Hungary, on Hunte R.; impt.| Victoria and Albert actin: eect 
Soma $2 W. La Pat, Bovis, or. Anden| Suey Momenns fe Neti ory 
a (of Anoohums (ilampa): p. 2,000. Institute, the Albert Hall, a nee Bs 
poly adv : yy ees m, mun. bor., Devon, Eng. ; D. 2,982. J 
Bora Gade. Ganda : Pear g } er asta t., New Jersey, U.S.A.; residtl. ; 
engin i Pp. a South Orkney Is., Anta: ; wh 3 . 
ai oro. pe i Satie, Ser . a. 2,977 rad pt — Fre ¢., On Pt tet Balog re EI awe 
- . cheese, . P. ‘ 
Wool, and salt export; p. 160,420. South ¢ ; 
Soria, t., cap. 8., Spain, on Douro R.; p. 10,098, | yay eae bor., W. Lothian, Scot. ; p. 
Soriano, dep,, Uruguay; a. 3,561 sq. m.; cap. | South Sandwich Is., Antarctica: whal: 


Mercedes; p. 93,490, 


F 


R.; tr. in wine, corn, cattle, wool and fruit ; D. 


10,000. 
Sormova, t., Gorki reg., U.S.8.R.: machinery, 
linen. 


footwear, wines; p. 48,59. 
ant, ts Uganda, on Kioga L.; admin. centre; 
n 


Sorrento, cst. t., nr. S. extremity G. of Naples, 
Italy; popular resort, anciently celebrated for 
its fine wines; p. 26,325. 

t., Finno-Karelia, U.8.S-R.; cellulose, 
sawmills, paper; p. 4,600. 

S6r-Trondelag, dist., Norway; a. 7,241 sq. m.; 

DP. 192,151. 
owiec, ¢., S.W. Poland; rly. junc.; coal, 
iron, textiles; p. 77,853. (18,469. 
ie-les Rouen, t,, France; riy. works; p, 
The, channel between the Kattegat and the 
Baltic, 3 part, from 


cst. 
Sousse (Susa), we Tunisia; p. 36,566. 
South Africa, Union British dominion, consist- 


ing of provs. of C. 
and 


editerranean to 
tropical; yegetation, evergreens in C. region, 
grassland (veld) in E.; cereals, cotton, sugar, 
vines, sheep and cattle, ostriches, gold, dia- 
monds, coal, copper, tin, various mnfs.; admin- 
istrative cap. Pretoria; legislative cap. Cape 
Town; p. 11,418,349 (2,372,690 European, 
9,045,659 non-Kuropean), 

South America, continent; a. 7,300,000 sq. m.; 
physical features, cst. regular except in S.W.; 
Andes Mtns. along whole of W. cst., Brazilian 
Highlands on E. cst., rolling plains in centre; 
climate, diverse, varying with latitude and 
altitude; equatorial, hot and wet; Atacama, a 
ie yanks ges 2 rth lations ; 
perate; vi on, varying ude, 
altitude, climate, from coniferous, deciduous, 
and tropical forest to tropical and temperate 
grasslands and deserts; ch. industries; tem- 
perate and tropical agr.: cocoa, coffee, sugar- 
cane, rubber, cereals; cattle, sheep; minerals : 
gold, silver, copper, tin, diamonds, nitrates; 
factory industries developing gradually; races : 
Europeans, mainly of Spanish and Portuguese 
descent, Indians, Negroes, mulattoes and 
mestizos (mixed races); p, (est.) 80,000,000. 

South Australia, see Australia, South. 

South Bend, c., Indiana, U.S.A.; carriage and 
wagon wks., iron foundries, paper- and flour- 
mills, farming implements, aeroplanes; seat of 
Notre Dame University; p. 123,466. 

South C., S. t., Stewart I., New Zealand. 

South Carolina, st., U.S.A.;° a. 80,989 sq. m.; 
level in E., and mtns. in W.; cereals, cotton, 

tobacco; cap. Columbia: ch. port, 
Charleston; p. 1,991,000. 

South Dakota, st., U.S.A.; a. 76,536 sa. m.; 
mixed farming, wheat; gold, silver, lead, copper 
lumbering, fiour-milling, butter, cheese; cap. 
Pierre; p. 623,000. F 

South Downs, range chalk hills, Sussex and Hants, 


_ South Georgia, Brit, I., 8. Atlantic Ocean; a. 


1,570. sq. m.; mtns., whaling centre, 
liand, prov., Netherlands on N. Sea; a. 


South Ho! 
1,130 sq. m.; flat, intersected by rivers and 


dykes; cap. The Hague; pD. 2,308,283. 


ri, t., Moldavian 8.S.R., U.S.S.R., on Dniester 


bor., mkt. t., 
94+ m. W. London; 4 
rural dist., mkt. t., Warwick, B 

ineral spring; p. 12,120, 
thampton, co. bor., spt., Hants, Eng.: exten- 
sive docks for passenger-liners and other ship- 
ping, engineering; p. 180,930. 

thampton, C., 8. pt. of Coates I., Hudson Bay, 


Southampton I., Hudson Bay, Canada, 
ea, urb. dist., residtl. t., Kent, Eng.; 
D. ” t 


Southbridge, t., Mass..U.8.A.: optical instruments 
and cutlery; p. 17.900. 

Southend-on-Sea, co. bor., resort, Essex, Eng., on 
Thames estuary; wireless factory and other 

South idlpa, ence af 8.1. Ni 
uthern , range of mins., 8. I., New Zealand. 

Southern Ocean, surrounds Antarctica; pack ice, 

Southern Rhodesia. Brit. self-governing col. 
Africa; a. 150,333 sq. m.; climate ae 
tobaceo, maize, fruit; cattle; gold, 1, 
asbestos, chrome ore; cap. Salisbury; p. (est.) 
2,000,000. 

Southerness, port, 8.E. cat., Kirkcudbright, Scot, 

bg oe bor., Middlesex, Eng.; residtl.; 

D. 74,160. 

Southland, div., Otago prov., dist., S, I., New 
Zealand; a. 11,170 sq. m.; p. 74,400. 

pegs Sep bor., popular cst. resort, Lanes, Eng. : 
D. i 

Southport, twat. pl., 50 m. from Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia; pastoral, dairying, fruit- 
growing and timber district; p. 8,432. 

Southsea, dist., Portsmouth, Hants, Eng.; seaside 


resort. 

Southwark, metropolitan bor., London, on Thames 

+ wharves, warehouses, ete.; p. 

Southwell, rural dist., mkt. t., Notts, Eng.; lace, 
bricks; cath.; p. 88,570. 

South-West Africa; a. 322,394 sq. m.; mandate 
of Union of 8. Africa; mostly desert, scanty 
rainfall; cattle, ostriches; diamonds, tin, 
copper; cap, Windhoek; p. 361,075, 

Southwick, urb. dist., W. Sussex, Eng.; p..10,740. 

Southwold, mun. bor., spt., Suffolk, Eng.; iron, 
rope, fishing; p. 2,445. 

Sovetsk, sce Tilsit. 

Soviet Harbour, spt., G. of Tartary, U.S.S.R. 

Sowerby Bridge, urb. dist., W. K. Yorks, Eng.; 
woollens; p. 19,190. 

Soya, t., on La Pérouse Strait, N. Hokkaido, 


Japan. {240 m. 
Sozh, R2., Ukraine, U.8.8.R., trib. of Dnieper R.; 
Spa, oo eS Belgium; mineral springs, resort; 

D. 9,372. 

Spaask, t., Far East, U.S.8.R., ur. L. Khanka; 
beet sugar, cement. 

Spain, rep., Europe; a. 186,607 sa. m.; interior 
plateau; climate, varied, very hot summers, 
warm rainy winters, N.W. mild, and wet, cen- 
tral plateau extremes of heat and cold; ever- 
green trees and shrubs; cereals, vines, citrus 
fruits, olives, nuts; sheep, goats, pigs, etc.; 
coal; copper, iron, lead, zinc, mercury, cork; 
ronfs.- wine, sugar, silk, brewing, etc.; cap., 
Madrid; p. 27,761,528. 

Spalding, wrb. dist., mit. t., Lincoln, Eng.; farming, 
garden produce; p. 14,780, 


- - Spandau, ¢ 


‘Spartivento, €.. taly. 
‘Spencer Gulf, bay, S. pp tee 185 m. by 47 m. 


Spokane, R., Idaho, U.S.A., 
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Brandenburg, Germany; firearms, 
“gunpowder ; : previously gr. military centre. 

Sahara, col., N.W. African coast; 

Pt08, 400 sq. m.; fishing ; cap. Villa ra lh 
D. 37, 000. 

Spanish Town, hy Jamaica ; y) 12,071. 

Sparta, famous ancient c., “the Morea, Greece, on 
ser Eurotas R.; 146 B.c. passed under Roman 


Spartanburg, t., S. Carolina, U.S.A.; cotton mills; 


38, 000. 
Spartel, C., International Zone, Morocco. 
“toe” of Ital 


Spennymoor, urb. dist., t., Durham, Eng.; mnfs.; 
p. 19,800. 


ae. Mins., Tyrone and Londonderry, N. Ire- 


d. 

Spey, R., Inverness, Moray, and Banff, the most 
rapid in Scot., flows 107 m. to Moray Firth. 

Speyer, t., Rhineland-Palatinate, Germany; beer, 
sugar, paper; its famous Diet of 1529 condem- 
ning the eae Be rise to the term 

or tetent Uy DIRT 

Spezia, cst. t., Liguria, italy, on Bay of Spezia: 
arsenal, seco, maritime industries, electrical 
machinery, and olive oil; p. (commune) 117,000. 


Spice Is, see Moluccas. 


Spilsby, par., Lindsey, Eng.{ farming; p. 1,400. 

Spitalfields, par., E. London, Eng., formerly’ @ gr. 
silk-weaving centre. 

Spithead, roadstead, between Portsmouth and the 
I. of Wight, used by ships of Royal Navy. 

Spitsbergen (Svalbard), J. growp, belonging to 
Norway; mountainous; sealing and whaling; 
coal, marble, iron ore, zinc, asbestos; a. 24,294 


sq.m. 

Split (Spalato), c., Jugoslavia; wine, olive oil. 
bauxite, shipping; p. 43.711. 

Spliigen Pass, Rhaetian Alps, between Lombardy 
and Grisons, Switzerland; alt. 6,939 ft. 

flows 120 m. to the 

Columbia R. at Washington. 


Spokane, ¢., on 8. R., Washington, at the fall which 


is used for hydro-electric power; gr. timber tr., 
flour and sawmills; p. 757,916. 

Spoleto, t., Perugia, Ttaly ;. truffles; p. 32,600. 

Sporades, Z., Grecian Archipelago’ - “the fr 
and neighbouring seas, belonging to Greece, 
includes Samos, Kos, etc. 

Spree, R., Saxony and Brandenburg, Germany, 
flowing 227 m. past Berlin to the Havel at 
Spandau. 

Spremberg, ¢., on Spree R., Brandenburg, Ger- 
many; cloth, bicycles, machinery; p. 13,322. 
Springbok, t., cap. Namaqualand, C. of Good Hope, 

S. Africa; copper mining; p. 1,599. 

a c. st. cap., on Sangamon Ry H.. 

U. cee gr. rly. centre; iron, watches, ete. ; 


Bpene nee C, Mass., U.S.A.; mnfs. cars, electrical 
apparatus and paper; p. 163,714. 

Springfield, ¢c., Missouri, U.S.A.; flour milling; 
Congregational college; p. 70,650. 
ringfield, c., Ohio, U.S.A.; agr. implements, 
motor lorries; p. 92,000. ({p. 2,089. 

pan a t., O.F.8., S. Africa; rly. centre: 


Springs, ¢t., Transvaal, E, of Johannesburg, 8. 
Africa; p. 25,855 
Sotingsnte, t. SE oauiand, Australia; rlys term. ; 


wheat ; D. 11 13. 

Spurn Head, @., E. Yorks, Eng., at mouth of 
Humber estuary. 

Sretensk, t., 5.E. ‘Siberia, U.8.S.R.; coal, machin- 
ery, leather, woodworking, 

ere cap., Kashmir, India, on Jhelum R. in 

W. Himalayas; 5,268 ft. above sea-levai ; 
muti Se copper wares, Carpet weaving, paper ; 
D 

Sriracha, t., Siam; sawmills; p. 87,471. 

Stade, ¢, nr. Hamburg, Germany; 
moonely p. 14,997, 

Staffa, I., the Inner Hebrides, 6 m. N. Tona, off 
W. cst. “Mull, Scot. ; Fingal’s Cave, 227 ft. long, 
with other basaltic ig tens 

Stafford, mun. bor., a , on Sow R., Eng.; iron 
and salt wks.; p. , 

ee W. F ae , Bng.; a. 1,153 sa. 

m.; rich in iron and coal, “the a Black ‘Country ” 
being famous; also iarge Potteries dist., 
brewing, and many Vprdinnd ec > D. 1,607,160. 

Staines, urb. dist., mit. t., on Thames R., Middie- 

sex, Eng.; cars, light engineering; p: 39,110. 


leather, 


Stalino, t. 


Stalinsk, c,. U.S.S.R.; 


Stanhope, vil 


Stanleyville, ¢ 


Stanton, ¢. 
Star : of the Congo, t 


mining. 
Stara Planina (Balkan Mins.), Bulgaria; highest 
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ikistan, USSR p 


Stalinabad, | Tadzhikistan, 
82,540 (gr. quoreaae since 1926). 


connects the White Sea with the 


Stalin Canal, 
5 Baltic, and is 141 m. long. 


, ¢., on the Volga, S. of Saratov, U.S.S.Rs 
tractor wiks., chemicals, oil refining; fierce 
siege and successful defence of S. Sept. to Nov. 
1942 was rire point of the Second World 
War; p. 445,4 


Stalino (Varna), forifa. t., Bulgaria, on Black Sea: 


ch. anh of the cty., with er. grain tr. ; Dp. 77,792. 
= ayer cis ae coal, iron, man- 
ganese; p. 462,32: 


Stalinogorsk @Bobrika, t .» U.S.S.R., on Don R.i 


lignite, fertilisers, chemicals; p. 76,207. 

coal: p. 169,538 (has 

greatly in in size since 1926). 
Stalybridge, mun. bor., ¢., Cheshire, Eng., mr. 

ta oe : cotton-spinning, weaving, ‘ron- 


300. 
Stamboul, see Istanbul. 
Stamford, c.. Conn., U.S.A., on shore of Long I. 


. mkt. t., Linco; malting, 
coal; p. 11,120. $ 
erton, ?., Transvaal, S. Africa, on Vaal R.; 


livestock, oats ; p. 10, 473. 
Standish- -Langtree, 


urb. dist., Lancs., Eng.;_ 
D. 8,947. 


Stanford-le-Hope, ¢., S.E. Essex. 
Stanger, ¢., 


Natal, 8. Africa; tea, sugar, maize, 
wattle ; = 2,500. 
, Durham, Eng.; limestone; dairy- 
ing; p. 5,524. 

(Asenovgrad), ¢., Bulgaria; wine tr.; 
Pp. 20,920. 


Seana -. California, U.S.A., trib. of the San 


oaquin R.; 200 m. 


Stanininy. te W. Ukraine, U.S.8.R.; oil; p. 25,000. 
Stanley, urd. 


dist., Durham, Eng.; mnfs.; p. 


48,680. 


Stanley, cap., spt., Falkland Is.; whaling. 
Stanley Falls, on the Upper Congo R., Africa, nr. 


Ly aS gh named after the explorer, Sir H. 
¥i, 


Stanley Pool, an expansion of the Lower Congo, 


Africa ; 25 m. long, 16 m. wide. 

.» On Congo R., named after the 
Sgr Belg. Congo, nr, Stanley Falls, Africa ; 
Pp 


Stanovoi Mins., range of mins.. sie N. of Amur R. 


to nr. Figg ag USS. 
. Derby, wee 


coal, iro 
e- eotgian C Oars + copper- 


peak, 7,780 ft. 


Stara Zagora, t., Central Bulgaria; copper smelt- 


ing, ee springs; p. 37,057. 


Stargard, Poland, prev. in iy woollens, 


Seantnecy. cottons, spirits; p. 9 


Start Point, C., nr. Dartmouth, Devon, Eng. 


Stassturt, ¢., mr. Magdeburg, Saxony-Anhalt, 
Germany : potash salts, chemicals; p. 15,299. 
Staten I., the most S. point N.Y. Bt. U\S.A.; 
shipyards; also island off Tierra del Fuego, s 

America; 45 m. long. 

States of the Church, Italian territories ruled over 
by the Pope, in his secular capacity prior to 
1870, now absorbed by other provinces. 

Stavanger, spt., Rogaland, Norway; margarine 
and preserved-food ee woollen miils, fish 
curing and canning, shipbldg., etc.; p. 49,218. 

Staveley, t., Derby, Eng.; coal, iron, mnfs.; 


p. 17 gee 

Stavnice, tf. , Czechoslovakia ; impt. mining centre, 
producing silver, copper, jead. 

Stavropol, ¢., 8. terr., R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R.; tex- 
tiles, coal, farm implements; p. 85,100. 

Stavros, t., on B. Chalkidike, Greece. 

Stawell, ¢., Victoria, Australia, 150 m. from Mel- 
bourne; gold- -mining, rey) pastoral and to- 
baceo growing dist.; p, 4 40. 

ie Penns., U.S.A.; steel foundries ; 
Dd. 

Steep Holm I., Bristol Channel, Eng. 3 

Stellenbosch, ., 25 m. E. of Cape Town, 8. Africa; 
univ. ; wines, fruit; p. 15,258. 


Stendal, ¢., nr. Magd eburg, ‘Saxony-Anhalt, Ger- 


ae ‘cath. ; : tly. wks., machinery, textiles ; : 
D 
warner metropolitan bor. London, Eng.; p.. 


cadet 


acer a amr tae es RG 


’ i Te | a a a) 


* Stoke agin metropolitan bor., N.E. London; 


par., Lanark, Scot. ; 
, Stony Stratford, mit. t., on Ouse R., nr. Bucking- 
; + engineering, lace. 


4! 
oe; D. 
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Bternbeck, fe se nioeavia. Czechoslovakia, 
textile mftg.; p. 12,566. 


HH 


| 


Mee op 


Stockerau, t. 
or 


Austria; machinery, 


gon Is. st outlet of 1, Malar, Swedes: 
led “ Queen 


a 


cotton, 
leather; p. 141,300. 
urb. 


Eng.; gr. iron bridge connects the town with 
Thornaby and South Stockton (included in the 
bor.) across B.; 


He 
ae 


ea . Staffs, Eng. ; 
t., a”. boots and shoes; p. 


; linen; p. 

4,204. 

ham, Eng. 

Stornoway, spt. pee. on I. of Lewis, Ross and 

rama, ae ; herring fishing and steamer 
Stour, R.. oo flows 40 m. past Canterbury to 

tao ih ‘Boreret, Dorset, and Hants; trib. 
Avon R.: 

Suffolk and Essex, Eng.; flows 42 m. 

esas at Harwich. 

1% Worcs, and Staffs; trib. of Severn R.; 


stone,» mun. bor., t., on Stour R., Worcs., 
Eng. ; tanneries, nails, glass, ‘fire-brick 


mftg. ; p. eT e0. 
-Severn, urb. dist., t., Worcs., 
Eng.; carpets, tanning, / a iron; p. 


40. 
stow the- Wold, par., Glos., Eng.; mkt. t.; 
se aates , urd. pei t., Suffolk, Eng. ; chemical 


Col., Penang and rosin part of 


s * 
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Malaya, and Labuan transferred 


Strasbourg, fortfd. C., Aine Tnerenias France, on 
-+ captured 1870, regained 1918; fine 
cath., univ., imperial Palace, many handsome 
-; extensive tr.; machinery, 
printing, hardware; e ts 
hops, sausages, famous pies, beer, ‘te; D. 
“dist., E. peng E in bor. of 
Tgp gt Sa ARO PR 
¢., Ontario, + wWoollens, farm 
flour, saw mills, engin Peat 


e wks 
t., on Housatonic R,. Conn., U.S.A.; 
D. 30,800. 


t., in Warwick 
Eng.; birthplace of Shak ; 
te. i espeare; memorial 


y, ete.; p. 14 610. 
Strathaven, t., jana, Seot.; cas.; brewing, 


weaving; p. 4, ie 
gr. valley, Scot., stretching from - 

barton to oe at Stonehaven ae 
eee ee wat, _ (mineral ‘springs), Ross and 


strathepey, ddtion Fy tas Wieigemase 70 m. long. 
one Stratton and Bude, resort, N. Cornwall, Eng.; p. 
Straubing, ¢., Bavaria, Germany; 
machinery, breweries: p. 25 893. 
Streatham, residil. dist., Surrey, nr, London, Eng. 
Streator, c., Ill., U.S.A_; bricks, glass, hardware, 

farm implements ; p. 14,990. 
vibe Somerset, Eng.; boots and 


Stratford, 
aircraft ; 
aon Avon, ~— bor., 


chemicals, 


shoes ; D. 5.426. 
mun, 8.E, Lanes.; sub. to Man- 
chester; p. 42.210. 
Strom! . Lipari Is. ate we Sicily; active 


volcano, alt. a stn! ft.; 
mkt. burgh, work, Maintana, Orkney Is. ; 
13 m. W. Kirkwall; p. 1,668. 
» ept., Sweden, on Skagerrak; seaside 
resort ; shipbidg.; fishing. 
Stronsay, primey, Is., Scotland, 
Strood, t., Kent, Eng. ; in mun. bor. of Rochester ; 
aluminium. 
Stroud, urb. dist., mkt. t., nr. Gloucester, Eng., on 
Frome R.; numerous “industries ; Dp. 16, 630. 


Strumble Head, N: Pembroke, Wales. 
Stryi, R., Po! kis of Dniester 
| ee on 8. R., Poland; tpt matches ; 
weet 
TT a alls, t., Ont., Canada; pulp, paper; 
Dp. 


Newton, rural dist., mitt. t., on Stour 

R., Dorset, Eng.; p. (of dist.) 8,695. 

S nk of Neckar R., cap, of 
Worttemberg-Baden, Germany: beautifully 
situated amid vine-clad hills; publishing, tex- 
oe. pianos, chemicals, jewellery, cigars; p. 


59.500. 
sty, aay Poland, trib. of Prypeé (Pripet) R.; 


Styne, prov., Austria; a. 6,326 sq. m.; corn, 
retin fruit; stock- rearing, tourist tr.; p. 
5 
Styrian Alps, that portion of the Alpine mtn, sys- 
tem E. of the Hohe Tauern. 
Suakin, A , Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on Red Sea; 
D. 6,2. 
ak municipality, Perth metropolitan area, 
W. Australia; residtl. 

Subotica, t., Serbia, i bigest boots, rly. 
material, fi stock-raising ; p. 100,058. 
Suceava, t., 8. Bukovina, Romania ; former 
ng rok ‘of Moldavian princes ; fancy leather ; 

p. 10,1. 
Pepe Far East, U.S.S.R.; coal; p. 10,000. 
Suchow, t “onl. of Imperial canal, prov. Kiangsu, 
ina; gr. commercial and industl. centre, 
silks, cottons, rice ; p. 25,000. 


Sucre, cap., Chuquisaca dep. and legal cap. of 


Bolivia; univ. and cath.; p. 20,000. 
Sucre, st., Venezuela; cap. Cumana; p. 291,452. 
Sudan, sce Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Fr. Sudan. 


; PORANREE : we) sao! 


6, 863. 
jury, t., aiecte ‘Canada; pe copper; p. 
eee. 


etes Mtns., range, etnies Bohemia and 
§ Morar e evr wae d of G, of Suez (arm of 
jueZ, egypt, at hea 
Red Sea) and §, entrance of Suez Canal, which 
crosses the Isthmus of S. to the Mediterranean 
at Port Said (101 m. long) and is of very gr. 
_ value to shipping; the ancient Arsinoé; Port 
- co htere adjoining has quays and docks ; p. 
: Pution, most E. maritime co., Eng., bounded by 
: ‘Essex, Norfolk, Combrid , and the N. Sea; 
a. 1,482 sq. m.; farming, . dairying ; 
- fisheries ; mnuf. of ant. implements; divided 
for administrative purposes into Suffolk E. 
ee a ,800) and Suffolk W. (p. 112,390); co. 


; wich. 
‘suk, ih Thuringia, Germany, on Lauter R.: 
industl.; p. 19,681. {bour 
Suir, R., Treland: flows 85 m. to Waterford Har- 
_ Suiyuan, prov., China; a. 134,181 sq. m,; cap. 
_Kweihwacheng: p. 2,084,000. 

Sukhinichi, ¢., W.R.S.F.S.R.; lignite, iron ore. 

_ Sukhumi, spt., cap. ‘Abkhasia, U.S.8.R.; resort; 
- coal, tobacco : p. 81,701. 

+» ON Indus it Pakistan; gr. dam for 
=e D. 66,4 

Sulaiman, mins., ie Fic dlite the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, 

Sulaimaniya, ¢., Iraq; p. 32,000. 

Sulina, t., Romania, at mouth of Sulina branch of 

_ Danube R., considerable grain tr.; p. 5,925. 

Sullana, t., N. Peru; rly. centre; maize, cotton, 
cinchona bark; p. 26,330, 

 Sultanabad, t., Persia; carpet mftg.; p. 565,000. 

- SuluIs., Philippines; archipelago between Borneo 

and the Philippines; a. 950 sq. m.; acquired 

by the U.S.A. 1898. 

Sumatra, J., Malay Archipelago, Indonesia; 

bi ete from Java by Strait of Sunda; a. 

161,612 sq. m.; coffee, sugar, rice, pepper; 

gold, os petroleum, coal; p. 7,841 1765. 

. 1., Indonesia, part of Timor Archipelago. 

Sumbawa, one of the Lesser Sunda Is., Indonesia ; 

in the E. Indian Archipelago, BE. of Lombok: 

dia8a0. neighbouring Is.) 5,240 sq. m.; p. 

t., Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; agr. implements, 

prides + Dp. 63,883. 

eae Loch, sea arm, Argyll cst., W. Scot.; 193 
m. long. 

Sunbury-on-Thames, wrb. dist., Middx., Tng.; 
ce bags wks., light industry; p. $2,330. 

Sunda Strait, between Java and Sumatra, 13 m. 
wide, Sete the volcanic I, of Krakatao. 

Sundarbans, The, tract of forest and swamps, 

. fringing the delta of the Ganges, E. Pakistan ; 
165 m. long, 81 m. wide; rice grown in N.; 
tigers and crocodiles found in 8. 

Sunday I., largest of Kermadec Is., New Zealand; 
20 m. in circuit and i ap. Of 28 is the only 
one of the Kermadec Is. that is inhabited; 
met. and radio stn, established on I. 

Sunday, R., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa, flows 
200 m. into Algoa Bay, 

Sunderland, co. bor., spt., at mouth of Wear R., 
Durham, Eng.; gr. shipbldg, and coal-export 
centre (including Atak wearmvath and parts of 
Bishopwearmouth); also engineering, glass, 
paper, cordage, biscuits; fine harbour, piers 
and docks; p. 181,340. 

Sundsvall, spt., Vr. Norrland, Sweden, on a wide 
bay of the Baltic nr. Hernésand; timber and 
wood-pulp industries; p. 30,118, 

Sungait, t., Averbaijan, US.S.R., N. of Baku; 
oil refining, synthetic rubber, chemicals, 

Sungari, R., Manchuria, trib. of Amur R.; includ- 
ing the Nonni, over re 000 m., long. 

Sungei Buloh, Selangor, Malaya, leper settlement, 
with over 1,000 patients. 

Sungkiang, prov., Manchuria; a. 80,708 sq. m.; 
cap. Mutankiang; p. 4,923,000. 

Sungpan, ¢., China, Szechwan proy.; silver, gold, 
lead; linseed oil, paper; smelting, engineering. 

“tery gu and Sunninghill, vils., Berks, Eng. ; 


Superior, c., Wisconsin, U.S.A., at head of L, 
Superior; er. tr. in grain, timber, coal, ship- 

bldg. and flour mills; p. 40,000. 

ior, L., largest sheet of fresh water in the 


dad noha id 


, silk 
Surbiton, mun. bor., t., Surre 
R., nr. og Ae ae ‘Dp. 59,610. 
herlands Guiana, 


-» Net! flows. 300. m. 


D. ‘j 601 030. 
Sus, B., S. prov. Morocco, flowing 180 m, te the 
Atlantic nr. Agadir. BY 4 


ugoslavia: timber and products, 
foods, cement; Jae 
U.S.A., ‘ne 422 m. to Chesapeake Bay through 


&@. 1,457 sq, m. vids 
Sussex E. (p. * 60. 660) and Sussex W. 
309,710); mixed agr., hops, fruit, with est. 
industries, and mnfs.; co, t. Lewes (y.v.). 

Sutherland, N.. co., Scot., N.W. Moray Firth, 
washed by Atlantic and N. Sea; a, 2,102 sq. m., 
grazing and forest land, most sparsely pop. 
Scot.; mountainous, with many lochs; co. 
Dornoch; p. 14,393. 

Sutherland Falls, 1,904 ft., in Milford Sound, 8. I., 
New ee d. 

Sutlej, R., E. Punjab, India, rises in the Hima- 
layas and flows 1,000 m. to the Indus R. 

Sutton and Cheam, mun. bor., nr. Croydon, Surrey, 
Eng.; mainly residtl.; p. 81,730. 

Sutton, see Mablethorpe and Sutton. F 

Sutton-Coldfield, mun, bor., mkt. t.. Warwick, 
Eng. ; hardware, plastics; television transmit- 
ter; p. 47,440. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield, urd. dist., Notts, Eng.; coal, 
lime, hosiery; p. 39,800. {p. 11,398. 

Suva, cap., Fiji Is., on Viti Levu I., fine harbour; 

Suvia Bay, Turkey ; scene of landing br British 
troops during First World War. 

Suwalki, t., N.E. 
anian S.S.R.; timber, 
14,000. 

Suwannee, R., 


grain, woollens;  p. 
Florida and Georgia, U.S.A., flows 


=“ 
t. 


¥ 


Penns,, and Maryland, , 


Poland, nr. boundary of Lithu- — 


250 m, to G. of Mexico; known as “ Swanee ? 


River.” 
Svalbard, see Spitsbergen. 
Sveg, t., on Liusne R., Sweden; p. 2,241. 
Svendborg, spt., est. Fyn, Denmark ; 


mnfs., 
earthenware, to 


, exports butter, ete. ; p. 


21,356. 
Sverdlovsk, ¢., on Iset R., at E. base of the Ural 
Mtns., U.S.8.R.; coal, platinum, precious stones, 


gold, machinery ; p. 425,544, 

Svetloye, ¢., he EB. Siberia, USS. R., on Zhuga R.; 
gold; p. 2,500. 

Sviatol Nos, C.. C., Arctic est., U.S.S.R., nr. entrance 
re) 

Svir, R., U.S.S.R., flowing between L. Onega and 
1 ie Ladoga ; 125 m. sey 

Svistov, t., Bulgaria on Danube R., Romanian 

poet Bt bela m. ne 

volvér, sp orway; ch. t. Lofoten Is. ; fishing. 

Swabia, dist., Bavaria, Germany; a. 3 807 sd. m.; 
cap. Augsburg. 

Swabian Alps, mtns., Wirttemberg, Germany, 
incl. the Swabian Jura range between valleys 
of Neckar and Danube. 

Swadlincote, urb. dist., t., Derby, Eng. ; collieries, 
potteries, earthenware ; D. 20,990, 

Swaffham, ‘urb. dist., mkt. . Norfolk, Eng., nr. 
King’s Lynn; iron; p. By 

Penk nies it, S.w. Africa ; 
Soe D. 2,942. 


»N, E. fea’ Eng., joins Ure R, to form 
Othe: R.; 


Swale, shia, ieireah I. of Sheppey and Kentish — 
came ae + 16 m. long. 
— ee Australia, flows, to poet Ocean, 1 nr. 


former spt.; 


a +i ‘ = 
irrigation for | Syria, rep., former French manda 
"shore of Mediterranean tai i 


—ee a 
fruit growing and Euphrates R.; ror ‘agen sq.m.; chie 


R., Hungary, 100 m. 8.5. of 
> &r. commercial and industl. H 


> dD. 42,011, x 
Szombathely, ¢., Hungary; rly, centre; textiles, — 
wine, agr. implements; ‘p. 42,870. ua 
Sztanicsies, mftg. t., Hungary. wuad : 


T 


Taal, f., Luzon, Philippines; fertile agr. dist. 
Taasinge, J., Denmark, 8. of Fyn, 9 m. long, 
a 4 4 ae P wiahad cork, F 


st., Mexico, on Bay oO Cam- 
peche, adjoining Guatemala; a, 9,782 ri m.; 
caceo, sugar-cane, tobacco, rubber, pepper, 
maize, rice and hard-woods ; cap. Villa Hermosa; 2 


bat t., on junction of Rs. Javari and Ama: 
Table Bay, inlet of Atlantic, ost. of C. of Good 
8. Africa; on it is Cape Town, niet 
Mountain, C, of Good Hope, 8. Africa, ur, 


Tabor, t., Czechoslovakia, 8, of Prague, g 
Yorks; coal, iron, nice oa trib. of Vitava R.; cigars, ai 


17,596. 
bor., Lancs. Eng.; | Tabor, Mt., Jordan, 8.E. of Nazareth. 
Tabora, 


: , rep., Central Europe: a, 15,944 sq. ction’ of rlys. from alaam. ‘oa 
m.; upland région, with Jura Mtns. on N anti ae ". alates ands 
Alps dairying, 


to 8.; . iOCcO- 
Jate etc., wine; watches and clocks, electrical 
machinery ; 


m. long. 
. bor., mkt, t., Wilts, Eng.; gr. rly. 


PREnDy me) Col mapia 


+ very dependent on large tourist tr. ; tr. of Persia in the W., much of which is now 
2600000. ees: AD. “Berns p.| diverted by the rallway durough the Cauceans 

A f ruits, 7 ac’ ; 
Sydenham, §.E., subn. dist., London, Eng.: Blue ue; p. 214, vn 


asi 


Tesidtl. ; site of the Crystal Palace, burnt down 
Sydenham, ward of the c. of Christchurch, New | Tachira, si. Venemucla: cap, San Cris bal; p. 

Zealand. 245,722. sieges * 
Sydney, ¢., cap., N.S.W., Australia; principal spt. | Tacna, dep., Peru: is 4,9%) sq. m.; ch, t. T.; 


on shore of Port Jackson Bay; many beautiful 
age and parks, stretching 3. to Botan ; 


dustries ; spt. 
cle | 1,484,004. U.S.A.; Ige. timber and grain tr., copper 
or i 


. 


ine he IS ek AP 


4 tai 
4 of i aes t., Nova Scotia, Canada; coal; p. 


8,1. 

Syktyvkar, t., cap. Komi, U.S.8.R.; on Vychegda | Tadmor, see 
R.; wood chemieals, fur industry; p. 20,000. | Tad: 

Sylhet, ¢., E. Pakistan; weaving and bamboo 


@ constituent rep., U.S.S.R.; a. 
55,700 sd. m.; mainly farming, cereals, cotton, 


- _ goods; p. 28,128. fruit, horticulture, cattle-breeding, minerals, 
j ‘og Piel the Cyclades, Aigean Sea (Greek); p. a, petroleum, coal; cap. Stalinabad; D. 

r , prov., 8.E. Sicily, Italy. Taegu, walled ¢,., prov. cap. Korea; silk: p. 
is 200,000. 


cap., §., on I. of Ortygia, off E. cst. of 
Sicily; cath.; exports olive oil, oranges, | Taejon, ¢., S. of Seoul, Korea; fish, petroleum, 
lemons, locust beans, almonds, , chemicals, cereals; p. 50,000. 

pottery etc.; p. 68,832. Taft, R., Glamorgan, Brecknock, Wales, ftows 
Syracuse, c., N.Y., U.S.A.; chemicals, salt, 40. m. to Cardiff. 

P ‘y, motor cars, electrical appliances, | Tafilalet, Morocco, oasis of the Sahara, E. of 

A Darya, Re Kiokbvien GMa. fotos ee wagattie ail hte ee dah tobac 
: Dar Ne kh 5.8.R., » &pt., OD OV, U.8.S.R.; co, 
} ie Sea, ; _ ‘tanneries, fisheries; exports grain; p. 188,808. 


¥. 

5 
4 
+ 


8 ed a hana co ee — | ei.) ee ie. 


. ‘ » ae ee. ee 
‘PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA > 296 $GAZETTEER OF THE 


pS a RE a a San ae ee 


YTagus, R., Spain and Portugal, flows 540 m. to 
"Atlantic at, eng heen a tik ae by marsh, papyrus swam: | 
bariy 8d. mt cap. “Papeete: fertile cst. land, ‘ Penne apa rower ae Ocean. 
picturesque; p, 24.820. ‘ana R., ch. R., b> Lhe . d 
i i ., China; nr. iron ore | Tananarive, cap., Madagascar, connected by air- 
bite ntey bad garde des x line with Paris: ge. meat-preserving factories ; 


“fait, about 50 m. from Mecca, Hejaz, Saudi| p. 163,079. 
Arabi 


‘Tamworth, ¢t., on Peel R., N.S.W., Australia: 


ia; about 5,900 ft. above sea-level; | Tanaro, #., N. Italy, trib. of Po R.; 125 m. 
umm: ; honey and fruit; p. 25,000. Tanauan, ¢., on Luzon I., Philippines. eal 
Gente inoren from Wellington, New Zealand, | Tanda, ¢., nr. Gogra R., Uttar Pradesh, India ; 
in what is known as the King Country, on the! cotton weaving, artificial silk; p. 8,404. 
Hautapu R.; sheep and dairy farming and | Tandil, ¢., Argentina; p. 32,400. 


saw-milling. | Tandjoengbalei, spt., Sumatra, Indonesia; ex- 
‘Taihoku, t., Taiwan, China. __ |_ ports tobacco, copra. : 
Taima, ¢., Saudi Arabia; cereals, dates, fruit, Tandur, ¢t., Hyderabad, India; coal; p. 8,462. 
tobacco, rock salt. ; Tanga, spt., Tanganyika; rly. term.; on plateau 
Taimyr Peninsula, N. cst., Siberia, terminates overlooking Tanga Bay; p. 11,000. 
with C. Chelyuskin. Tangalla, ¢., 8. est., Ceylon. . ; 
Tain, burgh, on Dornoch Firth, Ross and Cro- | Tanganyika, gr. L., E. Central Africa; 400 m. 
- marty, Scot.: p. 7,687. long, greatest width 45 m.; a. about 12,700 sa. 
Tainan, ¢., Taiwan, China; sugar, rice; p. m.; 2,800 ft. above sea; discovered by B 
112,000. pained ee ‘canee =e 9 — explored by 
i t., Malaya; p. 41,361. | ivi ne, ley, and others, 
Taiwan, ccunnosl® | Tanganyika Terr., former German E, Africa, now 
Taiyuan, c., on Fuen-ho R., China; Shansi prov. ; British trusteeship; a. about 360,000 sq. m.: 
industl. and commercial; p. 250,000. | climate tropical, varies with elevation; ch. 
Taizz,t., Yemen; mkt., agr. products; p. 4,000. products, sisal, coffee, cotton, groundnuts, 


Takamatsu, t., N. cst Shikoku, Japan; gr. tr.; D. pyrethrum, copra, ebony, hardwoods: cap. Dar 


76,670. ees et agen Rh decaie Ge Ge as 
Takaoka, t., Honshu, Japan; centre of rice trade; | Tangier, spt., Morocco, on ibraltar ; 
_ lacquer work; p. 123,822. ceded to England in 1662 when Catherine of 

. t., Honshu, Japan; coal mines, raw Braganza married Charles IT, but abandoned to 
silk; p, 82,582. the Moors 22 years later; now internationalised 
Takoradi, spt., Gold Coast, Brit. W. Africa; zone; cigarettes, ; Dp. (t. and int, zone) 
cocoa, palmoil, rubber, bauxite, gold, man- 100,000 (Europeans 16,500), ' 
ganese; p. 5,478) Tanjong Pandan, spt., Billiton, Sumatra, Indonesia; 
Taku, dockyard, at mouth of Peiho R., China, at exports tin; p. 11,589. 

entrance to Tientsin and Peking. Tanjore, ¢., Madras, India ; silks, carpets, jewellery, 
Talara, t., on C. Parifias, N. Peru, 8. America; p. ao metals; impt. Brahman centre; p. 

14,467. 5 5 
Talavera, c., on Tagus R., Spain, battle Peninsula | Tannadice, par., Angus, Scot. ; pb. 918. 

War, 1809; cloth, leather, wine; p. 18,631. Tanta, t., nr. Cairo, Egypt; religious fairs: p. 
Talbes, t., Siberia, U.S.S.R.; iron and steel. - 139,8i6. 

Talca, t., prov., Chile, S. of Santiago; cereals, | Tantura, t., S. of Haifa, Israel ; Pp. 2,000. 

mixed farming, impt. tr. centre; a. (of prov.) | Tapachula, ch. ¢., S. Mexico; coffee, cattle, to- 

3,721sq.m.; p. (of t.) 56,735, (of prov.) 157,141. bacco, sugar refineries, sawmills; p. 43,032. 
Talcahuano, spt., Chile, nr, Concepcién; naval | Tapajéz, R., trib. of Amazon R. 

stn.; p. 41,536. -| Tapti, R., W. India, flows 450 m. to G. of Cambay 
Talgarth, par., Brecon, Wales; p. 1,881. at Surat from Betul dist., Madhya Pradesh. 
Tali, t., Shensi prov., China; in fertile valley; | Tapungato, min., W. Argentina ; alt, 22,300 ft, 

wheat; p. 50,000. Taquari, R., Brazil, trib. of Paraguay R.: 400 m. 
Tallahassee, c. Florida, U.S.A.; cigars; p. | Tara, R., Siberia, trib. of Irtysh R.; 20 

20,000. Tara Hill, Meath, Ireland; alt. 507 ft. 
Tallahatchee, R., trib. of Mississippi, U.S.A., flows | Tarakan, J. and spt., Borneo, Indonesia; oil; 

§.W. and becomes Yazoo R.; 240m. p. (of I.) 12,000. 

Tallin, spt., cap., Estonian S.S.R.; timber, ship- | Taranaki, prov., N.I., New Zealand; a. 3,750 sa. 


bldg, textiles; p. 134,000. m,; Dp. 81,700. 
altal, spt., Chile, 5. of Antofagasta; exports | Taranto, ¢., Lecce, Italy, on G. of T., inlet of 
nitrates and silver: p, 5,659. Ionian §.; 


maritime arsenal with gr. com- 
Tamale, ch. t, Northern Terr., Gold Cst., W. mercial and industl. interests; strong “CAS. 3, 

Africa; p. 17,372. cottons, velvets, soap, oil; famous for its 
Tamar, R., Devon and Cornwall, Eng., flows 45 m. oyster and mussel fisheries; p. 165,109. 


to Plymouth, Tarapaca, prov., N. Chile; a. 21,340 sq. m.; rich 
Tamatave, one of the ch. ports, Madagascar; in nitrates and silver; cap. Iquique: p. 104,097. 

hg Rehr we fctanes exports graph- Toe be be ee coathone, France, con- 

‘ite, hides, raffia; p. 30,411, nec} y es with Beaucaire, I 
Tamaulipas, Mexican st. on G. of Mexico, 8. of bank Sep ey aly 


of Rhone R.; old cas., famous festival; 
Texas; a. 30,731 sq. m.; nitrates, cereals, silk and fruit; p. 8,478. is 
sugar, coffee, cattle, petroleum; cap. Ciudad | Tarbat Ness, promontory, N. side of Moray Firth, 
: vt be, D orien is a8 * pa ee cpm, ; 
‘ambov, t., on » U,S.S.R.;  woollens, » Dar., yll, Scot.; woollens; p. 1,983. 
tobacco, synthetic rubber, linen thread, leather Tarbes, t., on Adour R., France; cay Harta 
goods; p. 121,285. Pyrénées; cath. ; paper, flax, woollens, machin- 
Tammerfors, see Tampere. ery, aircraft, leather; p, 44,854. . 
byrne bay on W. cst. Florida, U.S.A.; 40 m. | Tarbolton, vil., Ayr., Scot.; p. 5,800, f 
jong 


i Taree, t., N.S.W., Australia; d: irying, ihe - 
Ligne) 1D pats ; Re isy ane resort, cigar Sere ater, limestone xaPs 5.426. ve, 
‘ac’ , phosphates; p. . . TArgu- +» Romania ; . > 
Tampere (Tammerfors), ¢., 8. Finland, on rly, ber; p. 17,69. = seve peels 
between Helsinki and Vaasa; textiles, leather, | Targul- ures, t., Romania, on Maros R., famous 
paper; p. 85,168. old fort, with Gothic Calvinist cath., where in 
Tampico, spt., Mexico, on the Panuco R., 9m. from 1571 religious liberty was promulgated for the 

the G, of Mexico; fruits, sugar, maize; p, first time in Europe; gd. tr.; p. 41,118. 

84,0387, Tarifa, c., on Gibraltar Strait, prov, Cadiz, Spain ; 
Tampico, R., Mexico, flows 200 m. to G. of Mexico. fish tr., cereals, oranges, wines ; D. 14,815, i 
Tamsui, spt,, N.W. I. of Formosa; p. 10,000. Le i ee fect D. 131,900. 

milling ac commercial centre ‘of Northern Tyco. OF Rete, Balas: cde aie 

‘ableland; p. 12,071. Tarim, t., Aden. Prot., bia 5 ae p 
Tamworth, mun. bor., Staffs; Eng., on ‘Tame R,; teaching canes ah ae ee came 4 
ancient cas.; coal; p. 13,140 


. Tarkastad, t., C. of VS. Africa’: J 
Tana, lge E., nr. Gondar, N. Ethiopia; source of rich arable ia. See a sheep ; 


lee ioounn acleinon Ferry; tinen, jot 


e; trib, of Garonne .; ‘235 m.; 
yy ree 


ont Coe gs watered by Tarn and its 
&. 2,232 sa.m.; wheat and wine; cap. 


Bary 


(Tiflis), cap., Georgia, ‘Transcau 
U.S.S.R.; exports’ tobacco, cotton, silk 
pets; p. 619,175. & 


| ; -making centre; p. 298,217. Tezew (Dirschau), t., on Vistula R., Polish Pomer- 
? . W. France: a. 1,440 sq.| ania: rly, wks.. sugar, impi ments; 
_™.;_ corn, wine, woollens, paper, silk: cap.| 21,000 + sae, Ba ge pre ks 


Montauban D. 167,664. 
“‘Tamow. t. Poland. BE, of Kraké farm 
implements, glass; . 000. 1 ates 

, mkt. t., Ches., Eng. : creamery ; 


-» Spain, on the Mediterranean: 
8. 2.420 9a. mn vineyards and agr.; cap. T.; 


Re mi at mouth of Franconi R., 
alcobol, lia te, 


Team Valley, Durham, England; impt, trading 


Te Aroha, ¢., N.I. Sg rang tt een Hamilton 
and Thames; one of the ch. resorts in the ' 


whee ew nm 


idery, carpets; phosphate deposits ee E 


{p. 20.29. 
Tecuci, ¢. feomania, N.W. of Galati; battle, 1476: 
» Eng.; sub, 


R., Turkmen and N. Persia, flowing into — 


Tees, R., N. Eng. eee ae oe ee 
tween Yorks and Dur! ‘ham. . 
Teffe, R., Brazil, trib. of Amazon R.; 500m. b 
Tegal, Dh» ae, sugar mnfs, and 
export; p. 
region. Central Asia, now divided icigalpa, 
ptt . Turkestan, and W. Turkestan, 
~ Tartary, Gulf of, arm of the Sea of Japan, separat- 
Sakhalin from the para pene 


ing 
‘Tartu (formerly Borpati, . Estonia, U.S.S.R.; 


Fr. Morocco; mkt., orange water, 
leather, pottery, copper and brass ; p. 12,877. 
cap. Uzbekistan, U.S.S.R., on Syr 
Darya R.; has extensive silk mnfs, and great 
commerce } D. 585,005 


alt. 3,200 ft. above sea-level; univ.; an Inter. 
Ocean Highway, connecting the town with both 
the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific, is being 
constructed; bananas; p. 60,000. 


Persia ;' became the residence of the 

— at ‘end of 18th century; stands 70 m. due 

S. of the Caspian; alt. 3,447 ft.; a. (within the 

bastions) 7¢ sa. m.; glass, small arms, arms, ammiuni- 

tion, chemical and match factories ; has twelve 
gates, closed at night; p. 850,000 


Tei-Pei, cap., a China ; p. 340,114, 

Tekirdag, t., ou Sea of Marmara, Turkey, W. of 
Istanbul; “grain: p. 14,780. 

bi Riis ‘Honduras rep., on Atlantic est.; p. 


Tel (ane Israel; founded by Zionists, 1909; 


 Taubaté, 

Tauber, R., trib. acs R., Germany; 74m. 

Taunton, mun. bor., t., on Tone R., Somerset, 
Eng.; cap. of co.; old cas. apples, cider, 
‘gloves, farming implements, silk; D. 33.720. 

Taunton, c., Mass., U.8.A.; cotton, iron foundries ; 


p. 37,395. 
- Taunus, mtn. range, Hessen, Germany, between first all- Sévieh 6, : + many mnfs.; p. 285,000. 
the Lahn R. and the Re Ri Rhine and Main. Tel-el-Kebtr, vil., Egypt; here Wolseley defeated — 


Arabi Pasha 1882. 
Telemark, co., Norway ; a.5,837 8q.m.; p. 129,854. 
Tellicherry, t., spt., Madras, India; exports coffee, 
cardamoms, sandalwood, and coconuts; p. 


36,320. 

Telok Anson, t., Perak, Malaya; p. 23,0565. 

Telok Betong, spt., Sumatra, Indonesia; exports 
pepper, agr. products; p. 25,170. 

Teme, #., on border of Wales and Worcester, Eng., 
trib. of Severn R.; 70m. 

Temes, 2., 8.W. Romania, flows to Danube R., nr. 
Belgrade; 180 m. 

Temnikoy, t., U.S.S.R.; mnfs. 

Temora, t., N.S.W., Rigeratias gold, wheat; p. 
4,113. 

Tempe, romantic vale between Mts. Olympus and 
Ossa, pee, Greece; 6 m. long. 

Temple, rly. t., Texas, U. 8. A.; in cotton-growing 
dist.; p. 15,344. : 

emplemate, urb. dist., mkt. t., on Suir R., Tip- 

perary, Ireland. 


Taupo, L., N.I., New Zealand; largest L, in New 
; We etaiy. 25 m. by 17 m.; geysers, hot springs 

_ Taurida or ‘iri, Crimean Peninsula, U.S.S.R., 

separated from Ukraine by Perekop Peninsula, 
ra divided by Salgir R.; a. 24,540 sa. m.; wheat, 
q tobacco, fruit. 


i Taurus Mins. range, 5. Turkey 
| vastehus (Hame), 


Finland : a. 7,118 sq. m.; 
Sopsae eo Wf p. 420, oe 
Tavira, t.,8. Portugal; fishing; p. 12,364 
Ta’ urd. dist., mkt. Bis is valley of Tay?’ B.. 
nr. Plymouth; tr. in arsenic ex from 
copper Ore; D. 6,101. 
‘Tavoy, t., Burma, petween Siam and the Bay of 
of Bangkok; rice, tin-mining ; 
D. 08. 


Tavy, R., Devon, Eng., trib. of Tamar R.; 20 m. 

Taw, R., Devon; Eng., flows from Dartmoor to 

.4 os ait bog 5 5,600 ft.; gold, silver 
exico; > £0) 

ie aly tourist centre; p. 26,704. Temryuk, t., on Sea of Azoy, N. Caucasia, U. 8.8.R; 

i Tay R., Boot. flows 120m. from Loch Tay in| grain-export centre. 

. Perth, to the Firth of T.; 144 m.long; the Tay | Temuco, t., Chile; p. 84,696. 

Bridge crosses the Firth above Dundee, and is | 'Tenasserim, div., lower Burma, on Siamese 

over 2 m. long. border; tin, rice; p. 2,110,420. 

Tayabas, t., “1 Luzon, i on | Oue Mi Te enasserim, £. on on est. at mouth of T. R.; 250m. 
olcano Banajao ; ice- and coconu' 

ae vais Tenbury, mkt. ee Teme R., Worcester, Eng.; p. 


‘growing dist. 
‘Tayport, burgh, at mouth of Firth of Tay, Fife, 1,922. 


pe Ee ee Se ee . — 7 7 a 


estate is being developed here. jan , 


t. 
Tebesia, Algeria; alt. 2,789 ft.; mkt.; em- 


Teddington, ¢., on Thames R., 
of London ; National Physical Laboratory. \ 
Tedzhen, 


cap., Honduras, lies on Choluteca R.; 


oe prov., Persia ; cap. Tehran. © 


=f 


, 3.I., New Zealand; one of the Tehri-Garhwal, former Himalayan st,, in the Pun- 5} 
largest in the world. jab, merged into the Indian Union; a. 4,500 sa. 
(formerly Van Diemen’s Land), A m.; p. 397,369. 
lia; a. 26,215 sq. m.; plateau with fertile ehuantepec, f., on the T. R., nr. the Pacific est. 
valleys ; ; temperate climate; forest and grass- of the Isthmus; once an Indian cap. ; cath. ; par 
lands, = fruit, cattle-raising ; copper, coal, p. 6,731. 
zine, lead, tin, silver; ; mnfs, being | Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, separates G. of Mexico 
; cap. Hobart; p. 257,078 from the Pacific at narrowest point (130 m.,) 
Tatar, autonomous Soviet-S ist rep., U.S.S.R.; ai ae 
ch. t. Kazan on Volga R.; p. 3, Teign, R., Devon, Eng., flows to sea at Teign- 
Tatra Mtns. (High ), thian mouth from Dartmouth; 30 m , 
group, Czechoslovakia, alt. 8,743 ft. eignmouth, urb. dist., spt., mkt. t., Devon, Eng.; + 
t., Brazil; p. 28,070 resort; yacht-bldg.: p. 10,490. 


‘enby, mun. bor., wat. pl., Pembroke, V 
= ~Carinarthen Bay; p. & 
_ Renedos,. 1 ‘I., off W. 
Turkish 


its, wines 

relents peak a cn wrt "12, 182 ft.; 
ita Cruz; p. 

uw are ., Tibet, N.W. Lhasa; 80 m. long, 


| epee. jonnen treaty port, China; p. 19,000. 
‘enimber Is., S. Moluccas, Indonesia; group of 
~ 66. islands; ; maize, rice, 


essee, R., largest and most impt. branch of 
; toe Ohio, flows through Tennessee to Paducah, 
_ Kentucky, 782 m. long; its valley once liable to 
_ flooding, now controlled by, dams, and land 
_ improyed by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
_ Tennessee, S. central st., U.S.A., between Missis- 
sippi R. and the Appalachian Mtns.; a. 41 961 
 sd.m.; cotton and agr, (chiefly maize) ; 
iron ore, copper; mofs., iron and steel, flour, 
apeinigre cotton-seed oil: cap, Nashville; ch: 
emphis; p. 3,149 ‘000. 
Greek Archipelago, and one of the 


P Teulon ‘mun. bor., mkt. t., Kent, Eng.; church 
merit oe steenle Mexico, U.S.A. : 33,239. 
— Tepic, Nayarit s exico, Dp. 

; Ranliee ce wat. Pb former proy, of Bohemia 


cap 


Pottery and silks; ancient 
ramnium ; p. 3. 

Taree: ti, Victoria, ial ‘dairying, butter, 
Te. 2 R., }. amie U.S.S.R., flows to Caspian 
Teoatn "4 "Os Piaul st., Brazil; cotton and 

re ast: D: 77,228. 
Terim, t., 8. Arabia; commercial centre, 
Terlizzi, ¢ t., Apulia, Italy: almonds, bs a 
le bat Sicily, Italy, S.E. of Palermo; 
- tunny macaroni, olive oil; wine, 
sulphur pr. 19, 050. 
Tern, R., ‘Shropshire, Eng., trib. of Severn R.; 
30 m. [29,533. 


Ternate, Moluccas Is., Indonesia ;“sago, spices ; p. 
iwc ie t.,on W. Schelde R., “Netherlands : DP. 


Terni, t., Perugia, Italy, amongst the Apennines; 
and steel-wks.,’ arms factory, jute; p. 


Ternopil, provi. Ww. Vere, U.S.S.R.;_ cap T. 
Yernopil ( ‘arnopol), f., cap., prov. Ty E. of Lvov, 
Galicia; p. 25,000. 

Terranova, t., on N.E. est., Sardinia, Italy; tex- 
tiles, fishing ; p. 10,157. 

Terre Adélie, name given to French terr, and I. in 

tarctic; est, a. of 160 4900 sa, m. 

‘Terre Haute, c., Indiana, U.S.A, ; eoal, natural gas, 
flour, paper, glass, foundries : p. 74 981. 

Terschelling, J. Frisian Is., Netherlands, at en- 
trance to Zuyder Zee. 

Teruel, prov., 8. Aragon, Spain ; timber forests, 
coal, weaving, ete. ; a.5,721sq.m.; p, 237,181. 

Teruel, ¢., on pare i j oath. cap, of T. prov. 

‘Teschen, 4 We Tes 

Teslin 


of "Yulon, N.W. Terr,, Canada, 
source of Pate 


Test or Anton, 2., eiants, Eng,, flows to head of 
Sou thampton Water; a well-lnown trout 


stre: 
Tetbury, mura dist., t., Gloucester, Eng.;.p, (of 
Tettenhall, urb, dist., Staffs, Eng.; industl.; p, 


, Tefian, ‘ch. fre. Pere Zone, Morocco ; “s 93,658, 

| vulthe, f, USS-R.. on coast Moat f Viadi- 
pete ok Loe: refinery ; p. 5 “000. 

Teutoburger Waid, mtn. range, Germany. 

Tee , Roxburgh, Scot., trib. of weed R.; 
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Tewkesbury, mun. bor., Gloucester, on Avon R., 
wea ‘ih houses, Norman Abbey, milling: 
Dd. 1 

Texarkana, ¢., Texas and Arkansas, U.S.A., 
boundary passes down middle of main street, 
timber and cotton region; rly. workshops: 

total p. 47,300. 


a; 83 sa m.; a 


77 sa. m3 


A 
Geis 71 6773 p. of st. 7,1, 
Texel, W. Frisian is., Netherlands: 
scene of several naval battles. — 
L., Mexico; - 
tains 


Yindsor, and London to the Nore (209 m.). 
Thames, , Ontario, Canada, flows 160 m. into 
t. hic 
8 R., New Zealand, flows 86 m, to G. of 


Hauraki. 

Thames, R., Conn., U.S.A. flows 15 m,. into 
Long I, Sound at New London. 

Thames, spi., t., on the Firth of Thames, 42 m. S. 
from Auckland, New Zealand: gold fields; p.- 


4,266, 
va Ditton, — dist., on aenen Rag 
Surrey, Eng., opposite Hampton Co 
Than Hoa, i., Veo Naa baa 
eek, es Ben Be Ss 
y, in 
Thanet, I. of, N.E. extremity, Kent, ane. formed 
by bifurcation of Stour R.; contains Margate, 
Ramsgate, and with other wat. 


and Broadstairs, 
D 
Thara’ . Pegu, Burma; Sa Trip forest, 


waddy, d 
with i elas in the clearings ; 
S. Spain, W. of Rio Tinto mines. 


Tharsis, ¢ 3 
a .. Tennasserim diy., Burma; rice and 


. t, Pegu div., Burma: 
DP. (of t.). 9,279. 

mete cap., Upper Egypt. on both 
banks of Nile R., site now partly oceupied by 
villages Karnak and Luxor; important archeo- 
nen discoveries in the Valley of the Kings in 

Theiss, largest >: a Hungary, principal trib, of the 
Danube a 840 Vigable from Tokay. 

Theodore, ¢., ueensiand, Austra- 
lia ; rieavon scheme; cotton, fodder crops. 

— Sos ek archipelago, Aigean Sea; 

m. long ; 

Thermopyle or Pyiz, celebrated pass between 
Mt. Ata and the sea, N.E. Greece; battle 
between Persians and Spartans, 480 B.c. 

Boos Tee (Salonika), prefecture, Greece ; 

pron, Ma head pt G. Tess ot 
soap, cottons, brewing, import and export tr 
contains fiscal free zone; p. ie a 

Thessaly, dist., Central Greece ; 
containing two main prefect; 
Trikkala; horse-breeding ; p. 

Thetford, mun. Me Norfolk and Saito Eng., on 
Ouse R.; p. 4,387. 

Thetford Mines,” t., Quebec, Canada; asbestos 
mnining centre ; D. 12,716, 

Thibaw, ¢., Burma; rice, cotton, tea. 

Thielt, t., cap., W. Flanders, Belgium; lace, wool, 
cotton, linen. 

=e. ae Puy-de-Déme, France; cutlery; p. 


Thids, t., Senegal, Fr. W. Africa; rly. centre and — 
workshops ;_ groundnuts; p. 24,000. 

Thionville, ¢., N. France, nr. Luxembourg border; 
fruit, vexetables, tanning, breve « ae 17,596. 

mere, J, Cumberl land, pale m. long; 
furnishes part of the water supp: y of Manchester 
by a conduit of 96 m,. 
rural dist., mkt. t., N.R. Yorks, 

flour, farm implements ; 

Thisted, me IES, on “Lin 
D. 


dD. 
H be gage ; 


Eng.; . 
D. (of dist.) 72,390, 
Fjord, Denmark; 


Thok-Jalung, ¢ , Tibet, ee K ~ 
eke cag Aling angri Mtns. ; 
Thomar, ¢., Looe paper, cheese; route — 


centre; D. 11,333, 


Thomasvite, ¢., Georgia, U.S.4.; cotton region; - 
Thonon-les-Bains, ¢., Haute Savoie, France : 
_vesort on L. Geneva; p, BEL iy trot? 


ie 
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Thorn, see Torun. Tihwa (Urumohi), ¢., Sinki seb 

Thoruaby-on-Tees, mun. dor... N-R. Yorks; kart ¢. Gaya dis, Bengal Ind eee 

gee A ge Fe a uminii 

maombury, ee araarh as See owe | ares Pa. Brag is ea 
a es dist. a burg, ¢#., mr. Breda, N. Brabant, N 

Thornton Ch urb~. » Lancs, Eng.; p. mires ing woollens, mnfs., sotaon, lente: 

Thousand Isles, L., at outfall of L. Ontario: the i 


islets really number 1,500 to 1,800, and are partl 
situated in New York State and partly 4 


Thrace, ancient name of terr. in S.E. Euro fs 
of which has been po toe 


rule, 
shoes ; es a 
> D un 
Three 


Lawrence Rs., Quebec, 


+ wood- mnf.; exports grain, 
cattle ; >. 42,007. 
Thur, R., Switzerland, flows 70 m. to Rhine R., 


ur. ausen. 
Thurgau, can., Switzerland, bounded by Ls. Con- 
stance and Baden; dairying, fruit, textiles; 
cap. oe pagent &. 388 sq. m.; p. 148,200. 
or Land, Germany, situated be- 
tween nll the Harz Mtns., and the 
Saale and Werra Rs., and comprising in great 
pe the mountainous Thtringer Wald — - 
potatoes, potash; a. 6,022 sa. m.; p. 


4 oer, 497. 

Thuringian Forest or Thiiringer Wald, wild, 
wooded hill range, Central Germany, 5m. long ; 
famous for romantic scenery and legénds. 

Thurles, mkt. t., on Suir R., Tipperary (N. Riding), 
Treland; horse fair; p. 6.012. 

Thursday, J., Torres Strait, Queensland; pearl 
fishery centre; p. 1,500. 


_ Thurso, burgh, on T. Bay, Caithness, Scot.; most 


Tibet, lofty plateau, Central Asia; 


N. t. on Scottish mainland; ancient stronghold 
of the Northmen; p. 3,140. 
Tiaret, t., W. Algeria; in strategic pass; walled; 
agr. mkt.; cereals, wool, cattle; p. 22,344. 
Tiber, R., Italy, flows from the Apennines to the 
Mediterranean, passing Rome; 220 m. 
t., on Sea of Galilee, Israel; gypsum 
quarried nearby; inland port; p. 11,810. 
at present 
ruled by a regency, since Dalai Lama is a minor ; 
called the “ Roof of the World,” its lowest 
plains being 12,000 ft. above sea level; semi- 
desert; a. 470,000 sq. m.; very much under 
priestly domimation and adverse to Western 
incursion; exports wool, musk, gold, skins, and 
drugs; cap. Lhasa; p. about 4,000,000 


_ ‘icino or Tessin, can., Switzerland; 4. 1,086 sa. 


m.; forests, vineyards, olives, and agr. ; contains 

parts of L. Maggiore and L. Lugano; cap. 

Bellinzona; largest t. Lugano; p. 172,100. 
Ticino, R., Switzerland and Italy, trib. of Po; 


it 150 m, 
nee urb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; cas.; p. 


Z, 
Ticon U.S.A.; captured from 


deroga, Ney... 
French by British, 1759. 


_ Tidore L., Moluccas, Indonesia; coffee, tobacco, 


fruit; a.30sq.m.; p. 19,126. 


_ Tienen (Tirlemont), t., Brabant, Belgium; machin- 


ery, woollens, leather; captured by Marl- 

borough, 1705; p. 22,348. 
Tien Shan or Celestial Mtns., lofty chain, N 

Chinese Turkestan ; highest peak 24, 000 ft. 


. frontier 


Mentsin, former treaty port, municipality prov., 


Hopei, China. 70 m.8.B. Peiping ; cottons, silks ; 
exports wool, skins, soya-beans; p. 1,718,000. 


Tierra ¢ del Fuego, archipelago, extreme S. America, 


separated from Patagonia by Strait of Magellan, 
divided politically between Chile and Argentina ; 


a. (Argentine part) 8,844 sq. m.; p. 4,921. 
Tiffin, c., Ohio, U.S.A.; » brewing, found- 
Ties ; ve 16,428. 
_ ‘Tiflis, see T 


Tigris, R., 


Tigre, st., Ethiopia, formerly an independent 


kingdom ; Sage Adua, 
far omaclale and flows mainly 


Perd be the Marafion (Amazon) R.; 


Turkey, rising in mtns. of Armenia and 
Turkestan, a 1,100 m. pantie the Euphrates 
40 m, N.W. of Basra. 


400 m. 


bgt a oe t., — England, 20 m. BE. of London; 
Tilehurst, var! Teak: to Reading, Berks, Eng 
Till, R., N. Northumberland, Eng., trib. of Tweed 


R.; 32m 
Tillicoultry, burgh, Clackmannan, Scot., on Deyon 
R.; i Gore factories D. 3,427. 


Fr. Sudan, Africa, 8 m. N. of the N. 
bend of Niger RB -» on border of the Sahara 
desert; a gr. tr. centre; boil wee (had 60,000 
inhabs, Bry” Mandingan rul 

Romania; Tak commercial 


and indtoeti, centre, tobacco, petroleum, paper ; 
fortress, cas., cath.; Dp. 107,318. 

Timmins, ¢., Onta rio, Canada: gold; p. 28,790. 

Timor, Portuguese pos possession, consists of E. part 
of T. I. in Malay Archipelago, together with 
Ambeno, Pulo Cambing, and Pulo Jako; total 
a. 7,330 8q.m.; ch. products coffee, sandalwood, 
copra, Wax; cap. and ch. spt. Dilly; p. 463.996. 

Timor Archipelago, group of Is., Indonesia, of 
Lge the largest is Timor; total a. 24,450 sq. 

fishing, exports copra; p. 1,657,376. 

Timor Sea, that part of the India Ocean N.W. of 
W. Australia, and 8. of Timor I. 

— t., N.S.W., Australia; tin and diamond 
mining. 

Tinnevelli, t., extreme 8. of Madras, India; rice, 
coffee, cotton, tobacco; p. 60,676. 

Tintagel, vil., Cornwall, Eng.; ‘with ruined cas. ; ; 
reputed birthplace of King Arthur. 

Tintern Abbey, Mon., Eng.; on Wye R.; ruins of 
12th cent, Cistercian Abbey. 

berry br Spain, prov. Huelva, flows 65 m. to the 

ntic. 

Tinto Hills, Lanark, Scot. ; Listes peak 2,800 ft. 

Tippera, dist., Chittagong ‘div., E. Bengal, Pakis- 
tan; jute, Tice. 

Tipperary, inland co., Munster, Ireland, a. 1,659 
sq. m.; pasture and tillage, divided into T 
Co, (N. Riding), p. 58,099; and_T. Co. (8. 
Riding), p. 77,882, in 8. Riding Co., L. Clommel. 

Tipperary, t., 29 m. 8.E. Limerick, Ireland; 
mftg., butter, lace; p. 6,266. 

juir or ‘Tibbermore, 5 m. W. of Perth, 


Scot. ; defeat of the Covenanters by Montrose, 


1644. 
Tipton, mun. .. t., Staffs, Eng.; coal, cement, 
engineering; p. 38,780. 


Tirané, cap., Albania: olives: p. (of prefecture) 
57,809, (Of t.) 35,000. 

Tiraspol, ¢t., on Dniester R., Moldavia, U.8.8.R.; 
heat and power stn. recently constructed ; 
milling, tobacco; p. 10,000. 

Tire, Sf — Turkey; raisins, tobacco, cotton ; 

D. 22,032. 

Tiree, 7., Inner Hebrides, off cst. of Mull, Scot. ; 

perv small fresh- water lochs and Scandinavian 


forts. 
Tirlemont, see Tienen. 
1, see Tyrol. 

Tirupati or Tripeti, f., Madras, Inds: famous bili 
temple, and a place of pilgrimage. 

Tisbury, ¢., summer resort on JI. of Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., U.S.A. 

Titicaca, L., between two ranges of the Andes, 
on borders of Bolivia and Peru; 12,645 ft. 
above the sea; a. 3, 200 sd. ™m.; average width 
27 m., length 101 m.; almost cut in two by 
peninsula of Copacabana ; nearly 700 ft, deep 
on E, side, shallow W. and $.;_ contains nu- 
merous Is., largest Titicaca ; it is drained on the 
§. side by the Desaguader: oR. 

Titograd “tagayge te ts Tdgosis¥ia, nr. Albanian 


frontier; p. 72. 
beria, U.S.S.R., N.W. of Tobolsk ; 


Tiumen, 1t., Siberia, 
leather, carpets. 

Tiverton, mun. bor., Devon, Eng., 14m. N. Bxeter, 
lace mftg.; D. 11,240. 

Tivoli, ¢t., Rome, Ttaly; sulphur baths; ~ the 
Villa d’Este is nr. Tivoli. 
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Tiztuzu, t., Algeria; admin. centre; livestock 
honey, oil, corn; p. 40,526. 


‘Tlaxcala, st., Mexico, adjoining Puebla; a. 1,555 


sq.m.; agr.; cap. T.; p. 224,063. 

Tlemcen, ¢., Algeria; exports textiles, carpets, 
ote fatness oltre oil, grain, and onyx; 
». 66,700. . 

: I., Brit, W. Indies, has belonged to 
Britain since 1762, administered by Trinidad: 
its name is supposed to he derived from the fact 
that the Carib natives were greatly addicted 
-to tobacco; a. 116 sq. m.; exports sugar, 
rum, rubber, cotton, tobacco, coffee, etc.; cap. 
Scarborough on 8. side; p. 29,339, nearly all 

T eg Spain; industl.; p. 13,110 
obarra, t., Spain; in ae i 

‘Tobermory, burgh, I. of Mull, Argyll, Scot.; p. 


774, 
Tobol, R., W. Siberia, U.S.S.R., trib. of Irtysh R.; 


500 m. 

Tobolsk, t., on Irtysh R., W. Siberia, U.S.S.R.: 
fishery industries and tr.; p. 23,500. 

Tobruk, spt., Libya; repeatedly changed hands in 
desert campaign in Second World War; p. 
5,000. ‘ 

Tocantins, R., provs. Par&4 and Goiaz, Brazil; 
flows 1,700 m. through the Para estuary to the 
Atlantic; navigation interrupted by rapids 
200 m. above Para. 

Tocopilla, spt,, Chile; exports nitrate, copper ore, 
sulphates, iodine; p. 17,287. 
dmorden, mun. bor.,.mkt. t.. W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 
cottons, machinery, iron; p. 19,170. 

Togoland, W. Africa; a. 33,700 sq. m. 
German col., administered by Britain and 
France as trust terr.; dyewoods, rubber, 
coffeé, cocoa, fruits, weaving, pottery, straw 
plaiting; p. (British part) 390,000, (French 


Tokat, t., N. of Sivas, Turkey; copper and yellow 
leather mftg.; Armenian massacre 1895; in 
I. of same name; p. 20,753. 4 

Tokay (Tokaj), ¢., Hungary; vineyard dist., 
Tokay liqueur wines are well known; p. 5,069. 

Tokelau or Union Isles, 3 Js,, 800 m. N. of W. 
Samoa (Atafu, Nukuno, and Fakaofo); British 
col. ey aloe by New Zealand; a. 4sq.m.; 
p. 1,416, 

Tokushima, large t., BE. est. Shikoku, Japan; 


; former 


cottons; p. 88,520 
Tokyo, c., spt., cap., Japan; Honshu; uniy., 
_ imperial palace; gr. commercial centre; silks. 


machinery, lacquer, pottery; p. 3,442,106. 

Toledo, prov., Spain; a. 5,925 sa. m.; mountain- 
ous; till recently infested by brigands; agr., 
vineyards, stock-raising; p. 516,250. 

Toledo, ancient c., on Tagus R., Spain: with eath., 
and many specimens of Gothic, Moorish, and 
Castilian architecture in its picturesque narrow 
streets ; famous Alcazar palace citadel; sword- 
making still flourishes; p. 40,210. 

Toledo, c., on Maumee R., Ohio, U.S.A.; er. rly, 
centre covering 28} sq. m.; grain, flour, 
lumber, engineering, motor cars; p. 315,000. 

Tolima, volcano, the Andes, Colombia’: alt. 


18,148 ft. 
Tolima, dep., Colombia; a. 8,874 sq. m.: cap, 
Jbague;: p. 691,360. 
Maas Mexico; brewing, flour, cottons; Pp. 
Tom, R., Siberia, trib. of Obi R.; 400 m. 
Tombigbee, R., Mississippi, U.S.A., flows 500 m. 
§. to form'the Mobile. 
R., Yakutsk, U.S.8.R.; 


Tommot, ¢., on Aldan 
rold; p. 10,000. 

Tomsk, revion, Siberia, US.S.R., adjoining 
Chinese frontier; agr., dairying, stock-raising, 
fisheries, mining, mftg, 

Tomsk, ¢c., on Tom R., and branch of Trans- 
Siberian rly.; univ., cath.; many thriving 
industries; p. 141,215. 

byes $B. G. of Tehuantepec, Chiapas, Mexico ; 
D. 6,379, 

Tonawanda, ¢., on Niagara R., N.Y... U.S.A; 
mnfs.; p. 13,008. 

Tonbridge, urb. dist., on Medway R., Kent, Eng., 
nr. Tunbridge Wells; malting, brewing, rly, 
wks.; p. 79,100. 

Ténder, ¢., Denmark; old houses; cattle-breed- 
ing; _p. 6,778. 

Tonga Is., see Friendly Is. 

Tongeren (Tongres), episcopal. Cs 


mineral springs; p. 13,4 


Belgium ; 
484, 
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0. i. ees 

India; mica; p.38,650. — 

Sap, L., Cambodia, Indo-China. Ke 

Tonsberg, fortfd. t., on Bay nr. entrance to Oslo 
fjord, Norway; headquarters of sealing- and 
whaling-fleet, oil mills; p. 11,388. ; 

Toowoomba, ¢., Queensland, Australia; wheat, 
pastoral and dairying dist., flour-milling, tan- 
ning, brewing, wine: p. 33,326. 

Topeka, cap. of st., on Kansas R., Kansas, U.S.A.; 
age riage engineering, machinery, large tr. ; 
Dp. 87,001. 

Topsham, mkt. t.. Devon. Eng.; p. 3,255. 
Torcello, I., with ancient Byzantine cath., on 
lagoon nr. Venice, Italy. : 
Torgau, c., Germany, on Elbe R.: glass, ceramie 
bate Te ir oil, agr. implements, paper; p. 

12,647, 


Torhout, ¢., W. Flanders, Belgium; textiles: De 
12,223. 


=: i ae seaside resort; lava quarries, 
shipbldg. 
Torredonjimeno, ¢., Jaen, Spain: wine, wheat, 


fruit; p. 16,069. 
Torrens, L., S. Australia ; 130 m. long, 20 m. wide : 
varies from brackish lake to salt marsh, 
Torreon, t., Mexico; p. 87,765. 
Torres Vedras, ¢., Portugal; sulphur baths ; 
Wellington’s lines 1810-11 ; p. 17,898. 
Torres Strait, between C. 
Australia, and 


spt., Alicante, E. est. Spain; salt- 

" eries, etc.; p. 9,412. 

R., Devon, Eng., trib. of Taw R.: 87m. 

Torrington, ¢., Conn., U.S.A. ; metal-plate work, 
woollens ; only American Community permitted 
to “farm out” collection of taxes to private 
person; p. 28,900. 

Torrington, mun. bor., Devon, Eng.; gloves, 
tanning; p. 2,809, 

big to spt:, 8. Spain, on Mediterranean Sea: Pp. 


7,834, 
Tortona, t., N. Italy; the Roman Dertona; cath. ; 
D. 21,813. 


Tortosa, fortfd. t., on Ebro R., Spain; wine, oil, 
fruit, paper, leather; p. 38,285. 

Torun (Thorn), ¢., on Vistula R., S. Pomerania, 
Poland; univ.; grain, timber:;’ p. 68,085. 

Tory I., 24 m. long, 9 m. off the N.W. est. of 
Donegal, Ireland; lighthouse and signalling st. 
connected with Londonderry, 

Tosya, t., Turkey; grapes, rice, cotton, wool, 
mohair, weaving; p. 10,740. 

hae 1? apa Spain; wheat, olives, oranges ; 
Pp. ” . 

Totnes, mun. bor., Devon, Eng. ; cider; p. 5,680. 

Totonicapan, ¢., Guatemala; hot springs, gardens ; 
pottery, furniture, textiles; p. 6,932, 

Tottenham, mun. bor., Middx., Eng., N. of Lon- 
don; industl. and residtl, ; D. 130,140. 


Tottington, urb. dist., Lancs. Eng.; p. 6,109. 
Touggourt or 


» t., S. Algeria; rly. termi- 

nus; dates; p. 243,963. is 

Toul, t., France, on Moselle R.; wines, brandy, 
earthenware, lace: p. 13,267. 

Toulon, spt., c., naval sin. on Mediterranean, Var, 
France; arsenal, fine bidgs., shipbldg., lace- 
ma. », vines, olive oil, fisheries: p. 125,742, ~ 

Toulouse, ¢., on Garonne R., 8. France ; imposing 
bidgs., cath., bacco, gunpowder, cannon 
ie paper, leather, stained glass: Di 

Toungoo, t., Burma; p. 23,223, t 

Touraine, former prov., France; now divided into 
Indre-et-Loire and part of Vienne dens. #1 


wr. dat. mit. ¢., resort, Merioneth, Wales ; 
DP. 
t., Japan; D. 113,968, 
.. Black Sea, 
Tame; caravan centre; exports tobacco, car- 
hides; the t. of T. is reputed to be the 
Typo: st. Cadi, Spain; Nelson’: 
cs ~ 
victory, 180, 
Brit, 


est. t., Kerry, Ireland, ‘on Lee R.; exports 

butter; p. 9,982. 

burgh, EB. Lothian, Scot.; coal: p. 5,507. 
— on the Adriatic; 12th- 


grain, 


Transcaucasia, name given to region of U.S.S.R. 
which comprises the constituent reps. of Georgia, 
and Azerbaijan; ch. t., isi. 
. dist., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; 
fruits, cattle, sheep. 
Transvaal, prov., Union of 8, Africa; _—— a 


Alps, range of high mins., Romania. 
fortfd. spt., Ws Sicily, Italy ; ‘salt, wine, 
alabaster, coral, mother-of-pearl: 


of ene 9 a 100 m.; 


Smale, formerly Madras 
Sts.; a. o88 ea m. ricer coconuts, pepper, 
tapioca, hardwoods ; oul¥: PD. 8,026,000. 

Traverse City, t., Mich., U.S.A.; timber industries, 
tr.; p. 14, 455. 

Trawden, urd. dist., Lancs, Eng.; p. 2.915. 

Traz-os-Montes e Alto Douro, prov., N.E. Portu- 
gal; contains the districts of Braganca and 
Villa Real; p. 592,079. 

Trebbia, 2., trib. of the Po, Italy ; scene of Romans’ 
defeat by Hannibal (Placentia) 218 B.c. 

Trebizond, see Trabzon. 

Tredegar, urb. dist., mkt. and mining t., Monmouth, 
Eng.; p. 20, 090. 

rural dist., t., Cardigan, Wales; p. (of 
dist.) 5,337. 

Treinta y Tres, dep., Uruguay; a. 3,682 sq. m.; 
eap. Treinta y Tres; name derived from the 
thirty-three patriots who revolted against the 
= reg t in 1825; p. 68,850. 

4 Trelew, t., Patagonia, Argentina ; ch. commercial 

$ t.; sheep; p. 7,000. 

Trelleborg, ¢t., S. point, Sweden; p. 15,311. 

Tremadoc Bay, betweenCaernarvon and Merioneth, 


Wales. 
Trengganu, st., Malaya; ee ae ees 
2 a Te rubber, coconuts ; 5,050 sd, m.; cap. 
| uala Trengganu Dp. bit 041. 
! “rent, 2 , Eng., rises in N. Staffs, and flows 170 
’ to join the Ouse in forming the estuary of 
the Humber. 
atino-Alto o Adige, region, N. Italy; a. 5,252 
000. 


- " — 


ot talon Lap hee ag B 


~~ —_——- 


report, ion. . nr. Die i Sree 
fishing ; p. 5,719. ars hot resort, 
‘res Arroyos, > beta + agr. and livestock of 
Tréves, see Trier. 
lo, t., Lombardy, Italy, E. of Milan ; silk 


inftg.; p. 


19,615. 
Treviso, ¢., 


y; cath.; majolica ware, silks, 


yeing, cottons, woollens, 


000. 
Free Territory, ‘spt. and dist., on the Adri- 
atic, constituted by Peace Treaty with Italy, 
1947, as compromise between conflicting Jugo- 
slav and Italian claims; cath., cas.; Roman 
pet rind ; shipbldg. ; eae 350, 000. 
he ancient hg Prefecture, t., Thes- 
my Ani nr. 


Y mosques ; grain 
a (of prefecture) 236.160, (of t.) 22,991. 
t., urb. dist., co, t., Meath, Ireland, on Boyne 


a Baars 

gd. iunbonte "tabasco, Dahaeee, Sar. 
ce, Dal D. 32,507. 

Tring, urb. dist., rts, Eng. : dairy farming; p. 


5,198. 
on Purgatory ig Colorado, U.S.A. 3 
tly. vor Pog " deal Dv. 13,223. 

e: Crown col. Brit. W. Indies; a. 1,863 
sq. m.; cap. Port of | oil, asphalt, sugar, 
rum, coconut oil; p. 602, ria. 

Trinidad, cap., ftp Bolivia D. 9,531. 
er ee ., nr. 8. cat. iba; exports honey; 
gine R., ‘Texas, U.8.A., flows 500 m. to Galves- 
Bay. : 
mripott spt., Lebanon; terminus of oil pipe-line 
from Iraq; dD. 71,501. 
— st.; up to 1912, a Turkish vilayet, Italian 
of 'N. Africa ‘until 1943, extends from 
ae Sahara Desert to the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
on the E. and Tunis on the W. 
Tripoli, t., once notorious seat of Barbary pirates; 
exports wools, skins, etc. ; Dp. 109,000. 


Tripolis, cap., ia, Peloponnese, Greece ; 
tapestries, leather ; p. 14,890. 
Tripura, dist., India; hilly; 


rice, jute, cotton, 
sugar cane; a. 4,116 8q.m.; p. 532,000. 
Tristan da Cunha; sm. group. of British 7h, 
aoe ch. I. Tristan, consists of extinct 
; has recently become an impt. meteoro- 


logical and radio stn. Pp. 222. 

Trivandrum, ¢., §. India; cap. st. Travancore ; 
woodcarving ; 4 1 eee 

Trnava, ¢., on “Czechoslovakia ; cloth, 


sugar; p, 24,22 8. 
ere ear maa , Bulgaria; copper work; p. 
Troitsk, #., 8. Urals, U.S.8.R. ; leather, knitwear; ~ 


Dp. 5 
Trolihatten, ¢., Sweden; famous waterfalls, with 
generating-station; p. 22,592. 
Troms, dist., Norway; a. 10,006 sq. m.; p. 
113,229. 
Tromsé, spt., on sm. I. of T. in T. Sound, Troms, 
Norway; seal and walrus fishing; p. 10,785. 
Tronador, volcano, on Argentine—Chilean boundary, 
alt. 11,352 ft. 
Trondelag, N. and §., two dists., Norway ; (S) a. 
8,659 sq. m., D. 192,151 ; (N) a. 7 ,241 sd. m., 


p. 104,626. 
Tro spt., W. cest., Norway, 8. side T. 
Fjord; shipbidg., exports timber, and wood- 
' pulp, butter, fish, copper: contains ancient 
cath., burial place of early Norwegian kings, 
and place of coronation of recent sovereigns ; 
p. 56,444, 
Troon, burgh, wat. pl., Ayr. Scot.; gd. harbour 
and grawving docks; p. 9,998. 
Troppau, t., Czechoslovakia: sca Opava. 
Trossachs, mtn. defile, Perth, Highlands, Seot. ; 
tourist resort. 
cepted spt., France; resort, boatbidg., fishing ; 
D. 6,514. 


RS CYCLOPAEDIA — tax 
e, urb. dist... mkt, t., nr. Bath, Wilts, 
cloth wks., milk processing, brewing ; p. 


ie of the Troad, Anatolia; famous 
in classic Grecian legends as the cap. of Priam; 
__ identified by some as the modern Hissarilik. 

‘Troy, c., at mouth of Mohawk R. on the Hudson, 
eRe great shirt mftg. centre; p. 

_ 69, 
Troyes, 
cap. Champ: ., hosiery, 


‘Troy, ancient 


ersian G., 
est, D, 


Hwang 
mnfs, glass, 

p. 472,300. 
> salt, silk; former 


p. 133,495, 

Tsumeb, ¢., S.W. Africa; rly, term.: copper 

mines, cattle; p. (white) 580. 
- ‘Tsuruga, it. Japan, on W, cst. Honshu; 
rayon textiles, cotton; p. 24,228, 

Tuam, rural dist., mkt. t., co. Galway, Ireland; 
Roman Catholic and Protestant caths.; p. (of 
dist.) 29,216, (of t.) 3,873, 

Tuamotu, coral archipelago, S$, Pacific, belonging to 
France; a, of group 830 sq. m.; gd. harbour at 

__ Fakarayva; pearl fisheries; p, 5,127. 
Tiibingen, ¢., on Neckar R., Wirttemberg, Ger- 

/ many; univ.; printing, dyeing, chemicals, 

surgical instruments; p. 28,686. 

Tueson, ¢c., on Santa Cruz R., Arizona, U.S.A. ; 
gold-, silver-, and copper-mining; founded in 
1560 by a Jesuit mission, and from 1867 to 1877 
was the capital of Arizona, seat of Univ. of 
Arizona; p. 49,560, 

t mM, prov., Argentina; agr. and stock- 
raising; a. 8,817 sq.m.; cap. 'T.; p. 604,526. 

Tucuman, c., on Sali R., Argentina: univ. ; 

; SV AAR iad sawmills, flour mills, sugar; p. 

‘Tugela, R., Natal, S. Africa, rises in Drakensberg 

_ Mtns. and flows to Indian 0.; 300m. 

Tuggurt, see Touggourt. 

Tula, region, R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R., S. of Moscow; 

pasturage, stock-keeping, iron and coal; cap. T. 


» t., on both banks Upa R.; gun factory. 
sugar- , and many smaller industries; p. 
273,403. 
Tulcea, t., Dobroja, Romania, on Danube; 
grain, wool, fish; p, 21,642. r 
Tulchin, ¢., Ukraine, U.S.8.R.; flour and grain 
tr.; p. 10,000. 
ee te Jordan; agr. centre; rly. junction; 
D. 5,368, 
Tullamore, wrb. dist., mkt, t., Offaly, Treland, on 
ego Yaad farming, disti . brewing ; 
D. 5,894. 
Tulle, ¢., cap., Corréze, France; cath. ; DP. 18,202. 


Tulsa, c., Oklahoma, U.S.A.; 
st.; oil well machinery, 
Tumbes, dep., Peru; a. 1 
Dp. 29,471, 
Tummel, R., Perth, Scot. 
Tumut, ¢., N.S.W., Australia; 


2nd largest c. in 
aeroplanes ; p. 193,284. 
590 sa. m.; ch. t. T.; 


4 gold, wheat; p. 


Se os ee ee ee oe ae 


ent are to 


one of the Barbary sts., N. Africa; now a 
French regency; a. about 48,300 sq. m.; agr., 
stock~ » mineral and phosphate working, 
silk and carpet weaving, pottery mftg., fishing 
(including sponges), also fruit- and flower- 
growing and perfume distillation; p. 3,230,952. 
: ce Staffs, Eng.; collieries, potteries, 
ironwks. ) 


t.. Transylvania, Romania; salt mines; 
D. 29,107. 
Turfan 


( 
S. side of the Tian-Shan Mtns. 
China: p. 20,000. 
U.S.S.R. 


Kazakhstan rep.; a. 176,219 sq. m.; agr. and 
ee rroning : P. 500,000 (largely nomadic 
rgpiz). 


Turgai, ¢., U.S.S.R., on caravan road from Tash- ; 

kent to Orsk; p. 2,500. 
Turgutlu (Kassaba) ¢., Turkey, 35 m. EB. of 
Inmir; cotton, melons; p. 31,000. 

» ¢., prov., N. Italy, on Po and Dora Rs.: 
former cap, Piedmont and Sardinian. sts.:_ 
cath. (Holy Shroud with marks of Christ after 
= death), univ., royal palace and cas., and 


0 0; leather, textiles, engineer- 
es PB ip tr.: p. (of t.) 719,528, (of prov.) — 
142,800. 


Turkestan E., territory included in Chinese prov. 
of Sinkiang; separated from W. or former 

ag Turkestan by Pamir plateau; mainly 
esert, 

Turkey, rep., Europe and Asia; has lost much of 

19th-century territories ; 

pie ae trees, shrubs 


> cap. Ankara; 


Pan k, 5 
carpets, 
largest t. 


000. 
S8.R.; a. 189,608 sq, m.: 
agr. based on irrigation, fruit, cotton, wool; 
sulphates, petroleum, mnfs., carpets; cap. 
Ashkhabad ; p. 1,253,985. 
Turks and Caicos, Is., dependency of Jamaica; 
about 30 sm. Is., only 8 of which are inhabited : 
a. 202 sq. m.; largest I. Grand Caicos, 25 m, by 
12 m,, and Grand Turk, 7m, by 2 m.: the seat 
of government; ch, industry salt-raking: .p. 


6,500. 
Turku (Abo), spt, 8. Finland; Swedish and_ 
Finnish uniys,, arch episcopal see; -p, 78,492. 
Turku-Pori (Abo-Bjérneborg), dep,, Finland; a. 
8,500 sq. m.; p. 536,079. } 
Turnberry, ruined cas., on est. of Ayrshire, 6 m._ 
N. of Girvan; supposed to be the birth-place 
~ Robert Bruce; there is a lighthouse within 
e ruins, 
Taseee Feuer dist., Alberta, Canada; oilfield; 
D. L157. = ’ 
Turnham Green, S.W. sub., London, Eng, 
Turnhout, ¢., nr. Antwerp, Belgium; 
lace, playing-card mnf,; p, 32,135. : 
Turnu Severin, t., below the Iron Gate cataracts of 
eet 3 Romania; grain, salt, petroleum: 
Dp. \ : t 
Moceitts burehs nr. Deveron R., Aberdeen, Scot. ; 
Pp. 2,717, 


Turton, urd. dist., nr. Bolton, Lanes, Eng.; mnfs.: 
pb. 10,960. 
ie cerca t., Alabama, U.S.A.; st. univ.; p. 
cany, 
8,876 sa. m., includes 
horn, Siena, Grosseto, Lucca, Pisa, and 
Massa and Carrara; cereals, olive oil, wine, 
copper, lead, mercury, marble, textiles, porce- 
lain; p. 3,111,000, : 
» rural dist., mit, t., Stafts, Eng.; p. (of 


i 
dist.) 14,470. I 
, India; cotton-spinning, 
4 Lar | +. 


> 


Tuticorin, spt., Madras 
salt, pearls; p. 75,614. 


\- * 


Tulufan), c., lying below sea-level on the — 


N. of Sea of Aral, forms part of — 


a@. 296,607 sa, m.; | 
ves cereals 


- textiles, 


region, former grand duchy, Italy; a. 
provs. Arezzo, Florence, — 


f ApS 3 
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bye t., on Danube R., Germany; tanning, 
shoes, precision ts > PD. 17,2265. 
ju Tuva rep., now weg 


Bea W., and N. by’ 
Pastoral 


;_ centre for sisal, tobacco, coffee, cattle; 


Tuxpan, spt., Mexico, on G. of M.: p. ye 
Tuy, t. Spain; cath: mineral springs : 


and anya tage rt i Dp. 106,700. 
urd. - t.. Lancs, Eng.; mnfs.; p. 
18,060. 


Tyler, c.. Texas, U.S.A; fruit, livestock, cotton ; 


Cullercoats, Chirton, ; 
wat. pl. with old priory and cas.; gd. harbour, 


oe 66,560. 
Tyre or Sur, t., on W. est. of Lebanon, S.W. Asia 
Dp. 9,455. 


Austria and Italy: 
‘Verona which are linked 

the Tyrol embraces all 
of the Austrian Alps, cul- 


peaks 
ieeeie By the Ortler Spitz; a. 4,884 sq. m., 
Innsbruck; mountain 


of Mi 
Italy and Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily. 
Tyumen, t., U.S.S.R., on Tura R., between Molo- 
tov and te carpets, leather: p. 75,537. 
Tzeliutsing, t., China; salt, petroleum; p. 100,000. 


U 


Uanapa or Anap6, FZ. Brazil, trib. of Para R.; 


Uoangh “R., trib. of Congo R.; with Congo R. 
W. boundary between Fr. Equatorial 


forms 
Africa and Belg. Congo; 1,400 m. long. 
uatorial Africa; cap. 


err... 
Bangui; a. 288-367 sq. m.; p. European 1,606, 


African 1,06. 
Ube, i ey Honshu, bl agnor Dp. 100,660. 
Uheda, ft on Guadalquivir R., Jaen, Spain; 
vineyard and fruit-growing dist.; old rt 


manioe, rice, sugar; DP. 33,786. 
Ubon, t., B. Siam; p. 10,000. 
Deayali, R., Peru, head-stream of Amazon R. over 


x, cag m. long, navigable for 1,000 m. 
Ueele, t. ., Belgium, nr. Brussels; industl.; p. 


57, 

Uckfield, rural dist., mkt. t., Sussex, Eng.; p. 
(of dist.) 40,950. 

Udaipur, Rajasthan, India; cap. U.; a. 13,170 


sqd.m.; p. 1,926,698. 

Udaipur, f., Rajasthan, India, on bank of large L, 
amid wooded hills, 2,469 ft. above sea-level; 
marble palace of the Maharajah; temple of 
Siva; embroidery, cotton cioth; p. 59,648. 


~ 
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Uddevalla, spi., S. Sweden, on fjord connected with 
= oe 2” butter factories, porcelain wks, ; 


Udine. i. rained: Alps and G. of Venice, Italy; 
old cas. (now a re silk, velvet, ed 
cotton mj epee 330. 

Ue , on Gate & R, Lanark, Scot., 7+ 'm. 
ES. of Giaaelr? collieries, jam factory; p. 


autonomous Soviet Socialist 
peg SE USS E. Oat Seat 
Uelzen, 


sugar, 


als, USS.R., at confluence of 
U. i (flows 400 m, from the Ural Mtns.) with 
Belaia R.; iron and copper foundries and 
ioe "wks., sawmills and flour mills; p. 


Usenda's British protectorate, E. Central Africa; a. 
93,988 sq. m.; ch. R. Nile; principal peaks: 
Elgon, 14,140 ft., Ts 17,040 ft.; Ls. ine. 
parts of Victo Edward, Albert, Rudolf, and 
whole of Kioga; moderate rainfall ; cotton, 
rubber, cocoa, coffee, ivory, hides, and skins; 
connected by rail with Mombasa ; cap. Entebbe ; 


Denmark. 

S.A.; its highest 
points are Emmons (13,694 ft.), Gilbert Peak 
(13,687 rs ), and Wilson (18,300 ft.). 

Uist, N. (17 m. long, 3 m. to 13 m. wide) and 8. 
(22 m, by 72 m.), Is., the Outer Hebrides, Inver- 


ness, 

Uitenhage, t., C. of Good Hope; S. Africa ; summer 
resort, fruit, wool, rly. wks.; p. 28,000. 

Uijisi, vil., in em. terr, same ap {a. 920 sq. m.) 
on E. shore L. Tanganyika, tial where 
Stanley found Livingstone, 1871; D. 

Mot | t., Japan; sacred city of Bhintotm ; ; 
p 

Ujjain, t., Madhya Bharat, India; sacred c. and 
formerly cap. of Malwa. 

Uipest, t., nr. Budapest, Hungary; p. 76,000. 

Ukerewe, J., on L. Victoria, Central Africa. 

TeD., U.SS.R. ; + a. 225,000 sq. 

m.; fertile “ black earth ” agr., wheat, 

maize, barley; tobacco, sheep, pigs ; H minerals, 

coal, iron-ore, Bhar pean Mor flour, mae 

che F hydro-electric 
generation ; cap. Kiev: y visa 943. 

Ulan Bator, cap., Independent Rep. of Outer Mon- 
am formerly known as Urga; p. about 

Ulan-Ude, ¢., on L. Baikal, U.S.8.R.; grain, tea, 


hides; p. 729,417. 
ancient Bs rng ip Jugoslavia ; 


Uicinj, Cug 
tobacco, olive oil ; §,000. 

Uleaborg (Oulu), spt. Finland; on G. of Bothnia ; 
shipbidg.., exports pitch, timber, hides, butter ; 


p. 34, - 
apool, t., on L. Broom, Ross and Cromarty, 
on border Cumberland and West- 


morland, ce g ; 8m. long; outlet by Hamont 
R. to the Eden. 

Ulm, fortfd. t., eet tee _ S.E. Stuttgart, 
Worttemberg, W. Germany? tmpt, ty, and 


strategic centre; cath. with lofty tower (528 ft); 
clocks, linen, confectionery, cottons, 
woollens, machinery, distilling; p. 62, 472. 
Ulster, prov., N. Ireland; a, 8,613 sq. m.; two 
cos. of Ulster, Donegal ‘and Monaghan, are now 
included in Irish rep.; mnfs, linen ‘and iron 
goods; shipbldg. and distilling ; p. 263,667. 
Lb re es Natal, 8. Africa ; battle site (1879). 
Ki . Argyll, Il, Scot., off W. cst. of Mull; 5 m. 


wreratons urb. dist., N.W. Lancs., nr. Morecambe 
ab paper-mills, hardware mftg.: iron, corn, 


verstone, spt., 

Ulyanovsk, ¢ U.SS.B., on Volga R.; leather, 
sawmills, woollens; p. 102,106, 

— E. of Bremen, Germany. 

Uman, t. .8.8S.R.; iron foundriad) flour-mills ; 
D. 25, 000. 

Umbria, region, Italy, between Tuscany and the 
Marches, and Rome and the Abruzzi; com- 
prising the prov. of Perugia; a. 3,271 sq. m.; 
mite gre ppt fertile valleys; p. 785,000. 

Umea, R., Sweden, flows 250 m, to the G. of 


Bothnia, 


3 


- ae 
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‘Umea, t., on Umei R., nr. its mouth; timber tr.; 
‘ 14,971 


D. : 

Umtali, ¢., S. Rhodesia; p. 9,736. 

Umtata, c., C. of Good Hope, S. Africa; cath.; 
Ve FO la a fruit canning; rly. term.; D- 


, 329, 
Beet R., N. Jugoslavia, trib. of Sava R. 


nalaska, largest of the Fox Is., in the Aleutian 

Chain, Alaska, U.S.A.; mountainous and tree- 
__ less; principal port of Bering Strait. _ 
Ungava Bay, arm of Hudson Strait, projecting into 


304 
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ewfoundland, for cod, 
i = ‘minerals: coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, phosphate, iron ore, copper, lead, gold. 
silver, zinc, aluminium, mercury; mftg. of all 
kinds ; Cneneetee : pest oe 48 sts. and ee : 
trict of Columbia; cap, Washington; larges 
ts.. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia: p. 
146,114,000. 


University City, t., Missouri, U.S.A.;_p. 33.023. 
Unles. ra nr. Adelaide, S. Australia; residtl., 


ind 


ustl. 
Unst, I., (most N.) Shetlands; length 124 m. 


: Labrador; the territory of U. has Ige. forests g ? 
in the §., and in many parts minerals are abun- | Unstrut, R., Saxony, Germany, trib. of Saale R.; 
dant, iron ore being the most prominent. 110m. 


etc,, and in W. for 


Unter See, W. portion of L. of Constance. 

Unterwalden, old cun., Switzerland; now sub- 
divided into Obwalden and Nidwalden; dairy- 
ee fruit and livestock; ch, ts, are Sarmen and 


Union, t.. adjoining Hoboken W., N.Y., U.S.A.; 
_ p. 25,000. 2 

‘Union of South Africa—see South Africa, Union of. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, stretches across 


* 


two continents from the Baltic Sea to the N. tans. ; 
Pacific Ocean and from the Arctic to the Black ; Unster-Yberg, vil., Switzerland; medicinal 
_ Sea, bounded on the W. by Finland, Poland, springs. {p. 3,441. 


Uphall, vil. W. Lothian, Scot.; coal, paraffin; 
Upholland, urb. dist., Lancs., Eng.; 4 m. W. 
Wigan; p. 6,189. 
Austria, prov., Austria; a. 4,625 sq. m.; 
eap. Linz; p. 1,190,834. 
t., Penns., U.S.A.; p. 56,883. {a 
Lake, Labrador, Newfoundland, 


Canada. : ae 
Upper Volta, col., Fr. W. Africa ; a. 109,940 sq.m.;+ — 
cap. Ouagadougou; p. 3,037,000. — 
Uppingham, rural dist., mkt. t., Rutland, Eng., nr. 
Oakham; famous school founded in 1584 by 
Archdeacon Robert Johnson (1540-1625): p. 
(of dist.) 5,969. 
Uppsala, co., E. Sweden, N. of L. Malar; 
2,056 sa.m.; p. 149,793. ~ 
Uppsala, ¢., on Sala R., Sweden, 45 m. from Stock- 
holm; univ., cath.; p. 54,103. 
Upton-on-Severn, rural dist., mkt. t., nr. Malvern, 
Worces' ire, Eng.; p. (of dist.) 14700 


Hungary and Romania, in the S. by Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, China, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria; a. 8,708,070 sq. m. The Union 
embraces the reps, of Russ. 8.F.S., Ukraine, 
White Russia (Byelorussia), Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Armenia, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tadzhi- 
kistan, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Finno-Karelia, 
Moldavia, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. The 
Union is the largest political state in the world 
and comprises one sixth of the earth’s land sur- 
face. European portion, separated in the E. from 
Asia by Ural Mtns., is a vast low plain with 
Caucasus Mtns. in the S. In Asia the centre and 
N. is occupied by the vast plain of Siberia, 
rising in the 8, to lofty mtn. ranges, Pamirs, 
Tien Shan, Sayan, Yablonovy, Stanovoi, etc. 
Rivers are important: Dnieper, Volga, Ural 
and Don in Europe flowing southwards; Ob, 
Yenisei and Lena in Asia flowing northwards 
into Arctic Ocean; and Amur into Pacific 


es a? i ev - . - i) Ad weekend ate Adi! i ——T. 


a. 


— 


A Ocean, N. and central regions—long, cold | Ur, anc. Chaldean c. Iraq; 130 m. W.N.W. of 

7 winters; short, cool summers. 8S, regions— Basra; ruins; flourished about 3,000 B.c. 

q temperate and sub-tropical; desert and semi- | Ural Mins., U.S.S.R. mtns. separating Asia from 

a desert E, of Caspian Sea, In N. tundra and Europe; 2,050 m. long; hest summit, 
immense forests with lumbering and associated Tolposis Mtn., 5,430 ft. 

, _ industries; agr., wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, | Ural, R., U.S.S.R., flows 1,000 m. S.W. and S. to 

A potatoes, sugar-beet, tobacco, cotton, vines, the Caspian Sea. 

' tea, rice; rich fisheries; impt. minerals: coal, | Uralsk, t., on Ural R.: en eae and cattle- 
oil, lignite, iron ore, manganese, chrome ore, mart centre; flour, leather, woollens, iron- 


platinum, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, uranium, 
asbestos, mica, apatite, nepheline, bauxite; 
largest hydro-electric plants in Europe, 
developed 2,362,000 h.p.; highly developed 
industries incl. metallurgical products, textiles, 
chemicals, cellulose-paper and lumbering, st. univ.; p. 14,06 
leather goods, foodstuffs preparation. Ch. | Urbana, c., 0) 
spts., Leningrad, Murmansk, Arkhangelsk, 
Vladivostok, Odessa, Sevastopol, Novorossiisk, of the Apenni 
Batumi; cap. Moscow; p. 211,384,985. 
Union City, t., New Jersey, U.S.A.; p. 56,173. Urdaneta, t., Philippines, 
Union Springs, t., Alabama, U.S.4.; p. 3,107. Ure, R., N.R. Yorks, Eng., flows E. and §.E. to 
Uniontown, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; glasswks., iron the Swale to form the Ouse; 50m. 
foundries; p. 21,819. Ures, ¢., Lower California, Mexico; p. 2,981, 
ae -hemkcom includes Gr. Britain and N. ies Syrian border, Turkey; gd. local tr.: 
reland, D. 36,635, ‘ 
United Provinces, India. See Uttar Pradesh. Urga, see Ulan Bator. 
United States, federal rep., N. America; a. (exclud- | Uri, can., Switzerland, S. of L. of Lucerne; a. 
415 sq. m.; forest and mtn.; traversed by St. 


ing Alaska, Hawaii, and other extra-territorial 
possessions) 3,049,334 sq. m.; ch. physical Mopihers Rly. and Reuss R.; cap. Altdorf; 
Dp. 28,900. 


features: Great Lakes, largest fresh-water area 
in the world; ch. rivers: Mississippi-Missouri, | Urmia (Rizaieh), ¢., Azerbaijan, Persia; birth- 
Rio Grande del Norte, Colorado, Hudson, place of Zoroaster; p. 64,000 

Susquehanna, Savannah, Columbia; ch. mtns. ; 
Rocky Mtns., Coast Range, Sierra Nevada, 
Appalachian. Mtns.; Great Basin, great plains, 
Piedmont, plateau, coastal plains; climate in 
N.E.—cool, temperate, rainfall all year round, 
warm summers, cold winters; in central plains 
and Great Basin—gontinental climate of 
extremes; in N.W.—cool temperate with 
abundant rainfall, warm summers, cold winters ; 
in 8.W. on Pacific cst—Mediterranean climate 
of very warm summers and drought, mild 
winters with rainfall, dense fogs off Pacific est. ; 
in 8. and §.£. sub-tropical, hot summers, mild 
winters with abundant rainfall in the S.E., 
decreasing towards the W.: ch. industries: 
agr., maize, wheat, oats, etc., fruit, potatoes, 
hay, alfalfa, cane- and beet-sugar, cotton, | 
tobacco; pastoral farming, ranching, dairying, 
Sheep, wooi, cattle, pigs, horses; lumbering, 
timber, wood-pulp; fishing, off Grand Bank, 


ware; Pp, 60,201, 
Urambo, i., Tanganyika; 


ae es 


Urmia, L. of, nr. Tabriz, N.W. Persia; 85 m. by 
30 m.; salt and shaliow, \ 

Urmston, urb. dist., Lanes, Eng.; p. 38,670. 

Uruguai t., Brazil, on Uruguay R.; cattle 
centre; jerked beef, soap, candles; p. 22,000. 

Uruguay, rep., S. America; a. 72,153 sd. m.: 
climate, temperate ; moderate rainfall; vegeta- 
tion temperate and: sub-tropical grasslands ; 
language, Spanish; religion, R, O.; cattle- and 
sheep-rearing, wheat, olives, grapes, gold; cap. 
Montevideo; p. 2,235,000. 

Uruguay, R., S. America, rises in S. Brazil, and’ > 
flows between Argentina and Brazil and Uru- 
guay to Rio de la Plata; 850m. 

Urumcehi, see Tihwa. 

bt one of the Kuril islands; 50m. long; 12 m. 


wide. ; 
Usa, R., U.S.S.R., flows 220 m. from the Urals to 
the Pechora. - 


Usedom (Uznam), [., Baltic cst., Pomerania ; 


* 


southerly 
cheep farming, timber, furs; 


_ __ osiers; fishing; a. 
| uae iat 3°: “on Baltic Sea, Poland: 


soma: Vinod E. Belg. Congo; 
soapwks.; exports cotton, 
25,000. 


aly 


U.S.A.; a. 84,990 sq. m.: Mormons 
91 per cent of the church member- 
farming, wheat, maize, barley, 

gold. coal fruit-canning; cap. 

. z $ D. 

Lake City; p. 652,000. 

Utah, L., US.A.;. 23 m. long and 4,400 ft. above 

by Jordan R. to the Great 


t., Madras, 
t 


_ _. plateau 7,230 ft. above sea-level ; 
- ee N.Y., US. 
i and other mnfs.; p. 100,800. 

oan, of Valencia, Spain; brandies, wines ; 

‘p. 

trecht, prov., Netherlands, between Guelderland 

and N. and §S. Holland: a. 526 sq. m., oe 

oe my es dist. S. of 
the Zuider Zee ; 

Utrecht, c., on th he Oa} Rhine, Netherlands; univ., 
eath.; chemical and cigar factories ; printi ing, 
machinery, woollens, silks, velvets; p. 187,288. 

S oaes: t., 8.E. of Seville, ‘Spain ; industl.; p. 


+ a. 106,247 sq. m.; 
' Himalayas on N. boundary, drained by Ganges 
and Jumna; splendid irrigation; wheat, rice, 
ag barley, maize, cotton, sugar, 0} ojl-seeds ; 
S & . Allahabad (cap.), Lucknow, Benares, 


¥ pere, Agra, Meerut; p. 63,731,000. 

& Gtioxster, 1 urb. dist., Staffs, Eng. ; p. 7,440. 
‘Uusimaa, dep., ; a. 4, 435 sq. m.; cap. 
 _ Helsinki; p. 601,710. 

_ Uvira, port, N.W. L. Tanganyika, Belg. Congo; 
ae Card coffee, cotton, hides; bricks, cotton 


a sbridge, “urb. dist., Middx., Eng.; on Colne R., 
a 18 m. W. of London; p. 54.150. 

constituent rep., U.S.S.R.; a. 159,170 

sq. m.; intensive farming based on irrigation ; : 


et 
: 


ae 


‘Rare Pe ale 


soled 
‘2 
Poe | 
iT 


“ 


rice, cotton, fruits, silk, cattle, sheep; cap. 

_ _ Tashkent; p. 6,601,619. 
, Uzen, (Gr ena Little); Rs., U.S.S.R., flowing 250 
- __m. to the Caspian Sea. 
_ Uzgen, region, Kirghiz, 8.S.R., eo where 
*y new coal-flelds are to be opened 

Uzhgorod, t., Carpatho-Ukraine 8. $0 R., US8.S.R.; 
7 industl.; ‘p. 25,000. 
§ — Cape, on Ob Bay, N. Siberia, 


promontory, 
- Uzuakoli, vil., PS. Nigeria, W. Africa; site of one of 
t ble three Nigerian leprosy settlements. 


Vv 


"Vaal, 2, §. Africa; rises in Drakensberg Mtns., 
between the nd Orange 


and flows Transvaal @ 
4 capeouneey ors ree nr. Kimberley : 
va m. 


fruit, olives, grain, 
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patt belongs to Poland, the , Vaasa (Vasa) 
to Germany; I. is 30 m. woe: cresireng ay REE is 
on Bothnia, F cats, 
vanes cattie export: D. 35.973. inland; oats 


eer on D: 5 
“esa Ce ee wine, 
Vads6, 


st on > Ceca Fjord, N. Norway ; D. i, 


or er, Liechtenstein; p. 2,020 
Vah, R. , Czechoslovakia, trib. of Danube R.: 


200 m. 
Valls, can., Switzerland ; comprising upper valley 
of Rhéne R.; a 2,021 sd. m.; surrounded by 
—! — sparsely populated; cap. Sion; 


vahick 
atiai ills, U.S.S.R., highest summit 1 100 ft. 
¥ .. Central Spain; mineral springs, 
wine; p. 26,000. 


Vi prov., S. Chile; a. 7,721 sq. m.; cap. V.; 


p. 191 oT 
, on Calle-calle R., S. Chile, nr. the sea 
(port esp ; brewing and tanning 3 p. 49,481. 

Valdosta, t., Ga., U.S.A.; rly. centre, cotton mills, 
light engineering i Pp. 25,000. 

Mme 4 -, on the Rhéne, bane : metal-found 
ng, hosiery, vineya D. 40,020. 

Valencia, Pr00.y Spain, on Mediterranean;. a. 

4,239 sq. m.; agr., vineyards, olive-, fig-, and 
orange-growing, stock-rearing, silk, tapestry, 
carpet mftg.; cap. V.; ig 1,337,931, 

Valencia, t., on “Turia R., 3 m. from the Mediter- 
ranean; univ., museum, cath. ; linen, 
leather, cigars, silks, exports wine, fruits, corn, 
ete.; D. pee 

| Valencia, 1 BB. W. Kerry, Ireland; 6m. by 2m. 

Valencia, t., Venezuela ; cattle-raising, foundries, 
tanning. cottons, tobacco, coffee, sugar, beans ; 
Dr. : 

Valencia, L., Venezuela; a. 216 sq. m.; sur- 
rounded by swampy flats used for cattle grazing. 
Valenciennes, fortfd. t. 
France; for H 
dustries, starch, chemisals, “ete., 
38 684. 
Valetta, sce Valletta. 
Valladolid, prov., Central Spain; a, 3,155 sq. m.; 
agr., vineyards, livestock, mnfs.; cap. V.; PD. 

345,209 


Valladolid, ¢., on Pisuerga B..; seat of army corps, 
robe "ae thriving industries and tr.; p. 

Valladolid, Mexico, see Morelia. 

Vallecas, t., nr. Madrid, Spain, in flat, fertile, vine- 
growing dist., oe which flows the Man- 


coal, iron; p. 


zanares R.; p. 82, 

Valle d’Aosta, ein oNW. Italy; a. 1,260 sq. 
™m.; aa 92,000. 

Valle del Cauca, dep., Colombia, S. America; cap. 
Cali; a. 8,083 sq. m. a p. 889,580. 

Vallejo, c., California, U.S.A.; tevclte fruit and 
corn, milling; p. 20,072. 

Vallenar, t., le; agr. centre; dried fruit, 
wines; p, 8,472. 

Valletta. ch. t., spt, Malta, on N.B. cst, of I.; 


Soar ly fortfd., fine harbour; univ.; cath.; p. 

1 

Valleyfield, t., oe Canada; textiles, glazed 
paper; p, 17,0. 

Valona, see vows. ; 

Valparaiso, prov., Chile; a. 1,860 sq.m.; cap. V.; 
p. 425,065. 

Valparaiso, c., spt., the most impt. port on the 
Pacific est. of §. America, and the ch. mfte., 
commercial, and industl. centre of the Republic 

locomotives, rolling-stock, sugar-refin- 
ing, fish- canting, cigars, ete.; p. 215,614. 

Van, fortfd. c., on BH. side of L. Van (salt, 75 m. 
long), Turkey, 8. of Erzurum; p. 14,266. 


Van, rT Turkey; mountainous and pastoral, 
sulphur einen petroleum wells; p. 126,919. 
Vancouver, spt., Brit. lumbia; terminus of 


trans-continental rlys.; lumbering, shipbldg.,. 
fishing; oil and sugar refining Dp. 275,352. 

Vanconver, ¢., Washington, US8.A.;. dairying, 
milling, fruit, Tamberieg, canning; p. 29,500. 

Vancouver, J., off W. cst., Brit. Columbia ; 
12,408 sq. m.; mountainous, forests ; * 
fisheries ; cap. Victoria; p. 121,933. 

Van Diemen Guif, between Darwin and Coburg 
Peninsula, N. Terr., Australia. 

Vanersborg, ‘Take port, Sweden, ona tongue of land 
between the Gota "BR. and the Vasobotten (the 
southernmost bay of L. Vanern); p. 13,948. 


Var, ae France, -Maritimes, flows, 60 m. 8. 
e pees 
Var, dep., S. <eirehon, on the Mediterranean; a. 


2,333 sq. m.; pasture, vineyards, sericulture, 
wines, “olives, paper; cap. Draguignan, Toulon 


largest c.; p. 370,688. 


Finnmark, Norway’s most N. prov. 
Varazdin, ¢,, Croatia, Jugoslavia, on Drava R.; 
_ woollens, coal; p. 17,176. 
Varazdinski, t., Jugoslavia, on Drava R.; coal- 
; mining, woollens ; p. 15,000. 
 Varberg, spt., Halland, Sweden: resort; granite 
quarries; p. 11,874 
Vardar, R., flows through Jugoslavia 8S. into G. of 
a Theesei3 mniki, Gre: 
Varde, ¢., W. ~ tre Denmark; recently de- 
veloped as agr. and route centre; food pro- 
cessing; p. 8,118. 
Vard6, sm. I., << Ni esti, Norway. 


D. 55,443. 

Varmland, co., pamotene a. 7,427 sq. m.; p. 
274,633. 

‘ Varna, see Stalino. 

Vasa, see Vaasa. 

_ Vasarhely or Hédmezé VAsdrhely, ¢., Hungary: 
wine, tobacco. 

Vasteras, t., on N. bay of L. Malar, Vastmanland, 
Sweden; Gothic cath. (with episcopal library), 
16th-century cas. ; p. 53,390. 

Vasterbotten, co., Sweden; a. 22,839 sq. m.: p. 
229,807. 

Vasternorriand, co., Sweden; a. 9,925 sq. m.; p. 

Vastmanland, co., Sweden, N. of L. Malar; a. 
2, gr sq. m.; cap. Vasteras; p. 190,430. 


Vasto, ~» On Adriatic cst., Italy; olives, silks, 
Vathéos, spt., Samos I 


Greece; exports wine, 
olive oil, leather, ee raisins. 
Vatican City, the Papal State of Italy; p. 1,025. 
Vatna Jékull, min., Iceland; elevated snowfield. 
Lop L., Sweden, 25 m. $.E. L. Vinern; a. 733 


Vaucluse, dep., 8.H. France; a. 1,881 sq. mj 
agr., wines, sericulture, linen, silks, pottery; 
cap. Avignon; p. 249,838. 

Vaud, or Pays de Vaud, can., W. Switzerland, N. of 
L. of Geneva; a. 1,289 sq. m.; timber forests 
and vineyards ; cap. Lausanne; p. 343,398. 

Vauxhall, industl. sub., 8.W. London, nr. Thames. 

Vowa: e see Vexio. 


lider 
Vecses, t., Ht 


ungary; D. 18,494, 
ae de la Frontera, ¢ i 


Spain, nr. ©, Trafalgar ; 
ag. and stock-rearing ; p, 10 110. 
Voile, spt., 2ra0n Denmark ; gd. harbour and 


tr.}: p. 27,1 
WVoleki ee »» Jugoslavia, on Begej R.; 
flour, leather, timber, sugar, wine, paper, agr. 
machinery; p. 32,827. 
Veles, t., on Vardar R., and main rly. to Belgrade, 
PP dae Al maize, silk; p. 14,866. 
Velez Malaga, c., Malaga, Spain; famous for wine, 
raisins, ea olive Oil; p. 28,894, 


ee . Jugoslavia, N. of Belgrade ; 
voli eer t., U. . §.R., on Sukhona R.; fur 


dressing; p. 23,382 

Velké Mezitial, t., Czechoslovakia, N.W. of Brno; 
linen ; anni. > Dp. 6,582. 

Velletri, foot of the Alban Hills, Rom 
Italy 3 - wine; at this boa Garibaldi gained s 
nee over the King of Naples, 1849; p. 


Madras, India; perfumes, ete.; Dp. 


Vendée or La Vendée, dep., W. France, on Bay of 
Biscay ; a. 2,692 sa. m.; agr. pasturage, vine- 
yards, fishery, sea-salt, coal, and some mnfs. ; 
cap, La nie mers} Yon; p. ete 787. 

Vendéme, ¢., France, on Loire R * leather goods, 
cottons; p. 10,31 é. 

Venetia, region, N.¥. Italy, between tbe Alps and 
the Adriatic; a. 7,098 sq. m.;. embraces provs. 


10,145, 
Vellore, t., 
502. 


Pele: 


Vaeanoer Fjord, an inlet of the Arctic Ocean into 


Suse Peis, Satie ehh, 2 
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an , large I., Sweden, WA.W. 0 of L. Vatter, , icons, Verona, Venico, Us dine, Treviso, Padua, 
r boca ite it is nbected by canal (and thence | . Belluno; and Rorigo ; cap. Venice ; p. Sagar ar 
with the Baltic); a..2,149 sq. m. Venezia Giuila, prov., formerly ‘Italian, © bu oe 
Vannes, ch. t., Morb’ ze 4 on n 8; est. Brit- ag a —_ — Snes ir a eee iv 
ironw. reweries, ropes, y Ft at 
, rat fe enol D. 28,189. Venezuela, rep., 8. America, on eS as cates 


a, 352,143 sq. ; climate tropical, 
perate Lit ee wet summers, dry ‘winters, | 
tropical forests, and grasslands (llanos);— 
pearl fishing, coffee, cocoa, sugar, maize, cotton, 
indigo, rubber, balata, tobacco, petroleum — 
(one of the largest oil-producing sonnei of 
ne Barge he ee coal, asphalt ; cap. 
Venice, maritime c., Taig. at head of the Adriatic; = 
situated on I. in the lagoons; splendid architec- _ 
ture; rich in art treasures 


damask, shipbldg.; p. 308,677. 
Venlo, opps t., on aeaane rewing, leather, 
needles, tobacco; _p. . add 
peg Loch, Perth, Seot.; expansion $7 


‘EE est. resort, nr. Nice, Italy; cath.: ; 
D 


Veracruz, Ons port, G. ee “Mexico, prov. Veracruz, 
Mexico ores, precious metals, textiles, 

2 raw cotton, = petrol ; Dp. ey — 
eracruz, prov., Mexico; a. sq. m.; con- 
tains voleano Orizaba ; cap. Jalapa; p.1, — 338. 

a prov., Panama; cap. “ ( 
83,5 

Vercelli, c., prov., Piedmont, Italy ; cath. : cottons, 
woollens, machinery, aircraft parts: exports 
rice; p. (of c.) 40,690. 

Verde, c, most W. point, Africa, Senegambia. 

Verden, ¢,, Lower Saxony, Germany; soap; “p. 


10, ai7" 
Verdun, é., opera: Canada; p. 80,000. 
Verdun, forifd. t., on Meuse R., France; 12th- 


century cath.; confectionery, liqueur, hard- 

ware factories; scene of famous battle in First 

World War; p. 14,609. ” 
Vereeniging, tis Transvaal, S. Africa; coal; Peace 

Treaty between the British and the Boers was 

Vee 3ist, pene bp. 12,145. 

Siberia, U.S'S.R., nr. L. 

Baikal; air rr established between the t. 
and Outer Monroe 


Verkhnet t.. on Upper Ural R., U.S.S.R.; 
tanneries eA ; 
Verkhoyansk, ‘t., Yakutsk A.S.S.R., US.S.R.; 


coldest place ~ world; mean January temp. of 
—59° F.; p. 10,000. 

Vermont, st., New England, U.S.A., adjoining 
Quebec prov., a; a. 9,278 sad. m.; tra- 
versed by the Green Mtns. ; + cap, Montpelier ; } 

rien rey veyed stocksrnizing. cDabenine, 
grain, sugar; D 

Vernon, ¢., Brit. Columbia, Canada; fruit farm- 
ing, canning ; p. 6,209, 

R., Venetia, Italy; 


Verona, fortfd. ¢., on Adige R. 
beautiful cath.; Roman antiquities ; active tr. 
, mi ery, paper, 


and industries | iron goods, 
silk; p. 194,536. 

Verona, prov, of Venetia region, Italy; a. 1,188 
8d.m.; Dp. 571,700. 

Verroia, se N. "Greece, 8.E. of Thessaloniki; 
ancient Berea; p. 18,898. 

Versailles, c., Seine-et-Oise, France, 12 m. W.S.W. 
of Paris; famous royal palace ; mkt, gardening, 
distilleries, etc.; Treaty of V. 1919; p. 70,2417. 

, t., Natal, 8, Africa; sugar, tobacco, 
fruit plantations; p. 1,878. ; 


» on Ver Bs opposite St. Albans, 
Herts, eogrs remains of ancient Roman ct 


cloth mes. 


D. 11,825. “a 4 
separates Lofoten is. fare mainland, 


Vesteralen, I. group, N. est. Worest, 

eet Norway; a, 96, 359 sq. m.; Dp. 

Vesuvius, famous active volcano, 8. Italy on side of | 
Bay of Naples; alt. 3,984 ft.: its eruption in © 
A.D. 79 destroyed Pompeii and He ceomlelan, 


Ln Pe ins ee aa 


‘en, 


Vienne, 2., 
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frequent eruptions have since occasioned 
Sao base of 
mountain edge crater has 
£. W, Fiandere, Belgian : sugar-refining ; 


ware 
Vevey L.. of 
es pep Engg p inter en 


12.598. > 
Verié.t., Sweden: match-making, iron founding ; 


Pp. 17,464. 
Viacha, t , Bolivia: rly. junction or. La Paz; 
Seaenbtt Pp. 2,000. 


Viana do Castello, dist., Portugal; a. 814 sq. m.; 


=.= de C. 
Wane ac Castello, ¢., at mth. of Lima R., 
Oporto, Portugal; p. 13,984. ov 
Viareggio, 


of waters; seat of 
Pétain’s government during German 
occupation of France, Second World. War; p. 


29,370. 
Vicksburg Gy, Misetsstpi, U.S.A; on cliffs above a 
cut-off’ L. on M. R.; furniture, 


ae a he 

mifte. mee a eotton and timber region; 

- prominent in American Civil War, Confederate 
surrender 1863; p. 24,460. 

Victoria, st., Australian Commonwealth; #. 87 884 
- m.; mtns.; mixed farming, grapes, mnfs., 
machinery, hardware, textiles, wine, gold, coal, 
tin; cap. Melbourne; p. 2,054,701. 

Victoria, cap., Brit. Columbia, on Vancouver e 
sawmills, cement, chemicals, fish-canning ; 


42, st cap., Espirito Santo st., Brazil; 

p 

Victoria, cap., Seychelles, Brit. Col., Indian Ocean ; 
harbour. 


ed. 
Victoria, cap., omer I., N. Borneo; fine har- 


town inte Cace’e Candle N. Terr., 


Victoria Falls, on :~ Zambesi R., N. Rhodesia, 
were discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 1855: 
falls are 1.860 yd. wide and broken by islands 

Victoria, L., largest L. of Africa, lies on the Equa- 
tor; 4. . 25, 000 to 26,000 sq. m.; discharges to 
the N. by Nile B.; 3.705 ft. above sea; dis- 
covered by Captain Speke in 1858. 

Victoria, L., on Gr. Pamir, Central Asia; 13,870 
ays sea-level; supposed to be ch. source of 


the Oxus R. 
Victoria Land, terr., N. Canada, 8.E. of Prince 


Albert Land, 
Se ee: region, Antarctica, discovered by 
Oss 
Victoria Nile, R., Uganda; name of R. Nile from 
its source at L. Victoria until it enters L. Albert. 
Victoria Strait, separates Victoria I. from King 
William I., Arctic Canada. 
Liery a West, ¢. div., C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa ; 


Viciotivili,t, Quebec, Canada; woodworking; 


vidin. “Forti. t., on Danube R., Bulgaria; ruined 
mosque and palace; p. 18,580. 
aoe cap., Rio Negro terr., Argentina; p. 
6,000. 
Nes ene ae prov. c., on branch of Danube R., Lower 
ustria; uniy., fine cath., St. Stephen, Rathaus, 
Patines bidgs., magnificent Prater park: 
thriving commerce and mnfs., silks, iron, steel, 
breweries, etc.; p. 1,730,613. 
ce, trib. of the Loire; 220 m. 
v: dep., W. France, watered by V. R.; a. 
2,712 sq. m.; grain, wine, cutlery, arms; cap. 
Poitiers; p. 313,932. H 
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Mie fects hawery and glove Mente 

bs perl ars er knell - 2,119 sq. m.; ey. 

er age a N._ Rhine-Westphalia, | Germany ; 
damask; p. 34,000. 


Cher. France; mnfs.; 


inhabi i 
Vigevano, " Pape, Italy, on Ticino R. ; cath. ; 
Vv: go. fortid, eee ib le Vigo, Gali 

pte fishery and shipping tadoetetes oa 


sugar, pe ther; p. 131,645. 

Vilhelmina, ¢., nr. Angerman Alv, Sweden; p. 
Se 

Vikna ve W. cst. Norway. 

Vila de Joao Belo (Chai Chai), t., Mozambique, on 
cect ae exports sugar, rice, timber, 

p.4 
Vila Nova de Gate, i. on Douro R., Portugal; sub. 
a . wine-casks, tobacco and 

aw factories; p. 34,398. bry 

Vila Real, ¢., Portugal; wines, wolfram; 


Ee t., Argentina; sub. Buenos (fron 2 
D. 
Villa Cisneros, ees, of Rio de Oro, Spanish 


+ p. 1 
villa del Pilar, 
©. 3; oranges. 
Villa i tombardy, ltaly ; silk; p. 13,451. 
Villa ane de jos Barros, t . Badajoz, Spain ; 
wine and corn; p. 15,360. (25,114. 
Villa Hermosa, cap., Tabasco st., Mexico; p. 


Villa Maria, t., Argentina : rly. junction ; grain, 
timber, dairying; p. 23,054. (289, 114. 


Villa Real, dist., Portugal; a; 1,636 sq. m.; p. 


Villach, t., Austria; iron, timber, leather, beer: 
tourist centre; p. 30, 788, 

Villanueva de la ‘Serena, t., prov., —— Spain ; 
wine, wheat, i, hemp and fruit ; D. 16,088. 

Tice e Geltru, spt., nr. Barcelona, Spain; P. 

Villarrica, t. Pater sd farming, tobacco, oranges. 


Vilaviciora, ert. est. Spain; p. 22 029. 

eT ay nr, Lyons; cottons, wines ; 
D. 

Villejuif, t.,sub of Paris, France; p. 25,359. 

—- p43 Alicante, Spain ; silk, salt, brandy ; 
D. 

Villeneuve St. Georges, - oe lates.s Oise, France ; 
marshalling yards; p. 18,299. 

Villeurbanne, t., Rhone, D Retaoets sub. Lyons; 
psa = metallurgy, chemicals, leather, 


9. 
vilnius ‘cwilno, Vilna), cap., Lithuanian 8.S.R.; 
Polish oe 1919-19390; uniy., eath.; timber; 


aatiomiions 
Vilyni R., trib. of Lena Eh. Oe oR, 
Vina del Mar, t., Chile; p. 70,023. 

spt., t., nr, mouth of Ebro R., Spain; 


shipbldg.; p. 9,235. 

Vincennes, t., Indiana. U.S.A.; milling, glass, 
steelwks.; p. 18,228. 

Vincennes, sub., Paris, France; p. 49,226. 


Vindyha, mtn. range, separating the Deccan from 
the Ganges basin, India. 

Vindhya Pradesh, Indian Union; a. 24,600 sq. m.; 
cereals, oil seeds; coal, iron, copper, bauxite; 
eap. Rewah; p. 3,790,000. 

Vinegar Hill, nr. Enniscorthy, Wexford, Ireland ; 
battle 1798. 

Vinh, t., prov., Indo-China. 

Vinnitsa, t., on Bug R., U.S.S.R.; p. 92,868. 

Virginia, an Atlantic st., U.S.A., 'g. of Maryland; 
a, 39,899 sq. m.; tobacco culture ; cap. Rich- 
mond; famous for Naturak Bridge in Rock- 
bridge Co., and mineral springs; “ Virginia 
Leaf” tobacco is the finest quality that the 
U.S. produces; see also W. Virginia; p. 
3,029,900. 


Virginia City, on HE. slope, Mt. Davidson, Nevada, 


U.S.A.; a, 6,205 ft.; silver-mining dist.; p. 


952. 
Lg ras Water, artificial lake, nr. Windsor, Berks, 
ng. 


a", . 


| PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Virgin Is., (British) part of Leeward Is, group, W. 
epirteard a. 67 sq.m.; largest I., Tortola: fruit, 
* A lel charcoal, rum, sugar, tobacco ; D. 


Poy 


v4 virgin aes (U.8.A.), group in the W. Indies, E. 
of Puerto Rico; purchased by U.S.A. from 
Denmark 1917, comprising the Is. of St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, and about 50 
sm. I.; tota] a. 183sq.m.; p. 24,889. 

Vis, I., ‘Adriatic, part of Jugoslavia. 

Visby, "old spt., Gottland I., W. cst., Sweden; p. 


4,023. 

Viscaya, one of the Basque provs., Spain, on Bay of 
Biscay; a. 836 sq. m.; mineral industries, 
shipping, etc.; cap. Bilbao: p. 559,221. 

Vistula, R., rising in Silesia, and flowing 693 m. 
past Krakow and through Poland to the Baltic 
nr. Gdansk; navigable from Krakéw to the sea. 

Vitebsk, t., on Dvina R., White Russia, U.S.S.R. 

- $54 m. W. of Moscow; farm implements, 
footwear, glass, gr. tr. in corn and cattle; p. 
167,424, 

Viterbo, c., Italy, N. of Rome; 
matches ; p. 40,500 

Vitim, R., B. Siberia, flows 900 = to Lena R. 

Vitoria, spt., Brazil; exports coffee, cocoa, fruit, 

fining, boots, shoes, textiles: 


Vitoria, cap., Alava, Spain; wine, hardware, 
mules, horses; Wellington’s victory, June 2ist, 
1813; p. 56,745. 

Vittoria, t., Sicily, Ifaly; silk mftg.; p. 38,628. 

Vittorio Veneto, t., Italy, N. of Venice; resort; 

: mineral springs; silk; p, 24,234, 

Vitu, spt., Kenya, BE ‘Africa, 


alum mines, 


Vizagapatam, i., Madras, India; exports rice and 
pe "Leela and ornamental boxmaking ; 
Pp. 70,24, 

Vizcaino Bay, Lower California, Maes 

Vizeu, dist., Portugal; a. 1,955 sq. m.; cap. V.; 
cath; p. 465,563. 

Vizianagram, t., Madras, India; p. 51, re 


Viaardingen, fishing ¢., on Maas R. .. 5. Holland, 
ty ee i D. 43,861 
Vladimir, ¢., U.S.S.R., Fein Gorki and Moscow : 
Joe’ rm produce, fruit, tobacco, cottons ; 
Pp 61, 
Viadimir-Volhynsky,  ¢., Bi A ee 8.5.R. 
(Volhynia), U.S. .R.; 10,0 


Vladivostok, ch. spt., u.S. g Ry <i naval stn. on 
the Pacific ; uniy., H.Q. Army of the Far East; 

¥ age of the ‘Trans- Siberian rly, and airline 

ae m Moscow ; p. 206,432. 

x Viieland, Friesian I,, at entrance to Zuider Zee, 

; Netherlands, 

Vloné, Valona, prefecture, Albania; p. 53,461. 
Vioné, srt., on Strait of Otranto, Albania ; p. 9,100. 
Vitava, K., Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, flows 262 
m. to Bibe R., below 
Voghera, t., Italy ; silks; p. 30,422. 

Voil, Loch, Perth, Scot. 

Voiron, t., France, nr, Grenoble ; DP. 12,598. 

; Volchansi, t, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.; tanneries, 
hg gf p. 10,000. 

Volga, R., USS. R., rises on Valdai plateau, flows 

| in a serpentine course 2,825 m. to the Caspian 
at Astrakhan ; frozen in winter, 

Volhynia, part of Ukraine §.S.R., on Polish 

frontier (Polish 1919-89); a. 18,750 sq. m.; 
now proy, of Lutsk and Royno; p. 2.085,000 


(1981). 
Volkhov, R., any flows 180 m. from L. 
Timen to L. 
Volksrust, t., ‘Transvaal, 8. Africa; dairying; rly. 
workshops ; Dp. 5,905 


Vologda, t., RSPR. “U.S.S.R.; +. Ige. tr, in agr, 
produce, farm implements, leather, brewing ; 
Pp. 95,194, 

Volos, spt., 
64,920. 

Volsk, t., on Volga R., U.S.S.R.; gd. tr.; iron- 

- wks. i tanneries, milling ; Dp. 65,058. 

Saks » Italy; ; saline spring, alabaster ; Pp. 


054, 
voli A Italy; shrine; shipbldg., ironwks.; p. 
Vorarlberg, prov., Austria; a. 1,004 sq, m.; 


cay 
Bregenz (q.v.); p. 189 887, ‘ 
are Mae Sat, Lot Zealand, Denmark; p, 


Greece, at head of G. of Vélos; p. 


Voricuta, dist., about 120m. W of mouth of Ob R., | 


R.; new coal-mining centre whl sup- 
plies entire European north U.S.8.R. 
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~ o. = — 7 
nezh, region, RSFSR. USS.R.; =, 
"locke rearing. woodwork and domestic ee | 


Verena t.. R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R., on V. R. nr. ‘its 
junction with Don R:; t. commercial cen- 
tre; , brewing; p. 326,836. ; 

Vosges, mtn. chain, E. France; 190 m. long: 
highest summit, the Ballon de Guebwiller. . 

Vosges, E. frontier dep., France; a. 2,305 sq. m.; 


Pep 


a irying, vineyards, textiles, coal, stone; 
‘pinal on the Upper eee Pp. 342,315. , 
Voskreae t., U.S.8.R., . Moscow ; lignite, 


chemicals, fertilisers. 
Vostock I., British I., Pacific; uninhabited. é 
Voyusa, &., rises in Greece, flows N.W. through 
‘Albania into Strait of Otranto. 
Mirage t., Ukraine, on Bug R., U.S.S.R.2 
distilling, brewing; p. 10,000. 
vrania, ¢., Jugoslavia; flax and hemp culture and j 
rh nr. is health resort of Vranyskas Banya; 


2:404. 
Vasbea. 2, on Vratcanska R., Bulgaria ; jewellery; 


wine, silk, tan >. Pp. 19,448. 
t., O.F.S., > agr. centre; horse- 
breeding; p. Ee 
= ii.” J ; milling, wine, brandy; | 


Vryburg, C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; gold- 
field in enbeaien: stock-raising ; p. 7,198. 

Vryheid, t., Natal, S. Africa; coal, iron, copper, 
gold, silver, lead mines; p. 7,360. ' 

Vulcan Pass, in the Carpathian Mtns., between 
Romania and Transylvania. 

Vyatka, see Viatka. 

Vychegda R., Komi A.S.S.R., U.S.S.R.; 
700 m. W. toN. Dvina R. 

Vyrnwy, L., artificial reservoir, Montgomery, 
Wales; with a dam 1,180 ft. long furnishing 
ies for Liverpool; 5 m. long with an a. of | 

121 acres. 
Vyshni-Volochek, t., RSF. ~ ee U.S.8.R.; flour- 
» industl.; p. 63,6. 


Ww 
Waag, see Vah. 
Waal, S. arm of Rhine R., Netherlands. 
Wabesh, c. Indiana, U.S.A.; rly. centre; p. 


9,653. 

Wabash, R., Ohio and Indiana, U.S.A., trib. of 
Ohio R.; 550 m. 

Wabash and Erie, canal, Indiana, U.S.A., longest 
canal in U.S.A.; 476 m. long. ; 

Waco, c., on Brazos R., Texas, U.S.A.; uniy.; 
ee centre, woollens, grain, iron, ‘leather; 


653 
weast “dist. Fr. Equatorial Africa, nr. L. Chad; 
a. 17,000 sq. m.; desert and oases; pastoral; — 
ivory, ostrich feathers; p. 1,000 000. 
Wadden Zee, G., between W. Frisian Is. and N. 
Netherlands, 
bei set ony min., Brit. Columbia, Canada; alt. — 


Wadebridge, spt., Cornwall; china = 


wadelat t., Uganda, on Upper Nile. 
Widenswil, , Zirich, Switzerland, on L. Zitrich ; 
silk, sro! textiles wine, fruit; p. 10,000. 
Anglo- Egyptian "sudan, on Nile 
5 pe Ie 660. 
Wad Medani, cap., Blue Nile Prov., Anglo- 
ropes Sudan, “Africa ; grain, oil, soap ; Dp. 


a aka orto India, nr. Visnagar. 
Wadsley, @ W.R. Yorks, Eng., on Don R.; 
mftg. at OF Sheffield. 
adsworth, ¢., Ohio, U.S.A.; matches, valves, 
engineering ; Dp. 6, 
Wagadugu, see Ouagadoug: 
Wageningen, t., Nethorian dad nr, Arnhem. 
Sige ae Bay, inlet of Hudson Bay, N.W. Terr., 


Wagga Wages, t., N.S.W., Australia, on Mur- 
rumbidgee R a) gold, pastoral centre, wines, 
tobacco; p. 15,340. - 
Wagram, vil., Lower Austria, nr. Vienna; battle 
site, 1809, 
Wahiawa, dist. and t., Oahu I., Hawaii; pine- — 
Spiess Pp. (of dist.) 22, 417. ‘ 
Wai, t., on Krishna R., India; pilgrim centre; 
Hindu texpiba, 
Waigeu, I., off N. cst., Dutch New Guinea, 
Indonesia, ! 
| 


flows 


D. 


a - 


|g eT ee) eee ee 
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3. teen. N., see North W: Mats se a i 
-» on Cum ninsula, / 
ae _ Ass rland Pe (i 
» par., Norfolk, EF lace of y 
220 m. pilgrimage in Middle Ages; p. 7 738. . 
: fruit, | Walsoken, par. and t., Norfolk, ing. ; nr. Wisbech ; al 
t., Germany; mnfs. 
agr. centre, | Waltham, c., Mass., U.S.A., nr. Boston; watch- _ 
making, textiles, motors, furniture, shoes, 
> mkt.; paper: p. 44,020. 


bag “e a L., New qo + 
aitzen, t., wg we on Danu 

er + . Honshu, Japan; silk reeling; p. 
Ww 


t., K J 
ag yushu, Japan; lacquer ware, 


iyo 
Wakatipu, L., Otago, 8. I., New Zealand ; 
—- 3m wide; 1,200 ft. deep ; 1070 fh a 


| Wakayama, spt., Honshu, Japan; cotton; p. 


53,456. 
“wake 1., in Pacific Ocean between Marianas and 
_ a? calling-place on trans-Pacific air- 


Waketield, co. bor., W.R. Yorks, Eng., on Calder 

R.; cath. ; woollens, brewing, soap, coal, iron, 
machinery 3 DP. 60. 

Wakefteld, 1. Virginia, 0 U.S.A.; George Washing- 

> Pp. 687. 

Wakkerstroom, dist., Transvaal, nr. Natal border, 
8. Africa ; “ins 2.454. 

Walachia, d Romania; a. 29,561 sq. m.: 

cereals, fruits ; Pain t. Bucharest ; D. 5,029,212. 

Wald » porce- 


. 


jain 
Walcha, t., N.S.W., Australia; agr. centre. 
Walcheren, W. I., Netherlands; 12 m. long, low- 
H to stop German ad- 


2,000. 
Walkden, dist., S.E. Lancs., Eng.; industl. 
Walker, ?., Northumberland, Eng., on Tyne RB.; 
pone sub. of Newcastle. 


oe 
Creek ; Sayre ‘and fruit centre, agr 
leather; p. 23,500. 
‘Wallen See. a Switzerland; 11 m. long. 
Wallingio: 2 mun. bor., on Thames R., Berks, 
Eng.; old cas. ; malting; p. 3,408. 
allingtord, ¢., Conn., U.S.A; steel, brass, silver 
and nickel ware; tools, wire; D. 11,425. 
oer t., NJ. U.S.A. 


S. Pacific; 
French New Galcdontas 


whitacad: t. »» N.S.W., Australia. 

Wallsend, mun. bor., ee eo Eng., on 
Tyne R.; coal-mining, shipbldg:, engineering 
jron- and ditonyis Dp. 48,650. 

Walmer, t., Kent, Eng., nr. Deal; holiday resort ; 
agr. seer” . residence of Warden of Cinque Ports; 
p. 5 

Walney, I, off cst. of Lancs, Eng., opposite Barrow. 

Walpole, t., ae A U.S8.A., Dr. Boston; p. 8,409. 

Walpoole, J., dep. of New Caledonia, ‘lies S.E. Of 
Maré (Loyalt 


‘Walsall, ir. Birmingham, Staffs, Eng. ; 


iy 
co, bor., nr. 
coal, iron, limestone, leather, brushes; p. 
113,400. 


Mabon t., S.E. oe ‘Eng., pr. Rochdale; 


. 


wes r 


Holy Cross, urd. dist., Essex, Eng., on 
is R.; abbey; mkt. gardening, cordite; p. 


althamstow, bor., S.W. Essex, Eng.;. 

industl. end reside sub. of London ; Pp. 123,500. 

Waiton and Weybridge, urb. dist., on "Thames R., 
Surrey, Eng.; engineering; ‘anglers’ resort; 


DP. 37,350. 
Waiton-le-Dale, urb. dist., N.E. Lancs, Eng.; 
| Ribble R.; mkt. gardening, cottons; p. 


4,080. 
Walton-on-the-Fill, sub. of Liverpool, Lancs, 
Eng. ; man p. 83,000. 
Walvis ‘Bay, d ist. and spt. adm. by S.W. Africa; 
a. 374sq.m.; fishing, whaling; p. 2,268. 
Wandsbeck, Germany, sub. of bure ; beer, 


ts 
brandy, fobacco: Ps 40,000. 
andsworth, met. 5.W. London, Eng., on 
Wandle R. and Thames R.;  oil-mills, metal- 


‘ 


icles, Australia, 145 m. from 

agr. dist,: p. 7,000. 

8. "Tiida: alt. 2,448 ft.; coal, 

firebri ck: game reserve; p. 10,000. 

Northumberland, aes 23m. long, 

er Es Woodford, mun. . Essex, Eng. ; 
"een sub. of London; p. 62010. 

Wantage, urb. dist., Berks, Eng., in Vale of the 
bier Horse; mkt.; hempen cloth, bras; p. 


Wapakoneta, t., Ohio, U.S.A., nr, Pique; p. 


Wapping, Thames-side dist., London, Eng.; con- . 
tains the London Docks; industl.; p. 3.200. 
wes” Hyderabad, India; p. 92,808. 
., N.S.W., Australia, gub, of Newcastle; 
al ere mines ; Pp. 20,313. 
. Tasmania, Australia; tin mining 
centre ; D. 1,009. 
W: t., Germany, on Diemel R.; industl. 
.. Madhya Pradesh, trib. of Wainganga 
R.; 254m. 
Ware, urb. dist., Herts, Eng., on Lea R.; mit., 
maiting, bricks ; D. 8,832. 
Wareham, mun. bor. Dorset, Eng.; mkt.; brew- 
ing, bricks ; 2,618. 
bere Mecklenburg, Germany ; timber, dairy- 
4 resort ; Dp. 10,362. 
Warfaida, t., N.S.W., Australia, on Gwydyr R., 
pastoral centre. 

Warkworth gmall nt, Northumberland, Eng., nr. 
mouth of Coque 5 cas. ; agr., fishing; p. 713. 
Ww » urd. “ete Wilts, Eng. ; 
malting, engineering ; + P.. 8,708. 
Warnemiinde, spt., Gensel; ferry port for rail 
ogc trial Berlin and Copenbagen ; resort; 

p. b 
Warrego, R., trib. of Darling R., Australia, 400m. | 


long. 

Warren, c., Obio, U.S.A., on Mahoning R.; coal- 
and iron-mining, iron and steel mftg. ; p. 60,000. 

Warren, bor., Penns., U.S.A., on ‘Allegheny Bs 
natural gas, petroleum, Oil-refining ; furniture 
tools; p. 14,891. 

Warrenton, t., C. ws Aaoot Hope, 8. Africa; 
cheese making; p. 2. 

Warrenpoint, spt., at Jar of Carlingford Lough, 
Co. Down, N. Treland; holiday resort; p. 2,733. 

Warrington, co. bor., Lanes, Eng., on Mersey. Be 
ate rolling and drawing, soap, brewing ; 

‘Warrnambool, spt., 


Victoria, Australia; mkt., 
agr., dail 3 D. 9,993. 


Warsaw or Warszawa, prov., Poland, on Vistula 
and Bug Rs.; a. He 900 sd. m.; agr. and in- 
dustl.; p. 2,091,00! 

Warsaw or woe cap., Poland; cath., univ. ; 
rly. centre; iron and steel, footwear, hosiery, 
sugar, tobacco; p. 606,788. 


7 


’ 


agr, mkt., 


Pe, ee eee 


— waste %.. Poland, trib. of Oder R.; 450m, 

‘ Warwick, 1., Queensland, ‘Australia ; corn and 

warwick a # Le Warwick, Eng.; on 
arwick, co. t., mun a $ 
Avon R.; cas.; agr. Sy a brewing, 
_ malting, rope, iron; ce 

‘Warwick, co., Eng. ; 976 sa. m.; coal, iron, 

se rprey fruit, injeatock, motors, metal goods: 

1,846,860. 

oe atwick, a3 Rhode I., My a on Narrangansett 

Bay; cotton mnfs.; p. 28,757. 

Wasatch Mtns., range, “Utah and Idaho, U.S.A. 
Wash, The, bay of N. Sea between Lines and Nor- 
¢ j folk, Eng.; 22 m. long, 15 m. wide; partly 

; (agg ei 
_ -Washa, L., Louisiana, U.S.A.; 14 m. long 
oe Washburne, min. range, Yellowstone |N National 
Park, U-S.A.; highest summit 10,345 ft. 
i Washington, urd. dist., Durham, pags 
engineering, chemicals; 17.160. 
Washington, st., U.S.A.; a. 66,977 sa. m.; coal, 
_ iron, minerals, forests, agr.; cap. Olympia: 
ch, ts. Seattle and Tacome ; D. 1,736,191. 
On, Cap., U.S8.A., in dist. of Columbia, on 
Potomac R.; White House, Capitol, 4 univs., 
mete. ; printing, and engraving; p. 898,000. 
Washington, t., Penns., U.S.A. ; aoe petroleum, 
steel, glass, Chemicals ; Pp. 27, 

Washington I., Pacific Ocean (Gilbert and Ellice 

Is. col.); a. 6 sq. m., coral atolls; copra; p. 


86, 

wechita, R., Arkansas and Louisiana, U.S.A, 
trib. of Red R,; 400 m. 

Wasmes, t., Belgium, nr. Mons; coal-mint 

Wasauehal, ¢., Nord, France ; textiles, Ganmiokkz 
oil refineries; p, 11,707. 

Wast Ah ., Cumberland, Eng., nr. Keswick ; 


3 
Watt, ur urd. dist., on est. Somerset, Eng. ; fishing, 
iron works; p. 2.515. 
Waterbury, c., on Naugatuck R., Conn., U.S.A.; 
watches, pins, brass goods, electric and photo- 
__ graphic goods, chemicals; p. 109,500. 
hci co., Munster, Ireland ; . 721 sq. m.; 
livestock, fisheries; p. 76.1 


coal, 


aa 


4 —-watetto » 00. t., spt, Ireland, on ‘Bakr R.; cath; 
brewing, fishing: p. 28,332. 

Waterloo, t.. NSW. Australia, 

wei vil., Belgium : battle, 1815; p. 7,362. 
Waterloo, c., Iowa, JB.A., on Cedar R.; agr, 
__ produce: and tools ; 17 

Wiige26,, Bees ena Use on L, Seneca; p. 
Waterloo~(with-Seatorth), urb, dist. Lancs., Eng., 


at mouth of Mersey R.: p. 15,447. 

roo 4. Transvaal, 8. Africa, on Sand R.; 
cattle; agr. centre. 

Watertown, ¢., Conn., U.S.A.; plastics, 


textiles, 
hardware, wire products ; D. 8,787, 


Watertown, t., Mass., U.S.A. on Charles R.; 
arsenal; p. 35,427 
Watertown, 0., NY. U.S.A., on Black R.; 


carriage wks., steam- -engines, silk, agr. tools; 


. 34,400. 
Watertown, t., 5. Dakota, 
meat-packing ; Pp. 10,989. 
Watertown, 0, Wisconsin, U.S.A., on Rock R.; 
univ.; mnfs.; p. 11,301. 
Waterville, C., Maine, U.S.A., on Kennebec R.; 
uniy.; cotton mnfs., as wks. ; D. 16,688. 
Watervliet, c. N.Y., U.S.A., on Hudson RS 
eer tté iron goods, woollens, asbestos goods : 
Dp. ° 
( Wattord, mun. bor., mkt. t., on Colne R., Herts, 
5 Ene. ; printing and paper industries ; Pp. "3, 120. 
4 ee "urd. dist., Yorks., Eng. ; coal, 
uarrying; p. 13,780, ° 
Watling British Te "Bahamas, W. Indies, reputed 
landing place of Columbus. 
Watlington, t., oe Eng.; lace; p, 1,386. 
Watson’s Bay, N.S.W., Australia, nr. Sydney ; 
holiday resort, 
Watten, par., Caithness, Scot.: p. 934. 
‘Waittenscheid, t., Germany; coal, brushes, planes, 
iron ware; p. 60,823. 
ee PP , Norfolk, Eng., on Wissey R.; mkt.; 


* Waitrélos, ¢, France, nr. Lille; textiles, mnfs. : 
P. 35,000. 


ei Ses SG 


U.S.A.; machinery, 


Notts, Aa Jenseenne) gravel ; “et wens. caD., =i prov., Anelo-Reyntion 


Sudan; p. 


mer resort, steel, 
livestock, Fa” centre; Dp. te 
Waukesha, t., Wisconsin, U.S. 
Woes Wis US.A., ‘en ‘Wisdonatis 
CO) 
tim ve) Thaners pare ei leather, silver fox 


; health: resort 


waukee; p. 27,769. 


nt 


’ 


. 
$ 


8. F i ie 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., sub. of Mik 


Wave Hill, N. Terr., Australia; cattle sin.; p. 52._ ; 


Waveney, R., Norfolk and Suffolk, Eng.; 50 m™. 


long. 
Waverie,t, _N.S.W., Australia, sub. of Sydney. | 
Waverly, ¢ 
Me o N.Y., U.S.A.; dairying, tr.. centre; 


wairetree dist., SE. Lanes., Eng., sub, of Liver: 
residtl. and indust!. 
waraha chie, i., Texas, U.S.A.; 


Waycross, t., Georgia, U.S.A.; rly. wks., ee 
re8 stores, machinery, agr. products; Pp. 
I 

Waynesboro, t., Penns., U.S.A.; industl.; p. 


Wazan or Ouezzan, sacred c., Morocco; p. 23,509. 
Waziristan, 


dist., N.W. frontier, Pakistan ; mtns.;— 


a. 5,000 sq. m. 


Towa, U.S.A., on Cedar R.; Leora Fa - 


‘ 
7 

; 
“ 
‘ 


} 


rly. centre: p. 


Weald, The, wooded and pastoral tract 8.E. Eng., — 


extending from Folkestone, Kent, 

Surrey, Hants, and Sussex to the sea about 
Beachy Head. 

Wear, R., Durham, Eng.; 60m. 

bis bn R., Cheshire, E 
45m 

Weaver Hills, Staffs, Eng.; alt. 1,300 ft. 

We el , Missouri, U.S.A. ; lead, zinc mining ; 
D. 

Webster, i., Mass., U.S.A., on French R.; textiles, 
footwear; Pp. 73, 186. 

aoe Grove, ay Missouri, U.S.A.; p. 78,394. 

Weddell Sea, arm of S. Atiantic o.. 3 Antarctica ; 
whaling and epee 


<i carriages ; 
Staffs, Eng., nr. Wolver- 
coal-mining, locks and keys; p, 


production of 


16,760. 

Wed Zem, i., Fr. Morocco; impt. 
phosphate : DP. 12,223. 
echawken, ¢., NJ., US.A. } 
centre; mnfs.; p. 14,363. 

Weiden, ¢., Bavaria, Germany; 
lumber ; ‘porcelain, ‘glass ; Dp. 19,686. 

Weidenau, te Rhine-Westphalia, Germany ; 
mining; iron, steel, copper; p. 10,973. 

Weerdt, t. Netherlands ; industl.; p. 20,242. 

Wethatwel, spt., Shantung, hina; formerly 

British coaling stn.; summer resort ; vp. 


200, 
Weihsien, t., on Shantung Peninsula, China. 
Weimar, c., ‘Germany, on Im R.; cap, of Thurin- 
gia; cloth, leather, ‘pook-printing tr.; residence 
of Goethe, "Schiller, and Liszt; p. 49,327. 
Weinbirge, t. , Czechoslovakia, sub. of Prague. 
Weinheim, a aden, Germany : 
machinery, s0ap; Cas. ; 852. 
Weisshorn, min. peat, Swlteeinene alt. 14,804 ft, 
Weisskirchen, see Crkva, 
Weih, spt., Hejaz, Bonds Arabia, 


Welford, er orthants., Eng.; p. 2,020. 
Mera , Ont., Canada, on Welland Canal: 
Welland, Pg hopes and Lincoln, Hng., 
meh) mista the Wash 4a Taste ae 
ellan: connec rie and 0: 
N. ‘America ; 27 m. long, ad 


Wellesley, ¢., Mass., U.S.A.; residtl.; p. 15,127. 

Wellesley Is. a group, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
belonging to Queensland, Australia. 

Wellingbo: Northants, Eng., on 


rough, wrb. dist., 
Nene R.; mkt., footwear, iron smelting, 
mkt. t., Shre 


brewing; p. 28,200, 

Wellington, lait dist. 
8 Eng, ; coal, agr. Roane ironw: 
ancient name was Town, 


hropshire, Meath . its 
atling becai 
stood on the line of Watling Street ; ve 11 580. 


through — 


long ; 
Eng., trib. of Mahiey RS 


coal depot, rly. 
cattle trade, 


leather, wine, — 


use it 


* 


eyrt he 


a eed ¢ 


_ Wesel, t., ‘Germany, on Lippe R.; me’ 
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footwear; p. 173,520, 
ellington, 


em D. 2,505. 
Wi eins. U.S.A. ; 
Lien ar eOnio, USA": rly.centre; furniture: 


Wellsville, c., Ohio, U 0 
, Se ihio R.; coal- 
Weis, ¢., Austria ; 


welwsn Garden City, urd. dist, Herts, Eng:; 
cereal products, steelwork, plastics: p. 18,090. 
Wem, urd. dist., Salop, Eng., nr. Shrewsbury; 


mkt., 4 malting; p. 2,360 

Wembley, mwn. bor., Middx., Eng.; light industry, 
sports centre; p. 132,600. 

75 par., Fife, Scot.; coal-mining; p. 
emyss Bay, ¢., Renfrew, ; holida: 

‘Wenatchee, i. 5 Washing U.S.A; lice 

on, P. 

Wendover, ¢., B , Eng., nr. Aylesbury ; f 

a Vaner. 2 
ener, L., see 

Wenersborg, see Vi 

Wengen, vil., Bernect Obetiand, Switzerland ; 
alt. 4, ft.; resort; p 

Wwe or Wenlock, mun. bor. Salop, 
Eng. ; and coal; p. 14, 


iron 840. 

ensum, R., Norfolk, ‘Eng.; flows 30 m. te Yare 
R. at Norwich. 

Wepener, ¢., Orange Free State, 8S. Africa: battle 
1900; ye "2,199. 


fpres; tobacco fac- 


Werra, 2. Germany, trib. of Weser R.; Apdo 
goods, 
cement, potteries, sugar-refineries, flour-mills ; 
D 
a R,., Germany ; 440m, long; navigable for 


Wesermiinde, t., Bremen, Germany, on Weser R., 
may Bremerhaven; brewing, bricks; p. 


wessel, 7. off N.E. cst., N. 


Terr., A 
8. - 


ustralia. 
Eng., included Berks, 


he 
4 DP. 36,364. 
state, India; delta of Ganges; rice, 
jute, rs mn as cap. Calcutta; a. 29,473 sa. m.; 


West Brom ms 
coal, iron, smelting, machinery, tools and ane 


Philadelphia H . . BEE. 
s p. 13,289. 


prov., Belgium; a. 1,249 sa. m.; 
eee ee aon 


est Ham, co. bor., Essex, Eng., sub. to E, Lon- 
eee bordered “by Thames and Lea Rs.; 
atta extensive docks, sugar-refining, rubber, 


-wks. ; 173,600. 
“hte ea U.S.A. ; te sub. of 
nire f dairying, 


Wenipbl 
flour, paper, soap; D. 72,370. 
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soap, candies, 


5. 
urb. dist., Norfolk, Eng.; 
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West Haven, bor,, Conn., U.S.A., sub. of New 
Haven; p. 32, 
West Indies or Antilles, I. eTown, in the Atlantic, 


ween the hag and 

the G. of from the Atlantic; sugar, 
tobacco, fruits, cotton, cocoa; p. 
West ‘Lothisa, 7 Sco at 
c0., t.; & 120 sa. m.; s 

coal, iron; co. t. thgow ; p. 85,933. 78 
West Monroe, ?#., La., U.S.A., sub. of Monroe ; 


paper, cottonseed oil, wood 
West New York, ¢., New Jersey, U.S.A., on ed: 
son con Re rain ‘elevators, silks, rubber goods, 
Dp. 39 
West Grange , New Jersey, USA: industl.; p-. 


Saree Penns., U.S.A.; coal-mining > 


West Point, military sin., N-Y., bt e on Hud- 
son R., Military Academy ; nA 1,350 
West > CO, XI D. 3,580 
PE., mtn., Col., oR: 4 vat, 13 ‘a28 i. 
ingteld’ t., Mass. U.S.A.; ind ’ Bp 


ustl, ; 
West Virginia, st. U.S.A.; a. 24,090 sa. m.; coal, 
salt, petroleum, so (cereals, a ep teceol. pastoral : 
cap. Charleston 1,915,000. 
West Warwick, t., ‘Rhode L. U.8.A.; p. 18,188. 
West Wyalong, » ENS.W. “Australia ; gold; rly. 
> Be 
Maine, U.S.A.; paper, cottons, 
silks; p. 11,087, 
Westbury, urb: dist., Wilts, Eng. ; 3 Br Figg: begaed 
woes bricks, glove mnfs. ; vp. 6 
poe he Kent, Eng., nr. Lt oe mkt. ; 


westerly, i. Rhode I, U.8.A. ;.-holiday resort; 
Western 


New Jersey, U.S.A.; p. 18,458. 
Ww Sea, t., ent, +» Dr. Margate; 
agr., : p. 4,554. 
Ww » urb. dist., 8.4. Lancs, Eng.; 
coal-m cottons: p. 14,950. 
Westland, prov., 8. L., New Zealand: 2. 4,880 sq. 


m. ; coal, age gold; cap. Hokitika ; p. 18,000. 

Westmanland, see Vastmanland. 

Westmeath, co., Leinster, Ireland; a. 708 sq. m.; 
pasture, agr., dairying; with much bog; co, t, 
Mullingar ; P- 64,880. 

Westminster, 


, metropolitan 
the Thames, “Middx. Eng., Wo of City of London ; 
contains Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Abbey, Government offices, Royal Palaces 
(Buckingham Palace and St. James’s); p. 


760. 

estmorland, co Eng. ; 739 sd. m., 

ee pate of. the tae District (Windermere, 

etc.); sheep, oats, 

industry ; cap. Appleby ; 
66,570. 


Ww mun, fomereets Eng., on 
Bristol Channel ; eee resort; p. 39,830. 

Wi see N. e- W 

Westport; he dist., spt., Mee Ireland, on W. 

» cereals ; D. 3,238 

New Zealand, on Buller R.; 


in D. "4,686. 
. Conn., U.S.A., : 9. BOB. ; woollens, 


1,270. 
Westward Ho!, vil., N. Devon, Eng.; seaside 


regort. 

Wiogewolst Roeninnd: Australia; coal- mining. 

Wetherby, ¢. ain, ose aay Pi Wharte R.; 
g 

U.S.A.; oldest regular 

oo st. prison; agr. imple- 


17,857. 
eee. mtn., Switzerland. ; alt. 12,165 ft. 
Weizlar, t., Germany, on Lahn R.; cath.; iron- 
ay I chemicals, gloves, optical asian? 
17,4 
Wowoke t. Okla., U.S.A. ; oil wells; agr., bricks, 
petrol; p. 10, 315. 
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. - ae a » - ee a. Ae 


Wexford, maritime co., prov. Leinster, SE. Tre- 


land; a, 901 sq. m.; pacer, agr., dairying, | 


fishing; cap. W.; D. 91,7 
See ee fod te, on Slaney R., Toinster, SE. Treland ; 
p. 12 


; Wess R., Fanta, Surrey, Eng., trib. of Thames R.; 
85 m 


Wevburn,t., LP oop age 2 a7. 

Weymouth an eleombe , mun, bor., spt., 
Dorset, Eng.; boatbldg., stone, bricks, holiday 
resort; p. 36.0 020. 

Weymouth, t. Mass., U.8.A.; footwear mnf.; p. 
30,000. 

Whakatane, t., N.I., New Zealand; p. 1,460. 

Whales, Bay of, inlet in Ross Dep., Antarctica ; 
exploration base. 

Whalsey J., Shetlands, Scot. 

Whangarei, t., New Zealand ; agr., fruit; p. 7,240. 

Wharfe, R., W.R. Yorks, Eng., trib. of Ouse R.; 
60 m. 

Wheeling, c., cap., W. Virginia, U.S.A., on Ohio 
R.; rly. and commercial centre, iron and steel, 
‘pottery; p. 62,875. 

Whernside, mtn., W.R. Yorks, Eng.; alt. 2,414 ft. 

Whi urb. dist., Durham, Eng., nr. Gates- 
head ; eoal-mining, iron and steel, chemicals, 
rope mnf.; p. 22,890. 

Whitburn, burgh, on Almond R., W. Lothian, 
Scot.; coal, limestone ; Pp. Ste: 


‘Whitby, urb. dist. spt., at mouth of Esk R., NR. 


Yorks., Eng. ; abbey ; Be yr? resort ; fisheries, 
shipbldg., jet mnfs.; p. 11,970. 

Whitby (formerly Windsor), a Canada, on L, 
Ontario; p. 5,046, 

Whitchureh, par., Hants, Eng.; brewing, paper- 
making; p, 2 461, 
Whitchurch, urd. dist., Salop, Eng., nr. Shrews- 

bury; mkt., malting, cheese; D. 6,902, 


Whitchurch, vil., lamorgan, W: ales, on Taff R., 
nr. Llandaff. 
we scr Arkansas, U.8.A., trib. of Mississippi 


a m. 
White, R., Yukon, Canada. 
bid ty R., Indiana, U.S.A., trib. of Wabash R.; 


830 m, 
White, R., Arkansas, Missouri, U.S.A., trib. of 
Mississippi R.; 800m. long, 800 m. navigable, 
White Horse, t., 8. Yukon, Canada; p. 440. 
White Mtns., part of Appalachian system, New 


Hampshire, U.8.4.; highest summit, Mbt. 
Washington, : 805 ft, 

White Plains, ¢ .. N.Y. U.S.A, on Bronx R.; : 
residtl.; battle 1776; p. 40,325. 


White Russia, see Byelorussia, 

White Sea or G. of Arkangelsk, inlet of the Arctic 
Ocean, U.S.S.R.; a. 47,346 sq. m 

Whiteadder, R., Berwick, Scot., trib. of Tweed a 
34 (p. 13, 060. 

Whitefield, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; cotton mnf.; 

Whitehall, t., N.Y., U.S. A., at head of L, Champ- 


lain ; timber tr. p. 4,851, 
Whitehaven, mun. bor., spt,. Cumberland, Eng. ; 


coal, iron, bricks; p, 23, 

Whitehe ad, t.,-co “Antrim, N. Ireland; seaside 
resort; p. 1,279. 
hitehouse, os Yukon, Canada; airport; oil 
refinery; p. 8,000. 


ae roval’ burgh, Wigtown, Scot.; cath. : 

p 

Whitley Bay, wrb. dist., ee tee Eng. ; 
seaside resort ; plastics ; D. 32, 
‘eh st Sierra Nevada, California, U.S.A, ; 
a 

Whitstable, oh dist., spt., Kent, Eng., nr. Canter- 
bury ; holiday resort, oysters ; Dp. 1%, 170, 

Whittington or Whittington Moor, par., Derby, 
ek ik Chesterfield ; coal-mining, iron, steel: 


Whittlesey, urb. dist., I. of Ely, Eng.; bricks, 
mkt. gardening; p. 8,576. 

Whitworth, wrb. dist., S.B. Lanes., Eng.; cottons, 
coal, slate ; Dp. 7,426. 

Whyalla, spb., 8. Australia ; 
shipbldg. industries ; 
pigiron; p. 8,000. 


impt. steel and 
exports ironstone and 


Whydah, est t., Dahomey, Fr. W. Africa, 
Wichita, t., Arkansas valley, Kansas, U.S.A.; rly, 
wks.; il refineries and equipment ; meat- 


packing centre in agr, and stock-raising re- 
gion; p. 114,966, 


Wichita, R.. ‘Texas, U.S.A,, trib. of Red R. ; 
Bald Fails, ¢ a 


225 4 
. Texas, U.S.A. ; + oil refining ; ; 


(cap.), D. 3, 197, Bray, and Arklow ; ‘pe 60, 340.” 


Wick highest 


Widnes, mun. bor., Lancs, a‘ : 
iron, copper, soda, candles, soap, manures; p. 
48,090. f 

Wied, R., a trib. of Rhine R. ~ 

bal Neustadt, ¢!. nr. vo Lower Austria: 

achinery, iene: D. 28,789. , 

% rot ; oe surgical instru- 
ments, ‘<u DP. 188,370. 

Wigan, co. bor , S.W. Lancs, Eng.: coal, cotton, 
fron nh chemicals ; Pp. 84,780. 

Wight, I. of, English Channel: a. 147 sq. m.; 
wheat, sheep, cement; holiday resort; ch. ts.: 
Newport. Cowes, Ryde: p. 93,150. 

bd > 07> ge . dist., Leicester, Eng. ; rly. wks.; p. 


750. 

Wigton, es Coenen, Eng.; mkt., textiles, 
malting; p. 3 
bape AE ak op co., on Irish Sea, S.W. Scot. ; 
&. 485 sq. m.; oats, wheat, agr., dairying ; cap. 
W.; Dp. 31.635. {p. 1,493. 
Wigtown, burgh, on W. Bay, Scot.: fishery; p. 
bid Scape t., S. of Hamburg, Germany; p. 


bai agy ven, spt., Germany, good harbour; p. 

$3,729. 

Wilkes-Barre, ¢c., Penns., U.S.A., on Susquehanna 
R.; coal- , machinery, ‘locomotives, iron 
and steel, textiles; p. 90,000. 

Wilkes Land, Antarctica ; featureless plateau, 
alt. 9,500 ft.; immense glaciers; claimed by 
Australia, 

burg, bor., Penns., ae Pittsburgh sub, ; 
residtl.; timber wks. ; D. 29.853. 

Wier, 2 R., Oregon, US. A., trib. of Columbia 

Willemstad, cap., Netherlands Antilles, on Curacao 


T.3 yp. 40,597. 

Will » urb. dist., Staffs, Eng., nr. Wolver- — 
hampton; coal, iron, brass, locks : P. 30,630. 
Willesden, mun, bor., Midax., Eng. ; : rly. wks. ; 

residtl. and industi. ; Pp. 181,320. 
Williamsburg, c., Virginia, U.S.A.; > oldest in- 

corporated ¢. in America; p. 3,942 
Willi illiamsport, c., Penns., US.A., on ‘Deauchadns 

R.? Ty: centre, timber, machinery, silks; 

summer resort; p. 45,000. 

jiamstown, spt, Victoria, Australia, at mouth 
of Yarra Yarra R.; shipbidg., rly wks., meat ; 
D. 26,907. 
LE ce 


+ textiles, 


:, Australia, 
ilmette, t., eae U.S.A; residtl. sub. Chicago: 


¢., spt., Delaware, U.S.A., on D, R.: 
Ns gunpowder, machinery,” iron-' and 
steel-wks.; p. 112,5 
Wilmington, spt., Ne, 48.4: 
tobacco, timber, fertilizers ; 
chemicals ; D. 33,407 
cae urd, dist., 


+ exports cotton, 
shipbldg., textiles, 


Cheshire, Eng., on Bollen 


eA Stockport; residtl., ‘cotton munfs. ; Pp. 
Wilsden, ¢., W.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Bradford ; 
om mnfs, ; + dD. 2,500. 
Wilson, t., N. Garctinn, U.8.A.; tobacco, cotton, 
Wier § SP. 25, ve F 
n’s Promontory, juts in 
victor, Anat ral t to Bass Strait, 
on, mun. bor ilts, FE 
felt: p. 3,453, apiece ae 


ilton, par., Roxburgh, Scot.; p. 3,436, 
wie SW. inland c0., Pee a. 1,345 sa 
cap, Salisbury; p. 386, 070." 
ral W. Australia; p. 1,181, 
mun. bor., Surrey, Eng., Sw sub. of . 
residtl,; famous common and. 
V4 peal famous tennis _ tournament ; 


ea | 


NW. dt. Victoria, Australia; a. 


t, OFS S. Aftica; was the first cap. 
> trading centre; D. 3,795. a 
t., agr., brew- 


. produce; p. 28,140. " 
Winchester, t., Kentucky, U.S.A.; aer., gn 
iz. 
: Winchester, t., Mass.. U.S.A.. sub. as Pp. 
Winchester, . Virginia, U.S.A., in Shenandoah 


valley; p. 12,095. 

| Windau, see Ventspils. nit we sill 
Eng. L., estmorland 
ge outlet to Morecambe Bay; 10 m. long, 


> pulp, paper; p. 


til : 3 
Curacao (a. 447 sq. m., p. 91,450), Aruba ie. 
181 sq. m., “ 47,932), Bonaire (a. 290 sa. in., 


ward Passage, channel, 60 m. wide, between 


ra Cuba and Hai 
Wintela n Kansas, U.S.A., on Walnut R.; educa- 


_ __ tional and commercial centre, ae p. 9,506. 
2: W t., N.S.W., Sgr en 
= W. Africa: *D. 15,920. 


A.; 27 m. long. 


univ.; rly. centre, ch. world wheat mkt. ; flour, 
, cottons, agr. implements, machinery; 

Dp. 221,960. 
Winnipeg, L., Manitoba, Canada, 40 m. N. of 
ead ¢.; 260 m. long, 25-60 m. wide; 


several large Is. (Reindeer, 70 sq. m.; 
Big 1, 60 sq. m.). 
Winnipegosis, L., Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 


Canada; a. (exclusive of Is.) 2,000 sa. m.; 50 

m. W. of L. Winnipeg, into which it drains. 
innispesaukee, L., New Ham Pay as 
24m. ge 

Winona, c., , U.S.A., on Mississippi R.; rly. 

or is “grain tr., medicines, shoes, furs ; 


7,000. 

& whiooskt or Onion, R., Vermont, U.S.A.; 90 m. 

/ long Ip. 13,342. 

Winschoten, ¢., Netherlands, nr. German frontier : 

Winsford, ‘urb. dist., Cheshire, Eng., on Weaver R. ; 

salt; Dp. 24, 060. 

Winslow, ¢., Bucks, Eng.; mkt., agr. centre; 

iter. 0 

W: vil., Derby, Eng.; p. 1,532. 

Winsto: ston Salem, i. N. eae 'U.S.A.; tobacco 

-_winterswie Nethertanes ¢ industl.; p. 21,261. 

Winterthur, t., ‘on Eulach R., *Zirrich, Switzerland ; 
tly. centre, locomotives, machines, cottons, 


r 
wine; p. 64,700. 


grighs poet ye 


the 


a 
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Winterton, Lindse 4 Eng.; mkt. 
implements, t bricks ; p.1 y et Me 

Winthrop, cst. ¢, Mass., U.8.A.; residtl. sub. of 
Boston, summer resort; p. 16,768. 

Wipper, BR: Germany, trib. of Rhine R.5 50 m. 

Wipper, R.. Germany, trib. of Saale R.! 40 m. 

Wipper, B.. Gerr Germany, ein. tapes BS ae m. 
Wirkswo y, Eni ‘ 

Wirral, urb. dist. W. Cheshire, pat a? tween 
estuaries say and Mersey ; D. a7. wate. 


by oa mun, bor., on Nene R., I. of Ely, Cambs., 
mkt. . fruits, agr. implements; 
wt U.S.A.; 54,715 ; 
at sq. m.; 4 
(cereals), "estes vestock, timber, minerals ; oa 
Madison ; Milwaukee; p. 3,309,000. 


. & 
Wisconsin, R., “Wisconsin, U.S.A., trib. of Missis- 


Sieh cannot, 
ini 
Motherwell rly. wks., engin ” a me 


Wiske, R., N.R. Yorks, Eng., trib. of Swale R.; 


ismar, fortfd. spt., on the Baltic, Germany; 
shipbidz., sailcloth, paper; p. 27,493. 
t.. ig ey 8. ‘Africa: nit? stn.; 
+ carbide, cyanide; p. 1 
Witham, 2., Rutland and Lincs, Eng.; 80 m. 


long. 
Witham, urb. dist., Essex, Eng.; agr., smnkt. 
; Dp. 8,367. 
W urb. dist., E.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. 
Patrington holiday resort; agr., fishing; p. 


Withington, ¢. 8.E. Lancs., Eng., residtl. sub. ‘of 
Manchester; industl. ; D. 15,000. 
Lancs, Eng. ; textiles, stone, 
paper; Pag 2,837. 


Witney, Oxford, Eng.; twoollens, blankets, 
ee "D. 6,710. 

Witten, i, Germany, on Rubr RB.; iron, glass, 
machinery; p. 72,610. 

Wittenberg, i, Germany, on Elbe R.; univ.; 
machinery, textiles; Tathies inaugurated 
Reformation by burning Papal bull, 1520; p. 


24,840. 
ittenberge, t., Germany, on Elbe R.; woollens, 
tly. wks.; p. 25,652. 

Witwatersrand, . Transvaal, 8. Africa; gold- 
mining; p. 1, Ae, "929. 

Wivenhoe, urb.' disi., Essex, Eng., on Colne R.; 
shipbld¢g., oysters; Dp. 2,435. 

Wloclawek, t., port, on Vistula R., _ N. Poland ; 


2 


Wo 
p. 19, 751. 

Wodehouse, dist., C. Prov., 8. Africa; ch. t. 

rdrec! 

Woking, urb. dist., Surrey, Eng., on Wey R.; 
er” paper mftg., printing ; “eakts residtl. ; 
D. 47,130. 

Wokingham, mum. bor., nr. Reading, Berks, Eng. ; 
mkt., agr.; p. 8, iy 

Wolds, The, chalk hill range, Lincoln, Eng.; 
pastoral; 45 m. long. 


Wolds, The, dist., "ER. Yorks, ng.; agr.: 
pecweet: see also Yorkshire Wolds. 
Wolte, 7. , in L. of 1,000 Is., St. Lawrence R., 


Canada. 
Wolfsberg, ¢., Austria; holiday resort; 1665. 
Wolin (Wollin), I., in the Baltic bchish) 
133 sq.m.; p. 21,000. 
Wollaston, L., N.W. ee Canada; 50 m. long. 
Wollongong, Greater, t., N.S.W., ‘Australia; coal- 


_ ae jron- and steel-wks., dairying; p. 
Wolmaransstad, t., Transvaal, 8. Africa; dia- 
monds; p. 3,567 é 


Wolsingham, Durham, Eng., on Wear K.; 
woollens, foal agr. tools, marble; p. 3,535. 
Wolstenholme, N. Labrador, 


Wolverhampton. co. dor., Staffs, Eng.; ironwks., 
coal, metal goods, electrical engineering, elec. 


apparatus, motor vehicles, rayon, nylon; p. 
waiverley, par., Worcs., Eng.; dairy farming ; 
D. 


Waiverton, urb. dist., nr. Stony Stratford, Bucks, 
Eng.; rly.-carriage wks.; p. 13,480. 


Wombwell, urb. dist, W.R. Yorks, Eng.; coal-— 


mining, bricks; p. 18,640. 


ser. 


a.- 


Newfoundland, 


A“ 


<M Korea: exports tice, cattle, a 
D. 67,00 
Victoria, Austraiia : cael: p> 


ik Wooburn, 4 Bucks Eng.; paper; p. 5,000. 1 
5% » Woodbrides — dist, Suffolk, jin Pon Debas Bes 
: if wks, ; 
yt vodbric 3 ie Ret ; tiles, bricks, terra- 
Vs 2 191, 

: oo & gel Jersey, U.S.A., nr. Philadel- ne 
- __phia; p, 8, ; 

1 Green. . bor., Middx., E N. sub., Pare: Bree D. 55,604, 
Wood tre D. 53.040 pee Witrzen, é Germany on Mulde R.; 3 cath, cs 
_. Woodhall "spa. ir. ‘dist., Lines, Eng.; health eu iron. machinery, biscuits o p. 18,000 
, Northern Terr., Australia; shallow, | Wyandotte, ¢.. on Detroit R., Mich., USA. A 
‘ bare HD > Varies in area. 7 


chemicals; p. 33.500. 
‘Woodside, ae Aberdeen, Scot., on Don R.; 
5 paper; Dp. 7,698. 
Be. \Woodstock, t., Ontario, Canada, on Thames R.; 
- dairying, woollens, agr. tools; p. 12,461, 
Woodstock, mun, bor. Oxford, Eng., on Glynne 
R.; glove mnfs.; Blenheim Palace: p. 1,722. 


tre. i 
Wye, R., Eng. and Wales; 180 m. long. 
rooler, t., Northumberland, Eng., on Till R.; Wyndham, ty on Cambridge G., W. Australia; ee 
cattle, sheep mkts; p. 1,577. 


390. 
ey N.S.W., Australia, sub. of Sydney. bh oy me 4, N ‘wa > Eng.; mkt.; brewing, 
Woolgar, t., Queensland, Australia; gold. e P. Bats 


Woolwich, metropolitan. bor., London, Eng., on » S. “Africa, nr. Cape Town, — 
Saf Thames R.; royal arsenal and dockyard, peter ae Australia. 
military academy; p. 149,200. U.S8.A.; a. 97,506 sa. m.; live- 
Woonsocket, ¢., on eachdiae R., Rhode I., tock, agr.,” coal-mining, minerals: cap. 
U.S.A.; textiles, rubber goods; Pp. 52,000. Cheyenne; _p. 275,000. } 
Weoreen ¢., Ohio, U.S.A.; univ.; agr. centre; p. | Wy. NEE Penns., U.S.A. on Fee” 


; ee 30'm. long; coal. 
‘Wootton Basset, see Cricklade and Wootton Bassett. Wyre, R., Lancs, Eng.; 28 m. long. 

Worcestershire, midland co., Eng., W. of Warwick ; | Wyvis, Ben, min., Scot., see Ben Wyvis. y 
a, 699 sa. m.; agr., pasturage, hops, orchards, / 
minerals, mnfs. ; > D. 521,830. x ’ 


Worcester, c., co. bor., on Severn R., Eng. ; cath.; 
porcelain wks., iron agen Pp. 62 020. Xaltocdn, L., Central Mexico. 
, Xanten, ¢, Rhine proy., Germany; cath.; p. 


a 


, Eng., nr. Canterbury; mkt, ; eer. 


Worcester, t., C, Proy., 8. Af 

 __ ostri friobfarma fag. tanning; p. 18,399. 

Worcester, ¢., Mass., U.S.A. ; uniy, : iron, footwear, 

ie tools; p, 204,230, 

. Workington, mun. bor., spt., Cumberland, Eng., 
at pth of Derwent R.: coal, iron, steel, 
shipbldg., cycles, motors; p. 28.910. 

ae mun, bor., Notts, Eng, ; - coal-mining 
ber, glassworks, brewing, malting ; DP. 32, 050. 

_ Worms, c., Germany; cath.; wine centre ; chemi- 

Ti cals, jeath hers, tobacco, machiner > Dp. 51,946. 

Worms Head, promontory, on Glamorgan est., 

Gower Peninsula, Wales. 

Worshorongh, urb. dist, W.R. Yorks, Eng.; coal- 
mining, timber-wks., “gunpowder ; Pp. 14,100. 
Worsley, urd. dist., . Lancs, Eng. ; H cottons, 

bricks, iron, coal: p. 26,810. 
Worthing, mun. bor., W. Sussex, Eng.; holiday 
resort, mkt. gardening ; Dp. 67,880, 
Wotton-under-Edge, ty Gloucester, Eng., nr, 
Stroud; mkt., agr, centre, woollens; p. 3.121. 

Wowoni L., Celebes, Indonesia, 

Wragby, Dar. Lindsey, Eng. ; p. 463. 

Wrangel, J., off N. est., USSR, ch Taecidhel pore 

nec ee Alaska, USA; 


Xanthi,.t. Greece, on Mesta R.; tobacco; p. 
Xanthus, ruined c., Turkey, oe xX. R. i 
t, Brazil. nr. Peixe 
Xauen, ¢., Spanish Morocco ; — 14,473, 
Xenia, c., Ohio, U.S.A., in Miami valley; twine, 
footwear, agr. centre: PD. 10,633. 
Xeres, = Jerez de la Frontera. 
Xilitla, f., Mexico; p. 2,092. 
R, Brazil, ‘trib. of the Amazon; 1,300 m.; 
navigable for steamers 110 m. 
icaloo, ruins, Mexico. 
Xochimileo, L., Mexico, formerly contiguous with | 
L. Tezcuco, y 
Xochimiloo, ¢., Mexico, on L. X.; p., 14,370, 
7m ane. ¢., Lower Egypt, cap. in 17th century — 


Xuear or Juvar, R., Spain; 200 m. long. J 


Y 


Y or Ii, arm, Zuider Zee, Netherlands, joined to 
N. Sea by canal. : 
Yablonovy, mtns., Siberia, U.S.S, R., E. of L. Bai- 
kal ; highest peak, Chokondo, alt. 8 1048 ft, 
Yakabo, t., N. Nigeria, Af Africa, 
Yakima, i. Washington, U.S.A.; agr., livestock; 
- | eb 808. hington, U.S.A. 1 
Washington, + 208 m, : 
| i SE oy 
ova, t., ‘a, nr. Scu ; 
big doe te << ON Group, Japan, S. of — 
Kyushu ; mitns., fores' 
Yakutsk, A.S.S.R.. USS; > & 1,530,253 sq. m.; 


p, W.; D. 1 sal 
Weoviaw (Breslau), c., Poland, on Oder R.; univ. ; 
rly. carriages ; glass, beet-sugar, chemicals : 


D. oat, 000. gold-mining; p. 400,5 
r Wrotham, t rr tiie Hng., nr, Sevenoaks; hops, | Yakutsk, ¢., on Lena, ee . "10,913. 
ss fruit; p. 4 Yala, t., S.'Siam; tin mt 


Wroxeter, 2. "Salt Eng., on Severn R., ny, 
ury. 
bidet? 7a par., Norfolk, Eng.; yachting centre; 


wuchang, ¢., China, on Yangtze Kiang R., 
opposite Hankow; cottons, tea: commercial 
centre; p. 250,000. 

Wuchow, river port, Kwangsi prov., China: on 
Si-Kiang R.; tr. centre; exports tung oil, 
hides, aniseed ; Dp. 90,000. 

Wuhu, treaty port, China, on Yangtze Kiang R.; 
tea, silk, coal; p. 135,385. 


ning, 
vit B par., ion Eng., on Medway R.; dhe 


Ocea 
goer: on Tunfs R, Bulgaria ; ruined movaves y 
corn tr.3 P. 30,3. 


Yamethin, dist, Upper, B a: forests, 
Wupper, &., Germany, trib. of Rhine R.; 40m rice; ch, t. ¥.; r 9.291. sia oak: orests, 4 


Wuppertal, township (incl. Barmen, Elberfeld ete.), Yamina, t., Gambia, Ww. Africa; p. 6, 700. s ¥ 


> | 
‘ + ; P 7 
’ 
| ’ ms Shh tos pent ho 
ial ee ' “ es oer Ty 


R., Siberia. US..n.; 1,000 m. long. 
business 


i, Japan; E 
BiB 50087. aan: se 
Se ee 
_ Yanco, t., ot Ww W.. Australia ; pod eg deat 
Yangchow, c., op Canal; com- 
Y¥ Kiang, ®., China; 9,500 m. lone: 
F TEES : mou: vie 
‘Yankton, c., 5. Dakota, U.S.A. on Missourl B.; 
grain tr.; p. 6,798. 
see Ioannina. 


i nee ae a 
4 ‘Naa, c., Ce tig ae t usk, 
«ete. ; D. 65,000. eg 


arenion i: 


free, 


ores st., Venezuela; cap. San Felipe; p. 


= Poe Norfolk, Eng.; 50 long. 
‘arim, t., Yemen’ cereals. ad 

"-Yaritagua, Venezuela; tobacco, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar; -y 5,399. 


_ Yarkand, c. wep onligh sengg (Sinkiang); tr. 
~ centre; “wheat, ties . beans, fruit, carpets, tex- 
s tiles; p. 70,000. 
 Yarkand, Sear" ene eneietelpatenctpieee pram ° 
*— of Tarim B.; 50: 

“Yer, £. N-E. Yorks, Eng., on Tees R.; mkt., 
 _agr.; p. 1,714. 
Ba f spt., Nova Scotia, Canada; shipbldg., 


> D. 7.790. 
par., 1. of W., Eng.; holiday resort; 


Great, bor., spt., Norfolk, Pn at 
mouth of rare “he. holiday resort; fisheries, 
-_ herrings; 52,000. 
“Yaroslavl f., GSSR.. on Volga R.; cath.; to- 
bacco,cotton, flour, textiles ; 5. 


a 
ae 
ne 
ia! 
fF 


z , B., Selicir : 
‘artsevo, t., U.S.S.R., nr. Smolensk; cotton mills ; 
dD. 10,000. 


Kyushu, eae p. 41,281. 

‘aouri, t., Nigeria, Africa, on Niger R. 
on Brazilian—Peruvian frontier; 

me trib. of Marafion R.; 450 m. 

- ‘Yawata, t, Kyushu, Japan; iron and steel; p. 


; 6: 
 Yazley, par., Huntingdon, Eng.; p. 1,792. 
ewer Mississippi, U.S.A., on Y. R.; age. tr.; 


p. §,579 
Yazoo, R., Mississippi, U.S.A., trib. of M. B.; 


280 m 
_ ¥berg, voil., Switz. : ; medicinal springs. 
 Yea,t., Victoria, Australia, on Y. R.; pastoral 


centre. 
- Yealm, R., Devon, Eng.; 12 m..long. 
~ Yealmpton, par, Devon, Enz. nr. Plymouth. 


-- Yecia, t., Spain; mkt.; p. 19,020. 
Yeddo, old name of Tokyo, Japan 
penne t.,, on Dvina R., Kurland, Latvia, 


na amma grain and cattle 


p. 50 
Yell; 23 Pe otands, Scot.; 17m. long; p. 1,883. 
‘ellow Sea, arm of Paci Ipecifis Ocean between Chinsand 


eaten: Lig: jee 600 m., greatest width 400 m. 
WwW , U.S.A.; 20 m. long, 


“pecan ‘alt. ia 740 ft. 5 in Y. National Park. 
Yemen, imamate, Arabia; a. 75,000 sq. m.; 
barley, wheat, millet, coffee; cap. San’a; p. 
4,000,000. 
Yenakievo, ¢., Ukraine, ee Se non-ferrous 
metals, sulphuric acid; p. 88,246. 
“Yenesei, R. Siberia, U.S.S.R.; 3,400 m. 
, Chekiang, China, g. of Hangchow. 


. Yenchow, t. 
Yeo or Ivel, R., Dorset, Somerset, Eng., trib. of 


Parrett R.; 24m. 


/ - 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Yeovil, mun, bor., Somerset, Eng., on Yeo R.; 
glove mnf., aeroplane wks., dairying ; p. 23, 660. 
— Se : eee USSR: wine, brandy, 
Yeshil-Irmak, Rta Tone, flows 200 m. to Black 
Yeshil aa. L., Chinese Turkestan (8 
Yes Ty 2nd highest DCO ee 
% est summ’ 
Eng.; alt. 2,028 ft. » ii aioe in 
is par., Roxburgh, Scot., on Bowmont 


Yevpatoriya (Bupatoria), spt., Crimea, U.8.8.R. : 
chemicals, leather, locks, dried fish; p. 10,000. 


‘ezd, we caravan centre ; P. 60,000. 
Yibna, ¢., S.E. of Er Ramle, Israel ; p. 6, 
iewsley West urb. dist., Middx., 
Eng., of London: mnts.* . 19,400. 
Yochow, c., prov., Hunan, China, at outlet of 
rio L, on a baekckine tance Bear 
Yokohama, spt., Japan; rate > Dp. 814,268, 
¥i spt., Japan, S of Tokyo; holiday 
resort; p. 261,759. 
Yola, t., nr. Benue R.; agr. 


tr.; D. 5,310 
sugar, hats; p. 1 5 
re . 2,894 sa. m.5 
Auxerre; agr., wines, minerals ; 
York, co. bor. co, t., Yorks, Eng., on 
cath. t., tly wks., confectionery; D. 
. group, Torres Strait (between New 
and Australia) 


). 
York, #., tidal estuary of pre oner) Bay, U.S.A. 
ba Eo "York Peninsula, N. Queensland, Austra- 


lia; p. 1,636. 
ew = co. t., Nebraska, U.S.A.; rly. centre; 


cap. 


York Factory, ¢., on Nelson BR er ae Bay, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

orke, peninsula, 8. Australia: 100 m. long, 
30 m. wide. 

Yorkshire, largest Eng.; @. 6,081 sq. m.; 
divided into 8 Ridings : W., woollens, iron and 


steel, machinery, coal; p. 02180 N., agr., 
, coal, D. 497300 i , pastoral, agr., est. 


pastoral 
industries, shipbldg.; p. Pos "820, 
Yorkshire Moors and Yorkshire Wolds, stretches 


of country mainly suitable for aren in N. and 


8. age respectively. 
., Saskatchewan, Canada ; ‘agr. centre ; 


ch. ts., Oyo, Ibadan, 
Abeokuta, and lori 
Yosemite Falls, 3 Cataracts, of Y. Creek, Cali- 


fornia, U.S. ie 

Youghal, urb. dist., spt., on estuary of the Black- 
re Cork, Ireland; fisheries; p. F sa 

Young, t., N.S.W., ‘Australia ; D. 4,010 

wi ; ¢, Ohio, U.S.A. ; iron and steel; 

p. 175,000. 

Yougat, t., Turkey; p. 11,576 

es ag Central Sareguay: p. 8,214, 


_ long. 
; linen, er monfs.; 2 


., mnfs.; p. 12, 
vefon, RS Ee Selig * Wales, trib. of Wye R.; 


Yssel (Guider Zee), L., Netherlands. 
Yi le 


RE t., France, nr. Puy; mnfs.; p. 
Ystad, spt., 8. ae ma on Baltic Sea, sawmills, 
flour. sugar-mnfs. ; 343. 


Ystwyth, R., Cardigan, PWales; poe rem long. 

Ythan, #., ‘Aberdeen, Scot.; 35 

Yuba, &., California, U.S.A., Tit ee Feather- 
Sacramento R. 


Yucatan, st., Mexico; a. 23,926 sa. m.; cereals, 
cotton; cap, Merida; p. 418,210. 

Yucatan, ane connects G. of Mexico with 
Caribbean 


Yudanamutana, “ee S. Australia ; copper-mining. 
Yuen Kiang, R., Hunan, China; 400 m. long. 


Yugoslavia, see Jugoslavia. 
Yukon, R., Canada-Alaska; 2,000 m. long; 


navigable for 1.200 m. 


oR be) 7 i 
PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


iY Mia] 
neal 


Yukon, prov., Canada; a. 207,076 sa. m.; moun- 

” ens coal, minerals; cap. Dawson; p. 
4,914, 7 Xe 

Yunnan, S.W. prov., China, adjoining Burma; a. 
162,342 sq. m.; mountainous; agr. minerals; 
cap. Kunming; p. 11,995,000. 

Yverdon, ¢., Switzerland; cas.; tourist centre; 


D. 10,865. 
Yvetot, ., France, nr. Rouen; p. 7,134. 


Z 


Zaandam, ¢., N. Holland, Netherlands; paper, 
oil, timber, cement; p. 42,205. 

Zab, Gr. and Little, Rs., Iraq, tribs. of Tigris R. 

Zabern, t., France; tanning; p. 7,000. 


' Zabid, t., Yemen; old centre of learning; mkt. 


Zabrze, t., Poland; coal, chemicals, glass, brew- 
ing: p. 104,184, 


 Zacapa, t., Guatemala, Central America; p. 18,094, 


Zacatecas, st., Mexico; a. 28,122 sq. m.; silver- 
mines; cereals, fruit, sugar; p. 565,437. 

Zacatecas, st. cap., Mexico; silver, pottery, 
commercial centre; p. 21,846. a 

Zaecatula, ¢., Mexico, nr. mouth of Balsas BR.; 


mnfs.; p. 9,000. v 
Zadar (Zara), spt., Jugoslavia, formerly Italian; 
cath.; maraschino, flour, glass; p. 14,847. 
Zagazig, t.. Heypt, on Nile Delta; cotton, grain 
tr.; PD, 82,912. E 
Zagreb, t., Jugoslavia, on Sava R.; cath., univ.: 
linen, carpets, leather, tobacco; p. 290,417. 
Zagros, mtns., Persia; highest, Zardeh Kuh, 

14,921 ft. 
Zahle, t., Lebanon, on slopes of L. mtn.; p. 
20,096 


Zakho, t., Iraq; grain, sheep. _ 

Zakopane, t., Poland, in High Tatra mtns.: 
_ tourist resort; p. 20,000. 

Zakynthos, see Zante. 

Zalamea la Real, t., Spain; commerce centre, 


mnfs, 

Zambesi, R., S.E. Africa; 2,200 m. long; navig- 
able for 1,700 m, 

Zambesia, prov., Mozambique; ch. t., Quelimane. 

Zamboanga, ¢., Mindanao, Philippines; rice, 
sugar, tobacco, timber; p. 50,000. 

Zamora, prov., Spain; a. 4,082 sq. m.: agr., 
Olives, wines, livestock; cap. Z., on Duero R., 
Dp. (of t.) 21,500; p. (of prov.) 312,897. 

ee a t., Poland; bentwood furniture mnf. ; 
DP. 20,889, 

Zanesville, t., Ohio, U.S.A.; textiles, pottery, 
machinery; p. 37,500. 

Zante or Zakynthos, J., W. Greece; a. 277 sq. m.: 
fruit (currants); cap. Z., p. (of t.) 12,099; p. 
(of I.) 42,148, 

Zanzibar, J., BE. Africa; a. 640 sa. m.: cloves, 
coconuts, copra; cap, Z., p. 45,275; 187,731. 
sear eR an W. Argentina, in Andes; rly. term.; 

oilfield, 

Zapotitlan, t., Mexico; local tr. centre; p. 2,218. 

Zaria, prov, cap., N. Nigeria, Africa: cotton 
centre; p. 27,935. 

Zaragoza, prov., Spain; a, 6,611 sq. m.: cap Z.; 
PD. 623,358, 

Zaragoza, t., Spain, on Hbro R.; 2 caths., uniy., 
citadel; captured by Moors Sth century, once 
cap. of Aragon; beer, spirits, woollens, iron 

- ware; Dp. 262,042. 

Zaruma, t., Heuador; mnfs.; p. 12,975. 

Zary (Sorau), ¢., Poland; textiles, machinery, 
glass, pottery; p. 18,328. 

Zastron, t., O.F.S., 8. ca; alt. 5,507 ft.; agr. 
centre; p. 4,083. 

Zatec, t., Czechoslovakia on Ohre R. 

peri fs Poland; coal, iron, textiles, glass; 
DP. 21,225, 

Zdunska, t., Poland, nr. Lodz; p. 25,000. 

Zea or Zia, I., Cyclades, Greece. 

Zealand (Sjaellan), J., Denmark, between Kattegat 
and Baltic; a. (with is. attached) 2,840 sq. 
m.; ch. t. Copenhagen; p. 1,251,661. 

Zeebrugge, spt., Belgium; connected with Bruges 
by ship canal; p. 8,450. 


316. 


/Zeehan, spt., Tasmania, Australia, = 
| Zonanh, che Netherlands; a. 690 sq. m.;. fish- - 


te, ing ;_cap. Middelburg; p. 262,589. 


g: 
ecland, vil., Mich., U.S.A., nr. Grand Rapids; . 


Dp. 3,007, : } 
Zeerust, dist., W. Transvaal, S. Africa; goldfield. 
Zeilah, t., on G. of Aden, ‘Brit. Somaliland; p. . 


1, 3 
Zeist, t., Netherlands; p. 41,206. 
Zeitz, t., Saxony, Germany; p. 35,604, 
Zelaya, t., Mexico; local tr. centre. 
Zele, t., Belgium; mnfs. 
Zemun, t, Jugosavia p. 28063 3 
un, ¢., Via; p. 28,083. : 
Zenjan or Zanjan, ¢., cap. of Khamseh, Persia; 
commercial centre, carpets; p. 30,100. 


Zerbst, t., Germany, on Nuthe K., S.B. of Magde- 
te 4 brewing, jewellery, machinery; p. 
19,470. , 

Zermatt, vil., at foot of Matterhorn, Valais, Swit-_ 
zerland ; t centre; p- 1,000. Cag, 

Zetland, see Shetland Is. ‘ 


Zgierz, t., Poland, nr. Lodz; linens; p, 21,690. — 
Zgorzelec, see Gorlitz. a 
Zhdanov (Mariupo!l), spt., on Azov Sea, Ukraine; 
cereals, linseed, coal and iron; p. 222,427. i 
Zhitomir, t., Ukraine, U.S.S.R., commercial centre, 
ironwks.; p. 95,090. r 


Zilah, t., Hungary; wines. 
Zile, 5, heey cereals, fruit, wool, rugs; p, 


16, * “z 
Zilgra, t., Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang); tr 


centre, 
Zillertal, valley, Tyrol, Austria, drained by 
Ziller R., trib. of Inn R.; 50m. 
Zilertal Alps, mtns., Austria, in Tyrol. é 
Zinder, ¢., Niger, Fr. W. Africa, terminus of Trans- 
Sahara motor route; tr. centre; p. 12,000. 
Zion, t., Ill., U.S.A., sub. of Chicago; p. 3,102. 
See, i Czechoslovakia, sub, of Prague; p. 
Zittau, t., Germany, on Mandau R.; woollens, 
linens, commercial centre; p. 39.719. i 
Zlatoust, t., in the Urals, U.8.S.R.; gold, iron, 
machinery; p. 99,272. ‘ 
Znojmo or Znaim, ¢., Czechoslovakia ; pottery, 
textiles, mkt. gardening; p. 25,832. 
Zombor, t., Hungary, cattle, grain; p. 33,000. ~ 
Zona Militar de Comodoro Rivadavia, terr., Argen- ; 
tina, separated from Chubut terr. in 1946, 
Zonguldak, ¢., Turkey; p. 33,480. '- 
Zoutpansberg, dist.. N.E. T 
goldfields, mtns. 
Zug, can., Switzerland; a. 93 sq. m.; cap. Z., p. 
(of t.) 12,372; p. (of can.) 39,900. f 
Zuider Zee, shallow area of water, now separated 
rom N. Sea, Netherlands, partly reclaimed 
and, cog 
Zulia, st., Venezuela; cap. Maracaibo; p. 345 667. 
Zululand, prov., Natal; a. 10,427 sa. m.; live- 
oo. cereals, fruit, sugar, coffee, tea, gold, 
coal, t 
Zumbo, t., on Zambesi R., Mozambique ; p. 5,000. 
paar, t., Nigeria, Africa, on Lagos-Kano rly, > 
vp, I, 5 y 
Ziwich, can., Switzerland; a. 668 sq. m.; cottons, 
Silks; p. 674,505, . 
ch, can. cap., Switzerland, on L. Z.3 cath., 
univ,; paper, silks, cottons, machinery; p, 
336,395. 
Zutphen, t., Netherlands, on Yesel nT 
tanning: p. 27,992. 
Zwarte Water, R., Netherlands, 
Zwartsluis, t., Netherlands, nr. Zwolle; p. 3,348, 
pb Megg od t., Germany, nr. Saarbriicken: rp 


30,900. te 
Zwickau, ¢., Germany, on Zwickhauser Mulde R. ; 


coal, glass, motors, chemicals, mac! 7D 
84,701, eae "4 


Zwittau, see Svitavy. 

Zwolle, c., Netherlands: canal centre; cattle 
mnkt., cottons, ironwks.; p. 48,019. 

Zwyndrecht, ¢., Belgium, on Scheldt R.; tr. centre. 

bong t., Poland, nr, Warsaw; mnfs,; p. 


paper, 


+= he 2 


or Azrek (Arabic), blue. 


b (Arabic), gate or strait, ¢.g., Bab-el-Mandeb 
“the gate of tears.” 


(Sanscrit 
n nia or ng (Serbian and Bulgarian), bath; 
2 yee oe mine, quarry. 
a collection of gravel, sand, or mud at 
the mouth of a river impeding navigation. 


(Sanscrit), country. 
Barra (Spanish). sand bank. 
oe low, low-lying. 
of land drained by a river, and 


ny I tPlish. and Czech.), white. 
co (Italian), white. 
(Arabic), a well. 
Birkeh (Arabic), lake. 
_ Blane (French), Blanco (Spanish), white. 
Black Earth, fertile soil in 8. Russia and parts of 
*fomanin a . Panes on which heavy grain 


atccal si Booche spain neath 


thoi (Russian), area 
Bora, a cold, dry, een er wind, blowing in 


p winter and spring on the Dalmatian of the 


Sea. 
“Bore or Eagre, a tidal wave arising in the estuaries 


several rivers. 
Bosch 
_ Bouche (French) ch, mouth, 


(Dutch), a wood. 


runn (German), a spring, well. 
(Danish and Swedish), a bay. 
at il a, headland, promontory. 
The, the interior uncultivated scrubland 


of Australia. 
tte (French), @ hill or raised ground above 


a) (aa ore ee or 


Cabo (Portuguese and Spanish), ° 
Campo (Italian and Aare a 
naa Sey with ist iden K so 4 gorwe < 
si 0) 
erosion, ¢.g., Colorado Cail i. re: 
Carrick, Garraig 


Casa (Italian and Spanish), a house. 


let. 
ortuguése), Castello (Italian), 

(Spanish), & castle. ; ( cpense? 
Caster, Cester, Chester (Latin Castra), camp. 
Cathian, Caer, Cathir (Celtic), a stone fortress. 
Cerro (Spanish), @ mountain peak. : 
Chapada (Portuguese), high level land. 
Chaw, Chow (Chinese), town of the second rank. 
& warm, dry wind blowing east from 
Mts. in Canada and the U.S.A. 


the 
Cho: (Greek), @ village. 
(Russian), a chain; mountain range. 
e (Pi se), town. 


panish), city, town. ‘ 
Col (French), Colle (Italian), a pass or sie. 
Contour or Isohyp, a line joining places of equal 
stated height above sea-level, which by rib 2 
in a map will help to show shapes of land. 
ral Island, an island built of ceed 
Cordillera (Spanish), mountain rang 
—, = steep narrow gorge on the side of a 
Crater (Latin, Greek), the cup-shaped cavity 
forming the mouth of a volcano. 
rent or fissure in a glacier or ice sheet. . 
Croce (Italian), Croix (French), Cruz (Spanish), 


cross. 
Cumbre (Spanish), summit, peak, 
Czarny (Polish), Shemp icientanh black. 


Daban (Mongolian), a pass. 
Dagh (Turkish), mountain. 

Dake, Take (Japanese), mountain. 
Dal (Norwegian, Swedish), a valley. 


meridian from Greenwich, and marks the point 
where according to international convention the 
day begins. A ship crossing this line eastwards 
goes forward a day, while westward it goes 
back a day. 

De jos (Romanian), under, lower. 

Derbend (Persian, Turkish), pass. 

De sus (Romania), upper, higher. 

Diu, Diva (Indian), island. 

Doab, “ Two Rivers,” a tract of land between two 
parallel rivers. 

Doldrums, nautical term for a region of calms and 
baffling winds near the Hen between the 
N.E. and 8.E. Trade Win 

Dolina (Slav.), valley. 

Dolnii (Serbian), Dolny (Polish), under, lower. 

Donga (Kaffir), ravine, gulley. 

Dorp, (Dutch), Dort bo tage village. 

Drift (Afrikaans), a 

Drom, Drum Ooltiey ey backbone. 

Dubh (Gaelic), black. 

Dun (Gaelic), Din, Dinas (Welsh), fort castle. 

Dunes, mounds "formed by wind-blown sand. 
‘Arrested by suitable plants, they act as a 
protention from inundation by the sea. 


Eagre. See Bore. 
Earthquake, a disturbance of the earth’s surface 


oceurring most frequently along faults or lines 


of weakness in the earth’s crust. Shocks are. — 


sometimes of great violence, causing destrue- 
tion, and loss of life, and even completely 
changing land surface features. They occur 
under the sea a3 well as on land. 

Ennis (/rish), island. 

Ensenada (Spanish), cove, creek, bay. 

Erdo heel forest, wood, 

Eski (Turkish), old. 

Bstero (Spanish), pods lagoon. 


| Etang (French), pond, lagoon. 


init it it a 


ae 


<7 


‘ 


= (Hung 
Fekete (Hungarian), black. 


Fell (Norwegian, Field; Swedish, Fiall), mountain. 


: Fon (anaes . Printiy ot boury- tnd 
Fen 0-Saxon), swamp . 
Fim, the granular snow of high mountains out of 
_ which glaciers are formed. 
_ Fiume (Jtalian), river. . : 
Fjords Seti Fee thal. , long arms of the 
_sea between rocky walls, 
_ Féhn, a dry warm wind in the Alps, blowing in 
_ _ Spring and Winter. 


Fors (Swedish), Fos (Norwegian), a waterfall. 


Forties, Long, a submarine ridge 40 to 50 fathoms 

deep in the North Sea, 50 m. E. of Aberdeen. 

See also Roaring Forties. ; 

Fu (Chinese), town of importance. 

Fumaroles (Jialian), vents or hot springs in 

' volcanic regions, emitting smoke, steam, 
or water-vapour often mixed with sulphurous 
and other fumes. 

Farca, Furka (Latin), a fork, mountain pass. 


Gamle (Norwegian), Gammal (Swedish), old. 
‘Ganga (Indian), river, 

Gawa, Kawa (Japanese), river. 

Gebel, Jebel (Arabic), rock, mountain. 

Gok (Turkish), blue. ~ 


 Gél (Mongolian), river, 


Gol (Turkish), lake. 
Gora (Slav.), mountain, 
Gorm (Gaelic), blue. 
Gorny (Polish, Serbian), upper. 
Gorod, Grad (Slav.), town. 
Groot (Dutch), great, large. 
- Guada (Arabic), river. 
Guba (Russian), bay, 
Gunong (Malay), mountain. 


_ Hachures, closely drawn lines sometimes used on 


maps to denote ground relief, They should 
follow the direction of slope and vary in intensity 
__ with the gradient. 
Hacienda (Spanish), stock-farm or cattle ranch. 
Bat (Swedish), sea. 
Hagios (Greek), saint, holy, 
Hai (Chinese), sea, lake, 
Haj (Arabic), pilgrimage. 
Haji (Arabic), a pilgrim. 
Hamn (Swedish), harbour. 
un (Persian), salt marsh. 


i, _ Harmattan, a hot, parching wind laden with 


rs 


clouds of reddish dust from the desert, blowing 
over the Gulf of Guinea in December, January, 
and Vebruary. 
Haut, Haute (French), high. 
Havn (Danish), harbour. 
Havre (French), harbour, haven, port. 


H 
ely (Hungarian). & place. 


) ' 

Latitudes, regions of calms and variablé 
winds between 25° and 40° N. and 8. on the 
outer margins of the 'Trade Winds. 

Hoved (Danish), cape. i 

Hrad (Czech.), fort, castle. 

Hsi (Chinese), west. 

Hsien (Chinese), town of the third class. 
uerta (Spanish), orchard, fruit-garden, 

Huis (Dutch), house, = 
ung (Chinese), red. 

Hwang, Hoang (Chinese), yellow. 


fle, Isle, Iha (French and Portuguese), isla. 
Inch, Innis (Celtic), island. meer sre 


ieur (French), Interiore (Italian), lower. 


Inver (Celtic), at the mouth of, 
_ Inmak (Turkish), river. 
_ Isla (Spanish), Isola (Italian), island. 


L . 
Isoh; lines connecting points of the | 
altitude above sea-level. See Contours. 


therms, lines on a map connecting places 
same mean temperature. 


Jama (Japanese), mountain. 

Jaur, Javr, Jarvi (Finnish), lake. 
Jebel, Gebel (Arabic), mountain. 
Jesero (Serbian), lake. — - 
Joch (German), mountain ridge; pass. 
Joki (Finnish), river. . 
Jokull (Icelandic), glacier, 

dug (Serbian), Yug (Russian), south. - 


Kalaa, Kalaat (Arabic), castle. 
Kamen (Slav.), stone, rock. 
ng (Malay), village. 
Kand (Indian), land, country. : 
Kapu (Turkish), gate. ‘ 
Kara (Turkish), black. ae? i} 
Karroos, terraced plains or steppe between the 
mountains in §. Africa. Desert during the : 
dry season, but during the rainy season covered . 
by vegetation, affording fodder to herds of 
sheep, goats, and ostriches. ee 
Kebir (Arabic), great. 1 
Kereszt (Hungarian), cross, Ene 
Khamsin (Arabic, “ Fifty”), a hot dry wind 
laden with sand and dust, blowing over F 
for fifty days (two to three days at a time), 
‘ me 


vl 


between April and June. 
Kiang (Chinese), river. 
Kis (Hungarian), little. 
Kizil, Kyzil (Turkish), red, 
Kloof (Afrikaans), ravine, gorge, defile. 
Klyuch (Russian), a spring. 
Knock (Celtic), knoll, hill. 
Koh (Siamese), island. : 
Kop (Dutch), head, hill. ; 
Kraal (Portuguese, Curral), a native dwelling — 


Es eon ee 


a ware] 


Kum (Turkish), sand. et | 
uro, (Japanese), black. 4 
le (Celtic), strait, narrow. 


La (Tibetan), pass. a 

Lac (French), Lacul (Romanian), lake. : 

Lago (Italian, Portuguese, Spanish), lake. = 

Lagéa (Portuguese), marsh. 3 

Laguna (Italian, Spanish), marsh. ‘= 

Lande (French), heath or waste land, if 

Latitude, the angular distance of a place N, or 
8. of the equator measured on its meridian, 

Leucos, Levkos (Greek), white, 

eran (Italian), — sti ; c 
vees, embankments erected along parts of the 
_ Mississippi to prevent flooding, es 

Liden, Lille (Danish), little. 

Ling (Chinese), mountain, 

Linn (Celtic), waterfall. 

Lian (Welsh), enclosure, church. 

Llano (Spanish), plain. 

Loch, Lough (Celtic), lake. : 

Longitude, the angular distance of any place on 
the globe eastward or westward from a standard 
meridian, as in Great Britain that of Greenwich, 
Each degree of longitude represents 4 minutes 
“i Sys £0 that 15° of longitude are equivalent. 

an hour, . 


Maggiore (Italian), greater. 27H 

Magyars, predominating race in Hungary. 2 

Makros (Greek), long, great, . =: 

Mal, Mali, Maly (Slav.), little. 

er the aboriginal inhabitants’ of 
nd. 


‘ 
New 


Megalos (Greek). great. Meer + 


og Ls a ae ot | 


frm’, ecragy ae iad - 


Pristan (Russia’ 
_ Pueblo (Spanish), village 


De ae 


twor Sivedish), upper. 

Lake, small water areas, met with in a 
former — of a river, which has cut 
through the neck of a meander. They occur 
on a river like the Mississippi. 

Ozero (Russian), lake. 


~ Palais (Greek), old ancient. 
. Pampas (Argenti 


ina), dreary expanse of tree-less 
grassy p! lain, salt marsh and salt steppe, lat. 
to 40° S., between the Andes and the 


Pnom tg ee oer mountain. 
Polder, land recovered from the sea in Holland. 
Protected by dykes from mooning. 
Ponente (Italian), evening, wes 
Pont, Ponte (French, Spanish, ‘talian), bridge. 
talian. — (Spanish), port, harbour. 


CYCLOPAEDIA ert GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
(Spanish), lesser. Malay), island. 
Mer (French), Meer (German), sea. ais (Italian, Spanish), cape, point. 
= theron age | line tn apt y Pur, vag UL Indian), town. 
two Doles and on which all places have noon Ree bess: stzong: 
same time. (French), roadstead. 
ate (Polish), town. R&s (Arabic), cape. 
Romanian), little, Rath (Irish), a-fort. 
Mikros (Greek), “ng e, Rhede (German), roadstead 
ar =1 minute of latitude, or Ria (Portuguese), narrow bay running inland at the - 
Mistral, UL st cold wind blowing on the Ribera (Portuonen Hew tream. 
ary, on 
south bar of an ere ean to meng: Hoey (Slav.), rive 4 bi r 
» Moni y. 
ce = te aay Se ian ecan p taion, fh Oy Spanish), river. (Roman- 
- blowing from Forties, tical 
mbes ag and from the S.W. in April Ran een Wine hotwates ial 40" anit S ahd 
ae (French io Monte (italian). mount. Emi (Persighh riven 
Montaiia (Spanish), mountain Sahars 
oh acaa, Sait (Japmate, cave. ara nish eto 
Cy ont rg Berg: 
Hy nd. (Arabic), salt lake. 
é con (Siamese), town. Selo (Russian), , 
Myo (Burmese oe (nwhanacne foes te ate crane 
. wi 
2 shan (Obiness) tain range, : 
: i » moun! 
\ Nad (Indian), river. Shat (Arabic), coast. 
" Nada (Japanese), bay. Shiro (Japanese), white. 
: Tae town. Shotts aia, salt marshy lakes of N. Algeria and 
¥ ahr en 3 Sierra (Spanish), Serra (Porluguese), mountain 
he Bie Sreetian _B8 Blerwenion) lk 
egri (Malay), town, country. Song (Mongol.) 
Negro (8 ), Sous (French), under. 
Nejd (Arabic), high plain. (Afrikaans), stream, small river. 
Neuf, Neuve (F: ), new. Sredni (Russian), middie. 
the French equivalent of German Firn. Stadt (Dutch, Swedish, perma, town. 
Nijni (Russian), lower. Stan (Persian), country, lan 
‘oir ( ), black. Stary (Slav.), old. 
(uadions sateen Strath (Get), Sean alien or ri 
, cape. ic, y of a river. 
Nou (Romanian), new. (Purkish), water. 
Now (French), Novy (Serbian), Sud (Arabic), 4 barrier, an agglomeration of 
eee cern Ser Commun, ( Saors aie im a oe oe ee 
ation by its ex an 
Ny (Danish, ‘Swedieh), ihe, new, densi " r 
Sveti, Syeetol (Slav.), saint, holy. 
© (Danish, Swedish), island. Syd (Danish-Norwegian), south. 
°o ). (Hungarian), saint, holy 
oO (Hungarian), o| Sziget (Hungarian), island. 
Oasis, fertile oo in a desert owing its existence 
to a spring or Tanjong (Malay), cape. 
(Danish), Boterg cape. Tau (Turkish), mountain. 
(Mongolian), mountain range. Tell (Arabic), hil mound. 
Orang (Malay), man. Tepe (Turkish), bill , peak. 
Orman (Turkish), forest. Timor (Malay), east. 
Orszag (H ), country, land. Tind (N. ), peak. 
Lower Serbian), island. Winds, regular steady winds in the tropics, 
(Dutch), between ok wir 30° N. and 30° 8. blowing 


to the equator. 

Trask (Finnish), ‘marsh, lake. , 

Tundras, cold, treeless plains along the Arctic 
coasts of N. Russia and Siberia; hard frozen 
in winter, and only partly thawed in summer. 

Tung (Chinese), east. 

Typhoon, a violent, d destructive whirlwind blowing 
ing a none in August, September and 


Uj (Hungarian), new. 

Ula (Mongol.), mountain. 
Ustye, Ust (Russian), mouth, 
Utan (Malay), wood, forest. 


Vand (Norwegian), water, lake. 
Var, Varos eueerian. fortress, town, 
Vatn (Norwegian), lak 

eld (Afrikaans), high open plain. 
val Veliky (Slav.) 
Viejo (Spanish), Vieux ( Cirrench), old. 
Vlei (Afrikaans), a rain-filled hollow. 


Wady, Oued (Arabic), a water-course. 
Zee (Dutch), sea. 


Zemlya (Russian), land. 
Zwart (Dutch), black. 
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English 


Dictionary — 


a ; i. i ion of words which the general 
Space does not allow for a complete English dictionary, but only for a select 0 tl 
eae might reasonably wish to look up. In revising it for the present edition, the aim has been to 


; + by marks over them. Thus:— 


a is pronounced as in day, mate. 
_ &is pronounced as in at, fan, fad. 
4. is pronounced as in arm, father, half, 
é is pronounced as in eve, me. 
& is pronounced as in elk, mend. 
é is pronounced as in where, there. 
i is pronounced as in ice, tide. _ 
iis pronounced as in pin, pit. 
iis pronounced as in machine, 


_ Arrangement.—The words are given in alphabetical order. 
Spelling.—The most current form of English spelling is adopted. 
Meanings.—The most usual meaningis given first, with variants following where Necessary. 
munciation.—The pronunciation is given after cach word, the different vowel-sounds being indicated 


clude words in such common use that their meaning and spelling are generally familiar, and to incvide 
those whose meaning, spelling and pronunciation may offer difficulty. 


6 is pronounced as in old, bold. 

6 is pronounced.as in odd, pot. 

.6 is pronounced as in storm, stork, 
ti is pronounced as in mute, tube. 
ti is pronounced as in up, tub. 

4 is pronounced as in burn, urge, 
th soft as in forth. 

th hard as in them, 


Consonant pronunciations are for the most part unvarying. 
The pronunciation of short simple words was not deemed necessary to be given. 
_ Accent.—The accented syllable of a word is marked thus: ‘ on the pronunciation spelling, 
Grammatical Classification.—Immediately after each word its grammatical classification is indicated 


by the following abbreviations :— 


exclamation 


ab-dukt’ 
Abduction, ab-ditk’shun, n, carrying off, 
Aberration, ab-ér-i’shun, ». wandering from right 


course, 
_ Abet, a-bet’, v. to be accessory to, 


Abeyance, a-bi’ans, n. held in suspense. 

Abhorrence, ab-hor’réns, ». great hatred, 

Abide, a-bid’, v. to remain; to dwell; to wait for. 

Ability, a-bil’i-tt, x. skill, power. : 

Abjectness, ab-jekt’ness, nm, wretchedness; low 
condition, 

Abjure, ab-jir’, v. to repudiate solemnly, 

Ablaze, a-bliz’, adv. on fire. {objects, 

Ablution, a-bli’shun, ». washing of persons or 

Abnegate, ab’ne-git, v, to renounce, 

Abnormal, ab-nor’mal, adj, contrary to rule, 

Aboard, a-bord’, adv. on a ship, 

Abode, a-béd, . dwelling place, 

Abolish, ab-ol’ish, v. to do away with. 

Abolition, ab-o-lish’un, n, doing away with. 

Abominablo, ab-om’in-Xbi, adj. hateful. 

Abominate, ab-om‘in-at, v. to detest. 


. 


DIODE <cavetses 
PTOR, veveeseee 


Ve aneveceeeecs 


noun, 
preposition, 
pronoun, 
verb. 


A 


Abrade, ab-rad’, v. to rub off. 
Abrasion, a-bri‘zhun, n, a place worn by rubbing. 
Abridgment, a-brij’-mént, n. a shortening, 
Abrogate, ab‘ro-gat, v, to repeal, or annul. 
Abrupt, a-brupt’, adj. sudden. 
ab’ses, n. a collection of pus or matter. 
Abscond, abs-kond’, v. to escape secretly, 
Absent, abs’-ént, n. adj. not present; inattentive. 
Absent, abs‘ent, v. to keep away. 
Absentee, ab-sent-é’, n. one who is absent. 
Absinth, &b’sinth, n. a bitter alcoholic drink made 
from wormwood, 

Absolute, ab‘sol-it, adj, without condition, 
Absoluteness, ab-so-lit’ness, , completeness, 
Absolution, ab-so-li’shun, n, remission, 
Absolutism, ab-so-lit’ism, n. government without 
Absolve, ab-sdlv’, v, to acquit. (restriction. 
Absorb, ab-sorb’, v. swallow up. 
Abstain, abs-tan’, v, to refrain from. 
Abstemious, abs-témi-us, adj. moderate. 
Abstinent, abs‘tin-ent, adj. abstaining from. 
Abstract, abs-trakt’, v. to remove; to condense. 
Abstract, Ab’strikt, ». a précis or summary ; 

theoretical, not concrete, 
Abstraction, abs-trak’shun, 2, act of abstracting ; 

absent-mindedness, 


Abstruse, abs-troos’, adj. difficult to comprehend. 
Absurd, ab-surd’, adj, unreasonable. ai 


. Abundant, ab-und’ant, Ce plentiful. 


Abuse, ab-iis, n. wrongful use, 

~Abut, a-but’, v. to adjoin; to end, ~ 

Abutment, a-but’ment, n. that which adjoins, 

Abysmal, a-bis’ml, adj. without bottom, 

Abyss, a-bis’, n. a bottomless chasm. 

Acacia, a-ka’-shi-a, n, a leguminous plant, 

Academy, a-kid’e-mt, n. a higher school + asociety _ 
for the advancement of art or science, 


6 Acanthus, a-kan’thus, n. a prickly plan y 
Aboriginal, ab-o-rij‘in-al, adj. primitive, native. tectural ornament, :: re oe: 
Aborigines, ab-o-rij’In-éz, n. a country’s first | Aecede, ak-séd’, v. to agree. 
i tants. Accelerate, ak-sel’er-at, ». to put on speed, 
a sochr ag Las Plage i Macnee aot — ea ed voice Lyre eas ‘ 
borti : . immature, untimely. Cl ion, - “U-8's D> MK ‘king 
Abound, a-bownd’, v. to be plenteous,: ms f pak thes sri a OF ace 


Me 354 we ent RE ORF: 


- », Actuate, akt’t-dt, v. to batteecbecs t 
Acumen, ak-ii’men, n. quick pucre 


_| Acuminate, ak-ii'min-at, adj. taper bars 
A ak-at’, : 
_— ~~ adj. keen, 


fi 

adj. that may be adapted. 2 t 
Addenda, ad-den’da, n. plural of addendum, 
Addendum, ad-den’dum, 2. eer to 


bs d. Adder, n. venomous 
— ede 6-dat, v. to entertain; to aagiie” cata aii, devoted to. 
j n. ac’ 
_. Accommodating, ak-om’d-diting, adj. La mg Aaa'le A Pekan adj. petrid ; ap ae 
akiim’pan-ist, nm. one who goes | Add’le-headed, adj. empty-brained, ae 
along with; instrumental aid to vocal solo, ad-dres’, 0. to speak or write to. - Hoh 


6 ak-um’ pan-i, v. to go with. Adduce, ad-is’, . to quote. 
ro ak-om’plis, n. companion in crime. Adevt. 3 ad-ept’, _ 3 protaaeaie : AG At 

Accomplish, ak-kom’plish, vr. to complete. Ad At, adj. sufficient. we 
Accomplishment, n. eomiplotion special ability. eaher’v. v. to stick to; to be unshaken. ¥: 
Accord, ak-kérd’, v. in agreement. Adher’ent, adj. sticking to; n. pe gg 3 f 
Accordance, ak-kérd’ ans, mn. harmony. Adhesive, ad-hé’siv, adj. sticky. 
Accordion, hte ®. @ musical instrument | Adieu, a-dii, adv. farewell. 

Adipose, ad’i-poz, adj. fatty. 

Adit, ad‘it, n. horizontal = into mine. 
re ad-ja' sent, adj. near. 


a ak-kownt’. ey eckom n. Ey 
antable, ak-kownt’a- responsi 
Accountant, ak-kownt’ant, n..one skilled in 


accounts, 
‘Rebocire,, ak-koo’ter, v. to equip. 
Accoutrements, ak-koo’ter-ments, n. war-equip- 


Adjourn, ad-jurn’, v, to postpone. 
Adjudge, ad-jidj’, v. to decide; sentence,” mF 
Adjudicate, ad-joo’ di-kit, v. to Pronounce’ jadi 


- ments.’ 


: y. 
_ Accredit, ak-red‘it, v. to authorise. Adjure, ad-jir’, v. to charge on oath, 
_ Accretion, ak-kré’shun, n. the process of growing. | Adjust, ad-just’, v. to regulate. 
_  Acerue, ak-kroo’, v. to be added. t, 1. settlement. a SUDA, ~ 
Accum ak- Kim’ al-At, v. to pile together. Adjutant, ad’ju-tant, n. me officer. PDA, 
_ Accuracy, ak-kir-as-f, n. precision, correctness, Administer, ad-min’-is-ter, v. 


manage. 
ion, ad-min’ “is-tra‘ebun, n. act of 


adminis 
Administrator, ad-min-is-tra’ter, n, one who z 
controls or manages. 
Admirable, ad’mer-abl, adj. worthy of approval. 
~ a n. Dayal commander in charge 
a fi 


Admiralty, ka‘nieral- tf, ». Board for conducting Pes 
naval affairs. 

Admire, ad-mir’, v. to bave in high regard. 

Admissible, 9 mis’sibl, adj. allowable. _ tA 

Admission, ad-mish’un, n. the thing admitted ; 
leave to enter. 

Admit, v. to let in; to concede, 

Admix, v. to mix. 

pea ad-mix'tir’, a mixture; the thing 

ed BAD 


Admon‘ish, v. to rep 

Adobe, a-d6’ba, n, sun- mired brick. 
Adolescence, ad-o-les’ens, n. the time of youth, 
Adore, a-dér’, v. to worship. 

Adorn, a-dorn’, v. to ornament or embellish. { 
Adrift, a-drift’, adj. or adv. floating at random. 


Adulation, ad-f-la’-shun, n. flattery. 

Adult, ad-filt’, adj! mature. 

Aduiterate, a-dult’-er-At, v. to mix with impurity. 
Adultery, a-dult’er-i, n, marital infidelity. 
Adumbrate, ad-um’brat, v. to shadow faintly. % 
Advance, ad-vans’, v. to go forward; promote. — 
Advantage, ad- vant’aj, n. superiority, gain. ’ 
Ad’vent, n. A iio the four weeks preceding 


Christm: 
Adventitions, ad-vent-ish’us, adj. additional: 


casual. 
Adventure, ad-vent’fir, mn. risk; enterprise. 
surprising incident. ; 
Ad’yerb, n. a word modifying a verb, adjective, or 
other adverb. 
Adversary, ad’ver-ser-!, n. an enemy or opponent. 
Adversative, ad-vers ‘4-tiv, adj; contrary; op- 


posed. 
Adverse, ad” Bias) adj. in opposition; contrary. 
Adversity, ad-vers’it-i, n. misfortune. “ 
Advert’, ad-vert’, v. to refer to. 
Advertency, ad-vert’ en-st, ”. attention to. 
Advertise, ad’ver-tiz, v. to notify publicly. 3 
Soe ad-vert’is-ment, n. public notifica- ‘i 


Alvettioes) ad-ver-tiz’er, one who advertises. ‘J 
Advice, ad-vis .m. counsel; notice f 
‘ 


Accurate, ak’dr-t, adj. free from error. 
Accursed, sk-kurs’ed, adj. under a curse; wicked. 
Accuse, ak-kiiz’, v. to blame; to charge. 

_  Accustom, ak- kust’ um, v. to render familiar. ‘ 
- Ace, Ot, Fe ae Cie, cards, etc. an 
expert. 

Acerbity, as-&r’bi-tt, n. bitterness. 
Acetity, ‘28-8t’'L-fl, v. to turn sour. 
Acetous, Acetic, adj. a quality of sourness. 

a-chév’ ment, ”, something accom- 


Acuiromatic, ak-ro-mst‘ik, adj. colourless. 

Acid, as‘id, adj, sour. 

Acidity, as-id-if-i, v, to make aci 

Aciduiate, as-id’--lat, v. to turn Caightly sour, 

Aciform, as’i-form, adj. needle-shaped. 

Acknowledgment, ak-nol’éj-ment, n. admission, 
confession. - 

Acme, ak’mé, n. the supreme point. 

Aone, ak’né, n. pimple. 

Acolyte, ak’o-lit, n. hatch attendant. 

Aconite, ak’o-nit, n. a plant, monk’shood. 

Acorn, 4‘korn, n. of the oak. 

Acotyledon, acotylé’don, n. plant without seed- 


‘ lobes. 

i. neous, ak-ows’tiks, n. science of sounds. 
 Acquaint, ak-wint’, v. "to inform. (friend. 
Acquaintance, ak-want/ance, ”. Imowledge; a 
Acquiesce, ak-wi-és’, v. to agree to. 

Acquirement, , ak-wir'ment, nm, something learned. 
Acquisitiveness, ak-wiz‘itiv-ness, ”. desire to 


acquire. 
Acault, ak-wit’, v. to re’ 
Acauittal, ak-wit’al, n. relemicial release. 
Acquittance, ak-wit’ance, n. a discharge. 
A fi’ker, n. a square measure, 4,340 sq. yds. 
; ak’rid, adj; biting. 

ak‘ri-mént, n. bitterness’ of speech or 

thought, 


eee Cy ee ae Fre ge oe +; select. 
cropo! -To’po-lis, 2. & 
Acrostic, ak-ros’tik, ». poem of which the initial 
hee cee of each line form a word. 
ct, akt, v. to perform; to feign: n. deed; a 
j ae of a play. 

Sota: ak’tin-izm, n. chemical force of sun’s 


lastion, ‘ak‘shun, n. activity; battle; lawsuit... 
Y Actionable, ak’shun-abl, adj. liable to legal 


j proceedings. 
y Activate, ak’ tiv-at, v. to render prise : 


ee 


ctor, Actress, n. stage player. Advise, ad-viz’, v. to give counsel to, 
| Actas, ‘aKE OAL, adi. Teal. gs Advisedly, ad-vis’ed-If, adv. deliberately. 
ZA cfuary, akt’ ‘i-art, n. gage insurance officer. Advocate, ad’vo’kat, n. one who pleads for. 


| = Fad AE Z 
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Adz, or Adze, n 


hurch living. 

Ef shield : earch on 
Beis, &jis, ns protection. . 
Fierat €'gr6-tat, n. certificate of illness. 
Acrate, 4-e’r-at’, v. to mix with air. 
Aerial, 4-@’rial, n. pertaining to.the air, 
Aerie, a’ri or é‘rt, n. nest of bird of prey, 


nee ‘Ber-i-form, adj. of the nature of air or 


Aerit , a’er-if-i, v. to combine: or fill with air. 

Aerify, or 4‘-Er-6-drém, n. ground prepared for 
the landing of aeroplanes, 

Aerolite, a’er-o-lit, n.. meteoric stone, 


_ Acronant, a’er-o-nawt, n. professional balloonist, 


porroneniee &-er-0-naw’ tiks, n. the science of air 

navigation. 

Aeroplane, 4’er-d-plin, m. an engine-propelled 
fiying machine with plane or planes 

Aerostatics, i-er-o-stat‘iks, n. the selence of elastic 
fluids or air equilibrium, 

gy kone és-thet‘iks, mn. science of taste and 


beau 

- Aftable, OPT ble, adj. agreeable ; easy mannered. 
Affair, af-far, n. business; transaction. 

pee fa fekt’, v. to influence ; ; to move; to pre- 


“ » tend. | : 
or Aeematen, af-fekt-i’shun, n. artificiality ;- pre- 
x nce, 

Sai Affecting, af-fek’ting, adj. moving; touching, : 


Affiance, af-fi’ans, n. pledge of marriage. 
Aftidavit, ef-fi-da’vit, n. declaration on oath, 
Affiliate, af-fil’ee-At, v. to adopt. 

Affinity, af-fin‘it!, n. kinship; attraction, 
Affirm, af-firm’, v. to assert positively ; ; to declare. 
_ Affirmation, po ls &’shun, n. what is. affirmed. 
Affix, af-fiks’, v, to add. 


Affix, af’fiks’, m. word ending. 


aoe af-fid’ shun, n. breathing upon, 
tus, af-fla’ tus, n. iration. 

‘Afiict, af-flikt’, v. to cause pain or grief. 

Pe een ens af’floo-ens, n. wealth; abundance...’ 
Se as v, to yield; to be able to bear 


id, ote na adj, Seton: mentioned, 
Aft, adj. stern of a vessel; behind. 
Aftermath, n. the second mowing. 
a ermost, aft’er-mdst, adj. hindmost. 
Afterthought, af’ter-ihawt, n. later reflection, 
Agape, a-giip’, adv, gaping with wonder, 
Agaric, ag‘ar-ik, n. of mushroom genus. 
Agate, ag’it, n. a precious stone, 
Agave, a-giv’, n. the American aloe, 
Agency, A’jen-si, #. business of an agent, 
Agenda, ii-jend’&, n. note of things to be done. 
Agent, a’jent, n. a person who acts for another: 
any natural force. 
Agglomerate, ag-glom’er-it, 0; to mass together. 
Agglutinate, ag-gloo’-tin-At, 0. to make adhere, 
Aserandine, ag’gran-diz, v. to exalt; to enlarge in 


pow 
Ageravate, ag’gri-vit, v. to provoke; to make 
--worse 


Aggregate, ag’gri-git, v. to collect; ». the sum 
brat Hh 9 ag’gres’slv, cdj. making the first 
Aerestor, @g-gres’or, n, one who makes the first 


Aggrieve, ag-grév’, v. to pain. 

Aghast, ag-hast’, adj. horrified, 

Agile, a-jil, adj. active. \ 

Agitate, aj-i-tat’ ,,X. to disturb ;. to discuss, 

Agitator, aj-i-ta’tor, . one who excites une 

attention, 

Aglow, a-gl6, adj. warm, glowing 

Agnate, ag’nat, adj, related on wih paternal side. 

Agno’men, n. an additional surname. 

Agnostic, ag-noz’tik, , 

Agog, a-g0g’, adj, alert, [material evidences, 

agony, ag’o-nt, fy exis pain. Ly 
Agrarian, ag-ra‘ri- connected with Iand, 

Agreeable, 


ge ad-vow't, ‘m. one possessing | an advow-. 
‘Advowsoe; ad-vow’sun, n. right: of presentation to |» 
Roba | Asdupen: Erica ip. plant of the rose order. 


one who believes only in | 


a-ere! abl, adj, pleasant ; favourable to, | 


Agriculture, ag-ri-cult »m, the artof land cultiva- 
Agriculirist, » ag-rt-kult‘Gr-lst, m, one, who prac- 


. adj. strand 
Wet es fear mt 
| -héd’, adv. van 
Aid ad’déh-kong, an officer who con- 


Pre 
Airy, art. adj. 0 open to the air; ligtit: unsubstan- 


Aisle, ii, oy division of any part.of 6 ehurch: 
passage between pews. 

Akimbo, a-kim’bo, adv. with hands on hips. . 

Akin, a-kin’, adj. : 


A-la-mode, a-la-m6d’, adv, in the ae 
Alarm, al-frm’, n, notice of danger ; sure and 


Alarmist, al ‘ist, n. one who causes a alarm, 
wee n. e 
~n. guairivene by which a chock ; 
+a given hour, t 
Albeity awl-be" Testa ing. 
awi- v. Nol 

Albino, al-bi’no, ». human being or animal wilh. 

out pigment giving a white skin and hair and 


pink eyes. 
Album, = n. white tablet used by. the 
Romans; book for extracts, stamps, ete. 
Albumen, al-bii’ men, n. white: Of,eggs. 
Mg mere de, al-bi‘min-oid, ; n. bere emae 
0) 
Alburnum,, Aas the white parts of wood 
below the bark. ] 
A , al’-ki-mi, n, occult chemistry, 
Alcohol, al’ko-hol, n, pure Entoxieneang eplili 
Alcoran, al-k6’ran, . the e Koran. ; : 
Alcove, al’kéy, n.& recess. 
Rider awl’der, ». a tree of the birch fenus,, 
Alderman, awl’ ‘der-man, n. & civic dignitary, 
Alembic, al-em’bik, n. ancient vessel used in distil- 
Alert, alert, mi, cond, watchful. elaticn, 
Alexandrine, an‘drin, m. rhymed i 
its severe: 1 cra of clo 
ucerne, & ver. 
Algebra, bray alje-bra, alien by symbols. 
e le-bra, n, ic by ‘ 
al'je-reen, adj. pertaining 44 


a a meres of race 


Alias, &/li-as, adv. otherwise ; n. an J name. 

Alibi, al’i-bi, m. plea that a person a eewbere 
than in the place named. 

Alef tid ta: i tied 
lenate, a xy 

Alight, a-lit’, », to descend from. 

Aliment, al’ ‘en nourishment ; support, 

Alimony, al‘i-mun- Ne money allowed for mE 


Aliquant, atiewoat ia “adj. such part of a number 
ie at Rui sag divide it without.a Tantainger: 


hich Beier and 


Allegro, al’ ey adv. a quick movement i. 
Alleviate, al-lé’vé-at, v. to lighten, or mitigate. 
Alley, ort m. walk or narrow passage.; |, 
Allene Seine oh SuasaEs de ase ay 
ance, al- m. being allied; marriage.  ~ 
Alligator: al-liga-tor, n. a large a ious 


‘’ 5 
Alliteration, al al-lit-er-a’ shun, n, the repetition 
wp same letter at the beginning of successive : 


ords, 
Allocation, al-16-ka’shun, n. the act of placing or “a 


assigning. 
Aiseukan, al-16-kd’shun, n. formal addiess. , 
Allopathy, al-lép’a-thi, " n. orthodox - ogonics 
practice . 


otted. 
H Allotment, al-lot’ment, n. the act of | aothine Sao 


Allowance, al-low’ins, n, thing all 
ted portion of money £; mted, ro Si 


SS +g See 
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~ yoopceg = sor permet Amato anita . adj. lovable, 
a “several | Amiss, a~ adj, wrong ; in error, ie 
> | Amity, ‘aoa n. friendship. 
mo »/ | Ammonia, amami‘al-s. na 


ment, n.enticing, 
; See — = —_ slight mention. 
. i ei oO. 


cian of dog; appertaining 


awi'ter, n. an elevated a where sacrifices 
- were offered; communion table. 
ri ‘Alter, a awl'ter, v. to make a to change. 


} Alternate, awl’ter-nat, v. to foliow by turns. 
Alternately, awl-ter’nat-lt, adj. in turns. 
Alternative, awl-ter’na-tiv, adj. a choice of two 


: _ Although, awl-thd’, conj. notwithstanding. 
_ Altimeter, al-ti- -mé ter, n. instrument for measur- 
ing heights. 
7 -—Alticate, al’ti-tad, n. yrs 
Alto, al 't6, n. voice of high pitch. 
eFisoo-iam izm, n. acting for others. 
| ‘Aluminium, 4-10-min‘iom, n, @ stzong light- weight 


Tisensinens, al-li‘minis, adj. containing alum. 
‘Alumnus, al-um‘nus, n. one educated at a college. 
Amain, a-man’, adv. with main force. 
=r a-mal’gam, n. a combination of differ- 
ing elements. 
a-mal’gim-At, v. to blend. 
a-man-i-en’sis, n. one who writes to 
dictation ; a secretary. 
am’‘er-anth, n. 2 species of plants with 
‘richly coloured fiowers. 
a-mis’, v. to collect in large numbers. 
_ Amateur, am‘it-ar, n. one who does a thing for 

pleasure and not for profit. 
Pasuative, am’‘a-tiv, adj. relating to love. 

, am‘at-iri, adj. pertaining to 


aff 

: heey a-miiz’, “v. to surprise; n. astonishment. 
_ Amazon, am‘a-zon, n. female warrior; masculine 

-. woman. 
Ambassador, am-bas’a-dir, 2. highest ranking 
as sent by oa aes ont os 

am’ber, n. a yellow foss' 
8 , am-bi-deks’ tir, adj. and n. able to 

|. use both hands alike. 

Ambient, am’bi-ent, adj. going round; svrround- 


Ambiguous, am-big’i-us, adj. doubtful, uncertain. 
. Ambit, am’bit, n. a circuit. 
m, am-bish’un, n. desire of power, fame, 
_ Ambk, am’‘bil,'v. to go at an easy pace. (success. 
{ Ambrosia, 4m-br0‘zia, 2. nectar of the Greek 
Gods; something pleasing to the taste. 
am’bi-lins, . carriage for the con- 
~~ -yeyance of the sick and wounded. 
steamer am‘bush-kad, n. troops concealed for 
i ae . 
‘Ambush, am’boosh, n. concealment ready for at- 
_ Ameliorate, ape vito improve.’ [tack. 
Amen, 4-men’, excl. so let it ‘be. 
Amenable, a-mé‘nabl, adj. easy to handle. 
‘Amendo, &-mend’, n. a fine; penalty. 
Amenity, am-en’t-ti, n. Dieasantness. © 
Amerce, a-mérs’; v. to fine. 
‘Amethyst, am’i-fhist, nea kind of quarts of = 
_ -bluish-violet colour. 


‘a 


id 


| ® en Oe fr sheet > 7° tei” 


Anglican, ang’lik-an, adj. Ein 


strong-sme 

& compound of nitrogen t and hydrogen. 99. 
ays a un, 2. brojectiles used 
Amnesty, am’nest-1, . political pardon. - : 
= rhe by ‘mé‘ba, n. the simplest of living 
Amorous, am’fr-us, adj. inspired with love. 
Amorphous, am-or’fiis, adj. of irregular shane . 
Amount, a-mownt’, v. to add up to; to result | ; 
he angen Gate ‘pair, n. unit of el f 

n. unit of electrical ourtent... A 

Ae am-Ab' i-an, n. bertaining to amphbi- 


meen m. one who 
sean ae one 
an-ak‘rén- mB take in tim: A 
Fn a thing is allotted to a date 
pcg an-a-kon'da, n. a large tropical vent 


Pane ‘an-é’mia, n. condition of Blood Spoaianeoe 

an-ts-thet’ik, adj. producing insensi- 

bility to pain. 6 OE 

an’a-gram, mn. words sentences 

formed by changing the order of the letters. — 

‘ous, an-al’6-gus, adj, bearing resemblance 

Analyst, an‘d-list, n. one who analyzes. Ito. 

Analyze, oa ‘4-liz, v. to break down into elements. 
4-pest, n. a poetic term~signifying a 

foot of t1 three syllables, two short and the third 


jong. 
Anarchy, an est m, governmental confusion... A 
Anathema, an-Ath’i-ma, n. solemn denunciation. 
Anathematize, an-dth’im-at-iz, v. to pronounce 
accursed. 


Anatomy, an-at/omf, n. the art of physical Cae 
dissection + science of the Bodily structure. 
Ancestry, an’ses-tri, n. line of ancestors. 
Anchor, ang’kir,'n, piece of metal for holding 
ships at a certain spot. ' {anchor in. 
Anchorage, ang’kir-lj, n. spot convenient to 
Anchorite, ang’kir-it, n. a religious recluse. - 
Anchovy, an-chd’vi, m. a small sea fish. . ‘ 
Ancillary, an’sil- tir-i, adj. subservient... — 
Andante, an-dan’té, adj. a slow even movement in — 


Andean, an ‘dé-an, adj, of the nature of the Andes. 

Androgynous, an-droj’i-nus, adj. having both. male 
and female characteristics, 

———- an‘ek-ddét, n. a brief story. 

» an-em’6m-e-tr, n. a wind measuring A 
‘ie 

Anemone, a-nem’6-ni, n. a plant of the Ranunculus 

Anent, a-nent’, prep. concerning. « (family. 

Aneroid, an “é-roid, adj, a mechanical barometer, 

An +. an ‘ar-izm, 1 . & tumour of an artery. 

Angel, an‘jel, n. hemes messenger, 

Angelus, an‘jel-us, n. the “* Ave Maria”; the bell 
rung in Roman Catholic churches to command 
the Angelic Salutation. 

Anger, angér, n. strong resentful emotion. 

Angina, an-ji’na, n. throat inflammation. 

Angle, ang‘il, 2. a corner; the space Pe ns 
two-lines which meet; at 2 eine. 

Anglicize, ang’li-siz, v. to render in English form. 
Anglophobia, ang-glo-f6’ bi-a, n. dislike of England. 
Angora, ang-i‘ra, n. variety of rabbit; cloth made 

from angora wool. 

Anguish, ang’ wish, m. extreme mental or physical _ 

Angularity, ars it-i, n. with angles,. [pain. — 
ae an‘il-in, m. & coal tar product-nsed in 
yeing. 

Animadvert, an-im-ad-vert/, v, to blame or censure, 

Animaicule, an-im-al’kil, 2. a very minute animal. 

an‘im-al-izm, n. the condition aah 
having animal appetites. 

Animate, an’im-it, v. to enliven. : ; - 

Animosity; an-im-os‘itt, n. hatred, 12 ie 


‘Animus, an‘im-us, n. intention; prejudice. j 7 
Anise, an‘is, n. umbelliferous herb, t Bik: j38 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
Ankle, ang‘Iul,” ‘n. the joint connecting the foot 
Anna, an‘na, n. an Indian coin. {with 
big an’‘iilz, n. records of events according to 

{great heat and gradual cooling. 
j ‘Agiweake an-él’, v, to temper glass or metals by 
- Annex, an-neks, v. to add to, or take possession of. 
Annexation, an-neks-d’ shun, mn, act of adding to or 


joining. 
Annihilate, an-ni’/hil-at, v. to reduce to nothing. 
Tay yeraerifs an-ni-ver’sir-i, adj. an annual 
pening, or celebration. 
Aceaeee an’no-tat, to make notes upon. 
Announce, an-nowns’, v. to notify; to make 


i egehg ae which vexes. 
Annual, an’nii-a: yearly 
Annuity, an-ni‘it-1, n. a cine fixed payment. 
- Annul, an-nul, v, to make void 
Annular, an ‘ni-lar, adj. ring-shaped. 
‘Annulose, an‘nii-lés, adj. having rings. 
, Annunciation, an-nun-si-a‘shun, n. the act of an- 
-nouncing, [current. 
Anode, an’dd, n. the positive pole of a galvanic 
pe an Calis nm. medicine that relieves 


‘Ancint,, an-oint’, v. jto spread with ointment or oil. 


Anomaly, an-om “A-lf, n. jrregularity. 
Anon, 'a-non’, adv; immediately, instantly. 
Anonymous, anon ‘Im-us, adj. without name. 
Anserine, : an‘ser-in, adj. pe to geese; silly. 
Answer, an’ser, v. to BE es to. [be answered. 
Answerable, an‘ser-abl, adj. accountable; able to 
Antagonist, an-tag’-o-nist, an opponent; one 
who contends with magiton. 
Antagonistic, an-tag-o-nis’tik, adj. opposed. 
Antarctic, ant-frk’-tik, adj. op positn the arctic; 
the south polar region, 


ecedent, an-té-s6’dent, adj, previous in-time. 
Antechamber, an’ “te-chiim-ber, m. small room 
leading to a larger. 
pene a an’‘te-dat, v. to assign to an earlier date. 
Antedil ae an-te-dil-a" vian, adj. before the 


Fi 
Antelope, an‘te-lép, m. a hollow-horned ruminant. 
ee an-ten’ é, feelers of insects, crustaceans, 


Aniepetols an-te-pen“ult’, n. the last syllable but 
two of a word. 

Anterior, an-té‘ri-or, adj. prior, before. 

Anthem, an‘them, n. a sacred song: 

Anther, an’ther, m. the top of a flower aaantes 
containing pollen, 


(gat 
3, hymns, or epigrams. 
‘Anthracite, an‘thra-sit, ». coal composed mostly of 


carbon. 
Ania, an ‘thraks, , an infectious disease caused 
by bacilli, common in sheep and cattle. 
Anthropology, an-throp-ol’o-ji, m. the science of 


Anthropoid, an‘thro-pold, aaj. resembling man. 

Anthropomorphism, — an-throp-o-morf’izm, the 
ascribing of human form to the Deity. 

Anthropophagy, an-thro-pof'a-jt, n. cannibalism. 

Anti, ant-f, (prefize), against, opposed. 

Antio, anti’ k, adj, odd; grotesque. 

egies an‘tt- -krist, 2. an opposer of Christ and 

ani 
Anticipate, anti" -I-pat, v. to forestall. 
Anti Hlolimar, an-ti-kli’miks, ». the opposite of 


clim: 
Antidote, an’tl- dét, %. counteracting substance, 
Antifebrile, anti-feb’ril, adj, against fever, 
Antimony, an’ “¢i-mun-f, n. & brittle crystalline 
metal. (for chairs, 
Antimaossast, an-ti-ma-kis’er, n. a loose covering 
Antipathy, an-tip’ 4-thi, n. dislike; repugnance. 
Antiphony, an-tif’o-nt, n. singing or chanting in 
alternation, 
Antipodes, an-tip’ddéz, n. places on the opposite 
side of the earth. 
Antipyrin, an-ti-pi’rin, 2. a white powder obtained 
from coal tar products, 
Antiquarian, an-ti-kwar'l-an, n. pertaining to 
antiquities, 


an-thol’-o-jf, ». a collection of flowers, 


Antiquary, an’‘ti-kwar-t, m. one who studies 
ancient evidence; one who collects an- 
tiquities, 


Antiquated, an-ti-kwit’ed, adj. old ‘or out. of 
Antique, an-ték’, adj, ancient. (fashion. 
Antiquity, an-tik’wit-1, n. times long past. : 


oy os a el 


35S 
the leg. 


Appraise, ap-praz’, v. to value. 


Psy : 
enaastisia DICTIONARY 
Antiscorbutic, an-ti-skor-bi' tik, adj.a remedy for 


scurvy. 
‘Antiseptic, an-ti-sep’tik, adj. against putrefaction. 
Antithesis, an-t tith’-é-sis, n. opposite meanings. 
Antithetic, an-ti-thet‘ik, adj. opposite; opposed. © 
Antitype, an’‘ti-tip, n. to @ type. 
Antler, an‘tler, 2. ae Heanch af s etag'ochouke 
Anvil, ‘vil a8; an “trom “block, “for ammesin® 
metal upon. 
Anxious, ank’shus, adj. uneasy ; doubtful; con- 
Aorta, d-or’ta, n. the main artery. " (cerned. 
Apace, a-pas’, adv. quickly. , 
Apathetic, ap-a-thet’ik, adj. without feeling. 
Apathy, ap’4-thi, n. indifference. 
Ape, ap, m. species of large monkey. 
Aperient, ap-é’ri-ent, adj. opening; purgative. 
acy ea ee 
ex, 4-peks, m. the top or point o 
Aphelion, a-fé'li-on, n. the point of a — — 
most distant from the sun. 
Aphi ema oF stag . ace statement of a 
0) ‘0- n. & 
scientific principle; a pithy saying or pete Be 
— &-pi-ar-i, n. place where bees‘are kept. 
Apiculture, ——— nm. bee keeping. 
DOk‘d-lips, m. the last book of” the 
New Peon t. 


Apocrypha, a-pok’rif-4, n. doubtful or uninspired 
writings. 


Apocryphal, a-pok’rif-al, adj. of doubtful origin: — 
Apogee, ap’o-jee, n. the point of an orbit poor 
distant from the earth. 
Apollyon, ap-ol’-i-on, n. Satan. ? 4 
Apologetic, npsolaniet ik, adj. excusing. 
Apologue, ap’ol’og, n. a fable or parable. 
Apoplexy, ap-o-plek-st, n. loss of control. 
Apostasy, ap-ost’i-st, nm. abandonment of faith. — 
— ap-ost’4t, n. one who forsakes his re- 


‘Apostatiss, ap-ost’it-Iz, v. to fall away from. . 
Apostle, ap-os’iil, n. one sent to preach a doctrine? 
he, ap-os’tré-f&, n. breaking away from 

the current of speech to address some Lone 
apart. {drugs. 

Apothecary, ap-Sth’ik-ar-f, n. one who deals in 

Apothegm, ap’dih-em, n. a short, pithy saying. 

Apotheosis, ap-dih-é-o'sis,: ». a deification or 

glorification. 

Appanage, ap’pan-Aj, ». a provision for younger 
sons; an adjunct or attribute 

Apparatus, ap-par-d’tus, 2. instruments or 


materi: 
Apparel. ap-par’el, n. body covering; 
Apparent, ap-pir’ent, adj. visible; Pe 4 
Apparition, ap-par-ish’un, n.a ghostly appearance. 
Appeal, ap-pél’, v. to call upon; to remove to a 
higher court. 
Appear, ap-pér’, v. to become visible. 
Appearance, ap-pér’ins, n. the act of appearing + 
outward show. 
Appease, ap-péz’, v. to pacify; to allay, 
Appellant, ap-pel’ ant, m. one who appeals. 
ate, ap-pel’At, adj. pertaining to appeals. 
Appellative, ap-pel’A-tiv, n. a name general to all 
of the same kind. 
Append, ap-pend’, v. to attach one thing to 
another. 
Appendage, ap-pen’dij, m, something attached. 
Appendicitis, ap-pen-di-si’tis, 2. inflammation Gs 
the vermiform appendix. 
Appendix, ap-pend’iks, n. a supplement, 
Appel » ap-per-tin’, v. to connect with, or 


belong to. 
Appetite, ap’pi-tit, m. desire for food; hunger, 


Appetizing, | ap-pet-tiz’ing, adj. tempting: to the 

Applaud, ap- “plawd’, to praise by hand-clapping er 

Applause, ap-plawz’, n. loud praise, {cheering. 

Apple, ap’l, n. fruit of the apple-tree. 

Appliance, ‘ap-pli’Ans, n, a thing applied; a small 
tool or machine; 

Applicable, ap-plik-abl, adj, that which may be ap+ 

Applicant, ap’plik-dnt, m.one who applies.  [plied. 

Apply, ap-pll, v. to put to; tostudy ; toadminister. 

ap- pod-ja-tii’ Ta, 7. the introduction” 

of notes of embellishment in a melody. 

Appoint, ap-point’, v. to fix; to settle: to-equip. 

Apportionment, ‘ap-por’shun-ment, n. share of Pro- 
portion allotted. 

Apposite, ap’po-zit, adj. in agreement oe ve 

Appreciable, ap-pré’shi-able, adj. that can pal esti- , 


val. - 
_ Appropriate, ap-pri‘pri-at, v, to take as one’s own. 
Appropriateness, ap-prO’pri-At-ness, n. suitability. 


b ew ap-pro-pri-A’shun, n. application to 


ce, ap-pir’té-nans, a. that which be- 
longs to something else. 
Apron, &’prun, n. = protective: piece of cloth or 


. leather worn in front of the body. 
bs Romiose t ne Sani hy adv. appropriately : in re- 
Apse, aps, panstad the choir of a church. 
Apt, aan: ready; adaptable; quick. 
DP ituelsantueda hes 
‘ apt'it-id, n, 5 
_ Agquafortis, ak-wd-for'tis, n. nitric acid. [colour. 
= a- ma-rén’, n. the 1; adj.sea- 
Y ak-wi'ri-um, nm. a place for keeping 
‘ uatic animals plants in. 
_ Aquatic, ak-wit'ik, adj to water. 
_ Aquatint, a’kwa-tint, n. copper etching. 
£ Aqueduct, ak’wi-dikt, n. an channel for 


€ the conveyance of water. 
| Aqueous, &/kwi-us, adi. watery; deposit left by 


Aauiine, “ak’wil-in, adj. curved like the eagle’s 
| Arabic, axt-bik, ad etinthid to dh lonanegn et 


: Arabis, ar’abl, adj. land under the plough. 
Arbiter, fr’bi-ter, n. aap a): Aneta 
Arbitrator, fir-bi-tra’tor, n. same as arbi 
Arbitrament, 4r-bit’ ra-ment, n. the auton of the 
atten tebe adj. despotic; wilful. 

Arbitrate, ar’-bi-trat, v. to act as arbitrator. 
ek oo 
* Are, nm, & segmen @ circle. garden. 
Arcadian, ark-a’ dian, adj, pastoral. 
_ Arehaology, ren n. a ie science of anti- 


qui 
f be he nm. something obsolete. 
f k-Anj‘el, n. a superior angel. 
| Reade, arch-bish’up, n. the higher form of 


Sees n. @ chief deacon; a 
priest who assists the Bishop in the work of 
eS . diocese. 

_ Archer, arch’er, n. one who shoots es, 

} Archetype, ark’i-tip, m. an original mode: 
Archiepiscopal, ark-i-ep-is’ko-pal, adj. coaaiahes 

--. to an archbishopric. 

| ‘0, irk-i-pel’a-go, n. a@ group of islands. 

Architect, ark . & designer of buildings. 
Architecture, 


“I-tekt, 2. 
frk‘i-tekt’iir, n. the science of build- 


: ing, 
Architrave, frk’it-riv, n. the part surrounding 
_ @ door or window. 
firk’ivs, n. repository for pvblic records ; 
also the records themselves. 
_ Archness, frch’nes, n. cunning. 
- Arctic, bs aw ae. relating to the north polar 
fir-ki-at, adj. bent like a bow. [regions. 
Ardent, 4r’dent, adj. passionate; earnest. 
Arduous, fr’di-us, adj. difficult; laborious, 
Aréa, a’ri-4, n. the amount of a surface ; @ yard or 
t enclosed space. 
Arena, a-ré’na, ». place or floor where public ex- 
-. hibitions are given. 
ceous, fr-i-na’seus, adj. dry, sandy, arid. 
Argent, fr’jent, n. silver, or silver-like. 
arene &r-jil-A’shé-us, adj. of the nature of 


Shevch "ar’gol, n. ett rigs that forms on wine ves- 
sels and from 


ch tartaric acid is obtained. 
‘on, fr’gon, ri 4 constituent element of the 
atmosphere. {valuable products. 


fm fir’go-st, n, a ship of olden times laden with 


_ Argot, ah’go, n, French slang. ‘vanced,. 
q Boece, ar’gi-ment, m. the proof or reasoned 


4 oat #18 Si 3 f-” ‘ 
woes fe ber’ whee Ct oe ae 


| Army, ar’mf, n. body of men trained for war. — 


aandk 


r’gus, n. a quick-eyed pe: 


“Argus, § 
Aria, bee song for one ‘voloe with aecom ‘ 


. 


fr‘id, adj. dry; parched. ‘ 
na a’ri-€z, n. the first sign of the zodiac, the. 


pen &r-is-tok’ri- mn, nobilit: “ies 
_—— fo toes one ity 


Arithmetic, Ed ok cater 2 n. the science. of = : 


Ark, n. a h een 
Armada, fr-ma‘dA, n..a fleet of warships, 
Armament, ar‘mi-ment, n, armed forces ; muni- 
Arniliary, Av inilir-t, adj. in rings cirel 

: or les. 
Armistice, arm’is-tis, nm. @ truce. . f 
Armour, frm‘ur, n. defensive arms. or dress 


a of warships. for family arms. 
Armorial, irm’o'ri-al a adj, pertaining to armour, 
Armoury, Arm’é-rf, n. the place in which arms are 


made or stored. 
Armpit, arm’pit, 2. the hollow under the shoulder. 
Arms, 4rmz, n. weapons of war. ‘ 


Army-corps, “ar mi-kor, n. & large military unit. 

Aroma, 4-rd’mi, n. odour, 

Arrack, Ar’rak, n. an Eastern fermented juice. 

Arraignment, ar-ran’ ment, . a calling to account. — 

Arrangement, 4-ranj‘ment, n. the act of putting in 

Arrant, dr'rant, adj. downright. ~ (order. 

Arras, 4r’ras, n. a kind of tapestry. 

Array, 4r-ra’, n. order, dress. 

bees me &r-rérs’, n. what is left behind; cone 
ues. 

Arrest, Zr-rest’, v. to seize; to attract the atten- 

Arrive, a-riv’, v. to get to a place. ? ane 

Arrogan! 


Arrondisement, ar-rond’és-mang, me a section ofs a 
French geographical departm: 

Arsenal, 4r’se-n4l, n. place for oie ¢ stores, or for 
their manufacture. 

Arsenic, Ar’se-nik, n. a mineral poison, 

Arson, r’son, n. wilful burning. 4 

Art, Art, n. ekill ‘in painting, music, ete. 

Artery, Ar’ter-i, n. a blood-vessel conveying blood 
from the heart; a main thoroughfare, 


fir-té'zi-an, adj. a type a well in which ; 


the water fountains to the s' 

Ar-thri‘tis, n. joint inflammation, gou 
Artichoke, ar’ti-chok, n. a plant with edible es 
Article, ir’tikl, n. a “distinct element or part; a 

clause of a document; literary ee eat 
Articulate, ar-tik’i-lat, adj. clear, distinct; v. to 
joint; to sound distinctly. . 
Artifice, ‘ar'ti- fis, n. the work of an artificer ; a 
Artificer, Ar’ti-fi-ser, n. a workman, ’ pega" 
Artificial, Ar’ti-fish’al, adj: not natural. 
Artillery, ar-til’iir-1, n. the heavier weapons of war ; 
the men who work them. 
Artisan, rt‘i-zan, n. a mechanic; a worker skilled 
with his hands. 
Artist, Ar’tist, n. one who practises an art. 
Artless, art’less, adj. simple, unsophisticated, 
Aryan, a‘ri-an, adj. pertaining to the main body 
of the Indo-European races, 
Asafostida, is-4-fé’ tia, 4 n. & Gum-res' 
Asbestos, az-bes’tés, . an Saabenile mineral 
substance. 
as-send’, ». to climb or mount, 
Ascendency, as-send’ en-st, nm. having control. 
Ascertain, as-sér-tan’, v. to obtain information of. 
Ascetic, as-set‘ik, n. one who denies himself 
ordinary worldly pleasures. (denial. 
ticism, as-set’i-sism, 7. the practice of self- 
&-skrib’, v, to assign, or impute. 
Ascription, a-skrip’shun, n. act of ascribing. 
Aseptic, a-sep’tik, adj. not liable to putrefy. 
Asexual, d-séx’ tial, adj. without sex. 
As’ ’, adj. made to feel shame. 
Ashlar, ash’ lér, n. plain dressed stone. 
Aside, a-sid’, adv. on one side, apart; n. words said 
Asinine, as / i-nin, adj, ass-like. [to oneself. 
Askance, a-skAns’, adv, sideways. 
Askew, a-ski, adv, crooked, obliquely. 
Asparagus, as-par'i-gus, m. a culinary plant. 
Aspect, as ‘pekt, m. view, appearance, ges 
Aspen, as’pen, 2. the trembling poplar. 
Asperity, as-per’it-!, n. harshness. 
Asperse, as-pérs’, v. to slander. 
Aspersiou, as-per’shun, n. slander. 
Asphalt, as-falt’, n. a La spar and a pre used 
for paying. 
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Assail, as-sal’, v. to attack, ‘ 
Assailant, as-sil’ant, n..one who attacks. © | 
Assassin, as-as‘in, n. one who suddenly murders. 
_Assassinate, ee. * ae as yee : 
_ Assault, as-sawlt’, n. a. sudden attack... 
Assay, as-s%’, v. to assess the elements of metal in 
an ore.or alloy. 
Assayer, a8-s3’er, . one who assays. 
Assemblage, as-sem’blij, n. a gathering of persons 
- orthings, f 
Assembly, as-sem’bii, n. the art of assembling; the 
_ Assent, as-sent’, v. to. agree. [persons assembled: 
ee as-sert’, v. = Tact ad tem cee 
SeS3, asses’, v. a sum, , or value; 
Assessment, as-ses’‘ment, nm. act of assessing; 
valuation, 
Assessor, as-ses’Or, 7. One Who assesses. 
Assets, as‘sets, n. things haying value. [tion. 
Asseveration, as-sever-a’shun, m. solemn declara- 
Assiduity, as-sid-i'it-1, . diligence, application. 
_ Assiduous, as- ee adj. cored ye eee 
_ Assign, as-sin’, v. to particularise ; appoint ; 
_ Assignment, as-sin’ment, m. the thing assigned; 
document of transfer. 
te, as-sim’il-it, v. to become like; a 
- homogeneous part of something; as, to as- 
 similate one’s food. : ° 
Assimilation, as-sim-il-a’shun, n. rendering similar. 
Assistant, as-sis’tant, n. one who helps; lending 
addy ° 


Assize, as-siz’, v. to assess; n. a statute of regula- 
tion of prices, etc. ; county sittings of judges. 
er, as-siz’er, an officer of weights and.meas- 


Associate, as-so’shi-at, v. to join with; m. com- 
 ‘panion; partner. . 
Assonance, as’son-ins, n. of kindred sound. 
Assort, as-sort’; v. to separate into classes, 
Seer as-sort’ment, ». a collection of things 
selected. on 
Assuage, as-swij’, to soften, reduce, allay. 
Assuagement, as-swaj’ment, . abatement. 
Assuetudeé, as’wé-tud, ». habit. 
Assume, as-siim’, v. to take for granted. . [rogant. 
d g, as-siim’ing, adj. haughty, affected, ar- 
Assurance, as-siir’iins, n. confidence; insurance. 
Assure, as-siir’, v.. to make certain. . 
Ast » as‘ter-isk, m. a star sign [*] in printed 
. matter, referring to a note at foot or in margin. 
As‘teroid, m. one of the inferior planetary bodies. 
Asthma, ast’ma,,”. an affection of the breathing 
Astir, a-ster’, prep. in motion. lorgans, 
Astonish, as-ton’ish, v. to cause surprise. 
Astound, as-townd’, v. to amaze. 
fetal, coo m, semicircular moulding round a 
column, 
Astrakhan, is-trii-kiin’, n. curly wool from young 
lambs. It came originally from Astrakhan. 
As'tral, adj. pertaining to stars. 
Astringent, as-trin’jent, adj. binding, contracting. 
Astrology, as-trol’o-}i,. mn. study of influence of 
stars on human affairs, (bodies, 
_ Astronomy, as-tron’d-mi, ». study of the heavenly 
_ Asbuteness, as-tit’ness, m. craftiness, cleverness, 
__ Asunder, a-sun‘der, adv, in parts, 
Asylum, as-i‘lum, n. a place of refuge. 
Asymmetry, ’-sim’i-tri, n.want of proportion. 
Atavism, at’d-vism, n. recurrence of ancestral 
characteristics, 
Atelier, at-el’ya, w. studio or workshop, 
Atheism, a’the-izm, n. disbelief in God. 
| Atheneum, ath-é-nd’um, n. temple of learning; a 


club, j 

Athlete, ath’lét, . a'contender in muscular feats. 
Athletic, ath-lét‘ik, adj. vigorous and strong, 
Athwart, 4-thwawrt’, prep. across 


. 
Atlantic, a-tlan’til, adj. pertaining to Atlas or to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
> 


Aflas, at‘lis, m. a collection of maps; the upper 
part of the vertebral column. 
Atmosphere, at’mos-fér, n. the air. stance, 
Atom, atom, n. the smallest unit of material sub- 
Atomic, it-om‘tk, adj. pertaining to atoms, 
Atone, at-6n’, ».. to make reparation for. 
Atrocious, 4-trd’shus, adj. abominable, wicked, ° 
Afrabilious, At-rii-bil’i-us, © adj. melancholic, 
acrimonious, (house, 
Atrium, a'tri-um, . the entrance hall of a Roman 
Atrophy, &'tro-fi, n. a wasting away. — . (seize: 
Attach, at-tach’, ». to bind to; to connect: to 


i nt 


~~. 


Ahoy on sein ay . ft 


chine; ‘ 
‘Automobile, o-to-md’bil, or o-to-mé-bil’. adj 


a ee. eee esac N ART 
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| Attack, d-tak’, v.toassaul: | 


Attain, 4-tan’, ». to obtain; to N wae) 
i Sater pkg wet act of attainting; 
depri il rights. dita i, 
Attaint, 4-tant’, v. toconvict; to deprive of rights. 
Attempt, at-tempt’, x. totry. ~~ ) , 
Attend, at-tend’, v. to accompany; to be present. 
Attendant, at-tend’ant, adj. accompanying; . 
one who attends. ; 
Attention, 2-tén’shun, m. concentrating one’s 
mind; attitude of alertness. = a 
Attentive, at-tent‘iv, adj. courteous;. pees : 
Attenuate, at-ten’i-dt, ». to make thin; 
Attestation, at-test-A‘shun, 2. act of attesting: 
Aitic, at’tik, n. rooms below the roof‘of a house; 
pertaining to Athens: ; 
Atticism, at’ti-sism, n. dry 
Attiinle orcan mer es position: © 
at’ti n. 3 2 i 
Attorney, at-tir’n!, n..a lawyer; one who acts for 
Attract, a-trakt’, v. to draw; all 


Attractive, at-trakt‘iv, adj. all 
admirati 


uring > 


Audible, aw-’dibl, adj. to be heard. i 
Audience, aw’di-ens, n. an assembly Of listeners 
the act of hearing; a ceremonial interview. 
Audit, aw‘dit, n. an inspection of accounts, | |) ~ 
Auditor, aw’dit-or, n. one who audits; a hearer. 
Angean, aw-jé’an, adj. difficult; filthy. oniera 

Auger, aw’gér, n. a carpenter’s boring tool. 
Augment, awg-ment’; v. to add to. 
Augur, aw’gur, n,a diviner. 
Augury, aw’gur-t, n. an omen, 
August, aw’gust, ». the eighth month. 
August, aw-gust’, adj. imposing, majestic. ' 
Aural, aw‘ral, adj. connected with the ear. 
Aureola, aw-ri’6-l4, n. halo of golden colour. : 
Auric, aw’rik, adj, pertaining to gold. HOST A 
Auricula, aw-rik’i-li, n. a ‘variety of primrose” > 
Auricular, aw-rik’i-lar, aaj. by hearing or report. 
Auriculate, aw-rik’i-lit, adj. ear-shaped. , 
A , aw-rif’er-us, adj. gold-bearing, ; 
Aurist, aw‘rist, nan ear specialist. . 
Aurora Borealis, aw-ré‘ri. b6-ré-a'lis, m. the nor- 
thern lights. 
Auspices, aws’pis-ez, n. patronage; protection. 
Auspicious, aws-pish’us, adj. of good omen: 
Austere, aw-stér’, adj. stern; haughty; severe. 
Austerity, aw-stér’it-i, . severity of manner. 
Austral, aws‘tral, adj. southern. ; 
Authentic, aw-then‘tik, adj. genuine. Lai 
Authenticate, aw-then’tik-at, v. to give validity to. 
Authenticity, aw-then’tis‘it-t, 1. the quality of 
being authentic, {of books. 
Author, aw’thur, n. one who originates;. a writer 
Authoritative, aw-thor'it-At-iv, adj. having proper 
Authority, aw-thor'it-f, n. legal right. [sanction. 
Authorization, aw’thor-i-za‘shun, », sanction by. 
Authorize, aw’thor-iz, v. to sanction: f[authority. 
Apron hy, aw-to-bi-og‘raf-t, self-written bio- 


graphy. 
Auto-car, o’to-kar, 7. a self-propelled road vehicle. 
Autocrat, aw’to-krat, », an absolute ruler. . 
Autocratic, aw-to-krit’ik, adj. in the manner of an 
autocrat, : Ts 
Auto-da-f6, aw’to-di-fa’, n. act of faith: the 
hment accorded to heretics’ by the In- 
quisition. Ng t 
Autograph, aw'to-grif, n, one’s own writing. ‘ 
Automatic, aw-to-mat‘ik, adj. self-acting,'n. a 
revolver, Ti ute 
Automaton, aw-tom’d-ton, n. a self-moving ma-. 


self-mo' + @ motor-car, : : 
Autonomous, aw-ton’o-mus, adj. pertaining to 
self-government, ‘ ; fo0ue, 
Autumn, aw‘tum,n. the third season of the year. — 
Auxiliary, awg-zil'l-ar-i, adj. subsidiary, 5. 
ies ‘a-val,’ v, to be of use to; to take advantage 
of, : wid Cebit Rieter ny | 


L 4 pera ey n, the salutation to the 


_ Avert, a-vert’, v. to divert or prevent. 
_ Aviary, a’vi-ar-t, n. a place for keeping birds. 
. PS av-id"’ it-i, mn. eagerness. 


. to declare. 

 Avowedly, 4-vow’ed-lt, adv. 

i Avuncular, a-vung’ki-lar, Prelating to.an uncle. 
ooo 4-wi’ken, t. to rouse from sleep; to 


~ - Award, ‘Devore, n. & judgment or decision. 


Aw, ‘®. & tool for taking holes in leather. 
Awning, awn’ing, ®. a covering from the sun. 

_Awry, a-ri’, adj. twisted; distorted. 

, aks-il ’ar-t, adj. relating to ow armpit. 

f aks’i-om, n. & self-evident tra 

" Atis; elvis, n the potnt or line on which a thing 

f Tevolves, 
Axle, aks’il, ». the rod on which a wheel revolves. 
_ Ayah, i’ya, n. an Indian 


ae 
ar, adj. sky-blue. 
B 


Babble, bab’bl, v. childish prattle; murmuring 
_ Babel, babi, n. ‘confused sounds. {sounds. 
- Baby, bé-bi, n. ee one under age. 
‘Baccarat, -ar-A’, n. a card game. 
* Bacchanalia, bak-an-d'li-2, n. drinking revels. 
’ Bachelor, batch‘el-or, n. an unmarried man. 
f ba-sil’us, n. rod-shaped bacteria. 
bak’bit, v..to slander in the absence of 
the slandered. 
{ , bak’ground, n. the back of a scene or 
picture ;' obscurity 
_ Backslide, ‘pak-slid’, I. to lapse from faith or 


4 bak’werd, adv. towards the back or 


past. 
: Sactertn; bak-tér’-é-a, 2. uni-cellular plants which 
; are usually parasitic. 
_ Badge, tart n. something worn or carried as dis- 


woe 3 mark. 

ang bad’‘in-azh, ». banter, chaff. 

" Bafile, baf’fi, v. to hinder. 
oy bag-a-tel’, n. a mere nothing; a game 

+h board, balls, and cue. 

ee nm. an army’s necessaries; per- 

4 sonal luggage. 

en. bag’ pip, .». a wind instrument, blown 


air 
P Bail bal. n. security for an accused person. 
Bailee, bal-8’, n, one who holds goods in trust. 
. Bailie, bal’t, n. a Scottish municipal officer. 
Bailiff, ba’liff, n. a court official; landholder’s 


steward. 
_ Bailiwick, bal’t-wik, . a bailiff’s territory. 
Bait, bat, n. food to lure fish; temptation. 
Baize, baz, n. coarse cloth used for coverings. 
Bake, bak, v. to cook by heat in oven. 
Bakery, ba’kur-t, n. & place in which bread and 
cakes are baked. 
Balance, bal‘ans, ”, a weighing apparatus; 
amount required to equalise two. sides of an 
Bald, bawld, adj. hairless. i faceount, 
- Balderdash, ‘pal’der-dash, m, senseless talk. 
_ Balesn, ba-lén, n.. whalebone; 
Balk, bawk, n. & beam of rafter; v. to check, to 
disappoint. 


He 


Bal, baw, nN. si! round substance : an assembly. 


ee 4> tee pe eee 
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bal'ls, n. @ dance with pantomimic action. 


bal-loon’, nm, an inflated bag of paper or 
Ballot, bat Any p pelmeeraisicohe ime 
‘tit, m. @ Vo! + secret, vo 
v. to select by balloting. q 
bam, :. an ——— : ant 
Balmy, bam‘i, adj. fragrant, soothing. =4 
Balsam, bawi’sim, n. genus of herbaceous. plants; 
an ointment. 
uster, bal-us-ter’, mn. thick railing of either 
stone, wood, or — which supports: @ con- 
. tinuous horizontal rail 
Balustrade, bal-us-trad’, n. a row of balusters. » 
Bamboo, bam-boo’, n. a hollow Asiatic reed. 
Bamboozle, e, bam-boozl’, v. to confuse. 
Banal, ban’al, adj. trifling, absurd. flands 
Banana; ban-&’neh, . a nutritious fruit = ropteal 
Band, band’, m. any material used to bind things 
St een ee eae 
r any set purpose. [purposes. 
Bandage, ban‘dij, . strip of cloth for binding 


ban-dan’d, nm. an Oriental handkerchief : 


of silk or cotton. 
Bandbox, band’boks, n. a light receptacle for hats, 
ban‘dit, mn. a robber, an outlaw. — (ete. 
Bandoleer, ban-do-lér’, n. ammunition belt. 
Bandoline, ban’do-lin, n. hair stiffening substance. 


Bandy, ban’dt, n. crooked; a bent club used in & 


ball game. 
re we mlb n. an Indian tree whose branches 


Bann banish, v. to expel; to ee into exile. i 

Banister, ban’is-ter, same as baluste : 

Banjo, ban’jo, n. a stringed instceatient of the 
guitar order. 


Bank, bangk, n. a mound; a place where money is Pied 


deposited. {and current ‘as money. 
Bank-note, bank-nédt, n. note issued by a bank 
“end bank’rupt, nm. one who becomes insol- 

ven 


Bankruptcy, bank’rupt-st, n. the condition of being 
Banner, ban’tr, ». military flag. (bankrupt, — 


Banns, bans, n. proclamation of intended gang 

Banquet, bank’ wet, n, & feast. 

Banshee, ban’shé, n. an Irish female fairy. 

Bantam, ban’ tum, n. @ variety of small fowl. » 

Banter, ban‘ter, 7. raillery. 

Baptism, bap’tizm, n. a religious ceremony by 
sprinkling of, or immersion in, water. : 

Baptist, baptist, m, one who believes in baptism. — 

Barb, barb, n. a jagged point. 

Barbarian, bar-bé’ri-an, n. a savage. ' : 
Barbarism, bar’ ber-izm, n, savage life. aged 
Barbarous, bar’ber-us, adj. savage, cruel, : 
Barbecue, bar’ bi-kew, v. to roast whole. thi” 
Barber, barb’ir, nm. one who shaves and dreases 
n. & poet, # singer. (hair. 

pertaining to bards; ors 

Barege, bar-azh’, n, & light silky fabric. 
Bargain, bar’ gen, n. a contract; a favourable pur- 
Barge, nag oe n, & flat-bottomed boat. [chase. 
Baritone; bar‘l-tdn, n. voice between tenor and 


Barley, bar’ 1é,. grain from which malt is made. 
Barn, barn, n. building for storage of grain, etc. — 
Barnacle, bar‘nakl, ». a shellfish that sticks to 
ships’ bottoms and rocks ; irons put on horses” 
noses to keep them quiet. 
Barometer, bar-om‘itir, . an instrument for 
measuring the presyure of the atmosphere, 
sag we the lowest title of rank in the 
House of P. 
Baronage, par’ un umaie n. the whole of the barons. 
Baronet, bar’6-net, n. the lowest British hereditary 
Baronetcy, bar’un-net-st, 2. rank of baronet. [title. 
Barony, bar’un-i, n. the territory of a baron, 
Barque, bark, n. a small ship. 
bar‘uk, n,@ building for soldiers, 
Barrage, paras. ”. aD ree ng bar for detention a 
river; mass firing 
Barratry,. bar’ra-tri, on eeeaciuleart practices in 
connection with hives 
oe bar‘ul, 2. a cylindrical cask. { 
Barrenness, bir’un-ness, 7. unfruit: ‘ 
Barricade, bar’i-kid, n. temporary fortification. ' ; 
Barrier, bar’i-ur, n.a defence; a boundary. F 
Barrister, bar’is-tur, n. a member of the legal bar. 
Barter, bar’tur, v. to exchange. 
t, bas-awit, n. an igneous rock. 
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gredient.. 


_ Base-ball, bis‘bawl, an American game similar to. 


rounders. ' s ¢ ¢ 
Basement, bis’ment, n. the lowest storey of a 
Bashful, bash’ful, adj. sh . [buil 


u 9 a . . * 
Basil, baiz’il, an aromatic herb. 
Basin, bas‘in, n. an open dish; a dock, 
Basis, bis’is, n. foundation, : 
Bask, bask, v. to lie in the sun. {rushes. 
Basket, bisk’et, . a receptacle made of cane or 
Bas-relief, bf-ri-leef, nm. figures sculptured or 
earved in low relief. 
Bassinet, bis-si-net’, ». a light kind of cradle. 
Bassoon, bi-soon’, a bass-toned wind instrument. 
Bastard, bas’tard, n. a child born out of wedlock. 


_ Baste, bist, v. to: beat; to pour fat over meat. - 


marr art ——— n, an old Paris prison destroyed 
- in 1789. i - 
Bastinado, bis-tin-a-d6, v. punishment by. beating 
_ the soles of the feet. {fortified building. 
Bastion, bas’ti-on, n. a tower-at.the angles of a 
Batch, 7. a set;:a collection of things, 

Bathos, ba’thos, n; ludicrous writing or speech. 


: - Baton, bit’on, , a conductor's wand; a staff or 


truncheon. 


Battalion, batal’yun, n. a body of soldiers, 


Batten; bit’tun, v. to get fat. 
eer bat’er, v. to beat; m. ingredients beaten 
nto paste. 
Battery, bit‘er-f, n. an equipment of cannon; a 
_cell.or cells for storing electricity. 


; eoeeting batl’ddér, m. a bat for playing shutile- 


cock, 

Battlement, bitl’ment, m. an embrasured wall. 

Battue, bit-too’, n. game driving for convenience 
of shooting. 

Bauble, baw’bl, n. a trifle; a plaything. i 

Bauxite, bék’sit, m. raw mineral from which 

_ aluminium is made, 

Bawd, n. a procurer or procuress of women for 

_ immoral purposes. 

Bay, ba, adj. a reddish-brown colour; an inlet of 
the sea; the space between two columns, 

Bayonet, ba’o-net, a stabbing instrument fixed to 
the muzzle of a rifle; 

Bay-window, bawin-d6, n. a projecting window. 

Bazaar, bi-zir’, n. an oriental market place: a 

Beach, béch, nm. the foreshore. [fancy fair. 

Beacon, bé’kun, n. a signal fire-on a hill. 

Bead, béd, n. a little pierced ball through which a 
string can be threaded, 

- a cla béd’rél, 2. a list of names. 


B 
Be: 


person, 

Beatific, bé-at-if’fk, adj, making blessed or happy. 
Beatification, ‘bé-at-if-ik-i’shun, n. act of beatify- 
Bea be-at‘it-tid, n. divine happiness. 


Beauteous, bi’ti-us, adj. abounding in beauty. 
Beautiful, bir'ti-ful, adj. fair; pleasing; admirable: 
Beautify, bi’ti-ff, v. to render beautiful, 

Beauty, bi’t!, n. a. combination of attractive 


Z Seog id ; 
eaver, bé’ver, n. an amphibious rodent. 
Becaim, hi-kém’, v. to make calm, 


Because, bi-kawz’, adv, and mete by reason of, 


Bedchamber, bed’ ree we - sit ay room, 
n, materials for the bed, 
Bedridden, bed’ridn; adj. confined to bed, 
Bedstead, bed’stéd, n. frame of a bed. 


Beech, béch, ». a forest tree with smooth bark, 
Beef, ». ox or cow flesh. 


Beet-eater, béf’é-tur, 7, a yeoman of the guard. 


Bee-hive, bé’hiv, n. receptacle for keepir bees, 
Beeves, bévs, n, cattle. cols Steank 


Bofitting, bi-fit’ing, adj. suitable. ett 
Belogged, bi-fogd’, adj. obscured in fog; confused, 


.| Beret, 
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‘Base, bas, 2, mean; foundation; the chief in- , Befool, bi-fool’, v, to deceive, or make look foolish: 


Before, bi-fér’, prep. in front of or in presence of. 
Beget, bi-get’, v. to produce or generate. = = 5 
Boggar, beg’ar, n. one who begs. — ces 
Beggarly, beg‘ir-It, adj. mean, poor. __ 
Beguilement, bi-gil’ment, 7. allurement. . 

Begum, bé’gum, 7. an Indian princess. " 
Behalf, bi-haf, n. favour or benefit, sre 
Behave, bi-hav’, v. to bear or conduct properly. 
Behaviour, bi-ha’vi-or, n. conduct; good manuers, 
Behest, bi-hest’, n. command. : 
Behind, bi-hind, prep. at the rear of. 

Behoof, bi-hoof’, #. benefit. 

Behove, bi-hoov’, v. be necessary for, 

Beknown, bi-nén’, adj. known. 


Belaud, bi-lawd’, ise. 
Belch, belch, v. to void wind by the mouth. 
. bi-lé’gur, v, to besiege. : 
Belfry, bel’fri, x. tower where bells are kept. 
Belie, bi-li, v. to contradict; falsify. —~ 
Belief, bi-léf’, ». faith. s 
Belittle, bi-lit’l, x. to make small. (shade. 
Belladonna, bel’la-don’nd, nm. the deadly night- 
Belles-lettres, bel-let’t, n. choice literature... 
Bellicose, bel'i-k6s, adj, contentious. é 
Belligerent, bel-ij’ur-ent, adj. carrying on warfare ; 
, & Power or person waging war. Fy 
Bell-metal, bel’metl, n. metal from which bells are 
Bellow, bel’6, v. to cry out violently. {made. 
Bellows, bel’6z, n. an instrument for blowing the 
fire. Also used in church and cinema organs. _ 
Bell-wether, bel’wethr, n. the leader of a flock of 


sheep. , 
Belly, bel’t, #. the lower part of the body. 


Belong, bi-long’, v. to pertain to. ! 
Bench, +n. & long seat. . {inns of court. 


Bencher, bensh‘ur, n. a senior member of one of the 
Beneath, bi-néth, prep, under, or lower. 
Benedict, ben’i-dikt, ». a newly-married man. 
Benediction, ben-i-dik’shun, n, a blessing, 
Benefaction, ben-i-fik’shun, n. a good deed. 
Beneficed, ben‘i-fist, adj. owning a benefice. 
Beneficent, ben-ef’i-sent, adj. charitable. 
Beneficial, ben-i-fish’ul, adj. advantageous. 
Beneficiary, ben-i-fish’ur-f, ». one who enjoys or 

expects to enjoy an estate held in trust. 
Benefit, ben’i-fit, n. a favour. : 
Benevolent, ben-tvo'-lent, adj. charitable :gencrous. 
Benighted, bi-nit‘ed, adj. overtaken by night: 
Benignity, ben-ig'nit-1, ». kindness, fignorant, 
Benison, ben’i-sun, n, blessing. 4 i 
Bent, n. tendency; bias; adj. curved. 
Benumb, bt-nim’, v. to make numb. 
Bepraise, bi-praz’, ». to praise excessively. aes 
Bequeath, bi-kwéth’, v. to will personal property. 
Bequest, bi-kwest’, n. the thing bequeathed. 
Berate, be’rat’, v. to scold. (bereaved. 
Bereavement, bi-rév‘ment, n. the state of being 
Beret, 4 m, & SOft re — = ¥ 

> ber'é, m. a small pulpy fruit; aseed. . 
Berth, bérth, n. a sleeping place on board ship. — 
Beryl, ber’il, x. a precious stone. 
ch, bi-seech’, v, to implore. 

Beseeming, bi-sé’ming, x. worthy. 


Beset, bi-set’, v. to besiege; to assail, 


Besetting, bi-set’ing, adj. perplexing. 
Beshrew, bi-s' “, v. to foes: “3 


Besides, bi-sidz’, prep. in addition, 

Besiege, bi-séj’, v. to lay siege to. : 
Besmear, bi-smér’, v. to bedaub. ‘ 
Besom, bé’zum, . a sweeping implement, 
Besot, bi-sot’, v. to render stupid. 

Bespe: 
Best: 


the act of bestowing, 
to scatter loosely, 


Betterment, 
Between, bi-twén’, prep. in the middle of. 


Bewail, bi-wal’,-v. to mourn; 
Bewilder, bi-wil’der, v. to perplex, © 


CaaMidldieniens . 


Beyond, bicvond ’. Drep, farther: out of reach. 
Di- < s + ou 

_ Bezel, bez’l, n. the setting of a prec 

F Peaitus, bi-atk. s. a card game. : 
| Bibs, W's the Ot ant Soe amends, 
Biblical, bib’lik-al, adj. rela’ the Bible. 


ting to the 
Himame bib-lé-og’raf-t, n. list of books 
«Bib 4 A nt loti ". superstitious regard 
, Bibliomaniac, ne ete at ®. & Person pos- 
@ mania for 


| sessed 
_  Bibulous, biv'a-lus, adj. Deninien to drink: 
2 Bi DL-seps, =. the muscle of the upper part of 


i 2 Bicker, biicur, v. to contend querulously. 


Fete enya 
; eng pe -al, adj. every two years. 
“sage 8 hyd n. carriage or frame for conveying the 


Bitocial' bI- et pte: adj. having — similar faces. 

_ Bifldate, bif‘id-at, adj. cloven in 

- Bigamy, i bi-fur-ka’shun, n. ee forked division. 
big‘é-mtf, n. being married to more than 


Big 

: , big’6-tri, n. exceas of zeal. 

iz bi-lit’er-al, adj. with two sides. 
‘«bd, m. & rapier. 

Bile, Bile bin n. a bitter fiuid faa by the liver. 


. concerning two Caen 


‘Bil, n. an account: 2 hatchet; a bird’s 
Billet, bil’et, n. a small log; a little alo ge 
. Billiards, bil’l-urds, 2. a table game with cue and 
‘ Billion, bil’i-on, ». a& million millions (Eng.) a 
millions (U.S.A.). 
‘Bitlow, bil’6, ». a sea-wave. 
bil't-cdk, mn. @ hard, round-crowned hat; 
rid a type of bowler. 
Bi bi-met’al-izm, n. a monetary system 
; in which silver and gold are on oman footing. 
_ Binary, bi-nar-!, adj. two-fold. 
/ Binnacie, bin’ikl, *. the case in which the ship's 
_ Binocle, bin‘o-kl, n. a telescope for both eyes. 
“ Binocular, bin-ok’i-ler, adj. two-eyed. 
; bi- “{-al, adj. consisting of two parts. 
bi-6-jen’és-is, nm. natural generation. 
Biograph, bi-6-graf, nm. an apparatus by which 
photographed objects are shown = motion. 


part 

- Biped, biped, n. a two-footed animal. . 

Biplane, bi‘plin, n. a flying machine with two 
Birch, n. a tree, v. to whip. (planes. 
gece bir-et’a, m. @ square cap worn by ecclesi- 

astics. 

Birth, berth, n. the act of bearing offspring. 
pe, bis’kit, nm. small cake of twice-baked 


read, 
Biseet bi-sekt’, v. to divide into two parts 
paa. —— up, 2. an ecclesiastic having direction 
| of a 
_ Bismuth, biz’ muth, n. a reddish-white metal. 
Bison, bi’son, ». a wild animal of the buffalo 


« 


4 species. 
Bistre, bis’ter, m, a warm brown pigment. 
. Bitters, bit’erz, n. extract of bitter herbs. 
Bitumen, bi-ti’men, 7. inflammable mineral sub- 
; stances used for waterproofing. 
Bivalve, bi’valv, 7. an animal with two shells. 
; biv‘ ‘00-ak, n. soldiers’ camping place at 
night in the open. 
Bizarre, — adj. odd, extravagant; 
coe v. to tell secre 
lackball, blik’ oe ». to reject on a ballot. 
Dieckeoas, bla’gard, n. vulgar fellow. 
ee blak’leg, n. a swindler; aman who works 
wages against which others have struck. 
Biackioter, tier, blak” letr, n. old English printing type. 
blak’mal, “forced tribute; hush money. 
Black-rod, b blik‘rod’, 2. & Parliamentary official. 
lacksmith, blik‘smith, n. a worker in iron. 
the abdomen which 
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Blame, blam, v. to censure, ge tene 
a sito i ault with. 
Blanc-mange, -mawngzh'}-n, 
with flour and milk. mt “ 
Blandishment, blan’ ‘dish-ment, n. flattery. 
“ness, adj, gentleness. a 
Blank, adj. empty; without marks; vacant. 
Sain thes pero Te 
, v. to make a loud no} x 
Blaspheme, blas. 


Bleb, n. a blister. eee 
rink or flinch, 
Blend, v. bo inkese pe 


Bless, v. to invoke happiness upon. O88: 
bless’ing, n. a wish for happiness. 


Blessing, 
Bight, blit, n. name given to several diseases and , 


= of plants 
Blind? su a pitas “fi sine Oath th banidiaged: 
cs) re) e eyes. 
Blindside, blind’side, n. the side on which a person 
sees no risk. 
Bist lister, bila’ ter, n — te’ “bubble th skin. 
na + Ty on the 
Blithe, blith, adj. gay, happy. 
Blizzard, bliz’erd, n. a — snowstorm, 
Bloated, bl6’ted, adj. puffed out. 
Bloater, bld’ter, n. a cured herring. wie 
Blob, ”. a drop of liquid. ia 
Block, n. a mass of wood orstone; an obstruction. 
eee bl6k-ad’, n. a state of siege 
| Ste gun bldk: “hed, n, & stupid person, -: 
lock-system, blok’sist-em, n. a signalling metbon 
~ which two trains cannot be in one section at 


Blonde, blond, n. & falr-complexioned person, — 
Bloody, blid’f, adj. of the nature of blood : ‘blood: 
stained, murderous, ‘ 
Bloom, v. to come into flower; to flourish. : 

Bloomer, bloom/er, n. a divided skirt; an error. 
Bloomery, bloom’er-i, ”. a forge for iron, , 
Blotch, blotsh, n. a spot on the skin, 

Blotter, blot’ur, n. a blotting book. 

Blouse, blowz, n. a loose outer bodice. 

Blow, n.a knock; a sudden calamity; a current 


of 2) 
Blower, bl6‘ er, n, a machine for creating air blasts. 
gat ms bl0’pIp, . a pipe through which air is 


own, 
Blowzy, blowz‘t, adj. untidy; dishevelled, 
Blubber, blub‘ur, 7. the fat of — 


take: 
Blunder, biun‘der, ». to aks an error; 7”. & mis- 
Blunderbuss, blun‘der-biis, m. an old-fashioned 
Blunt, adj. rough-edged. {hand-gur. 
Blur, blir, . a stain, spot, or blemish. 

Blurt, v. to speak abruptly. 

Blushing, blush’ing, n. the act of turning red. 

Bluster, blus’tr, v. to swagger noisily ; m. boastful- 


ness. 
Boa, bé-i, n. a garment of fur or feathers worn 
round the neck by ladies. i 
Boar, bé-ér, 7. a male pig, 
Board, bawrd, n. a thin sheet of timber; food. 
Boarder, bawrd’ur, n. @ person who is boarded. 
Boast, bdst, v. to brag. 
Boatswain, bd’sun, n. a ship’s petty office 
Bobbin, bob’in, n. a reel on which thread is saouedy 
Loto bob’ tal, 7. @ short tail. 

Bode, bid, ». to foreshadow. 
Bodge, boi, v. to do deficient work, [bust. 
Bodice, ‘is, n. &@ Woman’s garment covering the 
Boding, b6’ding, n. an omen. [printer’s instrument. 
Beayeeien ba : eer needle vi ves tp eye; 
B fi ”. & personal gua: 

Bogey, bé’gi, ». imaginary evil eaebees a 

' score in golf, 
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Blamable, blim’abl, adj. deserving of blame. 


ES vi Lat eee’ ili 


= 
& jelly prepared a 


be oy Beh 2 lel 


—_ 


a. ae 


, eo een er ae 


A aii ni pty 62 tee pe ae 


eye ae te 


Bogus, ‘us, adj. sham, } 
Bohemian, be-hemban, ‘n. and adj..a person of 
Boisterous, bois‘ter-us, adj. turbulent; noisy ; 


wild. : 
Boll, bél, . a pod or seed vessel, 


- Bolster, bél’ster, n. a long pillow. 


Bolt, n. a bar; an arrow; a thunderbolt; v. to 
= ee — a no er : 
olus, bd’lus, 7. a large pill. } 

Bomb, bém, n. an explosive projectile. | [bombs. 

- Bombardment, bom-bard’ment, 7. at with 
Bombast, bom’bast, n. pompous language. 
Bombastic, bom-bas’tik, adj. inflated. 
Bombazine, bom-bi-zén’, n. a twilled fabric. 
Bonanza, bon-an‘za, . a rich mine. | 
Bond, n. that which binds; connecting link; a 
_ document covenanting to pay. 

Bondage, bon’dij, n. captivity. 

Bondsman, bondz’man, », a slave or surety. 


_ Bonfire, bon‘fir, n/ an open-air fire. 


Bonnet, isbneest heed a 

Bonny, bon’i, adj. handsome; pleasing. 

Bonus, b6‘nus, ”. a sum in excess of the usual in- 

| terest or salary. 

Bonze, bonz, n. a Buddhist priest. 

Booby, boo’bi, . a stupid fellow. {gether. 

Book, book, ». written or printed matter bound to- 

Book-keeping, book’keep-ing, . the art of 
accounts. 5) 

Bookmaker, book’makr, m. one who receives bets. 

aero book’wurm, 7, &@ man devoted to read- 

ng 


Boom, n. a pole on which 8 sail is fixed; a barrier; 
a noise; a sudden increase. 
Boomerang, boom’er-ang, ”. a missile used by 
Boon, n, gift, benefit. {Australian natives. 
Boor, nm. a rough peasant. 
Boorish, boor‘ish, adj.'awkward. 
Booth, n. a covered temporary erection.! 
Bootless, boot‘less, adj. useless, 
Boot-tree, boot-tree, n. a last. 
Booty, boot’f, n. plunder. 
Border, bawr’der, n. an edge, margin, or boundary. 
Bore, bor, v. to pierce; m. one that wearies. 
Boreal, bo’ri-al, adj. relating to the north wind. 
Born, bawrn, v. brought into life. 
Borough, bur’d, n, a corporate town, 
_ Bosh, mn, nonsense. 
Bosky, adj. woody. 
Bosom, booz’um, n. the breast, 
Bossy, bos’!, adj. knobby. 
Botany, bot’i-nt, . the science of plants. 
Botch, n. a swelling; badly performed work. 
Bother, both’er, v. to perplex. 
Bottle, bot’l, m. a vessel for holding liquids. 
Bottom, bot’om, n. the lowest part. 
Bottomry, bot’omr-t, m. mortgage of a ship. 
Boudoir, boo-dwawr’, 7. a lady’s private room. 
Bough, bow, n. & branch of a tree, 
Boulder, bdl’der, ”. a large stone. 
Boulevard, boo’li-var, n. a promenade bordered 
with trees. 
Bounce, bowns, v. to rebound; . a swagger. 
Bound, bownd, v, to leap; held together; n. limit. 
Boundary, bown’der-i, n. a defined limit, border. 
Bounden, bown‘den, adj, obligatory. 
Bounty, bown’ti, ». a gift. 
Bouquet, boo-ka’, x. a bunch of flowers. 
Bourgeois, bur-jois’, n. a kind of printing type; 
& member of the middle class, 
Bourn, boorn, , a limit or goal, 
Bourse, boorse, m. an exchange, 
Bout, bowt, n. a turn or round. « . 
Bovine, b6’vin, adj, connected with cattle. 
Bowels, bow’élz, ». the entrails, a 
Bower, bow’er, ”.'a shady recess, 
Bowl, bl, n. a domestic basin; a wooden ball. 
Bowline, b6’lin, n. a kind of knot} rope used on & 


sail, 
Bowsprit, bé-sprit, n, a spar at the head of.a ship. 
Bowstring, bé‘string, n. the string of a bow ; string. 
used in Turkey for strangling’ criminals, 

Boxer, boks’er, m. one who fights with gloves or 
Boycott, boy’kot, v. to refuse dealings with.  [Asts. 
Boyhood, boy’hood, ”. the state of being a boy. 
Brace, bras, v, to draw together; m. a carpenter’s 
Bracelet, bras’let, n. a wrist ornament...‘ [tool. 
Bracken, brik’en, n. a species of fern): | 


Bracket, brik’et, n. a support fastened to the wall. 


ao es el a eR ie tp 
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"Boggle, bosl,v. tohesitate, or start. | >) Brackish, brik‘ish, adj. saltish, 9) 
Boggy, bog’i, adj. marshy.» OF ee £7 | Brad, n, a small pret a : 
Bogie, bo‘g!, n. a small waggon trans rails. pamecer ewe rent vee - boaster. a 


cree Be ae ee eee 
brad, v. to plait; 2”. pl cord. rice T 
B bran, ». the centre of the nervous system ; 
the intellect. : ; Lictht 
7 es . v. to cook slowly in a small quantity 
ia ick 
Brake, brak, . a contrivance for slackening the 
speed of vehicles. ai] ae 
bape bram‘bl, n. a prickly shrub with edible 
Tri Le 


ies. 

Bran, bran, ”. outer skin of wheat berry. bs 
Brand, brand, 7, a piece of burnt wood; & par- 

ticular mark. j | wa 
Brandish, brand‘ish, v. to wave or flourish, i 
Brandy, brandi, n. a spirit distilled from wine. 
Brasier, bra‘zi-er, n. a vessel for holding fire. © 
Brass, n. an alloy of copper and zinc. fee: 

bras‘i-ér, n. a narrow piece of material 
used by women to support their breasts. 


Bravery, bra’ver-i, n. courage. 
Bravo, bra‘vo, n. well done; a hired assassin, 
Bravura, bra-vi’ré, #. florid music. sey 
Brawl, 7. a noisy quarrel. : 
Brawny, braw’nf, adj. strong, muscular. _ 
Bray, bra, v. to pound; 2, a donkey’s cry. 
Braze, braz, v. to solder. 
a. nah ae adj. pertaining to brass;. im- 
puden 
Breach, bréch, n: an opening; law breaking. 
Bread, bred, n. food made from fiouror meal __ 
Breadth, bredth, n. width. 
Break, brak, v. to snap; to crush; to tame. 
Breakage, bra’kij, n. the action of breaking. 
—_— bra‘ker, ». & wave that breaks on the 
ore, 
Breakfast, brek’fust, n. first meal of the day. 
Breakwater, brak’waw-ter, n. an erection to 
the force of water. , : 
brém, ”. a small fresh-water fish, 3 
pa re a nm. the part of the body next below 
ie neck, vd 
Breastwork, brést’work, n. an earthwork.’ ‘ 
Breath, breth, n, the air passing through’the lungs. 
Breathe, bréth, v. to respire. 
Bred, v, brought forth; brought up. F048 
Breech, bréch, n. that part of a:gun behind the | 
barrel; the hind part of athing. « 

Breeches, bré‘chez, n, a garment worn by men on 
the lower limbs, ; : 
Breeching, bré’ching, n. part of a horse’s harness. 
Breech-loader, bréch’lé-der, 2. a fire-arm loaded at 

reed, bréd, v, to generate ; to train. [the breech. 
Breeding, bréd’ing, n. producing; bringing up. 
Breeze, bréz, n. wind. : ‘ 
Brethren, breth’ren, n. plural of brother. ‘ 
Brevet, brev’et,’ n. extra rank above an officer’s 


pay. : 
Breviary, brev’i-ar-f, . book of ‘the Roman 
Catholic service, eit 
printing type. 


Brevier, brev-ér’, n, a kind of 
Brevity, brev’i-ti, . shortness. 
Brewery, broo’er-t, n, a brew-house. 
Bribe, brib, ». a corrupt gift. : 
Brickbat, brik’bat, n. a piece of brick ; a missile, 
Bridal, brid’al, n. pertaining to marriage. : 
Bride, brid, m. a woman about to be or newly 
Bride-cake, brid’kak, mn. wedding cake. {married. 
Bridegroom, brid-groom, m. a man about to be or 
newly married. ; et; 
Bridesmaid, bridz’m4d, n. a woman who attends 
the bride. 
Bridge, bridj, ». a structure spanning a river, 
stream, or canal; card game. . 
Bridle, brid’l, n. harness worn on horses” heads. 
Brief, bréf, , short; statement of case for counsel. 
Brier, bri’er, n. wild rose, < A 
rig, brig, n..a two-masted vessel. - a ot 
Brigade, brig-Ad’, 2. a body of troops. f 


a brigade. 

pers ap ee inp ” & small vy vide 

Till, n. a , vessel. 

Brilliani : 
splendid; a fine diamond. . _ ine 

Brim, n. the brink of a stream or lake; the edge of 

a vessel; therimofahat.. 6 6.0090 

Brimful, brim’fool, adj. completely full. 


| Brigadier, brig-a-dér’, n. an officer in command of 
| Brigand, brig’and, n. 2 robber. 1, ¥ 


it, 'bril’yant, adj. glittering, sparkling, — 


bes: 
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Bulwark, bool'werk, . a fortification: ish 
Fyne ae a large mir elon , 
ump’ kin, m. & coun y lown, 
sia bump’shus, adj. — 


Bunch, n. things tied or or growing tapbthnen ; 
Bundle, bun’dl, n. things loosely held together. a) 
Bungalow, bung’a-l6, n. a house of one storey. 
Bungie. bung’l, n. a clumsy blunder, | |: 
ee — ene ~ egy fod the big 
> v. to disay ais 
Bunk, tee ppear. 


Bunting, bunt’ing, n: cloth for flags, (navigation. 
Buoy, boi, n. a floating mark indicating danger to 
Buoyancy, boi’an-sf, n. power of floating; Jight- 


Bur, bur, n. the prickly seed-case of reertain ants. 
Burden, ber’den, 2. a * 
Bureau, bi-ré, n. a zauae table; @ room or ‘de- 

partment for busin fof government. 
Bureaucracy, bir-ok’ meee mn. @ centralised system 
Burgeon, new? voi . to grow quickly; to sprout. 
em bur’jess, n. an inhabitant of a ie" 

, burg’her, m. same as burgess. | 

mes purg’ler, mn, @ housebreaker. . 
Burgomaster, Se nega tr, n. the chiet macis- 

trate of a Belgian or German town.: 3 
Burial, ber’i-al, n. the act of interment: ~ 3 
Burlesque, bur- lesk’, %, @ comic performance. 
sri bur'li, adj. large, strong, bluff. Bd 

Bura, ; 


apres 


brok’é-li, m. a kind of caulifiower. - 
brok’et, ». a two-year-old red deer. 
brég, n. a thick coarse shoe; dialect. 
a bredl. s n. & disturbance; a form of cooking. 
‘mid, n. a sedative used to calm the 
ielemtscuadenieconeatenpe @ long or boring 


Bronchial, brongk‘i-al, adj. relating to the bron- 
chix, (bronchie. 
Bronchitis, brongk-i’tis, ». inflammation of the 

» brongk’-6, n, an untamed horse. 


mew e 
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Burrow, bur’6, n. ground shelter for animals. ir 
Bursar, burs’ar, n. treasurer of a college. ». re : 


a 
ima 


bv Bursary, burs‘ar-i,n.ascholarship.. 9 | 
- Burst, v. to break open suddenly. ©) sy 5) > 
f m,@ dark reddish colour. Bush, boosh, m.a thick shrub. 4 : & 
q brow’n!, n. a Scotch domestic fairy. Bushel, boosh’el, n. a measure of eight gallons, f 
| iy eer Baskin, busin, abel, boot words a : 
4 v. D n.& worn by. y 
he . , brooz’er, m. one who bruises; a prize 


See. “the head and upper part of the human 


body. 
Bustle, bus’l, " to be busy; n. pad worn by Indies. 
, biz'i-bod-l, n.a meddling person. 
Butcher, booch’ er, n, one who slaughters animals 
Butchery, booch’er-1,.n, gen oer [for food. 
Butler, but’ use n. & male servant having charge of 
wine, plate, etc. 
Butt, n. a large cask; v. to strike with the head. 
Butt-end, but‘end, n. the heavy end. | 
Butter, but’er, n. a substance made by. churning 
milk or cream. 
Buttery, but’er-!, n. domestic store-room. + 
Buttress, but’res, n. an outside support to a wall. 
Buxom, buk’som, adj. Seely, hearty, jolly. 
Buzz, n. a humming noise fer3 
Buzzard, buz-erd, n, @ bird of prey. fn ifs 
Byre, bir, n. & cow-house. f 
By-word, bi-werd, n. an object of common remark. 
Byzantine, biz-an‘tin, adj. relating to Byzantium. 


Cabal, ka-bal’, n. a party of secret plotters. : 
Cabinet, kab’ inst, n. small.room; private con- 
sulting room; 2 case of drawers; the Cabinet, 
is a body consisting of the chief bar poner of 


State. 
Cable, kA’bl, ”. @ rope or chain, : 
Caboose, ka-boos’, ”. a ship’s cooking,place, 
Cabriolet, kab-ri-o-la’, n. & one-horse vehicle. 
Cacao, ka-ki/o, n. ® tropical plant bearing seeds — 
from which cocoa and chocolate are made. .. 
Cache, kash, n. » hiding-place. 
pean ka-kek’st, n, an impoverished body or 


ind. 
Cachinnation, kak-in-d/shun, . loud laughter. 
Cachou, ka-shoo’, n.. a sweetmeat. 4 {fowls. 
Cackle, kak’l, 7. peculiar noise made by geese and . 
Cacophony, kak-6f’o-nt,. discordant sounds. 
Cactus, kak’tus, n, a hard Salen plant. 7 
Cadaverous, ka-dav’er-us, adj. sickly-looking... - ; 
Caddie, kad‘t, n, a golf aicedent. ? 
Caddy, kad’f, ». a small box. 
Cadence, ka’ dens, n. rhythmical, fall of the voice: 
Cadet, ki-det’, n. a genet son; a naval or 
military student, ! pod. i F “eo 
Cadge, kadi, v. to beg. 
Cadi, ka’di, n. a Mahommedan ce 
Caesarean, si-zar'i-in, adj. a birth) in. which the ; 
baby is taken from the womb phrcaah the : 
abdomen wall. 


fighter. 
broo-net’, »,. a dark-complexioned 
Sirunt, brunt, ». the shock of contest. [woman. 
Brush, m. an instrument for dispersing dust. 
Brushwood, es + @ thicket. 


brusk, adj. a 
Brutality, broo- Ae, Pte ae brutal. 
| gnome tp broot, n. one of the lower. animals; adj. 
rude, 


: vulgar. 
- Bryony, bri’d-nt, n. a hedge-row plant. 
- Bubble, bub‘l, n. an air bladder of water; a 
__ fraudulent scheme. 
eer, buk-4-nér’, n. a pirate 
| Buck, buk, n. the male of deer and other animals : 
a dashing fellow. 
| Bucket, buk’et, 2. a vessel for carrying liquids. 
buk’l, nm. an ornament or instrument for 


we 
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. 
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fastening 

- Buckler, buk’‘ler, n. @ small shield. 
Buckram, buk’ram, ”. a coarse cotton fabric. 
- Bueolie, — ea hg —_. rustic. 
Budge, buij, v. to 
_ Budget, bui’et, por a > ediilection of things ; minis- 
4 terial financial statement. 

, - bm n. & light yellow colour; a kind of 
_ Jeather. 
- Buffalo, buf’a-15, . a wild ox. 
_ Buffer, buf’er, n. a contrivance for lessening the 
force of concussion. 

_ Buffet, but’et, n. a blow; v. to strike. 
_ Buffoon, buf-oon’, m. one who makes fun. 
Buffoonery, buf-oon’ert, the practice of fan- 


Bugbear, bug’ bar, ”. a nuisance or aarp, 
_ Buggy, bug’t, 2. a light vehicle. 
Bugle, bi‘gl, n. a horn. P 
Build, bild, v. to erect; to depend upon. 
Builder, bild’er, n. one "who erects. 
Bulb, n. a plant with an oe root. 
-Bulbous, al us, at bulb- 
- Bulge, bulj, n. a protuberance. 
Bulk, n. size, magnitude; the. “chief part... ; 
‘Bulkhead, bulk’héd, n. a. ‘partition in a ship. 
Bull, bool, n. the male of the cow; a _. letter. 
Bullet, bool’et, n. a projectile fired from a gun. 
Bulletin, bool’ ét-in, n, official report. 
-Bull-finch, pool’finsh, 7, a kind of singing finch. 
Bullion, bool’yun, 7. ‘ancoined gold and silver. 
‘ Lapa boolz’i, ”. the ‘centre of a sera i 7 8 


"Bully, “boot, = a Mustorins ruffian.  [water: 
Bulrush, boo! I‘rush, m. & large rush that babi 2 in 


.\ 
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Cairn, ka’rn, n. stones 
__ memorial. - Ae wt. 
. Caitift, ka’ tiff, n.alow fellow. —— ‘ 

- Cajole, ka-jal’; v. to coax by flattery... — 

Calamity, kal-am‘i-ti, n, misfortune. 
Calcareous, kal-ka‘re-us, adj. containing chalk. — 

cine, kal-sin’, v. to convert from calcium 
_carbonate to calcium oxide by burning; to 
burn to a powder. . | 
Calcium, kal’si-um, n.'a metallic element. ~ 


piled up as a landmark or 


* 


Calculate, kal’kii-lat, v. to reckon. 


Calculator, kal’-kila-tor, n. one who calculates. 


ee Calculus, kal’ki-lus, nm: stone; an. advanced 
branch of mathematics. 
_ Caldron, cauldron, kawl’dron, 7. large kettle for 
_ _ boiling liquids. : 


Calendar, kal’en-der, 7. table of days, months, etc. 
Calender, kal‘end-er, n, a press for dressing cloth. 
Calibre, kal‘i-ber, ». size, strength. 
Calico, kal‘i-k6, m. cotton cloth. : 
Caligraph, kal‘i-graf, n. a. writing machine, 
 Caligraphy, kal-lig’ra-fi, n.: penmanship. 
Calipers, kal’ip-ers, 7. instrument used for measur- 
ing diameter of curved objects, thickness, etc. 
- Caliphate, kal’if-at, n, the office of caliph. 
_. Calisthenics, kal-is-then’‘iks, n athletics. 
 Calk, kawk, . the point of a horse-shoe; v. to fill 
; up. (name. 
Call, kawl, v. to cry out; to-pay a short visit; to 
: Callous, kal’us, adj, unfeeling. y 
“ Callow, kal’6, adj. featherless; beardless, 
j Calomel, kal’o-mel, ». a compound of mercury and 
_., Caloric, kal‘o-rik, > heat. chlorine, 
Calory, kil-o-rt’, n, a measure of heat. 
Calumniate, kal-um‘ni-at, v. to slander. 
Me ioe 


kal‘um-nf, 2. @ slanderous statement. 

: » Kal’vin-izm, m. the doctrines of Calvin. 

z Calyx, kal’iks, 7. the owter cup of a flower. 

- Cambrian, cam’brian, adj, connected with Wales. 

Cambric, kam’brik, n. fine linen. 

‘Camel, kam‘el, n. a humped Asiatic or African 

_ Cameo, kam’é-o, ». a gem carved in relief. [animal. 
> habe kamera, n, apparatus for:taking photo- 

. C 6, kam‘I-sid, v. a. night attack. (graphs. 

Camlet, kam ‘let, n. a fine cloth, 

Camomile, kam’o-mil, . a bitter herb. 
Camouflage, kam’oo-flAj, v. to disguise. 
Mae aign, kam-pin’, n. a plain; military opera- 
re tions. 
Campanilo, kam-pan-é'li, . a bell-tower. 

__ Campanology, kam-pan-ol’o-ji, w. the art of bell- 
'_ making, or bell-ringing, {an army. 
Camp-follower, kamp’foll’6-éer, n. one who follows 
Camphorated, kam ’for-d-ted, adj, imbued with 

camphor. 
Canaille, kin-n!’, x. the mob; tabble. 
Canal, kfinal’, n. an artificial waterway. 

] Canard, ki-nir’, n. a false story. 

Canary, ka-ni/ri, . a yellow singing bird: canary 

Cancel, kan’sel, v. to erase. [eolour, 

Cancellated, kan‘sel-A-ted, adj. reticulated, 

Cancer, kan‘ser, n. a malignant tumour, 

Candelabrum, kan-del-A’brum, m. frame for 
branching lights. 

Candescence, kan-des’ens, ”. a white heat, 

Candid, kan-did, adj. frank; ingenuous. 

Candidate, kan‘did-at, m, one who offers himself, 

Canine, ka-nin’, adj. relating to the dog. 

Canister, kan‘is-ter, m. a box of wood or tin. 

Canker, kangk’er, n. anything that corrupts; 
gangrene, 

Cankerous, kangk’er-us, adj. corroding. 

Cannel, kan’-el, n. soft bituminous coal, (flesh, 

Cannibal, kan’i-bi, . a savage who eats human 

Cannonade, kan’o-nid, n, an attack with cannon, 

Canny, kan’t, adj. shrewd, knowing, 

Canoe, ka-noo’,.n. a small boat, 

Canon, kan’on, %. a church dignitary; alaw or 
regulation. 

Caiion, kan-yun, ”, @ gorge or ravine. 

Canonical, kan-on’ik-al, adj. according to canon, 

Ne og kan-on’‘ik-als, . regulation clerical 
attire. 

Canonise, kan‘on-iz, v. to enroll among the saints, 

Canon-law, kan’on-law, ». ecclesiastical law. 

Canopy, kan’o-pi,’n, an overhead covering, 

Cant, kant, n. hypocritical speech, ; 

Cantaloupe, kan’ti-loop, ”. a kind of melon. 

Cantankerous, kan-tangk’er-us, adj. perverse. 

_ Cantata, kan-ta’ta, n, a choral composition, 
Canteen, kan-tén’, m. a soldier’s tavern: 
_ soldier’s liquor vessel, 


~_ 


Fa" ph 


a 
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Calculable, kal’ku-labl, adj. capable-of calculation. |. 


Canter! kan’ter, v. 
ticle, kan’tik’l, m.achurch song. ts Say 
i ort ert Pe ~#, projection for sup- 
Canto, kan’t6, n. a division of a poem. UNS. 
Canton, kan’ton, n. a division of a province. 
kan-ton’ment, m. troops’ quarters. — 
Cantrip, kan’trip, n. a wild antic. —— Se 3 
Canvas, kan‘yas, 2. a coarse cloth, wake 
spon kan’vas,'v. to solicit votes; to sift; to 


paar n. a ' 

e, EA'pA-bi, adi. ine wiitity. nis 
— ka-pa’shus, adj. having capacity of 
olding. ‘ 

Cap-a-pie, kap-a-pé, adv. from head to foot. 
Cape, kip, n. a shoulder-covering; a point of land. 
Caper, kap’er, v. to skip round; 2. the pickled 
bud of the caper shrub. ; : 
Capillary, ka-pil’er-i, adj. with the fineness of hair. 
Capital, kap‘it-al, adj.chief, principal; n. a. chief 
city; money invested. Le ; 
Capitalise, kap‘it-al-iz, v. to convert into capital. 
Capitalist, kap’it-al-ist, n. one who owns capital. 
Capitally, kap‘it-al-t, adj. finely. (heads. 
Capitation, kap-it-d’shun, nm. the numbering of 
Capitol, kap‘it-ol, m.. the temple oof Jupiter at 
Rome; the Congress house in the United 
Capitular, kap-it’i-lar, . a statue of an ecclesiasti- 
cal chapter; a member of chapter. : , 
Capitulate, kap-it'i-lat, v. to yield. 
Capon, kA’pon, n. a young castrated cock. 
Capricio mg aie mas, ah are ; 
lous, ka-prish’us, adj. ¢ e, 
Capricorn, kap’ri-korn, ». one of the zodiac signs. 
Capstan, kap’stan, 7%. an apparatus for winding 
Capsule, kap’sil, n. a seed vessel, [eable. 
Captain, kap-tin, ». a chief officer. 
Caption, kap’shun, n. legal arrest; title or explana- 
tion at the bottom of a picture, : 
Captious, kap-shus, adj. critical. ; 
Captivate, kap‘ti-vat, v. to fascinate; to subdue, 
Captive, kap’tiv, m. a prisoner, 
Captivity, kap-tiv‘it-t, ». imprisonment, f 
Capture, kapt’ir, ”. an arrest. ; 
Capuchin, kap-i-chin’, n.a Franciscan monk. 
Caracal, kar’-i-kal, n. a lynx. z 
Carafe, ka-raf’,.n. a water-bottle. 
Caramel, kar’a-mel, n. burnt sugar; asweetmeat. 
Carat, kar’at, mn. a weight of four grains; 1-24th 
‘part of pure gold. ia 
van, kar’a-van, n. a@ company of travellers ; 
@ house on wheels, 
Caravansary, kar-a-van’ser-!; ». a rude wayside 
Caraway, kar’a-wi, n. an aromatic plant, finn. 
Carbine, kar’bin, n. a short musket. fe 
Carbon, kir’bon, ». an element of which charcoal 
is a pure example. : 
Carbonise, kfir’bon-iz, v. to make into carbon, 
Carboy, kar’boi, . a glass bottle in frame, AL 
Carbuncle, kar’bungk’l, m. a bright red précions 
stone; a tumour, : 91 
Carcass, kar’kas, nv a dead body. ahs 
c, kar’di-ak, adj. pertaining to the heart. 
Cardinal, kir‘din-al, adj, principal; . a dignitary 
of the Church of Rome; an American bird. 
Careen, ka-rén’, v. to move a ship on to her side, 
Career, ki-rér’, n. a course; mode of life; v. to 
move rapidly, vt 
ss, ka-res’, v. to fondle. 


* 


Caret, ka‘ret, m. a sign denoting a word left out: 


Cargo, kar’g6, n. freight. {ness. 
Caricature, kar’ik-at-ure, n. an exaggerated like- 
Caries, ka’ri-éz, n. decayed bone. 

Carillon, kar’il-on, n, chime of bells, 

Cariole, kar’i-6l, n. a light vehicle, 

Carious, ka’ri-us, adj, decayed. ‘ 

Carmelite, kir-mel-it, n. a monk of that order, 
Carminative, kir-mi-ni‘tiv, nm. a+ medicine that 


colour, 
Carnage, kar'naj, n. slaughter. Ke j 
Carnal, kar’nal, adj. sensual, i 


of the neck, 


adj, pertaining to the arteries 


Catfish, kat’fish, fi, @ large ses fish, Purse _ 
; per kat’gut, 1, string made from. ‘enimals’ 


Od, ‘i. “thd: negative pole of an 
fing to Roman Catholi 
Maile tniversality ‘Tela’ 
- n, reality ; 
Catholicity, kath-olis let m, 1 wee 
-0-lis‘it-f, 1. berality of view, 

Catkin, kat'kin, n. a tuft of small male flowers. 
Pt git sot fu ied eal prennenant otorisis, 

as an mi TISts. 
Catspaw, kats’ Paw. %. @ dupe. > 


adj. 
Dealt att ota uselerenone naeaiels tas h 

”. & membrane cover e ; 
prt when E ot ae cad: of | 

4 Caulifiower, wr, m, & kin of cabbage. 5 mS 
Causality, kawz-al‘i-ti, 2. the working of's ohubé; Dp 
a ane, v. to give a steel surface | Cause, kawz, n. motive; lawsuit. 2 © ‘ 
- Gasemate, kis’mit, n. a bomb-proof chamber. Causeway, kawz’wi, n. a raised pathways) uo 
Casement, kis’ment, n. window frame. Caustic, kaws’tik, adj, burning. aa : 
Cashier, kash-tr’, %. a cash-keeper; v. to dismiss, kaw ter-iz, ¢, to burn with caustic. “eW 
Cashmere, kash- mer’, nv. cloth made from Cash- | Cautery, kaw’ter-f, n. cauterizing instremnenty < awe 
SS eS itn a 
‘a nn & on 0} ie 
Cavalier, kav-&-lér’, m. one in attendance on 2 


‘ing, 7. eonieg 
Casino, kas-é’no, 1. a public assembly room. 
& smail barrel. 


Gasket, kasket, n. a small case Cavalry, kav siet a. b di eres 
‘ -ri, n. horse soldiers, ears - < 
Cassia, kas’ya, n. a leguminous plant used as & | Caveat, ki’vi-at, n. a formal notice. - 7 by 


Cavern, kay’ern, ». a hollow in the grounds: a 


‘Peamoek. kas’ok, m. a black clerical robe. cave. a bag: 
Cast, kast, v. to throw or filing; to add up. Cavernous, ae adj, hollow.” ~ 2 
} -Castanet, kast-a-net’, Hip awn rd instrument | Caviare, kay-i-ir’, n. food made from salted roes. 
_ _ held in the hand by dancers. Cavil, kav’il, v. to Mane trifling objections, vies > 
Caste, kast, ». social class. Cayenne, ki-én’, n. red pepper. - - 
_ Castellan, kas’tel-an, n..the governor of s castle. | Cazique, ka-z8k, Lal an Indian chief. ee 


_ Gastellated, kast’ el-é-ted, adj, castle-like. pease, oe. v. 
* Caster, kast’er, n, a small wheel on legs of furniture. , s&s" les, aa. without ceasing. 
- Castigate, kast‘ti-cit, v. to beat; to chastise. Cede, séd, v. to yield. te 
 Casting-vote, kast’ing-vot, n. ‘a chaiman’s deciding | Codilia, se-dil’A, n. a mark under the letter ¢, to 
vote when other votes are equal. " indicate the soft sound é 
_ Castle, kas'l, n. @ fortified mansion. , sé/ling, n. the roof of a room. . 
Castrate, kas’-trat, v. to deprive of generative e, sel’an-din, #. a spring flower. Sob 


Se power. Celebrant, scl’e-brant, 7. an officiating priest. : 
* Casual, kazh’i-al, adj. occasional, accidental. ; ; 


Celebrate, sel’e-brat, v. to commemorate. J 
Casualty, kas’f-ai-tf, n. an accident. Celebrity, sel-eb’ri-ti, n. fame; an eminent person, ‘va 
- Casuist, kaz’ii-ist, n. a student of conscience. Celerity, sel-er'it-1, n. swiftness. 
-Casuistry, kaz’i-is-trt, n. the science of conscience, | Celery, sel’er-!, n. a kitchen vegetable. 
_ Gataclysm, kat’a-klism. n. a deluge, a revolution. | Celestial, sel-est’f-al, adj. heavenly, 
| ge me, kat’a-kOm, m. a subterranean burying | Celibacy, sel’i-bas-i, n. the unmarried state, oF 
place fechoes. | Cellar, sel’ar, ». a room below the ground floor. - 
kat-a-koo’stiks, . the science of 


- Gatacoustios, Cellular, sel’i-ler, adj. containing cells. 
Catafalque, kat-d-falk’, x. a bier. 


Celluloid, sel‘Gi-loid, 7. an elastic material obtain-. 

- Catalepsy, kat’a-lep-si, “n, an atrophy of the limbs, ed from pyroxilin, 

_ Catalogue, kat’d-log, n. a list. Celt, n. one of a primitive race now represented by j 
Catalyst, kat‘4-list, n. a chemical substance which the Bretons, the Welsh, the Irish, and the 

produces change in other substances without Scottish Highlanders. 

being changed itself. Celtic, selt’ik, adj. according to Celtic customs, |. 

- Cataplasm, kat’i-plasm, 7, 2 poultice. Cement, se-ment; 7. cohesive substance used 

agg: dmc ae n, an apparatus for throwing 


to weld bricks, etc., together, 
etc. tery, sem'I-ter-t, a. burying ground. 
“cataract kat a-rakt, n. & great waterfall. é Cenotaph, sen ‘outa, ”. monument to one 
Catarrh, kA-tar, 7. discharge of mucus from the buried elsewhere. 
nose or throat. Censer, sen’ser, n. pan in which incense is burnt. 
Catastrophe, k4-tas’tro-ft, n. a calamity. r, sen’sor, n, one who examines books, . 
. Gatch, katch, v. to seize; to clutch; toi overtake ; plays, or papers, for the protection of public ; 
nN. & tripping s = for several voices. morals. 
hpenny, katch’pen-f, 7. something worthless | Censorious, sen-sd’rl-us, adj, expressing censure, 
offered for ard Censure, sens’ir, n. blame. 
 Catchup, katch’up, , a flavouring sauce; also | Census, sens‘us, . the numbering of the people. 
ketchup. Centaur, sen ‘tawr, 2. a mythological monster, with 
ane ee rhee is prise soar ain amen man’s err Fy ages body. 
Catecheti t-i-ket’ik-al pertaining sen'tin-dr-1, n, a hun 5 
Catechise, kat’i-kiz, v. to question, reaboenian, Centennial, sen-ten’i- al, a} hundredth anniver- 
Catechism, kat‘i-kizm, n. a religious summary. 
Catechu, kat’e-shoo, n. a substance obtained from Centesimnal, sen-tes’i-mal, ad). hundredth, 
Centigrade, sen’ ti-grid, adj. possessed of & hundred’ 


trees and used in tanning. 
aeaboe ; a scale used for measuring tempera- 


Catechumen; kat-e-ki’men, nm. one who is taught 
the principles of Christianity. 
Categorical, kat-e-gor‘ik-al, adj. Y poditive: ential’ sen’tral, adj. pertaining to the centre. : 
Category, kat’i-gor-i, n. a class or order, Centralisation, sen-tral-j-za’shun, 1, concentra- ; 
Getsunty, tat-Ouard, od, enindike, © entre, won ts the riddle é: 
-6’nar-' n-like, ag , sen’ tr, ie m n 5 

Cater, ka’ ter, v; to provide for. (# | Centrifugal, © sen-trif’a “gal, od. tending ftom 
. Caterpillar, kat’er-pil-er, n. a gru 

eS kat’ eral, a a cat's cry; @ ais Contriputad, sen-trip’it- al, adj. with a foree impell- . 
 cordant noise ing centrewards. 


. ‘tier = he oS J Sve 


‘ 
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~ Contuple, sen’ti-pl, adj. hundredfold. 
g -on, ”. the cai tain of a Roman | j 
Centurion, sen- ti’ri-on, 1, Dp os j 


indred. 


Ceremonious, aeane Fc ‘adj. with se fest 
paar ay ser’e-mun-!,.n.a formal rite or func- 


Certain, ser “tin, adj.s 
Certainty, ser’ tin-ti, n. ane state; without doubt. 
Certificate, ser-tif’ ikat, ns written proof. 
Certify, ser’ti-fi, v, to make known; to declare by 
Certitude, ser’ti-tid, n. certainty. Dwriting. 
lean, ser-il ‘li-an, adj. dark blue.’ 
Cervical, ser’vik-al, adj. pertaining to the neck. 
ae wo ‘shun, n. ce ys 
sion, sesh’un, m. a giving uw 
Cesspool, ses ‘pool, nm. & pool rs which, drain- 
age is run. 
conne,,shak-on’, 7. an old slow dance. 
Chafe, chaf, v. to rub anion. 
Chatter, chaf'er, . to barg: 
Chafing-dish, ‘chi 
in which hot viands are served, 
Chagrin, sha-grén’, n; annoyance, yexation, 
Chain, chan, », a Connection of links; a train of 
events, 
Chairman, char‘man, m. @ presiding officer; one 
ch ohh ener . . BEnn hicl 
shiz, 2; a light open vehicle. 
Chalcedony, kal-sed’o-ni, 2. a sAINee of the 
. quartz order, 
Chalice, chal’is, n, a cup. 
err or ae chal’ enj, v. to defy; to invite to a con- 


t 
st nig kal-ib’e-at, adj, containing iron, 
ber, chamber’, ”. an upper room.» 
pana bel Ry cham/ber-lin, . an officer of state. 
eee, chim’ ber-mad, mn. o® bedroom 
» servant, 
Chameleon, kam-é'li-un, 2. a lizard that changes 
Chamfer, cham‘fer, n, a is {its colour, 
Chamois, sha-moi’, n..a. kind of antelope, 
Champ, champ, v, to chew. 
pagne, sham-pin’, 2. a sparkling French 
»sham-piin’, an open country. [wine. 
Champion, * cham’ pi-un, ”. a defender; ® con- 
emg who has defeated all others of the same 


clas 

Chancel, chan‘sel, ». the eastern part of a church, 

Chancellor, chan’sel-or, »..a judge or state official, 

Chancery, chan‘ser-t, n. a high court. 

ered ian chnciot -lér’, 2, a branching framework 
‘or | 

Chandler, chand’‘ler, n, a general dealer. 

Change, chinj,.n. alteration; petty cash; v., to 
alter; to exchange, 

Changeable, chanj’abl, n. fickle, 

Changeling, chanj’ling, ». 2. child changed for 
another, 

Channel, chan’el,.a passage ; sea current; strait, 

Chanticleer, chan’ ti-klér, m, a cock, 

Chaos, ki’os, n. confusion 

Chaotic, I:i-dt/ik, adji.confused. 

Chapel, chap’el, . a place of worship. 

Chaperon, shap’ e-ron, 2. one who protects a lady. 

oe chap’i-ter,.n. the head of a column, 


chap‘lin, nm. a clergyman. appointed: to | 


special duties. 
Chapter, chap‘ter, 
gathering-of Cathedral clergy, ; 
Char, char, n. a small fish. 
Character, kar’ak-ter, m..a sign or» distinctive 
mark; moral qualities, 
Characterize, kar’ak-tg@-iz, v. -to describe by 
special qualities. 
Charade, sha-rad, n. a kind of riddle. 
Charcoal, char’ -k6l, n, carbonised moets 
Charge, charj, v. to accuse; to set & D 
Chargeable, charj’abl, adj. liable to bay phamcede 
Charger, charj’er, n. a war horse, i 
Charily, char’il-t, adj. warily, 
Charitable, char‘it-abl, adj. benevolent, 
- Charity, char‘it-t, ». generosity ; kindness, 
Charivari, sha’ Ti-vai-ri, n. wild tumult. 


Charlatan,. shar’li-tan, 2. a quack; a pretender, 


_ Charlatanry, shar’li-tan-rt, n. pretence, 
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af ing-dish, = ‘a heated eel dish . 


nm. @ division of a book; a} 


ENGLISH. DICTIONARY. 
‘Charnel-house, char‘nel-hows, = a ee for: pote 
Shark, cert Eeaceua wei ie, 
2 ”. a.map sea, e 
Charter, char’ter, m. @ deed conferring rights. r 
Charwoman, char’woom-an, 7. & woman. hired by 
the day for domestic work. ; 
Chary, chart, adj. cautious. a fet i: re) 


aE, Ps a cleft. t at 
é, nm. the Pe cain of. a atte 
vehicle. 


Chaste, chast, adi, pure; virtuous. 
chanies, 


chas'n, v. to punish <a ad a 
person ds, a eget pita 
¢ n. purity. 

Chasuble, chaz’ii-bl, 2. an ecclesiastical vestment. - 
Chatelaine, shat’é-lan, . a lady’s chain ornament. 
Chattel, chat’l, n. property. 4 
Chatter, _Ghater, ». to tal idly ; n. idle tall ue 
Chaity, cha tt, adj. talkative. wna 
Chauffeur, shof-er’, n. a motor-car driver. — 
Chaurvinism, shd’ vin-izm, n. extravagant ei 4 
Cheat, chét, v. to deceive; to defraud, lism.» 

Check, chek, v, to restrain. x i a 
, chek’er, v. to variegate. m2 
chek‘erz, n. game of draughts: 


5 parece agen ovat final nove in s game of 


chess; defeat, 

Cheek, chék, n. side of face; + impudsnee, 

Cheer, chér, n, comfort; good things ;) meat and? 
drink; v. to comfort. 


| Cheerful, chér’ful, adj. . lively. : ase) 
ér‘les, at 


the 
(frame. 
eres she-val’glas, m.'a large mirror on a. 
Cheveril, chev’er-il, m, a kind of kid-skin leather, 
Sate chev'l-ot, 2. a kind of cloth; a breed ror. 


Dhinroasro. kyar‘os-ki'ro, n, light and shade, 
RoRnari Ab she-kan’ eri, nm, Op 
“en, 1. & young fow! 
Chide chido v. to censure ;_ to blame. 
chéf’ten, | n the head ofaclan. —.. 
nee shif-o-nér’, m. a decorated cupboard. 
Chilblain, chil’blin, n.& it ation, » 
Child’s-piay, childz’pla, n. something easy. 
Childhood, chjld’hood, », infancy, 
chil, m. coldness’: 0. to depress, 
Chime, chim, nm, the sound of bells, 
Chimerical, kim-er’ik-al, adj, wild, fanciful. 
Chimney, chim‘nf, n, a channel for letting out 


smoke, 
Chimpanzee, chim-pan’zé, a large kind of ape. 
China, chi’na, 1. ., porcelain, ~ 
Chine, chins ta ° nue Fed a0 
¢ v. to jing 
Chintz, chintz. 7. glazed calico. 5 
Chirography, Ki-rog’ raf-i, 2. penmanship, |. 
ancy, ki’ TO-man-si, m, fortune-telling, — 
» Kkirop’o-dist, m. a hand and. foot 
Chirp, chirp, 2. a bird-note, [dector, 
Chirrup, chir’ up, ”. sound made by birds and 
Chisel, ehiz’L, m, an iron orsteel tool, Ungenta, a 
Chit, chit, n. a babe; v. to psi 
Chivairous, shiv’al-rus, adj. galla; 
Chivalry, shiv’al-t, n:. the "feudal knighthood 
system; courtesy. 
®, chiv, n. a ome bulb.of the onion kind, - 
+. a maclauns oe jiquid, 
of or from chlorine,,,. - 
Chlorine, K16" Tin, n. a, heavy poisonous gas, - ol 
, 2. & soft green mineral, ’ 
Chloroform, kié‘ro-form, n. & volatile liquid used — r 
as anzsthetic. . 


| Chlorophyll, klér’ 6-fil, m., green. pigment in plants. 


Chlorosis, klo-rd’sis, %. green sickness. 


Chocolate, chok’o-lat, 7. a preparation made | from is 
cacao seeds, 


| Choice, chois, adj. select, aot pony 


Choir, kwir, n. a body of ca 


krist‘i-an, n. a believer in Christ. 
Christianity, krist-i-an’it-1, ». the religion of Christ. 
kris’mas, n, festival to commemorate 


Chromatic, ‘krd-mat'ik, adj. pertaining io colours, 
kr‘ mit, n, a. mineral pm ag 


j. lasting ; deep-seated. 

ia on a OE 
kron-o- - order 

Chronology, kron-ol’o-ji, n. the science of time. 

= Sentient) é-ter, n. a time-measuring 


icris’a-lis, nm. the pupa of an insect. 
kris-an’the-mum, n. & geuus of 
large flowering garden plants. 
n. 


SS as sebbiestan a thie 


4 


Chrysolite, kris‘o-lit, n. a precious stone. 
: po ® small plump river fish. 
; n. the cluck of a hen. 
San gieel'l.9.2-oe langh ; the cry of a hen. 
adj, surly. 
a short, thick piece. 
an edifice devoted to worship. 
pean man, %, a member of 2 church, 
' church’ wawrd-en, nm. & church 
Churl, chur!, 7. 2 clown ;. a rude fellow, (official, 
Churlish, ehur’lish, adj. rude. 
Churn, c chirn, n. 2 machine used for butter-mak- 


a 


= 
7 


n. 
n.@ 
n. 


iu 


t be dro; 
Chutney, chut’ni, n, a sweet pickle. 
5 ous kil, n. a fluid drawn from food while in the 


‘2 edie Ten adhd wah’ sa ab bicoae! 
_  Cicatrix, sik-a’trix, n. a scar over a wound. 
_ Cicerone, chich-er-0’nt, 2. a guide. 
Cider, si-der, n. a bey 
Cigar, si-gar’, n. tobacco leaves rolled for smoking. 
. Ciliary, sil’i-ar-1, adj. pertaining to the eye-lids. 


- clay. 
_ Cincture, eee #. a girdle. 
oa. 6 sin’e-m4, ". a place in which films are 


Cinerary, sin’er-ar-t, adj. relating to ashes, 

Cingalese, sing’ga-léz, n. native of Ceylon. 

Cinnamon, sin’a-mon, 7. a spice. 

Cinquefoil, singk’foil, ». an architectural term for 

a five-petalled flower. 

Cipher, = n. in arithmetic 0: nothing; a code. 
n, within a circumference; v, to move 

 Girclet, sir et, n. & stnall circle. 

; district. 


(round. 


@, sir’ko-lat, v. to ke 
Circulation, sir-ki-la’shun, , act,of circulating ; 
number of copies sold of a newspaper or 
periodical. 
- ient, -sir-kum-am’-bj-ent, adj. going 
round. 

Circumcise, sir’kum-siz, v. to cut off the foreskin. 

Circumference, sir-kum'fer-ens, 7. the outer circle, 

or area of a (vowel. (4%). 
 Circumflex, sir‘kum-fieks, n, sound sign over a 
 Gireumlocufion, sir-kum-lo-ki/shun, , round- 

about D aepti speaking. 

Circumscribe, pe aa Pr v. to limit, to enclose, 
Circumspect, pict ape. 4 ‘adj. graces, Paige 
Circumstantial, sir-kum-stan’ 

‘Groamiveliation, | sir-kum-val- ew ; 


4 Otome aim-veat v, to dpesives to out- 


mi sur- 


Cist, sith». ne "stone tomb. 


, Sis-ter’si-an, m. an order of aitint: 
sis’tern, %. & storage tank for water 


Citadel, sit’A-del, n. a city fortress, eo 


Citation, si-ta’shun, 2. a summons; on, 
Cite, sit, v. to quote; to ee -# quotaito 
ea Se i-zen, ®..a resident of a city having, 
Citrate, citrat a, & salt. 
—— sit’rik, adj. acid. 
Sanam HE rie ef Sale from the 

et, m. & perfume civet-cat. 

Ges. Sv ik, ik, adj. relating to a city or ise than 


civil civil, adj, non-military ; 


tueh 


secular. “i 
siv-il’i-an, ”. one engaged in civil pur- be 


Civility, siv-il boty Ae Ln ge state ys (suits. 
in, iv- -za’ shun. n 

Civilize, siv’il-iz, v. to refine. Sele : 

Civilly, xa. ade. pee a 

Claim,” klim, v 


t “> Tor 
Clam, kl4m, n. a small bivalve shell-fish, 
Clamant, klam’, vat, adj. lo ¥ army : 
Clammy, klim’ moist; stic 
Clamour, klam’‘or, n. uproar. ot 


Clamp, kl4mp, . iron or timber fastening “ni . 


Cland: klan-des’tin, adj. secret. 
Clang, klang, n. a sharp sound, 
Clangour, klang’6r, n. a harsh sound, - 
Guava aea ‘ish, adj. clan-like. 
aaron Leper bl one , 
D-trap, klap’trap, n. ran: 
Claret, klar’et, a red wine. 
Clarify, klar’I-fi, v. to make clear. 


Clan, klan, #. a family; a tribe. » . © Lanes, 


34h <4 


Clarinet, Klar-I-net’, n. a large woodwind meat ; 


instrument. 
Clarion, klar’ Lon, % ° fing of trumpet, * 


re aan gt v. 
iMlasl’ing. > - ee stata opposition. ... 
Clasp. i klasp, v. to clutch; to grasp; to embrace 
Classic, kias’ pertaining to. the ancient 
literature of Greece and Rome; of the bes 
literature. 
— klas-if-Ik-2’shun, n. forming into 


Classify, klas‘l-fl, v. to arrange according ‘to 
Claiter, klat’er, n. a rattling noise. [classes. 
Clause, klawz, . a paragraph. ; rey 
Claustral, klawz’tral, adj. secluded. ye Pye 
Clavicle, klav’‘ikl, n. the collar-bone, 0 
Clavier, kld’vi-er, n. a musical keyboard. © 
Claw, klaw, n. nail of an animal; v. to derateh, 
Clean, klén, adj. free from dirt. : 
Clearance, "xlér’ans, v. the act of clearance , 
removal. 5 
Clearing, klér’ing, n, land cleared from wood. © 
Clearing-house, klér’ing-hows, n. a place of pike 
ing or business exchange. 
Cleavage, klé’ij, n. a breakage in rocky strata, . 
me kléy, v, to hold fast to; to separate. 
orce. 
Cleaver, klé’ver, n. one who cleaves; a butcher’s 
Clef, klef, n. a musical sign, chopper. 
Cleft, kleft, n. @ crack, a fiesure. 
Cleg, kieg, n. the horse-fly. 
Clematis, klem-a’tis, n. a climbing Vang 
Clemency, kleme’n-st, n, leniency. 4 
Clement, klem’ent, adj. gentle; merciful. 
Clerestory, klér’st6-rt, n, the upper row of windows 
in the nave of churches. 
Clergy, Be & nm, Ministers of a church. 
Clergyman, kler’ji-man, n. a church minister. 
Clerical, kler'ik-al, adj, connected with clerking. 
Clerk, klark, n. a person employed in an office; a, 
Clever, klev’er, adj. able; skilful. [clergyman. 
Client, kli’ent, n. one for whom 4 lawyer or other, 
professional man acts. : 
Cliff, klif, n. a precipice. 
Climacteric, kdi-mak’ter-ik, n. a critical time. 
Climate, kli’mat, n. atmospheric condition, 
Climatic, kli-mat/ik, adj. pertaining to climate. . 
Climatology, kli-mat-ol’o-ji, 7. the science of 
Climax, kli’max, n, a culmination, (climates; 
Climb, klim, v. to ascend, ; 
Clime, klim, n, climate; country. 
Clinch, klinsh, v. to fasten firmly. 
Cling, kling, v. to hold to. 
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ARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
‘Clinié, klin’ik, adj. ‘relating to a bed: mn. the teach- 
tog of surgery at the bedside. > 


‘Clinker, klingk’er, 7. scales of oxide of iron. 
Clipper, klip’er, 7. a fast sailing vessel; one who 


Clique, elec, n, a party or group of persons. 

Me "Glaus, ek, n. an outer garment; that which con- 
Pe _ ceals ; v. to conceal. 

Clocks, Klok, nm, an instrument for indicating the 


™ thea 
- Clocktwotk, klok’werk, . clock machinery; re- 


Cloister, oi’ ster, 1. & covered arcade of a monastic 
- Clonic, klon’ik, . spasmodic, institution, 
- Close, “Klés, adj. shut, confined, narrow; . a small 
is field; v. to make close. 
Closet, klos’et, 7. a small private room. 
Closure, klds’ir, n. act of closing. 
Cloth, kloth, n. textile material. 
Clothe, oth, » . to dress. 
Clothes, klothz, n, attire, raiment. 
Clothier, 116’ thi-er, n, &@ maker or vendor of cloth. 
Clothing, k16’thing, n. garments. (gloomy. 
Cloudy, klowd-i, adj. made dark by clouds; 
Clout, kiowt, #.'a piece of material used for mend- 
Clove, kl6v, n, a spice. fing; a blow. 
 Cloven, kld’ven, adj. divided, Eis 
_ Clover, kl6’ver, m. a species of leguminous fodder 
Ries thea eit a rustic; i & fool. [plants. 
Clownish, klown’‘ish, adj. clown-like. 
- Cloy, kloi, v. to satiate. 
 Glub, klub, n. a heavy stick; an association 
 Club-footed, klub’foot-ed, adj. with doronped feet. 
Clue, kloo, n, thread: link of connection. 
eat age Nn. & cluster of trees; & group of 
on objects, 
Clumsy, klum ‘si, adj, awkward, ill-shaped, 
i. 


ie 
. 
‘y 


Cluster, klus’ ter, na peal, 
- Clutch, klich, v. to seize; to grip. 
Coach, kdch, n, a large carriage ; v. to bring for- 
ward educationally, 
Coadjutor, kd-ad-ji’tor, ». a helper. 
_ Coagulate, ké-ag’t-lit, v. to thicken. 
_ Coagulation, ké-ag-ii- Ja‘shun, ”, curdling; clot. 
Coal, kdl, n. a Sem postrie mineral substance. 
~ Coalesce, k6-al-és, v, to unite. 
Coalition, ké-al- iah’un, n. the act-of uniting, 
_ Coarse, kors, adj. gross, unrefined. 
Coarseness, one ness, 7, roughness, 
- Coast, kdst, . shore, 
Coast ter, kOs‘ter, m. a coasting vessel. 
Coast-guard, kést-gird, n. a body of men who 
guard the coast. 
Coat, kOt, n. an outer garment;  v. to cover, 
Coax, koks, v. to persuade. 
sei he n. & horse for heavy weights; a head of 


Cobalt, ae bawlt, n. a mest a blue pigment, 

Cobble, kob’l, v. to mend. 

Coble, kob’l, ». a small boat, 

Cobra, k6b‘ra, n, a serpent, 

Cobweb, kob’web, n. the web of the spider. 

ata 8 kok’siks, 2. the lower bone of the verte- 

ral column, {insect, 

Ooakhtbae koch’i-nél, n. scarlet dye-stuff from an 

Cockade, kok-id’, n. a ya ‘worn in the hat, 

Cockatoo, kok-a- -t00’, , a kind of parrot, 

Cockatrice, kok’ a-tris, mn, & fabulous serpent, 

Cockerel, kok’er-el, ». a young cock, 

Cock-eye, kok’l, n,-a squinting eye. 

Cockle, kok’, an edible ribbed bivalve. 

Cock-loft, kokloft, n. a loft near the roof. 

Cockney, kok’nt, 2. a Londoner. 

Cockpit, kok’pit: m. space for cock- fights; a room 
for the wounded ‘on a war-ship: 

Cockroach, kok’réch, n. lisckbeetie: [a boat. 

Cockswain, kok’swan, n. a petty officer who steers 

Cocoa, ké’ kd, m, the ‘seed of the Cte tree; the 
beverage from the prepared seed. 

Cocoon, ko-koon’, 7. silken sheath spun by silk- 

Codex, k0‘deks, n. a code, [worms. 

Codicil, kod’is-il, 2. supplement to a will. 

Codifeation, kOd-if-ike-& ‘shun, m. the act of codi- 

Codify, k6’di-fi, v. to classify laws. (fying. 

Coefficient, k6-eff-ish’ent, nm. that which acts to- 
gether with another thing. 

Coequal, k6-é’kwal, adj. jointly equal. 

Coerée, kd-ers’, v. to compel. 

Coercive, k6-er' siv, adj. possessing power of 
coercion. 

Co-essential, kd-es-en’shal, adj. like in essence, 

Coeval, kd-é" val, adj. of the same age; contem- 
porary. 


nneinadt clits tovbaieed = 


, ko’egz. -is’ tent, adj. existing together. - 
k6-eks-ten’siv, ‘ n. extending equally, _ 
Coffer, kof’er, n, a chest. 


oe. kof’in, ”. case in which bodies are buried, ‘ 
Cogency, kd’jen-s!, n. convincing power. : 
Goeiaiertoviratsn wreiect 
? 4 ; 

ahi ma & ee n. meditation, 
Cognac, -ak, . brandy. WITH 
Cognate, kog’nat, ads. of similar kind: Salad 
Cognition, kog-nish’un, n. sure knowledge. 1 
Rape ad Ba i-zans, ?, judicial or ones 


ooditannt: ton’ ‘{-Zant, adj. possessing knowledge of. 
ate ce kog-nd’‘men, 1.8 surname; a nick- 


Cohabit, 1 k6-hab’it, v. to live as married people. 
Coheir. t heir. 


Cohesive, k6-hé’siv, adj, of sticking quality. 
Coiffure, koif‘iir, 2. a head-dress. : 
Coign, koin, n. a corner which projects; weedo 
Coil, koil, vr. to wind; . a ring of rope. —[point. 
Coinage, koin’ij, n. the money currency, : 
Coincide, k6-in-sid’, v. to agree with. 
Coincidence, k6-in‘sid-ens, n. act of coinciding: ~ 
Coleoptera, kol-é-op’ter-a, m. a species of double- 
Winged insects. ‘ 


Colic, kol’ik, n. a severe pain in the bowels. ~~ 
Collaboration, kol-ab-o-ra’shun, n, united labour. 
pte ae k6-laps’, n. 8 breakdown; failure. 

iar, kol’er, n. a thing worn about the neck, 
Collars, kol-at’, v. to bring together. 
Collateral, kol-lat’ er-al, adj. parallel. 
ae kol-A‘shun, . the act of collating 


past, 
Callgaoe. kol’€g, — one associated with others, 
Collect, kol’ekt’, ». to get together. 
Colleen, kol-eén, n. an girl. : 
College, kol’ij, n. an educational institution. 
Collegiate, kol-&-ji-dt, adj, relating to a college. 
Collie, kdl‘lé, n. a sheep-dog. 
Collier, kol’i-er, n. a coal ey et % coal boat. - 
Colliery, kol‘i-er-f, n. a coal min 
Collimation, kol-im-d’shun, n. the line of atifike 
Collision, kol-izh’un, n, state of being crashed to- 


gether. 
Collocation, kol-6-ka’shun, n, the act of arranging. 
Collop, kol‘op, n. a 7 of meat, 
Colloquialism, kol-6 ‘kwi-al-izm, . 8 familiar 
Colloquy, kol’o-kw!, n. conversation. (phrase. 
Collusion, kol-i’zhun, . a secret understanding. 
Collusive, kol-i’siv, adj. with collusion. 
Colon, k6’‘lon, the punctuation mark (:) ; 
Colon, k6’lon, n. part of the large intestines. 
Colonel, kur-nal, ”. an officer commanding a 


regimen: 

Colonisation. kol-on-I-za’shun, n, the act of colonis- 

Colonnade, kol-o-nad, n: a range of columns. fine. 

Colony, kol’o-nt, 2. a dependent country; a settle- 

Colossal, kol-os‘al, adj. gigantic. (ment. 

Colosseum, Coliseum, kol-os-é’um, 7, Vespasian’s 
amphitheatre in Rome; any colossal place of 
entertainment, 

Colossus, k6-los’us, ”. gigantic statue. 

Colour, kul’er, », hue; shade. 

iP ee inul’ er-blind, adj. blind as to certain 
colours. 

Colporteur, kol’port-er, 2. ‘a pedlar of tracts, 

Colt, kdlt, . a young horse. 

Colter, n. the front knife of 2 plough. 

Column, kol’um, #. an upright support of a build- 
ing; a body of troops; a row of printed lines. 

Colza, Kol’ za, m. & brassica plant from whose seeds 
colza oil is prepared. ' 

Coma, k6’ma, 7. sleep ; stupor. 

Petraes kom’a- -t6z, adj, drows 

Comb, kém, 7. a toothed tiated tient for HtrateRbont 
sf ed hair; the wattle on the top of head of 


Combat kom’ bat, 2. an encounter ; a@ fight; a 
struggle. 
Combative, kom’bi-tiv, n. quarrelsome, ne 
Combine, kom-bin’, v. to unite. a 
Combustible, kom-bus’ tibl, adj. capable of burning. 
Combustion, kom-bust’yiin, 2. burning. : 
Com » kom-é'di-an. 2. an actor. ie aaa ‘ 
Comedy, kom‘t-df, 7”. & humorous play, ' ~ 
Comely, kum ‘It, adj. graceful, 
Comestibles, kum-est’ i-blz,. eatables, 9 
Comet, kom’et, . a nebulous heavenly body i re 
Comfit, kum‘fit, 1. a sweetmeat. ’ {a tail. 
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Compasses, 


Y Gaauhethine be’ tabl, eeling comfort. 
Comity, able, Kemn'fur-tabl. ai. 7 


kom‘a, a ron mark (). 
kom-m4nd’, », order; take charge 
of; to lead. 


kom-man'dant, n. an officer having 


Commandeer, kom-man-dés’; v. to take over for 
public use; to — foreibiy. 
er, kom-mi nm, one who commands ; 
the chief generai. 
Commandment, ae mages ment, m. a precept. 
Commemoration, kom-mem-é-ri’shun, nm. a 


Seeman kom. 6-ra-ti tending 
-mem'6-ra-tiv, x 
__ to celebrate. -_ 
Commence, kom-mens’, v. = begin. 
Commend, kom-mend’; v. to praise. (measure. 
Commensurate, kom-mens’ ira. adj. of equal 
Comment, kom’ment, n. note of explanation: re- 
Commentary, kom’ meént-ar-t, %. comment. (mark. 
reat kora-men-ti’tur, n. one who — 


{tra 
Commerce, ie ‘ers, %. international or indiviaoai 
7 kom-érsh’al, adj. relating to com- 


Counmination, kom-in-&’ -shun, #. denunciation. 
Commingle, kom-ing’l, v. to blend. 
Commiseration, kom-iz-er-A’shun, 2. pity. 
kom-is-&’ es n. victualling. de- 
partment of an army 
* Commissary, honteenk, n. one having charge. 
Commission, kom-ish’un, ». act of committing; a 
percen: a {soidier. 
ionaire, comm’ issi-on-Aire, m. ex-regular 
Commit, kom-it’, v. to give imcharge; to entrust. 
Committal, kom-it’al, n. commitment. 
Committee, kom-it’é, mn. a body charged with 
. direction or investigation. (bead-dress. 
Commode, ko-m6d’, =f & sideboard; a box; a 
kom-6'di-us, adj, roomy; con- 
venient. 


, kom-od'it-f, ». article; profit; con- 


venience, 
Commodore, kom’o-dér, n. a naval officer. 
Common, kom‘un, adj. 0 > m. land held in 
common. 


Commonage, kom’un-ij, n. right of pasturage on 


& common, 
Commonalty, kom’un-al-t!, m. the general body of 
the people. 
Commoner, kom’un-er, m. one of the people. 
Commonplace, kom‘on-plas, n. an ordinary saying. 
Commons, kom‘unz, n. House of Commons. 
Commonweal, kom’un-wél, n. the common good. 
Commonwealth, kom’ ‘un-weith, n. the government 
of a free state; the public “good. 
Commotion, ko-mé’shun, n, disorder, confusion, 
Commune, kom-iin’, v. to converse. fexcitement. 
Communicant, kom-i’ wig > # partaker of the 


Holy Comm: n. 
» kom-i'ni-k&t, v. to impar 
_ Communicative, kom-i’ ni-ka ‘tiv, adj, inclined to 
communicate. 


Communion, kom-i’-ni-on, ». mutual intercourse. 
Communism, kom’i-nizm, ». the theory of equal 
rights in property. {the public. 
Community, kom-mi ‘nit-t, n. a body of persons ; 


Commutation, kom-mi-ta fauna nm. exchange; 
substitution. {another. 
Commute, kum-it’, v. to exchange one thing for 


Compact, kom’ pakt, nm, an agreement; a league. 
Compact, kom-pakt’, adj. close, fine. 
Companionable, kom-pan’yun-abl, adj. sociable. 
Company, kum’‘pan-f, ”. persons assembled to- 
gether; trading body. 
ee kom’per-abl, adj. that may be com- 


acperaites. kom-par’a-tiv, adj. by comparison. 
Compare, kom-par, v. to examine one against 
another. ff 
Comparison, kom-par’is-on, ”. the act of compar- 
Compartment, kom-part’ment, . 8 separate 
division; an enclosed space. 
kum’pas, n. & circle; space; magnetic 
needle; v, to obtain; to surround. 
asses, kum’pas-es, ”. instruments for draw- 
ing circles and for guiding Pe 
paridtie-or larsensatnds 
sympathy, p' ity. * fagreetog 
atibility, sci alam ead n, the quality of 


aaa 
| Comfort, comfart, n exjormenit,. ease; 0. to 


jae gy 


Compatible, kom-pat'i-bl, adj, consistent rion =) 
oe ae a tri-ot, n,. of the same: renal 
4 me an n equal, SORA ATION, 7 
Gompel, Komp v. to x 
kom-pen ‘diene adj. brief, Hieber 


Gompensai, ioin-pen’ at, it, 9. to recompense. ne 
m-pen-sa’shun, . recompense. 
Compere, kim’pér, m. one who introduces or 
comments upon an entertainment. ‘ 
Compete, kom-pét’, v. to strive. [to live upon. 
Competence, kom’; pi-tens, n. a sufficiency ; enough 


Competitor, kom-pet’‘it-or, n. one who competes: 
Compilation, kom-pi-la‘shun, n. act of compiling, 
or work compiled. 
ile, kom-pil’, v. to collect ; to gather ‘from 


Complacence, kom-pla‘sens, Ms 


a. kom-plan’, v. to grumble; to lament. 


plains; a plaintiff. 
laint, kom-plant’, n, a complaining ; ‘fault 


Complaisance, kom-plA’zans, n. obligingness. 
Complaisant, kom-plA‘zant, adj. ready to please. 
Complement, kom’pli-ment, 4 filling up. 
Complemental, kom- Hae al, adj, completing. 
Complex, kom’pleks, adj. in tricate. 
Complexion, kom- plek’shun, N. colour ; ‘ general 
appearance of the skin. 


Compliant, kom-pli‘ant, adj. yielding. plex. 

Complicate, kom’pli-kat, v. to render confused, 

Conaiesion: kom-pli-ké’shun, 7. an entangle- 
ment, 

Complicity, kom-plis’‘it-t,». being an ‘accomplice? 

Compliment, kom’pli-ment, ». an expreasion of 
rega: (ing praise. 

Complimentary, kom-pli-ment’ar-!, adj. express- 

Compline, kom’plin, . the last canonical service 
of the day, i) 

Component, kom-pd’‘nent, n. an element, 

Compose, kom-péz’, v. to originate in music, art, 
or literature; to settle. [author ; ® musician. 
poser, kom-péz’ er, nm. one Who composes; an 

Compos mentis, kom’pos ment‘is, adj. phrase, 
sane. 

Composite, kom’po-sit, adj. made up of parts, — 

Composition, kom-po-zish’ un, % @ mixture; a 
thing written or composed. : 

uncer. kom-poz‘it-er, n. one who sets type. 

Compost, kém’pdst, n. humus made from masen, 
vegetation. 

kom-p0‘zir, m. calmness. 
Compound, kom-pownd’, v. to mix; to settle. 
Compound, kom’pownd, n. @ mass; a mixture. 
end, kom-pré-hend, v. to understand, 

Comprehensible, kom-pré-hens‘ibl, adj, that may 
be understood. 

Comprehension, kom-pré-hen’shun, n. nphnseeesionned 
to understand: 

Comprehensive, kom-pré-hens’ iv, adj. extensive.” 

Compress, kom-press’, v, to force together; to con- 
centrate. 

Compression, kom-presh’un, ». the act of com- 

Comprise, kom-priz’, v. to include. (pressing. 

Compromise, kom’pré-miz, m. an agreement by 
mutual concession. 

Comptroller, kom-trd’ler, n. one who controls, 

Compulsion, kom-pul’shun, 7. force, 

Compulsive, kom-pul’siv, adj. coercive. 

Compuisory, kom-pul’sor-rl, adj. compelling. 

pager emma kom-pungk’ shun, n, remorse; mis- 


givi 
Computatie, kom-pit’abl, adj, calculable. - 
Computation, kom-pi-ta’shun, n. calculation, 
Comrade, kom-rad, n. companion. 
Con, kon, v. to study; to look over. 
Coneatenation, kon-kat-in-d’shun, n, united links. 
Concause, kon’kawz, n. a co-operating cause. 
Concave, kon’kiv, adj. curved, as applied to the 
inner or hollow side of an object. 
Concavity, kon-kay’it-1,.n. being concave. 
Conceal, kon-sél’, v. to hide. . 
Concede, kon-séd’, v. to surrender; to admit, 


oe kom-pen’di- “um, 7, 


Competent, kom’pi-tent, adj. able, pee 
sufficient. : i 

Competition, kom-pé-tish’-un, 1. rivalry ; a 
contest. : 


satisfaction, : 
complacent, kom-pla’sent, adj. with willingness; 


Complainant, kom-pla’nant, ‘one who- aed 


Complexity, kom-pleks'itd. =. state of belies cess. 
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é Coneeit, kon-s8t’, n. excessive scene iat ne 

Conceited, kon-sét’ed, adj. ‘vain. 

Conceivabieness, kron-sév'abl-ness, M capability 

_ of being conceive t 
Conceive, kon-sév’, v. to. form; a understand. 
of Coneentrate,, konséen tr trit, v. to bring close: to- 
7 gether ; compress. 
P be ar seberir <_kon-sen-te8/ahun, n. the act of 
Z _ bringing to 
- Concentric, eee tet, adj. with’ a.common 
Concept, kon’sept, n. by ides rs notion. {centre. 

Concer, kon-sern’, v. to re E 

‘Concert, ki kon‘sert, ”.. & musical ea teriaimmrentét 

-Goncers, Kon-sert’ v, ie ae ccd — 

meerted, kon-sert’e planned, arranged. 

Concertina, kon-ser’té’na, n. a-musical instrument, 

with bellows. 

_ Concession, kon-sesh’un, ”. a conceding; the 

_ sees “ego ae 

on ongk, ”. & &. 

Conchology, kong-kol’ -jt, m. the science of shells. 
 Oonciliate, oe a be 2 to ai favour. 
Concise, kon-s rse, s 
Conclave, kon’ klav, 2. meeting-place of cardinals. 
Conclude, kon- klid, v. to finish. 

‘Conclusion, kon-klii’ zhun, n. end, inference. 
Conclusive, kon-kli‘siv, adj. final: 

-  €oncoct, kon-kokt’, v. to make up. 

_ Concoction, kon-kok’shun, 1, a mixture; @ plot. 
Concomitant, kon-kom‘it-ant, adj. joined with. 

Concordance, kon-kérd’ans, n. accord; an index 

to leading passages of a book. 

Concordant,' kon-k6rd’ant,.adj. harmonious. 
Concordat, kon-kérd‘at, ». a treaty between the 
‘t Popé and some secular power. 

Concourse, kon’kérs,'n, an assembly of people. 

Concrete, kon’krét, . a- material made from 

agregate and cement; adj, real; tangible. 

‘Concubine, kon’ aphgeen ®, & mistress, 

- Concur, kon-kur’, v..to go together; to agree. 
Concurrence, kon-kur’ ens, ”. union; agreement. 
7 cates kon-kur’ent, adj. running together: 
Rs agreeing, 

Concussion, kon-kush‘un, #. a violent clashing 
+ together.’ 
icy eee kon-dem’, v. to blame; to declare 

‘Gondensation; kon-den-si’shun, n, Loewe “pig naga 
_ Condense, kon-dens’, », to compre 
Condenser; kon-dens’er, n. one sane or that which, 

condenses, 
4 egy ce kon-dé-send’, 


v. tobe affable to 
eriors: 


eigenen nee kon-dé-send‘ing, adj. courteous to 

; eriors. 

Condign, kon-din’, adj. adequate, 

Condiment, kon‘ di- ~ment, m, seasoning. 

Condition, kon-dish‘ uni m. the existing state; 
rank; arrangement. 

Conditional, ° kon-dish’un-al, adj. depending on 
conditio 

Conditioned, kon-dish’und; adi. possessing @ cer- 

: tain quali ty. 

Condole, kon-ddl, v. to sympathise. 

Condolence, kon-d6’ lens, m. sympathy to one in 

Condone, kon-ddn’, v, to forgive. (grief. 

Condor, kon’dor, , a large vulture, 

Conduce, kon-dis’, v, to contribute. 

Conducive, kon-di'siv, adj. tending, 

Conduct, kon’dukt, n, behaviour. 

Conduct, kon-dulkt’, v. to guide: to lead. 

Sirs ste “a dult’ or, ®. one ‘who conducts; a 


(water. 
Condutt,, eek dit, m. a channel ‘for conducting 
Cone, ib 


bas 
Confabulation, kon-fab-0-l4’shun, n. & familiar 
Confection, kon-fek’shun, %. a sweetmeat, 
Confederacy, kon-fed’er-’-s!, n. a leagued body. 
Confederate, kon-fed’er-dt, m, an accomplice adj, 
banded together, [a league, 
Confederation, kon-fed-er-A’shun, m. an alliance: 
Confer, kon-fer’, v, to talk together: to bestow. 
Conference, kon’ fer-ens, . the act of conferring. 
Confess, kon-fes’, », to admit. 
Confessoilly, kon-fes’ ed-lt, adv. admittedly. 
Confessional, kon-fesh’un-al, , the. place where a 
priest hears confessions, 
Confessor, kon-fes’-or, ”..& priest who-hears con- 
fessions. : (confided, 
Confidant, kon‘fi-dant, ; one to:whom secrets aré 
Confide, kon-fid’, v. to trust: to tell privately, 
Confidence, kon’ Ad. “eng, 1, trust, belief. 


Pa 


=—r 
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’ ‘fi-dent, adj. sure, positive.: = 
Confident, kon’ adj. de B: 


» RB pointed substance with a circular | 


(chat. | 
| Conqueror, kong’ kker-er, nm, one who conquers, 


ENGLISH DICTIONA 


Confidential, kon: kon-fi-den’shal, adj. in co; 
Configuration, kon-fig-d-ra’shun, #, external 
Confine, kon’: fin, mn. border, limit. 6.5 | 
ee eee fine mat o prisonment, -« de : 
on-fin’ment, . im a 
tention; the act of giving birth to a baby. 


Confiscate, kon’fis-kat, v. to annex;. to attach; 


Confiscation, kon-fis-ka‘shun, n. the act of taking 
C nidagratic ati mee 27Ta’shi a destructive 
{e) on, kon-fla- un, m. 

n'flikt, n. struggle, contest.» _{fire. 
Conflict, Loman’, v. to oppose; to contend. — 
Confluence, kon’ fla-ens, n. flowing together. 
Confluent, kon‘fii-ent, adj, joining, merging. > 
Conform, kon-form’, v. to render similar; to 
Conformable, kon-form’abl, adj. suitable. adapt. 
Conformation, kon-form-ai-shun’, n. special shape. 
Conformity, kon-form’‘it-i, n. likeness, 
Confound, kon-fownd’, to confuse; to abash, 
Confraternity, kon- fri-tern’ it-i, na pobre ee 
Confront, kon-frunt’, v. to face. 
Confucianism, kon-fa-si-an-izm, n, the doctrines of 
Confuse, kon-fiiz’; v. to bewilder; to abash, 
— kon-ffi’zhun, n. the condition ef being 


confused. : 
Confutation, kon-fii-ta‘shun, . = act of confut- 
Cenfute, kon-fit’, * - disprove. oe. 
Congeal, kon-jél’, ». to become solid. 
Soneetadion kon-jel-a' shun, ». the act of con- 
Congener, kon-jé‘ner, n. of the same nature, | 
: ee ea adj 


Congeries, kon-jé’ri-éz, n/ a collection of particles. 
Congest, kon-jest’, : to accumulate, 
sear Sanna kon-glom‘ er-dt, adj. gathered in B 


Gengratilcie, kon-grat’i-lit, », to express gladness 
on some happy event. 
Congregate, kong’gré-gat, v. to. assemble. 
Congregation, kong-gré- ~ga’shun, ®, an assemblage. 
tion: kon-gré-ga’shun-al-izm, . the 
independent form of worship. 
Congress, kong’gress, . a. conference; .the U.S. 
legislative body. 
Soverany, kong-gri'it-f, ». suitability, 
Congruous, kong’gri-us, adj. suitable. : 
Conic, kon’ ik. ad adj, in the form of a cone, : 
Conies, kon’iks, m. the cone section of geometry. 
Conifers, kon-if’ er-&, m, cone-bearing plants, 
CoN kon-jekt’ii-ral, adj. involving sup- 


Coated eas ‘kon-Jekt’tir, n. & guess; to surmise. 
Conjoin, kon-join’, v. . to unite. 
rie | kondoink’, “adj; united. 

Conjugal, kon’jii-gal, adj. relating to matriage. 
Conjugate, kon'-jii-git, v. to express the parts of & 
Conjunot, kon-jungkt’, adj, conjoined. {verb. 
Conjunction, Kon-jungk ‘shun, 7% @ meeting; a 

connecting word. fevents. 
Conjuncture, kon-jungkt’ir, nm, combination of 
Conjuration, kon-jii-ra’shun, n. enchantment, ~ 
Conjure, kun’jer, ,». to practise sleight-of-hand. 
Conjure; kon-jir’, v. to solemnly implore; to 

cause to appeal, * 
Conjurer, kun’jer-er, n. one who conjures, inj 
Connate, kon’at, adj. inborn; congenital;  ~ 
Connect, kon-ekt’, ». to join together ; Repost ef 
Connexion or Connection, kon-nek’ ‘shun, ”, that 

which connects, 
Connivance, kon’i’vans, n. a secret, understanding, 
Connive, kon-iv’, v. to wink at a fault; to combine, 
Connoisseur, kon-né-sehr’, Bi critical expert.) 
Connubial, kon-ii‘bi-al, ads. relating to marriage. 
Conquer, kong’ker, v. to subdue; to overcome. 


ect open kong’kwest, n. the ae of conquering. 
pe ae a kon- “sang gwin’é: SUS, adj. related | 
y. blood 
Conscience, kon’shens, n, an inner sense of duty. 
Conscientious, kon-shi-en’ shus, adj.scrupulous, — 
Conscious, kon‘shus, adj. having perception of. 


Consciousness, kon’ shus-ness,.. m state of aware. . 


ness; self-perception. 
Conseript, kon’skript,:2. a.compulsory soldier. 
Conscription, kon-sicrip’ shun, n.  compulso 

enlistment; \.: 
Consecrats, kon’st-krit, v, to: make sacred, 
Consecration, | kon-sé-kra’ ne th the: 


at on 
o devoting to. holy purpose, . 


IGE 


(Confucius. 


ory : 


4 “pRARS evcLoraDia 


Lj Consecutive, kon-sek’-2- tiv, adj. succeeding in 
3 kon-sen‘sus, m, unanimity. torder. 
. k Consent, kon-sent’, v. to agree; to comply. 

| Saetuen, Eo peewee al. in. 
* m en! Tes c 
_ @onsequential, kon-sé-kwen’shal, casual ; 
fr pompous, 


Se nae ‘shun, ». act of conserv= 


Conservative, kon-serv’&-tiv, adj. tending to con- 
serve; the name of a political party. 
; Conservatory, kon-serv’A-tor-1, n. greenhouse. 
Conserve, kon-serv’, v. to retain. 
_ Conserve, kon’serv, n. fruit or other preserve. 
_ Consider, kon-sid’er, v. to ponder, 
, : Considerable, kon-sid’er-abl, n. important; large. 
pee paler aay sm Versit, adj. thoughtful. 
msideration, kon-sid-er. ”, importance; 
A deliberation. -y 
_ Consign, kon-sin’, v. to transfer; to entrust. 


& 


 Consignee, kon-sin-é’, n.one to whom anything is 
consigned. ) 


_ Consigner, kon-si’ner, n. one who consigns. 
_ Consignment, kon-sin’ment, n. the 
signed; act of consignment. 
t Consist, kon-sist’, v. to exist; to agree. 
. Consistency, kon-sist’en-st, n. substance; degree of 
t y. 
_ Consistent, kon-sist’ent, adj. uniform. 
Consistory, kon-sist’o-rt, n. a place of assembly. 
Consolation, kon-so-la‘shun, n. comfort; sym- 
Console, kon-sdl’, v. to comfort. thy. } 
kon-sol’i-dat, v. to make solid. 
_ Consols, kon’sols, n. short for consolidated an- 
nuities ; form of Government stock. 
Consonance, kon’so-nans, n. agreement. 
Consonant, kon’so-nant, adj. consistent; 
letter except a vowel. 
Consort, kon‘sort, ». companion. 
Consort, kon-sort’, v. to associate. 
Conspicuous, kon-spik’i-us, adj. prominent. 
Conspiracy, kon-spir’a-st, n. a banding together. | 
Conspirator, kon-spir’a-tor, n. one who conspires. } 
Conspire, kon-spir’, v. to plot. | 
Constable, kon‘-stabl, n. an officer; a policeman. 
jbulary, kon-stab’i-lar-l, m. a body of con- 
Constancy, kon‘stan-st, n. fidelity. (stables. 
Constant, kon’stant, adj, fixed. 
Constellation, kon’stel-a ‘shun, %. & group of stars. 
_ Consternation, kon-ster-na‘shun, n. terrcr. 
¢ ee kon-stip-a’shun, n. inactive state of | 


Pa, kon-stit’fi-en-st, n..a body of voters. 
_ Constituent, kon-stit’i-ent, m. a voter; adj. an 
_ Constitute, kon’stit-it, to establish. (element. 
Constitution, kon-stit-i’shun, n. the system of } 
government; man’s physical state. 
Constrain, kon-stran’, v. to compel. ; 
Constraint, kon-strant’, n. confinement ; compul- | 


sion. 
_ Constrict, kon-strikt’, v. to contract or bind close. 
Constriction, kon-strik’shun, n. contraction. 
Construct, kon-strukt’, v. to build. 
Constructive, kon-strukt’iv, adj. capable of con- 
» structing. 
Construe, kon-stroo’, v. to interpret; to explain. 
Consubstantial, kon-sub-stan’shal, adj. of the same 
nature. [doctrine of the substantial presence. 
Consubstantiation, kon-sub-stan-shi-A’shun, n, the 
Consul, kon’sul, ». @ representative of a govern- 
_ae looking after its interests in a foreign 


Coustantey kon’sil-at, ». office of consul. 

Consultation, kon- sult-a’shun, n. an interview be- 
tween a professional man and his client or 
patient. 

Consume, kon-siim’, 9. to destroy; to burn up. 

Consummate, kon-sum ‘at, v. to perfect. 

Consumption, kon-sum’shun, n, the aet of consum- 
ing; a pulmonary disease, 

Contact, kon’takt, n. touch. 

Contagion, kon-ta‘jun, 1. infection, 

Contagious, kon’t&’jus, adj. capable of infection. 

Contaminate, kon’tam’-in-dt, v. to pollute. 

Contemn, kon-tem’, v, to despise. 

‘Contemplate, kon’ tem-plat, v. to fo reflect : to study. 

Contemporaneous, kon-tem-po-ra’né-us, adj. exist- 
ing at the same time. 

Contemporary, kon-tem’po-ri-rt, n. one who exisis 

a at on. pe aM @ co-existing publication. 

ntempt, kon-tempt’, ”. scorn. 
Contemptible, kon-tempt’ibl, adj. despicable. 
_ Contend, kon-tend’, v. te struggle; to oppose, 


any 


a 
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Content, kon-tent’, adj. satisfied, pl “4 
Se ee 
jous, kon- 5 quatrelser eee” 
Contentment, kon-tent'ment, n. ae 
——- kon-tents’, n. things 


“, ©. to dispute. 

Context, Kon tekst, : oust srepnuaeait 
nm! con ”. connecting passages, sre 
Contexture, kon-tekst’ur, n. the structure of & 


Contiguity, kon-ti-gi'it-1, adj. nearness. - {thing. 
Continence, kon’tin-ens, n. self-restraint, > 3 
Continent, kon‘tin-ent, 2. mainland ;. ie large 


division of the earth’s surface. i 
Contingency, kon-tin’jen-st, n. an ancidedital: hap 
Contingent, kon-tin’jent, adj. dependent upon 

something happening ; n. a band or company. 
Continual, kon-tin’i-al, aaj. un 
Continuation, kon-tin-ii-8' shun, 

succession. 
Continus, kon-tin’i, v. to remain; to Derubts: 
Continuity, kon-tin-t’ it-f, 2. condition of being 


n. unbroken 


Contraband, kon’ tra-band, adj. illegal; . pro- 

_ Contrabandist, kon’‘tra-band-ist, n. a smuggler, 
Contrabass, kon’ tra-bas, n. the double bass viol.” 

| Contract, kon-trakt’, v . to draw together; to Dar- 

Contract, kon’ trakt,n.anagreement. - [gain. 

) Contraction, kon-trak‘shun, n. the act of making 


4 smaller. 
Contractor; kon-trakt‘or, m. one who undertakes 
@ job of work at a price, under contract. 
~~! kon-tra-dikt’, v. to assert to the con- 
» (consistent. 
| Gententhctoeny kon-tra-dikt’or-1, adj, contrary; in- 
Contradistinction, kon-tra-dis- greek ee %. dis- 
tinctly contrasted. w 
Contralto, kon-tral’to, m. the alto voice. eset 
Contraries, kon’ tra-riz, n. things opposed, 
Contrary, kon’tra-ri, adj. opposite; at variance. 
Contrast, kon-trast’, v. standing or si in 
opposition. 
4 Contravene, kon-tra-vén’, v. to oppose.’ M 5 
Contravention, kon-tra-ven’shun, n. eppouition: x 
Contretemps, kon‘tr-tang’, ». an inopportune 
incident. fliterary composition. 
Contribute, kon-trib’it, v. to give; to feign a 
; Contributory, kon-trib’ i-to-i, adj, helping, | 
! Contrite, kon’trit, adj. penitent. 
i Contrition, kon-trish’ un, n, grief ; remorse 
Contrivance, kon-tri’vans, n. a thing cuttpetire 
Contrive, kon-triv’, ». to project; to invent. 
Control, kon-trél’, v. to command ; to direct. 
Controlier, kon-trél’ er, n. & checker of accounts. 
Controversialist, kon-tro-ver’shal- ist, n. one who 
indulges tn controversy. 
Controversy, kon’tro-ver-st, n. written discussion. 
Controvert, kon-tro-vert’, v. to refute: to deny. 
Contumacy, kon’ti-ma-st, 1. resistance to author- 
Contumelious, kon-ti-mél’l-us, adj. insolent. [ity. 
| Contumely, kon’ tii-mel-i, 7. insolence; —— 
| Contusion, kon-tii’zhun, n.'a bruise. 
Conundrum, ko-nun’ drum, (Me B riddle, 
Convalescence, kon-val-es’ens, . recovery of 
health. 
Convalescent, kon-val-es’ent, 7. one recovering. 
Convection, kon-vek’shun, n. transmission of elec- 
tricity or heat by currents. (assemble, 
Convene, kon-vén’, v. to summon together; to 
Convenient, kon- vé'ni-ent, adj. suitable, near. 
Convent, kon’ ‘vent, m. a place where nuns live 
together. 
Conventicle, kon-vent’ikl, n. place of worship. 
Convention, kon-ven’shun, n. common usage; an 
assembly. {established by usage. 
Conventionalism, kon-ven’shun-al-izm, n. what is 
Converge, kon-verj’, v. to tend to one point. 
Conversant, kon-vers‘ant, adj. familiar with. 
Conversation, kon-vers-a‘shun, 7. familiar talk. 
Conversazione, kon-ver-sat-si-d’ne, n. a meeting 
for discussion. {intercourse with: 
Converse, kon-vers’, to talk with; to have 
Conversely, kon- -vers at, adv, in reverse order. 
Conversion, kon-ver ‘shun, n. change of view. 
Convert, kon-vert’, v. to change; to bring over to 
' one’s opinion, 
Convertible, kon-vert'ibl, adj. that which ae be 
converted, 
Convex, kon’veks, adj. outwardly curving 
patent kon-va’, v. to carry; to transmit; 
steal. 


to 


jon, ; 


Contort, kon-tort’, v. to distort. (continuous. Eee | 
Contour, kon’ toor, #, an outline. 
Contra, kon‘tra, adv. against. (hibited goods. 


a 


s 
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‘ 

2 
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Conveyance, kon-vi‘ens, n. any vehicle; deed 


transferring property. 5 
} Conveyancets: kon-va‘ens-er, one who draws: up 


- deeds relating to property. . 


- Convict, kon-vikt’, v. to prove or declare guilty. 


Convict, kon’vikt, ». a prisoner condemned for 
crime. ' fof, being convinced. 


- Conviction, kon-vik’shun, m. proof of guilt; state 


Convince, kon-vins’, v. to satisfy. 


 Gonvivial, kon-viv'i-al, odj. jovial. : 


Convocation, kon-vo-ka‘shun, ». act of convok- 
ing; a synod, 5 

Convoke, kon-v6k’, v. to. summon together. 
_ Convoivulus, kon-vol’vi-lus, n. bindweed. 


- Convoy, kon‘voi, v. to accompany for protection. 


Convulse, kon-vuls’, v.:to agitate. 
Cony, ko‘ni, . a rabbit. } 
Cookery, kook’er-f, ». the science of cooking. 
Coolie, kool’f, », an Oriental labourer. 
Coop, koop, n. a tub or box; v. to confine, 
Cooperage, koop’er-ij, n. a cooper’s workshop. 

_ Co-operate, ko-op‘er-at, v. to work with, 
Cooperanieg, ko-op’er-at-iv,. adj. working  to- 

gether. : 


| @o-optation, ko-opt-d’shun, ». the act of election 


a 


into an association by its own members. 

_ Co-ordinate, ko-awr’din-at, adj. ranking the.same, 
Co-ordinates, ko-awr‘din-its, »..similar elements. 
Coot, koot, 2. a water-fowl, © 9 
Copal, k6‘pal, . a resinous substance. 
Co-partnership, », sharing in profits, etc., of em- 

ployers and employees. (match. 
Cope, kép, nm. a covering; v. toengage with; to 
Coping, k6’ping, n. the top course of a wall. 
Copious, k6’pi-us, adj. abundant. 
Copper, kop’er, n. @ red-brown metal: a copper 
Copperas, kop’er-as, n. sulphate of iron. [vessel. 
Coppice, kop’is, n. a copse. 


_ Coprolite, kop’ro-lit, n. fossilised excrement. 


Copse, kops, n. a small wood. 
Copt, kopt, m. a descendant of the ancient Egypt~ 
. lans; member of the Coptic Church. 
_ Copula, kop’i-la, n. that which connects. 
Copulate, kop’ii-lit, v, to unite sexually, 
Copy, kop’, ». an imitation. , 
Copyhold, kop’t-hold, ”. land held of a manor. 
Copyist, n. one who copies, 
Copyright, kop’t-rit, ». right in an original’ pro- 
Coquette, k6-ket’, »,.a flirt. (duction, 
Coracle, kor’A-kl, . a small row-boat, 
Coral, kor‘al, 2. a substance found in the sea. 
Corbel, kor’bel, m. a projection from a wall. 
Cordage, kord’Aj, n. a ship's rigging. 
Cordial, kor‘di-al, n, a beverage; adj. hearty. 
Cordon, ‘kor’don, n. a badge; a guarding line of 
soldiers, 
Corduroy, kor‘du-ro!, n. a kind of fustian, 
Cordwainer, kord’wa-ner, n. a shoemaker; 
worker in cordwain. 
Core, kér, n, the heart; the inner part, 
Co-respondent, ko-res-pon‘dent, ”. a co-defendant 
in a divorce suit. 
Cormorant, kor'mo-rant, nm. a web-footed sea-bird. 
Cornea, kor’né-a, n. the front membrane of the eye. 
Cornelian, kér-né'li-an, n.'a chalcedonic, precious 
Corner, korn’er, n. an angle. [stone, 
Cornet, korn’et, n. a brass instrument. 
Cornetey, kor’net-st, ». a cornet rank. 
Cornice, korn’is, , moulding close to ceiling. 
Cornucopia, korn-i-ké’pi-a, n. horn of plenty, 
Cornute, korn-iit’, v. to make a cuckold of. 
Corolla, kor-ol’&, ». the inner whorl of a flower. 
Corollary, kor-ol’ar-t, n. an inference from facta, 
Corona, kor-6’na, n. the, projecting part of a 
cornice ; the moon’s halo. 
Coronach, kor‘o-nah, . funeral dirge. 
Coronation, kor-o-na’shun, n. the crowning of a 
monarch, 
Coroner, kor’o-ner, n. one who presides at inquests, 
Coronet, kor’o-net, n. a small crown worn by nobles, 
Corporal, kor’po-ral, m. a petty officer; adj, re- 
lating to the body. 
Corporate, kor’po-rat, adj. pertaining to a cor- 
poration, , 
Corporation, kor-po-ra‘shun, m. a corporate body. 
Corporeel, kor-pd’ré-al, adj; material, 
Corps, kér, n. a body of soldiers, 
Corpse, korps, n.a dead body. . 
Corpulence, kor’pii-lens, n. fatness: obesity. 
Corpusole, kor-pus’l, n. a minute particle, 


a 


- Corpusoular, kor-pus’ki-lar, adj, relating -to cor- 


puscles 


Corral, kor-al, v. to surround; #. cattle enclosure, * 
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Correct, kor-ekt’, v. to make accurate; #. right. — 
| Correlate, kor‘e-lat, v. to be mutually akin. 
Correspond, kor-es-pond’, v. to agree with; to ex 
change a, : feiipear iets 
Correspondence, kor-es-pond’ens, . suitability ; 
Correspondent, kor-res-pond’ent, adj. agreeing 
with; #. one who writes letters. q 
Serieehe Eo tai ea 
or-i-jend’d, n. corrections, 
Corroborate, kor-ob’6-rat, v. to confirm, 
Corrode, k6-réd’, v. to rust; to eat away. 
Corrosive, kor-O'siy, adj. having the quality of 


corrosion, ; 
Corrugate, kor’i-gat, v. to draw into folds. 
Corrupt, kor-upt’, v. to defile, to bribe: adj. 
debased. {tion, perishable. 
Corruptible, kor-upt’ibl, adj, capable of corrup- 
Corruption, kor-up‘shun, ». impurity. ; 
Corsage, kor’saj, n. bodice. , 
Corsair, kor’sar, n. a pirate. 
Corselet, kors‘let, n. a cuirass. : 
Corset, kors‘et, n. stays. oon 
Cortége, kor-tazh’, 2. a procession. . * 
Cortes, kor’téz, n. Spanish parliament. : 
Coruscate, kor’us-kit, », to flash. 
Corvette, kor-vet’, m. a small war vessel. 
etic, koz-met’ik, n. a preparation for the com- 
Cosmic, koz’mik, adj. of the universe. ~ [plexion. 
Cosmogony, koz-mog’-o-ni, . the theory of origin. 
Cosmography, koz-mog’raf-t, . science of the 
earth’s constitution. {world as a whole. 
Cosmology, koz-mol’o-jf, ‘n. the science of the 
pear eee amg hin nm, one who is‘at 


home an . : 
Cosmos, koz’mos, #,'the physical world. 
Costal, kost’al, adj. pertaining to the ribs. 
Costermonger, kost’er-mung-ger, n. an itinerant 
vendor of eatables. i 
Costive, kost’iv, adj. constipated. 
Costume, kost‘iim, . dress, : 
Cosy, k6‘zl, adj. snug; n. a teapot cover. cal 
Coterie, kd‘ter-i, n..a group of persons with similar 
Cotillion, ko-til’yun, ..a kind of ‘dance. [aims. 
Cotton, kot’un, n. the produce of the cotton plant ; 
cloth made therefrom. 
ee a Ree abed; »v, tostoop down; 
e. 


Cough, kof, n. noise made by throwing off phlegm. 
Council, kown’sil, n. a deliberative assembly. 
Councillor, kown‘sil-er, n, a member of a council. 
kown’sel, n, advice; an advocate. tod 
Counsellor, kown’sel-or, m. one who counsels. 


ages v, tonumber; n. esteem; a foreign 


Cereeueanen, kown’'ten-ans, , the face; v. to 
‘avour. 
Counter, kown’ter, adv, against; n. a shop table. 
Counteract, kown-ter-akt’, v. to go against, 
Counterbalance, kown-ter-bal’ans, v. to weigh 
against, {thing false. 
Counterfeit, kown'ter-fét, v. to imitate; 2, some- 
Countermand, kown'ter-mAnd, v; to revoke. 
Countermarch, kown’ter-march, v. to march back. 
Countermark, kown’ter-mark, n. a mark of owner- 
ship put on goods, {motion, 
Countermotion, kown’ter-mé-shun, 7. an opposing 
Counterpane, kown’ter-pan, n. a bed covering. 
Counterpart, kown’ter-part, n. a part that corre- 
. sponds to another. - [a plot. 
Counterplot, kown’ter-plot, v. to plot to thwart 
Counterpoint, kown’ter-point, n. the art of com- 
bining melodies. : 
Counterpoise, kown’ter-poiz, v. to weigh against. 
Counterscarp, kown’ter-scirp, n. the opposite side _ 
of a ditch to that occupied by the besieged. 
Countersign, kown’ter-sin, m. an authorising mark. 
Counterstroke, kown’ter-strok, ”. a return stroke. 
Countervail, kown-ter-val’, v. to avail against, 
Countess, kown’tess, n. wife or widow of an earl or 
Countless, kownt’les, adj. innumerable, ~ {count, 
Country, kun’trt, ,a kingdom; any land; arural _ 
County, kown’tt, . a shire, (district. . 
Couple, kup‘l,'n. a pair; v, to join. ey 
Couplet, kup‘iet, ». two lines of rhyme. 
Coupling, kup’ling, n, a connection, — ; 
Coupon, koo’pong, n, a certificate that can be cut, 
| Courage, kur’aj,.bravery. 8 Tom 
Courier, koo’ri-er, n. a messenger. ; 
Course, » %. PYOgress; career; race-ground ; 
v. to run; to hunt.” 3 aoe E 
Coursing, kérs’ing, n, hunting over a course, 
Court, kort, 1, an enclosed space; a hall of justice ;. 


the surroundings of a sovereign; ». to solicit. 


—. Te. ee” 
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Courteous, kurt’é-us, adj. polite. 
Fate A. 5 prowl tute. 
y. 
are uenter 
kort’ shal, n. a court of officers. 
kort’ship, n. the wooing. 
son or daughter of an uncle 
t, for aunt. 


2 inle 
Covenant, kuv’én-ant, n. a moutual agreement. 
spread ; to 


concealed. 
 , shelter; the condition of 
being a pointe = hg taut 
Covet, knyet. v. to desire 
Covetcusness, kity’et-us-ness, nm. a strong desire 


a tore n. 


Crack, krak, . to split: to emit a sharp sound; 
nm. a cleavage. 
_ (Crack-brained, krak’brand, adj. crazy. 
_ Cracker, krak’er, n. a firework; a biscuit. 
j eens Oe mae bod for infantes a frame. 
? t, m. cunning ; 
_ Craftsman, ta’man, n, one engaged in a craft. 
Ad } og kraft’l, adj. deceitful; with skill. 
Crag, krag, n. a high rock. 
g aes Sal n.aspasm; o, to hinder; to con- 
kran, n. a Scotch measure for herrings. 
, kran’ber-!, n, an evergreen shrub with 
edible’ berries, 
Crane, kran, n. a long-legged bird; an appliance 
for lifting heavy weights. 
SFaslloey, anit fe nthe feud oak, 
a -f-ol’o-ji, n. y of 8 
Cranium, t:ra‘ni-um, n. the skull. 
krangk, », a crook or bend; a whim. 
, kran’l, n. a chink ; a fissure. 
. #. a kind. of blagk cloth. weed: for 


v. to Lae into, 


SEeeeenayy AEE 
hee 


am n. the mouth “of a voleano, 
, ”. a kind of neckcloth. 
v. to ask for; to beg; to seek. 
— kri ee n. a coward; adj. cowardly. 
{ w, kraw, n. the crop of fowls. ‘ 
{ Srawi, krawl, v. to creep. 
- Crayon, kra’ ‘on, %, 2 chalk pencil for drawing. 
. & passion; v. to confuse; to impair 
Craziness, kra’zi-ness, n. silliness, *fmentally. 
Crazy, j. deranged. 
Cream, krém, ». butterfat in 
Crease, krés, n. mark made by folding. 
Create, kré-it’, v. to originate. 
Creation, kré-a’shun, , formation. 
Creator, kré-a’tor, nm. one who creates; the 
Supreme Being. 
che, krash, n. a public nursery. 
_ Gredence, kré’dens, . belief. 
pg aliens ‘shals, n. letters of personal 
Credible. ea tbl, adj. to be believed. 

Credit, kred‘it, n. esteem, trust. 

Creditable, kred’it-a’bl, adj. trustworthy. 
' Greditor, kred’it-or, n. one to whom money is due. 

_ Credulity, kred-i’lit-!, n. easiness of belief. 
Creed, kréd, ”. an exposition of belief, 
Sie for Se etnies 
, ‘per, n. ac plant. 
Cremation, ma‘shun, ». the burning of ride 


Crenated, kré-n&'ted, adj. scalloped. td 
melted kren-ela’ted, adj. indented, battle- 
mente 


Creole, kré’6l, a person of EOenees: > gn born 
in South America or the West In 
kré’o-s6t, n. oil obtained forse tar. 
Crepuscular, krep-usk’i-lar, adj. relating to twi- 


light. 
Gresoent, kres‘ent, adi shaped 
[ a plant used in a sa. 
_ Cresset, inres'ete nm, an iron vessel for holding fire. 


att 
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ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Crest, krest, ». the summit’: bap are comb; - the 
surmounting symbol of a coat of arms, ; 
a. krest’fawl-en, adj. senate 
Cretaceous, kré-ti‘shus, adj. chalk-like; 
given to 8 geological era. 
Cretinism, kré’tin-; 
stunted. 


name: ‘ 


for Mialite ct 
Lo nm. 8 crack or opening in a 
Seem & crack, {glacier. . 
krib, Ugh i etd’ s bed; v. toshutin; to steal. 
Cricket, krik'et, na mm kind of grasshopper ; asum-— 
mer team game. 

Crier, kri’ en a court othen: 2 bellman, — 5 
-al, m. one ty of crime; at 

pertaining to al 


crime, 
, krim-in-al’it-t, n. guilt. P 
Crimp, krimp, v. to plant; n. a decoy, 
Crimple, krimp’l, v. to curl. 

m, krim’zn, Nes a deep red colour, 
Cringe, krinj, v. to be fawningly, 
Crinkle, kringk’l, v. to wrinkle, 

Cripple, krip’l, n. one who is lame. 
Crisis, kri’sis, n. a critical time. 
krisp, adj. brittle, brisk. 


Crisp, 3 
Criterion, kri-té’ri-on, n. a standard =e fudein. 2 


Critical, krit’ik-al, adj. discrimin aes 

Criticise, krit’i-siz, ». to pass jadamaant on. - 

Criticism, krit’i-sism, n. the act of ne ooo 

Critique, krit-ék’, n. a printed criticism. 

Croak, krdk, ». to grumble; n. the cry of a frog. 

Crochet, kré’sha, n, a kind of fancy work. 

Crocodile, krok’o-dil, n. a large reptile. 

Crone, kron, n, an old woman.’ z 

Crony, kro‘ni, ». a familiar friend. 

Crook, krook, n. a curve; a staff; {colloq.) a dis-) 

Croon, kroon, v. to hum. {honest person... 

Cross, kros, . a gibbet: the instrument on which © 
Leal was crucified; emblem of the Christian 

re 

Crotchety, kroch’é-tt, adj. whimsical, faddy. 

Croton-oil, kr6’ton-oil, n. a purgative oil. 

Croup, kroop, n, throat disease. 


kroo’pi-er, n, taker in of stakes at gaming 


Croupier, 

oan aa ; assistant eye at public dinner, 
kré, n. a bird; the cry of the cock; v. to 
woke krd’bar, nm, an Seon hake, (boast. 
oe krowd, n. A collection of people; a mob. . 
Crown, krown, 7. head adornment; the top: 

Crucial, kroo’ shial, adj. testful. lof anything. 

Crucible, kroo’sibl, », a melting-pot. Ye 

Crucifix, kroo’si-tiks, n. a cross; the sacred 
emblem of the Cross, 1 

Crucifixion, kroo-si-fik’shun, n. death on the Cross. 

Cruciform, kroo’s!-form, adj. in the form of a crogs. 

Crucity, kroo’si-fi, v. to put to death by nailing to 

Crude, krood, adj. rough, raw. {a cross. 

Crudity, krood’ it-i, n. unfinished, rude. ; 

Cruel, kroo’el, adj. hard-hearted, stern, inhuman. 

Cruelty, kroo’el-tt, n, harshness; brutality. ; 

Cruet, kroo’et, n. stand for condiments, ; 

Cruise, z, v, to sail about. 

Crumb, krumb, . & fragment, 

Crumbie, krumb’l, ». to break in small pleces.. 

Crumpet, krump‘et, », a thick pancake that is 
toasted and eaten with butter. 

Crumple, krump’l, v. to crease or wrinkle, 

Crunch, krunsh, v. to crush with the teeth. 

Crupper, krup’er, 7. the leather that passes under a 
horse’s tail. 

Crusade, kroo-sid’, n. a military expedition to the 
Holy Land; ‘any combined under- 
taking. ({erusade. 

Crusader, kroo-sii’der, m. one taking part in a 

Cruse, krooz, n. an earthen pot. 

Crush, krush, v. to break by pressure; to ruin. 

Crust, krust, “n. outer covering. 
cea krus-ta’shus, adj. relating to shell- 
Crusty, krust’!, adj. with a crust; surly. (fish. 
Crutch, krutch, n, a support for one who is lame. 

Crox, kruks, . a cross; a difficulty. a 

Crypt, kript, m. an underground chapel. 

Cryptic, krip’tik, adj. hidden; secret, 

Cryptogamy, kript-og’4-m!, the sclence ‘of 
flowerless plants. 

Cryptography, kript-og’raf-1, n. secret writing. 

krist’al, adj. transparent; glassy ; 

a clear mineral. 
lisé, krist’al-iz, v. to form into crystals. 
Crystalloseep bt, krist-al-og’-raf-!, n. the science of 


n, 


nm. 


re 


izm, n. mmaninlias and physically 
Cretonne, kre-tin’, n, a figured cotton fabric used) : 
coverings, € 


el 
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- Curioso, 


- PEARS °CYCLOPAEDIA — 


Cube, ‘kib, #.'a solid with square sides.- 
Cubiform, kii’bi-form, adj, in cube shape, 

Cubit, ki’bit, n, an ancient measure. 

Cuckold, kuk’old, 2, a man deceived by his wife. - 
Cuckoo, k65k’ ‘00, 1. & well-known bird, — 
natal ‘kum’ber, n. a long green fruit used | 


Gud, | tid n. food that is pot nein by ruminants, : 


Cuddy, kud’t, n. a ship’s ca’ 


 Cudgel, kuj‘el, n, & Btaff. 


Que, ki, n. a hint; the tail; Wrod used in Billmerda: 

Cuff, kuf, 7, ‘a blow; wrist covering y v. $0 strike. 

Cuirass, kwe-ras’, n. a breast covering. 

Cuirassier, iewe'ras-ér’, n. @ soldier armed with & 
cuirass. 


Cuisine, ‘ewe-zon’, n. cooking department. 
Cul-de-sac, ‘kul-de-sak’, . a blind alley. : 
Culinary, ki’lin-ar-t. adj. relating to cooking. 
Cull, kul, v. to select. - 
Cullender, kul’en-der, . a strainer. 
Culm, , n. stalk of corn Or grass. 
Culminat , kul’min-At, ». to get to the extreme 
Culpable, kul’ pa-bl, adj. guilty. [point. 
Culprit, kul’prit, n. one to is cae or accused. 
Cult, kult, ». system. 
Cultivate, kul’ti-vat, v. to till, i 
Culture, kul’tir, n. refinement ; learning. 
Culvert, kul’ vert, m. & covered water chainutit: 
Cumbersome, kum’ ber-sum, adj. burdensome, 
Cumbrous, kum’‘brus, adj. heavy. 
Cumulate, ki/ma-lit, v-to heap together. 
eet kim ‘i-li-tiv, adj, regularly inereas- 
Cums, ict’ mi-tus, ‘m. @-latge woolly kind of 
clou ; 
Cuneiform, kii-né’i-form, adj. in ‘the’ style of the 
ancient Babylonian writing characters. 
Cuniform, kii‘ni-form, adj. wedge-shaped. 
» kun‘ing, adj. sly, crafty; n, skill. 
Cupboard, kub‘erd, , a storing-place for usable 
and eatable things. 
Cupid, ki’ nid, n, the god of love. : 
Cupidity, kii-pid‘it-t, ». greed, 
bine ki’po-la, n. & spherical vault, or concave 
ceiling. 


 Gurable, iar’ abl, adj. healable. 


Curacoa, koo-ri-36'a, n. a Hqueur: ; 
Garant kil’ra-st, n, the benefice of a curate. 
Curate, kii‘rat, m. an assistant clergyman, 
Curative, kir‘ra-tiv, adj. tending to cure. 
Curator, ki-ra‘tor, . a caretaker. ‘ 
Curb, kurb,'v. to check, 


_ Curbstone, "kerb’stone, ”, a stone placed on the 


edge of a street footway, 
Curfew, kur’fi, n. an evening bell. 
Curiosity, ki-ri-os'it-f, n. inquisitiveness. 
ko-ri-6 ‘80, %, & curio collector. 


Curious, kir‘ri-us, adj. 


strange; rare; inquisitive, 


Curlew, kur’li, n. a wading bird, 


Curmudgeon, keur-mud’ jen, n. an ill-disposed per- 

Currant, kur‘ant, n. a kind of fruit. {son, 

Currency, kur‘en-st, m. the coinage. 

Current, kwr’ent, adj. running; n. a stream. 

Curri ele, cur‘ ikt, m. & two-wheeled horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

Curriculum, kur-ik’ii-lum, n. a course of study. 

ou ae m..& peppery sauce; |v. to ig 
leather, 


nh. a curving Jeong inoverient 
of a ean [lines, 
Curvilinear, kur-vil-in’é-ar, adj. bounded by curved 
Cushion, koosh’un, », a pillow or stuffed seat, 
Custard, kugt’ard, ». a baked compound of milk 
Custodian, kust-d% ‘di-an, n.a@ guardian. [and eggs, 
Custody, kus’to-df, m, a keeping in charge; im- 
Custom, kus’tom, m, use; habit. (prisonment, 
Customary, kust’om-ar-!, adj. according to usage, 
Customer, kust‘om-er, n. a purchaser. 
Custom-house, kust’om-hows, n. & building where 
customs are collected, 
Customs, kust’oms, n, duties on exports or imports, 
Cutaneous, kii-ta‘ne-us, adj. pertaining to the skin, 
Cuticle, ki’tik-I, n. the outer skin. 
Cutlass, kut’las, n. a broadsword: 
Cutler, kut/ler, m. one who deals in cutlery, 


Cutlery, kut’ ler-t, n, articles made by cutlera: 


‘ 


| Gycloid, si’kloid, n. a figure like a-circle: 


Cutter, kut‘er, 2. a small ship. = 
Cycle, si’kl, n.'a circle; pened ON abieydle. 


1 si‘kl6n, n. a rotary storm. att 
Scandia: si-kl6-pé'di-a, n. a work of seharats ine 
Cyclopean, si-l6’pi-an, adj. gigantic. 
gene Oy si‘klops, m,. : a@ fab 


led ‘race —< one-ey 
Cygnet, sig net, n. &® young swan. [diaineter. 
bom sil'in-der, 1. @ circular body of equal 
, sil-in’drik-al, adj. ti’¢sdindar form. — 
cockak stm’bal, n. a Clashing musical instrument. 
Cynic, ss a morose sneerer; a Greek np 
of philoso: : 
Cynical, sin‘ik-al, adj. sarcastic, satirical.» b 
Cynicism, stn’is-izm, n. heartlessness. tied 
Cynosure, sin’o-shoor, ». that which mclexta 
Cypress, si-pres, n. a coniferous tree. fattention. — 
Cyst, sist, n. a bag of morbid matter in sstmal, 
bodies. 


Czardas, zar’das, n. @ Hungarian dance 
Czech, tshek, n. an inhabitant of Ceechoslovalca, 


D 4 me > or} 
Dabble, dab’l, ». to play in water; to meddle with. 
Dace, das, m, @ small river fish. 
til, n. in. poetry, a foot of three 


Dado, da’ do, n. the lower section of & wall-space:s 
body of a pedestal. 

daf’o-dil, . a yellow flower of the lily 

Dagger, "dag’er, n. @ short-sword. forder.’ 

D ro-tip, . an old. form of 


. & flowering garden plant. . 
Dainty, dan it: ad. délicate; pleasing 


| Dairy, dér’t, n. a piace where milk is kept: a& 


shop for selling milk. 
Dais, ass, n, the raised part of a floor. - 
Dale, dal, n, a valley, 
Dalesman, dalsnan” ‘n. a dale dweller, 
Dalliancs, dal‘i-ans, », trifling. 
Dally, dal’t, v. to lose time, 
Dam, n. confined pi nie on fof animals). - 
Damage,-dam ‘aj, . inj 
eee dam’ aalk, ma ‘feared fabric. 
Damaskeen, dam’‘as-kén, v, to decorate metal. 
Dame, dim, n. matron; ‘lady. 
Damn, dam, v. to condemn, 
Damper, damper, . an apparatus for regulating? 
currents; a check, 
Damsel, dam’ sel, 2, a young Woman. ; 
Damson,- dam ‘son, . species of small plum. 
Dandelion, dan’de-li-on, m, a common Fags: 
Composite flower, 
Dandle, dan’dl, v; to fondle, or toss ‘up. 
Dandruff, dan ‘drat, n. scurf on the hair, 
Dandy, dan’ di, m. a fop. 
Dangerous, dan’ jJer-us, adj. unsafe. 
Dangle, dang‘l, v. to suspend slackly; 
around. 
Dangler, dang’ler, n. one who follows. 
Dank, dangk, adj. damp. 
Dapper, dap’er, adj, quick, handy, nea 4 gh 
Dapple, rier adj. spotted. ‘ 
Darling, dar‘ling, ».'a loved one. hes 
Dart, dart, ». a short lance ;. v. to thrust; to rush. 
D ism, dar’win-izm, n. the Darwinian theory 
of evolution, 
Dash, v. to throw hastily; . a blow; a flourish’; 4 
a slight infusion ; a punctuation mark oe , 
Dastard, das’terd, n. a coward. 
Data, da’ta, n. @ collection of facts, 
pee oe By: eee, , 
auby, daw! sticky, smeary. 
Daughter, daw’ter, n.'a female child, 
Daunt, dawnt, v: to frighten... 
Dauntless, dawnt’less, adj, fearless. 4 
Davenport, diy’ en-port, a standing writing-desk, 
Davit, di’vit, m, the projecting bar of a ship, 
Davy Jones, da’ vi-jdns’, nm; the spirit of 4 deep. 
Dawdle, daw’dl, ®. to trifle; to waste tim . 


Dawk, dawk, ‘n, Indian 


to hang 


Daath ; 
| Dawn, 7. the! light of daybreak; v. to loom in view. 


Daze, daz; v. to astound, 
Dazzle, daz’l, v. to confuse by light or brilliance. 
Deacon, dé’ kon, ”. @ church or chapel officer, 
Deaden; ded’en, v. to impair. [space in’ a ship. 
Dead-freight, ded-frat, n. payment for unoccupied — 
Dead-lift, ded’lift, . a lift fhe Without aid." 
"| Bandines, ded’ T-ness,, » condition - of being, BY 
eadly, 2 


fcution. 


'» deb-o-nar’ ; oul. gay; eoeaat 
-beosh’, v. to march out from. 

bris, de-bré’, m. rubbish ; ruins. 

Debtor, dét’ ‘or, m.. one who owes. 

Debut, 


7 Becadshe, deers, -f lid figu ae 
= n, 7. & 80) Te of ten 

_ Decalogue, dek’a-log, n. the ten commandments. 

_ Decameron, de-kam‘er-on, n. Boccaccio’s nine 


Decant, de-kint’, v. to pour off, as into a decanter. 

Decanter, de-kan’ter, n. a vessel for holding liquor. 
Decapitate, de-kap‘it-At, v. to Dg i 

Decay, de-ka’, v. to fall off; to wither; n. corrup- 

. Decease, de-sis’ > m, death, {tion. 

Deceit, de-sét’, nm. fraud; artifice. 

{ de-ctv’ mis! 


de-sen’I-al, adj, bapueeied Seuy ten 


years, 
Decent, dé’sent. ads. d 
Decen: So-pastek tae abvenc, ae oo 

of ge iain from central government. 
eee Oe -sep’shun, ”. the act of deceiving. 

ive, de-sen’ tiv, adj. tending to deceive. 
e, de-sid’, ». to determine; to resolve. 

ecm. yea G-ts, adj. dropping its leaves 


“Decimal erties, n. & tenth; adj. by tens. 
 Decimate, des‘I-mat, v. to kill every tenth man; 
to take a tenth part. 

Decipher, de-si’fer, v. to make ont. 

pcre de-sizh’un, n. a determination ;: a con- 
on. 

Declaim, de-klim’, v. to harangue. 

Declamation, dek-lam-a’ shun, 7. rhetorical speak- 


Sidney de-kiam’ 4-to-rt, adj. noisily thetori- 
‘Declare, de-klar’, v. to avow; to publish, fea! 
Deciension, de-klen‘shun, . a falling off. 
9 dé-kll’ni-bl, adj. capable of declina- 


"Decline, de-klin’, v. to refuse; n. 2 falling off. 

Declivity, de-klivit-t, 2. a downward slope. 

Deooct, de-kokt’, v..to boil. 

Decoction, de-kok’shun, n. an extract abisinets a 

Decollate, de-kol’at, v. to behead. {bo 

Decoloration, de -knl-er-a’shun, 1. rae 
absence of colour. 

de-kom-pés’, v. to separate into 

al-components; to decay. 

ee de-kom-pownd’, v, to compound 


ae dek’o-ra-tiv, adj, ornamental. 
‘ Reever dek’o-rus, adj. proper; beco: 
de-k6’rum, n. becoming behaviour. 
de-koi’, », to allure; 7». the thing used to 


jure, 
Decree, de-kré’, 7, a judicial order or judgment, 
-Decrepit, ‘Ge-krep’it, adj. broken down. 
- Decrepitate, de-krep’i-tat, v. to crackle with heat. 
, de-kri’ discredit. 
- Decumbent, de-kiim’‘bent, adj. tying abe 
epee! dek’ti-pl, adj. tenfold. 


,v. to 


Dena dé’pen, pv. arty i 
stawk- n % 
Deface, dé-fis’, v. t a9 wanting. 


‘de-fed one n. defeat, Otek 
ieee ef-é-kA’shun, n, parilcsianes te Ley 
Defect, de “eke Co ange + omission, _ 
Defection, de-fek’shun, n: falling away; revolts 
Defective, de-fek’tiy, adj. faulty. ¥ ¥4 
Defence, ve-fens’, m, protection... shy toa 
Defend, de-fend’, v. to protect. : ‘j 
Defendant, de-fend’ant, n. a defender. aint 
Defer, de-fer’, v. paying tesa rom to. te Ad 
e 4 


Peete di 
Denese de-fi‘ant, adj. bold; showing defiance: 
o-oo de-fish’ en-st, 7. imperfection; ‘hort- 


3 loss. 
Deftell, def def’ ‘set, n. that which is wanting. 
Defile, de-fil‘, ; 


tely, def in-it-t, ado. fixedly : finally. 

Definition, -ish’un, ”. & 2a explanation. 
Definitive, def-in’it-iv, adj, limiting. cet 
Defiect, de-fiekt’, ». to turn eaien2 ob, Torostl 


Defoliation, de-fo-ll-4’shun, 1, the: shedding of 
Deforce, de-férs’, v. to resist. Uleaves. 
Deform, de-form’, v, to disfigure. 

Deformity, de-form’it-t, n. tho @ condition of. being 
Detray, de-fra’, ». to pays © [deform 

Deft, n. neat; "dexterous. leurias 
Defunct, de-fungkt’, adj. dead, A Lemstatl 
Defy, def-i’, v. to challenge ; to oppose. TEs 
Degeneracy, de-jen’er-4-st, n. deterioration. 
Degenerate, de-jen’er-it, v. to become inferior, ~ 
Deglutition, de-gloo-tish’un, n. swallowing. a 
Degrade, de-grad’, v. to reduce in status,” 

ag ro caer en, rank, quality; unit,of wie 


Deity, dé’ dé’ iff. : to make a ye of. Re oot 
Reet Mien Aad aaaee65 0h 8 eligion, 
O) n, not ze! 
Deist, dé’ist, n. a freethinker. ; 
Deity, dé ’it-f; n. the oe Being. 0 
Deject, de-jekt’, v. to afflict; to cast down. 
Delectable, de-lekt’a-bl, adj. ae, deligistful. 
Delectation, de-lek-ti' shun, n. delight. 
Delegate, del’é-gat, v. to depute; n. a deputy. 
Delegation, del-é-ga/shun, n. persons deputed. «9 
Delete, de-lét’, v. to take ‘out; erase. roth, 
Deleterious, del-é-t2’ ti-us, adj. hurtful. 
Deliberate, de-lib’er-at, adj. well thought, out. 
Deliberate, de-lib’er-it, v. to weigh carefully. 
Delicacy, del‘i-ka-st, n. refinement; daintinesa: 
Delicate, del’I-kAt, adj. dainty: tender; nice. 
Delicious, de-lish’us, adj. highly leasing. 
Delight, de-lit’, n. joy; pleasure; v. to please. 
Delineate, de-lin’é- At, v..to portray. { 
bes de-lin-é-4’shun, 1, something de- 
picted, ’ 
Delinquency, de-ling’kwen-st, ». failure in duty. 
Delinquent, de-ling’kwent, n, one_who fails in duty: 
or disobeys the law. 
Deliquesce, del-i-kwes’, v. to render liquid. f 
Deliquescence, del-i- Jewea’ ens, ”, liquefaction yl 


Delirious, de-lir’i-us, adj, light-headed, [the air, 
Delirium, de-lir’j-um, m insanity ; _ excessive 
excitement, ‘ 


Deliver, de-liv’er, v. to free; to hand over. i 
elivyerance, de-liv’er-ans, ”, liberation. 
Delivery, de-liv’er-t, n. it act of delivering. 
Delphic, del’fik, aaj. oracular 
del’ta, m, the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet [A]; @ river's mouth which branches 
into several strearhs. 
Deltoid, del’toid, ». a triangular shoulder muscle. - 
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Demonology, dé-mon-ol‘o-ji, #. 
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Detanien, del-i’zhun, n. a false belief.» 


Delusive, del-0’siv, ail. tending to eae ibe 


_Delusory, de-li’so-ri, adj. fallacious. , 
Delve, delv, v. to dig. 
Demagnetise, de- mag’ met-lz, v. to deprive’ of mag- 
net: 


Demagogue, dem’ &-g0e, n.® popular leader. 
Demand, de-mand’, v. to require; to ask for. 
Demandant, de-mand’ant, , one who demands. 


- Demarcation, de-mArk-a ‘shun, n. the act of mark- 
-Demean, de-mé‘n, v. to lower. if 


ing out. 
Demeanour, de-mén’ ur, ”. conduct; appearance, 


Dementia, de-men‘shia, ». a form of lunacy. 


Demerit, de-mer‘it, 1”. fault. 
Benen de-mén’, ”. & manorial estate, 
Demigod, dem’ i-god, m. half a‘god. 


-Demijohn, dem’: {-jon, nm; a large wine bottle. 


Demi-monde, dem-i-mongd’, ». a woman of 
Fo aeons reputation, 
se miz’, 2. death; 

, de-mish’un, n. lowering. 
Democracy, de-mok’rai-st, n. government by the 
_ people, 
Democrat, dem’o-krat, n. one who supports demo- 
Demolish, de-mol‘ish, v. to destroy. {cracy. 
Demolition, dem-o-lish’un, n.. destruction. 


Demon, Semon n, a devil. [value. 
Demonetise,.de-mon’é-tiz, v. to deprive of money 
eermenare de-m@‘ni-ak, dj, relating to -evil | 


Gulecien, dé’mon-izm, ”. belief in demons. 
Demonolatry, de-mon- ol’- tri, n. demon-worship. 


the study of 
demons and the black art. 
Senenire: de-mon’stra-bl, adj. capable of 


roof, 
Daraustrate, de-mon’ strit, v. to make clear; to 
Demotic, de-mot‘ik, adj. popular. (prove. 
Demulcent, de-mu!’ sent, adj, soothing. 


- Demur, de-mar’, % to object; to hesitate. 
‘Demure, de-mir’, 


adj, modest, 

Demurrage, de-mir’ ij, mn, an allowance for delay. 

Demurrer, de-mir’er, m, one who demurs; 8 cag 

Demy, de-m!’, 2. a size of paper. (pl 

Denaturalise, de-nat’ur-al-Iz, v. to deprive “of 
natural rights, 

Denial, de-n!‘al, n. S apne rs 

Denigrate, den‘i+ “grat, v. to blacken, 

Denizen, den’i-zen, », an inhabitant. 

Denominate, de-nom’‘in-At, v. to designate, 

Denomination, de-nom-in-d’shun, n, the act of 
naming; a title; a sect. 

Denominator, de-nom-in-i\’ tor, #, one who names ; 
a term in fractions, 

Denote, de-ndt’, v, to indicate. 

Denouement, den-oo’ mong, ”. the ending. 

Denounce, de-nowns’, v. to accuse; to expose. 

pene, dens, adj. close; heavy 

Density, dens’it-1, n. the acalice of being dense, 

Dental, dent’al, adj. pertaining to the teeth, 

Dentate, dent’ dit, adj. toothed. 

Denticulate, den-tik’ii-lit, adi. toothed, 

Dentiform, dent’i-form, adj. in tooth shape. 

Dentrifrice, dent‘i-fris, n. a tooth preparation. 

ie “sad tist, 2. a specialist in the care of the 


t, 
Dentistry, dent’ is-trt, m, the. business of a dentist. 
Dentition, dent-ish’un, ». the cutting of teeth, 
Denude, de-niid’, v, to lay bare; to unclothe. 
Denunciation, dé-nun-si-a‘shun, nm, a denouncing. 
Denunciatory, de-nun’-si-i-to- rf, adj, threatening. 
Deodorise, dé-d’ ‘der-iz, v. to deprive of smell, 
Depart, de-part’,; », to leave, 
Department, de-part’ ment, n, a section or branch, 
Dep: » de- part’ir, n. the act of leaving. 
Dependence, de-pend’ens, ”. reliance, trust. 
Dependent, de-pend’ent, . a subordinate: aaj. 
Depict de-pikt’, v, to portray. t relying - upon, 
Depilatory, de-pil’ to-rt, n. a preparation for re- 
moving superfluous hair, 
Deplete, de-plét, v, to reduce; to lessen. 
Depletion, de-plé’ shun, 2. the act of emptying, 
Deplore, dé-plér’, v, to regret; to lament, 
Deploy, de-ploi’, 'v. to open out. 
Depolarise, de-pd'ler-tz, v. to take away polarity. 
Deponent, de-pd‘nent, n. one who testifies on oath, 
Depopulate, de-pop’ti- lat, v. to dispeople. 
aoe, de-pop-ii-la’shun, 7. act of depopu- 
on, 4 


Deport, de-port’, ». to carry; to exile; to behave. 


Deportation, de-port-a’ shun, n, transportation. 
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Deportment, de-port‘ment, The behaviour; 


-| pepose. de-poz", v, ‘to remove from} to testify. 

Deposit, depoz’‘it, S, = ree ple ergy ; a 
Depositary, de-poz’ -f, ”. & person entrusted 
with the safe Keeping of anyiling ; the place of 


posi 
Deposition, dep-o-zish’un, n. act of poss try 
Depositor, de-poz‘it-or, n. one who deposits 
Depository, de-poz’‘it-or-f (same as Depositary). 
Depot, dep-6’, n. a station; storehouse. .". - 
Deprave, de-prav’, v. to make morally bad. i 
Depravity, de-prav'it-!, n. wickedness Bret 
Deprecate, dep’re-kat, v. to argue against. © 
Depreciate, de-pré’shi-at, v. to disparage 
Depredation, dep’ Te-da-tion, — act of aiasdorbela’ 
Depress, de-pres’, v. to make sad; to press down. 
Depression, de-presh’un, n. grief ; sadness. 
Deprive, de-priv’, v. to take from. | 
Deputation, dep-i-ta’shun, nm. persons acting for 3 


others. 

Depute, de-piit’, v. to appoint a deputy. | 
Deputy, dep’ ‘a-tf, nm. one .deputed to act for 
ieceoae as -Tanj’, v. to confuse; to disord at) 

, de- v. tocol ler, ico 

t, de-ranj’ment, n, disorder ; insanity. 

Derelict, der‘e-likt, n. a thing abandoned. 
Dereliction, de-re-lik’shun, 7. the act of forsaking. 
Deride, de-rid’, v. to laugh at; to scorn, 
Derision, de-rizh’ un, %. mockery. : 
Derisive, de-ri’siv, adj. mocking. 
‘Derivation, de-ri-va‘shun, n. act of detvinee 
bite de-riv’é-tiv, adj, deri 


ived from some- 


Derive, dé-riv’, v. to deduce; .to trace; to obtain. 
Dermal, der’mal, adj. relating to the ‘akin, 
Dermatology, .der-mat-ol’S-j1, m. science of skin — 

treatment. 

der’o-git, v. to depreciate. 

Derogatory, de-rog’ii-to-rt, adj. detracting, 
Derrick, der'ik, n, a kind of crane, 
Dervish, der‘vish, nm. & Mahbeeeaadaw monk, © 
Descant, des-kint’, v. to discourse. ] 

» de-send’, ». to move down; to’alight. 
Descendant, de-send’ ant, ». offspring. ) 
Descendent, de-send’ent, adj. soine 0 down, - 
Descent, de-sent’, n. a downward slope; lineage. 
Describe, de-skrib’, v. to explain: to represent. 
Description, de-skrip’ shun, n, act of describing. 

ive, de-skrip’tiv, adj. containing ‘descrip- 
Descry, de-skri’, v. to discover ; to see, {tion. 
Desecrate, des’é- krat, v, to profane, 
Desert, dez’ert, 2, a wilderness. 

Desert, de-zert’, n, merit; reward; v. to leave. 
Deserve, de-zerv’, v, to merit, 
Deshabille, see Dishabille, 
Desiccate, de-sik’ait, v. to dry up. 
Desideratum, de-sid-er-a’ tum, ” 8 thing desired. 
esign, de-zin’, v, to draw; n. a drawing. or 
Designate, des’ ig-nat, v, to name, [scheme, 
Designation, des+i¢- -na’ahun, n, act of pointing 
out; name, 
Designing, de-zin’ing, adj, artful; scheming, 
Desirable, de-z!ra-bl, adj. worthy of desire. 
Desire, de-zir’, v. to long for, 
Desist, de-zist’, v, to forbear, 
ats 4 des’6-lat, v. to lay waste; adj.’ upin~ 
abi 
Desolation, “des-o-18’ shun, %. waste place: ruin.) | 
Despair, des-pir’, v. to despond; n, hopelessness. 
Despatch. des-pach’, v. to send away, - 
D jes-per-A’ do, ”. a violent fellow. ° 
Desperate, des’per-At, adj. hopeless; rash, - 
Despicable, des’ pik-abl, adj. contemptible. 
espise, des-piz’, v, to scorn, ' 
Despite, de-spit’; v, to scorn ; prep. in spite of.” 

il, de-spoil’, v, to spoil; to rob, 
Despondency, des-pond’ en-st, . dejection, - 
Desponident, des-pond’ent, adj. dejected. 

Despot, des’pot, ». a tyrant; an absolute ae 
Despotic, des-pot‘ik, adj, Na ros iy A 
Despotism, des’pot- izm, n. tyran 

Dessert, de-zert’, 7. an Iafiatl bouicee: of fruits, ete. - 
Destination, des-tin-a’shun, n. the appointed end ; 


Destine,” 2, destin, v, to set” apart for a special = 


‘Destiny, d tee tin-f, n. the appointed purpose ; fate, 

Destitute, des’tit-Ot, adj. needy ; in want: lacking. 

Destitution, des-tit-i’shun, ». extreme poverty. 

Destroy, de-stroi’, y. to pull down; toruin. 

‘Destructible, des-truct’ ibl, adj. Hable to de- 
_ struction, ; 


ro 


alia at ake gente” 
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“shun, 7. demolition ;. ruin. 


> Desuetude, des’wet-id, n. disuse, {ruinous, 
¥, des’ tel-tor-t, adj. rambit “us 
: De _—_ ", 0. to se Pas 
: e- ‘ment, n. conditio 
4 tion ; a body of | ee eee 
_ Detain, de-tan’, v. to hold back. 
a Detect, de-tekt’, 2. to discover; to expose. 


Detent,'de-tent’, n. a check; a catch in a clock. 


de- 
- Deter, de-ter’, v. to hinder. (detaining, 
Detergent, de-ter’jent, adj. cleansing: purgin 
Deteriorate, de-té’ri-o-rat, v. to make a 7 
Determent, de-ter’ment, 7. that which hinders. 
vily pT je, de-ter’ 


de-ter’min-it, adj. fixed; limited. 
hy Determination, de-ter-min-d’shun, n, fixed resolve. 
Determine, de-ter’min, ». to limit; to decide. 


i motives determine. 
Deterrent, de-ter’ —_. —. helping to deter; 
Detest, de-test’, v. to 
_ Detestable, detesi’abl. a ad. odious. 
Dethrone, de-ihrin’, v. to depose. 
Detonate, det’o-nat, v, to explode, 
Detonation, de-to-na’shun, n. an explosion. 
Detour, de-toor’, n. a winding; a turning. 
de-trakt’, v. to take from; to defame. 
; Detraction, de-trak’shun, n. depreciation. 
Detractive, de-trakt’iv, adj. tending to depreciate. 
_ Detrain, de-trin’, ». to quit a railway train. 
~ Detriment, dét’ rl: ment, n. damage; injury, 


Detritus, de-tri'tus, n. a substance worn away 


from solid bodies. 
Deuce, dis’, n. an exclamation. 


Deuteronomy, di-ter-on’o-mi, ». the fifth book 


of the Pentateuch. 
te, 


fimprove. 


Develop, de-vel’op, v. to extend; to expand; to 
ment, de-velop’-ment, m. a gradual ex- 


_ ' Develop: 
; Deviate, dé’vi-At, v. to swerve. {panding, 
Deviation, dé-vi-A‘shun, n. a turning aside. 
- Device, de-vis’, n. a design; a contrivance. 
Devilry, dev’il-r1, . fiendish conduct. (devils, 
_  Devil-worship, dev‘il-wer'ship, 1. 
——, dé’ Be poe adj. roundabout; erring. 
s ‘viz’, v. to plan or plot; to bequeath. 
Devissoo, dev-iz-8’, n. one to whom property is left. 
Deviser, ‘de-viz’er, n. one who contrives, 
Devisor, de-viz’or, %. one who bequeaths, 
Devoid, de-void’, adj. free from. 
Devolution, dey-o-li’shun, n, a passing down. 
Devolve, de-volv’, v. to roll down; to fall by suc- 


cession. 
Devote, Ge-vot’, v. to set apart, 
Devotee, dé-v5-té’, . one religiously devoted. 
Devotion, de-vi' ‘shun, n, consecration; religious 
feeling; attachment. 
Devout, de-vowt’, adj. pio 
t wiap, di’lap, . 
Dewpoint, di’point, n. the temperature at which 
. dew occurs, 
Dexter, deks’ter, adj. on the right-hand side. 
Dexterity, deks-ter’it-1, ». cleverness; quickness, 
pean a. ete adj, skilful ; 
ey, ne 
Dhow, dow, ”. a eye Asiatic vessel, 
Diabetes, di-’-bé’téz, nm. a disease of the urinary 
Diabolical, at-3-bol'ik-ai, adj. devilish. . (organs, 
Diaconal, di-ak’o-nal, adj. relating to a deacon. 
Diaconate, di-ak’o-nat, m. the office of deacon. 
Diadem, di’4-dem, ”. a crown, 
Dieresis, di-ér’é-sis, n. the mark [**] over one of 
two vowels to indicate separate pronunciation. 
Diagnosis, di-ag-n6‘sis, n. tracing a disease by its 
symptoms 
ee, di-ag’onal, adj. from angle to angle. 
, di'a-gram, n, a figure or plan. 
Dissraph, di‘4-graf, n, an instrument for drawing 
enlargements. 
Dial, dial, n. the face of a watch or clock. 
Dialect, di’4-lekt, ». local language; ' patois. 
wee ace | dr'-iek’tik-al, adj. relating. to. dis- 


" Dialectics, dl-i-lek’tiks, ». the art of discussion. 


Dialogue, di’a-log, %. ‘conversation. 
Diamever: di-am’ét-er, ”. the measure ae the 


centre of a circle. 


{animals 


T-us, ; ‘expert. 


,. ee 
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‘de-struk’ 
Destructive, des-tract’iv, adj. causing destruction ; : 


"| Diarist, di’ar- 
Detective, de-tek’ tiv, n. one who detects criminals, ape aly 


‘shun, ". confinement; act of 
ter’min-abl, adj. in condition to 


_ Determinism, de-ter’minism, ». the theory that 


ne 
(preventive, 


dev’as-tat, v. to lay waste; to destroy. 
Devastation, de-vast-i’shun, n. the act of laying 


worship of 


flesh ‘beneath the throat of 


i, ee 
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we oo dl-d-met‘rik-al, adj... relating to 
ter. 

a yg n tapered: ooereot pita 
5 “per, %. linen with geometric des: 
Diaphanous, di-af’an-us, igs transparent. © | 

di’a-fram, ». 8 muscular partition 
in the body separating the chest from ‘the 
abdomen. seis meitsee, 
wri . 
Diarrhea, di-a-ré’ ’@, n, looseness of the bowel vo 
—— di‘ar-t, a ha Bye ag 
thermal, -ther'mal, adj. Permeation of Hest, 
Diatouie ai ton ik, adj. by tones. : 
Diatribe, di‘a-trib, n. a persistent discourse. 
Dibbling, dib’bling, v. making holes in earth. 
Dichotomy, di-kot’o-mf, n. division into two.) 
Dicker, dik’er, v. to barter. a 
Dickey, dik’t, n. a driver’s seat; 7 at the bak 
for servants; artificial shirt front 
Dictate, dik-tat’, v. to order; to speak word fe for 
another to write down. {ive command: 
a dik-ta’shun, n. act of dictating; assert- 
Dictatorial, dik-ta-t6’ri-al, adj. authoritative, _ 
Diction, dik’shun, n. manner of speaking; style. 
Dictionary, dik’shun-ar-t, n. a work setting forth 
words in alphabetical order; with een 
Dictum, dik’tum, n. a saying: 
Didactic, di-dak’tik, adj. instructive. | 
Die, di, to cease to live; to wither: 7 & stamp 
for engraving from, 
Diet, diet, n. food. 
Dietary, det-er-t, nm. Tales of diet; adj. vilsting 36 


Differ, dif’er, v: to vary: to disagree, 
Difference, dif’er-ens, 7, dissimilarity. E 
Different, dif’er-ent, adj. unlike; separate. ~~ 
Differential, di-fer-en ‘shal, adj. pertaining to.smail 

variations. (describing yer 


Diflerentiation, dif-er-en-shi-A’shun, . the act = : 


Difficult, dif’I-kult, adj. arduous. 
Difficulty, dif‘i-kult-t, n. obstacle; objection. NS 
Diffidence, dif’Id-ens, n. modesty ; hesitation. 3 


dif-is’, adj. wordy; scattered. 


Digest, dl-jest’, v. to dissolve in the stomach; to ( 


nsider. 
Digeetive, di-fat iv, adj. eo digestion. 
Dight, dit, adj. disposed ; .ca 
Digit, di it, n. a finger or Angers breadth. ; 
Dignity, dig’ni-fl, v. to honour; toexalt. 
Dignitary, dig’nit-ar-t, nm, a person of rank. — 
Digraph, di’graf, n. two letters with but one sound. 
Digress, di-gres’, v. to deviate. 
Dilapidate, di-lap’i-dit, ». to pull to pieces; to 
Dilate, di-lat’, v. to expand. {allow to decay. 
Dilatory, dil’a-to-rt, adj. 6 
Dilemma, dil-em’é, n. a position of difficulty. 
Diligence, dil’ {-jens, nm. industry: atge 
Diligent, dil’i-jent, adj. assiduous, 
Diluent, dil’ii-ent, adj. diluting. 
fated di-lit’, v. to weaken. 
Diluvial, di-la’vi-al, adj, relating to a flood, 
Diluvinm, dil-f’vi-um, . a flood; deposit from 
water-current. 
Pe we dim-en’shun, 7. measure; size. 
Diminish, dim-in’ish, v. to decrease. 
Diminution, dim-in-f’shun, 7. a lessening. 
Diminutive, dim-in’fi-tiv, adj. small. 
Dimissory, dim‘is-o-rt, adj. sending away. 
Dimity, dim’it-t, n. a kind of figured cotton. 
Dimorphous, di-mor’fus, adj. pertaining to two 
forms of flower, etc., on the same plant. 
Dimple, dimp’l, n. a small hollow, usually in the 
face; a dent. 
Dinghy, din’gé, n. a small boat. 
Dingle, ding’gl, n. a small narrow valley. 
Dingy, din’jt, adj. dim ; dull, 
Diocesan, di-os’e-san, ”. relating to a diocese. 
Diocese, di’o-sés, m. @ bishop’s territory. _[light. 
Dioptric, di-op’ trik, adj. pertaining to refracted 
Diorama, di-or-am’é, n. an exhibition of moving- 
pictures. 
Dipstalous, di-pet’al-us, adj. with two petals. 
Diphtheria, dif-thé‘ri-a, n. a throat disease. 
Diphthong, dif’thong, %. two vowels, combined in 
one sound. 
Diploma, dip-ld’ma, n. a certificate of honour. 
Diplomacy, dip-16 /mi-st, . international negotia- 
tion; skill in political intercourse between 


states 
Diplomatic, dip-l3-mat/ik, adj, skilled in negotias 
{macy, 


tion. 
Diplomatise, dip-16’mi-tiz, v. to practise diplo- 
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Dietetics, di-et-et’iks, m. the science of diet, (diet. 


, dif-fiz’, v, to spread. Lae” 


+ 
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Diplomntithy dip-16’mi-tist, n. one skilled in diplo- 


Disgomshian, dip’so-m4n-; Tae, n. one who craves 
; ‘or into: a 
Bowen. ou tik, n. folding tablets or pictures, 6 
“Dire; dir, adj. pelgahty 
Bs - Direct, di-rekt’,,v. to guide; adj. straight. 
“Direction, di-rek’shun, n. act of dizeation : 
ts management; course; address. : 
a Director, di-rek’tor,; 7, one who directs, ‘ 
Directory, divrek'to-rt ®. book of names and ad: 
dresses; a body of directors; 

we Diretul, dir‘ful, adj. terrible. . 
; Dirge, dirj, n.. funeral YIN, . ; 

Dirk, dirk, n. a dagger. 

Disability, “dis- i-bil’ ite Nn. lack of power, 

Disable, oad ht to vat out of action, 

Digabuse, dis-i-buz, v undeceive. 
oY ap ee a dis-ad-van-ta‘jus, adj. without 

“advantage. 

Disaffected, dis- af-ek’ted, adj. disloyal. 
Disagree, dis-5- ere", 0, to differ. 
__Disagreeable, dis-4-gré’abl, adj. unpleasant. 
Bi Disallowance, dis-al-ow’ans, . something dis- 
Disannul, dis-an-ul’, v, to nullify, rfallowed, 
Disappear, dis-ap-pér’, ». to vanish. [view. 
Disappearance, dis-ap-pér’ans, , vanishing from 
Disawci, dis-ap-point’, v. to thwart of expecta- 


iy Gunopenonea® dis-ap-point’ment, »,. grief at 

‘ failure, or non-realisation of hopes. 
Disapprobation, dis-ap-pro-ba‘shun, ”. censure; 
“Disapprove, dis-ap-proov’, v, to condemn. -[blame. 
Disarm, dis-irm’, v. to deprive of arms; to quell. 

| Disarrangement, dis-ar-ranj‘’ment, »; disorder, 

| Disarray, dis-ar-ra’, v. to throw into disorder; 

un 


Disaster, diz-as’ter, n. calamity, misfortune. 
Disastrous, diz-as’trus, adj. unfortunate. 

: Disavowal, disa-vow’ah. ”. & disclaimer, 
Disband, dis-band,’ v. to disperse. 
_ Disbelieve, dis-be-lév’, v, to deny the truth “ee 
__. Disburden, dis-berd’n, v. to unburden. 
Disburse, dis-bers’; v. to pay out. 
_ Disbursement, dis-bers’ment, ”. a paying out. 
“Disc, n. a round flat object. 
Discard, dis-kArd’, v. to throw away; to cast off. 
Discern, diz-ern’, v. to perceive. 

isoorning, diz-ern’ ing, adj. discriminating. 
Discernment, diz-ern’ ment, m. alertness of judg- 


* Dischares, dis-ch&iry’, v , to dismiss; to perform : H 
o Disciple, dis-I’ple, mn. a hae {to unload. 
Disciplinarian, dis-ip-lin-S‘ri-an, , an. upholder of 

_ discipline. (discipline, 
Disciplinary, “dis’ip-lin-ar-t, adj. in the nature of 
igi tae dis’ ip-lin, m, control; severe training, 
Disclaim, dis-klim‘, v. to disown; to disavow. 
Disclaimer, dis-kla‘mer, : a renouncing. 
Disclose, dis-kldz’, v. to reveal. 
Disclosure, dis-kl0’zir, n. a bringing to light, 
Discolour, dis-kul’er, v, to stain; to change the 


colour of, 
‘ Disoomfiture, dis-kuny’fit-ir, n. a defeating. 
Discomfort, dis-kum’ fert, mn: ‘nok of comfort. 


Discommode, dis-kum-dd’, v, to put to inconveni+ 
Discompose, dis-kum-p6z’, v. to disturb. [ence. 
Discomposure, dis-kum-pd’ zur, . disorder, 
Disconcert, dis-kon-sert’, v. to ‘disturb. 
Disconnect, dis-kon-ekt’; v. to disunite. 
Disconsolate, dis-kon‘ go-lit, adj. sad, comfortless, 
Discontent, dis-kon-tent’, n. dissatisfaction. 
Discontinue, dis-kon-tin'fi, v. to cease. 
Discord, dis’kord, n. strife; lack of harmony. 
meters dis-kord’ ant, adj, harsh; out, of har- 
finterest. 
Divoount, dis’‘kownt, m a déduction made for 
Discount, dis-kownt’, v. to make an allowance, 
Discountenance, dis-kownt’ en-ans, -v; » to dis- 
courage. (disfavours. 
Discouragement, ais-kur’ij«ment, n. that. which 
Discourse, dis’cérs, v. to talk or write at cepa 
~ m. & formal or serious talk. 
Discourtesy, dis-kur’'tis-i,n. incivility. 
Discover, dis-knuv'er, v. to find out. 
Discovery, dis-kuv’er-i, n, the act of finding out. 
Discredit, dis-kred‘it, v. to: disbelieve. > . 
Discreditable, dis-kred’it-a’bl, adj. disgraceful.’ 
Discreet, dis-krét’, audtj pradent. : 
Discrepancy, dis- krep’ an-st, 7. disagreement, 
Discrete, dis’creet, adj. separate. 
ation, dis-kresh’ un, 7. prudence ; behaving 
-as one thinks fit. .: 
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| Display, ey 
Displease, dis-pléz’, v. to cause displeasure; 
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Discretionary, dis-kresh’un-ar-{, adj, at one’s — 
Discrisinate, dis-rim‘to-Kt, e to discern between. 

a n. desultory talk. 


Disease, diz-éz’, nm. an ailment. 

Disembark, dis-em-bark’, v. to land fol, a dang ; 

Teme dis-em-bar’as, ¥. to free from: per- 
a a dis-em-bod’t, v. to ‘divest fromthe the 


Disembogue, dis-em-bie’, v, to discharge at the 
Disembowel, dis-embow’el, v. to eviscerate.- 
Disenable, dis-en-A’bl, v. to disable. 
Disenchant, dis-en-chant', v. to free from illusion: 
Disencumber, dis-en-kum’ber, v. to disburden, 
Disengage, dis-en-gaj’, v. to relieve from engage- 
Disentangle, dis-en-tang’ gl, ». to unravel. , inant, 
Disesteem, dis-es-tém’, n. disregard. 
Biagarous iat or, Jack 96 ove 
-fig’ir, n. to spoil the 0! ‘ 
Disiranchise, dis-fran’chiz, v, to deprive of citizen- 
ship rights. E 
Disgorge, dis-gorj’, v. to vomit; to throw-out, .~ 
Disgrace: dis-gras’, n. loss of favour ; dishonour, 
Disguiee, die-Sis 5 ”, & false appearance. =, 
Disgust, dis-gust’, n. loathing, 
aint 2 dis-A-bél’, n,. undress, 
Dishearien, dis-hart/en, v. to discourage; to de- 


Dishevel, dish-ev’el, 3 _to disorder the hair. or 
clothes; in disorde: 

Dishonour, dis-on’er, = “shame, 

Disinclination, dis-in-klin-d‘shun, n. unwillingness, 

Disinfect, dis-in-fekt’, v. to free from infection. 

Disinfectant, dis-in-fekt’ant, nm. a. disinfecting 


agent. y 
Disnmconous dis-in-jen’ii-us, adj. insincere... 
Disinherit, dis-in-her’it, v. to deprive of <r 

ance, _ [parts. 
Disintegrate, dis-in’te-grit, v. to separate into 
Disinter, dis-in-ter’, v. to take from the grave, oo 
Disinterested, dis-in’ter-est-ed, adj. free from self; 


interest. 

Disjoin, dis-join’, v. to separate what is joined. 

pieinahs dis-jointed, Legere incoherent... 
Disjunet, dis-jungkt’, adj. disjoined. 

Disjunctive, dis- -jungkt’iv, adj, tending to separa- 

Dislike, dis-lik’, v. to feel averse to. [ation, 

Dislocation, dis-16-ka’shun, ”, dispispamens: of a 


joi 
Disiovaliy, dis-loi’al-tt, ». faithlessness. 
Dismal, 


diz’mal, adj. gloomy, 
Dismastle, dis-mant‘l, v. to strip;- to take to 
eces 


Disnast, dis-mast’, v, to deprive of masts, 

Dismay, dis-ma‘, v, to terrify; n, loss of courage 
through fear, 

Dismemberment, dis-mem’‘ber-ment, 1. the act of 
separating member from member. 

Dismiss, dis-mis’, ». to send away. _{off a horse. 

Dismount, dis-mownt’, ». to descend ieouse: 3 to get 

Disobedience, dis-o-bé’ ‘di-ens, n. neglect to obey. 

Disobliging, dis-o-blij’‘ing, adj; unwilling to oblige. 

Disorder, dis-ord’er,-n. disease; confusion. 

Disorderly, dis-or’der-li, adj, out.of order, 

Disorganisation, dis-or-: gan-i-zi’shun, n, the act of 
breaking up, c 

Disown, dis-n’, v, to refuse to acknowledge. 

Disparage, dis-par’aj, v. to speak slightingly of. 

Disparate, dis’par-At, adj, unequal. f 

Disparity, dis-par’it- f, n. inequality, 

ag ma dis-pash’ un-at, adj. -calm ; “without 

Dispatch, dis-patch’, v. to:'send away. | [passion, 

Dispel, dis-pel’, v. to drive away; to remove, - 

Dispensary, dis-pen’ser-1, 7, place for. dispensing 
medicines, 

Dispensation, dis-pen-sa’shun, . an indulgence, - 

co lenis dis-pen‘si-to-rt, adj. granting dispen- 
sation, 


| Dispense, dis-pens’, v, to distribute ; to make up 


Disperse, dis-pers’, v. to scatter. geen ; 
Dispirit, wou: it, v. to depress, : 
pepe as dis-plis’, v. to put out of place. 
dis-pla’, ¥. to exhibit; to parade. 


Disport, dis-port’, 0..t0 divert ;. to. feel enjoyment. ? 
Disposal, dis-po': ‘zal, n, the act. of disposing, .. 
Dispose, dis-p6z’, v. to arrange; to give out. ’ 


oe aio ti‘shus, adj. disposed to 


{ pair, 
 Disreputabie, dis-rep’i-tabl, adj. in evil repute. 


Disreapocttal dis re eoek fat a. ian 

3 wanti - 

» Disrobe, dis-réb’, v. to undress. ing ct 
‘Disruption, dis-rup’shun, n. the act of — 


dis-sat-is-fak’shun, n. discontent, 


4 dis-ekt’, v. to cut up for examination. 
dis-sem‘bl, v. to disguise one’s real 
thoughts. 


mcmama dis-sem’bler, n. one who dissembles. 
‘ dis-sem-in-4’shun, . the act of 
scattering. 3 d 


rd, 
disagreement; v. to disagree. 
disagyeeing ; nh, one 


___ agunder. 


ce, dis’id-ens, n, disagreement. 
_ Dissimilar, dis-sim ‘il-ar, adj. unlike. 
- Dissimulation, dis-sim-al-a’shun, n. the. act of 


disguising fac’ 
Dissipate, aietoat’ v. to scatter; to waste. 
ppisioated, taal ‘ted, adj. addicted to drink | or 


Dissociate, dis-s0’shi-At, v. to. part from 
—— dis-s6!’i-ble, adj, capable, of. being 


dissolved, 

- Bisol, dis’5-lit, adj. loose morals; lewd. 
lution, in a vg ac the breaking up. 
lve, di-zolv’, v. to break up; 

issolvent, di-zoly’ent, n. 


-swa-zhun, n. the act of persuading 


- Dissyllable, dis-sil’able, n. & word of two syllables. 
dis’ taf, ». staff used in hand spinning. 
Agua n. al adit naoi reserve, 
Distasteful, dis-tas unpleasing. 

" “Distemper, dis-temp’er, n..a disordered condition; 


_ Distich, dis’tik, n. a couplet. 

-Distil, dis-til’, v. to flow gently; to extract spirit 

from. {distilled. 

‘Distillery, ‘dis-til’er-t, n. place where spirits are 

Distinct, dis-tingkt’, adj. different; clear. 

_ Distinctive, dis-tingkt‘iv, adj. showing difference, 

Distinctness, dis-tingkt’ness, n. clearness. 

dis-ting’gwishd, a eminent, 

_ Distortion, dis-tor’shun, 7. loss o: f shape. 

_ Distract, dis-trakt’, v. to confuse. 

i ecer, dis-trak’shun, n,. condition iF — 
vy. de 
dis-tran’, v. to seize goods for rent or 
ess, dis-tres’, m, suffering; act of distraining 

pot os (number. 

Distribute, dis-trib’it, v. to give away among s 

Distribution, dis- tribea’ahun, n. Classification ; 

’ allotment; the giving or selling of articles. 

District, dis’ trikt, n. & defined locality. 

Distrust, dis-trust’, n. want of faith. , 
Disturb, dis-turb’, 0. to disquiet; to upset. 
as dis-fur’bans, n, tumult. 
m, dis-iin’yun, n. lack of concord. 
Disunite,” dis-ii-nit’, to detach what is united. 
2, ais-t't}, n, & penne on gas bia use. 4 2); 

f , dis-is’, v. to give up 

Dithyrambic, dith-tr-am bik, oa. wild ‘and boister- 

the same. ; _ fous. 


© Oe erie 
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Diverge, di-verj’, v. tot) part. 
| Divers, dl‘verz, adj. sundry. 


| Diversiform. di-vers yers'i-form, adi, raed a 
Diversify, di-vers‘i-fi, v. to make ae om, 
Diversion, diverts n, , Sameera Gui } 

| "it-1, m, ety, - 
Divert, Baki v. to turn aside, 
Divest, di-vest’, v. to strip off. 
Dividend, div’i ”,& share; interest divided. 


Divination, diy-in-a’shun, n. the art of 
Divine, di-vin’, adj. holy. eee: 
Diving-bell, di'ving bell nm. an apparatus used by 


Divinity. d diy-in'it-t, n. the nature of Go 
Divisible, diy-iz’ibl, adj. capable of ‘oneal divided. 
Division, div-izh’un, ». act of dividing: 
Divisor, di-viz’or, n. the number which divides. _ 
Divorce, di-vérs’,.n. the dissolution of a marriage: 
suc te wanes . one whi has been di reed. 
Si . one who vO 
Baeian, pea f 2 v. to reveal. 


ee 
Doskepe en o's, n. dock accommodation. endl 
Docket, dok’et, n. a summary; a ticket.» ~« 
Dockyard, dok’yard, m, dock for naval ships: ol 
Doctor, dok’ter, n. a medical practitioner. v0 
Doctorate, dok’ter-At, ». the degree of doc! tor. 3 
Doctrine, d skbinte, _— faye = 1 ‘einght. 
ts) n, ”, theory. or p: ple 

sed dok’i-ment, m, an Tr or. iat 


Dodge, doj, v. to 


Dodo, dd’ “a6. ”, an onlase bird of. the turkey 
Doe, dé, n, female deer. 


genus. , 
Dog-days, dog’ daz, n. the period of the dog-star's << 


prominence (July 8 to Ang. 11).. 

Doge, déj, n. the chief magistrate : of. ancient 

enice, “fsistent. 
Dogged, dog’ed, adj. sullen; obstinate; ~per- 
Doggerel, dog’ er-el, n, commonplace verse. G 
Dogma, dog’. vse n. a settled doctrine. lesep cit 
Dogmatics, dog-mat’iks, n. systematic theology.” 
Dogmatism, dog’ mértizm, n. positive assertion. © 
Dog-tooth, dog’tooth, n. a kind of unncusntel 


mould. 
Doily, doi'li, », a kind of woollen fabric: a napkin. 
Doings, doo’ , 2, happenings ; events, . 
Doit, doit, n. opm Dutch coin; a valuelessthing. 
Dole, ddl, v. to deal ome %, & charitable yr apna! 
Doleful, d6l’ful, adj, sad. 7 
Dollar, dol’er, n. a monetary unit. ? 
Dolmen, dol’men, n, a stone table. 
Dolomite, do‘lom-it, n. magnesium limestone, 
Dolour, dol’er, %. grief; gadness.’ ru 
Dolphin, dol‘fin, n. a large sea animal, . \‘ 
Dolt, ddlt, n, & stupid. fellow. de! grn.3d 
Doltish, dolt t’ish,; adj. foolish. ula ta 
Domain, do-mfn’, n. an estate, i 
Dome, dom, n. a large cupola, ; 
Domestic, do-mes’ tik, adj. pertaining tothe home. 
Domesticate, do-mes’ tik-At; v. to make reemery 
Domicile, dom’is-il, n, a dwelling. {to tame. 
Domieliiary, , dom-i-sil’{- ar-i, adj, pertaining to the 
omicile. 
Dominant, dom’in-ant, adj. prevailing: 
Domination, dom-in-i’shun, 1, Sovecnnment : 
authority. 
Domineer, dom-in-ér’, ». to command Decsttlly, 
Dominical, dom-in’ iid, rte to Our Lord or to 
Sunday. fof monks, 
eeninbesna, dom-in‘ik-ans, », 8 Teligious order 
Dominion, do-min‘yun, n. control; .rule. : 
Domino, dom’-i-no, . a hood, 
Dominoes, d6m‘i-n6éz, n. a game. . 
Don, v, to put on; to assume. 
Donation, do-na’ shun, mie gifts £ 
Donjon, dun-jun, n. a: strong tower of a castle; 
Donor, d6‘nor, n, one who gives 
Doo: ', dooms’da, n. the day of doom." 
Dor, n. a droning beetle. yet 
Dormant, dor’mant, adj. sleeping. f 
Dormer, dor’mer,:”..a roof window, 
Dormitory, dor mit-er-!, n. a sleeping chamber. 
Dormouse, dor’mows, #. # small rodent. 


us. | Dorsal, dor’sal, adj. relating to the back.. 


Dose, dés, . ® portion. 
Dossier, dés’é-4, .. a collection of papers or notes 


on a. subject. 


ee 
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Dotage, do’tij, m. doting; childish, sony 
Dotard, dé’tard, n. one whois doting. 
Dotation, d6-ta’shun, m. an endowment. 
: » d6t, v.to show excessive love. 

Double, doub’l, adj. two-fold; . to make two- 
fold; to veer round a headland. 


3 Double-dealing, dub’l-dél-ing, ». duplicity. 
~ Double-entendre, doob'l-ong-tonzd’r, 2. & word of 


double meaning. 


_ Doublet, dub‘let, . a garment; a pair; (printing) 


--& word 


‘ or words duplicated by mistake. [fold. 
Doubling, 


dub’‘ling, ». act of making double > a 


_ Doubloon, dub-loon’, n..an old Spanish ‘coin, 


~ Drachm, dram, ”, @ 


‘Doubt, dowt, . distrust: v, to distrust; to 
hesitate. © ; 


-Doubtful, dowt’ful, adj. not clear; uncertain. 
Douceur, doo-ser’, m. a present; a tip. . 


- Douche, doosh, x. water-jet thrown on the body. 


‘Dough, d6, n. bread in its unbaked form, 


‘Doughty, dow’t!, adj. strong; hardy. 


.Doughy, 46’i,' adj, soft; dough-like. (water. 

Douse, dows, v. to extinguish; to plunge into 

Dove-cot, duv’kot, m, a pigeon-house. 

Dovetail, duy’tal, ». jointed boards; v, to fit one 
_ thing into : 

Dowager, dow’a-jer, n. a dowered widow. 


Dowry, dow’ri, . dower. f 

Doxology, doks-ol’o-jt, n. a hymn of praise. 

Doze, d6z, 7.'a light sleep: : 

Drab, drab, n. a low woman; a dull brown colour, 

ram. : 

Draconic, dra-k6'nik, adj, severe. [money. 

Draft, draft, n. anything drawn; an order for 

Dragbar, drag’bir, mn. an iron bar for coupling 
railway carriages together, 

Draggle, drag’), v. to drag through wet; . 

Dragnet, drag’net, n. a net for bottom fishing. 

Dragoman, drag’o-man, , an Eastern guide. 

Dragoon, dra-goon’, n. a soldier of the heavy 
cavalry, {to dtink deep, 

Drain, drain, n. water channel; v, to draw off; 

Drainage, dra‘nikj, ». a system of drains: 

Drake, drik, n. the male of the duck. 

Dram, », a spirit measure, ‘ 

m ‘A, ™. a stage representation; a 

dramatie work. 

Dramatise, dram’a-tiz,;.v, to put in play form, 

Dramatis persons, dram’a-tis per-sd’ndin. the 
characters in a play. 

Drape, drip, v. to cover; to clothe. 

Drastic, dras‘tik, adj. active; thorough, 

Draught, draft, n. air current; act of drawing: 
eauine: depth to which a ship sinks into the 
water, 

Draught-horse, draft’hors, #. ‘horse used for 

. drawing heavy loads. : 

Draughtsman, drafts‘man, 2, one who draws plans. 

Drawhback, draw’bak, n. a disadvantage, ; 

Drawbridge, draw’bridj, ™: a bridge that ean be 
let down or drawn up as needed. 

Drawee, draw-é’, m, the person on whom a bill of 
exchange is. drawn, 

Drawer, draw’er, . a section in a cabinet or 
chest that slides in and out; one who draws. 

Drawing, draw’ing, n. a sketch or picture, 

Drawing-room, draw‘ing-room, n. a room in which 
to entertain company. : 

Drawl, drawl, v. to speak slowly. 

Drawn, drawn, adj, undecided; said of battles 
and games, ‘ 

Dray, dra, 7. a cart for heavy burdens, 

Dread, dred, n, fear; awe, 


Dreadnought, dred‘nawt, ”; a thick protective 


garment; a modern type of battleship, 
Dream, drém, n, fancies in sleep; a reverie, 
Dreamy, drém’t, adj. full of visions, 
Dreary, drér’t, adj. dismal; dull; gloomy. 
Dredge, dredj,-v. to sprinkle;. m. an oyster net, 
Dredger, dredj’er, .'a dredging boat: one who 
fishes with a dredge; a sprinkler, 
» 2. sediment; grounds ; impurities, 
past eens, v. to gettin bed ae 4 
ry dres’er, m. one who dresses; a@ kitchen 
Dressy, dres’!, adj. fond of dress, (sideboard. 
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| Dun, 


| Dungeon, 
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Dribble, drib’l, ». to fallin drops. = 
Driblet? drib‘iet, m. a small drop. — [tion of aim.. 
Drift, drift, n. a mass of driven matter; the direc- - 
Driftwood, drift’wood, m. wood loosely floating. - 
Dripping, drip’ing, n. fat dropped from roasting ; 

meat, r 3 - ey, $8 habe a 
driv’el, m. nonsense, aS Pn 

Brivelie driv’el-er, n. a foolish talker. ar: 
Drizzle, driz’], mn. small rain. ~« . 
Droll, drél, adj. comical; odd. 


Drollery, drdl’er-f, n. mirth; fun. 1 
Decuaiane drum’e-dar-f, , a one-humped camel 
Drone, dron, m. the male bee; an idle fellow. 
Droop, droop, v. to languish; to sink, ; 
Dropsical, drop’sik-al, adj, afflicted with dropsy. 
Dropsy, drop‘si, n. water in the body. pa 
Drosky, dros’ki, n. Russian cab, ; 
Dross, dros, ”, metal refuse. hone 
Drought, drowt, #. dryness; absence of rain, 
Drove, driv, n. a number of animals being ‘drive 
Drover, droyver, #,2 cattle driver. ~s 
Drowsiness, drow’zi-ness, n. sleepiness; |’ ~~ 
‘Drubbing, drub‘ing, n. a beating. tela oralll 
Drudge, druj, v. to toil hard; m. one who works; 
hard and long, - . 
> druj’er-f, 2. hard toil. — 2 
Drug, drug, n. a substance used in medicines; vw. . 
Driseet a at SCS commis ta t 
rug’et, 2, a coarse carpet. 
Druggist, drug’ist, #. one who.sells drugs. 
Druid, droo‘id, m: an ancient Celtic priest. © 
Drum, drum, n. a musical instrument; part a the : 
ear. mer. . 
Drum-major, drum’mi-jor, ». the sergeant drum- - 
drangk’erd, . one who drinks too» 
much alcoholic liquor. I 
“en-nes, n, alcoholic intoxica- - 
tion. : . 


Dryad. dri’ad, ne woul-nysiph: 4 : 
Ty-goods, dri-goodz, n, drapery. ; 
Dry-rot, dri‘rot, m. decay of timber by fungoid L 


growths, 
dial, adj, double. 


chy, duch’t, n. a dukedom, - o: | 
et, dukt, n.'a tube, or channel, ee, g 
Ductile, duk’til, adj. yielding’: flexible, 

Dudgeon, dud’jun, , grudge; ‘resentment: a: 


Duffel, duf’l 
Duffer, 


athletic exercise, 


bfounded, dum’fownd-ed, adj. stricken dumb » 
with une i hes 
um ‘t, 2. sham article; an effigy. 
Dump! 2, dump ‘ling, 7. a kind of boiled pudding, . 
Dumps, dumps, ”. mopingness, ; 
Ae Sent, at bra and oe 
rs ie 10. SO: BY la 
Dune, —_ n. ; sandhill. ys: : 
un‘jun, ”. a dark prison cell) ; 
Duodecimo,' dii-o-des’i-m6, a sheet of 12 leaves. 
Duodenum, di-o-dé’num, n, the first part of the | 
sal intestines, é era: Sth 
» dud, m. one who is cheated; v. to'deceive. 
Duplex, di’pleks, adj. hh : [v. to double. . 
Duplicate, goat n ster ofthe came ‘indi 
» di-plis‘it-i, m. deceit; double-dealing, 
Durable, Srey adj. Lette PORTE ae i 
ce, dil’rans, n. constraint; imprisonment, - 
Duration, dii-ra‘shun, n. length of time. “i as te 
» dur’bar, . & reception of Indian princess, | 


ee +d 


es, di’res, n, imprisonment ; ecnptraintss) 

en adj. dark-coloured, | 
enter adj. obscure, (dust. 
earth; v. to brush off 


powdery 
O’ti-abl, adj. liable to customs duty.. 
AES t is due; regard; obedi Datong 


lining ; expiring. 
{motion. 


di-nam’iks, n, the science of matter and | Effi 


» di nam-it, 2. a powerful explosive. 
, di'nd-mo, n,. & machine which transforms 
mechanical into electrical energy. 
> din‘as-ti, . » succession. of rulers of the 
, same family. 
» dis’en-ter-f, m. a disease of the intes- 
tines. 


- Dyspepsia, dis-pep’si-a, 2. indigestion. _{gestion. 
Dyspeptic, dis-pep’tik, n. one afflicted with indi- 


* 
Eager, ger, adj. earnes' 
Eaglet, &glet, n.a es eagle. 
 Bagre, é’ger, n. a rising river tide. 
Eardrop, n. ér’drop, earring. 
_ Barn, ern, v. to gain by labour. 
Earnest, er’nest, adj. determined; eager; 
_ Earnings, ern’ings, n. wages earned. 
Barshot, ér’shot, ». within hearing range. 
erth’en, adj. composed of earth. 
Earthenware, erth’en-war, n. crockery. 
Earthly, erth’l!, adj. worldly. 
- Barwig, ér’wig, 2. an insect with pincers at its 
tail; a whisperer. 
éz‘el, n. framework for supporting pictures 
or a blackboard. 
‘ ent, éz’ment, n. relief; support. 
Bast, ést, n. one of the four cardinal points. 
- Raster eat’ = - the festival of the Resurrection. 
ter-ling, m. an Eastern native. 
Easterly, Steril adj. relating to the East. 
| Eatable, &t’abl, adj. fit for eating. 
- Eaves, , the edges of a roof. 
. Eaves,-dropper, éyz‘drop-er, ». a listener. 
, Ebb, eb, n. the receding of the tide; v. to recede. 
_ Ebb-tide, = tid, n. the receding tide. 
Ebonise, eb Yon-iz, v, to darken like ebony. 
| Ebony, eb’oni, . a hard, dark wood. 
m, eb-il-ish’un, m. the act of ee H 
effervescence 
| Eecentric, ek-sen’trik. adj. od 
; ae tic, pone -zi-as’ tik, 
| Behinated, nae in-Ated, adj, prickly. 
| Bcho, ek’o, n. a sound repeated by tefiexion. 
cissement, ek-lar-sis’mong, n. the act of 
clat, &-kla’, », with striking effect. [explaining. 
| Eclecticism, ek-lek’ti-sism, . the practice of 
selecting the best. (body by another. 
| Eclipse, e-klips’, n. an obscuration of one heavenly 
| Bcliptic, ek-lip’tik, n. the sun’s path. 
| Eclogue, ek’log, n. a short pastoral poem. 
| Economical, ek-o-nom ‘ik-al, adj. frugal, careful. 
|Eeonomics, ek-o-nom’iks, n. the science of in- 
_ dustrial or national economy. 
| Economy, e-kon’o-mi, , careful management. 
| et ek-stat‘ik, adj. rapturous 
| Beumenical, ek-ti-men ik-al, adj. pertaining to the 
Christian Church. 
tEoezema, ek-zé’ma, n. a skin disease, 
| Eddy, ed’t, n. a contrary current. 
iEdentate, e-den’tat, adj. toothless. 
‘Bdge-tool, ej’ tool, na. sharp-edged tool. 
ej‘ing, n. bordering.: 
‘Edible ed’ ibl, slit fit, for eating, 
Edict, é’dikt, m. a proclamation, 
| BdiAcation, ed-if-ik-4’shun, 7. instruction. 
| Bdifice, ed‘if-is, n. a large house or — 
br ed’‘if-i, v. to instruct. 
ed‘it, ». to prepare for publication: | 
tom, e-dish’un, % the number of copies of a 
__ book published at one time. | 
{Education, ed-i-ka’shun, ”. instruction. . 
iEducator, ed‘i-ka-tor, 2, an instructor. « 
iEduce, é-dis’, v. to extract. ; 
él, na sunk Hike fish. 
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-fekts’, 
Effectuate, ef- fekt't a-dt, v. to achieve, oats 
Effeminate, e-fem’i-nat, adj. unmaniy. — 
Saeeedinesee te re 7 it 1 ota. ‘= 
-ves’ens, 7. 
Effete, effet” rane 
Efficaci 


anaes iin 
lous, i" effectual, 
Efficacy, ef ik-a-si, n. virtue; energy. 
Efficiency, ag ish’en-st, #2, power;  sttenge 
adequac . (tation, 


Effigy, efit, n, a likeness; a dummy represen-. 
orescence, ef-fid-res’ens, 7. season of ot 
ingy 


ice, ef’ floo-ens, n, an outflow. : 
Effiuent, ef’fioo-ent, m. an outflow stream, . 
Effiuvium, ef-floo’vi-um, n. noxious vapour. 
Effort, ef‘ort, n, endeavour: — oats 
Effro , ef-frunt’er-f, 2. impudence. t Sha: 
Bifusion, sf shun, tbat which & soured fort, 
on, i‘zhun, n. that wi pow forth, , 
Eglantine, eg’lan-tin, n. sweet-brier. : 
Egoism, e’go-izm, n. "the theory of self- interest. ta 
Egotism, é’got-izm; , self-importance, 3 
Egotistic, €-go-tist‘ik, adj. conceited. © © 290 ~ 
Egregious, €-cré‘ji-us, adj. foolishly prominent. = 
Egress, &'gres, . the “act of passing out, 99 2 
Egret, &’gret, n. a small white heron. poesia es 
Egrette, e-gret’, n. feather ornament. 
Berptolosy, é-jipt-ol’o-ji, n, the science: of Egypt- 
ian antiquities. : 
Eider-down, I’der-down, . the down of the elder 
duck; a down-filled bed cover. 
Either, 1° ther, or @’ther, adj. or pron, one of two. 
Ejaculation, e-jak-a-l4’ shun, %.:4 short exclama- 
Eject, e-jekt’, v. to throw out. 2a ion: 
Ejection, e- -jek’shun, n, discharge, d 
Ejectment, e-jekt’ment, n. expulsion ; disposses-— 
Eke, ék, v. to add to; to extend, ~ {sion. 
Elaborate, e-lab’o-rit, v. to labour on; to finish 
with great pains. 
Elan, 4-long’, n. vivacity. 
Eland, @land, 7. an African antelope, F 
Elapse, e- ‘laps a to glide eg a to pass away.” 
Elastic, &-las ik, adj. reboundin; 
Elasticity, é- en tis’I-t1, , the quailty of; flexibility, 
Elate, e-lat’, v. to exalt. 
Elated, e- At" ed, adj. puffed up 
Elbow, el’bé, n. the joint of the upper and loyee’ : 
parts of the arm; ». to push one’s spe 3 
yee el’ bd-room, nm, room to stir in; 


reedom 
El Soman “el-do- ra’dé, n. fabled place of great 
wealth; any wealthy place, 
Elect, e-lekt’, v. to choose, 
Election, e-lek’ shun, ”. choice; decision by vot. 
Electioneering, el-ek-shun- -ér’ing, n, the canvassing 
for votes for an election. 
mee el-ek’tiv, adj. relating to the power of 
ice, 
Elector, el-ek’tor, n. one who has a vote. : 
Electric, e-lek’tric, adj. pertaining to cheutzkcty, 
Electricity, ¢-lek-tris’it-1, . a form of energy 
producing electric phenomena, light, ‘heat, 


magnetism, etc. 
terre ae e-lek- -tri-f1, v. to charge with electricity ; 


startii battery. 

Blectrode, e-lek’tréd, n. the pole of a galvanic 

Electro-dynamics, e-lek’tro-di-nam’ iks;' 2° the- 
science of the action of electricity. 

Hlectro-kinetics, e-lek’tro-li-net‘iks, m. sclence of 
electricity in motion. 

Electrometer, e-lek-trom’e-ter, 7, an instrument: 
for measuring electricity. 

Electroplate, e-lek’tro-plat, v. to cover with silver 
by the use of an electric current. 

Electro-statics, e-lek’tro-stat‘iks, n. 
electricity at rest. 

Electrotype, e-lek’tro-tip, n. the art of engraving 
on a metal deposited by electricity. 


] 


science of 


Electuary, e-lek’tii-er-I, n, a medicinal powder with Fi 


sweetening. 
Eleemosynary, el-é-mos ‘in-ar-t, adj, pertaining to 
Elegance, el’e-gans, 1. grace charity. 
Elegiac, elegiacal, el-é-ji ak, el--jVak-al, ‘adj. 
Elegy, el’é-if, nia song of mourning. [mournful. 
Element, él’e-ment, ». part; chemical substance 
which cannot be broken down anaes other 
substances, « 
Elementary, el-e-ment’ar-f, adj. primary : simple. 
Elephant, el’e-fant, n. our Jargest quadruped, 
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_ Blephantine, el-e-fant/in. a. “huge. 
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Elephantiasis, el-e-fan-ti’a-sis, | 
disease W: causes the legs ‘to 


im, Be Lage 


Elevate, el’e-vat, v: to raise. a2 

Elevator, el’ R-VERUOR, | ne a machine for raising 

wit eit na fairy. 23 

, elf, 7. 

Elicit, edivit, 9. To done’, to bene ont. 

Elide, e-lid, v, to off; slur-over, 528 

Eligible, el’ij-ibl, adj. duly qualified. . 

Eliminate, e-lim’in-at, v. to remove to canibeh 

Elision, e-lizh’un, n:a suppressed vowel or ee 

Hlite, 4-lét’, %. the select portion. 

Elixir, e-like’ “Hh ok pater 

EIk, elk, no a stag, 

Ell, el, n; a: measure; a yard and a quarter. 

Ellipse, el-lips’, m. an oval. . {words left-out. 

Ellipsis, el-lip’sis, n. a figure implying a word: or 

Ellipsoid,. el-lip’soid, m.- a surface; each “p 

_ section of which is an ellipsis. : $ 

Elliptical, el-lip’tik-al, adj. oval. 

Elmo’s fire, ‘el’m6z-fir, 7. electric appearance on 

miazarsn, el-o-kii‘shun, ”. the art of good speak- 
{elocution. 

Elocutionist, el-o-kii‘shun-ist,. one who practises 

Elongate, e-long’gat, v. to extend.«! 

pees e-lOp-ment, ”. a clandestine ranning 


Ways 
Eloquence, el’o-kwens, adj. forceful speaking. 
Elsewhere, els’ whar, adv.in some other place. 
Elucidate, e-li’si-dat, v; to make clear.’ 
Elude, ©-lid’, v. to escape, 
Elusion, e-lii’ ‘shun, n, skilful avoidance. 
Elusive, ¢-li‘siv,; adj. eluding} evasive. 
Elysian, e-lizh‘yan, adj. delightful. 
Elysium, e-lizh’yum, n. the abode of the blessed. 
Emaciate, e-mash‘i-at, v. to wastepto make lean. 
Emaciation, e-mash’i-f’shun, m. thinness of dlesh, 
Emanate, em‘an-it,:v. to proceed from 

tion, em-an-d’shun, 7. that which. issues 

or flows out from. 

Emancipate, e-man’si-pat, v. to set free. 


prive of vigour. 
Embalm, em-bam, . to preserve from decay. 
Embank, em-bangk’, v. to bank up... F 
Embankment, em-bangk’ment,  . a bank’ or 
mound; a banked-up roadway. dior 


‘Embargo, em-bar’go, . order to stop. 


Embark, em-bark’, v. to put or go on board. — 
barrass, em ‘bar‘as, wv, to shame; to hinder. !! 

Embassy, em’bas-, ”; an ambassador. and his 

_ retinue; an ambassador's residence: 

Embaitle, em-bat’l, v. to make battlements; to 
place in order of battle. 

Embellish, em-bel’lish, v, to adorn. 

Embers, em’berz, . smouldering wood or coal. 
Embozzle, em-bez’l, ». to make fraudulent use of. 

Embitter,; em-bit’er, v, to make bitter. 

Emblazon, em-bliz‘on, v. to adorn in colours. 

Emblazonry, em-bliz’ on-rt, w, the art of emblazon- 

Emblem, em’blem, m. a symbol. fing. 

ody, em-béd’t,.¥, to contain; to state in a 

concrete form, 

Embolden, em-bold‘en, v. to make bold 

Embolism,.em’bo-lizm, n. the filling in of dates in 
a time record; a blood clot. 

Emboupoint, fing-bone-pwang’, adj, stoutness. 

Embosom, em-booz’um, v. to enfold; to cherish, 

Emboss; em-bos’, v. to work raised patterns: 


Embouchure, ang- boo-shoor’, 2. the mouth of a: 


river. 
Embower, em-bow’‘er, v. to place in a bower. 
Embrace, em-bris, v. to clasp; to fold lovingly. 
Hmbrasure, em-bra‘zhiir, n. a slanting opening in 
& wall. (fluid. 
Embrocate, em’bro-kat, v. to moisten with curative 
Embroider, em-broi’ der, v, tovadorn with needle- 
work. (work, 
Embroidery, em-broi’der-f, ”. ornamental needle- 
Embroil, em-broil’, v: to entangle, 
Embryo, em/‘bri-6, 7. the first stage of animal or 
plant development: - [embryos. 
Embryology, em-bri/ol’o-jf, m. the: science: of 
Emendation, em-en-da’shun, 7”. correction.» S 
Emerald, em’er-ald, . a green precious. stone, 


- Emerge, e-merj’, v. ‘to come out of: : 
Emergency, e e-mer ‘jen-st, ”. @: pressing necessity. | En 


Emeritus, e-mer’-i-tus, adj. honourably discharged 
from office; m. one so discharged, 

Emery,. em ‘ert, n. a kind of corundum used ‘for 

_. polishing, 

Emetic, e-met’ik, », a potion to cause vomiting,’ 
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ate, e-mas‘ka-lat, v. to castrate: to de- | 
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Emigrant, em‘i-grant, aevaaie emigrates, o210 
Emigrate, em-i-grat’, v. ‘proceed ‘to kom ig 


. country. rant 
Eminence, em ém‘L-nens, 1. height: distinction, 2 
Eminent, em’‘i-nent,/adj. distinguished. © i 

, emis-ar-f, 2, @ person sent out; a apy. 


| Emission, é-mish’un. n. NS ee eae 


Emollient, e-mol’yent, adj. softening: 

Emolument, e-mol‘i-ment, ”. the profit of offtess 
or employment; advantage.) 

Emotion, e-m6’shun, n. agitation of feelings!’ 

Empanel, em-pan‘el, v. to enter names on & ae 

—— em-per-6r', ”. a king who ale 

Emphasis, em‘fas-is, n. stress on s word, - yori 

Emphasise, et 


authority. 


plane Empivic, em-pir‘ik, adj. proved by experience: ! 
Empiricism, piri 


em-) -sism, %. &@ system relying oni 
experience. {gun. 
em-plic‘ment, “7. platform: for. #4 
Employé, em-ploy’é, n. a person employed. = | 
» em-ploi‘ment, 2. occupation.» > © 
Emporium, em-po'ri-um, ”. a mart; & laseemhaat. 


| Empower, empow’er, v. to sanction. 


Empress, em‘pres, n. consort of an emperor. 
Empyreal, em-pir’e-al, adj. the purest heaven;; 


| Emu, éma, . a large bird. {sublimity. . 


Emulate, em’i-lat, v.tostrive to equal; to imitate. 
Emulation, em-0-ia% shun, n. imitation ina spirit 
of rivairy. r 
Emulsion, e-mul’shun, 7: an oily preparation,” do 
Enable, en-a'bl, v. to render able; to Reb 
Enact, en-akt’, v. to: pass a law. 
Enactment, en-akt’ment, 2. a law. : ’ rot i 
Enamel, en-am‘el, 2. hard surface conting v. to 
apply enamel. enamel. . 
Enamelling, en-am’el-ing, . othe art on making 
Enamour, en-am'ur, v. to haeee with love... 
Encamp, en-kamp’, ». to form a camp. 
Encampment, ‘en-kamp’ ment, m; the place seria? 
bodies of troops or others are’camped. - : 
Encaustic, en-kaws‘tik, adj. (of pottery), with 
colours burned in. 


asumben en-kum’ ber, v. to burden; to impede, . 
Encumbrance, en-kum‘brans, ”, that which en-- 
cumbers {public questions. . 

Encyclical, “en-si’Eli- kal, nm. & papal letter on: 

Encyclopedia, en-si-klé-pé‘di-a, n. a comprehen- 
sive work dealing with some or’every branch 
- of knowledge. 

Encyst, en-sist’, v. to enclose in a cyst. 

Endanger, en-dan’jer, v. to imperil. 

Endeavour; en-dev’er, v. to pi Som ‘to att aig, 

ic, en-dem ‘ik, “adi. special’ ‘toa met ors 

. people. 

Endorse, en-dérs’, v. to approve. 

Endow, en-dow’, 0. to furnish with Suiedd ov ceeweg 

Endowment, en-dow’ ment, Me that which. is i 
endowed. fenduring. . 

Endurance, en-di‘rans,) ,. the oondition ee 

Endure, en-dir’,'v; to last. 

Enema, en-é’ ma, n, an injection. 

Enemy, en-e-mf, », one who is ‘hostile,’ 

Energy, en’er-ji, force; ‘vigour. 

Enervate, en-er’vat, v. to weaken: ra 

Enfeeble, en-fe’bl, v. to make feeble. 

Enfeofiment, en-fef’ ment, 2.2 deed tranaforing 
the fee of an estate. > 

Enfilade, en-fi-lad’, nm; rooms opening upon a com . 
mon corridor ; ‘vy, to rake with shot. ‘ 

Enfold, en-fOld’; v. te embrace; to wrap: around. 

Enforce; en-fora’, v. to compel... 

Enfranchise, en-fran’ chiz, v. to. set frees to grant 
civic privileges; 

gage, en-gij’,-v. to: take ony to pledge: ‘te 

interest oneself in, 
ement, ebacr ment, nm) an appointment. 

a pledge to marry; the actof being engaged) 

shes ter en-jen‘der, v, a BOW; fies breed; eo 
seu. 
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, ‘enti, 3 nm & ‘machine imparting motive Boecras Sher contregn ort 

Engineer, en-fin-tr’, m, & person responsi’ Ephem 
pe egy maintenance of tien | 


; en-gird’, v Ephiod, cro, at 
z . .a Je ‘ 
a BOC ae eae a haviiet ce backatah Epic, ep’ik, n. an heroic poem. * 593 f 
y lines, Epicene, ep’i-sén, adj, pertaining to both sexes. 
en-grin’, v. to dye Epicure, ep’i-kur, n. a lover of good things, _ a | 
Eng ron ?. to cut impressions on wood ep-i-ki're-an, adj. given to luxury, “| 
or steel; to print. Bpicycle, ep’t-si-Kl. n. a circle whose centre is ona 


ter circle’s umference. [of people. = 
Epidemic, pate ook a adj. affecting large bodies > 
x bs tet rong, : —— id -der’, mn, the outer covering. of 
7 p-i-di'as-cip, 2. an inetramast 


which refiects a one toa large screen. 

ic, gas’ # rel to t | 
me a» it ao : 
| o io! ep-i-glot’is, n. at the 
Enlarge, en-lirj . v. to saaeet, tongue. ~ moot * 
: Pannen, en-lit’en, v. to illuminate. 


in which. the 
sufferer Ae consciousness, 
Ennoble, en-nd’bl, v. to poe noble rank upon. Epileptic, ep-il-ep’tik, n. one ected to epilex : 
Ennui, ing-nwé’, n, weariness. Epilogue, ep’il-og, . a supplement part at psec 


Enormity, e-nor‘in!-tf, n. that which is enormous, of a play. ae 
h wicked, or monstrous. Epiphany, e-pif’an-f, n. a church festival falling on 
ee aegis oe excessively large. Ebi aes 6. co ; 2 
en- v. to make angry iD) ep’if-It, n. a p nt growing upon an- S 
- Bnrapture, en-rap’tiir, v. to cause extreme delight. other plant without drawing nourishment 
_ Enrich, en-rich’, v. to make rich. from it. 
_ Enrobe, en-rob’, v, to attire. Episcopacy, €-pis’ko-pa-si, n. Church government. 
] mee en-rol’, v. to put on a roll; to sign on. | Episcopal, e-pis’ko-pal, adj. pertaining to bishops. 
ie, en-sang’ gwin, rv. to stain with biood. Episcopate, e-pis’ko-pit, ». a bishepric, 
mee, en-skous’, v. to cover; to hide safely Episode, ep’i-sid, 2. a diverting incident; a short 
en-shrin’, vr. to enclose; to keep in re- tale apart from a main story. 
- Enshrond, en-shrowd, 2. to cover up. {gard. Eiate. &-pist’/], n. a letter. 
LS Ensiform, en’si-form, adj. sword-shaped. istolary, ¢-pis’-to-la-ri, adj. pertaining to letters. 
_ Ensign, en‘sin, n. the flag of a nation or regiment; Bist ep’'I-stil, see Architrave. 
the officer who carries it. Epitaph, ep’i-taf, 2. an inscription on a tomb or 
. Ensilage, en’sil-aj, n. pickled fodder, monument, [song. 
en-snar’, 0. to entangle. Epithalamium, ep-i-ihal-i’ mi-um, . nN, & marriage 
_ Ensue, en-si’, v. to follow. Epithet, ep’i-thet, n, a short descriptive expression, 
 Enfail, en-tal’, v. to settle in special descent; n, | Epitome, e-pit’o-mé, n. a synopsis, ; 
3 an entailed estate. Epitomize, e-pit’o-miz, v. to condense, cl 
_ Enfailment, en-tal’ment, 1. act of entailing. Epoch, ép’ok, ». a period of time. ieee 


apazete, en-tang’gl, 0. to contort into a tangle; | Epode, ep’dd, n. a kind of lyric poem. 
o ensnare. Equable, &kwabl. adj. equal; even. [or degree 
en-ter'ik, adj. relating to the intestines; | Equal, @’kwal, adj. even; like; of thesame psd 
n, typhoid fever. Equanimity, ek-wa-nim’ it-1, n. evenness of temper. 
. en ter-priz-ing, adj, adventurous. Equation, e-kwA’shun, n. the act of making equal 
, en-ter-tan’, v. to amuse; to show hos- | Equator, e-kwa’ter, n. the line encirenee the 


el — er AT Se ce 


Ee en-thrawl’, v, to enslave. {pitality. middle of the globe. fea 

_ Enthrone, en-thron’, v. to place on a throne. Equatorial, ek-wa-t0'ri-al, adj. pertaining to, the 
en-thi’zi-asm, nm. extreme ardour. cae ot ek’ wer-I, 7. an official of the royal house- 
En en-thi’zi-ast, n. one who feels en- hold. {a horse rider. 

_ Entice, en-tis’, v. to allure {thusiasm. | Equestrian, e-kwes’tri-an, ne relating 6 horses ; 
} en-tir’, adj. complete; male horse. Equiangular, é-kwi-ang’gii-lar, adj. with equal 

en-ti’ tl, v. to give claim or title to. angles. 

; Entity, en’ti- ti, n, existence. Equilateral, é-kwi-lat’er-al, adj. with all sides 
Entomb, en-toom’, v. to bury. [insects, | Equilibrate, é-kwi-li’brit, v. to balance. _[equal. 

Entomo! logist, en-to-mol’ o-iist, n, one who studies Equilibrium, é-kwil- ib’ri-um, n, equal palb oes: 


- Entozoa, en-to-20’4, animal’ life within other | Equine, é’kwin, adj. relating to horses, 
animals. Equinoctial, e-kwi-nok’shal, adj. relating. to the 
_ Entrails, en‘trals, n. the bowels. [of troops. equator, (ing the equator. 
Entrain, entrain’, v. to take train, as of bodies | Equinox, é-kwi-noks, n, the time of the sun’s cross- | 
: _Entreat, en-trét’, v. to beseech. Equip, e-kwip’, v. to fit out; to supply. 
Entrée, —: nm. entry ; 2 dish served between | Equipage, ek’wi-paj, n. a carriage and attendants; 
Bntrepot, Bue tr = storeh bonded maltose,” Selanne t. fit; ithe act i f 
tr-p6, m. 2 storehouse; 2 bonde pment, e-kwip’ment, ”. outfit; the act o 
6 seta ea &kwi-poiz, n. equality of weight; 


q Bntresol. “Gng’tr-edl, n. @ low connecting storey balan 


between two main storeys. Bauttablo, ék’wit-abl, adj. showing the quality of 
: 5 ri, n..entrance, 
aavine ont twin’, v. to interlace. Equity, ek’wi-ti, n. right; justice; fairness. 
- Entwist, en-twist’, v. to twist. Equivalent, e-kwiv ‘S-lent, adj. equal. : 
Enumerate, e-nimer-at, v. to compute the | Equivocal, e-kwiv’o-kal, adj. doubtful. 
_ mumber of. [pronounce era h Equivocate, e-kwiv’o-kit, v. to prevaricate. 
‘Enunciate, e-nun‘si-it, v. to declare formally ; Equivocation, e-kwiv-o-ka’shun, n. ambiguity. 
Envelop, ea-vek uP. v. to pobtsing A, © rie fi: epee period of years counted from a 
el en’vel-Op, 7, & Cove! m 
iervcioriant, over’ ‘up-ment, 2”. that which eer x -rad’ kabl, adj. capable of sheing : 
eradicate: 3 
venom, en-ven’ ‘om, v. to poison; to embitter. | Eradicate, e-rad’i-kat, v. to destroy; to-efface; to 
viable, en’vi-abl, adj. fit to be envied. Eradication, e-rad-ik-a’shun, n. destruction; ex- 
‘Envious, en’vi-us, adj. feeling envy. Erase, é-ris’, v. to expunge. (pungement. . 
| Environ, en-vi'ron, v. agenda , igri ad ‘ti-an-ism, n. State control of 
| = is bur e 
Hovey oe py diplomatic Mae i Erasure, e-ra’siir, n. the act of erasing; the part 
4 En, Sa ‘vi, Jealousy; v. to gru where erasing has been done. 
| Bocen ®6-sen, adj. in ees 1 the first of the | Erect, e-rekt’, adj. upright; v. to build. 
& Tertiary formation. rai Ergot, er’got, m. a fungoid disease in plants, 
-- O (61st Ed.) . 
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_ Eschew, es-chew’, v. to shun. 3 
Escort, es’kort, ”. guide, attendant, or body of 


aa ete Te | 


Ermine, er’min, ”. a white fur; the animal from 
_ which it is obtained. eeaak ae ee, 
Erode, e-réd’,v.toeataway. 
Erosion, e-rd‘shun, ». the process of eating away. 
Erotic, er-ot’ik, adj. sexual love. p 


bs Errant, er’ant, adj. roving. 
_ Erratic, er-at’ik, 
Erratum. 


adj. irregular. - 
U er-A’‘tum, 7. an error in writing or 

printing. ‘ 2 y . 
Erroneous, er-0’né-us, adj. wrong; mistaken, 
‘Erse, ers, 2. a branch of the Celtic language, 
‘Erst, erst, adv. formerly. x 
Eructation, é’ruk’-ta-tion, n. belching, 
Erudite, er’ti-dit, adj. learned. _ 
Erudition, er-i-dish’un, ”. learning. 

inous, er-ii’jin-us, adj. rust-like. 

Eruption, e-rup’shun, ”. a bursting forth, [skin. 
Enysipelas, er-i-sip’e-las, ~. an inflammation of the 
Escalade, es-ka-lid’, n. the sealing of fortified 

walls by means of ladders. 
Escalop, es-kal’op, n. a shell-fish. 

Escapement, es-kap’ment, n. the act of escaping; 
part of the works of a clock or watch; : 
Eschatology, es-ka-tol‘o-ji, v. the theory of finality. 
Escheat, es-chét’, . property forfeited ue 


armed attendants, 
Escort, es-kort’, v. to accompany for guidance. 
Escritoire, es-kri-twor’, n. a writing-desk. _ 
Esculapian, es-ki-la’pi-an, adj. relating to healing. 
Esculent, es‘ki-lent, adj. eatable. 
Bscurial, es-kii-ri-al, 2. the royal palace at Madrid. 
Hscutcheon, es-kut‘shun, n. a family shield or coat 
Esophagus, &-sof’i-gas, m. the gullet. {of arms. 
‘ ic, es-0-ter‘ik, adj. mysterious; secret. 
Espalier, es-pal’yer, n, lattice-work for fruit-trees ; 
fruit-trees having their branches trained at 
right angles on two sides of the main stem. 
arto, es-pir’to, n. a strong grass, common in 
Spain, which is used for paper-making, 
Especial, es-pesh’al, adj. peculiar; special, 
Espionage, es’pi-on-ij, nm. spying. 
Hsplanade, es-pla-nad’, ». a prominent level 
promenade. 
Espousal, es-pow’zal, n. the act of betrothing. 
Espouse, es-powz’, v. to affiance; to marry. 


Esprit, es-pré’, m. liveliness, 


Hspy, es-pi’, v. to discern, (courtesy. 
Esquire, es-kwir’, x. a squire; a general title of 
; es'i, ®. an experiment; a short written 

composition. : 

Essence, es’ens, ». the nature of a thing; an 

Essential, es-sen’shal, adj, necessary. {extraci. 

Establishment, es-tab’lish-ment, . settlement: 
Place of business; house. 

Estate, es-tit’, ». property; possession; rank, 

stoem, es-tém’, v. to vane; x, respect. 

Esthetic, es-thet'ik, see Avsthetic. . 

Estimate, es’tim-it, v. to value; , a valuation, 

Estop,.es-top’, v. to bar. 

Hstrange, es-trinj’, v, to alienate. 

Estray, es-trii’, n. a stray beast. 

Estuary, es’tii-ar-f, n. the lower part of a river, 

stirient, es-i’ri-ent, adj. penurious. 

Btoh, ech, v. to design on metal with acids, 

Rternal, e-ter’nal, adj. everlasting. 

Etesian, 6-té’zhan, adj. periodical. 

brie 7 m. the upper air; a very volatile 

: quid, 

Ethereal, e-thé’ré-al, adj. heavenly. 

Ethical, eth’il-al, adj. pertaining to duty. 

Kthies, eth’iks, n. science of moral duty. 

Ethnical, eth’nik-al, adj. relating to nations or 
races, 

Ethnography, eth-nog’raf-f, m. the scientific des- 
cription of the human races. 

Ethnology, eth-nol’o-jt, m. the science of mankind. 

Btiolate, 6-ti-o-lit’, v. to grow pale from lack of 
ight. fmanners, 

Etiquette, et‘i-ket, n. the laws of courtesy; good 

Etymology, et-i-mol’o-jf, n, the science of words, 

Eucharist, ti’ka-rist, . the Sacrament. 

Buchre, ii‘kr, ”,. a card game. 

Budemonism, ii-dé’mon-izm, . a theory of ethics 
constituting happiness the test of morality. 


Huhemerism, t-hé’mer-izm, nm, a system that. 


claims for mythology a real origin, 
Bulogise, ti’lo-jiz, v. to praise, 
Bulogium, w-l0’ji-um, m. something spoken or 
written in praise, ‘ 
BHulogy, ii’lo-jt, n. high praise. 
Eunuch, i‘nuk, n. a castrated man; 
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Eupepsy, ii-pep’s!, n. a healthy digestion, = 

Saptenien, T fem tivo. n, @ word or form of words 3 
presenting in a pleasant form what is other- - 
wise unpleasant, — : - ; 


Euphony, ti‘fon-i, n.a pleasing sound. = 
Buphuism, i’ fi-iz 


im, n. an inflated expression, 
Eurythmy, t’rith-mi, 2. symmetry. 


‘Eustachian, 0-sta’ki-an, adj. relating to the tube: 


connecting the middle ear and the pharynx. 
Euterpe, i-ter’pé, n. the muse of music. ___..- 
Euthanasia, i-than-a‘zi-a, n. easy deat! reheuslll 

e-vak’i-at, v. to go out; to Ww outs; 

Sauabh. cr ibed Cie Wait! naetcee a 
Evanescent, ey-an-es’ent, adj, fleeting. ; f 
— ev-an-jel‘ik-al, adj. relia be 

gospel. . g : 
Evangelist, e-van’jel-ist, m. a preacher of the: 
Evaporate, e-van’o-rat, v. to escape in yapour; to 
Evasion, e-vazhun, n. the act of evading. [vanish, . 
Eventful, e’vent’ful, adj. full of events. aire 


Eventual, e-vent’t-al, adj. occurring as a conse- - 
quence; : 

Evict, e-vikt’, v. to expel; to dispossess. = = 

Evidence, ev’i-dens, 2. testimony. fetiorunitll 

Evident, ev’i-dent, adj. obvious. = | 


Evidential, ev-i-den’shal, adj. tending to prove. 
Evince, e-vins’, v. to show; to prove. ; 
Eviscerate, e-vis’er-at. v. to disembowel; to gut, 
Evoke, e-vok’, v. to draw forth. 
Evolution, ev-o-li’shun, m. gradual development. 
Evolutionist, ev-o-li’shun-ist, n. one who believes | 
in the theory of evolution. «aaa 
Evolve, e-volv’, v. to disclose; to develop. 
Ewe, 0, n. a female sheep. . 
Ewer, ier, . a large water-jug. ~— 
Exacerbation, egz-as-er-bi-shun, ». the increase - 
of irritation. ‘ 
Exaction, egz-ak’shun, . a harsh demand. 
Exaggerate, egz-aj’er-at, v, to magnify unduly. 
Exalt, egs-awlt’, v. to elevate. : 
—— egz-am‘in, v. to inquire into; to investi- - 
gate. 
Exasperate, egz-as'per-dt, ¥. to irritate; to anger. 
Excalibur, eks-kal‘i-bur, m, King Arthur's sword. 
Excandescent, eks-kan-des‘cent, adj. in white heat. 
Execavate, eks’ki-vat, v. to dig out. ‘ ; 
Excel, ek-sel’, to surpass. 
Excellence, ek‘sel-lens, n. great merit. - 
Excellency, ek’sel-en-si, ”. a title of honour. ‘ 
Excelsior, ek-sel’si-or, adj. higher still. ¥ 
Except, ek-sept’, v. to take out; to object to. } 
Exceptionable, ek-sen’shun-abl, adj. open to 
objection. tmon, 
Exceptional, ek-sep’shun-al, adj. peculiar; uncom- 
Excerpt, ek-serpt’, m. an extract, > oe 
Excess, ek-ses’, m. intemperance; going beyond 
what is right or wise, Mare ye 
Excessive, ek-ses’iv, adj, in excess: immicderate.. 
Exchequer, eks-chek’er, m. one of the superior 
courts; the revenue, : Pe 
Excisable, ek-siz’abl, adj, Mable to excise duty. — 
Excise, ek’siz, n. tax on commodities or trades, — 
Exciseman, ek-siz’man, 7, a collector of excise, 
Excision, ek’sizh’un, ”. a cutting away. 
Excitable, ek-sit’abl, cdj. liable to excitement. 
Excite, ek-sit’, v. to inflame. ’ ; 
Exclaim, eks-klam’, v. to call out. oe 
Exclamation, eks-klam-i‘shun, 7, aloud outcry; a 
note of punctuation (1). fie 5 
Exclamatory, eks-klam‘i-to-rt, “adj. expressing 
exclamation. Sy 
Exclude, eks-klood’, v. to shut out. 
Exclusive, eks-kloo’siv, adj, apart; sole. 
Excogitate, eks-koj‘it-at, v. to think slowly. 
Excommunicate, eks-kom-i'ni-kat, v. to expel 
from the Church, ’ Pecet's 
Excoriate, eks-kd’ri-at, v. to strip the skin from. 
anki eks-kres’ens, 7. an unnatural out- 
owth. 
Excretion, eks-kré’shun, n. matter excreted. - 
Exeruciating, eks-kroo’shi-a-ting, adj. torturing, 
Trinipate, eks-kul’pat, v, to show guiltless: te 
abso. . 4 
Excursion, eks-kur’shun, n, a trip; an expedition, 
Excuse, eks-kiiz’, v. to forgive; to overlook; to 
free from blame, 2 ee 
Excuse, exciis, n. a plea. cag ee ee 
Execrable, eks’é-kra-bl, adj. detestable, ~ eee 
Execrate, eks’é-krat, v. to denounce; to curse. 
Execute, eks’é-kiit, 0. to perform; to finish: to 
put to death by law. we, ee 
Executioner, eks-é-kii’shun-er, n, one appointed to 
carry cut capital punishment, = 


€ 


nm. task; use; 
on, egz-er’shun, nm. . endeavour. 
ate, eks-f0'li-at, v. “to shed scales. 


az itior egz-ha-li’sh m. vapour; 
_ what is inhaled. "3 
-hawst’yun, 7. great fatieue. 
tion, egz-hi-bish’ 
egz-hort’, v. to preach; to urge. 


anwar, ». to disinter. 
ee. eks‘ij-en-sl, n. an emergency. 
_ Exigent, eks’i-jent, adj. urgent. 

i eks-ig’fi-us, adj. slender; small. 


fie honag Ur eouhtry': v, to banish. 
» v. to have life. 


=z one’s own tribe. 

ts egz-on’er-&t, v. to free from blame. 
egz-or' bi- tant, adj. exceasive. 

- Exorcise, eks’or-siz, v. to drive away evil spirits. 


' Exordium, 
- _Broteric, eks-o-ter’ik, adj. external. (tion, 

-Exctic, egz-ot’ik, ». anything of foreign origin. 
La , eks-pand’, v. to extend. 

eks-pans’, ". a wide open space. 

Expansive, eks-pan' ‘siv, adj. far-extending. 

- Ex parte, Ca les , adj. on one side. 
ks-pa'shi-it, v. to enlarge upon, 
' Bxpatriate, eks-pé'tri-it, v. to banish. 
_ Expect. eks-pekt’, v. to anticipate. 

t, eks- pekt’ant, adj, looking for. 
rant, eks-pekt’o-rant, adj. causing expec- 
toration. 
rate, eks-pekt’o-rit, v. to spit. 
cy, eks-pé'di-en-si, adj. fitness; conveni- 


ence. 

nt, Sok ohne adj, advisable. 

; > eks’pé-dit, v. to quicken ; to help for- 

ward. 
| Bxpoll ace h’an, m. speed: an under- 
‘or exploration, war, covery, € 
"expeditions pé-dish’us, adj. quick, prompt. 

Exel, ye cers 0. ee drive out. 
Expend, els eks-pend’, v. to spend. 

eks-pen’dit-fir, n. what is expended. 


Expense, ok eks-pens’, 7. cost ; rime £ 
eks-pen’siv, adj. costl 

Experience, eks-per’i-ens, 7. knowledge gained; v. 
* _ to undergo; to suffer. 
_ Experiment, eks-per’i-ment, %, trial; essay. 
12 tal, eks-per-i-ment’al, adj. tentative; 

as an experiment. 

entalist, eks- per-i-ment’al-ist, m. one who 

Mr {a specialist. 

Expert, e rt’, adj. havirig special knowledge ; n. 
 'Explable, eks‘pi-abl, adj. that may be atoned for. 
Expiate, eks’pi-at, v. to atone for. 
. Expiatory, eks’pi-a-to-ri, adj. having power to 


atone. 
| Expiration, eks-pir-d’shun, ». termination; end; 
__ breathing outwardiy. 
- Expire, pele v. to die; to end. 
_ Expiry, eks-pir’i, n. termination. 
| Explain, eks-plin’, v. to make clear. 
oe “eks-plan-a’shun, n. act of making 
clear. 
Explanato ry, eks-plan’a-to- zt, adj, with explana- 
) ae 


egz-ert’, v. to strive; to labour. (practice. 


steam ; 
‘Bahaust, egs-bawst’, v. to weary; to expend; to 


egz- 
egz-hib’it, v. to anos n, the thing shown. 
) un, 7. a display; a public 
ate, egs-hil’er-At, v. to animate, {show. 


a egz-hort-a’shun, nn. @ SeMRIONS har- 
angue, 

“mean egs-hi-mi‘shun, v. the act of dis- 
interring. 


le, egz’il, n. the condition of being expelled 
ait ces -ist’ 

q eks'it. n. departure. 

z eks’-o-dus, %, @ going out. 

: G , eks-og’am-t, ®. marrying only oe 


gear eks’or-sism, n. the act of expelling evil 
egz-or'di-um, 7. an introductory por- 


Eeehive, eks’ple-tiv, adj. a redundant word ; an ; 


a 
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Explicable, eks'plik-abl, adj. ca moe of 

Explicit, eks-pli’sit, adj. clear; > "eect 

e, eks-pldd’, v. to burst forth: * to re: 

Exploit,” eks-ploit’, v. to work up for selfish 
m, 2 notable achievement. 


Hava ssi So exons, 
on, eks-pld’zhun, m. act of exp! 
Explosive, eks-pld’siv, n. a substance that 


cause an explosion. 


as an example. 
Export, eks-port’, v. to send abroad. BS S % 
ex’port, n. the thing e 


Exportation, eks-port-A’shun, ”. act of exporting. - 


erect — th 

e on; the act of exposing. 

Expositor, eks-poz’’ it-or, . one who expounds, 

Expository, eks-poz’it-o-ri, adj. explanatory, — 

seca rulato, es: pos ae v, ie oF laying bas 
ostre, eks-pd’zur, m. the act of laying 

Expound, eks-pownd’, ¥. to explain. : 


feature; look. 
Expressively, eks-pres Yiv-lt, adv, with expression. 
Expressly, eks-pres’If, adv. specially. £ 
Expulsion, eks-pul’shun, ». the act of expelling. 
Expunge, eks-punj’,-v. to wipe out. 


Exquisite, eks’kwiz-it, adj. delicate ; ety 
Extant, eks’tant, adj. in be’ 


out preparation. 
Extempore, eks-tem’po-ré, adv. without study, > 
Extemporize, eks-tem’po-riz, v. to speak off-hand, 


Extension, eka-ten ‘shun, 7. a stretching out.” 


hensive. 
Extenvate, eks-ten’t- At, v. to palliate, 
Exterior, eks-tér'i-or, adj. outer 
Exterminate, eks-ter'min-ft, v. to destroy. 
External, eks-tern’al, adj. outward. ft 
Externals, eks-ter’nalz, n. things outside or averk 
Extinct, eks-tingkt’, adj. extinguished ; not living, 
Extincteaur, eks-tingkt’er, m, an instrument for 
extinguishing fire. 
Extinction, eks-tingk’shun, 7. an extinguishing. 
Extinguish, eks-ting’gwish, v. to quench 
er, eks-ting’ gwish-er, n, that which ex- 
tinguishes. 
eks-ter’ pat, v. to root out or destroy. | 
Extol, eks-tél’, v. to praise. 
Extort, eks-tort’, v. to force from. 
Extortion, eks-torsh’ un, %. oppression, — 
Extortionate, aioe torutitin-at, Pa: oppressive. 
Extortioner, eks-tor’shun-er, n. one who extorts, 
Extra, eks’tra, adj. beyond what is usual. 
Extract, eks-trakt’, v. to draw out, 
Extract, eks’trakt, ‘Gs a thing extracted; a copy of 
a portion of a boo 
Extraction, eks-trak’ shun, n. the act of extracting, 
Extradition, eks-tra-dish’un, n. the yielding up of 
Haina from justice by one country to 
anoth 
Extrajudicial, cks-tra-ji-dish’al, adj. out of the 
customary legal course. {material universe, 
Extramundane, eks-tra-mun’dan, adj. beyond the 
Extramural, eks-tra-mfral, adj. outside the walls, 
Extraneous, eks-tra’né-us, adj. external. 
Extraordinary, eks- tra-or’din-ar-t, adj. unusual ; 
wonderful. (penditure. 
Extravagance, eks-trav’a-gans, n, excessive ex- 
Extravagant, eks-trav’i-gant, odj. lavish, un- 
reasonable. 
Extravaganza, eks-trav-a-gan‘za, mn. a burlesque, 
Extreme, eks-trém’, adj. remote, excessive. 
Extremity, eks-trenit-!, 2. the utmost limit. 


cated. 

Extricate, eks’tri-kit, v. to get out of; to set free. 
Extrinsic, eks-trin’ silk, adj, external. 
Extrnde, eks-trood’, v. to force out. 
Extrusion, eks-troo’ ‘shun, n. the act of expelling, 
Exuberance, eks-ii’ ber-ans, n. an overfiowing, 
Eexuberant; eks-ii’ber-ant, adj. abounding. 
Exudation, eks-ii-da’shun, 7. the act of discharging 

through the pores. 
Exude, eks-iid’, v. me ooze; to issue forth. a 


Exploration, eks-plé-ra’shun, ”. act of er. Go 


that will 
Exponent, eks-pd’nent, ‘n. @ person who stands 


Export, xported. 
Exportable, eks-port’abl, adj. that can be exported, 


Expose, eks-p6z, v. to lay bare; to place in danger. 
-zish’un, n. an explanation ; eso : 


Expression, eks-presh’un, 7. act of expression ; 


Expurgate, eks’pur-gat, v, to cleanse; to cut: out, 
Exsanguious, eks-sanz’ Fe ma adj. bl oodl e38, eka 
poraneous, chs. tenn pore’ rie-us, adj, with 


Extend, eks-tend’, v. to lengthen. os = 
Extensive, eks-ten’siv, adj. large; broad; ‘compre 
Extent, cks-tent’, n. compass; space, clat 


Extricable, eks’trik-abl, adj. that may be extri- 
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Exultant, egz-ult’ant, triumphant. Farcical, far‘sik-al, adj. ludicrous, vif i | 
Eyesore, i v0, n, esen at offensive to the eye. | Fardel, far’del, 2. a pack. 
Eye-tooth, i‘tooth, n, one of the two canine teeth. 


Eyry, é‘ri, n, nest of a bird of prey. 


F 


Fabian, Sebian. od. delaying ; pasting to the 
Fabian Society. {ing; a fiction. 

Fable, fa’bl, . a fictitious narrative of moral teach- 

Fabric, fab’rik, n. a textile cloth; a building. ~ 

Fabricate, fab’ Ti-kat, v. to put together; to make; 
to invent, 

Fabrication, fab’ri-kA’shun, ”. the thing fabricated. 

Fabulist, fab’i-list, n. a writer of fables, 

Fabulous, fab’a-lus, adj, false; wonderful, 

Facade, fas-ad’, n. the front of a building, 

Facet, fa’set, nm. a small surface or face. 

Facetiee, fi-sé’shi-é, n. humorous writings or say- 

Facetious, fa-sé’shus, adj. funny; witty. [ings. 

Facial, fa’shal, adj. connected with the face. 

Facile, fas’il, adj. easy: yielding. 

Facilitate, fa-sil'it-at, v. to make easy. 

Facility, fa-sil’it-i, n. pliancy, dexterity. 

Facsimile, fak-sim’‘i-lé, n. an exact copy. 

Yacton, fak’shun, mn. a contending body of per- 


antious, fak’shus, adj. disloyal; turbulent. 

Factitious, fak-tish’us, adj. artificial. 

Factor, fak’tor, n. an agent; a necessary element. 

Factorage, fak’ ‘tor-aj, n. factor’s commission, 

Factory, fak’to-ri, n. workshop; mill, 

Factotum, fak-to’tum, m. an agent of all work. 

Facula, fak’t-la, n. bright spot on the sun, 

Faculty, fak’ul-ti, ». mental power; special apti- 
tude; officers of a university. 

Feeces, fé-ceez, m, waste material discharged by 
the intestines, 

Fag-end, fag’end, , the loose end or refuse of a 

Fagot, fag’ot, nm, a bundle of plows, {thing. 

Fahrenheit, far’ én-hit, ~. the scale in common 
use in Britain for measuring temperatures. 

Faience, fa‘’yens, n. painted pottery. 

Failure, fail’ir, n. defeat; decay; insolvency; 

Fain, fan, adj adj, joyful; willing. {stopnage, 

Faineant, fa‘nyang, adj. inactive; ». do-nothins. 


. Faint, fant, v. to swoon; adj, weak: feeble; in- 


distinct. ‘ 
Fairy, fa’ri, m. a small supernatural being who 
-. could enchant human beings. 
Fait acanrenl, fat’ ic-kom-plé, », an accomplished 


fac’ 
Faith, fith, n, Sen fidelity. 
Faithful, fath'ful, adj. true: mek 
Faithless, faith’ les, adj. false; disloyal. 
Fakir, fa‘ker, n, an Indian Stee mendicant, 


Falcate, fal’kat, v. to bend like a sickle, 


Falchion, fawl’shun, m. a short bent sword. 
Falcon, faw’kn, », a trained hawk. 


' Falconer, faw’ k-ner, nm, & trainer of faleons, 


Paleopns, 1 fawk’n-ri, ». the art of hunting with 
faleo 
Faldsiool, fawld’ stool, m. a folding stool, 
Fallacious, fal-i‘shus, adj. misleading; delusive. 
Fallacy, fal’a-si, a. something deceptive. 
Faillible, fal’ibl, adj. liable to err. 
Fallow, fal’, adj. untilled. 
Falsehood, fawls’hood, », a lie. 
Falsetto, fawl- set’o, ”. a voice above the natural 
Falsity, fawl’si-fi, v. to make false, (compass, 
Falsity, fawl-sit-f, m. a false statement. 
Falter, fawl’ter, v. to hesitate. 
Familiar, fam-il’ yer, adj. intimate. 
Familiarity, fam-il-i-ar’it-1, n, intimate intercourse. 
Famine, fam’in, n. extreme scarcity. 
Famish, fam’ ish, v. to starve, 
Famous, fi’mus, adj, renowned. 
Fanatic, fan-at’ ilk, n, a zealot, 
Fanatical, fan-at’ il-al, adj, wild; unreasoning. 
Fanaticism, fan-at‘i-sism, 1, wild religious en- 
thusiasm, 
Fancy, fan‘si, n. imagination; taste; v, toimagine. 
Fandango, fan-dan’ £0, 2. a Spanish dance, 


. Fane, fain, n. a temple; a weathercock. 


Fanfare, fan’ far, nm, flourish of trumpets. 

Fantaronade, fan’far-on-ad, 1. bluster. 

Fang, fang, ». tooth; tusk: claw. 

Fanlight, fan’lit, n,-2 fan-shaped window. 

Fannel, fan’l, ». a banner, 

Fantasia, fan-ta’zi-a, », a fanciful musical com- 
position. 

Fantastical, fan-tas’tik-al, adj. whimsical ; imagin- 


_ Fantasy,’ fan’ ta-si, 7. a fancy; imagination, fary. 
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Fare, far, v. to get; to happen; 2. price of transit. . 
Farewell, far-wel’, al &@ parting good wish. 
ppoag far-fecht’, adj. unnatural; foreed.. 


Baro, £8 ima wae a disorderly mass, 

, far-ra’go, n. a 

Farrier, far‘i-er, n. a horse-shoer: a ey els doctor. 
Farrow, far‘’r6, n. a litter of pigs. 


Farthing, farthing, ‘. smell coin, quarter of 3. 


Partingsle, far’ thing-gal, n. a hoop for distending 
a lady’s dress. 3 
Fascicle, fas’ikl, n. a small bundle; a cluster. 


Fashion, fas‘hun, 7. the prevailing style. custom ; 3 
cut or form. ; 

Fashionable, fash’un-abl, adj. in the first mode, 

Fast-day, fast’da, n. a holy day of fasting. 2 

Fasten, fas’n, v. to make fast. 

— fas-tid‘i-us, adj. hard to please; too 


PIE sy pee adj. speed ; 

Fatal, fo teks adj. deadly ; to fate; 
mo 

fa’tal-izm, n. the theory that all things 

are foreordained. 

Fatality, ek n. a fatal occurrence, 

Fated, fa‘ted, adj. destined; doomed, 

Father, fa’ther, n. male parent, 

Fatherland, fa‘ther-land, n. the land of one’s an- 

Fatherly, fa’ther-li, adj, paternal. {cestors. 

Fathom, fath’om, x. a nautical measure (6 feet); . 
v. to get to the bottom of. 

Fathomless, fath’om-les, adj. bottomless. 

Fatigue, fa-tég’, n. weariness from exertion, 

oe fat'ling, mn. a young fatted animal, 
Fatten, fat’n, v. to make fat. 

Fatty, fat’l, adj. greasy 

Fatuity, fa-ti'it-1, n. stupidity; mental feebleness, 

Fatuous, fat’ a-us, adj. foolish. 

Fauces, faw’séz, n, the top part of the throat. 

Faucet, faw’ set, n..@ pipe, peg, or tap for letting 
liquor out of a barrel. 

Fault, fawlt, n, error, blemish, 

Faun, Lge nm. & mythological protector of shep- 
herds who had the legs and tail of.a goat, 

Fauna, faw’na, 2. the animals. of a country, dis- 
trict, or period. 

Favour, fa’ver, n. patronage; 
partiality. 

Favourable, fa’ ver-abl, adj. advantageous. 

Favourite, fa’ver-it, . a person or thing in favoug 

Favouritism, f&’ver-it-izm, n. partiality. 

Fawn, fawn, v. to cringe; to flatter; m. a young 

Fay, fa, n. a small fairy. (deer,. 

Fealty, fé’al-ti, . fidelity. 

saa Fos féz-I-bil’it-1, n, quality of being prac 


Feat, fét, . a remarkable achievement. 

Feather, feth’er, nm, one-of. a large number of 
growths that cover birds; a plume, 

Feathery, feth’er-t, adj. covered with, or similar to. 
feathers. [alty; the countenance. 

Feature, fét’iir, n. prominent external sign; apeci- 

Rebesnges feb’ri-fiij, , medicine that mitigates 


Febrile, fé’bril, adj. connected with fever. 
Fecial, fé’si-al, adj. relating to heralds, f 
Feckless, fek’ Tess, adj. spiritless, . 
Feeoula, fek’ ‘ila, n. pageay sediment, ‘ 
Fecund, fek’und, adj. fi 
Feoundate, fek’ wurde an v ie make fruitful, 
Fecundity, fek-un’di-ti, n. fruitfulness. __. 
Federal, fed’er-al, adj, relating to a league or 
federation, 


soap fed’er-al-ist, n. a supporter of federal- 


Federative, fed’er-i-tiv, adj. leagued together. - 
Fee, fé, n. recompense; reward; freehold inherit= 
Feeble, f@’bl, adj. weak. [ance, 
Feel, fél, ». to perceive by touch ; tobe affected, 
Feeling, ‘fling, n, the sense of. touch ; emotion, 
Feign, fan, v, to pretend, ; 
Feint, fant, nm. & pretence, > ey acd 
Felicitate, fe-lis’ it-dt, v. to congratulate. 7 


Belicitons, fe-lis’it-us, adj, happy; plein suite 
abie, 


rapidity. 
according 


Cot eel ew 


encouragement ; 


| 


4 
“y 


ee po peep Soe 
a adj. savage; fierce. 

fer‘an-din, n. a fabric of silk and wool. 
Festoous, fer’e-us, adj. 


fer-i'jin-us, adj. partaking of iron. 
iz > pape aR gs 


Ferry, fert, v. across water: m. the 
‘ place where aiesdnie tes ferried. 

ot egy teed n, zeal. 

‘Fescue, ‘fes’kt, 


AoA anges v, to make fertile, 
Ee 
n. & species of grass; a letter 


, 2. & rod or ruler. 

fervent ad. warm Oe 

pointer. 
* Festal, fes’tal, adj. Se ee 
eee val, 8 Telia feat feast. 
+ Xe ; a 

_Festoon, fes-toon’, », a suspended garland. 
Pa fech, v. to go for and get. 


n, feast; a summer entertainment. 
‘tish, n. an object of supposed divine 


f€’tish-izm, n. . fetich-worship. 

Fotoe fé’tid, adj. rancid; stinking. (pastern. 

fet‘lok, n. the hai tuft behind a horse’s 

Bette - Fea eee v. to restrain. 
et'l, v. 

Feud, fi 


qs 


(newspaper. 

the story part of a 

Fever, fé’ ver, n. see Dicti onary Of Health Section. 
_ Fewness, fii’ness, adj, smallness of number. 

1 , fa, stg fated, bewitched. 

7 4n’si, . one who is ngaged to be 


Fiat, fYat, n. a solemn command. 
Fibre, fi’br, n. workable tissue, animal or vege- 
table, a3 wool, flax, silk, ete 


ie Se Be a thin piece of material worn by 
the opening at the top of a frock. 
changeable. 


un, %. an 3 romance. 
as tish’t ‘a adj. imaginary; false. 
Fiddle, os ‘2. a violin 


dling, fid’ling, adj. the act of playing a violin; 


= palit 2. peerage ied 2 duty. 
“jet, 2. move 
‘Fiduciary, Aidt Shia Ti, n. one who holds in trust. 


», fi, excl. = 
féf, na alstecr (ground. 
Field, féld, n. an renciined piece of land; battle- 


j ». , 
# é 
| md re. = i 


fas i - 


. Ficlifare, fé1d'far, nm. & species of large thrush. 


made of, or relating to, | 
Perret, fore, kind of wesse! 0. to'make close | 


‘Field-book, féld’book, n, ® book used by’ 


Field Marshal, , (bi highest rank in 


Fifer, fi’fer, n. a fife player. 

Fight, fit, nm. a contest; v. to contend. 
Figment, fig‘ment, #. an invention, 
Figurative, fig’i-ra-tiv, adj. metaphorical, 
Figure, fig’iir, ». form; outline: price, 
Figured, fie'tind, adj. marked with figures or de- 


Figurehead, fiyGr-hed, n. the figure on a ship's 


Filament, fil’a-ment, n, a slender thread, 

Filamentous, fil-i-ment’us, adj. thread-like. . 

Filatory, fil’A-to-rf, n. a thread-spinning machine. 

zaetere. fil’a-tir, n. the reeling of silk. 

Filbert, fil’bert, n. cultivated hazel nut. + 
Filch, filch, v. to steal. 

File, fil, n. a rasping instrument; a receptacle for 
papers; a line of soldiers; v. to work with 2 


Filibuster, fil’l-bus-ter, m. a lawless adventurer; 
one who tries to hold up legislation by making 
an endless speech, 

fil’i-gré, n. ornamental work in gold and 
silver threads. 


Fillibeg, fil’i-beg, n. the kilt. 
ae ae, to flip; todrive. -= ange) 
Filly, n. & young mare. : 
Filter, fil’te liquid purifyi tue 
. Tr, n. a liqu ying apparatus: vw. 
Filth, filth, . foul matter, [to pica my 
Filtrate, fil’trat, v. to filter; n. result bit a 2d 
Final, fi’nal, adj. last; conclusive. 
Finale, fin-4']4, n. the "last item at a concert. 2 
Finality, fi-nal’it-1, n. the condition of being final. 
Finance, fi-nans’, n. money affairs; revenue. — 7 
Financial, fin-an ‘shal, sagt relating to finance. 
, fi-nan’sér, 2. one who deals in funds, 
revenues, etc. 
Finch, finsh, n. a genus of birds. - 
Fine, fin, n. penalty; adj. elegant, beautiful. 
Finer, fi’ner, 7. one who refines me tals, 
Finery, fi’ner-i, 7. fine attire; jewels, ete. 
Finesse, fin-es’, 7. artifice ; trickery, 3 
“— ae f-al, n. a terminating bunch of foliage 
are 
Finical, fin’ik-al, adj. C rare : affected. 
Finis, fi‘nis, n. the end 
fin’ish, v. to conclude; to perfect. 
Finite, fi’nit, adj. limited; bounded. 
Fiord, fyord, n. & rock-bound inlet. 
Fir, fer, n. a cone-bearing tree. 
Fire-arms, fir’‘arms, n. weapons discharged by ex- 
plosives {extinguishing fires. 
Fire-brigade, fir’brig-id, n. a body organised for 
Fire-damp, fir'damp, n. an explosive gas found in 
a age a P (water for ae out ine 
Fire-engine, en-jin, n. an engine for pumping 
Fireman, fir’man, ». a member of a fire-brigade 
Virewouth, fir’werks, n. preparations of powder, 
ete., for display. 
Firkin, fer’kin, n. a quarter barrel. 
Firm, ferm, adj. decided, strong; 1. a business 
partnership. 
Firmament, fer’mi-ment, n. the sky. 
Firman, fer’man, n. a Turkish decree. 
Firstling, ferst’ling, n. the first produce of animals. 
First-rate, ferst/rit, adj. of the first excellence. 
Firtb, ferth, n, the mouth of a river. 
Fiscal, fis’kal, adj. relating to revenue. 
Fishery, fish’er-f, ». the fishing business; 
where fish are caught. 
Fishmonger, fish‘mung-er, . a dealer in fish. 
Fishy, fish’i, adj. fish-like; doubtful. 
Fission, fizh’un, 7. cleavage. 
Fissure, fizh’ir, . a cleft.;’ a chasm. 
Fist, fist, n. the clen clenched hand. 
Fisticufis, fist’i- , 2, blows} boxing. 
icra fist’ ian n, a deep ulcer, 
chet, 2. a polecat. 
Fite fit’ful, adj. sp 


} Fitness, fit’ness, n. sat Eebiity ; condition of being 


Fixity, fiks‘it-i, n, state of being fixed. [qualified. 
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Fillet, fil’et, n. a band; alice of mest of fal 
without bone 


film, m. a thin skin or thread, a a 4 


place 


a 
& 


bf 


- Flaccid, flak’sid, adj. weak ; 


Flageolet, flaj’o-let, m. a reed instrument. 
- Flagitious, fia-jish’us, adj, excessively wicked. 
Flagon, flag’on, ». a drinking vessel. 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDI. A : 


Fixtate, fiks’ tir, , something fixed; an appointed 

Fizz, fiz, v. to male a hissing sound. [day. 
Flabbergast, flib‘er-gist, v. to surprise greatly. 
Flabby, flab’f, 7. loose ; ‘soft. a) 


Flag, flag, v. to grow weak; to cover with flag- 
stones; 7, & banner; the 

Flagellants, flaj’el-ants, m. a religious sect who 
scourged themselves. 

Flagellate, flag’el-at, v. to scourge or whip. — 


bg: eter fli’grans, ». the condition of being 
flag 

t, flagrant, adj. notorious; growing. 
Flag-ship, flag’ship, n. a ship that carries the 
admiral‘s flag, 


-Fiail, fal, n. a threshing instrument. 


Flake, flak, n,a@ small thin layer of anything. 

Flaky, fli AD/IEt, adj. composed of flakes. 

Flambeau, flam’ b6, n. a torch. 

Flamboyant, flam-boi‘ant, adj. flame-like. 

Flame, fiam, ”. blaze; v. to blaze. 

Flammiferous, flam-if’ er-us, adj. flame-engender- 
ing. 


Flan, flan, 2, an open pastry case containing fruit. 


Flango, fianj, n. the raised edge of a wheel. 

Flank, flangk, . the side of anything. 

Flannel, flan’el, n. a warm woollen texture. 

Flap-jack, flap’jak, n. a pancake. 

Flare, flar, v. to flash unsteadily. 

Flaring, fla’ring, adj. burning fitfully; gaudy. 

Flash, v. to flame suddenly; 7, a burst of light. 

Flashy, flash’i, edj. showy; dazzling, 

Flask, flask, n, a drinking vessel, 

Flasket, flask’et, », a fiask in which food is served. 

Flatter, flat’er, v. to praise unduly. 

Flatulence, flat’i-lens, ». wind on the stomach. — 

sg 4 Sawant v, to display showily; to wave in 

ee W! 

Fiautist, flaw’tist, n. flute-player. 

Flavour, fla’ver, ». relish; taste; 
flavour to. 

Maw, flaw, n,a defect; a fault. 

Flax, flaks, n, plant yielding a fibre from which flax 

Flaxen, flaks’en, adj. fair; like flax, {is made. 

Flay, fla, v. to tear off the skin, 

Flea, 16, m, a small blood-sucking insect. 

Fleck, flek, mn. a spot; v. to spot. 

Flection, flek’shun, ». act of bending, 

Fledge, flej, v, to furnish with feathers, 

Fledgling, fiej‘ling, n. a young bird. 

Flosce, flés, n. a sheep’s coating of wool, 

Fleecy, flés’i, adj, woolly. 

Fleer, flér, v. to mock, 

Fleet, tlt, adj, swift; m. a navy. 

Fleeting, fot’ ing, adj, passing. 

Flesh, flesh, m, the substance which covers the 
bones of animals, 

Fleshly, fiesh‘lf, adj. carnal. 

Flexible, fleks’i-bl, adj. pliant, 

Flexile, fleks‘il, adj. pliable, 

Flexion, flek’ shun, nm. a bend. 

Flexuous, fleks’i-us, adj, winding; tortuous, 

Mexure, fleks‘iir, n, a bending. 

Flicker, flick’er, v. to flutter; to waver, 

Flight, flit, 2, act of flying. 

Flighty, fi’ tt, adj. giddy; fanciful. 

Flimsy, flim’‘si, adj, weak} spiritiess ; thin, 

Flinch, flinsh,'v. to shrink, 

Fling, fling, v, to throw; », a-dance. 

Flint, », a stone of extreme hardness. 

Flip, flip, ». spiced hot drink; v, to fillip. 

Flippant, flip’ant, adj. pert; saucily: fluent, 

Flit, flit, v. to fly ; to remove. 

litch, flich, m, the side of a pic, cured, 

Float, flot, v. to swim; n..a raft. 

Floataze, fid’tij, n. that which floats, 

Flocculent, flok’ki-lent, adj. woolly; tufty. 

Flock, flok, n. a collection of animals; ; & com- 
pany; v. to congregate, 

Flockmaster, flok‘mis-ter, 2. a sheep- -owner, 

Floo, f16, , floating ice. 

Flood, fiud, n, an inundation; v. to overflow. 

Floor, flor, 2. the part of a room on which people 
stand; a level area, ; 

Flop, fion, v. to collapse; to fall limply. 

Floral, fid’ral, adj. pertaining to flowers. 

Slopesosice, flor-es’ ens, ”. a bursting into floral 

, oom, 

Floriculture, flor-i-kult’ir,. 2, the art of flower 

Florid, flor’id, adj. Dump conred, [culture. 


v. to give 
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ENGLISH pictiowany 
Floriform, fi5‘ri-form, adj. flower-shaped. 
Florin, flor’in, n, a two-shilling piece. 4 
Florist, ag m, one Who grows Or Sells flowers. 
Floss, flos, #, loose silk. 4 
Behan a akan, og page te 
1 f. &S 
Flotsam, flot’sam, . goods cast one swept from a 
vessel into the sea and found floating. — 
Flounce, flowns, ”. a plaited strip round a skirts 
v. to move impatiently. 


| Flounder, flown’der, v. to struggle helplessly... 


Flour, ee n, finely ground wheat 3. any soft 
ler. 

Flourish, flur‘ish, », to thrive: to display showily: F 
to blow a trumpet; to make ornamental 

Flout, fowt,# to mock. 

Flower, fiow’er, 2. the bloom of a plant. 
Fluchuate, fluk’tii-at, v. to rise and fall. 

Fine, fli, n, a connecting passage with a chimney. 

Fluency, floo’en-si, n, readiness of speech. b 

Fiuff, fluf, n. fibrous dust. 

Fluid, floo’id, n. a liquid. [a lucky chance strokes 4 

Fluke, flook, ”. a fish; the hook part or an anchor. 

Flume, floom, n, an artificial water channel, 

Flummery, flum’er-i, m. nonsense; a sour jelly 
made from oat husks, 

Flunkey, flungk’!, n. a liveried servant; a fawning 

Flunkeyism, fiunk’!-izm,, ». servility. {person. 

Flurry, fler’i, n. a confused agitation, 

Flush,. flush, n. a rush-of blood to, the cheeks; 
Seen v. to startle; adj. level with what 

oins, 

Flaster, flus’ter, n. confusion ; hurry clatter. 

Flute, floot, n. a musical pipe. 

Fluting, floot’ing, n. fluted articles. i 

Flutter, fiut’er, ». to move quickly; to excite. . 

Fluvial, floo’vi-al, adj. pertaining toa river. 

Flux, fluks, n, the act of flowing 

Fluxible, fluks’ibl, adj. capable of being melted, 

Fluxion, fluk’shun, n, a discharge, 

Fly, fii, v. to move with wings; to depart sud- 
denly; ». a winged insect. 

Fly-blow, fli’bl6. 2. a fly’s egg, : 

Fly-boat, fli-bdt, n.a narrow swift boat. 

Fly-wheel, fii’ wheel, n. a large wheel for oqwnliiags 

the motion of machinery. 

Foal, fl, ». the young of a mare or ass, 

Foam, fom, a. a froth. 

Fob, eS Tu watch-pocket. ; 

Focal, fo’kal, adj. relating to a focus. 

Focus, fore, n, point to which rays converge. 

Fodder, fod’er, ». cattle food, 

Fog, fog, m. thick mist; a second crop of grass, 

Fogbank, fog’ bangk, n. a mass of sea fog, 

Fogey, fO’gi, n. an old-fashioned dull fellow. 

Foggy, fog’t, adj. misty. 

Foible, foi’bl, %, a moral weakness. 

Foil, foil, v. to defeat; nm. metal leaf. 

Foist, foist, v, to pass off, 

Fold,” fold, v. to enfold; to lay one part on an- 
other; 7. an enclosed space, 


| Folder, fold’er, n, a folding instrument, 


Foliaceous, fol-i-a’ shus, adj. pertaining to leaves. _ 

Foliage, f0'll-ai, n. leaves. 

Foliate, f6'li-it, n. to make into leaf form, 

Foliation, f0-li-8’ shun, 2, the leafing process, 

Folio, f6'li-o, n. a book comprising two leaves to. 
the sheet, 

Folklore, fok’lér, m. the study of ancient customs. 

Folkmote, fdk’ mot, mn, an Anglo-Saxon es ea 
assembly. 

Follicle, fol’i’d, n. a gland; a seed-vessel. : 

Pallew,.4 fol’d, v,. to go after; ; to practise; to 
mitate, 

Foment, fd-ment’,v, apply warm lotions; to incite. 

Fomentation, fd-ment-a’shun, ..a compress of 
either hot or cold water to relieve infamma- 


tion 
Ponta, ‘fond’l, v. to caress. 
Font, font, m. vessel. used for ey 
equipment of one sort of printing type. 
Fool, fool, n. a weak-minded person ; a jester. 
Foolery, fool’ er-!, 2. folly. - 2% 
Foolhardy, fool-hard-t, an rash 7 
ieee fools’kap, ”. paper cut 13, inches in. 
en 
Foot, foot, . the extremity of the leg; the part on’ 
which a thing stands; 12 inches, ; 
Footpad, foot’pad, 2, a robber on foot, : a 


an- 


| Footrule, foot‘rool, v, a foot measure, ote 


Footstep, foot’step, m. a footmark. 
Fop, ”. a dandy. : 
Foppery, fop’er-i, n. vanity in. n dress, : 


ras 
oe? < 


> oi 


» fos-d’ri-al, ‘Durtowing 
fos’ ter, v. to’ rk i 


, fos’ter-son, n. boy brought 
-_-parents not his own. : 
Foul, ho adj. impure, unfair, stormy. : 

foo’mart, n. the polecat. ; resis. 
Found, fownd, v. to originate; to endow: tocast 
Foundation, fownd-a’shun, ”. base; groundwork. aa 
= er, fownd’er, v. to sink; 7”. one who estab- rae 

“4 3 


Foundling, fownd’ling, ®. a deserted child. fr 

Foundry, fown’drt, n. place where metal castings 
are made. 

Fountain, fown’tin, m. a natural or artificial 
spring of water; the source of a thing. - 

Fowl, fowl, n. a domesticated bird. , 

Fowler, fow'ler, n. a hunter or shooter of wild fowl. 

Fowling-piece, fow’ling-pés, », gun for small shot. 

5, & ae nm, a doglike animal that'is hunted for 


Foxglove, foks’gluv, S. ay plant with glove-like 
Foxy, foks’l, adj, cunt lowers. 
Foyer, Foi-a’, n. vestinals of a hotel, ‘hall, or 


_ Force, fors, ; > power; *.t0 com’ 
gee ‘fors'mét, n, meat ‘henna fe. for 


‘or’seps, 1. a surgical pincers for grasping. 
orate, ore ibl, adj. with vigour; by force. 
ag where water can be crossed by 


ly. 
Foren; "to peeare: to arm mat 
e 
bode, fSr-bid’, v. to feel 8 presentiment of 
Forecast, for-kast”, v. to en to predict. 
fi » %, & predictio: 
. %. the raised atk at the front 


j "for’fa-ther, m. & male ancestor, 
f6r-fend’, v. to avert. 


agent v. togive up; to forbear, 
fdr-gon’, adj. concluded beforehand. 


ér’grownd, nm. the front portion of a 


, for-hand’ed, adj. in advance. 
“Forehead. for'hed, n. the brow. 


Bie 


Foreland, for‘land, n. a headland. 


for’man, n, the 
nals. 


Forerunner, for-run’ ner, %. a harbinger. 


(low water marks. 


_ Forestall, for-stawl’, v. to anticipate. 
Forester, for’est’er, ”. a forest keeper. 
fdr’ tast, n. anticipation. 
retell, fir-tel’, v. to ob gg 
orethought, for’ . %. thought for the future, 


fdr’top, x. pintform at head of foremast. 


fdér-wawrn’, v, to warn beforehand. 
- Forfeit, fur’fit, v. to lose a right by an offence, 


a 


form; to counterfeit. 
 Forger, forj’er, n. one guilty of forgery. 
Forgery, fdrj‘er-t, n. the crime of counterfeitinc. 
_ Forget, for-get’, v. to lose memory of; to neglect. 
q Rpeiee: for-giv’, to overlook: to pardon. 
: riveness, for-ziv’nes, n. pardon. 
’ Byorlars, for-lorn’, adj. wretched; forsaken. 
Formal, for’mal, "adj. according to form or Cere- 
mony. 
} Pormative, form’&-tiv, adj. giving form. 
% rmer, form’er, 427. before in time or order. 
rmic, form’ik, adj. relating to ants. 
' Formidable, for’mid-abl, adj. strong; fearful, 
Formula, for’mii-la, n. a prescribed form. 
Formulary, for’mit-lar-t, n. book of forms. 
pmomranlate, form’t-lat, ©. to express in precise 


Deentionee, forni-kat, v. to act immorally. 

-Forsake, for-sik’, v. to abandon. 

_Forsooth, for-sooth’, adv, certainly; truly. 

" Forswear, for-swir’. v. to deny on oath; to swear 
es ‘Fort, fort, n, @ small fortress. {falsely. 

' Forte, forta, n. that for which one has a special 

_ Forte, for’ta, adj. and adv. loud. {aptitude. 
_ Forthooming, forth-kum’‘ing, adj. on the point of 


pearing. 
Forthwith, forth-with’, adv. at once. 
Fortification, for-tif-ik-a’shun, . defensive works. 
- Fortitude, for'ti-tid, n, strength to endure. 
_ Fortress, fort’res, n. a fortified position. 
_ Fortuitous, for-ti'it-us, adj. occurring by chance. 
_ Fortunate, for’ti-nat, adj. jucky; successful. 
- ‘Fortune, for’tiin, n. one’s lot; wealth; success. 
Forum, fd’rum, 7.2 market place ; a court. 
_ Forward, for’ werd, adj. in front; ready ; ee 
 tuous, § 
3 ‘orwardness, for’ werd-ness, n. _pertness ; Teadi- 
OSS, fos, m, a moat. 
"Fossil, foa’il, n. petrified remains, 


xe : y 
+ 2 Ay ug Bx 
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:, 


Siorensio, £0-ren’sik, adj. pertaining ‘to’ legal tri-| 
i a, for-sé’, v. to anticipate; to know before- 


_oreuor, for’shdr, n. the part between high and 
" for-short’en- -ing, n, the representa- 


Forge, forj, 7. ‘a furnace; blacksmith’s shop; v. to 


Place of entertainment. 
fra-ka’, n. a disturbance. 


Fractious, frak’shus, adj. quarrelsome. ; 
break. 


Foreign, for’in, adj. pertaining to reer ype | Fragile, 1, hed pig) cree 
row. Fragment, frag’ment, n. a piece. 

\ Forelock, fér'lock, n. a lock of hair overhanging | 
leading man; an over- 


ce, fri’grans, n. pleasant to the smell.” 
4 fra’ grant, adj. of pleasing odour, 


Fragrant, ; 
Frail, fral, adj. weak. = 


Frailty, fral’ ti, n. weakness. © = 
Frame, fram, n. a border; v. to shape. 
Framework, frim’werk, 7. an outline: “a “ition, 
France, franck, n. a French and Belgian eoin, - 
Franchise, fran’ chiz, n. privilege; right of voting. 

Franciscan, fran-sis’kan, @ Franciscan friar, - 
Frank, adj. open; generous; candid, 


Arabian resin, 
Frantic, fran’tik, adj, mad; raving. 
Frap, frap, ». to strike. : 
Fraternal, fra-ter‘nal, adj. brotherly. 
Fraternise, fra’ter-niz, v. to associate like brothers. 
Fraternity, fra-ter’nit-t, n. state of brotherhood. 


a brother’s murderer. 
Fraud, frawd, ”. imposture; trickery. 
Fraudulent, fraw’di-lent, adj, dishonest. 
Fraught, frawt, n. charged with: loaded; full. 
Freak, frék, n. caprice; a monstrosity. 
Freakish, er adj, capricious. : 
Freckle, frek’l, n. a brown skin-spot; v. to spot. 
Freebooter, ‘fit’ hoo- -ter, m, one who robs and 
pillages. 
Freeborn, fré’born, adj. born of free parents. 
Freedman, fréd’man, 7. liberated slave. 
Freedom, fré’dom, m. liberty; licence; undue 
familiarity, {free from guidance. 
Freehand, fré’hand, adj. drawing with the hand 
Freehold, fré’hold, 2. property in absolute owner- 


ship. 
Fresholder, fré’holder, n. the owner of a freehold. 
Freeman, fré’man, ”. & man enjoying liberty; the 
holder of a civic privilege. 
Freestone, fr2’ston, n. stone that admits of free 
cutting; lime, éand, or grit stone. 
Freethinker, fré‘thingk-er, n. a sceptic, 
Freewill, fré-wil’, n. freedom to exercise the will. 
Freeze, fréz, v. to harden into ice. 

Freight, frat, n. cargo; goods in transport. 
Freightage, frat’ij, n. fee chargeable for freight. 
Frenzy, fren‘zt, adj. violent mental agitation. 
Frequency, fré-kwen-si, 1. oft repetition, 
Frequent, fré’kwent, adj, often occurring. 
Fresco, fres’ko, n. painting upon plaster. 
Fresh-blown, adj. just budded. 
ieee Wear! et, m. a pool, or stream of fresh 


Heeshtnad, fresh’man, ”. & first- -year university 
student. {sea-water, 

Freshwater, fresh’waw-ter, 7. inland water, not 

Fret, fret, v. to wear away; to irritate; to sorrow. 

Fretiul, fret‘fool, adj. peevish. 

Biome fret’ werk, nm, ornamental perforated 


Friable, ¥ vabl, adj, crumbly. 


Fracas, 

Fraction, frak’ shun, n,asmall piece; any pastofa 
un 
Fracture, frakt’ir, n. a breakage of bone; v. to 


cense, frangk’ in-sens, ”, @ sweet-smelling 


Fatricide, fra’tri-sid, m. the murder of a brohes: 


~Fumble, fum’bl, v. to grope about; 
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Friar, fri‘er, n.a mendicant monk. © -—=—s«| Fume, fim, ”, smoke; heat: v. to get into a rage... 
Friary, fri‘ar-t, 0. a monastery. ~ Syeieey Fumigate, fi’mi-gat, v. to cleanse with smoke. ; 
Fribble, frib’l, v. to trifle; . one who trifles. | Funambulate, fim-am’bi-lit, v. to walk on a rope.:, 
Fricassee, frik-as-sé’, n. a stew of fowl, etc. Funambulist, fin-am’bi-list, n, a rope~ . 


Friction, frik’shun, ». the act of rubbing; un- 
._ pleasant relations. 

Friend, frend, ”, an intimate associate; a Quaker. 
Friendship, frend’ship, n. mutual regard. 


Frieze, fréz, n. a coarse cloth; an ornamented 


space below the cornice, 
Frigate, frig’at, n. a two-batteried warship. 
Fright, frit, n. sudden terror; an absurd figure. 
Frighten, frit’en, v. to make afraid. 


‘Frigid, frij’id, adj. stiff; cold. 


» fril, n. a ruffle, 


Fringe, frinj, n. ornamental bordering; the edge. 


Frippery, frip’er-i, n. tawdry finery. 

Frisk, frisk, v. to play about; to gambol. 

Frisket, fris’ket, ™. frame for holding paper while 
being printed. 

Frisky, fris’ki, adj. lively; frolicsome. 

Frith, frith, x. a narrow inlet; a forest. 

Fritter, frit’er, ». a small pancake; wv. to waste 


__ time. 
Frivolity, friv-ol’it-!, n. heedless gaiety. 
Frivolous, friv’ul-us, adj. trifling. 
Frizzle, friz’l, v. to put in curls. 
Frock, frok, ». a loose outer garment. 
Frog, frog, ». amphibian reptile; 
braiding; part of hoof. fs 
Frolic, frol’ik, adj. merry; . gaiety. 
Frolicsome, frol-ik-sum, adj. sportive; gay, 
Frond, frond, n. the leafy expansion of palms and 
ferns. [v. to face. 


ornamental 


Froward, fro’werd, adj. perverse, self-willed, 

Frown, frown, v, to | to knit the 
brows. (fruit. 

Fructescence, frukt-es’ens, . ripening time for 

Fructiferous, frukt-if’er-us, adj, fruit-bearing. 

Fructify, fruk’ti-fl, v, to fertilise. 

Frugal, froo’gal, adj. economical. 

Frugality, froo-gal’it-t, », thrift; economy. 

Frugiferous, froo-jif’er-us, adj, fruit-yielding. 

Fruit, froot, n. edible part of a plant that contains 

. the seed; produce. 

Fruitorer, froo’ter-er, m. a fruit seller. 

Fruition, froo-ish’un, %, enjoyment; possession; 


ality. 

Fruitless, froot’les, adj. useless; barren. 

Frumenty, froo’men-ti, ». food made of wheat and 
milk boiled together. 

D, frump, n, a dowdy. 

Frustrate, frus-trat’, v. to foil; to defeat, 

Fry, fri, v. to cook in a pan over a fire; . swarm 
of young fish, 

Fuchsia, fii’shi-’, n. a plant bearing red flowers, 

Fuddile, fiid'’l, v. to make drunk, 

Fudge, fudj, m. nonsense. 

Fuel, fu’el, n, material for fire. 

Fugacious, fii-gi’shus, adj, fleeting. 

, fug-i, adj. close; stuffy. 

Fugie-warrant, fi’gi-wor’ant, », writ to arrest an 
absconder, 

Fugitive, fi’jit-iv, ». one who has escaped; one 
who flies from justice; adj. uncertain; frag- 
mentary. 

Fugleman, fii’gl-man, ». a soldier who acts as 
leader for others on drill; a ringleader. 

Fugue, fig, x. a musical composition in which one 
part follows or answers another, 

Fulcrum, ful’krum, ». a support-for a lever. 

Fulfil, fool-fil’, v. to achieve; to complete, 

Fulfilment, fool-fil‘ment, n. completion, 

Fulgency, ful’jen-st, n. lustre; brightness. 

Fuller, fool’er, 2. one who bleaches cloth. 

Fullness, fool’nes, n. the state of being full. 

r, ful’mar, ”. a species of petrel, 
Fulminate, ful’min-at, v. to thunder; to explode. 
Fulsome, ful’som, adj, nauseous. 

Fulvous, ful’vus, adj, tawny, 


to handle 
clumsily, 


Con het y a a ee ae a 


tare 
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ONARY 


function. : ia ox 
Functionary, fungk’shun-ar-!, m. one who dis-- 
charges certain functions. 


t, fund’i-ment, n. the seat of the body. . 
tal, fund-d-ment’al, adj. essential: ; 


primary. 
Fundus, fun’dus, x. the bottom of a thing. | 
Funeral, fii‘ner-al, n. burial, . 
Funereal, fii-né’re-al, adj: dismal; mournful. 
teria ah a oe movables, 
Fungoid, fung’goi j. like a fungus. rq 
Fungus, fung’gus, n. @ spongy parasitic growth, , 
as mushrooms. ; i 
Funicle, fa‘nikl, n. a fibre or cord, 
Funicular, fi-nik’i-lar, adj. fibrous; n. a cable> 


railway. 
Funk, fungk, n. fright; v. fo shrink from; to fear. . 
Funnel, fun’l, ~. an instrument through which: 
liquids are passed into closed vessels; a stack 
or tube for carrying off smoke. 4 
Funny, fun’f, adj. dro; amusing. : 
Furacious, fitr-a’shus, adj. thievish. ¢ 
Furbelow, fur’bé-16, . a flounce. 
Furbish, fur’bish, ». to renovate ;- to polish. 


nas, m. an enclosed fire for melting; 

substances, ; 

Furnish, fur’nish, v, to supply ;_ to.equip. 

Furniture, fur‘nit-ir, m. movable household fur- - 

Furrier, fur’i-er, n. a dealer in furs. {nishings. . 

Furriery, fur’yer-!, ». fur-trading. ! 

Furrow, fur‘o, n. trench cut by a plough. 

Farther, fur’ther, adv. more distant; additional. 

Furtherance, fur’ther-ans, adj. helping forward. 

Furthermost, fur’ther-most, adj. the most distant. . 

Furtive, fur’tiv, adj. stolen; stealthy, 

Fury, fir’l, n. uncontrollable rage. 

Furze, furz, n. prickly gorse. 

Fuse, fiz, v. to melt; ». combustible substance : 
for firing mines, shells, etc. ts 

Fusee, fi-zé’, n. a match, ‘ 

Fusible, fi’zibl, adj. capable of being melted. . 

Fusil, fii’zil, 2. a light musket. 

Fusileer, fii-zi-lér’, n. formerly a soldier armed with . 
a fusil; now a regimental title only, : 
Fusillade, fi’zil-dd, n. simultaneous discharge of * 

Fusion, fil’zhun, n. act of melting. if 

Fustian, fus’ti-an, m. a kind of cotton cloth, 

Fustiga' hs fus-ti-gi‘shun, », a thrashing 
a stick, 

Fusty, fus’ti, adj. mouldy; bad-smelling. 

Futile, fa’til, adj. useless, : 

Future, fil’tiir, n. time to come; adj. that will be. 

Futurity, fai-ti'ri-ti, m. the time to come. 

Fuzz, fuz, v. to break off in small fragments with a 
hissing sound. 

Fuzzy, fuz'i, adj. covered with fuzz, 


G 


Gabardine, gab-er-dén’, », a loose outer garment 
of a closely woven material, ‘ z 

Gabble, gab‘l, n. idle talk; v. to jabber. 

Gabion, ga’bi-on, . a wicker basket filled with 
earth for military defence, : 

Gable, ga’bl, n. the triangular part of the end of a 

Gad, gad, . a pointed bar: to roam. [house. 

bout, 7. someone who is restless, and is always 

moving from place to place. 

Gadfly, gad’fii, n. a fly that stings cattle, 

Gaelic, galik, adj, relating to the Gauls, 

Gafi, gaf, n. hook for landing fish, 

Gaffer, gaf’er, n. foreman, Le 

Gage, Zaj, mn. a pledge. 

Gaiety, ga’e-ti, mn. mirth. 

Gainsay, gin’si, v. to deny, 


'| Gait, gat, m. manner of walking. 


iter, eti’ter, n. ankle covering, eh ‘ 
Gala, g4’la, n. outdoor festivity. , ‘ 
Galantine, gil’en-tin, m. meat boiled and pressed 

and served cold, ‘ _ fassembly. 

laxy, gal’aks-i, 2, the Milky Way; any brilliant — 


~ bravery. 
Q eae eee os old-tim: pay 
| Gallery. eater nan J 


‘ \. is-izm, nm. a French ion, 

= | gal- ‘shus, . 

b SGatipes eal oe sinall rocdlaiae t. 

. m™m « 
 Gallivant, gal-i-vant’ “y 


Galion, gal’un,.. 4 quarts. 


gal’van-iz, v. to affect with electricity : 
to startle into action; to coat with zinc. 


= Gamble, ox gam’bl, v. to play games for money ; 

Gambler, gam ‘bier, #. one who gambles. bet, 

Gamboge, gam-b6j’, n. a yellow pigment. 
gam'bol, v. to frisk about. 


4 1 hoe 
_ Game, gim, n. r; sport; animals and birds shot 
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Gammon, eamn’on, thigh joint of 
 Gamut, gam’ut, n, the musical seale. [bacon. 

Gander, gan‘der, m. a male goose. 

Ganger, gang’er, n. foreman of labourers. 

Ganglion, mmegare yn by ‘gli-on, m. a tumour; a centre of 


gang’srén, n.mortification. 

Gangway, gang’wi, . passage-way between a 

ship and the shore. 
gan’et, n. a web-footed sea-bird. 

J try, gan‘tr?, n. stand for barrels; crane plat- 

_ Gaol, jal, n. a prison. (form. 
_ Gape, gap, v. to yawn, 

. arj, m. & storehouse for motor 


vehicles. : 
Garbage, girb’aj, n. refuse; rubbish. 
bh. — garbl’, v. to corrupt; to alter for selfish 
Es en 
_ Gargantuan, Cathey tat ante adj, enormous. 


e 


Gargle, gir’gl, the. throat without 
swallo’ lin stone. 
_ Gargoyle, gar’goll, _n, grotesque projecting figure 


Garlic, gar’lik, n. a pungent, bulbous plant. 

_ Garment, gir’ment, n. an article of clothing. 

i bmn garner, v, to store up. 

Garnet, gir’net, ty a red precious stone, 

- Garnish, gar’nish, v, to adorn. 
_ Garniture, gir’ nit-ar, n. that oS which ornaments. 
Garret, gar’et, n. a top room. 
- Garrison, gar’i-son, n, ea of soldiers occupying 
Garrotte, gar’rot’, v. to strangle. {a fortress. 
Garrulity, gar-il’it-3,‘n. loquacity. ; 
Garrulous, gar’ii-lus, adj, talkative. 


Garter, ne n. a band for holding the stocking 


“up: of the Order of the Garter. 
gas, ”. & vaporous substance, such as that 
obtained from: coal for peating purposes. 
nade, gas’kon-ad, 2. boastfulness. 
adj. of the nature of gas. 


astm, 
7 eating 
Gastronomy, gas-tron’ ‘o-mf, n, the art of good eat- 
Gather, gath’er, v, to assemble; to collect.  [ing. 
> Sega signe adj, showy. 08 sor 
uge, g4j, m. a measure; Vv, 

Gauger, gaj’er, n. an official who measures aed 
able liquors. 


7 gawnt, adj. emaciated.. si 
_| seme gawat'let, n, . glove of mail tt 


of hall rted b 
beeen” y 


» v..to go about in order to 


Galloway, gal’d-wi, nm. a strong pony, originally 


s seem Galloway; & breed of ca 
Gallows, gal’dz. Pen pexieiian tladh ciieiineis te 
Galore, oie ge lentifull einige 

vw. piety ° 

Galosh, gii-losh’ ~”. an pomin i 


ee gal’yan-izm, . a branch of electrical 


ti t cloth 
Gare Paentiny = fransparen loth or other. open 
Gavotte, gi-vit’,n. alively dance. _ 
ite ee n, * 28 stupid ~ epee 
wky, gawk’! ungai 
Gaze, giz, ©. £0 stare: pe = 
ga-zel’, nm. & small Arabian antelope. __ 

Gazette, ga-zet’, mm & newspaper; an official 


Gazetteer, ees m. & geographical dictionary. 
gés, n. pl. of goose. [fice; hell. 
ge-hen’a, n. the Hinnom valley of sacri- 
Gelatine, jel’a- -tén, n. a substance that dissolves 
under heat and forms a jelly. : 
Geld, v. to castrate; n. tribute in olden times. 3 
Gelid, jel’id, adj. icy. ‘ 
Gem, jem, n. a precious stone; a jewel; v. todeck 


with nal 
Gemination, jem-in-&’shun, n. repetition. ; 
Gemini, jem’ -{-nf, n. the Twins, the stars Castor 
and. Pollux. ; 
Gemmate, jem’‘at, v. ponaine buds. 
Gender, jen’der, n. se: 
oe Jen-E-al-of’ ik-al, adj. relating to 


neage. 
ae jen-é-al’o-jf, n. study of descents, 
General, jen’er-ai, n. an officer whose command is ~ 
larger than a regiment; adj. universal. 
jen‘er-al-iz, v. to infer from collected 


instances. 
jen-er-al-is’i-md, n. a eading 


Sepennee, 
general. 
Generality, jen-er-al'‘it-t, n. the chief part. > 
d jen’ er-al-ship, . postion, of military 
command; military ability. 
Generate, jen’er-fit, v. to procreate ; “to originate. 


— > 
adj. left, as in 
‘Ueft-handed. 


‘Wats 


Generation, jen-er-A’shun, n. the act of originat- — 


ing; offspring; people of the same period, 
Generative, jen‘er-d-tiv, adj. possessing productive - 
Generic, jen-er ik, adj. relating to a genus. (power. 
Generosity, jen-er-os’it-1, n. kindness; liberality. 
Generous, jen’er-us, adj, liberal; kind} bounteous. 
Goes, ae e-sis, 1. generation; the first book of 
e 
Genet, jen’et, m, an animal of the civet type. 
Genetic, jen-et’ik, adj, pertaining to peodastioat 
Geneva, jen-é’va, mn. a spirit fiavoured with 
juniper; gin. 
pence Ur j@ni-al, adj. cheerful: et i 
culate, jen-ik’0-lat, adj. knot 
Genital. jon’ it-al, adj. pertaining Ne pee 
Genius, jé’ni-us, », superior intellectual power. 
Genre, Jhangr, n. kind: style; pictures of rural 
Gens, jenz, n. a clan; a tribe, (life. 
Geuteel, jen-tél’, adj. well-bred; graceful. 
Gentian, jen’shan, n. a plant with a root used in 
medicine. 
Gentile, jen’til, n. one other than a Jew. 
Gentility, jen-til’it-1, n. good-breeding ; politeness. 
Gentleman, jent’/l-man, n. one of good birth; a 
person of position or refinement. 
Gently, jent’l!, adj. softly. 
Gentry, jen’tri, n. people of good position. - 
Genuflect, jen-d-flekt’, v. to bend the knee tn 


reverence, : 
Genuflexion, jen-ii-flek’shun, », the act of kneeling 
or curtseying. 
Genuine, jen’i-in, adj. unadulterated; true. 
Genus, jé’nus, n..a group; a family. 
Geode, jé’5d, n. a hollow nodule of stone. 
Geodesy, j2-od’is-t, n. the science of measuring the ~ 
earth. 


Geogony, jé-og’o-nt, n, the science of the formation 
Gaagraphcs per the sci f the earth’s 
phy, mn. the science o 
surface and inhabitants. [structure. 
Geology, jé-ol’o-ji, n. the science of the earth’s 
Geometry, jé-om’é-tri, n. the science of mensura- 


tion. 
Geonomy, Lyre? ‘o-mf, 7. the science of the earth’s 
physical laws. {terior. 
Georama, jé-o-rom’é, n. a view of the earth’s in- 
Georgian, jorj’i-an,. edt, relating to the period of 
the Georges. 
Geranium, jer-a’ni-um, 7. a family of plants with 
pointed seed pods; pelargoniums. 


Germ, jerm, 7. a soed- bud; any rudimentary form. 


Germane, jer-man’, adj. relevant; akin. 
Germinal, jer’min-al, nm. the seventh month of the 
calendar of the first French Revolution. 


1 
¢ 


“ 
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- Gestant, jest’ant, adj. laden. 


~ Ghost, 
Ghoul, gool, mn. a demon that devours the dead. 


- Gibe, jib, 2. a sneer; v. to sneer. 


. gad, eid’, “adj. unsteady ; dizzy. 


Gilding, gild’ing, n: that which is gilded; the trade 


. Glance, glans, 7. a sudden look. 


_ Glimmering, glim’er-ing, », a faint shining; » an 
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Germinate, jer‘min-at, v. to grow from 4 germ.” 
Gerund, jer‘und, ”. the part of a Latin verb repre- 
senting a verbal noun, 


Gestation, jes-ta’: ‘shun, nm, pregnancy. 
Gesticulate, jes-tik’ ii-lat, v. to make gestures. 
Gesture, jest’ir, ”. exp ive movement of the 
hand or body. 
“Gewgaw, gi’gaw, n. a showy trifle, 
Geyser, gé’ser, n. a hot spring. 
‘Ghastliness, gast‘li-ness, 7. pallor. 
Ghaut, gawt, n. an Indian mountain pass or chain. 
Gherkin, ger‘kin, 7,’a small pickled cucumber. 
Ghetto, get’6, n. Jews’ quarter. 


gost, 2. a spirit; the soul, 


Giant, ji’ant, 2. a man of great bulk; one of great 
Giantess, ji’ant-es, 7. a female giant. fpowers. 
Giaour, jowr, n, a term applied by the Turks toa 
>. person not of their own religion. 

Gib, jib, n. arm of a crane. 

Gibberish, gib’er-ish, n. unmeaning gabble. 
Gibbet, jib’et, n. a gallows. 

Gibbous, gib’us, adj. convex; pouched. 


ers aC Jet, nm, eatable internal parts of fowls 


Gifted, gift’ed, adj. talented. 
-Gigantiec, ji-gan’tik, adj. immense ; 
Giggle, ciz’l, v. to titter. 

Gigolo, jig‘i-16, n. a paid male dancing partner. 

Gigot, ig’ ot, 2. leg of mutton, 

pho nia , ¥. to.coat with gold or gold-like sub- 
stance. 


enormous. 


of gilding. 
pS ce 1, n. a Scottish gamekeeper. 
Gills, gills, n. a fish’s breathing organs, 
Gilt, adj, gilded. 
Gimlet, gim‘let, n. a boring tool. 
Gimp, gimp, ”. a kind of trimming. 
Gin, jin, & distilled alcoholic spirit ; a machine for 
cleaning cotton. 
Ginger, jin’jer, n, a pungent Indian root. 
bread, jin’jer-bred, n, sweet bread flavoured 
Gingorly, jin‘jer-l!, adj, cautiously. [with ginger. 
Gingham, ging’ham, n. a kind of éloth. 
Gipsy, jip’st, m. 8 member of a nomadic tribe. 
— jir’ an-dol, n. a large-branched candle- 


Gird, gerd v. to bind; to encompass: to gibe. 
Girder, gerd’ er, % a supporting piece of timber or 
Girdle, gerd‘l, m. a belt for the waist. firon. 
Girth, gerih, n. the belly-band ofa saddle ; measure 
— round the waist. — 
Gist, jist, n. the chief point; the main tendency, 
Gizzard, giz’erd, n. a fowl’s muscular stomach, 
Glabrous, gli’ brus, 2 smooth; hairless; shiny, 
Glacial, gli‘si-al, adj. icy; frozen. 
Glacier, gla’sl-er, mn. a fleld of snow or ice. 
Glacis, g)a’sis, n, ‘the sloping bank of a fortification, 
Baers glad, m. an opening cleared in a wood or 
orest, 
Gladiator, glad-j-a’tor, 2. anciently a professional 
Glamour, glam’dr, », fascination. [atllete, 


Gland, gland, n. a secreting organ of the body. 

Glanders, gland’ers, m. a contagious disease in a 
horse’s nose, 

Glandular, gland’i-ler, adj, connected with glands, 

Glandule, gland’iil, », a small gland. 

Glare, glar, v. to shine with lustre; mn, a lustrous 
light; a penetrating look; 

Glaring, glir‘ing, adj. bright; notorious. 

Glass, glis, n. a combination of silica and an alkali. 

Glauberite, elaw’ ber- it, m. a mineral found in rock 

Glaucous, glaw’kus, adj, sea-green colour. (salt. 

Glave, glav, n. a sword, 

Glaze, gliz, ». to cover with glass, 

Glazier, glizt- ér, 2. one who inserts glass in frames. 

(Glazing, gliz’ing, n. the act of covering with glass ; 
a vitreous substance used for covering. 

Gleam, giém, n. a beam of light; v. to glow. 

Glean, gién, v. to gather after reapers, 

Globe; gléb, 7. church land, 

Gledgo, glej, v. to squint, 

Glee, glé, n. mirth; a part song. 

Glen, glen, ”. & narrow valley. 

Glimmer, glim’er, v.to shine faintly, 


inkling. [view. 
Glimpse, glimps, 2, a weak fitful light; o easing 
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Glint, glint, orto nitaky. ale aratick vlenn, 


Glisten, glis‘n, v. to shine or sparkle.” 
Glitter, glit’er, v. to glisten; 2. ‘brilliance, © 


Gloaming, glé’ming, n. twilight. 
Gloat, ¢16t, v. to look greedily or wickedly. 
Globe, glob, %. a sphere; the world. - Hane 
Globule, slob: Aca asad gibi: 247 
Globule, glo n. a small glo ‘ 
Glorify, gld‘ri-fi, v. to exalt; to cover with glory. 
Glory, gl0’rt, Mt — renown; honour, 
Gloss, clos, 7. re. rm 
Glossary, glos‘er-!, 7. a vocabulary of meanings. 
Glceunl ore tis, . inflammation of the tongue. 
Glossy, t, adj. smooth and shining. ‘ 
Glottal, erat al adj. relating to the tongue. 
Gloitis, glot’is, n. the opening to the windpipe. — 
Gloze, gidz, v. ‘to wheedle: to flatter. 
Giucinum, gloo-si‘num, n..a metal made from 
beryl. 
Gincuss: gloo’kés, n. sugar obtained from fruits.~ 
Glue, gloo, n. an adhesive substance obtained 
from boiled skins, hoofs, etc. 
Glum, glum, adj. gloomy: : sullen. 


ia” # 


Glume, gloom, n. calyx of certain grasses. 

Gluten, gloo’ten, m. the protein of grain) 

Glutton, glut’on, 7. a greedy eater. 

Gluttonous, glut’on-us, adj. addicted to gluttony. 
Glycerine, glis’er-én, n. a neutral sticky y 
Glycogen, gli-k6‘jen, n. anima! starch. 

Glyph, glif, x. a futed architectural channel. 
Glyptics, glip’tiks, n. engraving on precious stones, 
Gnarl, narl, n. & knot in wood. 


Gnaw, naw, v. to nibble into pieces, to bite: 
Gneiss, nis, a close-grained metamorphic rock, 


Gnome, ném, 2. a bd a 
pertaining to the ii 


Gnomiec, nd‘mik, 
poets; hi 

Gnomon, nd’mon, n. the pin of '# dial: 
Gnostics, nos’tiks, n. a sect: combining the Christ- 
ian with other philosophies. 
Gnu, ni, 7. a kind of antelope. 
Goad, god, v. to stimulate; to urge: n. erent 
pointed stick. 
Goal, gl, n. an objective: a set of posts at the 
-end of a games pitch. 
Goat, gdt, mn, a ruminating animal. 
Goatee, gdt-é’, n. pointed beard at end of chin. 
Gobbet, gob’ vet, mn, a lump;-a mouthful. a 
Gobelin, gob’e-lin, n. a rich tapestry. 

Go-between, 25’ bé-twéen, n, & mediator, 
Goblet, gob'let, n. a drinking cup. ‘ 
Goblin, gob’ lin, m, an evil spirit. 
Goddess, god’es, n. a female god. 
head, god‘hed, n. divinity. 
Godly, god’lf, adj. pious, 
Godparents, god-pi'rents, 7. sponsors at baptism. 
Godsend, god’send, n. an unexpected timely gift. 
God-speed, god’spéd, n. a wish for a successful 
journey or undertaking. 
Godwit, god’wit, n. a kind of snipe, - pri 
Goffer, gof’er, n. to plait. 65 
Goggles, zog'iz, n. eye-shields, are 
Goglet, gog‘let, n. a water cooler. = 
Goitre, goi’ter, n. a swelling on the neck caused by 

a deficiency of iodine. 

Gold, gold, n. a precious mineral’; money.” 
Goliath, go-li‘ath, n. a giant. uf 
Gondola, gon’do- ja, na Venetian boat. : 
Gondolier, zon-do-lér’, n. one who punts a gondola, 
Gonfalon, gon’fa-lon, nee standard with streamers. 
Gong, gong, n. a kind of drum. 
Good-breeding, good-bréd‘ing, 7. polished Tanners. 
Goodliness, good’li-nes, 7, Kindliness, 
Goorkha, goor‘ka, n. a native. of Nepal. {bird. 
Goosander, goos-an’der, n. %oose: web-footed 
Gopher, g6’fer, n. an American parrowing squirrel 5 : 
ve 2 ee Sf Wood: 

an knot, gor’di-an not’, n. an inextrieable 
difficulty; a knot that cannot be cut. 
Gore, gor, . blood; a triangular piece’ of ‘cloth, 
Gorge, gorj, n, '& narrow passage ; the throat, 
Gorgeous, gorj’e-us, adj. splendid. , 
Gorget, gorj’et, n. a throat protection, 
Gorgon, gor‘gon, n, a fabled monster. 
Gorilla, go-ril’d, ‘n. a large anthropoid ape.” 
Goring, gor‘ing, n. a diagonal cut of cloth or land, 
Gormandize, gor’mand-iz, v. to eat ereedily. 
Gorse, gors, 7. a prickly shrub; ‘furze,. iol 
Goshawk, gos‘hawk, 7. a small hawk, ‘ 
Gosling, goz’ling, n. a young goose, |.” 
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Gospel, gos’pel, n. the Tevelation: good 
+ Gospel go g0s‘am-er, 7. ycobweb. (tidings. 
_ Gossip, gos'ip, nm. idle talk; a tattler. 

- Gothic, goth'ik, adj. in tecture, the style of 

high-pointed arches; romantic. 

j eee ae bape Fay iy . 
_ Gouge, gow), scoo} chisel; v. to force out; 
_ Gourd, goord, n, a large round t used as a 
¢ vegetable. 


Gourmet, goii‘mi, n, 2 connoisseur of good food, 
_ Gousty, gows’ti, adj. dreary. 
Gout, gowt, n. inflammation i the joints. 
SEES © direct. i: ty 
vernanice, guy er-nans, 7. government: con 
 Governess, guy’er-nes, n. a female instructor. 
i guv’ern-ment, ®, the executive 
‘ wer; control; management. 
2 gtab, v. to seize. 
_ Grabble, grab’l, ». to grope. (prayers at meals. 
é Grace, gris, n.elegance ; neatness ; mercy ; favour: 
pee Sen fel, adj. becoming; elegant. 
$ 
ie * 


i Euphrosyne, Aslaia, and Thalia; refinements, 

- Gracile, gras‘il, adj. slight; slender. 

B Gracious, eri gra’shus, edj. merciful; benevolent. 

' Grade, grad, n. decree of rank; class; the slope of 

Gradient, gr4’di-ent, n. an incline. {a.road, 

_ Gradual, grad’ii-al, adj. by degrees. 

Graduate, grad‘i-At, v. to mark by degrees; one 
who has graduated at a university. (prosody. 

Gradus, grad‘us, mr a dictionary of Latin or Greek 

| Graft, graft, v. Rpasnocey onan one plant with 
another; . a young scio 

Grail, gral, n, the legendary anise vessel used by 
Christ. at the Last Supper. 

’ Grain, grin, nm. a head of cereal plant; corn, 
 Grained, grind, adj. coated with grains, or imita- 
i tion graining. {grain in wood. 
' Graining, grin’ing, ». painting in imitation of the 
Graminivorous, -gram-i-niv’er-us, adj. feeding on 


grasa. 
Grammar, gram’er, ”. the science of correct speak- 
ing or writing. {and emitting instrument, 
Gramophone, gram/’o-f6n, n, .a sound-recording 
gram’pus, , a fish of the dolphin 


species. 
Granary, gran’er-!, n. storehouce for grain. 
Grandam, gran ‘dam, mn. an old woman; a grand- 
Grandee, Pace m.a Spanish noble. [mother, 
. Grandeur, grand’yer, n. splendour; vastness, 
_ Grandiloquent, grand-il’ Pot oes Sor, 3 bombastic. 
Grandiose, grand’i-ds, adj. bo: 
Grand-jury, grand-ji‘ri, n, a arg res that decides 
whether a case calls for trial or not. 
Grange, grinj, n. a farm-house. 
neneed gran‘it, mn. an igneous rock of great hard- 


@ranitic, gran-it/ik, adj. pertaining to granite. 
lvorous, gran-iv’er-us, adj. grain-eating. 
t, grant, v. to give; to bestow; a. the thing 
granted; deed of grant. (made, 
grant-2, n. the person to whom a grant is 
Granular, gran’a- ‘ler, adj. consisting of granules, 
Granulate, gran ‘a-lit, v. to break into grains, 
Granule, gran’a!, n. a grain particle. 
Granulous, gran‘ii-lus, adj. grain-like. 
| epee sei ‘shot, , small shot that scatters 
when 
Graph, graf, n. lines drawn to.show the relationship 
between two or more factors. 
Graphic, graf’ik, adj. well-drawn; vivid, 
Graphite, graf‘it, x. black lead. 
Grapholite, graf’o-lit, n. a kind “of slate. 
ene. grap ~ 4a a ateeeal anchor. 
Tapple, grap’l, v. 
» Grasp, grasp, v. to seize with the hand, 
Grasping, grasp’ing, adj. greedy. 
Grass, gras, n. green herbage. 
_Grass-widow, gras‘wid-6, ”. a wife temporarily 
parted from her husband, 
Grate, grat, n. bars forming place for fire; v, to 
' rub against; to make a harsh sound. 
Grateful, grat’ful, adj. giving pleasure; thankful. 
Grater, cra’ter, 2. an instrument for grating. 
cyt grating, n. the bars of a grate; adj, 


arsh. 
Gratis, gra’tis, adj. for nothing. 
Gratitude, grat’it-iid, m. thankfulness, 
Gratuitous, gra-ti’ it-us, adj. free. 


Gravamen, grav-a ‘men, 7. grievance ; ground of 


Jains, 
- Grave, er8¥, adj, sober; serious; n. spot of burial. 


n 
* 


pee si la ®. small stones; a disease of the 


came, gniv ‘li, adj. seriously. 
Gravecient, grav-é'o-lent, adj. emitting a noxious 
Graver, gray’er, 2. engraving tool, (smell. 
Gravid, gravid, adj, pregnant. 
Gravitate, grav'i- -tit, v. to tend towards a centre 
wre: attract ion. (seriousness. 
Gravity, gray’it-t, ». natural force which attracts 
objects to the centre of the earth. 
ling, gra‘ling, . a smail fish of the salmon 


order, 
Graze, eriz, v. to feed on grass; to pass lightly 


Grantor, ‘graz'i-er, m, one who pastures cattle. 

Grazing, graz‘ing, m. the act of feeding on grass. 

Grease, grés, n. animal fat. 

Grebe, gréb, n. a water bird. 

Greenback, ward ns nm. name given to paper 
money generally in the United States. 

Greenery, woe er-f, n. verdure. 


> panes n, & per of the: foot- 
; formerly a soldier who threw grenades, 
Grenadine, gren-a-dén’, n. a kind of silky dress 
Grey, gra, white mixed with black.. 
Grey’ gra’ bérd, n, a greybearded-old man. 
Grey! gra’hownd, n, a dog used for hunting 


hares, 
Griddle, grid’ 1, n. @ pan for baking cakes, 
Gridiron, grid’ i-ern, n, a hand-grate for broiling 


Grief, gréf, x. sorrow; regret. {meats upon, 
Grievance, grév’ans, n. a burden; cause for grief; 
Grievous, gré’vus, adj, painful. (hardship. 


Griffin, grif’in, n. a fabulous creature. 
Grill, gril, n. a large fixed gridiron ;.v. to broil, 
Grilse, , 2, @ young salmon, 
Grim, grim, adj, forbidding; stern. 
Grimace, grim-as’, n. contortion of the face. 
Grimalkin, grim-al’kin, n. a cat, 
Grime, grim, n. dirt deep-seated. 
Grimy, gri‘ml, adj. dirty; sooty. 
a v, to crush to powder; to rub to- 
gether. 
dstone, grinds’tén, n, a stone on which tools 
are ground. 
Grip, grip, v. to hold firmly; n. a small trench. 
posi grip, v. to seize; n. a pain in the bowels. 
Grisette. ‘et’, %. & gay young French work- 
Grisly, griz’it, adj. frightful, (woman, 
, %. corm for grinding. 
Gristle, gris‘], n, cartilage. 
Gristly, gris’If, adj. consisting of, or like, gristle. 
Gritty, grit’, -adj. determined; having hard 
Grizzly, griz’li, adj. grey. (particles. 
Groan, gron, v. to moan 
Groat, grot, n. an old coin worth 4d. 
Groats, gréts, n. grain of onts. 
Grocer, gré’ser, n. a dealer in various food pro- 
Foes ay loth. 
» grog’ram, n. a coarse clo 
Groin, groin, n. the part of the body between the 
belly and the thigh. 
Groined, groined, adj. having arched intersections, 
Groom, groom, %. one who tends horses, 
Groomsman, grooms’man, 7”. one who attends a 
bridegroom at his wedding, 
Groove, groov, ”. a furrow, 
Grope, crép, v. to feel for in the dark, 
Gross, zrés, adj. coarse; rough; m, in bulk; 12 
dozen. 
Grotesque, grd-tesk’, adj. fantastic. 
Grotto, grot’o, . a cool cavern. 
Ground-plot, grownd’plot, n. a site. 
Ground-rent, grownd’rent, n. rent received for 
ground. 
Grounds, grownds, n. dregs; sediment. 
Groundsel, grownd’sel, ”. a weed bearing small 
yellow flowers. [basis. 


Ground-work, srownd’werk, . . foundation ; 
Group, gr0op, m, persons or ‘things collected to- 
gether. 


Grouse, grows, v..to grumble; -”. moor-fowl. 
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- Grout, growt, n. coarse meal; lees; plaster. 


it 
— 


Grove, grov, m.asmall wood. _ : , 
Grovelling, grov’el-ing, adj. mean; abject. ~ 
Growl, growl, v. to murmur Ly. hoes tp 
Growth, groth, n. development; a growing. — 
Grub, grub, 1, larve of insects ;. v. to dig. u 
Grubber, grub’er, 7. one who grubs; am agricul- 
tural implement. [envy ; to murmur at, 
Grudge, gruj, %. secret hatred; v. to regard with 
Gruel, groo’el, 7. meal boiled in water. 
Grom qriciad, aint mera 
ruff, gruf, adj, abrupt; stern. 
Grumble, grum’bl, v. to express dissatisfaction. 
Grume, groom, . a clot. 
py, sTump‘i, adj. mean; surly. 
Grunt, grunt, v. to make a guttural sound: such a 
sound, 
Guano, goo-i’no, n. dung of sea-birds used as 
manure, J 
Guarantee, gar-an-té’, n, a warrant of surety; v. to 
undertake for another. 
, gard, v. to watch or protect; m. man, men, 
or other guarding power. 


; Guardage, gird-aij, n. wardship. . 


Guardant, gard‘ant, adj. with face to the onlooker. 
Guardian, gird’i-an, n. one who guards or protects. 
Gubernatorial, gi-ber-na-t6'ri-al, adj. pertaining 
Gudgeon, gud‘jun, », a small river fish. [to rule. 
erdon, ger’don, mn. a reward. 
Guerilla, ger-il’’, n. irregular warfare. 
Guess, ges, v. to conjecture. : 
Guesswork, ges’werk, ». anything done by guess. 
Quest, gest, ». an invited visitor. ; 
Guffaw, guf-aw’, n. a coarse laugh. 
Guidance, gid’ans, n, direction; advice. 
Guide, gid, v. to lead; to direct. ; 
Guidepost, gid’post, n, a roadside erection contain- 
_ ing guiding hints. 
Guild, gild, 2. an association for mutual aid. 
Guildhall, gild’hawl, ». the hall of a guild. 
Guile, gil, m. deceit; cunning. 
Guileful, gil’ful, adj. crafty. 
Guileless, gil’les, adj. free from deceit. 
Guilt, gilt, n. crime; wickedness, [for a crime. 
Guilty, gilt-i, adj. wicked; criminal; responsible 
Guinea, gin‘i, n. an old gold coin worth 21s. 
Guise, giz, nm. appearance; dress. 
Guitar, gi-tir’, n. a stringed musical instrument. 
Gulch, ih, m. & ravine, 
gulf, ». an arm of sea breaking away from the 
coast line; an abyss. 
, Zul, n. a sea fowl; v. to deceive, 
Gullet, gul’et, . the throat passage, 
Guilibility, gul-i-bil’it-1, ». trickery, 
Gully, gul’, ». a ravine. 
Gulp, gulp, v. to swallow quickly without masti- 
cating. (part enclosing the teeth. 
» Zum, %. an adhesive substance; the fleshy 
Gumption, gump’shun, n. sagacity, 
Gunnery, gun‘er-f, 2. the science of artillery. 
Gunny, gun‘i, n. a kind of sacking. 
So gun’el, n. the upper edge of a ship’s 
side. ; 
Gurgle, gur‘gl, v..a noisy flow or current. 
Gurnard, gur‘nard, ». a sea-fish with spiny fins. 
Gush, gush, v. to flow copiously; », effusive senti- 
ment, [garment, 
Gusset, gus’et, m. an angular piece let into a 
Gust, gust, . a sudden rush of wind; relish. 
em ay gust’a-to-ri, adj. pertaining to the 
as 


Gusto, gus’td, m, enthusiasm; ‘relish. 

Gusty, gust’l, adj. fitful; stormy. 

Gut, gut, m. the alimentary canal. 

Gutta-percha, gut’a-perch’a, ”. the solidified juice 
of certain trees; a kind of rubber, 

Gutter, gut’er, 2. channel for carrying off water. 


Guttural, gut‘er-al, adj. formed in the throat. 


Guy, gi, . a steadying rope; an outlandish figure, 

Guzzle, guz'l, v. to drink greedily. 

Gymnasium, jim-na’zi-um, », place for athletic 
exercise, nasties, 

Gymnast, jim‘nast, m. one who practises. gym- 

Gymnastics, jim-nas’tike, n. athletics, 

Gynecology, gi’né-col-o-ji, n. the study of the 
physiology and diseases of women. 

Gyp, jip, n. a Cambridge college servant. 

Gypseous, jin’sé-us,- adj. consisting of or like 
gypsum. : : 


_ Gypsum, jip’sum; n, sulphate of lime, 


Gyration, ji-ri’shun, ». whirling round, 


- Gyroscope, ji’ro-sk6p, n. an instrument for testing 


Gyves, jivs, ». fetters. ' [rotary movements, 
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@ prisoner and specify reasons for his detention. 
Haberdasher, hab‘er-dash-er, %. a seller of drapery 
smallwares. 4 : Spaehrecoren. 
i hab-il’‘-ment, . a garment; attire. 
Habit, hab‘it, n. custom; appearance; dress 


| Frabeas Corpus, ha’be-aa cor pus.ti, wrilte producs: 


Habitable, hab‘it-abl, adj, that may be lived in. _ 


Habitat, hab‘i-tat, n. natural abode. ‘ . 
Habitation, hab-it-a’shun, , a dwelling; act of 
inhabiting. : 

Habitual, ha-bit‘i-al, adj. customary. 
Habituate, ha-bit’i-at, v. to accustom. i“ 
Habité, hi-bit’i-a, ». a frequenter. ‘ 
Hack, hak, v. to cut; . a horse kept for hire; # 
literary drudge. fcough, 
Hacking, hak’ing, adj. short and broken as, a 
v. to separate. ‘ 


Haekle, hak’l, 

Hackler, hak’ler, n. a flax-dresser. 4 
Hackney, hak’ni, n. a hack; v. to make common. 
Hackneyed, hak’nid, «dj. much-used; let for hire. 


Haddock, had’ok, ». a sea-fish. 
Hades, ha’déz, n. hell. 
Heft, haft, x. a handle. 
. hag’erd, adj. lean; wild-looking. 
Haggis, hag’is, n. a Scotch dish made with 
meal and sheep's offal. 
Haggle, hag’l, v. to cavil; to mangle 


cat- 


Hagiography, hag’i-og‘ra-ff, 2. the last of the three. 


Jewish divisions of the Old Testament. 
Hagiology, hag-i-ol’6-ji, n. lives of saints. 
Bail, hal, v. to greet; frozen rain. z 
Hake, hak, n. a gadoid fish. 5 
= hal’st-on, adj. happy; calm; 1, the king 


er. 
Hale, hal, adj. hearty; robust; v. to 
eee haf’bred, adj. underbred ; 


Half-caste, hif-kast, n. one having one parent a 
ao and the other a European; any halt- 
reed. 
Half-pay, haf’pa, n. an officer's reduced pay. 
ibut, hal‘i-but, n. a large fiat sea-fish. 
Halicore, hal’i-kdr, n. a dugong. ‘ 
Halidom, hal‘i-dom, #. holiness; an Old Engtish 
oath; -{public room. 
Hall, hawl, m. a large entrance passage: large 
Halleluiah, hal-é-loo’ya, n. praise to God 
Halioo, hal-loo’, 
hunting call, 
Hallow, hal‘lo, v. to make holy, 
Hallucinate, hal-i’sin-at, v. to suffer lusion. 
Hallucination, hal-li-sin-A’shun, 7. a delusion. 
Halo, ha‘lo, 7. a luminous circle. 
Halt, hawlt, x. to stop; . the lame. 


of mixed. 


, 


m. & cry to draw attention; a 


Halter, hawl’ter, n. head-rope for horse: hang-_ 


man’s rope. 
Balting. hawit’ing, adj. holding back. 
Halve, hiv, v. to divide into two equal parts. 
Halyard, hal’yard, n. rope for hoisting sails. y 
Hames, himz, ”. curved rods on either side of a 


horse’s collar to which the traces are fastened. | 


Hamlet, ham‘let, », a small village. 
er, ham ‘er, . a tool for driving or sticking. 
Hammock, ham’ok, n. a swinging cairvas or net 
~ bi a at — end, eRe F 
ampered, ham‘perd, pa. p. impeded, 
Hamstrin; 
Hanaper, han’i-per, n. old word for receptacle for 
papers, treasure, etc, : ; 
Hand, hand, x. the extremity of the arm below the 
wrist; a worker; v. to give to. 
Handcuff, hand’kuf, ». shackles for the wrist, 
Handfast, hand’fast, n. handle; grip; a betrothal. 


ig, ham‘string, n. the tendon of the ham: ° 


Handicap, hand’i-kap, v. to place at a disadvan- 


tage; to equalise by burdening what is 
superior. ; 


Handicraft, hand‘i-kraft, n. labour by: hand, 


Handiwork, hand‘i-werk, ». work done by the 


hands. 
Handkerchief, hand’ker-chif, 1, cloth used for 
Handle, hand’l, v, to lay hold of; to discuss. 
Handmaid, hand’mad, ”. a female servant, 
Handsel, hand’sel, n. a first use. ~ 


Handsome, han’sum, adj. attractive: good-lock-_ 


ing. i 
Handspike, hand-spik, m, a wooden lever. — 
Handstaves, hand’stivs, ”. javelins. ‘ : 
Handy, hand’i, adj. ready; dexterous: near. 


Banger-on, hang’er-on, ». a dependent. 
Hangings, hang’ings, n’ hanging draperies. 


[wiping the nose.’ 


Te, 


g 


r 


Hangar, hang‘ar, m. covered shed for aeroplane, ©” 


palap isan tenis malic nit 
ae eS cs of thresd ted 
‘Hanker, 


hird’t-ness, n. boldness; 
: ity of resistance to severity. 


1 » bird ship. n. severe toil ; want. 

ei hird’viz‘ajd, adj. of severe counten- 

C war, n. iron- wares, 
adj, strong; resolu 

keg = rabbit- 


5 


v 
kh 


instrument of music. 
eee, Sa, ® accord of sounds; fitness; 
en 


harp, ». 2 verticle stringed musical instru- 
ment; .». to dwell insistently on anything. 
harp’er, 7. a harp player. 
h&r-poon’, m, a dart to use against 
finstrument. 


Harpsichord, harp’si-kord, m. an ancient keyed 
= har’p!, n. one who preys on others; a 
woman. 


ify 


io 


3 


' 


sharp-tongued 
4 har’i 
| payed jen for hare hunting, 


, hard, n. a toothed instrument for break- 


 Fartobeest, har-ti-bést, ece Gnu. 
_ Hartshorn, hifirts’horn, #. a solution of ammonia, 
adj. flighty; 


; har’vest, 7. the time for gathering crops; 
the crops gathered. 
. to mince ; 


har’um-ska’rum, 


n. place for Geeta. 
ne axe, 


4 tt, adj. : 
Haul, hawil, v. to drag; to pull 
‘Haun, bowler, ‘ag Sag 
2 ne le raw, 
Haun hawnsh, ». the thigh. 
_ Haunt, hawnt, v. to frequent; to visit. 
Haunted, bawnt’ed, ads, frequented by & ghostly 


4 - 
Py? ee 


| Hawk, hawk, ». a bird of prey; v. to go about 5 


rer Ey 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Havoc, hav’ok, m. general waste; slaughter, 
Haw, haw, n. the seed-vessel of the ees hes!- 
tant speech. (with goods for sale. 
Hawker, hawk'er, n. one who hawks goods, # 
Hawk-eyed, ha hbawk’id, adj. with hawk-like eyes. 7 
— ra, baw’ nm. @ large rope. 
haw’ ope ”. @ common’ hedgerow ir 


4 
a 


Haze, haz, 1. ight mist; comes . 
Hazel, hi’ . 2. & shrub nuts, . 
» ha’zl, adj. foggy ; ty; vague. i 


misty; 
hed’ak, n, pain in the head. 
gg tie Ser me of land jutting into 


Headlicht, heat, n, light carried in front of a 


—_io, adv. rashly; madly. 

Pane. o ed-kwawrt’ers, n, the ieetess of 

officer; the chief offices of 

any organisation. vere 

Bendecall, Is hed siniel. a part of a bridle. aevetts 
hed’strong, tg 


Hl 


cee S| 


adj. pelf-Willed 5; 4 


a shi ; ; 
way. m.aship’s progress, | “ieEL 
Baba i cans trong. pl ae 


heals; a doctor. 
from disease. 
heith‘ful, adj.ina eae condition. 
Heap, hép, 7. ; 


hark’en, 
, hér’si, adj. common rumour. ; 
Hearse, hers, #%,. conveyance for carrying coffins at a 


i 


Vee 


Heartburn, bern, m, an acid rising at the a 
Hearten, hart’en, to slienslota, {s tomach. 


harth’ston, m. the stone or space 
fronting the Fao ggtr : 
ae , adj, devoid of feeling. | 
1, adj. : health i 
Heat, net, nm. that which gives warmth, md 
Eeath, héth, 2. barren land; SOOO % 
Heathen, héth’ pus n, & Daga: i 
Heathendom, hét! wing ‘n. countries where 
heathenism panei ; 
Heather, heth’er, n. ling; heath. rong 
Heave, hév, v. to raise; to pant; to swell. : 
Heaven, hev’n, n. the “abode of the blessed ; the’ 
Heaven-born, hevn’bawrn, adj. inspired. ~~ I[sky. 
Heaviness, hev’i-nes, adj. dulness; oppressive- 
ness; melancholy. I 
Hebdomad, heb‘do-mad, 7. the number seven. 
Hebdomadal, heb-dom’a-dal, adj. weekly. 
te, heb’e-tat, v. to render blunt or dull. 
He heb’é-tad, n. the act of making blunt. 
Hebraic, hé-bra’ik, adj. pertaining to the Hebrews. 
Hebraise, hé’bra’iz, v. to change to Hebrew. 
Hebraist, hé’bra-ist, n. one learned in Hebrew. 
Hecatomb, hek’é’toom, ”, sacrifice of 100 victims; 
any great sacrifice 
Heckle, hek’l, v. to comb; to badger with ques- 


tions. q 
Hectic, hek’tik, adj. a fevered condition. . 
Hectogramme, hek’to-gram, ”. @ weight of 100 


grammes, 
Hector, hek’tor, v. to bully. 
Hedonism, hé’don-izm, 

ness is the chief ee 
Heed, héd, v. to notice; n. caution; attention, 
Heft, heft, 7. handle; heaving. 
Hegemony, hé’jem-o-n!, 7. leadership. es 
Heifer, hef’er, n. a young cow. ; ; 
Sapo Bit n. @ bill. ant | 

Heighten, hi’ten, v. to raise higher; toimprove. => 
Heinous, ha’nus, adj. wicked; atrocious, rat 
Heir, ar, n. one who inherits, or is entitled to 

inherit, Uledged heir. | 
Heir-apparent, ir-ap-pa’rent, n. a legally acknow- 
Heirless, ar’les, adj, without heir. 7 
Heirloom, ar’loom,n. any personal property which 

descends to the heir-at-law and cannot be sold. ra 
Beir-presumptive, ar-pre-zumpt’iv, m. one who is 

heir if no nearer relative be born. 


"ibe theory that happi- 


brands gm e hé-li’-ak-al, ag emerging from or Daeg 


to the sun’s light, 


| etical, hel’ik-al, adj. spiral. 


PE 
_ Heliograph, hé’li-o-graf, v. to communicate’ by 


¥ 


pS. 


ARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
___heliostat or other sun reflector. 

Beliolatry, hé-li-ol’a-tri, n. sun worship. ( 
Heliostat, hé’li-o-stat, n. a reflecting instrument. 
Helix, hé’liks, n. a spiral. 

Hell, n. abode of evil spirits; place of torment. 


_ Hellebore, hel’e-bér, n. a plant whose root is a 


_. purgative. (a Jew practising Greek. 
Hellenist, hel‘len-ist, m. one learned in Greek; 
Helm, heln, 7. steering apparatus of a ship. — 
Helmet, hel’met, n. armour covering for the head. 
Helminthology, hel-min-ihol’o-ji, n. the study of 
Belot, hé’lot, n. a Spartan slave. [worms. 
Helpmeet, help’mét, 2. a consort or companion. . 
Helve, hely, 7. the handle of an axe. ! 

_Helvetic, hel-vet‘ik, adj. pertaining to Switzerland. 
Hematology, hé-mat-ol’o-ji, 7. science of the blood. 
Hemiptera, hem-ip’ter-i, ». four-winged insects, 

Hemisphere, hem’‘is-fér, ”. a half globe. 
Hemistich, hem-i-stik, n, an incomplete line of 

verse. 
Hemlock, hem’lok, n, a poisonous plant. 
Hemorrhage, hem’‘or-aj, n. loss of blood. 


' Hemorrhoids, hem/‘or-oids, n. piles. 


Hemp, hemp, ”. a plant used for cordage making. 


_ Henbane, hen’bin, n. a poisonous plant. 


Hencoop, hen’koop, n. a large cage for poultry. 
Henna, hen’a, », an Oriental dye pigment, — 
Henpecked, hen’pekt, adj. ruled by one’s wife. 
Henwife, hen’wif, n. a woman who tends poultry. 
Hepatic, he-pat’ik, adj. pertaining to the liver. 


- Heptade, hep’tad, n. number or total of seven, 


Heptagon, hep’ta-gon, n. a figure of seven equal 


4 sides, 
- Herald, her’ald, . a forerunner; v. to proclaim. 


Heraldic, her-al’dik, adj. pertaining to heraldry. , 
magirerits her’ald-ri, m. the science of heraldic 
matters. 


_ Herb, herb, ”. a plant which dies down to the 


roots annually, 
Herbaceous, herb-i’shus, adj. pertaining to herbs. 
Herbage, herb’éj, n. grass and other plants grazed 
by animals. 
Herbal, herb‘al, m. a book on plants. 
Herbarium, herb-A’ri-um, 7, @ collection of plants, 
Herbiferous, herb-if’er-us, adj. bearing herbs. 


_ Herbivorous, herb-iv’er-us, adj. herb-eating. 


eas her-kii'li-an, adj. difficult; very strong ; 

gigantic, 

Herd, ». a collection of animals running together; 
a flock; v, to run in company. 

Herdsman, herds’man, n. one who tends cattle. 

Hereditament, her-e-dit’a-ment,.n. inheritable 
property, theritanee, 

Hereditary, her-ed’it-A-rt, adj. descending by in- 

Heredity, her-ed’it-t, n. transmission of ancestral 
qualities, . 

Heresy, her’es-f, m, unsound doctrine. 

Heretic, her‘e-tik, n. an unbeliever, 

Herotical, her-et’ik-al, adj, relating to heresy. 

Heritable, her‘it-abl, adj. capable of being in- 

Heritago, her’it-ij, n, an inheritance, (herited, 

Hermaphrodito, her-maf‘ro-dit, m. an animal or 
plant combining the male and female sexual 
characteristics, 

Hermetic, her-met‘ik, adj. perfectly close. 

Hermit, her’mit, x. one who lives in solitude, 

Hermitage, her’mit-dj, n. a hermit’s abode, 

Hernia, her’ni-a, ». rupture. 

Hero, h4’ro, 2. one who does notable deeds, 

Heroie, hér-6’ik, adj. valorous: daring, 

Heroine, her’d-in, n. a female hero. 

Heroism, her’o-izm, nm. bravery. 

Heron, her’on, n. a large water-fowl. 

Herpes, her’péz, n. certain skin diseases, 

Herpetology, her-pet-ol’o-ji, m. the natural history 
of reptiles, . 

Hesitancy, hez'I-tan-st, n. wavering, 

Hesitate, hez’it-At, v. to waver. 

Hesper, hes’per, ». Venus, the evening star, 

Hesperian, hes-pé‘ri-an, adj. western, 

Heterodox, het’e-ro-doks, adj, heretical, 

Heterodoxy, het’e-ro-dok-si, n. heresy. 

personae het-er-6-jen’é-us, adj. of another 

nd. 

Heterogenesis, het-er-6-jen’es-is, m. ‘spontaneous 

Hew, hii, v. to cut vigorously, (generation. 

Hexagon, heks‘a-gon, 7, a figure of six equal sides, 

Hexahedron, heks-a-hé’dron, n, a cube. 

Bernsen, heks-am’e-ter, n, a verse of six metrical 

el 


feet, 
Hexapod, heks’A-pod, , a six-footed animal. 
Hiatus, hi-a’tus, m, a gap; an opening, 
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| Hiding, hiding, n. a thrashing; conceaiment. 


Hibernal, hi-ber’nal, adj)wintry, = 
Hibernate, hi’-ber-nét, v. to pass the winter in 
torpor. . __ {m, an Trishman. 
Hibernian, hi-ber’ni-an, adj. relating to Ireland; 
Hiccough, hik’up, n. a spasmodic cough. te. 
Hickory, hik’o-ri, n. an American nut-bearing tree. 
Hidalgo, hi-dal’go, n. a Spanish nobleman. ; 
Hidden, hid‘n, adj. concealed. * : oe 
Hide, hid, v. to conceal; m. the skin of a beast; 
an old land measure. __ 
Hidebound, hid‘bownd, adj. having the skin or 
outer covering too closely attached; con- 
Hideous, hid’e-us, adj. frightful. (ventional, 


Hie, hi, v. to proceed; to wend. , 
Hierarch, hi‘er-ark, n. the chief of a sacred order, 
Hierarchy, hi‘er-ar-ki, n. government by ecclesi- 

astics. {pictures and symbols. 
Hieroglyphic, hi-er-o-glif‘ik, n, ancient writing in 
Hierology, hi-er-ol’o-jf, m. the science of sacred 
Hierophant, hi‘er-o-fant, m. a priest. [things. 
Higgle, hig‘l, v. to in. y 
High, hi, adj. lofty; tall; emine 
High-al 


nt, 


tar, hi’awl’ter, n. the chief altar in a 


church, (vaga 
High-flier, hi’fli-er, n. a high-flying bird ; 
Highland, hi’land, n. a hilly region. 
Highway, hi-wa, m. a public road. 
Highwayman, hi'way-man, n. a robber who stops 
people on the highways. 
Hilarious, hil-a‘ri-us, adj. boisterously mirthful. 


nt person, 
‘an extra- 


Hilarity, hil-ar‘it-1, n. gaiety ; mirth. 


Hillmen, hil’men, 2. dwellers in hill-country- 

Hilt, hilt, m. a sword-handle. 

Hind, hind, n. a female deer; a farm servant. 

Hinder, hind’er, v. to obstruct; to prevent. 

Hindrancs, hin’drans, ”. that which hinders; an 
obstacle. , 

Hindmost, hind’most, adj. the last. 

Hindu, hin‘’doo, a native of Hindostan. 

ers ”. & joint on which a door turns; 9, 
to tu 


an. 

Hinny, hin‘, v. to neigh. 

Hint, hint, ». an insinuation; v. to suggest in- 
directly. 

Hippocentaur, hip’o-sent’awr, m. Centaur (horse 
and man), 

Hippodrome, hip’o-drém, ”. a large hall used for 
entertainment; a circus, 

Eipepotatiaks hip-o-pot‘d-mus, ”. African river 

orse: 


Hip-roo?, hip’roof, n. a roof with angie. 
Hire, hir, v. to engage help for pay. 
8, hir’ling, m. a servant, 
, hir’er, , one who hires, 
Rirsute, hir’sit, adj. hairy. 
Hiss, his, v, to utter sibilant sounds. 
Histology, hist-ol’o-ji, n. the science of tissues, 
Historian, hist-6’ri-an, n. one who writes history. 
History, his’to-ri, n. a record of events, 
Histrionic, his-tri-on’ik, adj. theatrical, 
Histrionics, his-tri-on‘iks, », play-acting. ‘ 
Hitch, hich, v. to fasten; m,. a sudden obstacle, 
Hive, hiv, n. place where bees are kept. 
Hives, hivz, ». a skin disease, 
Hoar, hér, adj. white. [amass in secret. 
Hoard, hérd, n. a store; a secret stock: v. to 
Hoarding, hérd’ing, n. a temporary screen of 
boards round a building. 
Hoar-frost, hor‘frost, n, white frost. 
Hoarse, hors, adj. harsh; discordant. 
Hoax, héks, n. a deceptive joke. 
Hob, hob, m. the nave of a wheel; a projection 
near the fire, 
Hobble, hob’l, v. to limp; to tether. ; 
Hobbledehoy, hob‘I-de-hoi, n. an awkward youth, 
Hobby, hob’, n, a favourite pursuit, 
Hobgoblin, hob-gob’lin, 7. a kind of elf. 
Hobnail, hob'nal, n. heavy-headed nail, 
Hobnob, hob-nob’, adv. familiar association, 


| Hook, hok, 2. a German wine, 


Hoekle, hok’l, v. to hamstring. 
Hocus-pocus, hd’kus-pd’kus, 7, a juggler’s trick. 
Hod, hod, ”. a shoulder-supported receptacle for 
carrying bricks or mortar. ‘ ; 
Hodden, hod‘en, v. cloth (“* hodden-gray ”) manu- 
factured from undyed wool. : 
Hodge-podge, hodj‘podj, n. a mixed mass. 
Hodiernal, ho-di-er’nal, adj. relating to to-day. 
Hodman, hod’man, n. a mason’s labourer. 
Hoe, hé, ‘”. an implement’ for breaking up a 
Hog, hog, n. a castrated boar pig; a year-old un-- 
shorn sheep; a glutton or dirty fellow. 


; 


ne 


earth. 


Ca 


| Horny, hawrni, adj. adj. orn-ke, Wea 


.of | Horostaphy, oe r-og'raf-1, n, art of dial co consi 
. retaining. — esieclonr iew’et-03 1, a Minespiece? essa. : 
eto a {set dent... | Horology, hoor o-jt, n, the science of time-telling 


yg 


hor’os-k a >. 
dation os-KOp, n. an astrological | Bre- 


Horoscopy, hor-os’ko- ft, m. th 
Horrent, hor’ent, adj. A ytiet tone % spin. 


Horrible, hor‘ibl, adj. dreadful. peenat 
Horrid, . adj, frightful. J dei e ; 
r, hor’er, m. violent fear; aversion. _~ ee 


| Hors d’csuvre, or-divr, n. a prelimina lish, Poy. 
Horse, hors, 2. @ familiar quadra druped, ele E 
Horse-power, hors’powr, n. the power a horse can = 
exert; a measure of power. ra 
hors’ shoo, vn. shoe for horses, or a thing 
of that shape. {smite with a horse-whip, 
Horsewhip, arb asp a driving she EF v. to 
Hortative, hor’ iv. encouragi vising. ; 
only sacred, Horticulture, hor-ti-kult’tr, n. gardontig' 2 a : “i 


= 7+ Hosanna, h6-zan’a, n. praise to God. 

hO'lt-ston,'n, motine uned {08 serubbter = n, stockings @ portable ‘ive for x 
veying wa K 

‘ij, m. reverence; respect; fealty. | Hosier, héz’l-ér, x. one who sells stockings ; 

om ‘If, a. familia: =. D. Hospice, hos’pés, n. house of charitable entertain e 


ment. {st: 
Hospitable, hos’pit-able, adj. charitable; ae 
Hospital, hos’pit-al, n. a home for the sick, 5 
pose om ad A hos-pit-al’ it-f, n. generous entertain- ; 


Host, hést, n. a landlord; a multitude. : 


if , O8'ler, n. 2 groom at an inn, . 
ae t’bed, n. a heated -bed~ for forcin 
disease. Hofehpot, hoch’pot, n. a confused mixture. ~~ 
BmoJemreay ai of the ame | Hots eta ag 

ot’ hed’ Erce ; uous. *4 
_ Hormograph, ho’mé-graf, n. a system of military | Hothouse, hot’hows, n. a house kept fo or growing 
signalling. [the same. tender plants. 
‘Homologate, ho-mol’o-gat, = bog agree; to express | Hot-press, hot’pres, v. to press between hot plates. 
mo’lo-gus, adj. agreeing Hottentot, hot’en-tot, n. an aboriginal of South 
bener’b-dos, n. that ‘which do stein $6 by 


Africa. 
poses * elge. Flonss & a n, the joint immediatel below he 
peed mé-nim, n. a word with more than é f “s A 
a one tacaning Hount, nt n. a dog kept for hunting. a aa 
+  Homotype, hom’é-tip, . that which is of the same Hour-glass, our’gias, n. glass for mensuriig time by 
_ Hone, hon, v. to sharpen. {class, | Houri, how’rt, n. # nymph of paradise. 
i= Honest, on‘est, adj. just; good; frank. House, hows, n. a dwelling or place of assembly, 
Honesty, on Yesi-t, n. the atate of being honest. Housewifery, hows’ Wiest, nm, pertaining to the — 
Honey, hun’t, n. the sweet substance collected = duties of the mistress of the house, ; 
; {be Housing, howz‘ing, n. shelter. = 
; Honeycomb, hun’t-kém, n. wax cells made oy Hovel, hov’eil, n. a mean cottage, : r 
Honeydew, hun’!-dai, n. a juice exuded by plant | Hover, hov’er, v. to hang over. 3 7 
lice or the plant they infest; a sweetened | Howbeit, how-bé‘It, adv. nevertheless, _ 
= " Howdah, how’da, n. a seat on an elephant. - F 
Honeymoon, hun’!-moon, n. first month of marri- | Howitzer, how’it-zer, n. a kind of short cannon. ¥ 
Howl, howl, v. to ery or yell, as a dog, 4 H 
un‘f-sukl, , a sweet-smelling Howlet, howet,n. a kind 0 owl. bow . f 


ey 


climbing ac shrub. (tering. hoy, n. 2 smal) coasting vessel, 4 
onied, hun’ld, adj. abounding in sweetness; flat- | Hubbub, hub’ub, ». tumult. 
on-Or-iri-um, ”. a voluntary fee, Huckaback, huk’a-bak, . table linen 
i te adj. conferring honour; | Huckle, huk‘l, n. the hip; a hip-like F Peoieotson 
without fee. Huckster, huk’ ster, 2, a pediar, 
- Honour, on’or, 7. esteem due to worth. Huddle, hud’l, v, to crowd; to bring together ' 
Hoodwink, hood’ wink, v. to deceive. hastily and carelessly. 
_ Hookah, hoo’kA, *. a pipe in which the smoke ane hi, n. a colour; v. a shouting. > 
passes through water. n. petulant anger. 3 
. %, & ring of wood or metal, Huge, hij, adj. gigantic: massive; large. 4 
, hooper, n. 2 cooper. Huguenot, hi’ge-n6, n. a French protestant, 
ing-cough, hoo’ ping-Ikof, @ convulsive cough. | Hulk, hulk, n. body of a ship. 
poe, ane ‘6, n. @ large-crested bird. Hull, hul, n. a shell. 
v. tocry out. - Human, hi‘man, adj. pertaining to mankind. 
$6 let ont one leg; to spring; 7, a | Humane, hi-man’, adj, kind. 


e 


élding cones used in brewing. Humanise, hii-man-iz, v. to civilise 
, v. to anticipate; to cherish desire of | Humanist, hi-man- -ist, n. a student of Eemhash 


; nm. confidence. nature 
per, hop’er, m. a hop-gatherer; a chute for Humatiity, hii-man-it-!, 7. mankind; benevolence, ~ 
_ diverting material into a machine, Humankind, hii’man- -kind, n. the human race, 
‘Horal, hér‘’al, adj. relating to an hour. Humble, hum’ bl, adj. modest; meek; v, to lower; 
Horde, hérd, 2. a misratory tribe. to degrade. 

Horehound, *hor’hownd, 7. @ herb used as a tonic. | Humbly, hum’bli, adv. with humility. 

p Horizon, ho-ri’zon, n, line where earth and sity | Humbug, hum’bug, n. an imposition, 
Horizontal, hor-i-zon’tal, adj. level. {meet. | Humdrum, hum‘drum, adj. dull. 

Horn, hawrn, a bony or epidermic projection from } Humeral, hii’mer-al, ad. pertaining to the 
age Deeg pepe Dat: extremity: | __ shoulder | 
\ @ musical instrument. Humerus, hi’ mer-us, n, the arm above the Linow: é 
[eae hawrn’ er, n. a dealer in horns, Hamid, hii’mid, adj. moist; damp. 
hawrn’ ’pip, %. a step dance. Humidity, hi-mid‘it-!, n, moisture. 
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Humiliate, hi-mil’i-dt, v, to humble. t wurst 
_ Humility, hi-mil’it-1, n. modesty ; meekness. 

Hummel, hum’el, adj. hornless. " 

Boning af bird, hum’‘ing-berd, , a small tropical 

_ bird. - 
Humoral, hii’mo-ral, adj. connected with humours. 
Humorist, i’mo-rist, n. one who speaks or writes of 
humorous things. __ . re 

Humorous, t-mer-us, adj. exciting mirth, 
Humorsome, i’mer-sum, adj. odd. 
Humour, ti’mer, ». wit; fancy; abnormal anim: 
‘Hump, hump, 7. a hunch on the back, [fiuid. 
Humus, hi’mus, ». mould. . ' 
Hunch, hunch, n.a hump; anidea.  [division. 
Hundred, hun’dred, . ten times ten; a territorial 
Hunger, hung’ger, n, craving for food. 
Hunery, hung’gri, adj. needing food; famishing. 


j Hurdle, hur’dl, n. a frame of twigs; a movable 


_ __ frame for gates, 


Hurdy-gurdy, hur’di-gurd’t, ». a rude musical 
instrument. 
Hurl, hurl, v. to cast away; to throw forcibly, 
Burly-burly, hur’li-bur’li, 7. confusion. 
» bur-rah, interj. an exclamation of ap- 
plause, 
Hurricane, hur’ri-kan, n. a violent storm. 
Hurt, v. to damage, or cause pain to; n. a wound. 
Hurtle, hurt’l, v. to dash or whirl away with noise 
and rapidity. 
Husband, huz’band, n. a married man ; v. to save. 


> ane amd huz’band-man, mn. a labouring 
armer. 
Husbandry, huz’band-rf, m. land-cultivation ; 


Hush, hush, interj, be silent. (farming. 
Hush-money, hush’mun-i, . money paid for 
Husk, n. covering of certain fruits. (silence. 
Husky, husk’?, adj, hoarse. ‘ 

‘Hussar, hooz-ir’, n. a light cavairy soldier. 

Hussy, huz’t, ”, an ill-mannered woman, 

Hustle, hus‘l, v. to push. 

Hustler, hus’ler, n. one who hustles. 

Elutch, hutch, ». a box; a coop. 

Huzza, huz’ah’, interj, hurrah; a shout of joy. 
Hyacinth, hi‘i-sinih, n. a sweet-smelling bulbous 


plant. 
Hyaline, hi’a-lin, adj. glassy. 
Hybrid, hi’brid, adj. produced from different 


__ species. e 

Hybridism, hi’brid-izm, n, the hybrid condition. 

Hydra, hi’dra, n. a many-headed monster. 

* Hydrangea, hi-dran‘jé-, n. a flowering shrub, 

Hydrant, hidrant, n. a water-plug. 

Hydraulic, hi-draw’lik, adj. connected with 
hydraulics. (liquids, 

Hydraulics, hi-draw'liks, n. the science of flowing 

Hydrodynamics, hi-dro-di-nam’‘iks, m. the science 

* — of the force of water. [substance, 

Hydrogen, hi’dro-jen, ». an elementary gaseous 

Hydrographer, hi-drog’ri-fer, n. a sea-chart maker, 

Hydrography, hi-drog’ra-fi, n. the art of measuring 
seas, . [zoa, marine polypes or zoophytes, 

Hydroid, hi’droid, m, one of the sub-class Hydro- 

Hydrology, hi-drol’o-if, ®, the science of water, 

Hydromel, hi’dro-mel, m, a beverage composed of 
honey and water. (instrument, 

Hydrometer, hi-drom’e-ter, m. a liquid-measuring 

Hydropathic, hi-dro-path’ik, adj. relating to cold- 
water treatment. 

pathist, hi-drop’a-thist, m. a practiser of 

hydropathy. (ment of disease. 

Hydropathy, hi-drop’a-ihi, n. the cold-water treat- 

Hydrophobia, hi-dro-f6’bi-a, n, canine madness, 

Hydrostatics, hi-dro-stat’iks, m. the science of 
fluid equilibrium, 

Hydrous, hi-drus, adj. containing water, 

Hyemal, hi-é’mal, adj. relating to winter. 

Hygiene, hi'ji-eén, n. health preservation. 

Hygienics, hi-ji-en‘iks, n. the science of health. 

Hygrometer, hi-grom’e-ter, m, an instrument for 
calculating atmospheric moisture. 

Hygromeiry, hi-grom’e-tri, ”. the science of caleu- 
lating atmospheric moisture. 

Hymeneal, hi-mé’ni-al, adj. relating to marriage. 

Hymn, him, 7. a sacred song. 

Hymnology, him-nol'o-ji, n. a collection of hymns; 
the science of hymns. 

Hyperbola, hi-per’bo-la, m. one of the conic 
sections, 

Hyperbole, hi-per’b6-lé, n. exaggeration. 

Hynerbolical, hi-per-bol’ik-al, adj. in the manner 
of hyperbole, 

Hyperborean, hi-per-bd’re-an, adj. relating to the 
far north, . 


ee Se er ee ee 


~ [choly. 
Hypochondriacal, hi-po-kon-dri’ak-al, adj. melan- 
Hypocrisy, hip-ok‘ra-si, n. deceit ; sham-goodness. 
Hypocrite, hip’o-krit, n. a practiser of medrese 


Hypogastric, hip-o-gas’ 
lower part of the abdomen. 


trik, adj. relating 1 
ok bangs 
iypostasis, hi-pos‘ta-sis, m. essence; being; per- 
Hypostatic, hi-po-stat‘ik, adj. real; 

substantial. [righ 
Hypotenuse, hi-pot’en-iis, .». the side opposite a 
Hypothee, hi-poth’ek, n. a lien on goods for money 

lent. : i Mate 
Hypothecate, hi-poth’e-kat, v. to pledge as security. 
Hypothesis, hi-poth’e-sis, n, a supposition. 
Hypothetical, hi-po-thet’ik-al, adj. conditional. 
Hypsomeiry, hip-som’é-tri, m. the art of measuring 
Hyson, hi‘sun, m. a Chinese green tea. heights. 
Hyssop, his‘up, », an aromatic herb. } 
Hysterics, his’ter-iks, n. nervous fits of alternate 

laughing and crying. 


I 


Iambus, I-am’bus, 7. a metrical foot of two syll- 
ables with an accented second syllable. » 

Ibidem, ib-i‘'dem, adv. in the same place. 

Icarian, i-ka‘ri-an, adj. i 


pertaining to flight, 
Ice-age, is’aj, m. an era when the land was covered ~~ 


by ice. 
Iceberg, is’berg, n. a floating mountain of ice. 
Ice-boat, is’bot, m. boat for forcing throngh or 

over ice. {artificially frozen. 
Ice-cream, is’krém, ”. sweetened synthetic cream 
Ice-fioat, is’fGt, m. mass of floating ice, ? 
Ice-pack, is‘pak, m. pack of drifted ice. 
Ichnology, ik-nol’o-ji, n. the science of fossil foot- 
Ichor, i’kor, ~. a watery humour. [prints. 
ichthyology, ik-thi-ol’o-ii, n. the natural history of 
Icicle, is’ik’l, n. pendant ice. ffish. 
Icon, I’kon, m. a figure of Christ or a saint, 
Iconoclasm, i-kon’o-klazm, ”. image-breaking. 
iconoclast, i-kon’o-klast, m. an image-breaker. 
SOOT AEDT i-kon-og’ra-fi, n. the art of illustra- 


on, ‘ 

Iconology, i-kon-ol’o-jf, ». image worship. 

Ideal, i-dé‘al, . intellectual standard of per- 
fection; imaginary. 

Idealism, i-dé’al-izm, », the doctrine that thought 
is the foundation of knowledge and existence. 

Ideality, i-dé-al’it-{, n. fancy. 

Identify, i-dent’i-fi, v. to recognise, 

Identity, i-dent’it-1, n. the condition of being the 


same. 

Idiocy, id’i-o-si, n. the state of mental aberration. 

Idiom, id’i-um, n. mode of expression peculiar to a 

"language or people. 

Idiopathy, id-i-op’a-thi, n. primary disease. 

Idiosynerasy, id-i-o-sin’kras-i, nm. peculiarity of 
temperament. ' 

Idiotic, id-i-ot-‘ik, adj, extremely foolish, 

Idol, idol, ». an image that is worshipped. 

Idolator, i-dol’a-tor, n. one who worships idols, — 

Idolize, i’dol-iz, v. to worship; to adore, 

Idyl, I’dil, n. a short pastoral poem. , 

igneous, ig’né-us,-adj. pertaining to fire. 

ignescent, ig-nes’ent, adj. ready to break into fire. 

Ignis-fatuus, ig’nis-fat’i-us, mn. ‘* Will-o’-the- 
wisp,” a light that appears in marshy places. 

Ignite, ig-nit, v. to kindle; to take fire. 

Ignoble, ig-n6'bl, adj. low; mean, : 

Ignominious, ig-no-min‘i-us, adj. disgraceful 

ignominy, ig’no-min-t, n. shame. 

Ignoramus, ig-no-ra’mus, n. a dunce. 


C 


Ignorance, ig’no-rans, n. unlearned state: want of 


Ignore, ig-nor’, v, to disregard, (knowledge. 
Iliac, ili-ak, adj. pertaining to the lower intestines. 
Iil-blood, il’blud, ». a feeling of enmity. 
Iil-bred, il’bred, adj. badly trained. - 
Ulegal, il-lé’gal, adj. against the law. ; 
Illegible, il-lej’ibl, adj, not readable.. E 
Ilegitimate, il-lej-it’im-at, adj. born out of wed: 
Titswpaeed (eked. ual, ti casei 
~favoured, il-fa’verd, adj. ill-looking. } 
Tliberal, il-lib’er-al, adj, mean; ungenerous, 
Hlicit, il-lis’it, adj, unlawful. ; 
limitable, il-lim’it-abl, adj. limitless. fs 


‘Illiterate, il-lit/er-dt, adj. ignorant. 


Diogical, il-loj’ik-al, adj. unreasonable, 


Dus, il-us’tri-us, adj. distinguished ; famous: 
im‘aj, ~adeceas : an idol; a representa- 


im’Aj-er-t, n. work of the fancy. 
Tmaginaiion, im-aj-in-A‘shun, ». power of pee 
$ ceive. 
Imagine, im-aj’in, v. to fancy; to think; to con- 
Imbibe, im-bib’, t. to drink in. 

Imbricate, im-‘bri-kat, v. to lay one over another, 
Imbricated, im-brik-d’ted, adj. overlapping. 
Imbroglio, im-brdl’y6, x. complicated plot. 
Imbrue, im-broo’, v. to soak; to steep. 
imbue. im-bi’, v. to tinge deeply. 
_ Imitate, im‘i-tat, v. to copy. 
Immaculate, im-mak’i- is. adj. —* wag pure. 


im-mens’, adj. unlimited ; gigantic ; 


it. 
Immerse, im-mers’, v. to dip under water. 
. Immersion, im-mer’shun, n. the act of immersing. 


“= ‘ri- it; no 
y composed of matter. 

o Immature, im-a-tir’, adj. unripe; imperfect. 

_ Immeasurable, im-mezh tir-abl, adj. incapable of 
5 measurement, 

_ Immemorial, im-mem-d'ri-al, adj. beyond memory. 
j 


pe 

a . incapable of being 

i bility, im-mo-bil’/-ti, n. fixedness. (mixed. 

Immoderate, im-mod‘er-it, adj. excessive. 

_ eS pedent. im-mod’est, adj. indecent; bold; im- 
pu 


Immolate, im’md-lat, v. to sacrifice. 

Immorality, im-mé6-ral‘it-t, 2. vice. 

Immortal, im-mor’tal, adj. imperishable. 

Immortality, im-mortal‘it-1, », eternal life. 

_ Immortalize, im-mor’tal-iz, v. to make immortal. 

' Immovable, im-moov’abl, adj. unalterable; stead- 

4 fast. (fection, 

- Immune, im-min’, adj. exempt; not liable to in- 
Immunity, im-minit-l, n. exemption ; privilege. 
_ Immure, im-mir’, v. to confine within walls. 

_ meng im-mii' ta-bl, adj. unchangeable. 
Impact, im’pakt, n. contact; shock. 

- Impact, im-pakt, v. to drive close together. 

_ Impaint, im-pant’, v. to paint. 

_ Impair, im-par’, v. to deteriorate; to weaken. 

_ Impale, im-pal’, ». to stick through; to pin down. 

Impalement, im-p4l’ment, n. an enclosed space; 

a a term in heraldry; fixing on a stake. 

‘ ened im-pal’pa-bl, adj. not evident; 


1 1 

- Impanel, im’pan’el, v. to enrol. 
+ Impart, im’ part, v. to relate, make known, or give. 
hal, adj. just. 
Impassable, im’pas’abl, adj. not to be passed. 
Impassible, im-pas‘ibl, adj. incapable of feeling. 


i 


oa 


* 


in- 


iz 


Im med, im’pash-und, adj. excited, 
4 Impassive, im-pas’iv, adj. weenie. 


a tion by foie or other representatives 


Picbeak sakeg 4 “ing, adj. imminent. 
_ Impenetrable, im-pen’e-tra-bl, adj. hard; incap- 
i able of being pierced. 
_ Impsnitent, im-pen‘it-ent, adj. without penitence. 
_ Imperative, im-per’a-tiv, adj. urgent; peremptory. 
_ Imperceptible, im-per-sept’ibl, adj. not perceivable. 
_ Imperfect, im-per’fekt, adj. short of perfection. 
- Imperfection, im-per-fek’shun, ”. incompleteness. 
eel ig im’‘per-for’at, adj. not perforated. 
Imperial, im-pér’i-al, adj. pertaining to an empire; 
supreme. [manner, 
| aerial oY ged sp Ponce in an. imperial 
v. to en er, 
Z Sener im-pér‘i-us, adj. commanding; tyran- 


" tmperisneble, im-per’ish-abl, adj. enduring ;. ever- 
lasting. (manence. 
im-per’man-ens, n. lack of per- 


> a 


im-per’me-abl, 
~per‘sun- = 


ity. qi] 7 
te, im~per‘sun-At, v. to personate. - 
Impertinent, im-per’tin-ent, adj. rude ; 
Impertur! im-per-tur’ba-bl, adj. incapable of 

being agitated. - (penetrable. 
ious, im-per’vi-us, adj. not pervious; im- 
Impetuosity, im-pet-ii-os’it’i, n. violence; passion. 
ss im‘pe-tus, mn. momentum; — ‘of 
Fowietys im-pr'et-t, ”. ungodliness. 
Impinge, im-pinj’, v. to strike upon: to touch, 
impious, im’pi-us, adj. profane; irreverent.:_ 


implacable, im-plik’abl, adj. inappeasable; in- 


rable, 
Tenplant, f, im-plant’, v. to fix, as to plant in the 


inoleed. im-pléd’, v. to prosecute at law. 

Implement, im’plée-ment, 2. a tool. 

neaioinnts : a shun, n. entanglement: > that 
C. 


plied. 
Implicit, im-plisit. adj. unreserved; implied ; un- 


Implore, im-pldr’, ». to entreat. (questioning. 


es toe im-pol‘it-ik, adj. imprudent; menieei 
nderable, i nor adj. incapable of 


Import, J 
jewetss im-port’, v. to bring in; to signify. “ont. 
Important, im-por’ tant, adj. valuable; of note. 
importer, im-port’er, 7, one who brings in goods 

from other countries. 
Importune, im-por-tiin’; v. to urge persistently. — 
—— im-por-tii’ ‘ni-ti, n, the act of impor- 


lece: 
Impose, im-péz’, v. to lay on; _ to 
Imposing, im-pdé’zing, adj. impressive. ; 
cenmetie Ams im-po-zish’un, n. deception; a school 
pun. 
Impossible, = *0s'ibl, adj. that cannot be done. 
Impost, im’post, n. tribute; a tax; aetaet i 
Impostor, im-pos’tor, n. a deceiver, f 
imposture, im-pos’ tir, n. fraud. 
Impotent, im’po-tent, adj. weak ; incompetent: 
powerless. 
Impound, im-pownd’, v. . to confine in s: pound. ‘ 
Impoverish, ium pavior teks v.to make poor, _-. 
Impracticable, im-prak’tik-abl, adj. unmanageable. 
Impractical, im-prak’tik-al, adj. not practical. 


ys im’pre-kat, v. to call down good or bad 


to curse. 
oan, im-pre-ké’shun, n. @ curse. 
Impregnable, im-preg’na-bl, adj. that cannot be 
taken; invincible. (pregnant. 
Impregnate, im-preg’nit, ». to imbue; to make 
Impresario, im-pré’sa-ri-6, m. one who arranges 
entertainments, particularly operas, 
tible, im-pre-skript’‘ibl, adj. without ex- 
ternal authority. 
Impress, im’pres, n. that which is impressed. 
Impressible, im-pres‘ibl, adj. susceptible. 
Impressionist, im-presh’en-ist, ». an artist whose 
work seeks to create a one impression 
rather than a photographic record 
Impressment, im-pres’ment, n. the act of forcible 
seizure of men for war service. 
Imprimatur, im-pri-ma’tur, n. authority to print. 
Imprimis, im-pri mis, adv, in the first place. 
ee im-print’, v. to stamp; to fix on the 
min 
Impricon, im-priz‘on, v. to incarcerate. 
Improbable, im-prob’ ‘abl, adj. unlikely. 


Impromptu, im-prom’ti, n. without Y nds off- 


Impropriety, im-pro-pri’et-f, . an improper act. 
Improve, im-proov’, v. to make better; to amend, 
Improvement, im-proovy ment, n. the act of im- 
proving; advancement. (thoughtlessness. 
Improvidence, im-prev’i-dens, 7. lack of foresight; 
Improvident, im-prov’i-dent, adj. inconsiderate: 
unthrifty. {posing without preparation. 
Improvisation, im-pro-vis-4’shun, n. the act of com- 
Aenpred coven’ im-proo’dens, . incautiousness; 
rec 
Impudence, im’pii-dens, n. rudeness; insolence; 
ee (question. 
ue jive vae'nh BL adj. me ies <4 
tompaas: le, im-p | mae on that can 
assailed ; something that is open to 
ee 


ses abies ' 
-al, adi. without personal- - 


aaucy, 4 


eure 
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PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
% Impulse, im'puls, , an incentive; the act of im- , 
Impunity, im-pi’ni-ti, n. exemption from penalty 
_Imputation, im-pi-ta’shun, n, charge ; accusation ; 


“Encoherent, 


j ~ for loss. 


censure,, sisi i 
cane onthe i ap - accuse, 
nability, in-a-bil’i-ti, n. incapacity. 

Tnaccessible, in-ak-ses‘ibl, adj. not to be “ap- 
_. proached, - : 
Inacouracy, in-ak’ii-ra-st, 2. want of correctness ; 
inaction, in-ak’shun, 2. rest; idleness. {error. 
Inactive, in-ak’tiv, ‘adj: idle; without power to 


move. $ 
Inadequacy, in-ad‘é-kwassi, n. insufficiency. 
» Seepainyine 


sible, in-ad-ris‘ibl, adj, not allowable. : 
Inadvertence, in-ad-vert’ens, n. oversight; negli- 
<<) gence. 3 f 
Inadvertent, in-ad-vert’ent, adj. inattentive.” 
Inalienable, in-al‘yen-abl, adj. permanent; 
capable of being transferred. 
Inamorata, in-am-o-ri’ td, n. a woman whom a man 
Inane, in-in’, adj. empty; void. (loves. 
Inanifion, in-an-ish’un, n. emptiness; exhaustion. 
ty, in-an‘it-1, n.-senselessness, — 
Inapplicable, in-ap’lik-abl; adj. unsuitable. 


in- 


- Inapposite, in-ap‘o-zit, adj. unfit; not suitable. 


Inappreciable, in-ap-pré’shi-abl, adj. imperceptible. 

Inappropriate, in-ap-pro‘pri-at, adj. unsuitable. 

Inaptitude, in-apt’i-tiid, adj. unfitness; awlkward- 
ness. , 

Inarching, in-arch‘ing, nm. a system of grafting. 

Tnarticulate, im-ar-tik’i-l8t, © adj; | indistinctly 


uttered. Ip 
“gree anges in-ar-ti-fish‘al, adj. simple; without 


2) art. 

Tnattention, in-at-ten’shun, %. carelessness, 

Inattentive, in-at-ten’tiv, adj. heedless. 

Inaudible, in-awd’ibl, edj, unheard, 

Inaugural, in-aw’giir-al, adj, pertaining to an in- 
auguration. u ‘ 

Inaugurate, in-aw’gi-rit, v. to-initlate: to make 
public show in commencing an undertaking. 

Tnauspicious, in-aw-spish’us, adj. unfavourable}; 
ill-omened. : 

Inborn, in’bawrn, aaj. implanted: born with. 

Mnoaleulable, in-kal’/ki-la-bl, adj. countless, 

Incalescence, in-lkal-es’ens, ». the act of growing 
warm. 

Incandescence, in-kan-des’ens, 2. white heat. 


Incantation, in-kan-ta‘shun, nm. @& charm; an en- 


chantment. 
Incapable, in-ki’pa-bl, adj. not capable. 


‘Incapacitate, in-ka-pas‘it-dt, v, to disqualify. 
Incapacity, in-ka-pas’it-t, 2, inability; 


lack of 
ower, 


“Badheostate, in-kfir‘ser-it, v. to imprison, 


Incarnadine, in-kir‘na-din, v, to dye red: on, 
carnation colour, 


Tnearnate, in-kir‘nat, v. to embody in flesh; adj. 


clothed with flesh, {fully setting on fire, 
Tneendiarism, in-sen’di-ar-izm, ”. the act of wil- 
Incendiary, in-sen‘di-ar-i, 2. one who maliciously 
sets fire to. 
Incense, in’sens, m, fragrant odour; 
~ burned in relitious observances, 
Mncense, in’sens’, v. to excite to-anger. 
Incentive, in-sen’tiv, n. a motive; a prompting. 
Inception, in-sep’shun, n, a beginning, 
Incertitude, in-ser’ti-tid, . doubtfulness, 
Inocessant, in-ses’ant, adj. unceasing; continual, 
Incost, in’sest, m. sexual relations between kindred. 
Inch, inch, ». the twelfth part of a foot measure, 
Inchoate, in’k6-iit, adj. incipient; unfinished, 
Incidence, in‘si-dens, n. an impingement; the 
mianner.of falling, [adj. Tiable‘to happen, 
Incident, in’si-dent, n. a circumstance ; an event: 
Tncidental, in-si-dent’al, adf. accidental; casual, 
Incipient, in-sip‘i-ent, adj. beginning. ° 
Incision, in-sizh’un, rn, a cut} a gash, 
Incisive, in-si’siv, adj. sharp? cutting. 
Incisor, in-si’zor, n. a front tooth, 
Incite, in-sit, v. to stimulate: to goad. 
Incivility, in-si-vil’-it-f, n. rudeness; impoliteness, 
Inclement, in-klem’ent, adj. without mercy ; 
stormy. 
Inclose, in-kJ6z’, »/ to shut in’or surround, 
Inclosure, in-klé’zhiir, n. an enclosed space, 
Inclusive, in-kloo’ziv, adj. enclosing within ex- 
pressed limits. ; 
Tnelusively, in-kloo’ziv-If, adv. s0 as to be included, 
Incognito, in-kog’ni-to, adj. unknown ; in disguise. 
in-ko-hé'rent, ‘adj. disconnected ; 


perfume 


loose, 


Incombustibe, in-kom-bust‘ibl, adj. that will not 
Tnoome, tn’cuitl; ”. gain; earnings; y : 


ming, in’‘kum-ing, adj. coming in, me 
In , in = > - mg epee. 
Incommensurate, in-kom-mens‘i-rat, adj. a8 


iueeenmetey in-ko-m6d’, v. to'cause inconvenience 

baer in-Eom-min‘ik-4-tiv, adj. un- 
social. tec is ik 34 

Incomparable, in-kom’par-abl, aéj. matchless, 


| Incompatible, in-kom-pat‘ib], adj. inconsistent. 


Incompetenty, in-kom’pe-ten-si, n. the state of 
being incompetent. — / 
Incompetent, in-kom’pe-tént, adj, incapable; lack- 
ing power. Ds a vane aigtine ie 
Incomplete, in-kom-plét’ adj. not complete. 
Incomprehensible, in-kom-pré-hen’sibl, adj. not 
understandable. ; 
Incompressible, in-kom-pres’ibl, adj. not reducible 
to smailer bulk. . +. 
Inconceivable, in-kon-stv’abl, adj. unimaginable. 
Inconclusive, in-kon-kloo‘siv, @dj. indecisive. 
Incongruent, in-kong‘groo-ent, adj. unsuitable. _ 
Incongruity, in-kong-groo’it-f, m. ‘that which is 
unsuitable. B 
Encongruous, in-kong’groo-us, adj. not fitting. 
Inconsequent, in-kon’se-kwent, adj. illogical. - 
Inconsiderable, in-kon-sid’er-abl, adj. unimportant. 
Inconsiderate, in-kon-sid’er-At, adj. thoughtless. 
Inconsistency, in-kon-sist’en-si, ». the quality of 
being inconsistent. , 
Inconsistent, in-kon-sist‘ent, adj. incompatible; 


varying. on. 

es in-kon-spik’ii-us; adj. not promi- 
nent. 

Inconstant, in-kon’stant, adj. fickle. 

Yneontestable, in-kon-test’abl, adj. indisputable, 

Incontinence, in-kon’tin-ens, #, unchastity. 

Sr Niklas in-kon-tro-vert‘ibl, adj. indisput- 
able. 

Inconvenience, in-kon-vé’ni-ens, v, to incommode. 

Incorporate, in-kor’po-rat, v. to form into a cor- 
porate body. {porating. 

Incorporation, in-kor-p5-ra’shun, 7. act of incor- 

Incorporeal, in-kor-pd’re-al, adj. not material: 

Incorrect, in-kor-ekt’, adj. not correct. ° [spiritual. 

seat Ag in-kor‘ij-ibl, adj. bad beyond correc- 

on, 
Incorrupt, in-kor-rupt’, adj. pure? sound. * 
Teopereee, in-kor-rupt‘ibl, aaj. pure; not to be 


Increase, in-krés’, ». to expand; to grow. — 

Increase, in’krés, ‘n. growth. 

Tnereate, in’kré-at, adj. uncreated. liye . 

Incredibie, in-kred’ibl, adj. surpassing belief, 

See in-kred’i-lus, adj. sceptical; unbe- 

eving, 

Increment, in’kre-ment, n, increase. - = 

Tncriminate, in-krim’in-At, v. to charge with: to 
criminate. 

eS ation, in-krust-i’shun, n. the act of incrust- 


ng. 
Incubate, in’ki-bit, v. to sit upon eggs; to hatch. 
Incubation, in-ki-ba‘shun, n. the act of incubating. 
Incubator, in-ki-bi’tor, m. an apparatus for 
hatching eggs artificially. 
Incubus, in’kit-bus, n. a burden; the nightmare. 
Inculeate, in-kul’kat, v, to impress: to teach. 
Tneuleation, in-Irul-ka‘shun, ”, act of impressing 
Inculpate, in-kul’pat, v. to bring into blame. 
Incumbency, in-kum’hben-st, n. an obligation; the 
possession of an office. i . , 
Incumbent, in-kum‘bent, ”, the holder of a bene- 
fice; adj. bounden. 
Incunabula, in-kii-nab’i-la, n. early printed books, 
Incur, in-kur’, v. to encounter; to become liable to. 
Incurable, in-kir’abl, adj. beyond cure. af 
Tacurious, in-kiir’i-us, adj. without curiosity. 
ere a in-kur’shun, 7, @ hostile invasion; an 
nroad. : 
Incurvate, inkur’vat, , to make crooked. 
Incurve, in-kurv’, v. to curve inward. 
Indebtedness, in-det’ed-ness, mn: the Condition of 
being in debt. ‘ 
Indecent, in-dé’sent, adj, immodest. 
ron. in-de-si’fer-abl, adj. that cannot ~ 
: eread. - 
Indecision, in-de-sizh’un, n. Jack of firmness. 
Indecisive, in-de-si’siv, adj. inconclusive, _ es 
Indeclinable, in-dé-cli’ni-bl, adj. that “which — 
cannot de declined, a sigiere : 
Indecorous, in-dek’ur-us, adj. unbecoming. 
Indecorum, in-de-k6‘ram,'n. impropriety. 


i in-delik-& “it, adj. = indecent. Inebriation, in-8-bri-d’shun, ‘. deaubetic S 
Tnadernnify, in-dem’‘ni-fi, v. to secure against loss. Inedible, in-ed’ibl, adj. unfit for eating. 
-dem’ni-tf, n. security against loss. Ineffable, in-ef’abl, adj. unspeakable. 
,to notch; toapply for supplies. Ineffaceable, in-ef-fas’abl, adj. that cannot id 
in-dent’ar, nm, written contract. Ineffective, in-ef-fek’tiv, adj. useless. +” 
t, in-depen ‘dent, Anne Ps from control toot. in-ef ik-a-si, n. ineffectualness. 
nexplica’ cient! ae ish’ent, adj. unavailing, ~~ 
- Indestructible, in-de-struk’ti-bl, adj. incapable of | Inelegan -el’e-gant, 
iecmiannies sediiher ain bh ed, not to be | Inhenn a ed ot & 
_ Indeterminab e-ter -a! no le, in-el’ij-ibl, adj, not worthy ; unsuitable, 
a us ter’ . uncertain. inept; inept. , adj. untit; foolish. - i” 


in-e-kwol'it-f, n. - 
leks-ter‘it-1, adj. want of dexterity. equality. ter tack 0 am 
- Indicative, aa rab, iter mre peel fmm ar gant ae unjust 
po ou era: 2, Ig ik-abl, 
b —_—-—- —— tor, n. one who or that which being a ge nae om incapable 
iz x ou 
i. ‘Indict, in-dit’, v.to charge with; to accuse. 
Indictment, in-dit’ment, n. formal legal accusation. 
ta Indifference, in-dif’er-ens, n. unconcern. 
Indifferent, a adj. unimportant; 


"adj. ice t ‘ 
Tpeaeeeea, in-eks-koiz’ abl, nears without excuse 
3 — were _in-egz-hawst'tbl, adj. that cannot 
ex! 
ao i-bl, adi. rs which can- — in-egz‘or-abl, adj. inflexible; ‘not 
2 moved. 

_ Indigestion, in-di-jest’yun, n. dypsepsia; weak | Inexpedient, in-cks-pé’di-ent, ads. inconvenient 
_ Indign, in-din’, adj. unworthy. (digestion. Inexperience, in-eks-pér'I-ens, n. lack of experie rs 
__ Indignant, ae oy n. aneime pune ie ae ge adj. incapab} of 
-  Indignation, in-dic-ni’shun, ». anger; resentment. explana . 
_ Indignity, in-dig’ni-ti, n. insult ; slight. Snenplorabier th in-eks-pldr‘abl, adj. that cannot 
eee. in-di-g6, n. 2 blue dye. explored, 
< direct, in-di-rékt’, adj. crooked; not direct. Inexpressible, in-eks’pres‘ibl, adj. unutterable. , 

Intisceral — in-diz-ern‘ibl, adj. unseen; not can a bey eesty: ad. ag. teat which a 
. expugnable, in-éx-pug’ni 4 Ww! 
oy Fa myg in-dis-krét’, adj. injudicious. - cannot be assailed; undefeatable, - 
‘Indiscrotion, in-dis-kresh’un, n. rashness in-eks’trik-abl, adj. incapable of 
Indiscriminate, A : 


in-dis-krim’in-At, adj. confused : ; 4 : 
promiscuous. fout care. | Infallible, in-fal'ibl, adj. unerring; certain. eS 
- ‘Indiscriminating, in-dis-krim’in-At-ing, adj with- | Infamous, in’fa-mus, adj. notorious; wicked> — 
- Indispensable, in-dis-pens‘abl, adj. necessary shameless. — 
Indisposed, in-dis-pézd, adi. disinclined ; ailing. Infamy, in’fa-m!, . public disgrace. © 
p=; in-dis-po-zish’ un, %. disinclination ; Infancy, in‘ fan-ci, n, first years of fe, 1.75 
Infant, in’fant, . @ young child; @ person under 
“Indisputable, in-dis-pitt’abl, adj. beyond dispute. legal age of responsibility. 
_ Indissociable, in-dis- 6’shi-abl, adj, inseparable. Infanticide, in-fan’ti-sid, n, murder of an: infant, ' 
“Indissoluble, in-dis-soli-bl, adj. not. soluble; | Infantile, in’fant-fl, adj. pertaining to infancy, ‘ ‘ 
ae Infantry, in’fan-tri, n. foot soldiers. » (passion. 
_ Indistinct, in-dis-tingkt’, adj. obscure; faint. Infatnate, in-fat’t-At, v. to inspire With headstrong 
a Indite, in-dit’, v. to utter; to write; to dictate. Infatuation, infat-i-a’shun, n. unreasoning passion. 
- Inditement, in-dit/ment, n. that which is indited. | Infect, in- fekt’, v. to taint. “ 
_ ‘Indium, in’di-um, n. a white metallic element. Infection, in-fek’shun, n. the act’ of infecting, — * 
Individual, in-div-id’i-al, adj. single. [(dividually. | Infectious, in-fek’shus, adj. having the quality of 
_ Individualise, in-div-id’i-al-iz, v. to distinguish in- infection. ; 
pageeperemaed in-div-id’a-al-izm, n. independence | Infecundity, in-fe-kun‘dl-t!, 7. want of fertility. : 
>= of actio: [separate existence. | Infelicitous, in-fel-is‘it-us, adj. unhappy, eee 
"Individuality, in-div-id-i-al'it-t, ”. personality ; | Infer, in-fer’, v. to deduce; to imply. ‘ 
_ Indoctrinate, in-dok’trin-it, v. to teach; to imbue | Inference, in’ ‘fer-ens, 7. that which is inferred, 
_ _ with special views. Inferential, in-fer-en’shal, adj, deducible. - 
' Indo-European, in‘do-ii-ro-pé’an, adj. a term eco ~ Sed irk adj, lesser; lower in rank or 
_ -applied toa certain family of lai es. 
Indolence, in’do-lens, . idleness, Interiors, “in fér-l-or'it-t, n. the state of betng 
Indolent, in’do-lent, adj. lazy. inferi 
Indomitable, in-dom’it-abl, adj. not to be sub- | Infernal, “n-fer’ nal, adj. outrageous; damnable. 
dued. Infertile, in-fer’til, ‘adj. not fruitful; barren. 
_ Indorse, in-dors’, ne ge ad write on the back of..| Infest, in-fest’, v. to disturb; to occupy; to 
Indrawn, in’drawn, adj. drawn ao nvade. 
_ Indubious, sin-di bi-us, adj. certa Infidel, in‘fi-del, n. a disbeliever in paar speed (2 
~ Indubitable, in-da’bit-abl, adj. without doubt. «| Infidelity, in-ff-del'it-1, n. lack of faith; 
Induce, in-diis’, ». to prevail upon. faithfulness, 
Inducement, in-diis'ment, n, that which induces. | Infiltrate, in-fil’trit, . to enter through gaps or the. 
Induct, sat soe instal. Infinite, in’fin-it, adj. unlimited. pores, 
ee vauk-ti, aah. that cannot be drayn Iniinitesimal, in-fin-it-es’i-mal, adj. exonmvely- - 
small. mit... 
Infinitude, in-fin’it-td, n. state without bound or. 
Infinity, in-fin’it-i, ». unlimited extent or number. 
Infirm, in-ferm’, adj. feeble; irresolute. ? 
Infirmity, in-ferm “it-f, m. defect ; weakness, © ‘ 
Infiame, in-flim’, v. to cause to burn} to excite, ie 
Infiammable, in-fiam’ abl, adj. combustible. , 
Inflammation, in-flam’ 4-shun, nm. violent heat in 
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"Induction, ‘hdeinsich: ‘introduction of a 
clergyman to a new penefiee's: @ process of 
reasoning in which the theory is evolved from 
an accumulation of facts. 
-Induction-coil, in-duk’shun-koil, ». an ‘electrical 
ei apparatus of two coils of wire inducing a cur- 


rent. 
‘Ind - leading to inference, any part; state of being in flame. 
Ene cbt on Inflammatory, in-flam‘at-or-t, adj. showing inflam- 
“este pat in’ai-rat, v. to ‘harden. ee mation; excitable. 
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PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
Inflate, inflit’, v. to swell; to blowout. é 
Inflater, in-flat’er, n. something which inflates. - 
Inflation, in-fla’shun, n. the act or state of being 
inflated, 
Inflect, in-flekt’, v. to bend; to conjugate. 
Inflection, in-flek’shun, , the act of bending; 
voice modulation, _ 
Inflexible, in-fieks’ible, adj. unyielding. 
Inflict, in-flikt’, v. to impose, | 
Infliction, in-flik’shun, m, punishment; act of 
inflicting. ing. 
Inflorescence, in-fior-es’ens, . method of flower- 
Influence, in’fioo-ens, n. authority ; power. 
Influential, infloo-en‘shal, adj. having influence or 
__ power. 
Influenza, in-fioo-en’za, n, an infectious disease, 
Influx, in-fluks, n. a flowing in. 
Influxion, in-fluk’shun, n. infusion. 
Inform, in-form’, v. toimpart; toanimate; to tell. 
Informal, in-form’al, adj. without form; irregular. 
Informality, in-form-al'it-!, n. a dispensing with 
form. against. 
Informant, in-form’ant, . one who informs 
Information, in-form-a’shun, n,. knowledge. 
Infracostal, in-fra-kost’al, adj. beneath the ribs. 
Infraction, in-frak’shun, », a 
Infrangible, in-fran’ji-bl, adj, 
Infrequent, in-fré’quent, adj. rare; uncommon. 
Infringe, in-frinj’, v. to violate; to break. 
Infuriafe, in-fi'ri-at, v, to enrage, ¢ 
Infuse, in-fiz’, v. to brew; to steep; to pour into. 
Intusible, in-fiz’ibl, adj. capable of being infused, 
Infusion, in-fa’zhun, n. the act of infusing. 
Infusoria, in-fii-sd‘ri-a, n. certain classes of Proto- 
Ingathering, in’gath-er-ing, n. harvest. [zoa. 
Ingenious, in-jéni-us, adj. skilful; inventive. 
Ingenium, in-jé’ni-um, n. tendency of mind. 


- Ingenuity, in-jen-iit-i, n, inventiveness, 


Ingenuous, in-jen’ti-us, adj. frank; open; candid. 
Ingenuousness, in-jen‘ti-us-ness, n. frankness. 
Ingle, ing’g, n. fireside, 

Inglorious, in-gl6’ti-us, adj. disgraceful. 

Ingoing, in’g6-ing, m, an entering, 

Ingot, in’got, n. a bar of metal, 

Tngrain, in-grin’, v. to fix deeply; to dye in the 


raw. 
-Ingrate, in’grit, 2, one who is ungrateful. 
Ingratiate, in-gra‘shi-at, v. to put oneself in favour. 
Sarees, in-grat‘it-id, ”. unthankfulness for 
‘avours. 
Ingredient, in-gré‘di-ent, nm. a compound part, 
Ingres, in’gres, 7. entrance. 
Tngrowing, in’eré-ing, adj. growing inward. 
ate, in-gur’jit-at, v. to swallow greedily. 
Inhabit, in-hab’it, v. to dwell in, 
Inhabitant, in-hab‘it-ant, 2. a dweller. 
Tuhalation, in-hal-a’shun, ». the drawing in of air, 
Inhale, in-hal’, v. to draw into the lungs. 
Inharmonious, in-hir-m0‘ni-us, adj, discordant. 
Toherent, in-hér’ent, adj. innate; existing in, 
Toherit, in-her’it,.v. to possess by descent. 
Inheritance, in-her’it-ans, rn. an inherited property, 
Inhibit, in-hib‘it, v. to prohibit. 
Tohibition, in-hib-ish’un, n. that which prohibits, 
Inhospitable, in-hos’pit-abl, adj. not disposed to 
entertain strangers. 
Tahoma in-hi’man, adj. cruel; unfeeling, 
Tohumanity, in-hi-man‘it-!, ». want of feeling, 
Tohumation, in-hi-ma’shun, . the act of burial, 
Inhume, in-hiim’, v. to bury. 
Inimical, in-im’ik-al, adj. unfriendly; repugnant, 
Inimitable, in-im‘it-abl, adj. beyond imitation. 
Iniquitous, in-ik’wit-us, adj. unjust; wicked. 
Tniquity, in-ik-wi-ti, n. injustice; wickedness, 
Initial, in-ish’al, adj. first; beginning; n. the first 
letter of a word, [quainted. with. 
Initiate, in-ish’l-dt, v. to introduce ;. to make ac- 
initiation, in-ish-I-a’shun, n, the act of initiating, 
Initiative, in-ish’i-\-tiv, adj. serving to initiate; n. 
the first step, 
Inject, in-jekt’, v. to force in. : 
Injection, in-jek’shun, n, the act of injecting; a 
clyster. form. 
Injudicial, in-joo-dish’al, adj. contrary to legal 
Taptislons. in-joo-dish’us, adj. unwis 
en 


e 5 ru- 

. ; {[command, 
Injunction, in-jungk’shun, n. an order of court; a 
Injure, in’joor, v, to damage; to harm, 
Injurious, in-joo’ri-us, adj. harmful. 
Injustice, in-jus’tis, 7, violation of right, 
Tukling, ingk’ling, n. a hint. ; 
Inkstand, ingk’stand, 2. a vessel for holding ink, 
Inlaid, in-lad’, v. pa. part. of Inlay, ; " 
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ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Tong, 18 .v. to ornament by inserting other sub- 
stances, (i tell a? 2 Fer 
Inict, in‘let, n. a. small bay; an entrance. 
inly, in’lt, adv, internally ;. adj. inward. penal) 
Inmate, in’mat, 2. one who resides in the same 
Innate, in-At’, adj.inborn.. (dwelling. 
Innavigable, in-nav‘ig-abl, adj. not navigabie. 
Innervation, in-er-va’shun, n. nervous activity. 
i in‘ings, n. the turn of a side in a game; 
aturn, . 
Innocence, in’o-sens, 2. purity; free from guilt. _ 
Innocent, in’o-sent, adj. pure; guileless. : 
Innocuous, in-ok’f-us, adj. harmless. 
Innovate, in’6-vat, v. to introduce a novel idea. 
Innoxious, i-nox’shus, adj. harmless. s 
Innuendo, in-i-en’dé, n. a side hint. punatok 
Innumerable, in-nii’mer-abl, adj. incapable of 
being numbered. : 2 
Tnoculate, in-ok’t-lat, v. to engraft; to communi- 
cate disease by the insertion of matter into the 
Inodorons, in-6’dor-us, adj. scentless. {system. 
In ive, in-o-fen’siv, adj. without offence. i 
Inoperative, in’op’er-a-tiv, adj. inactive; without 
Inopportune, in-op’or-tiin, adj. untimely. feffect.. 
Inordinate, in-or’din-at, adj, excessive. : 
Tooreanie in-or-gan‘ik, adj. without living organi- 
sation. . 
In-patient, in-pi-shent, n. patient living in hospi- 
Inpouring, in-pdr‘ing, n. a pouring in. [tal. 
Input, in‘poot, x. contribution. [a sudden death. 
Inbuest, in’kwest, n. a judicial inquiry concerning 
Inguietude, in-kwi’et-id, m. uneasiness; restless- 
ness. 


Inquire, in-kwir’, v. to ask; to examine. 4 
Inguiry, in-kwi'ri, n. examination; act of inquir 


uisition, in-kwiz-ish’un, n. a judicial inquiry; a 
tribunal for dealing with heretics. 
Inquisitive, in-kwiz‘it-iy, adj. prying; curious. 
Inroad, in’réd, ”. a sudden incursion, 
Inrush, in’rush, 2. a rushing in. 
Insalubrious, in-sal-i’bri-us, adj. unhealthy. 
Insane, in-sain’, adj. of unsound mind. 
Insanity, in-san’jt-i, n. derangement of mind. 
iable, in-sA’shi-abl, adj. incapable of being 
satisfied, 
inscribe, in-skrib’, ». to write upon. ‘ 
Theneyee. in-skrip’shun, n. a writing upon; a 
ie, 
inscrutable, in-skroot’abl, adj. beyond finding ont. 
Insect, in’sekt, . a small flying or crawling animal 
- haying six legs, ; 
Insectivorous, in-sekt-iv’er-us, adj. feeding on 
ar’, adj. unsafe {insects. 


ure, in-sé- é J Be 
Insensate, in-sen’s&t, adj. thoughtless; senseless. 
Insensible, in-sen‘sibl, adj. wanting in feline. 
Insentient, in-sen’shi-ent, adj. without perception, 
Inseparable, in-sep’ar-abl, adj. that cannot be. 
. in-sert’, v. to put in. (separated. 
Insertion, in-ser’shun, 2. the act of inserting; the. 
Taset, in 7. thing i d: 0, to 
» in’set, %. some inserted; v; to set in. 
Insile, in-sid’, x. within. birdig 
dious, in-sid‘i-us, adj. deceitful; designing. 
in’sit, nm. penetration; knowledge. . 
» in-sig’ni-a, m, badges of office, byifai} 
insignificant, in-sig-nifi-kant, adj.. unimportant: 
Insincere, in-sin-sér’, adj. deceitful. [trifiing. - 
Tnsincerity, in-sin-ser‘it-1, m. deceitfulness. f 
Insinuafe, in-sin’i-At,v.tohint; toinstil; to intro- 
Tnsipid, in-sip’id, adj. tasteless. {duce gently, © 
eee in-sip-id’it-f, ‘n. lacking in life and 
spirit. wth is 
Insipience, in-sip’i-ens, ». foolishness, 
insistence, in-sist’ens, m. pertinacity. , Bax Gl 
ase in-so-bri‘et-f, 2. intemperance; drunk- 
ness, 
Tnsociable, in-so’she-abl, adj. not sociable, 
Insolate, in’so-lit, v, to.expose to the sun. 
Insolence, in’solens, ~. rudeness, - i 
lent, in’so-lent, adj. insulting. i 
Insoluble, insol’ii-bl, adj. not capable of being dis- 
solved or explained. 0 
Insolvable, in-solv’abl, adj. inexplicable. ar 
Insolvency, in-sol’ven-st, n: inability to.settle one’ 
Ins; » in-som'ni-4, n. sleeplessness. {debts. 
Insouciance, in-soo’si-ans, 7. indifference, ‘ 
Inspect, in-spekt’, v, to examine. binds e 
Inspector, in-spek’tor, n. a police officer next 
below a superintendent; an examiner. a 
Inspire, in-spir, v. to draw in breath; to prompt; 
Inspirit, in-spir'it, v. to animate. _ {to infuse. 
Inspissate, in-spis‘t,v. to thicken, = 


Syaaiilibabarel’ ree areeee | to place in office: 


teearane adj. a — _ 
Instantaneous, ‘ne- one an 
_ Enstanter, in-stant’er, adv. rater 
 Instellation, in-stel-a’shun, 


stars. 
Instep, in‘ pees n. the upper arch of the foot. 
in’sti-gat, v. to urge to do; to incite. 
_ Instil, in-stil’, v. to drop into; to infuse. 
in’stingkt, ». natural Newry 
¥ Tnstinct, in-stingkt’, adj. animated with. 
Institute, in’sti-tat,’>. to set up; begin; nm. some- 
, established; an educational establish- 
ment. (means. 
Instrumental, in-stri-ment’al, adj. acting as a 
_ Insubordinate, in-sub-or’din-at, adj. disobedient. 
Insufferable, in-suf’er-abl, adj. intolerable. 
Insafficiency; in-suf-fish’en-st, n, the state of being 


unfit. 
_ Insular, in‘si-lar, adj. pertaining to an island. 
Insulate, in’si-lit, ». to separate; to prevent loss 


Insult, in-sult’, ». to abuse; to affront. 
in’sult, n. abuse; affront, 
ble, in-siper- -abl, adj. oe to be overcome. 
j menage in-snp-port’abl, adj. ao 
j _ ‘Insuran a nm. the act of insuring. 
a Insure, in-shoo “tea aera erp 


Feng in-sur’jJent, n. one who rises against 
authority. {overcome. 
Simamapuntebie, in-sur-mownt‘abl, adj. not to be 
in-sur-ek’shun, n. & risitig or revolt; 
rebellion. 
le, in-sus-sep’tibl, adj. insensible to 
feeling. 
Intact, in-takt’, adj. entire; uninjured. 
tom in-tal’ 56, n. & figure cut into any sub- 


Intangible, in-tan’jibl, adj. not perceptible to the 
Integer, in’ te~ one n. & whole number. [touch. 
te-gral, adj. entire: complete. 


. 


4 


Integral, in 
a in’te-grant, n. constituting part of a | In 


for total; to renew. 

ipavoreans , in’te-grit, v. to constitute one whole 
Integrity, in-teg’rit-1, n. uprightness; honesty. 

ne 2 oe oar gee n. the external skin of 

. (reasoning faculties. 

Intellect, in'tal-ekt, Fe. the understanding; the 


aa in-tel-ekt’i-al, adj.:pertaining to the 
intellect. {of pure reacon. 
te in-tel-ekt’i-al-izm, . the doctrine 


Intelligence, in-tel’i-jens, ». mental power. 
Intelligent, in-tel’i-jent, adj. mentally bright. 
Intelligible, in-tel’i-jibl, adj. easy to understand. 
ger egee in-temper-ans, n. excess ; 


“Intend, in-tend’, +g to prrpose; to incline to, 
- Intendant, in-ten"dant, n. superintendent ;. over- 


seer, 
Intense, in-tense’, adj. keen; tightly stretched; 
emotional. 
Intensify, in-ten’si-fi, v. to make more intense. 
Intensity, in-ten‘si-ti, ». extreme application, 
power, or feeling. 
_ Intensive, in-ten’siv, adj. giving force. 
Seared in-tent’, m. purpose; adj. of close applica- 


} © xotentions in-ten‘shun, 7. having design towards. 
_ Inter, in-ter’, v. to bury. 
Interact, in-ter- akt’, n. a short piece between two 
chief pieces ; the interval mae the acts. 
_ Interbreed, in-ter-bréd’, v. to breed by crossing. 
Intercalate, in-ter’kal-at, v. to insert eawoen. 
Intercede, in-ter-séd’, v. to mediate; to plead. 
_ Intercept, in- ter-sept’, v. to. stop in passage; to 
f obstruct. 
_ Intercessoz, tama’ or, m. & mediator. 
ep ecenetanes, in-te: ». to exchange mutu- 


" Inferohangeab! in-ter-chanj’abl, adj. capable of 
 Intercostal, in re ter-kost’al, adj. between the ribs. 


_ Intercourse, tartare, mutual dealings; com-. 
. Interdict, in-ter-dikt’, v.” to prohibit. _(munion. 


>. TERS Uh me eS 


lexchange-or or alternation. | cates 
‘Intoxicate, in-tok’si-kat, . 


ee is 
= i. 


‘Regie materia temataser want of Interdictory, 


tervening 
- | Interject, in-ter-jekt’, v. to throw between. — 


| 
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in-ter-dikt'or-1, adj. prohibitery. 
Interest, in’ter-est, m. concern; ent for 
_ use of money; v. to arouse denoarns A + 


ay 


. in’ter-est-ing, adj. worthy ofaiention. . 
to inter- 


Bg in-ter-fér’, ©. to meddle with ; 


Bi 
Intarbarsnes, in-ter-fér-ens, n. act of interf Ral 
Interim, in‘ter-im, . in time. ering, ot 


by 


avy 


) 


Inter! in-ter-lis’, ». to lace together. 
lsat intone? © 6 It ke 
leave, in-ter- v, insert leaves 0; pepen! 
Interline, in-ter-lin’, v.:to insert, between lines.” 
Interlinear, in-ter-lin’ e-ar, adj. between lines. 
Interlocution, in-ter-16-ki’shun, n. conference; in- 
termediate judgment. (between dialogue. 
Interlocutor, in-ter-lok’i-tor, m. one who speaks 
Interlocutory, in-ter-lok’u-ter-1; adj. in ——- 
form made in a law action. 
Interloper, in-ter-lo’per, n. an intruder. ; E 
Interlude, in-ter-lood, n. between the acts; some- , 
thing filling the time between two events. _ 
Interlunar, in-ter-loo’ner, adj. relating to the 
period ‘of the moon’s invisibilit ty. - 


In re a di-at, adj. intervening : : 
Lubormiiests in- te t, burial. 
ment, n. 
Intermezzo, in- ter-met’sdo, ne short pieces of 
music, between two more important parts: = 
@ wor! ] 
Interminable, in-ter’min-abl, adj. heer g end. 
Intermission, in-ter-mish’un, n. inte 
in-ter-mit’ent, adj. ceasing at Inter- 


vals. 
Intermural, in-ter-mfi’ral, adj. between ‘walle. - cT 
Intern, in-tern’, v. to confine co neutral territory. _ 
Internal, in-ter’nal, adj. inwa: . 
International, sarorenah ana “adi. ‘between : 
nations. (tive 


Internecine, in-ter-n%sin, adj. mutually er a 
Internode, in’ter-néd, n. space between two nodes. 
Interpellation, in-ter- ‘pel-a’ shun, 7. interposition. — 
pag est in-ter’po-lat, v. to insert words un- 
fairl ‘{polated. 
Tuhinpolaiion; in-ter-po-l4’shun, , what is inter. 
eras At in-ter-pés’, v. to step between; to — 


Interpret, in-ter’pret, v. to explain; to translate. 
Interpretation, in-ter-pre-ta’shun, n. the act of ex-. 
plaining. . ’ {or elucidates. 
Interpreter, in-ter’pre-ter, », one who translates 
terregrum, in-ter-reg’num, n. time between the 
death of a ruler and the accession of a succes- 
Interrogate, in-ter’o-gat, v. to question. ‘{sor. 
Interrogatory, in-ter-rog’4-to-ri, n. a question. «| 
Interrupt, in-ter-rupt’, v. to interfere; to hinder ; 
to oppose. 
Interruption, in-ter-rup‘shun, n. interference. 
Interscapular, in-ter-skap’i-lar, adj. between the 
shouilder-blades. 
Intersect, in-ter-sekt’, v. to cut between. § ‘ 
Intersection, in-ter: ter-sek’shun, 7. intersecting potng! i 
Intersperse, in-ter-spers’, v. to scatter amon, : 
Interstellar, in-ter-stel’ar, adj. among the stara. 
Interstice, in’ter-stis, m. a space between. things. ° . 
Intertwine, in-ter-twin’, v. to twine together. 
Interval, in‘ter-val, n, time between. . 
Intervention, in-ter-ven’shun, n. an interposing. { 
Interview, in‘ter-vii, n. a meeting; v. to call upon , 
a person and take down his views. ; 
Interweave, in-ter-wév’, v. to weave together. 
Intestable, in-test’abl, adj. not qualified to execute 


@ will. 
Intestate, in-tes’ tat, adj. dying without a will. 
Intestinal, in-tes’ tin-al, adj. relating to the bowels. 
Intestine, in-tes’tin, n. "the last part of repels alimen- 
tary canal; adj. domestic. 
Intimacy, in’tim- A-si, 1. "familiarity. 
Intimate, in’ti-m4t, n. near; familiar with. : 
Intimate, in-ti-mat’; v. to hint; to suggest: to 
make known. (timid. , 
Intimidate, in-tim’id-it, v. to frighten; to make — 
Intolerable, in-tol' er-abl, adj. insufferable. 
Intolerance, in-tol’er-ans, . lack of« toleration ; 
bigotry. f 
Intone, in-tios ». to chant. 
Intonation, in-t6n-a’shun, 7. inflection of voice. 
intoxicant, in-tok’si-kant, n. that which lexclte. 
exe! 
to make drunk; to 
Bia" ree ‘abl, ais unmanageable; un- 


Riteotecest, im-tra-mii‘ral, adj. within walls. i a 


" 


+ 


ey Tite. eee eh ee tee 


a oe 


te 


Pe ar le 


err Se ee 


Invalidity, i 


| - panes. CYCLOPAEDIA: 


* - Intransigent, in-tran’si-jent, adj. uncompromising. Iridium, i-rid‘i-um, n. a. heavy infusible metal. 


Intransitive, in-tran’sit-iv, adj. not passing over. 

sip oe in-trensh’, v, to make trenches; to en- 
[defence; encroachment. 

Webenahencn’: in-trench’ment, ™, a ditch of 

{ntrepid, in-tre’ pid, adj. fearless. 

: Intrepidity,; in-tre-pid eae n. daring ;; fearlessness. 

¥ angers in’trik-a-si, - m, entanglement; Der- 


xity. 

Intrheate, in’trik- at, adi. complicated; obscure. 
Intrigue, in-trég’, 72. a secret plot; an amour, © 
Intrinsic,, in-trins‘ik, adj. real; inherent. 

yee apt in-tro-dis’, v. to make eee: — - 
= brin: ucing. 
: Eatromeabians in-trd-duk’ shun, , the. act of intro- 
ie coer -intro- dukt’ or-i, m. serving to intro- 


tntronussion, in: tro -mish’ un, 7, the act of ae 
on 

faeeceactons in-tro-spek’shun, . self-examina- 

Intrude; in-trood’, v, to force oneself in uninvited. 

Intrusion, in-troo’ zhun; « %, entrance without 

authority. 

Intrusive, in-troo’siv, adj. apt to intrude. 

 Intrast, in-trust’, v. to trust to; to give charge of. 
Intuition, in-ti- ish’ un, 7. natural perception.» 

- Intuitive, in-ti‘it-iv, adj. perceived by intuition. 
Intuse, in-tiiz’, n.a bruise. 


 Inundaie, in-un‘dat, v. to overflow. 


Inundation, - in-un-da‘shun, n. a flood. 


a Inure, in-tr’, v»to harden; to accustom. 


Tnutility, in-ti-tilit- 1, uselessness, 
Invade, in-vad’, v. to encroach upon; to enter a 
- country as an enemy. 
Invalid, in-val’id, adj, void; worthless. 
Invalid, in’val- ad, %: @ sick person. 

Tnvalidate, in-val’ gp dit, v. to make void. 
in-val-id’ it-i, n. wanting legality. 
- Invaluable, in-val’i- abl, adj. priceless. 
‘nvariablo, in-var‘i-abl, adj. unchangeable. 
Invasion, in-va’zhun, 2. a hostile entrance, 


_ Invective, in-vek'tiv, mn. severe censure} sarcasm. 


Inveigh, in-vi’, v. to censure; 0 rail. 
Inveigle, in-vé" al, v, to entice; to wheedle. 
Invent, in-vent’, v. to contrive something new. 

_ Invention, in-ven‘shun, m a thing invented; a 
 _ fabrication, 

Inventive, in-ven‘tiv, adj. ready in contriving. 
Inventor, in-ven’tor, m. one who invents. 
Inventory, in-ven-to-ri, ». a list of articles, 
Inverse, in-vers’, adj. opposite. 

- Inversely, in-vers’li, adj. in reverse order. 

Invert, in-vert’, v. to reverse; to turn upside down. 

Invertebrate, in-ver‘te-brat, adj. without backbone. 

vest, in-vest’, v. to lay out money; to besiege; 

to clothe. 

Investigate, in-vest’I-2it, ». to inquire into, 

Investiture, in-vest‘it-ir, 2. a putting in posses- 

sion. (vested; blockade. 

Investment, in-vest’ment, m. that which is in- 

Inveterate, in-vet’er-At, adj. habitual; hardened. 

Invidious, in-vid’i-us, adj. .unpleasant;. dis- 
agreeable ; unjust. 

Invigorate, in-vis’ or-it, ¢. to strengthen. 

Invincible, in-vin’si-bl, adj, not to be overcome. 

Inviolablo, in-vi'o-la-bl, adj. not to be broken, 

Inviolate, in-vi'o-lit, adj, wninjured ; untampered 

Invisible, in-viz'ibl, adj. not to be seen. fwith. 

Invitation, in-vi-ta’shun, n. act of inviting, 

Invite, in-vit’, v. to request attendance; to allure. 

Invocation, in-vo-ka’ shun, 2, prayer, 

Invoice, in’vois, n, bill with prices. 

Invoke, in-vdk’, v, to summon; to implore. 

Involuntary, in-vol'un- -tar-f, adj. unintentional, 

Involution, in-vo-li’shun, n. complication. 

Invulnerable, in-vul‘ner- abl, adj. unassailable; im- 

Inward, in-werd, adj. within, (ne! netrable. 

Tnowrought, in-rawt’, adj. worked togetter with 
other things, 

Iodide, i-o’did, m. an iodine and metal compound, 

Iodine, i’o- din, mn. @ substance made from seaweed 
and used as an antiseptic. 

Tolite, i’o-lit, , a violet-blue transparent stone, 

Tonic, i-on’ it, adj. relating to Ionia ; ”. an order of 

Tota, 1-6’ta, n. a jot. [architecture. 

Tpecacuanha, ip-e-kak-t-an’ ‘a, @ South American 
root used as a medicine, 

Trascible, i-ras’ibl, adj. irritable; easily angered. 

Tre, ir, 2. wrath; anger, 

Trenic, f-ren’ik, adi. peaceful, 

irenicon, i-ren‘ ‘-kon, 2, a peace proposition. - 

Tricism, jris-izm, . an Irishism. 

Tridescont, ir-id-es’ ent, adj. prismatic. 


\ 


-’ Jackass, jak’as, 7.'a male ass. 


Tris, iris, n. herbaceous plant; the coloured ng. 

round the pupil of eye; a rainbow eit 

e, erk’sum, adj. tedious; troublesome; 
wearisome. 


‘Iron, T'run, n. the commonest of the metals, : ret 


Tronieal, i-ron‘ik-al, adj. sarcastic. 


Irony, i’ron-i, n. 
Irradiate, 


ridicule. 
git v. to illuminate, 
Irrational, ir-rash’6- adj. absurd; wunreason- 
Trreclaimable, ir-ré-klim‘abl, adj. lost. fable. 
Irreconcilable, ir-rek-on-sil ‘abl, adj. incapable or 
being reconciled. 
——- ir-re-kuy’er-abl, adj. not to be re- 
covered 
Inredeemabie, ir-ré-dém’abl, adj. not to be re-" 
{reduced. 


med. 
Irreducible, ir-re-dis’ibl, a 
Irrefragable, ir-ref’ra-ga-bl, adj. indisputable. 
Irrefutable, ir-re-fita-bl, adj. incontestable. ~~ 
a ir-reg‘i-lar, adj. variable; not. according 


{irregular. 
Tnremularity, ir-reg-u-lar-it-1, n. the state of being 
Irrelevant, ir-rel‘e-vanit, adj. not bearing on mar 
question. 

Trreligious, ir-re-lij’'us, adj. impious. 

Irremediable, ir-re-mé'di-abl, adj. without voniexigat 
Irreniissib! ee ir-re-mis‘ibl, adj. beyond forgiveness. 
Irreparable, iz-rep’ar-abl, adj. beyond repair. 


Irrepressible, ir-re-pres’ibl, adj. incapable of 
restraint. fblame. 
Irreproachable, ir-re-proch’abl, adj. free from 


ge wn ir-ré-pruv’a-bl, adj. not to be me’ 


fred, ir-re-zist’ibl, adj. not to be resisted. 
Baws ir-rez'o-lit, adj, wavering. 
tive, ir-ré-spek’ tiv, adj, without regard. 


Irrespec' - 
eae, ir-re-spon’si-bl, adj, not answerable 


Trretoisvable, ir-re-trév’abl, cdj. not recoverable. 

Irreverent, ir-rev'er-ent, adj. lacking in reverence, 

Irreversible, ir-re-vers’ ib), adj, unchangeable. 

Irrevocable, ir-rev’o-ka-bi, adj. beyond revocation. 

ir'ti-git, v. to water; to spread water 

over. flands. 

Irrigation, ir-ri-gi’shun,; i. oweatering sige 

Irriguous, ir-rig‘ti-us, adj watery; moist. 

Irritable, ir‘ri-table, adj. touchy 

Trritant, ir’ri-tant,; 7. that whidhi irritates. 

lrritate, ir-ri-tit’ v. to annoy. 

Trruption, ir-rup’shun, ”. a bursting in, 

Ischial, is’ki-al, adj. pertaining to the hip. © 

Ishmaelite, ish’mi-lit, n. an outcast. 

Isinglass, i'sing-Zlas, n. basis for jellies made from 
part of a fish. 

Islamism, iz‘lam-izm, ». Mahommedanism, 

Island, i’land, x, land surrounded by water. 

Islet, let, m. a small island. 

Isochronous, i-sok’ro-nus, adj, equal in time, 

Isolate, is’o-lit’, v. to set ‘apart; to detach. 

Isolation, is-0-1a’ shun, %. the act of isolating. 

isomeric, i-so-mer’ik, adj. of like elements Heed 
different properties. 

Tsonomy, i-son‘o-mi, , equality. 

eons -s0s’e-lés, adj. having two sides of nor 
length. 

pean pe I-s0-fher’mal, adj. possessing equal 


Issue, ish’d, v. to flow; 
progeny 

Isthmus, ist” mus, ”. a neck of Jand. 

Ttalicize, i-tal’ i-siz, adj, to print or mark as italiess” 

Italics, i-tal’iks, m. inclined letters. ‘ 

Itch, itsh, v. to have skin irritation; , @ skin 
disease. 

Item, i'tem, ”. a distinct particular. 

Tterate, it’ er-at, v, to repeat, 

Iteration, it-er-i’ shun, ”. the act of repetition. 

itinerant, i-tin’er-ant, n. a.wanderer. . ' 

Itinerary, i-tin’ er-ar-t, ”, an outline of route, 


to proceed from;° x. 


Itinerate, i-tin’er-at,'v. to proceed from place te 


Tvied, i’vid, adj. covered with ivy. 
Ivory, i’ver-f, n elephant’s tusk. 


J 


Jabber, jab’er, v. to chatter, 
Jacinth, ja’sinth, n. a precious stone, 
Jack, jak, chatge a pike; a spit turner; 


[place. 


: ing 
‘| Jackal, jak’awl, ». a wild anim 


imal. 
Jackanapes, jak’d-nips, nian: impudent fellow. 


ran aa | 
ENGLISH pIcTIONARY % 


+ 


a i to : 


adj. that cannot be 


ae c ' 
ee menete brenmes 
ta reaching above the 

Fobnbane, joint ar, n. property settled a 


* Joust jot. %, & SUD’ supporting 

: ied escarole 

5 _ Hacobean, ik Dean, adi. relating to the perléa oluty, Jol n, boisterous fete. 

g ey = 5 iake-bin, 0, & member of politica | Jollyboat, jor bot, "h, 8 emnall zs 
ub started in France during the oat or yawl. : 

_ Goroletion French Jol, ft to wiake Jerky. 


jak’o-bit, n, am adherent of the Stuarts. 
n, @ tired horse; & mean women: 
l’er, n. a jail-keeper. : 
= ‘iam, n. a heterodox Hinde doctrine, 
ae ®. door-post. Chinese ‘ 
f jang’gl, ». to wrangle ; n. discordant voices oxi, Si to knock against. : ia 
t’ing, n. a note or emorandum, ¥ 
Faaltor,jan't-or, n. & doorkeeper: a porter. n, & unit of electrical e: ae 
di -jan’t “zar-t,n. a Turkish foot-soldier. Jo jowns, v, to jolt. wre 
Janus, ja‘nus, n. a Roman god. ag he ake 
ji-pan’, v. to varnish in the Japanese stsle. Journalism, jur’nal-izm, n. the joumslistie 


g 2. to mock; to jeste gh - Seale jaeaa Ue, 

) zhar-dan-i-dr’, n. a veasel: wers, ‘ournalist, | nr Press,” 
+ 9 ‘argon, jar’gon, n. confused chatter. Journey, jur’nt, v. to tra Bal od om he pman 
9 n,. & Scandinavian chieftain of ancient Foust lowe pag one ars 
4 ‘oust, encounter by two sata 
: Jasey, ja’zi, n. ‘a worsted wig. Jovial, jo’ vi-al, adj. mirthful. tournament, — 
= jas’min, m. a flowering shrub with a Jowh nthe eben Se : = 

on EA on eth < Saomet: 


3 f Jaundion jaewais © a liver 


J . 
ened joo’ bil-é, n. a time of rejoicing ; a sftieth 
—— jawn‘dist, adj. prejadiced; afflicted 


tion. 
Iedaical, joo-da’ik-al, adj. pertaining to the: Jews. 
Judaism, joo’d4-izm, n. Jewish doctrines. ~ 
Judge, juj, m. one who passes judgment in on 
= se one who decides in & Plapate > 


ecide, p 
Julgeaean jus‘ship, n, the office of judge. ths 
Judgment, juj’ ae n, taste; a judicial "dockston, 
Judicable, joo ik-abl, adj. capab of being tied. = 
Tudicators N00 dike 8 tO, adj. pertaining to ~i de 


Satloature, joo'dik-&-tiir, n. the power of diepeni. i 

ng just: 

Judicial, joo’dish-al, adj. relating to the law) 

a joo-dish’I-ar-I, n. the judges as a uO, 
udicious, joo-dish’us, adj. scognding to i 
judgment. 


t. jis’er’nawt, 7. Indian idol; - tat ¥ 
which crushes. 
Juggle, jug’'t, 2. to coujure. 
Juggler, jug’ler, n. one who juggles; a conjurer,- 
bottle. Jugglery, jug’ler-1, n. trickery. 
Jerry-builder, jer’i-bild-er, 1, a. builder of cheap | J , juz’a-ler, fe A vein in the neck, - : 
‘ and flimsy structures. Juicy, joo’st, adj. full of juice et 
Jess, n.a strap-for holding a hawk’s legs. Jujube, joo’joob, n. a kind of spring shrub; — 
jes-si,.n. a large branched candlestick. Julep, joo’lep, n. 2 sweet drink. faweetiiont, 
4 Jumble, jum’bl, v, to mix confusedly. a 
Jumper, jiim-per, n. a knitted jersey. 
Junction, jungk’shun, 7. a joining. © 
fesus, jé’zus, nm. the Saviour. {a gas bracket. | Juncture, jungk’tir, x. a critical time, 
Jet, n. a black fossil substance; a spout of water; | Jungle, jung’gl, 1. thick forest, RU 
Jetsam, jet’sam, 7, floating wreckage. bee joo‘ni-er, adj. younger. 
_ Jetton, jet’on, n. a stamped metal counter. «. aniper, joo‘nip-er, n. a shrab and its berry. 
Jetty, jet‘i, n. a small pier. Janke jungk, 2. Fin ropes ; hard salt beef; esinall 
- Jew, joo, n. a Chinese 
_ dewel, joo’el, n. e-prcdous atone: spear stereos —| 


gems, 

_ Jeweller, joo’el-er, n. 2 dealer in jewels. 
pmel g ie be i, Sowte e in-general. 

WI, 1. & quar 
Jew’s-harp, jooz’harp, 7. pe musical instru- 
ment played between the teeth by striking a i 
a one 920 SD anleoek: tere Juridical, i sonrid ‘ike fa dat strke to Saw dai 
: 2, movable + v. to be oo-rid ‘ik-a! relating law admis- 
| Bees Jurisconsult, joo-ris-kon’sult, n..a jurist, . (sion, 

Jib’boom, n, the beam on rae jib is fixed. a op ee joo’ ergs ‘shun, 2. the district with- 

Nn, & uette; to over, n which a court has power, 

Ht, it es Jurisprudence, joo-ris-proo‘dens, n. science of the : 
Jurist, joo’rist, n. one versed in civillaw.. law. 
Juror, joo’ror, ”. one of a jury. 

Jury, joo‘ri, n. a body of men.to judge a legal case. 

Juryman, joor‘i-man, nm. a menmiber of a jury. 

Jurymast, joor-i-mast, n. a temporary mast. ; 

Jury-rudder, joo’ri-rud-er, “. an extemporised 
Just, right; Jawful; ppright, [rudder. 

Tustice, just’is, n. impartiality; equity; a per 

strate. 
Justiceship, jus’ tis-ship, n. the office of justice, 
aa re just-ish'i-Ar-f, 2. one’ who administers ~ 


t’ing- 
jez-i-it’-ikal, adj. crafty. 


Pee ee ee Re ee 


Junker, yéon’. rae n. a German squire, : 
Junket, jungk’éet, n. a sweetmeat; a picnic, ~ - 
Junketing, jun‘ket-ing, m, a festival; merry 


making. 

Junta, yoon’ta, n. Spanish Council of State; a 
political group. ! 

» yoon’to, n, a-confederacy. 


mF. eee eS 


é 
i 
y 

% 


bas | justic fexcusabie. 
joints n. a joining ig Justifiable, just-I-fi’abl, adj. that can be justified ; 
" ink tt, adv. are ss Peer ea just-if-ik- ‘a’shun, n. defence; vindi- 


ie Steck of api Solty hela. 
- Se UE ee ee - i al | 


‘ustify, just’i-fl, v. to-vindicate (cation. 


\PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
Jute, joot, n, a coarse kindofhemp... . , 


Juvenescence, joo-ven-es’ens, m. youthfulness. — 
Juvenile, joo’ven-il, n, a youth; adj. youthful. 


Kapok, ka-pok, n. cotton-like fibre. _ . 
Kaleidoscope, kal-i’do-skép, n. an optical toy. 
Kaolin, ka’o-lin, n. a very fine clay. } 
sae Le Soe m. a kind of grasshoppe 
=) (Ame@zican)s: i.) expel ‘s 
Kea, kée-uh, n, destructive New Zealand bird. 
_Kedgeree, Kej’er-e, n. a in which eggs, fish, 
: ete., are served in rice. 
Keel, kél, 2. the main timber of a ship. 
Keeler, keel’er, n. a shallow tub. 
Keel-haul, kél’hawl, . to haul 
ropes; @ form of naval punishment. 
Keelson, kél‘son, n. an inner keel. fi 
Keen, kén, adj. eager; alert; pungent; acate. 
Keeper, kép‘er, n. one who guards. 
Keepsake, kép’sak, n. a gift of regard. 
Kelp, kelp, n. seaweed. f 
Kelpie, kelp’i, n. a fancied spirit of the water. 
Ken, ken, v. to know. P F 
Kennel, ken‘el, , shelter for a dog. 
Kerasine, ker’a-sén, adj. made of horn 
Kerbstone, see Curbstone, : 
Kerchief, ker’chif, n. a small loose Shawl. 
Kernel, ker’nel, n. a grain; a seed within a shell. 
Kerosine, ker‘o-sén, %,. paraffin, 
Kersey, ker‘si, n. a kind of woollen cloth. 
Kestrel, kes’trel, n. a kind of faleon. 
Ketch, », a two-masted vessel. {mushrooms. 
Ketchup, ketch’up, ». a flavouring made from 
Kottle-drum, ket‘l-drum, ». a kind of drum. 
Key, ké, n. an instrument for opening or closing a 
lock; centre stone: fundamental note. 
Keyboard, ké’bord, m, the keys of a piano or 
organ, {musical composition. 
Keynote,. ké’ndt, m. the fundamental note of a 
Khaki, ka‘kt, n. dust-coloured uniform. 
in, ka€hm’sén, ». hot wind. 
Khan, kan, ». an Asiatic chief. : 
Khanate, kan’at, ». the territory of a khan. 
Kibe, kib, n, a chilblain. 
Kick, kik, v. to give a blow with the foot; m. the 
blow itself, 
Kickshaw, kik-shaw, n. something fanciful. 
Kid, ~. a young goat; kid leather. 
Kidling, kid’ling, n. a young kid. 
Kidnap, kid‘nap, v. to carry off a human being. 
RKidnapper, kid’nap-er, n, one who kidnaps. 
Kidney, kid’ni, . one of two glands that remove 
impurities from the blood stream. _ 
Eilderkin, kil’der-kin, x. a small barrel: 
Kill, kil, v. to slay; to nullify. 
Kiln, n. an oven for making lime, brivks, ete. 
Kilo, ki’lo, n, a large oven; a thousand. 
Serene, kill’-o-gram,.”. French measure of 
weight, { 
ages kill-o-metr, m, French measure of 
length. 
Kilt, kilt, m, a heavy pleated skirt worn by 
lansmen. ’ 


under keel by 


ess. 
Kine, kin, n. cows, 

Kinematics, kin-&-mat‘iks, nm. the science of 
Kinetic, ki-net‘ik, adj. moving. {motion, 
Kinetics, kin-et’iks, . the science of forca.in con- 


Einetoscope, ki-net’o-skop, m. a movable pano- 
ing, m. ruler, [rama, 
Kingoup, king’kup, n. the buttercup. 
Kingdom, king’dum, n. territory ruled over.by a 
Kingly, king’l!, adj. king-like ; noble. (king. 
King’s-evil, kingz-é’vil, . scrofula, 
Bink, kingk, n. a twist; a knot. 
Kino, ki’no, n, a vegetable exudation, 
Kinsiolk, kins’fok, n, kindred. 
Kiosk, ké-osk’, 2. a pavilion, 
on n. piper econ i 
ipper, kip’er, nm. m: on: after waing ; 
preserved haddock or herring. on 
Kipskin, kip-skin, 2. ealf-skin, 
‘Kirk, kirk, n. a church (Scotch), 
Kirtle, kir'tl, a kind of gown; a mantle. 
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Kiss, kis, v. to salute with the lips; . the act of 


‘Kit-cat, kit-kat, n. a size of portrait [36 x 28° 
Juxtaposition, juks-ti-po-zish’un, . contiguity... | portraits done by 


pate aie kita Ga 
ler for the (1 eee me : 
Kitchen, a m. place where food is prepared 
and cooked. : io. 
Kitchener, kit’chen-er, n. a cooking stove. 
Kite, kit, n. a bird of prey; afiying toy. © 
Eitteny kit-on, m. ore 
i ; kit-en, m. a young cat. . stidceal 
Kitty-wake, kiti-wake, m, a species of seagull» « 
Klang, n. a confused tone. ; 
Eleptomania, klep-to-mAa‘ni-&, . a morbid impulse 
teal. : ; 


tos 
Klick, klik, a sharp catching noise. 
Kloof, 2. 2 mountain cleft in S, Africa. 
Knab, nab, v. to seize hold of. _ re: 
Knack, nak, ». adroitness; special aptitude. 
Knacker, nak’er, n. a buyer of dead horses. 
Knag, nag, v. a knot. 
Knap, nap, v. to break, ur 
EKnapsack, nap‘sak, . a soldier’s provision bag. - 
Knapskull, nap skull, n. a helmet. % 
Knarled, nfr’ld, adj. knotty. aie 
Knave, nav, m.ascamp; a playing-card.° - 
Knavery, na’ver-!, , villainy. F ‘ 
Knead, néd, v. to work and press, 3 
Knee, né, m. the joint between the leg and thigh. 
Kneel, nél, v. to bend the knee. ‘: 
Kneepan, né-pan, nm. a round bone at the knee; 
the patella. : E 


Knell, nel, x. the sound of a funeral bell. 
Knickerbockers, nik’er-bok-ers, ». short trousers, 
gathered in at the knee. 
Knick-knack, nick-nak, 7, a trifling object. 
Knife, nif, n. a cutting instrument. : 
Knight, nit, ». a champion; the rank next below 
baronet, entitling the owner to be called “ Sir.’”” 
Knight-errant, nit-er’ant, ». one who travelled in 
quest of adventures in olden times. Z 
Knighthood, nit’hood, n. the dignity of a knight. 
Knight-marshal, nit-mar‘shal, 7. a royal official. 
Knight-service, nit-ser’vis, n. a land tenure base 
on military service. : ; 
Knit, v. to join; to make into webbing. > 
Knitting. nit’ing, n..work produced by knitting. 
Knob, nob, 2. a protuberance. 
Knobby, nob’t, adj. covered with knobs. ; 
Knock, nok, v. a rap. {a door. 
Knocker, nok‘er, n. a knocking instrument fixed to 
Knoek-kneed, nok’néd, adj. knees inclined inward. 
Knoll, ndl, n. a small round hill. 
Knop, nop, #. a nob or cluster. 
Knot, not, m, a group; a bunch: a cluster; a tie. 
Knot-grass, not’gras, 7. a plant with large nodes. 
Knotty, not’t, adj. abounding in knots; difficult. 
Knotwork, not’werk, ». fancy work formed of 


knots. 

Knout, nowt, ». a Russian whip of punishment. 

Know, n6, v, to understand; to perceive. we 

Enowingly, n6‘ine-It, adj. intelligently. : 

Knowledge, nol’éj, ». learning; | information: 
instruction. ase 

Kuub, nub, 7, a knob; a small piece. i 

Knuckle, nuk’l, . joint of a finger. . 

XKnurl, nurl, n. a hard substance or protuberance : 
knot; lump. 

Knurr, nur, n, a wooden ball. 

Kobil, ko’bil. », a small boat; (camera. 

Kodak, k6'dak, m, the-trade name of a small 

Kopek, kO’pek, m. a small Russian coin. 7 

Koran, k6’ran, n, the Mahommedan Bible. % 

Koumiss, koo’mis, m. an intoxicating beverage 
made from mare’s milk fermented. 

Kow-tow, kéw-tow, », to abase one’s-self, 

Kraal, kral, 2. a Hottentot village. (U.S.S5.R. 

Kremlin, krem’‘lin, . seat of Government in the 

Kudos, kii-dos’, n. honour; glory. 

Kurkee, kur’kee, , & coarse kind of blanket, 

Kyanise, ki‘an-iz, v. to protect wood by means of 
corrosive sublimate: i asi 

Kyllosis, kil-d’sis, ». club-foot, 2 a 

Kyloe, kilo, 2. cattle of the Hebrides, 


L 


Label, 18’bel, n. a slip for name or déseri tion, 
Labelium, 1a-bel’um, ®. the lower peKtlon’ of a 


petal, a at: 
Labial, la’bi-al, n. a lip consonant; adj. relating to _ 

the lips. [duced b: } t 
Labiodental, la-bi-o-dent‘al, Ait Bor gh mes a 


Visser ce ee ek 
; ~ apy ae De 
JENGLISH mnctrsetiane 


+ 6xertion, , 
la’berd, adj. with evident effort. : 
‘bor-er, ®. one who works with his 


je bum’ As n. a tree ~- bears 

patria inp Fon, hae Sees many 
. nous su 

_ Lace, lis, », delicate net-work; & string or fasten 


4 tear. 
. Lacerate, las ‘er-it, v. to mg Me a to 
, Laches, lash’ez, n. negligence ; y. 
Lachrymal, j 


‘ 


lap ia-patan, n, an inhabitant of Taputa re 


Wiebe lap’wing, n. the peewit. 

Larboard, lir’bérd, n. Nor dee ofS sib. 
A ‘lar’sen-t, n. 

Lard, lard, n, fat of swine. ai _ 

Larder, lird’er,’n. p! where provisions are al 

Large, larj, adj. big; extensive ; profuse. 


Lark, lark, n. a singing bird : a frolic. 
Larva, lar’va, n. aera notin Te utr ‘ 
Pillar stage. a 


Lacing, las’i msg on sd fatening! «lace 
ing, %. a @ lace. £ 
aye aa . Sentimental; 


’, excl. alas! the day. 


Beek eer es 
Lacquer, lak’er, m, a kind of varnish. 

; alee Sere oe ae sp of giving milk. 
4. Lactometer, Tek ton ‘on a. an pi dene for 
measuring the density of milk. 


eS 


= 


3 rssh er, n. water above a sre. 


Lactose. tés, n. milk sugar. Lags, las, n. a girl or young woman, pong | 

Lacuna, la-kii’na, 7. an hiatus. Lassitude, las’it-id, n. languor. sattibant 

; la-kus’trin, adj. relating to lakes. Lasso, las’0o, n. a slip- iad 
- Ladder, pa. ”. @ means of ascent. Last, n,. the ultimate; a “shoemaker’s wooden 


mould, . 
Latch, latch, n. a fastening ; v, to fasten. ie t 
Latchet, latch’et, n. a — string. © : 3 
Late, lit, adj, tardy ; arted. se 
Lateen, lat-cén, adj. applied to a form of sail, . 
Latent, lA’tent, adj. hidden, 

i, lat’er-al, adj. indirect; relating to. ‘the ; 


Lath lath, n, a thin strip of wood. al 
lath, . a turner’s machine. ’ Lge P 
Lather, lath’er, n. foam; v. to foam. : 7 - 
eee, lat-i-f0/li-4t, adi. broad pate.” Prod 
Latin, lat’in, n. Roman. sek 
Latinise, lat’in-iz, v. 10. putin Latinform. 
Latinity, lat-in’ it-t, n. pure Latin style. _— ‘ ; 


5 led. 
Ladle, l4’dl, n. an Pe for lifting liquids, ‘ 
Lady, la’di, n. a female of rank or position. “ 


Lager-beer, l4’ger-bér, n. light German beer, 


» Lair, lr, n. resting-place ; retreat of wild animals. 
, lard, m. a Scottish chief, or landed pro- 


riefor. 
Laity, ty, Ia it, n. the people, as distinguished from 
the clergy. 
Lake, lak, n. 2 body of water surrounded by land. 
Lama, 1i’ma, *. %: Buddhist head priest in Tibet. 


- Lamb, lam, 2. a young sheep. Latish, l4’tish, adj. rather late. equator.’ 
{ Lambent, Sey, adj, flickering. eee lat’I-taid, n. width; distance from the 
%. & 8m: 


Latitudinal, lat-it-’din-al, adj. possessing latitude 
tudinarian, lat-{-ti-din-A’ri-an, aj, frees: 
unrestrained in views. 

Latrine, lat’rin, 7. place of convenience for men, 

Latten, lat’en, n. iron plate covered with tin, — 

Latter, lat’er, ad. the more recent or last of two. 

Lattice, lat’is, n. open work of cross bars. <) 

Lattice-work, rs is-werk, n, same ag lattice, 

Laud, lawd, v. to praise, ened 

Laudable, lawd’ able, adj. peered ee 

Landanum, lawd’a-num, n. tincture of opfum. et 

Laudatory, lawd’&-to-ri, adj. praising, 

Laugh, lif, v. to make a merry sound; to be 

Laughable, laf’abl, adj. comical. [mirthf 

ors lawnch, v, to send forth; #, a large toss. 

, lawn’ ‘dres, n, & washerwoman, .: 

ana, lawn’ drt, n. a wash-house. 

Laureate, law’ré-At, n, the court poet; one decked 
with laurel. 

Laurel, law’rel, n. an evergreen shru’ 

Lava, la’va, m. molten matter ered from a 
volcano. 

Lavatory, lav’a-to-rt, n. place for washing. 

Lave, lav, v. to wash or bathe. 

Lavender, lav’en-der, n. a sweet-scented herb. 

Laverock, lav’er-ok, n. the lark. 

Lavish, lav’ish, aj. wasteful. 

Lawful, law’ful, adj. legal. 

Lawn, lawn, n. fine linen; a grass plot. 

Lawn-tennis, lawn-ten’is, n. a game with ball and 

Lawsuit, law’sit, n. a suit in law, racket. 

Lawyer, law’yer, n. one who practises the law.. 

Lax, laks, adj. flabby; soft; not firm, ; 

Laxative, laks’A-tiv, n. a purgative, - : 

Laxity, laks’it-1, n. looseness, [narrative song. ; 

Lay, 14, v. to lace prone; adj. unclerical; 7. a 3 

Lay-brother, ‘bruth-er, ” an unprofessional ‘" 
. Clerical assistant. bend 

Layer, la’er, n. a stratum 

Layette, la-et’, n. an infant’s outfit. 

Layman, la’man, n. one of the laity. 


| Lank, , 


Lame, lim, adj. halt or crippled. 

Lamoila, la-mel’4, n. a thin plate of scale. 
Lament, lA’ment, n. an expression of sorrow. 
Lamentable, lam’ent-abl, adj. sorrowful. 
Pao lam-ent’a ‘shun, n. the act of sorrow- 


pam o lam’‘in-&, 2. a thin plate; a leaf-blade, 
Lammas, lam‘as, 2. the Ist of August. 
Lamp, 7. an illuminating vessel. 
Lampblack, lamp’blak, n. a soot from lamp smoke. 
Lampoon, lam-poon’, n. satire; skit. 
t [annee lam’‘pri, ”. an eel- like fish. 
* te, 1a’nait, , woolly. 
icon lans, % @ pointed weapon; long-handled. 
_ Leneeolated, lan’sé-o-lated, adj. in the shape of 
Lancet, lan’set, 7. a surgical knife. {lance-heads. 
Land-agent, land’aj-ent, 2. 2 land-owner’s deputy. 
Landau, lAn’d6, 7. a wheeled open carriage. 
Landgrabber, jand-grab’er, ™. an unscrupulous 
appropriator of real estate 
, land’la-di, 7. woman innkeeper or land 
Landlock, land’lok, v. to enclose by land. [owner. 
Landlord, land’lawrd, ”. landowner; inn-keeper, 
Landmark, land’mark, ”. a boundary mark; an 
elevated object. festate. 
Landowner, land’owner, ”. 2 proprietor of real 
Landscape, land’skip, n. a land view. 
coo © land’shark, n. one who essays to cheat 


Landslide: | and’ slide, n, & slipping down of land, 
Landsman, lands’man, ». one who lives on land. 
_ Landward, land’werd, adj. towards the land. 
_ Lane, lain, = mt) pane pa 8. 
Language, gway, 7. 
_ Languid, lang’gwid, adj. Hager ily sluggish. 
i» . lang’gwish, v. Dd i 
Baars ese Sige n. lassitude. 


“AIO fers prerionam 


‘Lemonade, lem’on-dd, m. a lemon drink, 
Lemur, mur, es species of t Masageene monkey. 
Lemures, lem” nm. spectres. 

Lengthy, leng’thi, adj. of great jength; Jongish. 
Lenient, lé’ni-ent, adj. clement ; gentle. )- 
Lenity, len‘it-i, n. gentleness; mercy; 

Lens, lénz, ”. a mi glass. 

Lent, lent, v, a fast before Easter. ; 
Lenten, lent’ en, aaj. pertaining to Lent:- scanty. 3 
Lenticular, len-tik’i-lar, adj. like lens or lentil 
Lentigo, len’ ti-go, N.a a freckle. (seed. 

- Lentil, len’til, n. a pulse- bearing edible plant. 
Leonine, lé’o-nin, adj, lion-lik 

epee lep’erd, 7. co ieee spotted cat-like 


nimal. 
baer, lep’er, n. a person afflicted with leprosy. 
Lepidoptera, lep-id-op’ ter-i, 2. four- insects, 
Leporine, lep’o-rin, adj. like or relating to hares, 
Leprosy, lep’ré-si, n. a virulent skin disease. 
Leprous, lep’rus, adj. affected with leprosy. 
Lesion, 1é’zhun, 2, an injury. 
Lessee, lessé’, 7, one to whom a lease is granted. 
Lessen, les’en, v. to diminish; to make less. 
Lesson, les’on, , a task; a portion of ie 
Lessor, les-or’, mn. & leasé granter. 


EARS ‘CY CLOPAEDIA 


Z “Lazar, li’ Zar, n. & person with a pestilential 
bs disease, — 
S Lazaretto, jaz-4-ret’to, 1. & hospital : ; @ pest-house.. 
Lea, 1é, m, a meadow. | ot 
r. ‘Leach, léch, n. the edge of a ship’s sail, - : 
Lead, led, n, a soft grey metal. ; 
| Lead, Jéd, v. to direct or precede. 
¥ Leader, lée’der, n, one who leads. 
ene léf, n. one of the external parts of a plant or 
Fa tree; a division of a flat body, as the leaf of a 
=- ‘book, a table, ete. 
beetet, léf’let, n. a small leaf. 
e. fy, 16f1, adj. full of leaves. 
a pect Jég, n. an alliance, three miles. 
> 


hae 


Leak, lék, v. to ooze out; . a crack that lets out 

Leakage, ‘ek 'ij, 2. loss by leaking. (water. 
Leaky, 1ék’i, adj. having leaks, 

Leal, 1é1, adj. loyal; faithful. 

Lean, , len, v. to incline; adj. meagre: not fat; 


Yeap. i ep, v, to spring up Or away from a base. 
Leap-year, lép-yér, n. every fourth year, which has 
45 one more day than others. 
_ Learn, lern, v. to acquire knowledge: 
“Learner, lern’er, mn, one who is learning. 


Si 


. _ Lecherous, lech‘er-us, 


“O 


Leatherette, leth-er-et’, ™ a material made to 


Learning, lern’ing, n. scholarship; knowledge.. 
‘Lease, lés, v. to ae for hire; m.a tenure of land or 
“other prope 
Leaseholder, ee Lold-er, m. one who occupies 
under lease. {a kind. 
lésh, ”. a leather thong; three animals of 
Least, lést, adj. smallest in size, value or import- 
Leather, leth’er, ». tanned hide. {ance. 
~ look like leather. 
Leathern, leth’ern, adj. composed of leather. 
Leave, lév, v. to discard or depart from; n, a term 
of permissive absence 
Leaved, lévd, adj. provided with leaves. 
 Leaven, leven, n. yeast. 
Leavings, lév’ings, ». things left. 
, adj, lustful. 
Lectern, lek’tern, ». reading-desk in churches. 
Lectionary, lek‘shun-er-f, ™. a book for use in 
public worship. 
‘Lector, lek‘tor, %, a scripture reader. 
Lecture, lek’tir, ~. a discourse; v. to inform by 
Ledge, lej, m, a sal [discourse. 
- Ledger, lej’er, nm. an account book. 
_ Lee, Jé, n. the side opposite the wind. 
Leech, léch, n. a blood-sucking worm. 
Leek, 1ék, », an onion-like vegetable. 
Leer, lér, ®. a sarcastic grin. 
Lees, léz, n, dregs; sediment. 
Lee-shore, 1é-shér, 2, shore toward which the wind 
Leet, Jét, n. a court of record. (blows. 
Leeward, le ‘werd, adj. towards the lee. 
Leeway, le'wi, n. a movement towards the lee, 
Legacy, leg’i- st, 2. 8 bequest. 
Legal, fég'l, aaj adj, conforming to law. 
pes 4 Je’ gal’ iz, v. to render lawful, 
1é-gal'it-1, m. lawfulness. 
reat. hen" at, m, & kind of ambassador. 
Logates, leg-’-té, n. the recipient of a legacy, «= 
Legation, le-ga’ ‘shun, nm, & minor embassy. 
Legato, le-gii‘to, adj. smooth (mus.). 
‘Legend, 1é’jend, n. a story; a motto. 
Leger, ley’ er, adi. light; small. 
Legerdemain, lej-er-de- min’, n, sleight of hand, 
, leg’ing, n, a leg covering. 
Legible, Tei’ ib], adj. readable. 
Legion, lé‘jun, ma great number; a body of 
soldiers, 
Legionary, 16’jun-ar-f, adj. relating to legions; a 
soldier in a legion: 
Legislate, lej’is-lat, v. to make laws. 
Legislation, lej-is-14’ shun, 7. act of legislating. 
Legislative, lej-is-li’tiv, n. enacting laws, 
Legislator, lej-is-la’tor, n. a law-maker, 
Legislature, lej-is-1a’ tir, n. a body of law-makers. 
Legist, lé/jist, n. one learnéd in laws: 
Legitimacy, le-jit’i-ma-st, . lawfulness, 
Legitimate, le-jit’i-mat, adj. legal, 
Legitimist, le-jit’im-ist, n. a supporter of legitimate 
authority. (timate. 
Legitimize, Legitimise, le-jit’tim-iz, v. to make legi- 
Legume, leg’tim, n. a pod, as of peas, ~ 
Leguminous, le-gi1' min-us, adj. legume-bearing, 
Leisure, lezh’iir, n. spare time, 
Leitmotiv, 1ét’m6-tif, n. in music, a theme associ- 


ated with certain people, or situations. 


Lemming, lem’ing, n. a vole-like rat. 
Lemon, lem’on, 1, an acid fruit of the orange order, 


Liberalise, lib‘er-al-iz, v, 
Liberalism, lib’er-al- ie: m. Liberal principles. 
Liberate, lib’er-at, v. to set free. 


conj. for fear that. 


Lest, c 
Letch, lech, », to wash by water petoointhonee 
Lethal, 1é’ thal, nv. deadly; mortal. 


Lethargy, leth’ er-ji, nm. dullness; heaviness. 


Lethe, 1é’thé, n. the river of Hie ah aa 
Lethiferous, leth-if’er-us, adj. deadl 

Letter, let’ter, n, anepistle; &sign of the alphabet, 
Lettered, let’ erd, . learn 

Letters, jet’ers, n. literature; authorship. 
Lettuce, let’is, n. a well-known edible salad ress 
Levant, le’ vant, n. Mediterranean shore. 

Levant, le-vant’, 
Levanter, le’van ae 2. & Warm disagreéable wind. 
Levantine, le-vant’in, 


ed. 


v. to decamp. 


adj. pertaining to the 
Levant. 


Leves, le-vé’, nm. an assembly of visitors. ~ 
Level, ley’el, ». @ horizontal plane; v. to make fiat. 
Leveiler, lev’ el-er, n. one who makes level; an 


advocate of equality. 


Lever, lé’ver, m. a bar for raising weights. 
Leverage, 1é” ver-ai, n, lever power. 

Leveret, lev’er-et, 2. a young hare: 

Leviable, lev’i-abi, adj. that may oe levied. 
Leviathan, le-vi'd-than, v. a huge sea animal, 
Levigate, lev’i-gat, v. to make smooth. 
Levitation, ley-it’a’shun, n. the act of lightening, 
Levity, levit-i, n, frivolity; thoughtlessness, 
Levy, lev’i, n. to impose ; i 
a laid, adj, lustful 


to distrain; to roe 

: ing.” 
phy, leks-i-kog’ra-fi, n. dictionary mak- 

olay, leks-i-kol’o-jf, m. the science of word- 


pies leks'i-kon, ”, a dictionary. [signification. 
Liability, 11’A-bil’-tf, n. responsibility. 

Liable, li’abl, adj. accountable ; subject to. 

Liaison, 16-8" zong, 7. 


. link; an illicit friendship 
between a man and a woman. 


Liar, li’ar, n. a speaker of untruths. 


l’as, 7. a rock formation underlying the 
Oolitic system. 


Libation, li-ba’shun, ”. an offering of wine. 

Libel, li’bel, . to defame. ; 

Libellous, li’bel- -us, adj, defamatory. 4 
Liberal, lib’er-al, adj. generous: 7, a supporter of 


Liberal politics. 
. to expand; to enlightén, 


Liberator, lib’er-d-tor, m. one who sets free. 
Libertine, lib’er-tin, m. a debauchee. 
Libertinism, lib’er-tin-izm, 7. ligenbiousness. 
Liberty, lib’er-t!, n. freedom, 


Libidinous, lib-id’i in-us, adj. lewd. 


Librarian, li-bra’ri-an, n. keeper of a library. : 

Library, li’bra-ri, m. a room where books are kept. 

Librate, li’brat, v. to balance. : 

Libration, li’bra’ shun, ”. act of balancing, 

Libratory, li’bra-to- nt, adj. moving like a balance, 

Libretto, 1é-bret’ts, the book of words of an 
opera or other Gabehaed musical composition, 

Licence, li’sens, m. permission. ~ 

Licenses, li-sen-sé’, n. @ licence holder. : 

Licentiate, li-sen’shi-at, . one who holds licence 
fora profession, 

ee li-sen’shus, adj. unrestrained; ;im- 


Lichen, li’ken, My a a ony of the moss order. 
Licit, lis‘it, adj. lawful ; proper, : 
Lick, lik, v, to draw the tongue over the surface of — 


tile. 
ire eae Be nn Poy org yey 
e 


r aa 
, lignin, m. woody fibre. 
"lig’nit, nm, wood coal. (bark. 
lig’num, n. + oad ii from tissues or 


z tiiepa: 
arom lilt, v. to sing pom 
P Limb, lim, n. an arm, leg, or foot; branch of a 
tree; v. to dismember. 
Limber, lim’ber, adj. flexible; n, a two-wheeled 
attachment to a gun-carriage. 
ae am n, flexibility. 


- Limbo, lim’bé, n. a place of restraint or part of 
ented linv'it, n, restriction; bounds. (Hades. 
Limitation, lim-it-4’shun, n. restriction. 
> aaa, lim , ¥.to draw or paint. 
lim’ner, n. & portrait painter. 
+ Limp, limp, ». to walk lame; adj. lacking stiffness. 
5 tat n. & small shell-fish that sticks to 
lim’pid, adj. clear. {rocks. 
Limpidity, lim-pid‘it-t, n. clearness. 
Limy, li’mi, adj, like lime: viscous. 
‘Linchpin, linsh’pin, ». a polt for an axle, 
_ Linden, lin’den, ». the lime tree. 
_ Line, lin, n. a mark drawn, stretched, or scored 
from point to point; a'cord; a longitudinal 
lin’e-&j, race; family. fextension. 
lin’e-al, adj. hereditary. 
coe aden lin’é-A-ment, n. feature; outline. 
Linear, lin’ e-ar, adj. straight; in line; composed 
- Linen, lin’en, n. cloth made from flax. [of lines, 
eo liner, n. a ship making passages by a certain 
Ling, . heather. {liner route. 
, ling’ger, v. to lag behind. 
Lingerer, nan niin 9 n, a laggard. 
Lingual, ling’gwal, adj. pertaining to the tongue, 
Linguist, ling’gwist, n. one skilled in languages, 
Linguistic, ling-gwist’ik, adj. pertaining to lan- 
 Liniment, lin’i-ment, ». ointment, { 


: Titldator,” lik-wid-8'tor, 
’ u vent estates. rid 
‘ Hater, lit or, aliquid; seis aaakh switite, 


Wwid-A‘shun, n. act of lookating, 
n. one who, wins 


lik’er-is, n. Spanish juice. 
Lisp, to w Tr, Or prqnonpes, sibilant 1 F 
iiaease, Be’orn, adj. supple. (perkecthy. : 
List, n. a apiaiogon: the edge of cloth; 
desire; to listen. Pai 


Listel, liste, %, & narrow fillet. 7 
Listen, lis’n, v. to hearken ; me give close attention, 
er, lis‘ner, m. one who listens. 
Listlessly, list “jes-lt, adv. carelessly. text 
Litany, lit’an-t, n. form a of Public prayer. 
Literal, lit’er-al, adj. real; exact, 


Literati, lit-er-a’ s.9 +2 men of letters, - 

Literature, lit’er-d-tir, n. books and mnitines 
collectively ; the science of letters. 

Lithe, lith, adj. flexible; nimble. if 

Litheness, ‘Tith’ness, adj. flexibility; tenderness. 


Lithograph, lith’o-graf, n. a stone print; hee 
write on stone and * 


print therefrom, ; 
Leeaets. “-raf-i, n. art “of writing on é 


Litisant. lit’T-gant, n, one engaged ina lawsuit, . 
Litigate, lit’i-gat, v. to engage in contention at oe 

Litigation, lit-i-g4’shun, ”. contention inlaw. 
beet = lit-ij’yus, adj. inclined to legal conten- 


Litmus, lit’mus, n. dye, obtained from ichene, i 
which is used as a chemical reagent. 

Litre, lé’tr, n. a French liquid measure, re 

Litter, lit’ r, n. rubbish left lying about; a hand 
carriage for the dead or injured; the young 
of an animal produced at one birtht 

Little, lit’, adj. small in size, Lope or degree. 

Littoral, lit’to-ral, m. pertaining to the shore. ; 

Liturgical, lit-ur jik-al, adj. relating to liturey. 

Liturgy, D5, ur-ji, n, the ritual preseribed for public 
Wors. 

Livelihood. livli-hood, n, subsistence; means of 

Liveliness, liv‘li-nes, n, gaiety. if 

Livelong, liv’long, a. tedious; long-lasting. | 

Lively, liv’lf, adj. animated ; acti ve. f 

Liver, liv’er, n. organ al bile secretion, _ 

Livery, liv’er-i, n. a uniform worn by servants, 

Liveryman, liy’er-!-man, n. one who wears vers’ 
a member of a city guild. : 

Livestock, liv’stok, ». farm animals. 

Livid, livid, adj. discoloured; n. a lead colour. 

Living, liv’ ne n. support; a benefice. 

Livraison, li-vri-zong’, nm. a member of & book 

published in serial form. 

Lixiviation, lik-siv-1-A’shun, the process of washing 
substances in fluid for dissolving purposes. 

Lizard, liz’erd, n. a saurian reptile. . 

Liama, li-ma, n. 8, American ruminant, heat 
carrying, 

Liano, 1a’ = n. & prairie, 

Lioyd’s, loidz, n. shipping Intelligence ouisg ond 
insurance market. 

Loach, loch, n, a small river-fish. 


Loadstar, "lOd’star, n. the polestar. 

Loadstone, léd’ston, n. magnetic ore. 

Loaf, l6f, n. a shaped mass of bread or sugar; v. 
to lounge idly. 


Loafer, 16’fer, n. an ie. 
Loam, lim, 7. soil; marl 
Loan, 16n, m. money or object lent; », the lending 
Loath, lth, adj. unwilling. (thereof. 
Loathe, 16th, v, to detest. 
Loathsomeness, loth’sum-ness, n. the quality of 
being loathsome, 
Lobate, 16’bat, adj. composed of lobes, 
Lobby, 16b’!, n. an anteroom. 
Lobe, l6b, n. a division of the brain, lungs, etc. 
Lobelia, 16-bé'li-a, n. a flowering plant. 
Lobster, lob’ster, 7. a shell-fish. 
Local, 16kl, adj. pertaining to a pica restricted. = 
Localise, 16’kal-iz, v. to render local. 4 
cality, 16-kal’i-ti, n, place ; district ; position, 
cate, 16-két’, v. to place; to mark ‘the location . 
Location, lo-kA’shun, 7. a site. lof. ; 
Loch, loh, ». Scottish name for a lake. Z 
Lock, lok, m. an appliance for fastening doors, , 
cabinets, etc.; the inclosure of a +, .t..t0 ° 
secure; to confine; to unite. 
Lockage, lok’j, n. the ‘Jocks of a canal. 
| Locker, lok’er, n. a chest or cupboard. . 
Locket, ldk’et, 7. a little case; a pendant. ’ 


guage. 

Link, n. a connecting part; a torch; v. toconnect. 
, lingks, n, ground on which golf, . played. 
Linnean, lin-2’an, adj. pertaining te the Linnean 
classification. 

Linnet, lin’et, n. a small singing bird. 
Linoleum, lin-6‘le-um, 7. a kind of floor-covering. 
_ Linotype, lin’ ee: n, & type-setting machine. 


n, fiax- 
coe bones lin-zi-wool’zt, m, a mixture of 
linen and wool. 
lin’stok, n, a gunner’s match. 
Lint, lint, n. scraped flax fibre for wound dressing. 
Lintel, lin‘tel, n. a head-piece of a door. 
_ Lion, Ji’on, n. 2 well-known carnivorous animal; a 
; prominent person or object. 
Lionize, li’on-iz, v. to flatter ;_ to treat as eminent. 
- Liauation, lik-wa’shun, mn, the act of rendering 


Liguetaction, lik-wé-fak’shun, ”. act of melting. 
_ Liquefy, lik’wé-fi, v. to melt. 
Ligquescent, lik-wes’ent, adj. maaee 
“er, 2. & cordial. 


: 
a 
Load, léd, n. a burden; v. to make heavy. : Ht 
: 
4 
4 


Mi wet «ne a . - ™ y f: . “a 4 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


Tocrenan. =~ Fo 
‘Locksmith, lok’smith,; . a maker and mender of 
Locomotion, lo-ko-mo’shun, #. movement. 
Locomotive, lo-ko-mo’tiv, n. a railway engine. 
Locorestive, lo-ko-rest‘iv, adj. remaining station- 


ary. 

Locum-tenens, 16-ciim ténens, m. someone who 
elaine jokes Peet ie A duties, 
especiall ose of a doctor or clergyman. 
Pate 8 nm. place; curve described by a 


point, 

Locust, 16’kust, ”, a destructive winged insect; a 
thorny tree. 

Locution, lo-ki’shun, n. the art of speaking. . 

Lode, 16d, 7. a metallic vein; a channel. 

Lodestone, léd’st6n, ”. a magnetic stone. 

Lodge, loj, n. a cottage at the entrance to a park: 
a friendly society or its place of meeting. 

Lodger, 16j‘er, m. one who lives in the house of 
another, [lery ;_ an upper room. 

Loft, ». the space close under the roof: a gal- 

Logarithm, log‘i-rithm, n. mathematical term. 


_. Log-book, log’hook, 2. journal of a ship’s course. 


_ Loin, loin, n. the part above the hip. 


. 


Loggerhead, log’er-hed, n. a dunce. 

Loggia, loj’a, n. a covered walk at the side of a 

Logic, loj‘ik, ». the art of reasoning. [house. 

Logical, loj‘ik-al, adj. reasonable. 

Logician, lo-jish’an, n, one versed in logic. ’ 

Log-line, log’lin, ». line for measuring a ship’s 
Way. [symbol, or type. 

Logogram, 15’gd-gram, . an abbreviated word, 

Logomachy, log-om‘i-kf, n. wordy dispute. 

Logwood, log’wood, ». dark red wood used in 

[dyeing. 

Loiter, loi‘ter, v. to delay. 

Loll, lol, v. to lean lazily, 

Lollard, lol’erd, n. a follower of Wyclif. 

Lollipop, lol-Ii-pdp’, 1. a sweetmeat. 

Lombard, lom’berd, ». an inhabitant of Lombardy ; 

' an old-time banker. 


‘Longevity, lon-jev’it-1, ». long life. 


Longing, long’ing, ». craving; desire. 

Longitude, lon’jit-iid, n. length: distance from 

Loo, ”. a card game. {east to west. 

Look, nm. to observe; to take sight of. 

Look-out, look’owt, n. a watching for. 

Loom, n, a weaving machine; v. to appear in 

Loon, n. a water-fowl; a mean fellow. (sight. 

Loop, ”. a noose; a bend; a thong. 

Loophole, loop’hél, », hole in a wall; way of 
escape. 

Loose, loos, adj. unfastened; not dense; lax. 

Loosen, loos’n, v, to unfasten; to relax. 

Loot, m. plunder; v. to plunder. 

Lopsided, lop-sid’ed, adj, unequal; heavier or 
more inclined in one direction. 

Loquacious, 16-qui’shis, adj. talkative. 

Loquacity, lo-kwas‘it-f, n. talkativeness. 

Lord, lawrd, ». a peer; a person of rank and 

. authority, 

Lordliness, lawrd’li-ness, n. dignity. 

Lordling, lawrd ‘ling, n. a little lord; a presumer. 

Lordship, lawrd’ship, ». dominion; the condition 
of being a lord. 

Lore, lor, m. learning; doctrine. 

Lorotte, lo-ret’, v. a system of pruning; an ele- 
gant loose woman. 


-Lorgnette, lor-nyet’, n. an opera-glass. 


Lorry, lor’s, n. a four-wheeled waggon. 
Lose, looz, v. to misplace; to waste; to suffer 
damage or defeat. 
Lothario, lo-tha’ri-o, n, a male flirt. 
Lotion, 16’shun, n, a medicinal wash. 
Lottery, lot’er-f, m. chance; prize-giving by lot. 
Lotus, 16’tus, . the Egyptian water-lily, 
Lough, Joh, 7. a lake (Irish spelling). 
Lounge, lownj, v. to loiter. 
Lounge-lizard, lownj-liz’ard, n. a loafer, 
Lout, lowt, n. a stupid fellow. 
Lovable, luv’able, adj. deserving of love, 
Love, luv, ”. affection; regard; esteem. 
Love-feast, luv’fést, n. a religious festival. 
Lover, luv’er, m. one who loves; a sweetheart. 
bs etre luv’sik, adj, overcome with amorous 
feeling. 
Low-bred, 16’bred, aaj. of low birth; vulgar. 
Lower, |6’er, v. to humble. 
Lower, low’er, v, to threaten; to appear dark. 
Lowering, low’ering, adj. cloudy. 
10’ ponerones n, ery of cattle. 
iy. ; 


Lowness, 10’ness, . dejection. 
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b; a small eweetmeat. 


Luce, loos, ”. a fresh-water fish. *. 

Lucent, loo’sent, adj. resplendent. ; 

Lucernal, loo-ser‘nal, adj. relating to a lamp. 

Lucerne, loo-sern’, n. a fodder plant. 

Lucid, loo’sid, adj. clear: it. 

Lucidity, loo-sid’it-i, ». light. 

Luck, luck, n. fortune; fate; chance. 

eee i ial a ee gee : 
if x j. fortuna’ , 

Lucrative, loo’kra-tiv, adj. gainful; profitable. 

Lucubration, loo-ki-bra’shun, n. product of study. 

Ladicrous, loo’di-krus, adj. laughable. 

Lues, lii‘ez, a plague. 

Luff, luf, v. turn ship to windward. 

Luggage, lug’ij, x. personal travelling baggage. 

Lugger, lug’ger, m. a small sailing ship. 

Lugubrious, loo-gii’bri-us, . doleful. 

Lukewarm, look-wawrm, adj. tepid. 

Lull, lul, », an interval of calm or silence. 

Lullaby, lul’é-bi, x. a song to quieten children. 

Lumbago, lum-b&‘go, ». rheumatism in the loins. 

Lum’bar, adj. pertaining to the loins. 

Lumber, lum’ber, . timber; anything cumber- 

some. : 


heavy. 
Lumpy, lump-t, adj. full of lumps, 
Lunacy, loo’na-si, ». insanity. 
Lunar, loo’ner, adj. of the moon, 
Lunary, loo’ner-!, adj. pertaining to the moon. 
te, loo’nat, aaj. half-moon shape. 
Lunatic, Joo’na-tik, n. a madman; one insafie. 
Lunation, loo-na’shun, n. the interval between two 
lunar revolutions, 
Lunch, lunsh, n. a light repast between breakfast 
and dinner; v. to take same. 
Lune, loon, », anything of half-noon form. 
Lunette, loo-net’, nm. a small moon; a detached 
Lung, ”. a breathing organ. {bastion,. 
Lunge, luni, v. a sudden thrust. 
Lupine, loo’pin, adj. wolf-like; 2. a plant. 
Lupus, loo’pus, . a corroding skin disease. 
Lurch, v. to shift; ». a sudden roll of a ship: 
Lurcher, lurch’er, n. a lurker; a kind of sporting 
Lure, loor, v. to snare, {dog. 
Lurid, loo’rid, adj. gloomy; ghastly. 
Lurk, v. to skulk; to lie in wait. 
Luscious, lush‘us, adj, delicious; cloyingly rich. 
Lush, adj. fresh; succulent. 4 
Lusory, loo’so-rf, adj. playful. 
Lust, m. garnel desire; v. to crave immoderately. 
Lustful, ‘ful, adj, sensual, (purification, 
Lustral, lus’tral, adj. used in the ceremony of 
Lustration, lus-tra‘shun, ”. purification by sacri- 
Lustre, lus’tr, 7. brightness; splendour. [fice, 
Lustrous, lus’triis, adj. shining; luminous. 
Lustrum, Tus’trum, n,. & period of five years. 
Lusty, lus’ti, adj. robust; vigorous. 
Lutarious, loo-ta’ri-us, adj. mud-like. 
Lute, loot, ». a stringed instrument. 
Lute-string, loot-string, n. string of a lute, 
Lutheran, loo’ther-an, adj. relating to the doctrines 
of Luther, : 
Luxate, luks’at, v. to put out of joint. ; 
Luxuriant, Iuk-zi’ri-ant, adj. abundant, Texcess, 


Luxuriate, luk-zi'ri-’t, v. to indulge; to grow to 
Luxurious, luk-zi’ri-us, adj. pleasurable: given 
to Juxury. (costly things. 


Luxury, luks’ii-ri, n. a delicacy; indulgence in 
Lyceum, li-se‘um, n. a literary society; or the 
place where it meets. fate, 
Lydian, lid’i-in, adj. soft and slow music; effemin. 
Lye, li, 2, a solution from ashes or alkaline salt, 
Lying, Ii-ing, n. falsifying ; adj. recumbent. * 
-to, li‘ing-too, », checking in sailing; sailing 
sO as to front the waves. 
Lymph, limf, . a fluid contained in animal bodies, 
Lymphatic, lim-fat‘ik, adj. relating to lymph, 
Lynch, linsh, v, to punish without legal trial. ~ 
Lyre, Ir, na stringed musical instrument, - 
Lyric, lir'ik, n. a poem to be sung, = 
Lyrist, lir‘ist, one who plays the lyre, 


long hollow rolls of 
hich are used for food. 

mak-a-rin’, nm. a cake made of almond 

{ paste, ‘white of egg. and sugar. 

_ Macaw, ma‘cér, n. a species of parrot. 

_ Mace, mis, n. spice; a staff of authority. 

ss Macedoine, mas-a-dwoin’, 2”, & mixture of chopped 

- ton ~ 7% to steep; 

& mas’er- ?. to attenuate. 

_ Machiavellian, mak-i-4-vél’yan,. adj. cunning 


politics. aids 
2s mak-in-a’shun, n. an artful plot. 
P Machine, ma-shén’, n. a mechanical contrivance 
’ producing action and force. 
ma-shi 


fof machines. 
én‘ist, n. a constructor or worker 
a mak’er-el, mn. & scavenging salt-water 


_ Macrobiote, ma-kré’bi-Gt, n. one of long life. 
Macrocosm, mak’ro-kozm, ». the universe. 
_ Macula, mak’ i-la, ». a surface spot. 
Madden, mad‘n, v. to enrage. 
E ma-dé'ra, ». a wine produced in Madeira. 
od ores ened n, the Virgin. ° 


Madrepore, mad‘re-pdr, ». coral. 

Madrigal, mad‘ri-gal, x. a part song; short poem. 
mal’strom, n. a whirlpool. 
mag-a-zén’, n. @ periodical: military 

storehouse. 


_ Magdalen, mag’da-len, ». a repentant prostitute. 
Magenta, ee ee San eee eee 2 ee 
of = te and red. 
mag’ot, ”. a. worm: a grub. 
mé’ji, m. ancient Persian priests; wise men. 
Magian, a adj. relating to the Magi. 
. ®. paintér’s mixture of linseed 
oil ond mastic varnish. 


" Magic, maj’ik, n. enchantment; sorcery. 
Magical, maj'ik-al, adj. produced by magic. 
Magician, ma-jish’an, n. an enchanter. 
|, maj-is-te’ri-al, adj. masterful. 
Magistracy, maj’is-tra-si, n. the body of magi- 
Ta 


strates, 
. Magistrate, maj‘is-trat, n. a public civil officer. 
sa ~~ tne mag-na-nim‘it-f, #. high-minded- 


Mognatm mag’ nit, n. 2 man of rank or influence. 
Magnesia, mag-né’shi-a, n. a light white powder. 
Magnet, mag’net, 7. loadstone. 

_ Magnetism, mag-net-izm, 2. power of attraction. 
_ Magnetize, mag’net-iz, v. to influence; to attract. 
Magnificence, magn-if’is-ens, n. pomp: grandeur. 
Magniloquence, mag-nil’o-kwens, n. high-sounding 


phrases. 
Magnolia, mag-n0'li-i, 2. a flowering tree or shrub 
bearing large flowers, 
; Magpie, mag’pi, 2. a bird of the crow species. 
Mahogany, ma-hog’an-i, n. a fine hard-wood. 
 Maim, mam, v. to injure; to make lame. 
Mainiand, miin‘land, n. the land as distinct from 


” Maintain, man-tin’, ». to support; to uphold. 
Maintenance, man’ten-ans, ”. sustenance. 
Majesty, maj’es-ti, n. dignity; royal state. 

apr tes ma’jer, adj. greater; elder; ». a military 


Major-domo, ma’jer-d6’mo, 7. a general steward. 
Majority, ma-jor‘it-t, n. the larger number; fu! 
age; @ major’s 
Malachite, mal‘ak-it, ». 2 green mineral. 
Maladministration, mal-ad-min-is-tra’shun, . bad 
government. 
Malady, mal‘i-di, ». sickness ; ailment. 
Malaise, ma-laz’, n. uneasiness. 
Molapert mal‘a-pert, adj. forward; bold. 
Malapropism, mal-a-prop-izm, ”. misapplication of 
Malar, malar, adj. relating to the cheek. [words. 
Malaria, ma-la’ri-a, n. a febrile malady. 
Malcontent, mal’kon-tent, ”. a discontented per- 
Malediction, mal-e-dik’ shun, 7, @ curse. (son. 


Bie 
Malicious, mal-ish’ negek, wicked ; “spitefal. ia} 
ne v, no badly d disposed. A 


ine e 4 errr: Mime ae 
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Malignant, ma-lig’nant, adj. spiteful. . 


Malison, mal’t 
“BUN, M%. & CURSE. | Hi 
Malleable, mal‘e-abl, adj. ductile, “ 
Malmsey, — ne ty - ‘ ae 
mal-prak’ nv. evil prac a8 inte bf 
Maltster, mawit’ster, n. one who makes malt. _ 
Maltreatment, mal-trét’ment, nm. improper trent: 


mal- ~ver-sii ‘shun, n. evil jractioes. 
Mammer, mam’ ene v. to hesitate “t 
, mam ‘il-er-l, adj. pertaining to the 
breasts. 


Mammon, mam’on, n. the god of wealth: riches, 
Mammoth, mam‘uth, n. a large extinct animal of 
the elephant kind; adj. gigantic. 
man’‘a-klz, n. handcuffs. Pree 
Manngeabie, 1: man‘Aj-abl, adj. governable. i 
Maneigie, man'st-zi, 8. 8st ee: : aif 
Mandamus, man-da’mus, n. writ 0: command fro 
a meena court to a lower. ss 
man‘da-rin, n. a Chinese official. 
oy: man ‘da-ta-zt, n,. one to whom a ‘man- 
date is addressed. 
Mandate, man‘date, . an order, a charge; a 


command. 
Mandible, maAn‘di-bl, ». lower jaw: part of of ae 
oo meg used by insects for seizing food 
ing i 
Mandibular, man-dib’G-lar, adj. pertaining to the 


Mandolin, méan-d5'lin, m. an early stringed 
instrument. fing, 
Manducation, man-di-ka’shun, n. the act, ordkews 
Manége, man-azh’, n. the art of horse-training. — 
Manes, man’éz, n. ‘tutelary spirits of the departed. 

gan-éz, n. a hard brittle els 


Manganese, mang’ ; 
Mangel-wurzel, mang’gel-werz'l, n. a root — : 


grown for cattle food. 
(pressing. clothes, 


Manifesto, man-i-fes’to, n, a.public bodiamsies 
Manikin, man’‘i-kin, n, a dwarf, 
ulate, man-ip’f-lat, 0. to work with the 
hands; to handle. 
man‘li-nes, n. bravery; manly quall- 


tana man’a, n. a food on which the Israelites 
lived in their journey through the wilderness ; v 
anything pleasant that comes unexpectedly. 

equin, inin-é-kin’, n. a person who is em- 
ployed to exhibit clothes, etc. 
erism, man‘er-izm, 1, peculiarity of writing, 

speech, or behaviour. 

Maneuvre, man-0o'ver, n. an adroit strategy. 

Manometer, man-om’e-ter, n. an instrument, for 
measuring gases. 

Manor, man’or, ». a feudal lordship. 

Manorial, man-06’ri-al, adj. pertaining to a manor, 

Manslaughter, man ‘slaw-ter, n. wilful slaying. 

Mantel, man’tel, ». a shelf over a fireplace. 

Manual, man ‘a-al, adj. pertaining to the hand. 

Manufactory, man-ii-fak’tor-f, n. a factory. 

Manufacture, man-ii-fak’tfr, v. to make from raw 
materials; n. the thing jnanufactured. 

aaa. man-ii-mish’un, 7. the act of setting 
ree 

Manuscript, man’ii-skript, n. written matter. 

Manx, mangks, adj. pertaining to the Isle of Mani. 

Maraschino, mar-as-ke’no, n. a liqueur beshie ri s 
from cherries. 

Marasmus, mar-as’mus, 7. a flesh-wasting. 

Maraud, ma-rawd’, n. to wander in quest of 
plunder. f 

Marcescent, mar-ses‘ent, adj. withering. 

Marches, march’ ez, n. borders of a country. 

Marchioness, marsh-o-nes’, 7. a wife or widow of a 
Marauis. 

Marcid, mfr’sid, adj. withered. 

Mare, mér, m. » female horse. _-{butter. 

Margarine, mar-gar-én’, n. a fatty imitation oF 

Marginal, mar’jin-al, adj, in the margin: 

Marigold, mar’i-gold, n. a yellow-flowering plant. 

Marine, ma-rin’, 2.4 ‘soldier serving on a ship; the 

'snavy; adj. relating to the sea, 
Mariolatry, mir-i-ol’a-trt, ”. worship of the Virgin. 
Marital, mar‘it-al, adj. relating to a marriage. 
rtaining to the sea, - 


? 


‘ger-er, n, one who feigns ae 


smash; m. a machine for | 


¥ a 


7 


ie 


5 


4 


3 
“4 


e 


et 


Marline, mar‘lin, 7, a small protective rope.) | 
_ Marmalade, miar’ma-lad, ». preserve made from 
_ oranges, sede 3 8r3- ae 18 
ary, pe a m§ar-m6‘re-an, adj. like, or pertaining 
to marble. ~ é a 
Maroon, ma-roon’, ”. claret colour; a fugitive 
negro slaye; v..to put ashore on an unin- 
habited island, 3 
Marque, mirk, m. licence to make reprisals, 
Marquee, mar’ké’, m. a large field tent. 
Marquetry, mar‘ke-tri, 2. inlaid shell-work. : 
_ Marquis, mirk’wis, %. a title of nobility ranking 
next below a duke. J 
_ Marriageable, mar‘ij-abl, adj. in condition to 
~ marry. {in bones, 
Marrow, mar’6, n, essence; soft matter contained 
Mars, mfrz, ”. a planet; the god of war. 
Marseillaise, mar‘sal-yas, #.-French revolutionary 


; hymn. ; 

_ Marshal, mar’shal, . an officer for regulating 

ey ceremonies; officer of the highest rank in an 
 ._ army; -v. to assemble; to arrange. . 

Marsupial, miar-sii’pi-al, adj. having pouch: for 

carrying young. 
Martello, mir-tel’o, m. a small round fort. 
Martial, mar‘shal, adj. military; bold. 

' Martin, mar‘tin, n..a small bird of the swallow 


Martinet, mar’tin-et, ”. a severe disciplinarian. 
Martingale, mir‘tin-g&l, m.a horse bridle. 
Ragone mir‘tin-mas, %- feast of St. Martin, 
oy. 11. 33-8 : 
Martyr, mir’ter, 2, one who suffers for a principle. 
I om, miir’ter-dom, m. the suffering of a 
} _ martyr. : M 
- mney < and mar-vel-us, adj, astonishing; wonder- 
8 ul. 


(masonry. 
_ Masonic, mi-son’ik, adj. pertaining to free- 
_ Masonry, mi’son-ri, n. stonework. 
_ Masquerade, mask’er-dd, 2, a masked revelry; v. 
to assemble in masks, 


_ Massacre, mas‘i-ker, . carnage; butchery; 
z murder, ; 

Master-key, mii‘ster-ké, n. a key that opens a series 

: of different locks. (skill. 


Masterly, mas’ ter-lt, adj. master-like ; withsupreme 

_ Masterpiece, mis’ter-pés, n. a great work; a chief 
effort, [vietory. 

_ Mastery, mfs’ter-!, 2. command over: dominion: 
Mastic, mas’tik, ». a kind of resin ; a cement made 
__. therefrom. 

Mastiff, mas’ tiff, ». a large kind of watch-dog. 
_ Mastodon, mas’t-don, n. a large extinct animal. 
Mastoid, mas‘toid, edj. like a nipple. 
_ Matadore, mat’i-dér, . a bull-fichter. 
Material, mat-é'ri-al, adj. essential: composed of 


matter, 
Materialist, mat-é'ri-al-ist, m. one who disbelieves 
in spiritual power: 
Materiality, mat-é-ri-al’it-t, n. material existence. 
Maternal, ma’‘ter’nal, adj. motherly, 
Batee tvs ma-ter’nit-i, , condition of being a 
mother. 
Mathematics, math-8-mat’iks, n. the science of 
numbers, 
Matinée, mat-in-i’, n. an early performance. 
Matins, mat‘ins, ». morning worship, ; 
Matrass, mat’ras, n. a vessel used for chemicals. 
Matricide, mat’ri-sid, ». mother murder: the mur- 
derer of a mother. {to college membership, 
Matriculate, ma-trik’t-lit, v, to enrol; to admit 
Matrimony, mat‘ri-mun-t, n. marriage. 
Matrix, ma’triks, 2a mould. 
Matron, mi’tron, », a married woman. 
Mattock, mat’ok, ”. a pick-axe, 
Mattress, mat‘res, 7. a bed made of stuffed 
Maturi bmaterial. 


ae <a 


ty, mat-ii'ri-t!, . ripeness. 
Matutinal, ma-til’tin-al, adj. relating to morning, 
Maudlin, mawd'lin, adj. drunk; silly. 
Maul-stick, mawi‘stik, m. a hand-rest used by 

painters. 

Mausoleum, maw-so-lé’‘um, 7, a stately tomb, ~ 
Mavis, ma’vis, ». the thrush. 
Maw, maw, ”.thestomach. - 

. a was mawk’ish, adj. nauseous; sickening; 
~~. silly. 
Maxillary, maks-il’ar-1; adj. relating to the 


} jaw. 
» maks’‘im, 2.a proverb, Ant 


i= a 
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Mark, mark, ». a sign!) an impression; ‘a badge; | Mazimum, maks‘i-mum, ”. the greatest number 
aa ok of Germany and Finland; v.tomakea} — or quantity. > Xs abot: 
Seeman; bo nete, sar juror ties Bee [ Mayonnaise, ma-yén-naz’, 1. a dressing of olive 
_ Marl, marl, », rich earth or limy clay. . pe ae oil, egg yokes, cream, vinegar, and spices 
Marlaceous, marl-a’shus, adj, marl-like. used on salads. is 


Mayoralty, ma‘or-al-ti, n. office of mayor. — 
Marerine ‘maz-er-én’, . & rich blue colour, 
Maze, maz, n. a labyrinth; v. te bewilder. 
Mead, méd, ». a drink made from honey; a& 
Meagre, mé’er, adj. scanty; poor. fmeadow. — 
Mealy-mouthed, me’li-mowth’d, adj. soft-tongued. 
Meander, mé-an‘der, v. to wind in and out;° na 
Seanaduatys tnebolsing It adurededifennite 
i , Ineen’-ing-If, i ificantly. 
Measles, méz’lz’, m. an infectious disease causing 
skin irritation. | Bes 
Measurement, mezh‘ixr-ment, ». dimensions; the 
act of measuring. be { 
Mechanic, me-kan’‘ik, 2. an artisan; adj. pertain- 
ing to machines. 
Mechanical, me-kan‘ik-al, adj. machine-like. 
Mechanics, me-kan‘iks, n. science of the action of | 
force. (machine. — 
Mechanism, mek’an-izm, n. the structure of a 
Mechanist, mek‘an-ist, ». ene who constructs or 
tends machines. - - L 
Medal, med’l, x. coin or token, with device. i 
Medallion, me-dal’yun, . a large medal. BMG 
Medallist, med’al-ist, ». one who has gained:a _ 


medal. 
geet med'ler, m. one who interferes; a busy- 


¥. 

Media, mé’di-a, n. pl. of medium; the:means. 

Medial; mé‘di-al, adj. average ; middle. 

Mediate, mé’di-at, v. to intercede. 

Mediation, mé-di-a’shun, ». the act-of mediating. 

ee me-di-at-O’ri-al, adj. pertaining to a 
mediator. ‘ 

Medical, med‘ik-al, adj. pertaining to medicine. 

Medicament, med‘ik-i-ment, m. a medicinal sub- 


stance. 
Medicinal, med-is‘in-al, aaj. possessing healing 
Medicine, med'i-sin, n. substances used for curative 


purposes. ‘ 
——— mé-di-é’val, adj. relating to the Middle 
es. 


Mediocre, mé-di-d‘kr, adj. ordinary; moderate. 

——, med-i-ti’ tiv, adj. thoughtful; contem- 
plative. jiaheiat 2 

Medium, mé’di-um, 7.. middle; a means; a- 
person who is believed to act as an agent to 
the spirit world. 

Medley, med‘li, n. a jumble; a miscellany, 

Medullary, me-dul’ir-i, edj. composed of or Jike 

Meed, méd, ». reward. {matrow. 

Meetly, mét’li, adv. duly ; suitably. 

Megrim, mé’grim, #. pain in. half of the head. : 

Melancholy, mel-an-kol-t, n. gloom: dejection. 


Mélée, ma-la’, n. a disordered conflict: 


Meliorate, mél’yor-at, v. to improve. 
Meilliferous, mel-if’er-us, adj. honey-like. 
Mellifluous, mel-if’loo-us,. adj. ‘smooth; 
flowing. 
Mellow, mel’, adj. soft: ripe; mature, 
Melodious, mel’d-dius, adj. sweet sounding. 
Melodrama, mel’5-dram-a, , sensational play. 
Melody, mel’o-di, n. sweet sound; an air; a tune. 
Membrane, mem-brin, ». the tissue lining or 
covering bodily parts.. : 
Memento, me-men’to, n. a souvenir: a token. 
Memoir, mem’‘war, m. a short biography. \ 
Memorable, mem’or-abl, adj. famous; worthy of 
remembrance, E vx {note. 
Memorandum, mem-é-ran’dum; 7. a record; a 
Memorial, mem-6’ri-al, n. a monument ; something 
which keeps a thing or person in remembranee. 
Memorialise, me-m0‘ri-al-iz, v. to present a 
memorial to. a 
Memorise, mem’6-riz, v; to learn by heart. 
Menace, men’‘as, v. to: threaten; n. a threat, 
Menage, men’aj, ». household, 
Menagerie, men-aj’er-i, . a collection of wild 
animals, ; % 
Mendacity, men-das’it-t, . falsehood; lying. ql 
Mendicant, men’-de-kant, adj. reduced to beggary. — 
Weonieh 028 nial, adj, servile; , an inferior ser- 
vant. ; : } E ig 
Meniscus, mé-nis‘Ius,\7. new moon; shaped like 
& new moon. : ; i 
Menstrual, mens’tri-al, adj. 


softly 


monthly, 


| Menstruum, men’strii-um, 2.0 solvent.» . ; 
| Mensuration, men-siir-a’shun, n. the science of 


Mentor, men‘tor, n, an adviser. - [measuring, 


n, one aft imitates . to 


_ mnef-it’ik, adj. pertaining to po imitatio: 
‘mer‘cin-til, adj. of trade; commercial. anime, n the sparet? of amo 
mer’sen-ar-!, adj. greedy ; ‘ rake sing-Ii adj. affectedly, 

row @ mercer’s stock. — . ees m, One who Works in a min 


2 
Gee tend ae at 
min‘im, n, areca a dwarf; a 


Minima, min‘im-um, 7. the least quantity, 
Minion, min’yun, n, a kind of type; @ mean 
favourite. {bers of a Government. 
 min’is-tri, n. office of minister; the mem- 

—_— Tai’ nor, adj. a smaller; n,. one under 


Minority, min-or‘it-f, n. a smaller number ; state 
of “germ oom age. 

+ min’ster, nm a monastery church or 

cathedral, ousii : 

Minstrel, -min‘strel, n. a- wandering singer; a 

Minstrelsy, min ‘strel-si, m, minstrel music, 

ane + place where money is coined ; > an aromatic 


(coining. — 

Mintage, mint’4j; n. a thing coined; duty paid for 
Minus, mi‘nus, n. less; sign of subtraction. - 
Minute-book, rain'it-book, Win ae A notes of 

minute as ress signal. : 
ute-gun, n’it-gun, n.-a gun Fe: if ie 
Minutie, mi-nii‘shi-é, n. anal details 
Minx, mingks, n. a pert girl. oe 
Miracle, mir’a-kl, n. a supernatural occurrence, i: 

mumanding 


{al luring. 
ring’, n. a mixture of white of egg 
ten together and subsequently | 


_ Merlin, mer‘lin, n. a sort of hawk. 
meet, mer'i-ment, ». jollity; gaiety; laugh- 


» mes’mer-izm, n. the act of mesmeris- 


ing. 
_ ‘Mesne, mén, adj. intermediate. 
. & Messenger, mes’en-jer, n. a conveyor of messages. 
mes’ waj, n. a dwelling and Jands. 

_ Metal, met/l, n. a fusible mineral substance. 

: , mnet-al-ur'ji, n. the science of refining 
| ZF me (tion. 

i 


* 
id 


n’ 


_ Metamorphosis, met-4-mor fo-sis, n. a transforma- 
Metaphorical, met-A-for’ik-al, adj. figurative. 
cal, met-a-fiz‘ik-al, adj, pertaining to 


hysics, met-a-fiz’iks, n, science of the mind. 
* _ Mete, mét, v. to measure; n. Page E 
{ chosis, me-tem-si-k6’sis "the passing 
of a soul from one body to mother 
_ Meteor, mé’te-or, n. a shooting star. 
_ Meteorolite, mé-té-or’o-lit, n. a meteoric stone. 
_ Meteorology, mé-té-or-ol’o-jf, n. the science of the 
atmosphere, 
J _ Meter, me’ter, ”: & measuring apparatus. 
» meth-eg'lin, n. a apiced ar made 
= om honey. St agar 
_ Methodical, meth-od’ik-al, adj. accordi to 
_ Methodism, meth’od-izm, n. the doctrine ‘of the 
_ Methodists. 
, mét’r, n, yerse; poetic measure. 


ore, init’-a- -dore, n. & gallery co; 
wide view over land or sea. Saatie 
e, mi-razh’, n. the apDeArHE RE water 
flat expanse. r 
Miry, mi ri, adj. covered with rire. / e is 
Misadventure, mis-ad-vent’ tir, n. misfortan 8. aa 
Misanthropy, mis-an‘thro-pt, n. hatred of human- # 
kind. _{ception, | 
Misapprehension, mis-ap-ré-hen’shun, 7. recon 
Misbehaviour, mis-bé-hiv yer, n, bad condi ct. ‘a 
Misbelief, mis-bé-léf’, n, wrong bellef. Btkoning. ” 
Miscalculation, mis-Kal-k-14/ shun, %, a wrong ree: = 
, mis-kawl'’, n, to call wrongly. : 
Miscarriage, mis-kar’ij, n. the act of bringing forth 


prematurely. 


+ Metrical, met‘rik-al, adj. pertaining to verse. so game) mis-s@-jen-d’shun, n. mixture of 
. Metropolitan, met-ro-pol’it-an, adj. relating to a {various, 
chief city; an archbishop. Wiscellancous, tois-sel-A’ne-us, adj. mixed; 


Metile, met’), n. spirit; courage. 
Mettlesome, met’ |-sum., adj. spirited. 
_ Mew, mii, 2. a cat’s cry; asea-fowl; v, to coop up. 
+ | Mews, miz, n. a row of stables. 
_ Mezzotint, met’zo-tint, #. a style of engraving on 
; copper, 
Miasma, mé-az’ma, n. noxious exhalations. 
Michaelmas, mik’l-mas, n. feast of St. Michael, 
29th September. 
_ Microcosm, mi’kro-kozm, n. a little world. 
_ Microscope, mi’kro-sk6p, n. a magnifying instru- 
_ Midrifi, mid’rif, n. the diaphragm. {ment, 
- Midshipman, mid’ship-man, m. & naval cadet. 
| Midwifery, mid’wif-rf, n. childbirth assistance. 
_ Mien, mén, 2. look; aspect; bearing: expression. 
Migonnette, 


Miscellany, mis-el‘an-f, n. a collection of. varied 4 
compositions or objects : 
Mischance, mis-chans’, n, bad luck: mishap. acu ¢ 
Mischief, mis’chif, n. harm; injury. 
Miscible, mis’si-bl, adj. capable of being mixed, 
Misconception, mis-kon-gep’shun, 7. a wrong idea. 
Misconduct, mis-kon’dukt, n. bad behaviour, 
Miscreant, mis’ kre-ant, n, a vile person. _° , ‘< 
Misdeed, mis-déd’, n. a wrongful act. foffence. if 
Misdemeanour, mis-de-mé’ner, n. an indictable 
Misdirect, mis-di-rekt’, v. to direct wrongly. 
Mise, miz, n. expenditure; money gift to superior. 
Misemployment, mis-eil-ploiment, n, tis- 
factory work, 
Miserable, miz’er-abl, adj. wretched. 
Miserere, miz’er-¢’ré, n. a hymn appealing for 
Divine pity. 
, mi‘zer-li, adj. avaricious. 
Misery, miz’er-i, n. distress; poverty. 
Misteasance, mis-fe’-zans, n. the doing of a lawful 
act in’ a negligent manner. 
Misfortune, mis-for’tfin, n. calamity ; opts fortune. 
Z, mis-giv'ing, n. doubt; distrus 
Misgeverument, mis-guv’ern-ment, 1. Weonettl 
_ government, 7 


min- ch 4 n, rai fragrant pent ‘ 
Migratory, mi‘gra-to- ij; acerstom: oO 
Milch, mileh, adj. yielding milk. (migrate. 
Mildew, mil’dai, n. fungus on leaves, cloth, etc, 
Mileage, mil’ij, n. fees for miles covered. 
Milesian ' = igaame adj. pertaining to Ireland or 
the a ‘ 
Militant, mil‘it-ant, adj. warlike; fighting. 
tate, mil-it-at’, v. to contend or oppose. 
‘Militia, mil-ish’a,', a subsidiary military body. 
“way, milk’i-wa, n. a myriad of stars that 
make the sky appear pale blue. 
Mill-cog, mil’kog, 2. the tooth of a wheel. 
Miilenary, mil-en‘ar-!, n. comprising a thousand. 
_ Millennial, mil-en’yal, adj. pertaining tothe Milten- 
nium _ [yéars-of Christ’s reign on earth. 
‘Millennium, mil-en’yum, n. the ‘promised 1,000 
Millet, mil’et, m. an edible grain. 
‘Milliard, mil’ j-ard, a. & thousand millions, 
- Milliner, . ‘mil/in-er, 2, a maker of or dealer in ge a0) 
head-gear. Ny 
' Million, mil‘yun, ». ten hundred thousand. 
_ Millionaire, mil-yun- ar’, n & man worth a million 
- or more. — 
_ Milt, wilt, the ein: roe of fishes. 


Misguidance, mis-fid’ans, n. leading astray. - 
Mishap, mis-hap’, ». an accident. 

» Inish’na, n. a collection of Jewish laws, 
Misinform, mis-in-form’, v. to inform wrongly,  _- 
pce rive mis-in-ter’pret, %. to interpret 


ngly. 
Misjudge, mites juj’, v. to judge erroneously. ' 
ea mis-]4’, v. to lay in the wrong place ; fo 


Mislilee. mis-ltk’, v. to dislike. Wf 
Mismanagement, mis-raan’ aj- Rey n. bad man- 
agement: — 
Misnomer, mis-n6’mer, n. a wrong nam 
Misogamist, mis-og’am-ist, ‘™. one wh ‘dislikes 
. marriage.’ 
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Misogynist, mis-og’in-ist, 7. 2 woman hater, 
Misprint, mis-print’,.aprinter’s error. = 
Misprision, mis-prizh’n, ”, a criminal oversight. 
Misquote, mis-kwot’, v. to quote wrongfully. 
Misrepresentation, mis-rep-re-sent-A’shun, m. an 
unfaithful picture or narration. : 
s mis-rool’, 7, unjust rule, : 


i 2, 
Missal, mis’al, n, a Mass book. y 


Misshape, mis-shap’, v. to shape wrongly. 
Missile, mis’il, n. a weapon thrown by the hand, 
Mission, mish’un, n. a duty 8 person or persons 
may be sent out to perform; persons sent. 
Missionary, mish’on-fri, . one who goes on a 
mission ;. one who works to convert others to 
ae sped ae 

Missive, mis‘iv, 1. a m message. 

Misstatement, mis-stat’ment, n, a wrongful state- 

' ment, ° : 

Mist, mist, ~. a watery vapour in the atmosphere. 

Mistime, mis-tim’, 0. to time wrongly. 

Mistress, mis’tres, ». female head of a house; a 

__ lover, 

Mistrustful, mis-trust’ful, adj. suspicious, 

Misunderstanding, mis-un-der-stand‘ing, 7. a mis- 
take; disagreement. F atin 

Misusage, mis-tiz’Aj, 1. ill-treatment. 

Misuse, mis-is’, n. wrongful use. 

Mitrailleuse, mé-tra‘i-yaz, n. a breech-loading 
machine-gun. . 

Mitre, mi‘tr, n. head-covering worn by bishops. 

Mitten, mit’n, ». a kind of glove. 

Mittimus, mit’i-mus, n, a warrant of commitment. 

Mizzenmast, miz‘n-mast, n. mast that holds the 
mizzen, 

Muemonics, né-mon’iks, n. memory cultivation, 

Moat, mot, n, water trench round a castle. 

Mobile, m6-bil’, adj. capable of being moved. _ 

Mobilisé, mob’il-iz, v. to prepare for war service. 

Moccasin, mok’i-sin, n. shoe worn by Red Indians. 

Mockery, mok’er-!, n. derision; ridicule. 

Modal, m6’dal, ». pertaining to form. 

me m6-dal’it-f, ». mode in its logical signi- 

can 


ce. 
‘Moderation, mod-er-i’shun, 2. temperance; 


avoidance of excess. 
Moderator, mod‘er-i-ter, ». one who restrains; a 
church or university official. 
Modernise, mod’ern-jz, v. to make modern. 
Modesty, mod’‘est-f, x. virtue; chastity ; humility. 
Modicum, mod‘i-kum, 7. a small portion. 
Modification, mod-if-ik-a’shun, n. change. 
Modillion, mo-dil’yun, n. an ornamental bracket. 
Modish, m6‘dish, adj. fashionable. 
Modiste, m6-dest’, ». a dressmaker. 


Modulate, mod’t-lit, v. to vary sounds; to inflect. 


Modulator, mod-ii-li‘tor, ». one who modulates. 

Module, mod’il, ». a small measure; a model. 

Modulus, mod’i-lus, m. a constant multiplier. 

Mohair, mO’hir, ». the hair of the Angora goat; 

_ fabric made therefrom. 

Moiety, moi’et-f, n, half. 

Moil, v. to drudge ;_to smear with dirt. 

Moire antique, mwiir-an-tek, n, watered silk, 

Moist, adj. damp; humid, 

Moisture, moist’ir, n, humidity. 

Molar, m6‘lar, n. a grinding tooth; adj. grinding. 

Molasses, m6-las’ez, . treacle. 

Mole, mol, 7. a small burrowing animal; a perma- 
nent mark on the skin. lof matter. 

Molecule, m6l’e-kil, . one of the smaller particles 

Ses mOl’skin, ”. skin of a mole; a kind of 
cloth. 

Molest, mo-lest’, ». to annoy; to disturb. 

Molestation, mo-lest-i‘shun, n, the act of molest- 


ing. 
Mollient, mol’j-ent, adj. assuaging; softening. 
Mollity, mol’if-i, v. to appease; to pacify. 
Molten, molt’en, adj. melted. 
Moment, m6’ment, n. value; an instant of time. 
Momentary, m6’ment-ar-i, adj, of short duration. 
Momentous, m6-men’tus, adj. important. 
Momentum, md-men’tum, 7. impetus; force. 
Monachism, mon’ak-izm, . the monastic life, 
Monad, mon’ad, ». the ultimate atom. 
Monarchical, mon-ark’ik-al, adj. pertaining to 
monarchy. 
Monastery, mon’as-ter-f, ». a house for monks, 
Monetary, mun’i-ter-!, adj. relating to money, 
Monetize, mun’ét-iz, v. to convert into money. 
ongrel, mung’grel, n. of mixed breed. 
Monism, m6‘nizm, 7. doctrine of unity. 


- Monitor, mon’it-or, 2. an admonisher; an instrue- 


Monitory, mon‘it-or-i, adj. giving warning. [tor, 
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Monochord, mon’6-kord, n. a one-chorded instru- 
~ ent, aie 
Monocle, mon’o-kl, n. a single eye-glass. > 
Monody, mon’6-di, n. song of mourning we one 
voice. ’ - 
Monogamy, mon-og’am-f, ”. marriage to one 
Monogram, mon’é-gram, nm. a& design of inter- 
woven initials. : - 
Monograph, mon‘é-graf, n. a description of a single 
Monolith, mon’6-lith, n. a column of a single stone. 
Monologue, mon’é-log, . a soliloguy; entertain- 
meni given by one person, 9) 
Monomania, mon-6-ma'ni-4, m, mental derange- 
meni on @ particular subject. [ina thing. 
Monopoly, mon-op’o-li, n. the sole right of dealing 
Monee mon’6-sil-abl, m. a word of one 
syllable. 
Monotheism, mon-6-ihé'izm, ». belief in one God. 
Monotony, mon-ot’o-nf, m: sameness; lack of 
variety. ; 
Monsoon, mon-soon’, 2. a periodical Indian wind. 
Monster, mon’ster, 2, something unnatural. 
Monstrosity, mon. it-i, m. an unnatural pro- 
Moody, moo’di, adj. gloomy ;. peevish. (duct. 
Moonshine, moon’shin, n. the shine of the moon. 
Moor, moor, 7”. a heath: 1 
Moorage, moor’aj, m. place for mooring vessels, 
Moot, v. to discuss; to propose for debate, 
Mope, mop, v. to be dull. , 
Moraine, mé-ran’, n. rocks on the edge of gla- 
- Giers. (good. 
Moral, mor’al, adj. relating to right or wrong: 
Moralise, mor’al-iz, ». to apply moral lessons. 
Morass, mo-ras’, %, & marsh. 
Morbid, mor’bid, adj. unsound; diseased. 
warienh adj. biting; m. substance for fixing 
colours. 
Moreen, mo-rén’, n. a mixed textile fabric. 
Moresque, mGr-esk’, adj. in the Moorish manner. 
Morganatic, mor-gan-at’ik, adj applied to marriage 
of a man with a woman of inferior rank, 
Moribund, mor’i-bund, adj. dying. 
Moroseness, m6-rés‘nes, 7. sulkiness, 
Morphia, mor’fi-, n. extract of opium. 
Morphology, morf-ol’6-ji, n. science of organic 
Morsel, mor’sel, ”. a small piece. {form 
Mortality, mor-tal’it-1, ». liability te death, 
Mortar, mor’tar, m. a cement; a vessel in which 
substances are pounded; a shell-throwing 
instrument. 
Mortgage, mor’gaj, 2. a deed of pledge. 
Mortification, mor-tif-i-ka’shun, n. shame; cha- 
erin; a dying part. 
eine: mort’i-fi-ing, adj. humiliating; vexa- 
ous, , 
Mortise, mor’tis, m. an opening for a tenon. 
Mortmain, mort’min, n. inalienable transfer of 
property to a body in trust. 
Mortuary, mort’ii-ar-f, n. a burial place; building 
for temporary reception of the dead. 
Mosaic,.mo-za’ik, adj, inlaid work. __ 
Moslem, mos‘lem, 7. a Moh an. 
Mosque, mosk, n. a Mohammedan temple, 
Mote, mot, . a speck; a particle. 
Mother, mith’er, , a female parent. 
Motherly, muth’er-lt, adj, maternal; mother-like. 
Motherwit, muth’er-wit, n. native wit. 
Motion, m6’shun, ”. the condition of moving. _ 
Motive, m6’tiv, n. that which prompts te action: 
Motley, mot’lf, n. of various colours. [design. 
Motor, m6’tor, n. a machine producing motion and 


power. 
Mottled, mot’ld, adj. dappled; speckled. 
, mot’, n..a concise sentence ; an inscription. 

Mouldy, anol al, adj: trove over with’ fungus, 

ouldy, m6l’di, adj. grown over ‘ungus, 
Moult, mdlt, v. to shed feathers. UF 5 
Mountain, mown’tn, n. a Jofty hill, 
Mountainous, mownt’an-us, adj. abounding in 

mountains; huge. 
Mompeelae mownt‘i-bank, n. a quack; a pre- 
ender. i ; 

Mounting, mown’ting, nan ascent; a setting. 
Mournful, morn’ful, adj. lamentable. 
Moustache, mous-tash’, n. hair on the upper lip. 


-“Movables, moov‘i-blz, n. goods; furniture, etc. 
| Movingly, moov’ing-li, adj. with emotion, 


Mucilage, mii’sil-ij, ». farmyard manure: gum. 

Muck, muk, n. filth, : 

Mucus, mi’ciis, 7. a slimy substance which covers 
: internal organs of the body, Rorghe 

ae mud’l, n. confusion; disorder; v. to con- 


ana keeles. to spoil na 


| fen, maul er, %. & pulveriser ; pestle. 
a mul’yun, n. 4 division of windows. 


»f muls, n. 
7 ES frulthfa'reus, adj, of various kinds. 
mul-ti-ped, n. a many-footed insect. 


adj. 
peeeaony. mul-ti- oe vie tes, n. 


TILL 6 60. tillsbette $i'icinbers. 
me mu ba, nm @ crowd; & 


i 
Ht 
Ea 


eee be Ph conned 
p’ish, adj. sullen; glum. 
mins, 4 to chew with closed lips. 
| Manabe, muna, a. workdly ; 


mii-nis’ip-al, adj. pertaining to a town 
or city haying local governing power. 
Munificence, mi “nif'is-ens, 2. generosity ; bounty; 


liberality. 
mii’ni-ment, n. title-deed;* a strong- 


ral ad, eit to & wall. 
, the act of killing : v. to slay 


Tatra i, Fini) pertaining, to sea-salt. 
k’ Long 
fenty, ge i om .9 Dfectious cattle d A 


oid, ke. 
perils Pri ce te, relating to 
muscles. treasures 


"Mussel, mus’l, n. a bivalve 

-Mussulman, mus’‘I-man, n. a Mohammedan. 

Must, must, n. new unfermented wine; v. to be 
com ’ 


, Inust‘er, v. to assemble: to collect; n.a 
- Musty, must’l, adj. mouldy. (review of soldiers. 
i’ j. ¥ changeful. 


mi’ta-bl, adj. 
mit, adj. silent ; payee 
mii'til-4t, v. to cut; maim. 

» mii” as * rev OF estat sathortty, 

i -al, adj. rocal ; in common, 
recip: 

al mitt 2. & aot a » fastening for the 
Mycology, iul-kot ji, 2. theedotes of Pana, 

, mi-kol’o- 

pro) pic, adj. hted. 


short-sig’ 428. 
Birted n. a large Dumber. 

mer mid-un, 7. a member of a ruffianly 

| Myrrh, mer, ”. an aromatic gum. [band. 

mer’t], n. an evergreen 

, mist’er-f, m. a deep secret; something 

pie Emr - {intercourse with God. 
mis’tik, adj. one who professes direct 

k, mnis’tik-al, adj. obscure; emblematical. 
Mustity. mis’ti-fi, v. to confuse; to involve in 


obscurity. 
Myth, mith, 4% a fable; a concocted story. 
peveeiony, mi-thol’o-ji, n. the study of myths. 


N 


Nabob, na’bob, n. Indian deputy governor; one 
__ enriched inthe East. 
acarat, nak’a-rat, 2. 3 pale red colour with a 
tint ‘of 0 
na‘kr, n. enother-of-peat L; 
4 ‘Nacreous, na’kré-us, adj. of a pearly lustre. 
: P alee: be : 


a . * ’ 
| i tees ut wn ee) te >) aa 


Nall, natn: a point v, to carp “4 


ig ni‘dir, n. hplapiite ths seth. n pe 


nal, n. a pointed piece of of metal for fastening 
bstances ; y scale at the banka of the 


wenger ne n. eos. simplicity, steph et. 7 
Heke, hind. ok Gao 
‘-pampy, nam'bf-p 


—, name’-It, adv. to wit; to 
i state more 


Wariesake, nits, 2, one with like name to Lv 


Nankeen, nan‘kén’, n. a buff-coloured cloth. 
Nap, nap, n. woolly surface; ashortsleep. —- 
Nape, nap, n, the back of the neck. 
Napery, nap’er-i, n. table linen. 

}-form, adj. 


Napiform, nap turnip-sha) 
Narcotic, me-kot ik’ aoe "sleeD-proaueing te 


Je, ali i fe te) 
Narghile, nar’-ge- nn & 
pipe ior desohinw 


Narrative, nar’é-tiv, n. & story; an account of 
large | Narrow, nar’o, adj. limited, bigoted. 


z, %. a contracted passage. olan if 
get Pee” ; 
. adj, early stages of existence > 


incipien 

ae n&hs-ti, adj. dirty, unpleasant, 
Nasute, na-sit’, adj. long-snouted. 
. pertaining to birth; native. 
Natatory, na’ta-tor-i, adj. relating to 
na’shun, n. a distinct people; a people 

ving under one government. 
Native na-tiy, n. original, as of inhabitants. 
Nativity, né-tiv'it-, n. birth. 
Natural, nat’i- ral, adj. inborn: relatifig to nabare: 

unartificial. 


bare "s 
pam’bt, n. silly; affected : 


, nat’i-ral-iz, v. to grant to a foreigner 2 


the rights of native citizenship. 
Nature, na’tir, x. the system of created rg 
Naught, nawt’, %. nothing. 
Naughty, nawt-{, adj. ill-behaved 
Nauscopy, naw-’sko-pt, n, me art of ade ships 
or land at great distances 


Nautical, naw’ tik- al, adj. 
gation. 


Naval, na’val, adj. marine; relating to ships 


Nave, a n. body of a ‘chureh ; pad" ae, of & 
-| Navel, na’vel, 7. the place on the. abdomen at 
is joined to 


which a mammal is its mother 
before birth, 

Navigale, nav’ig-abl, adj. sailable; permitting 
of the passage of ships. 

maney 2 wip nm. & labourer on excavations, rail- 


Navy, na’v1. n. fleet of ships. 
Neap-tide, nép’tid, n. low tide 


Neb, neb, n. beak of a bird; nose. [cow 
sous. 4 neb‘i-l4, n. a gauzy cloud; film: star 


Nebulows, néb’fi-lus, adj. vague; indistinct; like 
a nebula. 
, Nes-e8-4 ‘ri-an-izm, n. a fa’ 
Necessary, nes’es-ar-!, adj. Inonitabie: 
that must be. 


talism. 
needful 5 


+] Necessitate, nes-es’it-it, v. to compel. 


Necessitous, nes-es‘it-us, adj. needy; indigent. 
Neck, nek, m. part of the body connecting the. 
head to the chest; narrow strip. A 
Necrology, né-krol’6-j!, n. record of deaths. 
Necromancy, né man 


(rs) 
Necropolis, né- krop’o-lis, n. a cemetery. 
Necrosis, né-krd’sis, 2. mortification, 


_| Nectar, nek’tar, n. tbe a of the gods. * 
is f 4 


Needy. j. poor. 

Nefarious, né- fi'ti-us, adj. wicked; villainous 

Negative, neg’a-tiv, v. a proposition that Fp 

Neglect, poeeae v. to disregard. 

Negligence, li-jens, Mm “habitual carelessness. 

Negotiate, ne-20 shi-at, v, to treat with; to trafic. 

Negro, né’gré, n. a person belonging to one of the 
black races. 


Negus, né’gus, ». diluted wine; the title of they 
Neigh, ney, v. to whinny. 


[Kings of Abyssinia, 


producing ten- 


, aaj, pertaining to cattle; tidy; ”. # a 


ft, 1. enchantment; : 


) 


es eS 


NO ee 


ar Ad 


- Nipple, nip’l, n. a teat; similar-shaped object of 


. Nodose, n6-dés’, adj. knotty. 


: PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA , . 


‘Nominee, nom-i-ne’, n. one nominated, P 


retribution. 


_ Neologism, né-ol’o-jism, ». a new doctrine. _ 


Neology, né-ol’o-ji, m. the introduction of ne 
words or doctrines; rationalism. , 
Neophyte, né’6-fit, m.a novice; anew convert. - 
Neo-platonism, né’6-pla’ton-izm, ”. a philoso- 
phical system combining Platonic and 
- Oriental teachings. x ; 
Nepenthe, né-pen’thé, n. a drug that allays pain, 
Nephew, név-~‘i, ”. son of sister or brother. 
Nephritic, né-frit’ik, adj. relating to the kidneys. 
‘Nephroid, né-froid, adj, kidney-shaped. _ : 
Nepotism, né’pot-ism, n. favouritism to kindred. 
Neptunian, nep-ti’ni-an, adj. relating to the ocean. 
Nereid, né’ré-id, n, a sea-nymph, {sensation. 
Nerve, nervy, ”. self-command; an organ of 
Nervous, nerv’us, adj. strong; easily agitated. 
Nervure, ner’vure, 7. yeins of Jeaves. 
Nescience, né’shi-ens, n. ignorance. > 
Nestorianism, nes-t6’ri-an-izm, ». the doctrine of 
_ Nestor. {er birds; adj. free of deductions. 
Net, net, . a contrivance of twine for catching fish 
Nether, neth’er, adj. lower. : 
Neuralgic, nti-ral’jik, adj. pertaining to-nerve pain. 
Neurology, nii-rol’o-ji, n. science of the nerves, 
bela: Pg ‘nii-tral’it-i, , condition of not taking 


sides, 
Newfangied, nii-fang’gld, adj. newly-formed. 
Newi, nit, 7. a small amphibian lizard. 
Nibble, nib’l, v. to bite lightly. 
Nicety, nis’é-ti, ». minute accuracy; fastidious- 
Niche, nich, n. a small recess. {ness. 
Nick, nik, 2. a notch ; the exact moment. 
Nickel, nik’el, ». a silver-like metal that does not 
Hol iy 2 coin of small denomination used in 


e U.S.A. 

Nick-nacks, nik’naks, n. trifies. 

Nickname, nik’uam. 7. an appellation of familiar- 
ity or derision. 

Nictitate, nik-ti-tat’, v, to wink. 2 

Nidge, nij, v. to dress stones with a pick. 

Nidification, nid-if-ik-d’shun, n. the process of nest- 

eR and bird-rearing. 

Nidulation, nid-ii-li’shun, ». nest-building. 

Niece, nés, x. daughter of a brother or sister. 

Ni , nig‘ard-li, adj. miserly ; mean, 

Nightmare, nit’mar, n. a violent dream. 

Migrescent, ni-gres’ent, adj. becoming black. 

Nihility, ni-hil‘it-f, n, nothingness. 

Nimble, nim‘bl, adj. brisk; active. 

Nimbus, nim’bus, n. a circlet of light round ‘the 
head; a rain-cloud. 

Nincompoop, nin‘kum-poop, n. a foolish fellow. 

Nippers, nip’ers, », small pincers. 


\ glass, metal, ete. 
Nisus, ni‘sus, ”. effort; attempt. 
Nit, nit, n. the egg of insects. 
Nitrate, nitrat, ». salt of nitric acid. 
Nitro, ni‘tr, n. nitrate of potash, 
Nitric, nf’ trik, adj. containing nitre. 
Nizy, ni’-zl, n. a simpleton. 
Noblesse, no-bles’, n. dignity; the body of nobles, 
» Dok-turn’al, adj. nightly; relating to 


ght. 
Nocturne, ndk’tern, m. a dreamy piece of music; 
_@ night scene, 
Nocuous, nok’ ii-us, adj. harmful, 
Noddle, nod’l, nm. the head. 
loddy, nod’?, n. a sea-fowl; a simpleton. 
Node, néd, n. 2 knob; a knot. 


Nodular, nod’i-lar, adj, knot-like, 

Noetic, nd-et’ik, adj. intellectual, 

Noggin, nog’in, ». a small liquid measure. 

Noisome, noi‘sum, adj. offensive; bad smelling, 

Noisy, noi’zi, adj. turbulent; clamorous; loud. 

Nokes, noks, 7. a silly fellow, 

Noll, nol, . the head. 

Nomad, no’mad, n, a wanderer. 

Nomadic, no-mad‘ik, adj. pastoral; ro ‘ 

Nomanoy, nd‘man-si, n. divination from letters in 
@ name. 

Nomenclature, nd‘men-kli-tir, n. names, 

Nomina), nom’‘in-al, adj. in name only; not real, 

Nominalism, nom‘in-al-ism, n. the doctrine that 
pooh terms are without corresponding 
reality, - 


Nomistic, n6-mis'tik, adj. pertaining to sacred la 
Nonage, non’aj, 2. minority,: 


“Gq: se ‘ENGLISH DICTION. 
eighbourhood, né’ber-hood, ”. the district near. , Nonagenarian, non-d-jen-’ri-an, m. one who is 
Nemesis, nem’e-sis, m. the goddess of revenge: | d ; 


wt =. 


yo 


Ss nists yeaa ” 
| Nonee, nons, %, presen: ‘ aera 
Nonchalance, non‘shal-ans, ». coolness; in- 
ifference. y 
Nonconductor, non-kon-dukt’or, 7. a non-trans- 
mitter of heat or electricity. . 
Nondescript, non’de-skript, n, odd; indescribable; 
- a oe = 6 phage Pm : 
onentity, non-en'tit-i,n, a nobody. - : 
Nonesuch, non‘sutch, ”, a thing without its equal. 
Nonpareil, non’par-el, n. a kind of type: adj. un- 
Noaplus, non’plus, v. to puzzle. fequalied.. 
Nonsense, non’sens, n. absurdity; meaningless 
talk. 


E (meaning. 
Nonsensical, non-sens’ik-al, adj. foolish; without 
Nonsuit, non’sit, n. stoppage of a suit to 
a fresh trial. ? 

Noodle, noo’dl, ». a witless fellow. 
Nook, nook, n. a corner; @ recess, - 
Noose, nooz, #. a running knot. = 
Nermal, nor’mal, adj. regular; usual,» ~~ 
Nosegay, néz’ga, n. a small bouquet. 
Nosology, noz’ol‘o-ji, m. classification of diseases, 
Nostalgia, nos-tal’ji-A, n. home-sickness. 
Nostril, nos‘tril, m. nose passage. : 
Nostrum, nos’trum, . a quack medicine. 
Notable, nét‘abl, adj. remarkable; distinguished. 
Notary, n6-tar-f, n. a testifying legal officer. 
Notation, ndé-ta’shun, n. the act of noting 
figures, signs, etc, . i 
Notch, noch, n. a cut or indentation. 3 
Nothingness, nofh’ing-nes, mn. want of existence; 


sea messes no-to’ri-us, adj. infamous; known to 
Noun, nown) . a word used for the name of any- 
thing, a substantive. 

Nourishment, nur‘ish-ment, 2. sustaining food. 
Nous, nowse, 2. intelligence. 

Novel, ndy’el, 2, new; a long story which forms a 
complete book of one or more volumes. 
Novelist, noy’el-ist, n. one who writes novels. 
Novelty, nov’el-ti, n. something new. : 
Novitiate, no-vish’i-at, ». the state of being a 


novice, 
Noxious, ok’shus, adj. ill-fayoured; evil-smeil- 


ng; & 
Nozzle, noz’l, n. the mouth of an aperture. , 
ance, ni‘ans, n. a delicate shade of difference. 
Wubile, nii'bil, adj. marriageable. 
ucleus, ni’kié-us, mn. a central point; the head 
Nudge, nudj, v. to touch gently. (of a comet. 
Nudity, nii’dit-i, mn. nakedness, 
Nugatory, ni’gat-or-1, adj. futile. 
Nugget, nug’et, 2. a lump of ore. 
Nuisance, ni’sans, n, something offensive. 
Nullity, nul’i-fi, v.-to render of no avail. 
Nullity, nul‘it-f, 2, lack of life or force. 
Numb, num, adj. dead to sensation. {to firures. 
Numeral, nii’mer-al, ma figure; aaj. pertaining. 
Numeration, nii-mer-a’shun, n. the act of number- 
ng. 
Numerator, ni’mer-d-tor, n. one who numbers. 
arated ni-mis-mat’iks, , the study of 
ins, 
Numskull, num’skul, ”. a foolish fellow. 
Nuncio, nun‘shi-o, 7. a papal ambassador. 
Nunoupative, nun-kii’pi-tiv, adj. publicly declared. 
‘unnery, nun’‘er-i, 7. a convent, 
Nuptial, nup’shal, adj. relating to marriage. 
ursery, nur-ser-{, n, an apartment for children; 
Bround set apart for bringing forward young 
3. : 
Nutation, nii-ta‘shun, n. motion of the earth’s axis, 
utgall, nut’gawl, m. an exerescence of the oak, 
Nutmeg, rut’meg, . an aromatic nut, 
Nutriment, ni’tri-ment, n. nourishing food. 
Nutritious, ni-trish’us, adj. possessing nourishing 
qualities, ; : : 
Nuzzle, nuz‘l, v. to rub the nose against, : 
ymph, nimf, m. one of the Greek or Roman _ 
nature Godesses; an insect in the pupa stage. 


0. 


Oat, Gf, ”. a foolish person! 

aken, O’ken, adj. composed of oak, 
Oakum, Ok’um, 7. loose hemp, , ah Fae 
Oasis, 0-A’sis, n. a watering-place in a desert. ; 


obé 
it, 7. 


Obituary, o-bit-ru-it, m, relating to the death 


___ of an 
co jart «im thing eben oF striven efter: 


/ob-jekt’, v. to make opposition to. 


ob-jek’shun, . opposition; 


a ", ©. to conceal; adj. dar! 
i distinct. 
° beseech. 
? ob-sé-kra‘shun, n. supplication. 
ob’sé-kwiz,’ m, funeral rites. 
Obsequious, ob-se’kw “8, . submissive ; 
humble; servile. 
basic ob-zerv’ans, n. attention; a religious 


_ Obssrvatory, ob-zer va-to-ri, 7. a look-out ; a place 
ere astronomical observations are taken. 
t gpnre, ober n, to note; to remark. 
oe b-sesh’un, 7” n. persistence of of atiack. 
_ Obsidian, ob-sid’i-an, n. a3 natura] glass 


_ Obsignate, vp meres v. to confirm; to seal. 
‘Obsolescent, ob-so’ adj. going out of use. 


es’ent, 
| ‘Bovolete of s-it, add. out of date; 
r ob’stakl, n. an obstruction. 
a ob-stet’rik, adj. relating to midwifery. 


A “Ob stn ba n. stubborness. 
2 ob-strep’er-us, adj. uncontrollable ; 


 Obstruct, obs-trukt’, v. to hinder; to impede. 
} oirak a shun, 7. the act of obstruct- 


| (Ghatenent, ob’strii-ent, adj. obstructing. 
_ Obtain, ob-tan’, v, to gain: to hold. 

_ Obtest, ob-test’, v. to call upon to testify. 

p -+sbene ob-trood’, v. to intrude; to force upon. 
Obtrusive, ob-troo’siv, n. presuming ; apt to ob- 

- Obtuse, ob-tis’, adj. blunt; dull. {trude. 

‘Obvelation, ob-vel-a‘shun, 7, concealment. 

_ Obverse, ob’ Mises n, the head side of a coin. 

* Obverse, ob-vers’, adj. turned towards one. 

+ giao ob-ver'shan, n, the act of turning 


twards, {difficuity. 
-At, v. to prevent; 


“ opviate » Ob’ vi to free from 
ak eer ob’yi-us, adj. clear; indisputable; evi- 


den 

“obvolute, ob’vo-lit, adj. turned inward. 
6k-a’réna, n. a kind of mouth-organ. 

_ Gccasion, oni rn, nm. a happening; an co ; 
_. an Op; 1 
Occasional, o-ka’zhun-al, adj. occurring now and 
Occident, ok’si-dent, n. the hee 
Occidental, ok-si-dent’al, adj. wes 


os 

ENGLISH DICTIO 

1) Qcoupy, ok’a-pi, v. to possess; to hold. | ae 

| Oceur, ok-kur’, v. to happen; to appear 

| Seale, 0 ok-kur‘ens, ”, an incident. ” 

-| Qeoliate, d’sel’at, adj. spotted; eye-like. 

| Ochlocracy, ok-lok’ra-si, m. mob-rule. | ig 
\ paws . ma kind siamese | ce ee! 

ok’ta-gon, ”. eigh ane,> v) art 

Seance ok-tan’drus, adj. hay 


+ 


ving eighbaathaies 
Octangular, okt-ang’gi-iar, with eight sates 
Octant, ok tant, n. eighth part of aches 


Octave, okt’av, n. the musical eighth. 


Octavo, ok-ta’vo, n, having eight leaves to a toa z 
Octennial, j. Occurring every eighth 
year. — tyears old. 


ok-ten’ni-al, adj. 


Octogenarian, ok-to-jen-A’rken, n. ® person eighty’ 
— ok’ trwaw, n. » city entrance ‘where's tax 


collected. 
Octuple bi “ti-pl, adj. eightfo! 


Ocular, of O-lar, adj, bby actual sight relating to 


the ere. 


ok’t-list, nm. an eye specialist ;. one who 


makes glasses for the eyes. 


Oddity, od‘it-i, ee pore b emibolee 


odz, 7. 


tred. 
o-dont-oid, adj. tooth-shaped. » 


Odontology, o-dont-ol'6-i!, n. the science ae ae 
Odorous, o’der-us, adj. fragrant. : (tee! the 


Odour, O‘der, ». smell; perfume. 


, Od’i-si, m. a Greek epic poem; ‘any tong 
‘voyage. 
Esophagus, é-sof’i-gus, Ad gullet. oe ie : 
, of-fend’er, m. one who offends, = 


Ofertory, of’er-to-ri, n, alms given at-church, 
of’hand, adj. without demur; 


Offing, ark off the shore. 

Ofiscouring, off’skowr-ing, ”. refuse. 

Ofiset, ie n. ® balance; equivalent. 
of’spring, n. children, 

Often, of’n, adj. frequently. 


Ozive, O’jiv, n. « pointed arch. eyes 


Ogle, 5’gl, v. to glance at amorovsly, «© 1" 


oil’kloth, n. coloured floor-covering. 
Ointment, oint’ ment, n, salve. 

Oleaginous, 6-l2-4j’in-us, adj. olly; ungtuous. 
Oleander, ol-é-an‘der, 7. an evergreen shrub. 
Oieaster, 0-lé-as’ter, n. wild olive. 

Olein, 6'lé-in, n. natural fat. 

Clent, G'lent, adj. redolent. 

Oleograph, Fd 1é-0-graf, n. an oil print. 


Oleomargarine, 6’lé-mar’gar-én, n. artificial butter: - 


Olfactory, ol-fak’to-ri, 2. the organ of smell. - 

Oligarchy, ol'j-gir-ki, n. government by # few. 

Clio, O'li-o, n. a medley 

Olivaceous, ol-iv-i fm adj, olive-coloured. : 

Olive, olliv, 7. an oily fruit. 

Olive-branch, oll’iv-bransh, », the emblem of 
peace, 


alphabet. 
Omen, 6’men, n. a foreboding; a sign. 
Ominous, om’i-nus, adj. full of bad omen; 
threatening. 
Omissible, o-mis‘i-bl, adj. that may be left out. 
Omission, 6-mish’un, n. neglect; failure.. 
Omit, 6-mit’, n. to Jeave out. 
Omnibus, om’‘ni-bus, 7. a large passenger vehicle; 
adj. covering all. 
farious, om-ni-fa-ri-us, adj. of every sort. 
Omniparity, om-ni-par‘it-1, n, equality. 
Omnipotence, om-nip’ 6-tens, n, indefinite power. 


&/mé-ga, n, the last letter of the Greek 


Omnipresence, om-ni-prez’ens, n. presence every- _ 


where. 
Omniscient, om-nish’ent, adj. all-knowing. 
poate hay om-niv’ er-us, adj. all-devo 
, on’age’er, m. the wild ass. 


Onager, 
igynes ok-sip’it-al, adj. relating ie ‘the back of Oneirology, d-ni-rol’ 0-Sf, 2. divinaidon of dreams. 
head. 


Oneness, wun’ness, 2. singleness. 


Oeciout, ok’i-put, . the back part of the skull. Onerous, Gn’er-us, adj. burdensome. 


ok-klood’, v. to absorb; to block up. 

Ene ok- ore adj. hidden ; abstruse; secret. 
| Occultism, ok-kult‘izm, n. study of the occult. 

_ Goeupant, ox’d-pant, n & dweller. 


> 


| ae Tia Oe ee ee a % 


Onlooker, on‘look-er, n. an observer, 

Onomatopeia, on-a-mit-a-pe’a, n. words having 
sounds like the noise they represent. 

Onset, on’set, n. a sudden attack, 


* 
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Onslaught, on’slawt, . a violent attack. 


~ Orgies, ox jiz, m. drunken revels. 
Orient, O‘ri-ént, n, the east; 


Ontology, ‘ont-ol’o-if, n. the science of ieee 
Onus, 6’nus, ”. responsibility. 

Onward, on’ward, adj, advancing. 

Onyx, on’iks, 7, a kind of agate. 

OGidal, 6-oi ‘dal, adj, egg-shaped. 

Oolite, G’o-lit, m. a kind of limestone. 
Qology, 6-ol’ oj-i, n. the study of eggs. 


- Qolong, oo’long, . a kind of black tea, 


Ooze, ooz, v. to percolate; n. soft mud, 
Opacity, o o-pas ritel, ”. opaqueness, 
Opal, 6’pal, ”, a precious stone, 
Opaque, 6-pak’, adg. untransparent, 
Qpera, op’er-4, 7. musical drama. 
Operate, op’er-at, v. to work; to exert: to per- 
- form a surgical operation. 
Operative, op’er-a-tiv, n. a workman; a labourer; 
adj. having power to operate. 
Qperculum, o-per’ki-lum, ”, a cover Or lid. 
Operose, Op’ er-6z, adj. laborious. 
Gphicleide, - j-klid, m, a large brass musical 
ohn, brid id’ adj. relating to serpents. 
ce) -10'1-an, 
, of-thal mi-a, n. eye inflammation. 
es ate, oy Dit, ne containing opium. 
8, O-pin’, v. to suppose. 
Opinion, o-pin’yun, n. view; belief; judgment. 
Opium, d’pi-um, n. juice of the white poppy 
_ used as a narcotic. 
Oppilation, op-il-a‘shun, 7. stoppage. 
Opponent, op-pd‘nent, n. one who opposes. 
Opportune, op ’por-tiin, adj. timely ; seasonable, 
Opportunity, op-por-ti’ni-ti, . a favourable 
chance. 
Opposite, op’o-zit, adj. facing; adverse. [party. 
Opposition, op-o-zish’ un,”. resistance ; an opposing 
Oppress, op-pres‘, ¥, to burden; to press upon. 
Onnrobrious, o-pro’bri-us, adi. ceful. 
QOpprobrium, op-pré’bri-um, ”. reproach; infamy. 
Oppugn, dp-piin’, v. to oppose. 
Optative, op'ti-tiv, adj. expressive of desire. 
Optic, op‘tik, adj. relating to sight. 
Optics, op’tiks, n. science of t. 
, op’ tim- izm, v. the belief that everything 
is for the best. 
Option, op’shun, %, power of choice. 
Optional, op’shun-al, adj. left to choice, 
Opulence, op’ii-lens, . wealth. 
Opus, O’pus, ”. work. 
Oracle, or‘i-kl, %. a wise opinion, 
Oracular, 6-rak’ii-lar, adj. authoritative. 
Oral, G’ral, adj. spoken; verbal. 


Orange, or‘anj, n. a well-known citrus fruit; a- 


colour. 
Orangeman, or’anj-man, ”, an Irish Protestant. 
praneeer: or’anj-er-i, n. an orange plantation or 
garden, 
Orarian, 5-ri’ri-an, adj. relating to the coast. 
Orator, or’i-tor, n. a public speaker. 
Oratorio, or-A-tO‘ri-o, n. a sacred musical drama. 
Oratory, or’di-tor-j, ». the art of public speaking. 
Orb, orb, %, a cirele; 4 sphere. 
Orbicular, orb-ik’ t-lar, adj. round, 
Orbit, orb’ it, %. course of a planet. 
Ore, ore’, n. &@ kind of whale. - 
Oreadian, ork-&'di-an, adj. relating to the Orkneys. 
Orchard, orch‘ard, n. garden of frnit trees. 
Orchestra, or “kes-tra, nm, & band of musicians. 
Orchestration, r-kts- tri’shun, mn. the arrange- 
ment of music for orchestras. 
Ordain, or-din’, v. to appoint; to set apart. 
Ordeal, or’d&-al, n. a severe trial. 
Orderly, or’der-If, adj. methodical; regular. 
Ordinal, or‘din- al, adj, &@ number showing place. 
Ordinance, or‘din- -ans, ”, a statute; a rite, 
Ordinary, or‘din-ar-f, adj. usual; common. 
Ordinata, or’din-dt, adj. regular: in order, 
Ordnance, ord’nans, 7. artillery; cannon. 
Ordonnance, or’don-ans, n. harmonious combina- 
tion of parts in a picture or building. 
Ordure, or’ dir, ”. filth. 
Ore, Gr, | erude metal. 
Oread, 5 ré- -ad, 2. & mountain nymph. 
Organ, or’gan, ”. a large wind instrument; oa 
vital part; a newspaper. 
Organise, or’gan-iz, v. to form parts into a whole ; 
to set in operation, 
here or’gan-izm, m. system; organic struc- 
ure, 
Organon, or’gan-on, n. rules for scientific investi- 
. [gation. 
Oriel, 6‘ri-el, m. projecting window. 
adj. eastern. 
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Orifice, or'if-is, mn. an opening. - ai 


Oriflamme, or‘i-flam, 2. the ancient “gold © 
flame *’ standard of France, i] 


; cause. — 
Original, or-ij‘in-al, adj. first in order. loriginal, 


a or-ij'in-at, v. to commence; 
into existence. 
Orion, o-ri’-on, 7. 2 constellation contajning three 
bright stars in a straight line. © 
Orison, or‘i-son, m, a prayer. 
Ormer, or’mer, ”, aD ear 
Ormoiu, or'm6-la,-”. brass or copper gilt, 
Crnament, orn’A-ment, 2. an em i; a 
prota ex'nth: cat niet dee Aae 
or‘nat, adj. adorned; decorative. } 
Ornithology, or-nith-ol’o-ji, n. science of birds. 
Orology, or-ol’o-ji, n. the science of mountains. 
Orphan, or’fan, ”. child without father or mother, 
Orphanage, or’fan-ij, n. a home for orphaais. 
Orpharian, or-fi‘ri-an, n, a stringed instrument. 
Orpin, or‘pin, 2. a deep gold colour. 
! j. odd; discordant. 


movements of the piappis. 
etre or‘tho-doks, adj. according to general 
e 
Orthoepy, or’thd-é-pi, n. right pronunciation, 


m, spelling. 
Orthopedic, orth-o-pé’dik, ou. relating to. bodily 
Os, os, n. Le 2 a (deformity. 
Oscillate, os‘il-at, v. to sway: swing. ‘3 
Oscillatory, os‘il-A-to-ri, adj. swinging. 
Oscitancy, os’it-an-st, an. drowsiness ; denseness. 
os-it-A’shun, . gaping. ; 


kiss. 

Qsculation, és-ku-la-shun, n, bet act of kissing. 

Osier, O’zher, n. a kind of wi 

Osmanli, os-man’li, adj. sebcee to Turkey. 

Osseous, os‘é-us, adj. bony. 

Qssicle, os‘ikl, n. a smali bone. 

Ossivorous, 0s-iv’or-us, adj. feeding on bones. 

Qssuary, 0s’ti-ar-i, n, charnel-house, i 

Ostensible, os-ten’si-bl, adj. apparent; plausible. 

Qstensive, os-ten’siy, adj. showing ; exhibiting. 

ee os-ten-ta’shus, adj. Pompous; 

OW 

Octeolngy, os-té-ol’o-ji, n. science of bones. 

Ostracise, os‘tra‘siz, v. to banish, 

Ostracism, os’ ‘tre-sizm, n, proscription, 

Otic, 6-tik, adj, relating to the ear. 

Otiose, d’shi-ds, adj. lazy; careless. 

Otology, 5-tol’5-j1, 2. science of the ear, 

Ottar, ot’ar, n. a fragrant oil distilled from flowers. 

Ottoman, ot’5-man, 7. a Turk; a cushioned seat. 

Cubliette, o0-bli-et’, n. a dungeon with no side 
opening, 

Ouch, owtch, ». a socket for setting a jewel. 

Oust, owst, v. to expel; to force out. 

Outbid, owt’-bid’, v. to bid higher than ethers, 

Outery, owt’lxi, », a cry of distress. 

Outface, owt- fas’, v. to confront; to brazen ont. — 

Outfit, owt-fit, m. equipment. 

Outhouse, owt’ hows, ”. a small building adjacent 
to the chief one. 

Outing, owt’ing, ». an airing; an excursion. 

Outlandish, owt-land’ish, adj. strange; vulgar; 
uncouth, as 

Outlast, owt-last’, v, to last longer than, 

Qutlaw, owt’law, n. a proscribed person. 

Outlay, owt’la, v. to lay out; an expenditure. 

Outlet, owt‘let, nm. means of egress. 

Outline, owt’lin, n, @ sketch; exterior lines of a 
drawing. 

Outpace, owt-pis’, v. to outstrip. 

Outpost, owt’post, 2. military post away from camp. 

Output, owt’put, m. yield of metal or mineral. 

Outrage, owt’ raj, n. insult; violence. 

Outrageous, owt-raj’us, ‘ad. beyond reason; 
furious, {bitter end. 

Quirance, owt’rans, ”. the utmost extremity: the 

Outre, Saget adj. strained; extravagant; un- 
usual, 

Outrider, owt’ri-der, ». an advance rider; an> 
attendant on horseback, 

Outright, owt’rit’, adv. entirely; at once, 

Outset, owt’set, n. beginning; setting out. 

Outskirt, owt’skirt, n,. border; suburb. : ; 

Outstrip, owt-strip’, v. to leave behind ; to pass, 

Outwit, owt-wit’, v. to overreach. 

Outwork, owt'work, n. work outside the chief 
line of fortification. ra 2 


i 
a 


tn Suber. 
Fe to get the better of; 


yr ae 


t. 
, adj 
t 6-ver'sit, ». a mistake; something 
a omitted to be 
Overt, S’vert, adj. open. 


|| Overt," ver-tins m. nm. an introductory piece of 


-jen-it, v. to unite with oxygen. 


= "en-us, adj. pertaining to oxygen. 
‘istmoton, n. Kees of 0% 


yes, 
ose rH n. edible marine bivalve. 
5 6’zdn, ®. oxygen augmented by electric 
a uence. 
P 


mn. food ; 
ose? ang v. wat jet it not offend. 
pa-shii’, thd a Turkish governor. 
i-derm, . @ thick-skinned animal, 


ESS adj, peace-making; calm; 
peace: 


t. 


start off vapidiz. 
_Baciana pak’hors, ”, a horse used for carrying 
pak’man, n. a pedilar. 
pakt, n. a contract. 
, pad’-ar, n. coarse flour, groats. 
ped. v. to, play in water with hands or 
feet: v. to move a boat by paddling. 
* Paddock, bad’ok, m, an inclosure. 
oe pad’lok, 7. a hanging lock. 
‘nag, m..an ambling horse, 


le, 


ee 


, pal-i-as’, n, an aoa aarceas 


Painim, 2 nim, n. of a false faith. 
on Se one who paints; 


_ writings 


: " pal-8-o-lith- th-Ic, as pertaining to 
, pal-é-ol’o-ji, 7. stay of entiantie. 
ae 


Me 5a Ds ite Bae J ey 


| Palatial, pal-&’shal, 
palace. 
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. pal-2-ont-ol-o-ji, n, science of fossils. 


Palato, pal'at, a, the roof of the mouth; taste 
, adj, relating to or resembling a 


Palatinate, pal-at’ in-it, n. province ofa palatine. 
Palatine, pal’i-tin, adj. enjoying royal privileges. 
ging = pal-a’ver, ». idle talk; a conference with 
ves, 
- a wre rgpy en pee painters for 
“et, M. OV: y Tr 
colour mixing. 
Palfrey, pal’fri, n. a saddle-horse. 
Palilogy, pa-lil’-o-ji, n. word repetition. 
Palinal, pal’in-al, adj. going backward. 
pal'in-drém, ». a word, sentence, or 
line that reads the same backward as forward, 
Paling, pa‘ling, 7. a fence. : 
pal-in-jen’e-sis, . regeneration, - 
Palinode, pal’in-d, n. a poem of recantation, — 
Palisade, pal-is-id’, n. fortification of pales. _ 
Palisander, pal-is-an‘der, m. rosewood. , 
Pali, pawl, v. to render vapid; n. pes covering. 
Palladium, pal-Ai’di-um, ». means of safety: 6% 
Palliative, pal’ya-tiv, n. that which Sa 
Pallid, pai'id, adj. pale; wan. ; 
pal‘i-um, 7. a large Roman mantle. zg 
Pallor, pail‘or, n. paleness. 
Palm, pis, n. inner part of hand; a tropical tree 
be a geese ty leaves; v. to pass of 
Paimated, ‘pal-mé’ted, adj. shaped like the paln of 
Palter, pim’‘er, n. a pilgrim. q 
Palmiferons, pam-if’er-us, adj. palm-bea 
Palmiped, pal’-me-ped, adj. web-footed; a ve swim 


Pahnistry, on mis-tri, mn. divining by the hand, 

geen eg epee mit-in, n. fat obtained from pels 
° 

Palmy, pam‘t!, adj. prospero' *; 

Palpable, palp’a-bl, Me pian visible. 

rans | pt pal’pé-bral, adj. pertaining to the ere-. 


lids, 
Palpitate, pal’pi-tat, v. to throb; to pulgate. 
Palter, pawl'ter, v. to shuffle; to trifle. 
Palterer, pawl'ter-er, 7. a trifier. 
Paltry, pawl'tsi, adj. mean; trifling; contemp- 


Paludal, pal-0’dal, adj. relating to marshes, . 
Pamper, pamp-er, v. to glut, J 
Pamphlet, pam’flet, ». an unbound book, 
Pamphileteer, pam-flet-ér’, n, a pamphilet-writer. 
sia ta nm. & shallow vessel; Greek woodland 


Panacea, pan-a-sé’, n. a universal cure, 

Panary, pan‘a-ri, adj. relating to bread. 

Panax, pa-naks’, n. a kind of shrub. 

renee pan kale, n, ® thin cake made in a frying- 


Panch, ‘pansh, n. a mat made of ro’ 
Pandect, pan’dekt, n. a treatise dealing with an 

entire science. 

Pandemic, pan-dem’ik, adj. more than epidemic. 

Pandemonium, pan-dé-m6’ ni-um, ”. assemblage 
of demons; & wild noise, 

Pander, pan’der, v. to minister to; to procure, 

Pandion, pan-di‘on, n. a kind of osprey. 

Pane, pan, 2. a plate of glass. 

Panegyric, pan-é-jir-ik, n. a eulogy. 

, pan’el, n. a rectangular space of wainecot, 
Pang, n. a cain pain, {door or wall. 
Panic, pan’ik, n. pe ps fright. 

Pannage, pan’ij, n. food picked up in woods by 


hogs. 
Pannier, pan’i-er, n. a basket carried on horse- or 
mule-back. 


Pannikin, pan’i-kin, n. a small pan, 
Panoply, pan’6é-pli, n. full equipment in armour. 


pene pen-op ‘ti-kon, nm. a@ show-room; a 


prison admitting of all prisoners being seen — 
from one point. 
Panorama, pan-d-ram’é, n. a completé view: a 
series of picture on a roll. 
Pansy, pan’zi, n. a cultivated viola, 
Pant, v. to breathe rapidly; to throb. 
Pantaloon, pan-ta-loon’, n. a pantomime buffoon. 
Pantechnicon, pan-ték’ni-kan, n, & large van for 
moving furniture. 
pan’thé-izm, m. the theory ce the 
universe is is God. (deities. 
Pantheon, pan'‘thé-on, ». temple dedicated to 


Paleontology, . 
pee taste pal‘at-abl, adj. savoury; agreeable 7? \ 
a a 


Pp: 


4 


; 
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: 
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b 


fee 
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- Paraphernalia, 


‘Par, par, adj. equal value. 
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Pantile, pan ‘-tile, ne curved roof tile. . ~ 

Pantograph, pan‘to-graf, n. a copying instrument. 

Pantology, pan-tol’6-ji, . universal knowledge. 

Pantomime, pan‘té-mim, , dumb shows a 

e pagent ee ar a i 
apacy, pa’ pa-si, 2. the papal : 

Paper, pa‘per, . material made from rags or 

_ fibres; v. to decorate with. : 

Paphian, pa'fi-an, adj. lascivious.: 

Papier-mAché, pap’ya-ma‘sha, n. japanned pulp. ; 

eee pa-pil- -yun-d’shus, adj, buttertly- 
shape 


_ Papillary, pap’il-ar-t, adj. furnished with or re- 


sembling nipples. 


- Papillote, pap’il- ot, m, & curl-paper. 


Papoose, pa- poos’, nm. @ Red Indian infant. 
Papyrus, pa-pi’rus, °”. paper made from an 
{Egyptian plant. 
Parable, par‘abl, n. an allegorical narrative. 
Parablepsis, par-a-blep’sis, x, distorted vision. 
Parabola, par-ab’é-la, ». a comic section,. 
Parabolic, par--bol'ik, adj, shown by parable. 
Paracentric, par-a-sen’-trik, adj. deviating from a 
circular shape. 


Parachute, par’i-shoot; ». an umbrella-like ap- 


paratus used in descending from a balloon or 
_ aeroplane in mid-air, {Ghost. 
Paraclete, par’i-klét, n. an advocate; the Holy 
Parad @, Da-rad’, v. to march; toshow off; 2, mili- 
tary. display ; } Place for promenading. + 
Paradigm, par’i-dim, »/an example. 
Paradise, par’a-dis, n. Eden; heaven; abode of 
fof terms. 
Paradox, par’é-doks, mn. an apparent contradiction 
In, pir-i-fin’, . an oil distilled from 
petroleum and ‘used both for illumination 
and as a source of power. 
Paragon, par’i-gon, ”. a perfect example. 
Paragram, par‘a-gram, %. play on words. 
Paragraph, par‘’i-craf, m. a section of an article. e 
Parallax, par’al-aks, n. seeming change of posi- 
id 3 a heavenly body as seen from different 
poin 
Parallel, par’al-el, ». the same direction ; similar. 
Parallelogram, par-al- el’o-gram, m, a plane of four 
sides, the opposite sides being equal, 
Paralogy, par-ol’o-ji, m. false reasoning. 
reas, par-al'is-is, 2. loss of power in any part; 
~ palsy. 
Paramount, par’a-mownt, adj. dominant; 
_ perior. 
Paramour, par’i-moor, ”. a lover, in an illicit 
Parang, par-ang’, %. a Malay knife. [sense, 
Parapot, par‘i-pet, m. a breastwork of defence. 
par-ii-fer-ni'li-’, . ‘trappings; 


su- 


apparel, 

Paraphrase, par’a-friz, , a free translation. 

Parasite, par’as-it, m. one living upon another; 
& sycophant. 

Paratonie, par-ii-ton’ik, adj. retarding vegetation. 

Parboil, par’boil, v. partly to boil. 

Parcel, pir‘’sel, m. a bundle. 

Parcenary, pfr’sen-ar-?, %. joint heirship, 

Parchment, pfirch’ment, ”, sheepskin for writing 

Pard, pard, ”, a leopard, {upon. 

Pardon, pird’ on, v, to forgive; n, forgiveness, 

Paregoric, par- -b -gor’ik, m. compound tincture of 
eamphor. 

Parent, pi‘rent, m. a father or mother; a begetter. 

Parenthesis, par-en'the-sis, m. words. inserted 
within the marks ( ). 

Paroergon, pa-rer’gon, n. subsidiary work, 

Paresis, par’é-sis, n, partial paralysis. 

Parhelion, pfr-he’li-un, n. a mock sun. 

Pariah, pa’ri-i, m. an outcast. 

Parian, pa'ri-an, adj. relating to Paros; . a fine 
porcelain. 

Parietal, pi-ri’et-al, adj, relating to or part of a 

Paring, Da’ ring, n. a thin strip ent off. {wall. 

Parish, par ish, “n, an ecclesiastical or local govern- 
ment district. 

Parisian, par-iz’i-an, n. a resident of Paris. 

Parisyllabic, par-i-sil-ib’ik, adj. having the same 
number of syllables. 

Parity, par’it-i, n, analogy; equality, 

Parlance, par’ lans, 7. speech ; talk, 

Parley, par’li, v, to discuss. 

Parlour, par'lor, n. a eitting-room, 

Parlous, pfr‘lus, adj. dangerous or exciting appre- 
hension of danger; perilous, 


"Parochial, par-O’ki-al, adj, relating to a parish. 


Parody, par’o-di, n, a burlesque. 


Parole, par-6l’, n. word of honour; pass-word. 
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sigh oo eae a n. the largest of the dines: 
a, par’ 


‘oks-izm, 7, sudden fit of pain. me 

Parquet, par-ket’, n. the pit of a theatre. 
Paresy, par’ ket-11, 2, inlaid woodwork fog 

floors. 

Parr, par, %. & young salmon, ; 

Parricide, par’i-sid, ”.a murderer. 

Parry, par-i, v. to prevent; to ward off, 

Parse, pairs, v. to enh the grammatical sense of 

_ words and senten 4 

Presee, par’sé, 2. a follower of Zoroaster. 

Parsimony, par‘si-mun-i, n. eee frugal- 


re 
Parson, par’son, ”. a clergyman,_ minister, 
Partake, a tak, v. to have a share in, as of food. 
Parted, part’ed, adj. separated, severed, 
Parterre, part’tar’,.n. a flower plot. 
Parthenogenesis, ‘par-ihen-o-jen’ ~é-sis, nm. repro- 
fn (of insects by the female only. 
Partial, pai adj. unfair; one-sided ; alae 
Partible, part’ ibl, adj. divisible. 
Participate, par’tis’ip-At, v. to partake. 
Partieiple, par’ti-si-pl, m. a word containing the 
qualities of both verb and noun, 
Particle, pir’ti-kl, n. a jot; a Bi hs part; an, 
atom. thing. 


(specified 
Particular, par-tik’u-lar, adj. ROO relating to a 
Partim, part‘im, adv. in par 

Partisan, par’ti-zan, nm. an erect 

Partite, par’tit, adj. divided into parts. 
Partition, par‘tish’un, 2. a division. gy 
Partner, part’ner, m. a business associate. 
Part-song, part‘song, ”. a song sung in parts. 
bicoh e par-ti-rish’un, ”. delivery;. act of 


Party, par’ii, m. persons acting or coming to- 
gether for any special purpose. 

Parvenu, pir’yen-i, n. one who has recently 
attained wealth or position beyond his birth 
or worth. : 

Paschal, pas’kal, n, the Passover. 

Pasquinade, pas’kwin-id, n. a lampoon. 

Passable, pas’abl, adj. tolerable. 

Passage, pas’aj, mn. act of passing; hall-way ;. 

Passé, oe adj, faded ; out of date. ? 

Passenger, pas ‘en-jer, %. a traveller in a public con- 

Passer, pas’er, m. one who passes, [veyance. 

Passerine, pas’er-én, adj. relating to the sparrow 

Passible, pas‘ibl, adj. impressionable. [tribe, 

P : » pas‘im, adv. here and there; in several. 
places, : 

Passing, pas’ing, adj. going by; happening. : 

donie’ pash’un, , strong emotion; excessive 

esire. 

Passive, pas’iv, adj. inactive; unresisting. 

Passport, pas’port, 2. licence } written permission — 
to travel. fete. 

Paste, past, #, a soft cement made of flour, water, 

Pasteboard, past’bérd, n. card-board. 

Pastel, pas’tel, ». a chalk drawing ; st ohate 
used to make the drawing. 

Pastern, pas‘tern, n. part of hoof. 

Pastiche, pas-tésh’, n, a mixture, in music, paint- 

Pastille, pas-tél, n. a lozenge, ; ing, etc. 

8, pas “tim, ®, recreation, 

Pastor, pas-tur, n. a clergyman; @ shepherd. 

Pasture, past’, n. grazing grass. + 

Patch, pach, n, & piece seme on; a plot; v, to 

Pate, pat, . the head. (mend, 

Patella, pi-tel’a, m, a small dish; the Imee-pan, _ 

Paten, pat’en, n. plate used in the eucharist. 

Patent, pi ‘tent, nm, obvious; grant of right to an 
invention, 

Peremiies, pi-ter-fa-mil’-i-as, , head of a 

household, 

Paternal, pa-ter’nal, adj. fatherly. 

Paternoster, pa’ter-nos’ ter, . Lord’s Praver. 

Pathetic, path-et’ik, adj. touching ; ; affecting, 

Pathetism, pith’et-izm, . animal magnetism. 

Pathic, path’ik, adj. relating to disease. 

Pathology, DAth-ol" o-ji, ». science of diseases. 

Patience, pa’shens, n. endurance; forbearance, 

Patina, pat’in-J, n. a pan; the film of age ka | 
metal objects, 

Patois, pat-waw’, ”. dialect. 

Patriarch, pi “tri-ark, n. a head of a church or 
family. ‘ 


ity. 


Patrician, pa-trish‘an, nm. & noble. 


lonsg ser pat’ri-sid, m. the murder or ta ite of 
& father, 

Patrimony, pat‘ri-mun-t, n. property inherited. 
Patriot, pa’tri-ot, 7. ane devoted to his country. . 
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_ Patristic, pat-ris’ telating to the early 
cuneate {a camp or district. 


w'lin, adj. ——- ey Ay 
Reon oe a“ — ‘apostls Paul. 
eee, paw’ per, n. a 3 veceives parish relief. 
Pause, pawz, n. cessation; v. to make a pause. 
Seek ean’ tog to lay stone on a road. 
Pavilion, pa-vil'yan, , a large tent; @ domed 


building 
‘Pavoa, Daron, n & triangular flag attached to a 


Pavonine, pay’6-nin, adj. relating to or resembling 
the peacock. {ground with the foot. 
Pew, n. the foot of an animal; v. to beat the 
Pawn, n. a thing given as security } v. to pledge. 
Pawnbroker, pawn’bré-ker, ». one who lends 
money On security of things left in his charge. 
Pax, paks, n. the kiss of peace. 
Peace, pés, n. quiet; calmness; tranquillity. 
‘Peal, pél, n. a ringing. joy. 
: , pé-an-izm, *. the chanting of a sonz of 
sar en par, ”, a juicy fruit narrowing towards the 


Pearl, —_ ®, ® whitish gem that is formed in 
» some kinds of oysters; something like a pearl, 
Peasant, pez‘ant, 2. a subsistence farmer. 
Pease, péz, n. crushed peas. 
Peat, pét, n. decayed vezetable matter; turf. 
‘Pebble, peb‘l, ». a small rounded stone. 
| Peccable, pek’abl, adj. liabie to sin. 
' Peccadillo, pek-a-dil’6, n. a petty fault. 
Peck, pek, nm. quarter of a bushel; v. to strike 
Pectic, pek’tik, adj. curdling. {with the beak. 
Pectinal, pek’tin-al, adj, comb-like. 
Pectoral, pek’tor-ral, adj. pertaining to the breast. 
Peculate, pek’t-lit, v. to embezzle. 
Peculiar, pe-kii'li-ar, adj, singular. 
, pe’kii’ni-ar-f, adj. relating to money. 
» ped’i-gog, m. a schoolmaster; a 
teacher. 
Pedal, ped‘al, adj. relating to the foot. 
* Pedant, ped’ant, 2. a scholastic pretender. 
- Peddle, ped’l, v. to hawk goods. 
Peddling, ped’ling, adj. trifling; n. hawking. 
Pedestal, erent, n. the base of a& column. 
Pedestrian, pe-des‘tri-an, . one who walks. 
Pedicure, ped’i-kiir, x. treatment of corns. 
Pedigree, ped’i-cré, n. particulars of lineage. 
Pediment, ped’i-ment, n. the part over a portico. 
. Pedometer, ped-om’é-ter, ». an instrument for 
* registering steps. 
Peduncle, pé-dung’k!, ». stern of flower or fruit. 
Peek, ptk, v. tospy; to peer. 
Peel, pél, n. rind of fruit. 
Peer, pér, v. to look; to pry; ”, one of equal 
. ‘status; a nobleman. 
Peeress, pér’es, n. the wife of a peer. 
Peerless, pér’les, adj. unequalled; matchless. 
eevish, pé’vish, adj. fretful; ill-humoured. 
Pegasus, peg’as-us, 7. the winged horse of Greek 
mythology; a constellation. 
Pelagic, pe- -laj‘ik, adj. concerning the ocean. 
_ Pelf, n. money; booty. 
’ Pelisse, pe-lés’, n. a deaved cloak for ladies, 
- Pellet, pel’et, n. 2 small ball. 
Pellicle, pel‘fkl, ”. film; thin external skin. 
Pell-mell, pél’mel, adv. in a confused haste. 
Pellucid, pel-ii'sid, adj. clear; transparent. 
Pelmst, pél-mét’, x. = covered fitment made to 


Pelt, n. an uncured skin of an animal; to throw. 

Pelvis, pel’vis, 2. bones at the lower part of the 
abdomen. 

Pemmican, pem’ik-an, ”. cakes of dried meat. 

Pen, n. an instrument to write with; place for 
confining animals; v. to confine. 

Penal, pé’nal; a#j. relating to punishment, 

Penalty, pen ‘al- ti, n. a fine. 

Penance, pen’ans, 2. atonement. 

Penates, pé-ni’téz, n. household gods. 

Penchant, ping-shang’, 2. bias; strong inclination. 

Pencil, pen’sil; n. a pointed ted brash or up 
for writing or drawing. [a flag, 

_ Pendant, pen’dant, ». appendage; an ear-ring; 


* 
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Pendicle, pen’ nnd ®, an appendage, 


Pending, pend’ing, adj. undetermined. 

Beutiabers, 1 pen‘di-lum, ”. a swinging weight. 

Penetrate, pen’é-trit, v. to pierce into; to enter, 
on, pen-8-tri’shun, nm discernment ; en- 


trance. 

Peninsula, pen-in'sti-ld, n. a neck of land. 

Penitent, pen‘i-tent, adj. repentant. 

ee rage arg -i-ten b peed ne er 
ennant, pen‘ant, 7. & “2 erg 

Pennste, pen’at, adj. winge 

Pennon, pen’on, n. flag; a ceaton, 

Penny, pén-!, #, copper volta worth ;,th of ashil- 


Pennyweight, pen’l-weyt, n. 24 grains. 
aw Fete pén‘i-wiz, adj. wise over small sums. 
Penology. pén-ol’é-jf, n. the study of punishment. 
Pension, pen’shun, ”. a retiring allowance. 
Pensive, pen’siv, adj. sad; thoughtful. 
Pentagon, pen’ti-con, ». a five-sided plane. 
Pentagram, pent’A-cram, 7. a five-pointed star. 
Pentameter, pen-tam’‘ é-ter, n, -verse ‘metre of 5 
feet. {angles. 
Pentangular, pent-ang’gi-lar, adj. having five 
= pent’ark-i, n. government by five 
people 
Pentateuch, pen“ti-tiik, . the five books of Moses. 
Pent-house, pent-hows, wn, shed sloping from a 
Insin building. 
eS pent‘roof, m. a roof sloping only on one 
side. 
Penultimate, pen-il’tim-it, adj. last but one, 
Penumbra, pen-um’bra, 7. a dim shadow. 
Penurious, pett-iir’ri-us, adj. mean; stingy. 
Penury, pen’d-ri, n. excessive poverty. 
People, pé’pl, #. mankind generidlly; inhabitants 
of a country. 
yes. pép’r, n, a pungent spice. ~* 
ie pep‘sin, ”. a constituent of the gastric 


Peptie: p pep ‘tik, adj. helpful to digestion, 
Perambulate, per-am‘bi-lMit, v. to walk. 

Per annuum, per’ én-um, by the year; annually. 

Perceive, per-sév’, v. to discern; to observe. 


aha ted per-sep’shun, . power or act of per- 


iving. 
Porch, pér’ch, n. a land measure; thit on which a 
bird settles. 
Percipient, per-sip’i-ent, m. one who perceives. 


"| Percolate, per’k6-lat, v. to filter through; tostrain. 


Percussion, per’cush’n, ». a violent collision, 

Perdition, per-dis’un, n. hades; ruin, 

Perdurable, per’dii-ra-bl, adj. lasting. 

Peregal, per’e-gal, n. equal. 

Peregrination, per-e-grin-A’shun, nm, wandering. 

Peremptory, perempt-o-ri, adj. commandfal; 
decisive. 

Perennial, per-en’nial, adj. occurring each year. 

Perfect, per’fekt, adj. complete; without fault. 

Perfervid, per-fer’vid, adj. very eager. 

Perficient, pér-fish’ent, adj. effectual. 

Perfidious, per-fid’{-us, adj. treacherous; hateful. 

Perforate, per’fo-rat, v. to pierce; to penetrate. 

Perforee, per-fors’, ado. by force. 

Perform, per-form’, v. to do; to achieve; to act; 


Perfume, per’ffiim, 7. sweet odour. {to play. 

Perfumery, per-fiim‘er-f, n. stock of perfumes. 

Perfunctory, per-funkt/o-rt, adj. indifferent; 
careless (heart. 


Pericardium, per-i-kird’i-um, n. relating to the 
Pericarp, per’!-kirp, m. shell or skin of fruits. 
Pericranium, per-i-kra’ni-um, m, membrane sur- 
rounding the cranium. 
Perigee, per’i-jé, n. the point of the moon’s orbit 
nearest to the earth. © [orbit nearest the sun. 
Perihelion, per-i-hé’li-on, 7. the point of a planet’s 
Peril, per’il, n. danger; v. to endanger. 
Perimeter, pe-rim’et-er, 2. Outer boundary of a 
figure {another, 
Perimorph, per’i-morf, n. one mineral enclosing 
Period, pé’ri-od, 1, a series of years; an interval 
of time; conclusion; punctuation mark (.). 
Peripatetic, per-i-pa-tet’ ik, adj, walking about. 
Periphery, per-if’er-f, 7. a circumference. 
Periphrase, ape fraz, n. circumlocutory speech, 
Periplus, per’i-plus, ”. a circumnavigation, 
Periscope, per’--scope, nm. an optical instrument 
used in ‘gating submarines. 
Perish, per’ish, v. to die; to decay. 
Perispheric, per-is-fer’ik, adj. globular. 
Peristalti¢, per-i-stal’tik, adj, worm-like. 
Peristyle, per‘i-stil, . columns circling a building. 
Periwig, per’i-wie, n. a small wig. 
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Sk winkle, per’i-wingk’l, ”. a small shell-fish; a , Philanthropy, fil-an’thro-pl, ». love of mankind. ~ 
 ASeucgeee "3 sme | Philately, Aleat’é-, n. stamp collecting, 
" Perjury, per jer-i, , false swearing. : | Philharmonic, fil-har-mon‘ik, adj. loving harmony. . 
3 Perk, perk, v. to peer. Philippie, fil-ip'ik, m. an acrimonious declamation. . 
Permanenee, per man-ens, n. fixedness. Philistine, fil’is-tin, mn. am uncultured person. — 
* Permeable, per’mé-abl, adj. penetrable. Philology, fil-ol’o-jt, n. study of language. .- 
Permian, per’mi-an, , a geological strata of the | Philomath, fil’o-math, n. one devoted to learning. . 
Paleozoic series. Philomel, iil’6-mel, . the nightingale. rsa210% 
Permisswe, per-mis’iv, adj. allowing. eo fil-6-pd-lem‘ik, adj. eager for war or: 
Permit, per-mit’, v. to allow. Zf iseussion. - : 
Permutabie, per-mit’abl, adj.. capable of being | Philosopher, fil~os’é-fer, m.one who seeks wisdom . 
substituted for another. and knowledge. x f 
Pernicious, per-nish’us, adj.-hurtful; bad. Philotechnic, fil-d-tek’nik, adj. devoted to the: 
Peroration, per-o-ra’shun, 7, the concluding part | Philter, fil’ter, n. a love charm. v farts. . 
of a speech, Phliegm, fiem, ». viscid matter. ae. 
Perpend, per-pend’, v. to consider. ; Phlegmatic, fieg-mat‘ik, adj. cold; sluggish. 
Perpendicular, per-pen-dik’t-lar, adj. upright. Phoenix, fé‘niks, n. an imaginary bird; a wonder. . 
Perpetrate, per-pe-trat’, ». to commit; to do, Phonetics, fé-net’iks, n. science of articulate: 
Perpetual, per-pet’i-al, adj. everlasting. sounds, Z {repeating instrument. . 
Perplex, per-pleks’, v. to confuse. Phonograph, f6'né-graf, n. a sound recording and i 
Perquisite, per’kwiz-it, m. gift beyond wages. Phonography, fon-og’raf-{, ». shorthand. i 
Perry, per‘i, n. beverage made from pears. Phonology, fon-ol’6-ji, n. phonetics. 


Persecute, per-se-kit’, v, to oppress; to afflict. Phonotype, f6'n6-tip, n. type indicating sound. 
-__-_Persecutor, per’se-ki-tor, m. one who persecutes. | Phosphor, fos’for, n. the morning star. 


’Persevere, per-9é-vér’, v. to persist. Phosphorescence, fos-for-es’ens, 7. Juminousness. 

Persifiage, per’si-flazh, ». banter. Phosphorus, fos’for-us, n. a combustible element. 
Persist, per-sist’, v. to continue steadily. Phossy-jaw, fos‘i-jaw, m. phosphorus poisoning. 

Person, per‘son, 7. an individual. Photogenic, f5-t6-jen’ik, adj. pertaining to photo- - 
. Personable, per’son-abl, adj. of good appearance. graphy. {the action of light. . 

Personage, per‘son-aj, m. an eminent person. Photograph, f’té-graf, n_ a picture produced by - 
| Personality, per-son-al’ ti, m. personal property. Photogravure, f't0-grav-ir, . special method Of ° 
a Personation, per-son-a’shun, . the act of person- printing photographs. 

ating. Photology, £6-tol’6-ji, m. the science of light. 
Personnel, per-son-el’, n,, persons comprised. Photosphere, f6'td-sfér, m. a sphere of light. 


Perspective, per-spekt’iv, ».a view; art of drawing | Phrase, fraz, m. words expressing an idea, 


so as to express distance. Phraseology, fraz-é-ol’6-ji, n. diction. F E 
-Perspicaceous, pers-pik-a’shus, adj. clear; Incid. | Phrenetic, fren-et’ik, adj. frantic. £2 
Perspire, pers-pir’, v, to sweat. Phrenology, fren-ol’d-ji, n. the science of the mind 
Persuade, pers-wad’, v. to influence; to coax, as indicated by the formation of-the head. 
Peri, pert, m. saucy: Hvely. Phrenzy, fren‘zi, n. madness. 
Pertain, per-tan’, v..to belong. Phthisical, tiz’ik-al, adj. pertaining to lung disease. 


: Pertinacity, per-tin-as'‘it-1, x. obstinate insistence. | Phyloctery, fi-lak’ter-i, nm. a charm. 
ay Reine, per’tin-ent, adj. suitable; fit; to the | Phylite, fil’it, n. clay-state. 


hy point. Phylloid, fil’oid, adj. leaf-like. (nature, 
cd Perturb, per-turb’, v. to agitate; to disturb. Physical, fiz’ik-al, adj. pertaining to the body, or 
. Peruke, pe’rik, ”. a wig. Physician, fiz-ish’an, m. one skilled in the use of © 


Pernse, per-iiz, v, to read. physic. 
ie wend per-vad’, v, to spread over; to pene- | Physicist, fiz’i-sist, ». a student of nature. 


ate. 
sh ~ poeveun adj. stubbom; contradictory: | Physiognomy, fiz-i-og’no-mi, n. face study. 
fro’ 


Perversion, ‘per-ver’shun, nm, & Wrong use. Physiolatry, fiz-i-ol’a-tri, m. nature worship. | 
heey DawneTa v. to mislead; to corrupt; to | Physiology, fiz-i-ol'd-jf, n. the science of life. 
ort, 


Pervious, per’vi-us, adj. penetrable. Phytology, fi-tol’d-jt, n. botany. 
P » pes‘im-izm, 2, an attitude of anticipat- | Piacular, pi-ak’ii-lar, adj, expiatory. 
ing the worst. Pianist, pi-an’ist, n. a pianoforte player. 
%, & plague; an annoying person. Pianoforte, pi-an’d-for'ta, n.’a well-known keyed 
Pester, pes’ter, v. to annoy, Piazza, pi-atz’&, n. a portico. {instrument_ 


Pestilent, pes’til-ent, adj. noxious; infectious; | Pibroch, pé’broh, n. an air played on the bagpipes, 


corrupting. ca, Di'ka, nm. a size of type; & magpie. 
Pestle, pes’l, n. pounding instrument. Picaroon, pik-a-roon’, , a pirate: a cheat. 
Petalous, pet‘al-us, adj. having petals. Picayune, pik-i-yoon’, ». a small American coi. 


—— ee n, @ mortar for blowing up forti- | Piccolo, pik’d-16, n. a small flute. 
0) 


tions, 

Petechial, pet-ek’i-al, adj. fever-spotted. striking imple: 4 , 
Petiole, pet’i-ol, 2, a leaf-stalk, Pi pie ein 

Petition, pé-tish’un, ..a request; a prayer; an | Picket, pik’et, m. an outpost guard of soldiers. 


trel, pet’rel, m. a sea-bird. [appeal, | Pickle, pik’l, », articles erve: Mt vine- 
Betrae eee ern testones Pann ‘ Sa pep ee ope 
etrol, petrol, ”. oil fuel for motors. ocket, pik’pok-et, m. someone who steals 
Petroleum, pé-trd’1é-um, n. a crude oil. articles from one’s pocket. es 
Petronel, pet’ro-nel, m. a horse-pistol. Picnic, pik’nik, ». an alfresco meal, 
Petticoat, pet‘i-kot, ®. & Woman’s under-garment. | Pictorial, pik-t6’ri-al, adj. pertaining to pictures. 
Pettifogger, ,bet'l-fog-er, n. a petty lawyer. Picture, pikt’ir, ”. a painting; a representation. 
Pettish, pet’ish, adj. peevish. Piebald, pi-bawid, adj. varieoloured, 
Pettle, pet’l, v, to indulge. ; lece, Dés, 2. & part of anything; a play. — 
Petty, pet't, adj. trifling; small. ; Pied, pid, adj. spotted ; variegated. : 
Petulance, pet’ti-lans, n. irritability ; peevishness. | Pier, pér, n. a wharf; a projecting roadway 
Pew, pi, ”, an enclosed sitting in a place of wor- extending into the sea. ; 
ship, Pierce, pérs, v. to penetrate. 
Pewter, pew’ter, m. an alloy of tin and lead. Pior-glass, pér’glas, 7. a mirror between windows 


Phalanx, fal’angkx, ». a dense body of soldiers, Pierrot, pyre-6’, n. a buffoon: fomime char. 
Phantasm, fant’azm, ».. a hallucination ; a vision, acter; member of a eae: coat “er 
Phantasmagoria, fan-taz-ma-g0'ri-a, m. illusive | Pietism, pi/et-izm,n. a doctrine of the Pietists. 
Phantom, fan’tom, m. a spectre. , fimages, | Piety, pi‘et-i, 2. religious veneration ; goodness. — 
' Pharisaical, far-is-a ik-al, adj. hypocritical. [ary. | Piffle, pif’l, . foolish talix, 5 
Pharmacy, far-‘ma-st, m, chemist shop or dispens- | Pigeon, pijn, 7, a bird; one who is:easily cheated. 
Pharynx, fa -rinks, ”. cavity behind the nose. Pigment, pig’ment,'n, paint: colouring matter. 
Phase, faz, . view; aspect. Pigmy, pis’mi, n.-a dwarf... i 1564 
Phenomenon, fé-nom’é-non, 7, an unusual appear- | Pike; pik, ”..a weapon with a‘spear-like head; a 
Phial, fi’al, n. a small bottle, {ance; | Piles, pilz, x, hemorrhoids, ’ ag i 
Philander, fil-an’der, v, to flirt; tomake love. _| Pilfer, pil’fer, v. to steal small things. 


a 


‘Pilgrim, pil'grim, n, one who journeys to @ holy 
pil’aj, n. plunder, . 


ar, n, a detached column or 
®, & seat i coburn Or support 


(head upon. 
rd, m. & stuffed cushion to rest the 
{ ey ot, ®. Ghe who guides ships in and out of 


pimp’, %. a pustule. 
pin’a-fér, », a child’s apron. 
pangz’nd, 2, eye-glasses fastening on 
the nose. 


Powe, pin-sers’, nm. a tool for pulling out nails, 


2 eerie cee eter pee ne 
| iret arey ee one oer + v. to grieve; to 


Dis pineal, ads. Telating to the 5 
Pee pin’fold, 2. a pound for pking 
» ping, n, a whistling 


» Din’mun-!, n. a wife's ae 
a ee 
2 ‘a-kl, na po 
Pinnate, pin’at, adj. feather-shaped. 
_ Pint, pint, n, a liquid measure. 
Pioneer, pi-d-nér’, nm. one who clears the way for 
Pious, pi’us, adj. reverential: gold. (others, 
_ Pipkin, pip’kin, n, a smal earthen vessel. 
Pippin, pip’in, n. varieties of dessert apple. 
? Piquancy, pék’an-si, n. sbarpnees: smartness, 
Pique, pék, n. injured p: 
 Pigué, pé-ki’, n. a poted my potion fabric. 
Piracy, Di’ra-st, n, sea robbery. 
agree pir-oo-et’, n. a graceful wheeling round 


@ dance. 

" Piscatorial pis-kat-0’ri-al, adj. relating to fishing. 

. Pisciculture, pis-si-kul’tir, n. fish-breeding. 
_ Piscina, pis-Ina, n. stoop for Holy Water. - 
Pit: pig's forsale organ Id planta, 
. PD n. female on D 

Pistol, pis’tol, n. a 

Piston, pi is’ton, n, a rod; a Pe catia 
’ Pitch, n. boiled tar; v. to cast. {who pitches, 
* pa eehe. pitch’er, n. a vessel for holding water ; ro 


_ Pithy, pth’ x, adj, Goncise ; forcible. 

Pitiable, pit‘i-abl, adj. sorrowful. 

 Pititul, pit’ L-fal, adj. worthy of pity; despicable. 

 Piteaw, pit’saw, n. a two-handed vertical saw. 

Pittance, pit’ans, n. a meagre allowance. 

Pivot, pivot, ». point on which a thing turns. 

-Placable, plak’abi, adj. appeasable. 

‘Placard, plak’ard, n. a printed paper publicly 

Placeman, pl4s’man, . an office-holder. 

_ Placid, plas id. adj, serene. [another. 

'Plagiarise, pla’ji-ar-iz, v. to adopt the words of 

- Plagiarism, pla’ji-arizm, n. the act of plagiarising. 

a iow plag, ». pestilence; an annoyance, 
Piaice, plic, n. an aye flat fish. 

Plaid, plid, . variegated cloth. 

Plain, plan, n. level country. 

Plaint, plant, n. complaint. 

geen lin-tif, n. the person who sues in a law 


Pisin sive, plain’ tiv, adj. sad. 
- Piait, Dist n. fold: braid: v. to fold or braid. 
Plan, n, sketch of building or project; v. eos ng 
plan, nm. a tool for smoothing wood; a 
surf: 


level ace. 
LS atende planet, n. a raged bom 


Plangert, plan’jent, ad 
wna plan‘is-fér, ie ° sana projected on a 


‘ Plane plank, n. @ cut section of timber stouter 
than a board. 
- Plantain, pian’tan, ». 3 common British plant. 
- Plantation, plan-ta’shun, m. a large cultivated 
estate: tract where young trees are planted. 
_ Planter, plan‘ter, 7. & plantation owner; one who 


planis. 
"Pinata, pik, «: a tablet usually placed upon @ 
_ wall to commemorate someone or some kia 


Sram plazm, nh & mould 5 protopl: 


See alr 
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Plasma, =. fh part blood; 
kind of quis ane uid. of the ’ ted 
gee as ik, adj. pneeinties) ; ‘a 
. ves ; 
composition for ouimnian Ey & ee 
Plastic, plas’tik, adj. easily moulded. 
— plas’tron, n. a breast covering used by 


neers. k 
Piel ph ad tied of devas, Re sefsuy 
Plateau, pla-t6’,m.ahigh plane. ae 4 
Platinum plat’ in-um, %. & metal. 

Platitude, plat’it-iid, . a stale phrase; trite re- 


mark. 
Piatonic, plat-on’ik, adj. pure; relating to Plato. 
Platoon, pla-toon’, n. a smal] body of soldiers. .4 
Platter, plat’er, ». a large flat plate or dish. . 
Plaudit, p! re ab gece praise. 


3 
: 


sprightiy 
(speech. 


Plebeian, 5 &-bé’yan, adj, vulgar ; ‘common, 

Plebiscite, 7 pleb’‘! sat, *n. referendum. ; 

Pledge, piel. nm. & promise ; 2 security. 

Pleiades, plé’yi-déz, n. a cluster of ae in Taurus, 

Plenary, plén “ar-i, adj. full; complete. _ 

Plenipotentiary, plen-i-po-ten’ egies ®, an ambas- 

ee yen’ at v. to provide. {sador. 

Plenitude, plen re adj. fulness. 

Plenteous, plen’té-us, adj. plentiful. 

Pleonastic, plé-0-nas'tik ‘tik, adj. redundant, . 

Plethora, pleth’o-ra, n. excess of blood ; repletion. 

Pliable, plf’abl, adj. pliant; flexible. 

Pliers, pli’erz, nm. pincers, ’ 

Plight, plit, v. to pledge; n. condition; age ‘ 

ey plinth, m, the square at the base of 8 
column. 

bis plow, m. an implement for turning over— 

e soil 

Pluck, pink’ adj, courage; v. to pull feathers off 
a 

Plumage, ploom’éj, . feathers of a bird. 

Pinmb, plum, a, a leaden weight ona line; adj, 

perpendicular. 
—s plum’er, n. a worker in lead and piping. 
Plumb-line, plum’lin, n. the line of » plummet, — 

Plume, ploom, n. a feather. : 

Piummet, plum’et, n. a weighted line, 

Piumous, ploom’us, adj. feathery, 

Plump, adj. fat. 

Plunder, plun‘der, v. to rob; 7. spoil. 

Plusge, plunj, v, to dive; to rush into; to im-. 
merse,. 

Plural, ploo’rl, adj. concerning more than one. 

Pluralist, ploo’ral-ist, n. a holder of more than one 

Plus, 2. sign (+) of addition, (benefice. 

Plush, n. a velvet cloth. 

Plutocracy, ploo-tok’ré-st, mn. government by the 
wealthy. 

Plutonian, ploo-td’ni-an, adj. internal. 

Pluvial, ploo’vi-al, adj. rainy. 

Ply, pli, ». to work at; to importune, 

Pneumatic, nii-mat’ik, adj, relating to air. 

Poach, péch, v. to steal game; to cook eggs. 

Pock, pok, n. a pustule on the skin. 

Pocket, pok’et, . a bag forming part of a garment; 
v. to take covertly. 

Podagra, p6-da’gri, n. gout in the feet, 

Podgy, poj’!, adj. short and fat. 

Poem, pd‘ em, 1. & composition in verse, 

Poetaster, p0'et-as-ter, #. an inferior poet. ; 

Poetry, pd’et-ri, x. a rhythmical embodiment. of 
thoughts and fancies, 

Pogrom, p0’-grom, n, a massacre or disturbance 
organised against a section of the community. j 

Poignant, poi’nant, adj. bitter; stinging; acutely # 


painful. 
Point, point, , a sharp end; spot; gist of an. 5 
argument; v. to indicate; to direct. i 
q 


Pointed, point’ed, adj. sharp, direct, keen. i. 
Poise, poiz, v. to balance. 
Poison, poi‘’zn, ». any substance that, taken ne 
the system, destroys or impairs ‘life; 0. to 
infect with poison, | 
Polar, p6-lar, adj. pertaining to the poles, . 
Polarisation, pé-lar-i-za’shun, m. the act of com- —~ 
municating polarity, lof Poland. 
Pole, pol, #. a rod; five and a half yards; native — 
Pole-axe, pol’d&ks, n. a hatchet with a long handle. 
Polemic, po'lem’ik, n, disputant; adj. controyer-. 
Pole-star, pdl’star, n. the north star. Isial.. 
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Police, pé-lés’, n, civil force, 


Polytechnic, pol-I-tek’nik, adj, 


‘Pontiff, 
Pontifioate, pont-if’ik-at, n. the rule of a Pope. 


lia 6 Sa eo NK 


Poley, pO‘lt, adj. without horns, ~~ bis 

Policy, pol’is-i, x. prudence; the art of governing, 

Polish, pol’ish, v. tomake glossy ; to refine; n. the 
‘substance used to produce polish, = 

Polite, p6-lit’, adj. courteous. 

Politic, pol‘it-ik, adj, discreet. 

Politics, pol’it-iks, n. science of government. 


+ Pee 


‘Polity, pol'it-f, n, structure of a government. — 


Poll, pél, ». head; a list; an election. 

Pollard, pol’ard, n, a lopped tree. pore 2 
Pollen, pol’en, . the fertilising powder in flowers. 
Pollent, pol’ent, adj. powerful, strong. 

Pollute, pol-oot’, v. to taint; to corrupt. 
Poltroon, pol-troon’, n, a coward. : 
Polygamy, pol-ig’am-f, ». plurality of wives. 
Polyglot, pol’i-glot, adj. many-languaged. 
Polygon, pol’i-gon, n. a many-angled figure. 
Polygram, pol’i-gram, 7. a figure of many lines, 
Polygraph, pol’i-graf, n. a copying instrument. 
Polygraphy, pol-ie’ra-fi, x. art of writing in ciphers. 
Polysyllable, pol’i-sil-abl, m. word of more than 


three syllables. 
including many 
arts. {than one God: 
Polytheism, pol-i-thé’izm, m. the doctrine of more 
pitawery pum’el, %. the knob of a saddle; v. to 
~ bea 


Pomology, pom-ol'‘5-jt, x. science of fruit-raising. 
Pomp, pomp, ”. ceremony; show: display. 
Pompom, pom’pom, n. a quick-firing gun.» 
Pompon, pom‘pon, ”. a hat trimming. 
Pompous, pdm ‘pus, adj. self-important. 

Poncho, pon’ch6, n. a short seamless cloak. 
Ponder, pon‘der, ¥. to consider.“ - 

Ponderous, pon’der-us, adj. weighty; heavy. — 
Pongeé, pon’jé, 2, silk from cocoons of wild silk- 
Poniard, pon’yard, ”. a small dagger. (worms, 
Pontage, pont’aj, x. bridge toll. 

» pon’tif, x. a high priest; the Pope. 


Pontil, pon-til, n. rod used in-glass-making. 

Pontoon, pon-toon’, , a floating bridge; a flat 
Pood, pood, n. a Russian weight, 36 Ib. [boat. 
ath Pe, nm. the head of the Roman Catholic 


rch. 

Popinjay, pop’in-jai, n. a fop. 

Poplar, pop‘lar, %. a well-known tree. 

Poplin, poplin, n. fabric of worsted and silk. 

Poppy, pop’, ”. a plant with usually red flowers, 
one kind yielding opium. 

Populace, pop’ii-lis, nm. the people. 

Popular, pop’ii-lar, adj. generally liked. 

Population, pop-i-lA’shun, », act of populating; 
the people in general. 

Populous, pop’ii-lus, adj, full of people. 

Porcelain, pdrs’lin, ”. fine earthenware. 

Porch, porch, n. covered entrance-way. 

Porcine, pér’sin, adj, pertaining to swine, 

Pore, por, 7, minute passage in the skin. 

Porifera, pd-rif’er-’, n, sponges, 

Pork, pork, n. flesh of swine. 

Porous, pd‘rus, adj. full of pores. 

Porphyry, por‘fi-ri, % a variegated hard stone. 

Porpoise, por’pus, 2. a marine mammal. 

Porridge, por‘ij, n. boiled meal and water, 

Porringer, por’in-jer, mn. a porridge pan. 

Porf, pdrt, n. a harbour; an opening; a Portu- 
Suese wine; bearing; left side of a ship. 

Portable, poért’abl, adj. movable; that can be 
carried, ans : 

Portage, pért’aj, n. carrying; price of carriage. 

Portal, pért’al, n. a gateway; an entrance, 

Portoullis, pdrt-kul’is, m. a sliding framework sus- 
pended over a gateway. 

Porte, port, m. the Turkish court; 

Portend, por-tend’, v. to forbode. 

Portentous, por-ten’tus, adj. oraindus, {liquor, 

Porter, port’er, n. one who carries parcels} a malt 

Portfolio, port’fd'li-6, m. case for holding papers; 
the office of a State minister. 

Porthole, pért’hdl, n. gun-hole; any opening in a 
ship’s side for air or light. (way. 

Portico, por'tik-6, #. a piazza’; a columned en- 
‘trance. 

Portion, pér’shun, ”, a share; a dowry. ~ 

Portly, port’li, adj. dignified ; corpulent. 

Portinanteau, port’-man’t6, 7. a hand-bag. 

Portoise, pér’tiz, n. the gunwale of a boat, 

Portray, por’tra’;'v. to draw; to describe. 

Portrayal, port’ra’al, x. the act of portraying. 

gk Ht te) tO assume an attitude; to-puzzle; 2, 
a ude, . sa: 


« 


ame NGLISH DICTI 
1 Position, po-zish’un, n place; situation. 
‘Positive’ por'it-lv, adj, sure; actual; absolute. 


Possible, pos’i’bl, adj. what can be done. = 
- | Post, pdst, n. an upright piece of timber; pillar; 


s Dress 
Possess, po-zes’, », tO OWRD. — ae 
Possessor, po-zes’or, #. owner. ~ ax ig) iHegag 
e or other 


Posset, pos’et, n. milk curdled with 


place for the receipt of mail letters; v. to post. 
i. Ss adj. pertaining to the post-office. - 


service. : : ~ 
See re es he een a A 
Post-date, pdst’dit, v. to postpone date. =~ 
Postéilnvian, post ‘dil-ivi-an, adj. after the Deluge. 
Poste-restante, pdst’rest-int’, n. place in ¥ 
office where letters are kept till called for. 
Posterior, pos-té‘ri-or, adj. later; subsequent; 
r. ; : 


rear. 
Posterity, pos-ter’it-f, m. descendants. ’ 
Post-haste, pést-hast’, 2. top speed. id 
Pesthumous, pést’ii-mus, adj. after death, 
Postil, pds’til, n. marginal note. _ 
Postillion, pést-il’yun, n.a rider of a carriage horse. 
Postmeridian, pést’mer-id'i-an, n. afternoon. =~ 
Post-mortem, pést-mort’em, adj. after’death. _ 
Post-obit, pést-d’bit, m. bond given by heirs secur- 
ing repayment of money advanced. — } 
Postpone, post'pdn’, v. to defer. ae 
Post-prandial, pést‘pran‘di-al, adj. after dinner, 
Postscript, pdst‘skript, ». writing added after a- 
letter has been signed. ; 
Postulate, pos’ti-lat, n. self-evident position. 
Posture, pos‘tiir, n. attitude; position. 
Posy, péz‘l, 7. nosegay; motto on a ring. 
Potation, pé-ta’shun, n. a drink. “yo * 
Potato, pd’ta'té, %, an edible tuber. , 
ie als nm. an illegally distilled Trish 


whisky. a : 
Potent, po-tent, adj, powerfull; having authority. 
Potentiality, pd-ten-shi-al’it-t, n. a potential thing, 
Pother, poth’er, n. bustle; confusion. ; 
Potion, pé‘shun, ». a dose; a draught. Z 
Pot-pourri, pdt’poo’-ré, ». a special blending 
dried flowers ; a musical medley. 
Potsherd, pot’sherd, ». a piece'of broken pot. 
Pottage, pot’aj, n. a thick soup. ae 
Potter, pot’er, v. to trifle; ”. a maker of earthen- 
ware ; 


Pottery, pot’er-t, n, earthenware. . 
Pouch, powch, ”. a bag; a pocket. : 
Poultry, pdl’tri, n. domesticated chickens, ducks, 
geese, etc. ; 
Pounce, powns, v. to fall upon; 7. 2 fine powder, 
Pound, pownd, v. to bruise; », a standard weight. 
Poundage, pownd’fij, n. duty per pound. - 
Pout, powt, v. to sulk. as 
Powder, pow’der, ». a dust; gunpowder. 
Power, pow’er, ”, force; strength; might. : 
Pow-wow, pow wow, ®. 4 Red Indian gathering; 
a friendly consultation. : 
Practicable, prak’tik-abl, adj. possible, 
Practical, prak’ti-kal, adj. useful. iad 
Practice, prak’tis, 7. habit. ships 
Practise, prak’tis, v.t. to do as a habit. ~ 
Toone prak-fish’un-er, m. one who practises ; 
a doctor, 2 
Presmunire, pré-mitnt’ré, », the act of ignoring the 
governing power, . 
natical, prag-mat’ik-al, adj, officious; medd- 
Prairie, pra‘ri, 7. a grassy plain. [ 
Prance, prans, 0, to strut; to ride ride gaily. 
Prank, pringk, ”. a trick; a frolic. 
Prate, prit, v. to talk idly or foolishly. — 
Pratique, prii-ték’, n. leave to trade after quaran- 
Prawn, 7. a small crustacean fish, (tine, 
Pray, pra, v. to eutreat; to supplicate the Al: 
mighty, [views. 
Preach, préch, n. to publicly expound religious 
Preacher, préch’er, %, one who preaches, 
Preamble, pré-am/bl, n. introduction; preface, - 
Prebend, preb’end, ”. stipend granted to @ canon, 
Expo eey preb‘end-ar-f, 2. cathedral stipen- 
ary. ; . (ful. 
Precarious, pre-Ia'ri-us, adj. uncertain; “doubt- 
Precaution, pre-kaw‘shun, n. previous care, ‘ 
Precede, pré-séd’, v. to go before, se 
ence, pré-se’dens, 2. priority, ~ 
Precedent, pré-sédent, adj. going before; anterior, 
Precedent, pres’e-dent, m. example, 
Precentor, pre-sen’tor, n. choir-leader. 9 
Precept, pré’sept, 92. doctrine ; rule of action. 
Precinct, pré’singkt, 7. boundary, pate Bp 
Precious, presh’us, adj. worthy ; valuable. 
Precipice, pres‘i-pis, n.amabyss.° 


Wabaechaniansd 


= 


Precision, pré-sish’ain, m. 5 
D nm. accuracy. 
' Preolude,'pré-Ilood’, 8. to shut out. 


_ Precoocity, pre-kos’it-1, n. prema’ ent, 
n, pré-kog-nish’un, nm, foresight. : 
: Priasnowies, peb-koo-stv. % to imagine; to con- 
ceive beforehand. 


Preeonception, pré-! Z n, forethought, 
Preconcerted, pré-kon-se "ed, add Sei a 


. 


Precursor, patty bee ®. @ forerunner. [plunder. 


ving by 


estination, pré-des-tin-a’shun, nm. the belief 
that everything is foreordained. 
. prec pré‘di-al, adj. connected with land; n, a 
ve 


- Predicabie, pred‘ik-abl, adj. attributable. 
bl, ur e. 


t, pré-dik’4-ment, », plight. 
Predicate, pred’ik-At, v, to affirm. 
| Predicati red-ik-'é’shun, i act of affirming. 


-dik’shun, n. a prophecy. 
ion, pré-dil-ek’shun, m. prepossession ia 


favour of. = _ a2 
on, -dis-po-zi’shur, lency. 
Predominate, pré-dom ‘in-at, v. to rule. 
Pre-eminence, pré-enin-ens, n. superiority. 
—— pré-em ‘shun, first option. of 
: ng. 


Preen, prén, v. te arrange feathers, as do birds. 

Preface, pref’as, ». an introduction. 

Preiect, préfekt, ». a governor; a senior pupil 
of a school detailed to keep order. 

Preier, pré-fer, v. to esteem before others; to 


choose, 

Preferable, pref’er-abl, adj. worthy of preference, 
Preference, pref’er-ens, n. choice. 
Preterment, pré-fer’‘ment, n: promotion. 
Prefgure, pré-fig’ur, 7. to show beforehand. 
Prefix, pré’fiks, n. a letter or word put before. 
Prefix, pre-fiks’, v. to. place before. 
Pregnant, preg’nant, adj. with young; fruitful. 
Prehensile, pré-hen’sil, ¢dj, that can grasp. 
Projudge, pré-juj’, v. to judge beforehand. 

ice, prej’i-dis, adj. bias; prejudgment. 

» prel’a’si, . the office of a prelate, 

_prel’at, n. a church dignitary. 

ry, pré-lim’in-ar-i, adj. previous; pre- 


a gol 
Prelude. pre!’id, #. introduction; preface, 
Premature, pré’ma-tir, adj. before its time; too 


hasty. 
* 'Pramoeditate, pré-med‘it-At, 2. to plan beforehand. 


Premier, pré’mi-er, . prime minister; adj. first. 
Premise, pré-miz’, n. to state beforehand. 


_ Premises, prem’is-es, 7, a building and its ad- 


jancts, (insurance. 
Promium, pré’mi-um, n. reward; payment for 
igecrepr 2 pré-mon’it-or-i, adj. giving prior 
notice of, 
Prooccupy, pré-ok’i-pt, v. to occupy beforehand. 
Prepare, pré-par’, v. to get ready. 


_ Prepense, pré-pens’, adj. premeditated. 


Preponderate, pré-pon’der-at, v. to outweigh. 
Preposition, prep-d-zish’un, ”. part of speech 
showing relation. {invite favour. 


. Prepossessing, pré-po-zes’ing, adj. in condition to 


Preposterous, pré-pos’ter-us, adj. absurd. 
Pre-Raphaelitism, pré-raf’a’el’tsm, 2. a styled 
‘ painting similar to that which prevailed before 


Raphael. 
Prerogative, pré-rog’at-Iv, n. exclusive privilege. 
Presage, pres’Aj, v. to predict; m. anything that 
Presbyter, prez’ bit-er, . a priest. {foreshows. 
Prescience, pré’shi-ens, n. foreknowledge. 
Prescribe, pré-skrib’, v. to appoint; toorder; to 
Prec nt Ps ag ré-skrip’sh nm. a written instruc 
ion, pré-skrip’shun, 7. ~ 
tion for preparation of medicine; any act of 
directing, q 
Prescriptive, pré-skript'lv, adj. acquired by usage. 
Presence, préz’éncs, #, being present; appearance. 
Present, pre’zent, v. to lay before another, to offer 
Present, prez‘ent, ”. a gift. [as a gift. 


Presentable, pre-zent-abl, adj. that may be pre- 


nted. ae j 
, Presentient, pre-zen’shi-ent, adj. pre-perceiving. 


od 


427 
_) Presentiment, pre-sen’ti-ment, », a premonition... 


| Preservative, 
Preserve, pre-zerv’, t. to keep safe; to defend. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Presentment, pre-zent’ment, ». the act of present- 
ing. y {serves. 
pre-zer’vi-tiv, ». that which pre- 


President, pres’I-dent, m. one at the head of astate, 
company, or society. 
Press, pres, v. to squeeze; to clasp; n. printing 
+ Newspapers generally. 
, Ppres'gang, m. a body of men who in 
war-time forcibly carried off men to serve on 


DS, 
Pressing, pres’ing, adj. urgent. 
Pressman, pres‘man, ”. one who works at a prin 
ing press; Art 
res 
uickly. 
pre-ziim’, v. to take for granted ; to arro-’ 


gate. 
Presumption, pre-zump’shun, ”. arrogance. 
Present, pre-zump’ti-us, adj. over-con- 
lent, ; : 
Pretence, pré-tens’, n, excuse; assumption, _ 
Pretension, pré-tén’shun, ». an immoderate 


claim, : 
Preterite, pret’er-it, adj. gone by; 7. past-tense. 
ese on, pré-termish’un, n, the act of omit- 
ng. 

Preternatural, pré-ter-nat’ii-ral, adj. supernatural. 
Pretext, pré-text, m. semblance ; excuse; pretence. 
Prevail, pré-val’, v. to overcome; to induce. 
Prevalence, prevadl-ens, ». custom; predomin- 


ance, 
Prevaricate, pré-vir'ik-at, v. to equivocate. 
Prevent, pré-vent’, v. to hinder, - > 
Preventive, pré-ven’tiv, adj. tending to prevent. 
Previous, pré’vi'us, adj. prior. aa 
Prevision, pré-vizh’un, ». forethought. 
Prey, pra, v. toseize upon; 7. spoil; plunder. 
Price, pris, n. sum asked for a thing; reward, 
Prick, prik, ». to spur; 7. a sharp-pointed instru- 
Pri + Drik’li, adj. thorny. (ment; a sting. 
Pride, prid, n. eelf-esteem. ‘ 
Priest, prést, n. a religious minister. 
Priestcraft, prést’ kraft, n. priestly policy. 
Prig, prig, m. a conceited person, 
Priill, pril, v. to grow sour. ti 
Prim, prim, adj, precise. 
, Dri mé-si, 7, office of archbishop. 
Primal, primal, adj. first. 
Primarily, pri’m4r-i-li, adv, in the first place. 
Prime, prim, adj. chief; fine; first; strong; fall. 
Primer, pri’mer, 7, first book of instruction.- 
Primeval, pri-mé’val, adj. original; belonging to 
early times. ; 
Priming, prim’ing, n. first coating of colour. 
Primitive, prim‘it-iv, adj. original; firss, 
Primogeniture, pri-m6-jen‘it-ir, m. inheritance by 
eldest son. {order. 
Primordial, pri-mdr’di-al, adj. original; first in 
Primrose, prim’roz, . one of the primula tribe; 
a plant flowering in the spring, 
Prince, pring, n. a king’s son; a ruler. 
Princess, prin’ses, m, a prince’s consort; a king’s 
daughter. 
Principal, prin‘si-pal, adj. chief; capital. 
Principia, prin-sip’i-4, 1. first principles. f 
Principle, prin’sip-pl, ». fundamental fact, belief 
or truth. 
Prink, pringk’ v. to deck for show. 
Prior, pri’or, adj. former; n. the head of a monas- 
Priority, pri-or'it-i, n. precedence, (tery. 
Prism, prizm, 7. a solid whose ends are similar and 
parallel planes, and whose sides are parallelo- 


grams. 

Prison, priz’n, . a jail; place of detention. 

Pristine, pris’tin, adj. primitive original. 

Private, pri’vat, adj. alone; secret; an ordinary 
soldier. fmanned., 

Privateer, pri-va-tér’, m. a ship of war privately 

Privation, pri-va’shun, . destitution; act of de- 


priving. 5 
Privilege, priv’il-ej, m. right; special advantage. 
Privily, priv’il-i, adv. secretly. 

Privy, privi, adj. secret; private. 

Prize, priz, m. a reward; something seized from 
Probable, prob’abl, adj. likely. (an enemy. 
Probate, pré’bat, n, legal proof of a will. 
Probation, pro-ba‘shun, 7. trial; act of testing. 
Probative, pro’ba-tiv, adj. serving for proof. 
Probe, prob, ». to search; 7, a surgeon’s instru-~ 


ment, 
Probity, pro’bit-t, ». sincerity; uprightness. 
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_ Prohib: 


Problem, prob‘lem, ». a question for solution. 
Problematical, prob-lem-at; ik-al, adj. questionable. 
Proboscis, prO-bds’is, n. a trunk; nose. 4 
Procedure, pro-sé’ dir, n. legal process; mode of 
proceeding. . ; . 
Proceed, pré-séd’, v. to advance; to go on. 


_ Proceeds, pré’séds, n. returns; produce; rents. 


Process, prd’ses, 7, operation, 
Bracco on, pré-ses’shun, %. & moving column of 
people, + ni - 
Prociaim, pr6-klim’, ». to announce publicly. 
Proclivity, prd-kliv’it-i, n. tendency; inclination. 
Procrastinate, pré-kras‘tin-it’, r. to postpone. 
Procreate, pro’kré-at, v. to generate. _ [formity. 
Procrustean, pré-krus’té-an, adj. forcing-into con- 
Proctor, prok’tor, %, an ecclesiastical lawyer; a 
university official. 
Procumbent, pré’kumbent, adj. forward-bending : 
lying face downward. 
Procure, pré-kir’, v. to obtain. : 
Prodigal, prod‘i-gal, adj. extravagant; lavish. 
Prodigious, pr6-dij’us, adj. huge; wonderful. 
Prodigy, prod’i-ji, n..a wonder. 
Produce, prod’is, 2. yield; that which is produced, 
Produce, pré-dis’, v. to yield; to bring forth. 
Product, prod’ukt, ». fruit; 
Proem, prd‘em, ? prelude. 
Profane, pré-fain’, adj. secular; unholy. 
Profess, pré-fes’, v. to avow; to own. 
Profession, pré-fesh’un, n. occupation; a voca- 
Profier, prof’er, v. to offer. (tion. 
Proficient, pré-fish’ent, adj. skilled; able. 
Profile, prd‘fil, n. outline; side view. 
Profit, profit, n. gain; advantage. 
Profligate, prof‘li-gat, adj. abandoned; dissolute. 
Profound, pré-fownd’, adj. deep; intense. - 
Profuse, prd-fis, adj, lavish. cs 
Progeny, proj‘en-i, ”. offspring. Gaws, 
Prognathous, prog’na-thus, edj. with “projecting 
Prognosis, prog-nd’sis, 2. a forecast of the course of 
- @ disease. [tainment. 
Programme, pr6’gram, *. particulars of an enter- 
Progress, pr6-gres, n. advancement ; improvement. 
it, prd-hib‘it, v. to forbid. 
Project, proj’ekt, ». a scheme; a plan. 
Project, pro-jekt’, v. toextend; to throw outward, 
Projectile, pré-jekt’ll, adj. projecting; . a missile. 
Projector, prd-jekt‘or, x. one who forms plans. 
Prolegomena, prd-leg-om’en-a, ». introduction to 
a treatise, {labouring classes, 
Proletarian, pr6-l8-ti‘ri-an, adj. pertaining to the 
Prolific, pré-lif‘ik, adj. productive; fruitful. 
Prolix, pr6’liks, aaj, tedious; diffuse. 
Prolixity, pro-liks’it-t, n. great length: tedious- 
Prologue, pro‘log, n. introduction. ness, 
Prolong, pré-long’, v. to.extend. (walking. 
Promenade, prom’en-id, v. to walk; 7. a place for 
Promitience, prom’in-ens, ». conspicuousness, 
Promiscuous, prd-mis‘ki-us, adj. without order, 
desi peg prom’is, v, to engage to do; », expecta- 
bion, 
Promissory, promi’is-o-rt, adj. relating to a promise, 
Promontory, prom’on-t6-ri, 2. a headland, 
Promote, pré-mét’, ». to advance; to encourage. 
Prompt, prompt, adj, ready; quick; »%. to incite. 
Promptitude, prompt’it-iid, m. readiness; quici- 
Promulgate, prd-mul’gat, v. to publish. {ness, 
Prone, pron, adj. disposed; face downward. 
Prong, prong, m, branch of a fork. [pronoun, 
Prono I, pré-nom‘in-al, edj. pertaining to a 
Pronounce, pré-nowns’, v. to speak; to utter. 
Pronunciation, prd‘nun’ce-ashun, n. manner of 
uttering words, 
Proof, n, trial; evidence; a first printed impres- 
sion; adj. resisting. 
Propagate, prop’a-git, v. to reproduce; to spread, 
Propel, pré-pel’, to force forward. 
Propeller, prd-pel’er, n. screw wheel of a steamer; 
or air-screw of an aeroplane, 
Propensity, pré-pen’‘si-ti, m. tendency ; inclination, 
Proper, prop‘er, adj. correct; suitable, 
Property, prop’er-ti, n. estate; inherent quality. 
Prophet, prof’et, m. one who foretelis. 
Prophylactic, ptof-i-lak’tik, m. a preventive medi- 
cine. 
Propinquity, pré-ping‘kwit-t, x. proximity. 
Propitiate, pré-pish’i-dt, ». to conciliate, 
Propitious, prd-pish’us, adj. favourable. 
Proportion, prd-pér’shun, 7, adjustment; equality 
_ Of ratios. : ; 
Proposal, pr6-p6‘zal, m. a suggestion; an offer, 
Propose, prd-pdz’, v. to offer, 
und, prd-pownd’, v.'to set forth, 
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Proprietor, pré-pri‘et-or, m. an owner. 
Propriety, prd-pri‘et-f, n. fitness; good bebavicur. 
Propulsion, pré-pul‘shun, ». act of driving forward. 
“Rega Sg hee v. to a pe ae 
pr6-za‘ik, adhj. prosy : lace. = 
Proscentann » pros-éni-um, ”. the front part of a 
stage. aid : 
Proscribe, pré-skrib’, v. to denounce: to prohibit. 
Prosecute, See a v. to sue os to follow. : 
Proselyte, p: ‘it, #. a convert. , pe 
z neti. . the part of grammar treat- 
ing on versification. ; 
pros’pekt, ». expectation; view; aspect. 
, Dros-pekt‘ing, n. searching for indica- 
tions of precious minerals. : 4 
Prospectus, pros-pekt’us, ». the plan of a work or 
public undertaking. 
Prosper, pros’per, v. to succeed. +2 
pros’per-us, adj. successful. ’ 
Prostitute, pros’tit-it, m. a-woman who sells her 
body for immoral purposes; v. to debase. 
mene Heetieg adj. alien v, to throw down. 
Prosy, prozi, adj. tedious; tiresome. peat 
Protagonist, pré-tag‘on-ist, ». a leading character. 
Protean, prd’té-an, adj. changing shape. , 
Protect, pré-tekt’, v. to shield ; to defend. 
Protection, pri-tek’shun, . preservation: defence 
refuge; a fiscal policy favouring taxation of 
imports. [teetion.- 
Protégé, pro-ia-zhi’, n. one under another’s pro- 
Protein, rote n, the first element in any com- 
poun ; 
Protest, pro-test’, v, to object; to declare openiy. 
dpe or pro-td-kol, ». the original writing of a 
reaty. 
Protomartyr, prd-t6-miir’ter, n. the first martyr. — 
Protophyte, pro’té-fit, n. the lowest order of plants. 
Protoplasm, pro‘té-plazm, n,. liviig matter. . 
Prototype, pro’t5-tip, n. the original ofa copy. __~ 
Protozoa, pro-t-26'A, n. the lowest order of animal 
Protract, prd-trakt’, v. to prolong. flife. 
Protractor, pré-trik’tér, nm. an instrument used 
for measuring angles. ; 
Protrude, pré-trood’, v. to shoot out. ; 
Protuberance, pré-tii’ber-ans, n. a prominence; a 
Proud, prowd, adj. arregant. {jutting out. 
Prove, proov, v. to test; to demonstrate. 
Provender, prov’en-der, n. dry food for horses. __ 
Proverb, prov’erb, ». a maxim. 3 
Providence, prov’id-ens,”:divinesupervision : fore-- 
sight; God. : 3 
Provident, prov’id-ent, adj. prudent; thrifty. 
Ns laa prov'ins, n. a territo: district: a 


7 


$ 


ry: @ 


uty. 
Provincial, pré-vin’shal, adj. pertaining to 4 pro- 
vince or the country; unpolished. 
Provision, pro-vizh’un, n. food; what is provided. 
Proviso, pr6-vi’zo, n. a condition. ; 
Provoke, pré-vok’, v, to excite to anger; to sum- 
mon: : 
Provost, prov’ost, 2. major of a Scottish city, 
Prow, ”. fore part of a vessel, : 
Prowess, prow’es, 2, valour, 
Prowl, v. to roam in quest of plunder. 
Pro: > Droks-im‘it-f, ». nearness. 
Proxy, proks’i, n. substitute: a deputy, 
Prude, prood, n. a woman of affected modesty. 
Prudent, proo’dent, adj. discreet : frugal. 
Prudential, proo-den’shal, adj. discretionary, 
Prudish, proo’dish, adj, over-modest; affectedly 
modest. ' vb 
Prurience, proo‘ri-ens, n, burning desire: 
Pry, pri, v. 60 peep into; to lift with a lever. 
Psalm, sim, m. a sacred song. 
Psalter, sawl’ter, », psalm hook, P 
Psaltery, sawl’ter-t, n. a stringed instrument, 
Pseudonym, si’d6-nim, 7. an assumed name. 
Psychie, si’ kik, adj. relating to the soul, - ' 
Psychology, si-kol’6-ji, n. the study of the mind. 
Puberty, pii'ber-ti, . adult age: maturity. 


‘| Eublic, pub’lik, adj, common; open; m. the people. 


Ber bub‘lik-an, m, an inn or public-house 

eeper. 

Publication, pub-lik-a’shun, 7, a thing published. © 

Publicist, pub’li-sist, n. a writer on public affairs, 

Publishs publish, v. to put in circulation; to pro- 
claim. : 

Puck, puk, n. a mischievous fairy, y ‘ 

Pucka, puk’a, adj. substantial, genuine, 

Pucker, puk’er v. to corrugate: to wrinkle, 

Puddle, pud’l, 2. a'small muddy pool, 

Pudenda, pii-den’da, 7. the genitals. 

Puerile, pii’er-l, sp FINR CAPR 


. childish. Aneitionng 


‘putes, exeeest 
EST aS i a 


Ides nr he 


be thy oat me a preacher's desk. 
to throb, 
heart-throb. 


punsh-i-nel’d, n. @ buifoon.. 

- Punctilio, pungk-til’y6, ". a nice point. 
ete adj, very exact. 
‘a-al, i 


ti-dt, v, to insert points in a 


i; 


~e 
oa) es 


8 
e 


place wherein, the 
souls are puri- 


clear the bowels. 
lds purity of style. 
ho is strict in 


otic oe at. 
igi cmaeed pur’ten-ans, ”, that which pertains 


B reuiet, pur’a-lent, adj, composed of pus. 
_ Purvey, i ita v. to provide; to cater. 
vii, %. Scope ; extent. 


p es, n. taatter of an ulcer. 
ane ise crea nm, cowardice. 


t Pin pi ae n, a tall ste _ ae ae built to 


high-te 


“eto blow in white: to pant; a whiff of 
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Q 


kwak, n, a medical pretender; v. tocry. i 
Tang-gl, m, a square bounded ‘ 


Quadrant, Mang pga ponds Printing. 
8m space ting. 
ys mag babe oh pega square, 4 
Quadrel, kwod’rel, m. a square piece of stone, aaeds 
or turf. pee four years. 
kwod-ren’ occu J 
Lees: kwod'ri-seps, nm, muscle between lee a 


quadirior, kwod'ri-korn, adj. four-horned. a 
kwod-ri-dent’-at, adj. four-toothed. 

‘ri-form. , of fourfold form. r 

four-sided. 


liable, kwod-ri-sil’a-bl, m. word of four 
an 

= ous, kwod-room’ a-nus, aged 2 

kwod’roo-ped, n. four-f animal. 

a en -roo’pl, v. to multiply by fone, 


r of the Soci : 
pv. to render legal orcapable, 
n, character; rank; nature. 


a bard 

pole used in poate, lax Ha 
Quantity, kwon’tit-i, = erm bulls. toh 
Quantum, kw6n‘tum. . 
Quaquaversal, Pee ee, va adj. facing aly 


i 


adj. 
(who attends to the supplies. 
kwawr'ter-mi-ster, 7, an officer 

Quartette, kwawr-tet’, n%, music for four parts. § 
Quarto, kuér’t6, adj. ‘a page one quarter the size 

of a sheet of paper, usually 9 by 12 inches. . 
Quartz, kwortz, n. rock crystal. 
Quash, kwosh, v. to annul; to crush. 
Quasi, kwi‘sl, conj. and adv, ag it were. 
Quassia, kwish’a, ». tonic bark. 
Quaternion, kwii-ter’ni-on, n. a set of four. 
Quatrain, kwot‘ran, n, a stanza of four lines, 
Quaver, kw4’ver, v. to tremble; to shake Ae 
voice; ”. a note a the length of a crochet. 
Quay, ké, n. a landing-place. "i 
kwén, ”, a sailey women. 
easy, kwé’zi, adj. fastidious. 
Queen, kwén, ”. a female sovereign; wife of a 
Queer, kwér, adj. odd; dubious. [king. 
Quell, kwel, v. to stop; to subdue. 
Quench, kwench, v. to ‘allay; to destroy, 
Querist, kwér‘ist, n. a questioner. 
Quern, kwurn, n. a stone for corn grinding. ; 
Querulous, kwer’i-lus, adj. irritable; complaining. 
Query, kwér'l, 7. a question. : 
Quest, kwest, n. search; pursuit I 
ae kwest’yun, 7. an inquiry; a debatable 
poin 
, ki, m. a tail; a file of persons. 
Quibble, kwib’l, 7. a cavil; an evasion. 

Iwik, adj. nimble; rapid; living. F 
Quicklime, kwik’lim, n. lime. eee 
Quicksand, kwik’sand, 7. shifting sand. 

Quickset, kwik’set, adj. consisting of living shrubs ; : 
hawthorn. 

cksilver, kwik’sil-ver, m. mercury. 

Quid, kwid, n. a bit of chewing tobacco; slang: 


sovereign. 
Quiddity, kwid‘it-i, n. a cavil. 
Quiddle, kwid’l, v. ‘to trifle. 
Quidnune, kwid-nungk’, 7. @ pretender to know- 


~ 
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 Quiescence, Iwi-es‘ens, 7, state of repose. / 
Quiet, kwi’et, adj, at peace; silent; still. P 
Quill, kwil, n. a reed; a feather-pen; v. to plait. 
papers n. @ ar gover, 
Quince, kwins, n. a fruit. S A 
Quincentenary, kwin’sent’en-a-ri, adj. relating to 
Gines aA sivundias Guurengeindnt of Ove 
. cunx, in’ gks, ”. an arrangemen: 
~ things in a square, with one in the centre, 
Quinine, kwin-in, n. an antipyretic. , 
Quinnat, kwin‘at, m, the king-salmon. — z 
Quinquangular, kwin-kwang’gi-lar, adj. having 
| ___ five angles. 3 " [every five years. 
~Quinquennial, kwin-kwen’-i-Al, adj. occurring 
- Quinsy, kwin‘zi, 7. inflammation of tonsils. ~ 


Quint, kwint, m. sequence of five. 


\ 


§ 


; 
4. 
to 
ir 


Quinta), kwint’al, n. a hundred weight. 
Quintessence, kwint’es-ens, 7. Sache Pen: 
c tract. parts. 
 Quintette, kwin-tet’, n. music arranged for five 
Quintuple, kwin’ti-pl, adj. fivefold. 
Quip, kwip, n. a gibe; sharp retort. 
Quire, kwir, n. 24 sheets. : 
' Quirk, kwirk, n.a quibble; a quick turn. 
Quit, kwit, v. to pay ; to release; to depart. 
Quifclaim, kwit’klim, n. deed of release. 
Quite, kwit, adv. completely. 
- Quitrent, kwit’rent, x. a rent by which other obli- 
gations are discharged. ‘ 


a Quitiance, kwit’ans, », a discharge from obliga- 


r. 
’ 
: 
A 


_ Raciness, 


tion. 
Quitter, Inwit’er, ». a hoof sore; one who deserts. 
Quiver, kwiv’er, v. to tremble; m. a case for arrows. 
Quixotic, kwiks-ot’ik, adj. absurdly romantic. 
Quiz, kwiz, v. to banter; n. a comical fellow; a 

game in which teams are asked questions. 
Quoin, koin, n.a corner; a wooden or metal wedge 
used by printers. 

Quoits, koits, x. a game with iron rings. 
Quondam, kwon’dam, adj. former. ‘ 

_ Quop, kwop, v, to move. [business. 

Quorum, kwé’rum, ». number sufficient for 

- Quota, kw6’'ti, . a proportionate part. 

— Quote, kwot, v. to cite. 

Quoth, kwoth, v.t. said, used only when followed 

by its subject, 

Quotidian, kw6-tid’i-an, adj. daily. 

Quotient, kw6’shent, n. result of division. 

Quotum, kw6-’tum, m, share; proportion, 

‘Quran, ku’rin, Koran, 


R 


Rabate, ra-bit’, v. to beat down, 

Rabbi, rab’I, ». a Jewish doctor of law. 

Rabble, rab’l, ». mob. 

Rabid, rab’id, adj. furious} mad. 

Rabies, ra’bis, m. a disease causing madness in 
dogs, which can be transmitted to human 
beings if they are bitten by an infected dog. 

Raccoon, Peat} ”. @ small American wild 
animal, 

Race, ris, m. mankind; a breed; a speed contest, 

Raceme, ra-sém’, 7. a cluster. 

Rachis, rai’kis, n, the spine. 

Racial, rai‘si-al, adj, relating to race, 

ya’si-ness, ”. strength of flavour; 

spiritedness, 
Rack, rak, ”. an instrument of torture: frame- 
work for holding articles. 

_ Racket, rak’et, n, clamour, 

Rack-rent, rak’rent, . rent to the utmost value. 
Raconteur, ra-kong-ter’, n. a narrator of stories. 
Raddle, rad‘l, v. to wrathe together: to inter- 


twine. : 
Radial, ri‘di-al, adj. pertaining to a ray or radius. 
Radiant, ri‘di-ant, adj. luminous; brilliant. 
Radiator, ra-di-a’tor, n. apparatus for throwing 
out light or heat. ‘ 
Radical, rad‘ik-al, adj. extreme; an ultra 
Liberal, 
Radicate, rad’-e-kate, v. to plant deeply; to root. 
Radicle, rad‘i-ld, n. a small root; plant embryo, 
Radius, ra‘di-us, n. semi-diameter. 
Rafile, raf’l, v. to throw dice for a prize. 
aft, mn. pieces of timber fastened together for 
floating upon. my 
Rafters, raf’ters, n. roof timbers. 
Ragamufiin, rag’i-muf-in, 7. a low fellow. 
Rage, raj, n. excessive anger; object of desire, 
Ragged, rag‘ed, adj. tattered; jagged; uneven. 
Ragout, ri-g00’, m. a seasoned stew. i 
Raid, rad, ”. inroad; hostile invasion for plunder, 


n, 


430 


| Reassert, ré-ii-sert’, v, 


| Rebellion, ré-bel’yun, 7, sedition ; 


7 


Raillery, ral’er-1, . banter.© lor cafe’to pass 


Railway, ral’wa, n, a road laid with rails for trains — 


Raiment, ra’ment, ». clothing 
Rainbow, ran‘’bé, n. bow in aused 
the refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays. 
Ra: a, rai Me Sp Ladin ybleman. ate 
jah, ra‘ja, 7, an an No { 
Rake, rak, n. a garden tool; a dissolute fellow; 


v, to scrape. 2 
Raki, rak’i, 2. a spirituous liquor drunk in the 
~ East, 


Rally, rai’i, 0. to unite; a gathering. . 
Rambling, ram‘bling, adj. wandering; desultory. 
Ramiiication, ram-if-ik-a’shun, #, a subdivision. 
Ramose, ra’mos, adj. branching. _ he 
Rampant, ramp’ant, edj. unbridled; 


heraldic term applied to figures of animals on 


their hind legs. - 
Rampert, rampart, n. wall round a fortified place. 
Ranch, ransh, n. a catile range; stock farm, - 
Rancid, ran‘sid, adj. sour; musty. : 
Rancorous, rangk’er-us, adj. malignant; spiteful. 
Random, ren‘dom, edj, haphazard. oF 
Panne bie v. to fester. : a 
Rankness, rangk‘nes, nm. sourness. 
Ransack, ran’sak, v. to plunder; to search 
through. {for freedom. 
Ransom, ran’som, v. to redeem; . price paid 
Rapacious, rap-a’shus, adj. greedy. 
Repke. raf’-i-el-izm, n. the art principles of. 
SDNARei. 3 
Rapids, rap’ids, 2. rapid current in a river. 
Rapine, ri’pin, x, the act of robbing and carrying 
off by force. ; 
Raploch, rap’loh, n. homespun, 
Rappee, ra’pé, nm, snuff. 
Rappel, ri-pel’, n. a drum call. 
Rapt, rapt, adj. overcome with ecstasy. 
Rarefaction, ri-ré-fak’shun, n. expansion 'o 
Rarefy, ra‘ti-fi, v. to make porous. [bodies 
Rarity, ra‘ri-ti, n. an uncommon thing, 
Rascality, ras-kal’it-1, n. villainy. 
Rase, raz, v. to erase; to demolish, 
Rasp, rasp, v. to grate; n. a rough file. 
Ratable, ra’ta-bl, adj. liable to be rated. 
Ratan, ri-tan’, n.a cane; a kind of palm. 
Ratchet, rat’shet, v. check for a toothed wheel. 
Rate, rat, v. to chide; to estimate; nm, tax: 
value; standard. 
tiflcation, rat-if-ik-A’shun, n. Sanction, ~ 
Ratio, rii-shi-o, n. rate relation of one quantity to 
Ration, ri-shun, n, allowance. fanother. 
Rational, rash‘un-al, adj, reasonable, : 
Rathne, rat‘lin, x. a small ship's rope. 
Rat’s-bane, rats’bin, 2. rat poison. 
Rattan, rat’-tan, . the rattle of a drum, 
Ratteen, rat-in’, », thick kind of woollen. 
Ratten, rat‘en, v. to demolish a workman’s tools 
because of disobedience to trades-union. 
Ratting, rat’ing, n. setting dogs to kill tats; 
deserting principles; working for lower wages 
Rattle, rat’l, v. to clatter. {than others. 
Raucous, raw‘cus, adj. hoarse, 
Ravel, rav’el, v. to untwist. 
Ravelin, rav’el-in, . a detached fortification. 
Raven, ré’ven, ”. a species of crow, 
Ravenous, rav’en-us, adj. greedy; hungry; vora- 
cious, 
Ravine, ri-vén’, n, a gorge; hollow between hills, 
Ravish, rav’ish, v. to transport with joy; to carry 
of by force; to violate; 
Rayah, ra’yi, m. a non-Mohammedan subject of 
Raze, riz, same as Rase. (Turkey. 
Razor, ri’zor, n. a shaving instrument, 
Re-absorb, ré-ab-sorb’, v, to absorb afresh. 
React, ré-alt’, v. to act one on another; to return 
an impulse, 
Reagent, ré-a’jent, m. a substance that reacts, 


Realizo, Realise, ré’al-iz, ». to comprehend; to 
convert into money. . [exists. 
Reality, ré-al’it-f, n. truth; certainty; that which 
Realm, relm, ”. a kingdom. : 
Realty, oS BS abediey 
am, rém, ”. q i 5 {the rear. 
Rearguard, rér’gard, ». the guard that protects 


Reason, réz‘n, n. intellect: the reasoning faculty ; 
motive. ‘ : : 

to assert anew. 

oor, v. to assure again. 

ré-bat’ment, n. deduction, © 


() ‘tio 
established government, sry r 
Rebufi, ré-buf’, m. a check; repulse. ies: 


Reassure, ré-4-shoor, 
Rebatement, 


to. 


om 


> Vvesture. ¢ o's 
the clouds caused by 


i 


sit.'edi, freah, newly happened. 
i ec, ré-sept‘a-El, mn. a place for holding 


{ 
| Rooess, Fe-ses',w. 8 cavity: a niche; vacation. 


i Sey of ceding back. 
3. rare, 
res‘i-pé, n. a ee for 


ré-sip’ro-kat, %. to inbarchanges 


\ inlaignociny webs res-I-pros’it-f, n. interchange. 
ré-sf'tal, n. repetition of words or music; 
rek’les, adj. heediess. 


rek-6-lek’shun, n. 


_ Recollection, 
ggscwee seks-S-mntd 8 oem, & n. "saview: 


, to pacify; ‘aT eetien dent 
_ Recondite, Tek ona, adj, profound: abstruse. 
1 a ‘on’a-sans, n. act of recon- 


noitring. 
_ Reconnoitre, rek-on-oi'tr, v, to survey with a view 
to military operations. 
ré-kord’, ». to enroll; to write an account 
{account, 


of. 
Record, a @ register; a history; an 
_ Recorder, ré-kord’ oe, “¢ a municipal judge. 
_ Recount, ré-kownt’,'v. to relate. 
" Té-koop’, v. to indemnify. 
_ Recourse, ré-k6rs’, n. resort; application for aid. 
_ Recover, Té-kuv’er, v. to regain. 
rek’ré-ant, adj. cowardly ; mean. 
— rek-ré-4’shun, ”. diversion; relaxea- 
: ion. 
fF Recrement, rek’ré-ment, 7. refuse,  [accusation, 
ré- krim-in-A’shun, 2 retorted 
{ _Reorudescent, ré-kroo-des’ent, adj. growing sore 
ra again. 
fi Te-kroot’, 2. a new soldier; v. to supply 
Jace ge a to improve in health. {gram. 
_ Rectangle, rek’tang-gi, n. a right-angled paralielo- 
- Reotify, rek’ tr », to amend. {straight lines, 
Rectilinear, rek-ti-lin’é-ir, adj. bounded by 
_ Rectitude, rek’ti-tid, x. integrity; uprightness, 
4 Rector, rek’tor, n, & parish clergyman. 
; Rectum, rek’tum, 7. the last section of the large 


intestines, 
~ Recumbent, re-kum’bent, adj. reclining. 
Recuperative, re-kii’per-i-tiv, adj, recovering. 
Recur, re-kur’, v) to return; to resort. 
Yee rek’ti-zant, . one who refuses » con- 
Tm. 


_Redactor, re-dakt’or, ». an editor. 
_ Redden, Ted’ n, v. to make red. 
_ Redeemer, ré-dé’mer, m. the Saviour; one who 


, redeems. 
 Redintegraie, re-din’té-grat, v. to renew. 
' Redivivas, re-de-vi'vus, adj. come into existence 


again; restored. 
- Red-letter, red‘let’r, adj. marked with red letters ; 
__ remarkable, as a day. 
Redolent, red’d-lent, adj. recalling. 
Redoubt, re-dowt’, 7. a small outer fort. 
Sorgen goat re-dowt’abl, adj. formidable. 
Redound, re-downd’, v. to conduce. 
_ Redress, re-dres’, 7. recompense; v. to remedy. 
_ Red-tape, red- tap’, n. formality ; official routine. 
_ Reduce, ré-dis’, v. to diminish; tosebdue. - 
_ Redundant, re-dun‘dant, adj. excessive. 
_ Reduplicate, re-dii’ “plik-at, v. to double again. 
Reed, réd, . a genus of plants with strap-like 
leaves that grow at the edge of water. 
: ‘Téf, n, a chain Of rocks; part of a sail. 
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Beek, r8k, n:smoke: aaa . 
Reel, rél, v. to dance ed . iA 

\wtoa wren reel ijtbi, aes cugiti anetis Saat Gtk, 

pete tment, ré-en-akt’ ment, », the act of ‘acting 

_ {strengthen, 

Re-enforce, ré-en-fors’, v. to enforce again; to — 

nt ir ane port, v. ‘to export again what ~ 


; ne Eaterk n, _Jefreshment hall in 
monasteries and convents. <2 
Refer, re-fer’, v. to appeal; to submit to another. “a 
Reine, re-fin, v. to purify. rs 
Reflect, re-flekt', ©. to think; to throw back, 
Reflex, rée’fleks, adj. turned backward; 


‘the past for a house or correction for juvenile 
* offenders, 
efract, ré-frakt’, v. to bend ;- to turn aside, BY 
Refractory, re-frakt/or-, unruly. fat 
Refrain, re-fran’, v. to ie f i 
Refrangible, ré-fran’ iL on: that may ‘De a 


ee te -fresh’er.n. fee to counsel for continued Rr ie 

which, or one who, refreshes. al 
Refrigerate, ré-frij‘er-it, v. to make cool. eS 
Retuge, ref’ij, . shelter. “ (alien. 4 
ref-ii-jé’, m. one who takes refuge; an 


ce, re-ful’jens, ”. brightness ; “lustre; 
Refund, refund’, o. t 
» re-fund’, v. “Bice At oi 
Refurbish, ee bish, v. to’ polish, to scour a 
second time. 


| Refusal, re-fi ‘zal, n, denial, 
Refuse, ref’iis, n. dregs; dross; waste matter: 
v. to deny. 

Refatation, ref-ii-ta’shun, ”, proof of error. 

Regal, ré’gal, adj, royal. 

Regale, ré’gal’, v. to refresh with choice food, © “ 
ré-gal’y4, n. insignia; ensigns of rovalty. 

Regatta, re-gat’4, n. boat or yacht races. 

Regenerate, re-jen’ er-it, v. to produce anew; 

Regent, ré‘jent, 7. deputy ruler 

Regicide, rej’is-Id, n. murderer of a king. 

Régime, ra-zhém’, 7, administration; dietary, 

Regiment, rej‘i-ment, n. a body of soldiers, 

Register, rej‘is-ter, n. a list; a record. 

Registrar, rej‘is- trar, n, @ recorder 

Registry, rei‘ ae n, ro of reeistration. 

Regnan 
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Regret, ré-gret’ 
Regular, reg’ fi-lar, adj. orderly; uniform ; periaast 
ical. {a depth. 


Regurgitate, ré-gur’ji-tat, v. to pour back from 
Rehabilitate, re-hab-il‘it-At, v. to restore. | 
Rehearsal, re-her’sal, ”. a trial performance. 
, Té-lers’, v. to repeat; to practise. 
Reign, reyn, n. rule; prevalence 
Reimbursement, ré-im-burs’ ment, n, act of repay- 


v. to 
_—_ reynz, n, the kidneys. 
Le rere ré-in-shoor’, v. to insure again, 
Reiterate, ré-it’er-at, ». to repeat often. 
eecciee ré-join’der, n, a reply. 
juvenate, ré-joo’ven-At, v. to make young again. 
they re-laps’, 1. a falling back; v. to fall back. 
Relative, rel’d-tiv, adj. having relation to. 
Relaxation, ré- Jaks-A’shun, 2; recreation; slacken- 


ing 

Relay, yé-l4’, n. fresh supply; v. to Jay again. 
Release, re-lés’, v. to free; to discharge. 

tag i apy rel-é-ga’shun, nm, & sending away; 
exile. 

Relentless, re-lent’less, adj. without relenting; un- 

Relevancy, rel’e- vans-si, n, pertinence, [pitying. 

Relianee, re-li’ans, 7. trust; confidence. 

Relic, rel’ik, n. a memorial; a corpse. 

Relics, n. pl. portions of bodies of saints. 

Relict, relict, n. a widow. 

Relief, re-léf’, ». succour; release fro: : 
gion, re-lij’un, . piety; belief} ‘aystern of 
worship. 

Relinquish, re-lingk’ wish, v. to give up; to resign. 

Religuary; rel’ik-wer-i, n. casket for holding relics. 

Relish, rel’ish, v. to enjoy ; n. something tasty. 

Reluctance, re re-luk’tans, n. unwillingness. 

er, Te-man‘der, n, what remains. 


-- Remand, re-mand’, v, to postpone; to send back. 

Remedial, re-mé’di-al, adj, curative. : 

_ Remembrancer, re-mem’bran-ser, %, 8 memento; 
‘an exchequer Officer. 

Reminiscence, bt a pee gene m, Temembrance; & 

ast event recalled. 

Ragleg, re-miz’, v. to render back; to release. 

Remission, ré-mish’on, 7. relinquishment ; relief. 

Remissness, re-mis’nes, n. the act of being remiss; 
negligence, 

Remit, re-mit’, v. to pardon; to resign; to trans- 


mit. 4 
Remittent, re-mit’ent, adj. alternately increasing 
and abating, ‘ r 
Remnant, rem’nant, n. a fragment: whai is left 
after main part has been removed. 
Remonstrate, re-mon’strat, v. to urge against, 
_ Remorse, re-mors’, . penitent anguish ; regret. 
Removal, re-moov’al, n. the act of removing. — 
. Remunerative, re-mii‘ner-at-iv, adj. lucrative: 
A profitable. : 
Renaissance, ré-na'sans, n. a new birth. 
Renal, ré’nal, adj. relating to the kidneys. 
Rendering, ren’der-ing, ». an impersonation; act 
_ Of returning ; a version. 
Rendezvous, réng’da-voo, n, a meeting place. 
Renegade, ren’é-gad, n. an apostate; a deserter. 
Renewal, re-ni‘al, n. act of renewing. 
Rennet, ren‘et, n. inner membrane of the fourth 
stomach of a calf. * 
_ Renounce, ré-nowns’, v. to cast off; to forsake. 
—3enovate, ren’d-vat, v. to renew. 
Rent, rent, n. money received for use of property ; 
a fissure; v. torn, 
Renunciation, ré-nun-si-A’shun, n. act of renoun- 
a ae: ee eee 
Repair, re-par’, v. to restore. 
_ Heparation, rép-a-ra‘shun, n, the act of making 
restitution, 
Repartee, rep-ar-té’, n. a smart retort. 
‘Repeal, re-pél’, v. to revoke; to rescind. 
Repeat, re-pét’, v. to do again; to rehearse, 
Hepeater, re-pét’er, %. anything that repeats; a 
striking watch. 
Repel, re-pel’, v. to drive back. 
Repent, re-pent’, v. to regret; to be penitent. 
Repertory, re-per’to-ri, n. a treasury ; a collection. 
Repine, re-pin, v, to murmur; to fret. 
Replenish, re-plen‘ish, v, to re-stock: 
Replete, re-plét, adj. full. 
. Replevin, re-pley’in, n, a writ to determine the 
legality of a seizure of goods. 
peetits SER NSS, m, a copy done by the original 
ar 


Replication, rep-li-kf’shun, ». rejoinder. 
Repone, re-pdn’, v. to replace, 
Report, ri-port’ x. a loud noise; a verbal or 
written account of any proceedings, 
Reposal, re-p6'zal, m, act of reposing. 
Repository, re-poz’it-6-ri, 2. a store-house. 
alates ri-poo-si’, adj. raised in relief by ham- 
mering. 
Reprehend, rep-re-hend’, ». to chide; to blame. 
Represent, rep-re-zent’, v. to show; to personate. 
‘Repress, re-pres’, v. to hold back. 
eprieve, re-préy’, v, to suspend a death sentence. 
Reprimand, rep’ri-mand, v. to reprove. 
Reprisal, re-pri’zal, ». seizure in retaliation. 
Reproach, re-proch, v. to censure, to contemn, 
Reprobate, rep’rd-bit, ». a depraved person; 2. to 
Reproof, re-proof’, n. censure. (disapprove, 
Repiile, rep’ til, ». a crawling animal. 
epublic, re-pub’lik, m. a commonwealth; state 
soverned without a sovereign. 
Repudiation, re-pii-di-d’shun, ”. a rejection; dis- 
clamation, 
Repugnant, re-pug’nant, adj. offensive ; hostile. 
Repulse, re-puls’, v, to repel; to force back. 
Repute, re-piit’, m., good character; v, to hold in 
esteem, 
Request, re-kwest’, v. to ask; to solicit. 
Requiem, ré’kwi-em, . a mass for the dead. 
paeulren ets re-kwir’ment, n. demand; thing re- 
quired, 
Requisite, rek’wiz-it, adj. necessary; needful. 
Reaquital, re-kwi’tal, 2. recompense. 
Hheredas, rér’dés, m. a carved background to an 
altar, 
Rescind, résind’, v, to repeal. 
Rescission, re-sizh’un, n. the act of rescinding, 
~ Rescript, ré’skript, n. an edict, : 
Rescue, res’kii, v7. to save; to deliver, 
Research, ré-sertch’, . investigation. 
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Reservation, rez-er-vi’shun, ”. @ Proviso; fe- 
served [ 


d. 3% 
Reserve, re-zerv’, ™. caution; coldness; 0, to 
Reservoir, rez’er-vwawr, %. place where waiter is 
ineniemen acai dwelling ha 
i id-ens, ”, a e : 
Residuum, re-zid’i-um, 7. the residue; what re- 
mains. {mission. 
Resignation, rez-ig-na‘shun, ”. patience;  sub- 
Resile, re-zil’, v. to recoil; to leap from. 
Resilience, seat O00. n. the act of springing 
‘back; elasticity. 
Resin, réz‘in, n. a substance exuded from certain 
Resistance, re-zis’tans, x. opposition. {trees. 
Resolute, rez’6-lit, adj. determined ; fixed. _ 
Resolve, re-zolv’, v. to decide; to analyse. 
Resonance, rez’6-nans, n. sonority ; reverberation. 
Resort, re-zort’, n. place much frequented; , to 
have recourse. ; 
Resource, re-zors’, m, expedient; source of aid: 
Respect, res-pekt’, n. regard; esteem. [means. 
Respirator, res’pir-d-tor, m. an apparatus. to 
breathe through in bad air or dangerous gases. 
Respite, res’pit, x. delay; suspension of punish- 


ment. 
Resplendent, res-plen’dent, adj. glowingly bright. 
Respond, res-pond’, v. to reply. i 
Responsible, res-pon’sibi, adj. accountable, 
Responsions, Tes-pon’shuns, m, the entrance ex- 
amination for “‘ Oxford University. 
ive, res-pons’iy, adj. answering. 
Restaurateur, res-td‘rd-ter, n. a restaurant ek 
Restitution, aged ge a a x. restoration of rights. 
Restive, res‘tiv, adj. stubborn; unwilling. 
Restoration, res-to-ra’shun, ”. recovery. 
int, re-strant’, m. repression, 
Restriction, re-strik’shun, 2. restraint; limitation. 
Resultant, re-zult‘ant, ». the thing resulting. 
Resume, re-ziim’, v, to begin again. _—[the dead. 
Resurrection, sez-ur-ek’shun, ”. a raising from 
Resuscitate, re-sus‘it-it, v. to revive; to restore, 
Retail, ré-tal, v. to sell in detail to consumers, 
Retainer, ré-tan’er, n. an attendant; advance fee 
Retalinte tal'l-at, v, to strike back. 
re-tal'i-at, v. te strike 
Retard, re-tiird’, v. to delay; to hinder. 
Retch, retsh, n. ineffectual attempt to vomit. 
Retention, re-ten’shun, n. act of retaining, 
Reticence, ret‘i-sens, n. reserve; silence. F 
Reticular, ret-ik’t-lar, adj. like network, 
Retina, ret‘i-n&i, 2. the inner coating of the eye. 
Retinue, ret’in-i, 2, body of retainers. 
Retort, re-tort’, v. to answer back sharply. 
Retort, re-tort’, m, a chemical vessel, 
Retraction, re-trak’shun, n. withdrawal, 
Retreat, re-trét’, m, place of retirement; act of re- 
tiring; v. to draw back. 
Retrenchment, re-trench’ment, . curtailment. 
Retribution, ret-ri-bii’shun, . requital. 
Retrisvable, re-trév’abl, adj. that may be regained. 
Retrocede, ré-trd-séd’, v. to go back; to give back, 
Retrograde, ret’ré-grad, adj. going backward. 
Retrospect, ret’rd-spekt, n. view of past scenes. 
ae ra-tri’sa, adj. turned up (used of a 
nose), 
Reunion, ré-iin’yun, m. union after separation, 
Reveal, re-yél’, v. to show; to make known... 
Revel, rev’él, ». a boisterous feast, : 
Revelation, rev-si-a’shun, ». disclosure. 
Revenge, re-venj’, m. vengeance; desire for retalia~ 
tion; v, to injure in retaliation. 7 
Revenue, rey é-nit, n. income, especially of a State.” 
Reverberate, re-ver’ber-at, v. to resound; to echo. 
Revere, re-vér’, ». to adore; to respect. 
Reverie, rev’er-!, n. a day-dream; meditation, 
Reverse, re-vers’, n. misfortune; adj. turned back- 
ward; v. to turn in the opposite direction, 
Reversion, re-ver’shun, ”. succession in expect- 
BACY. [facing 
Revetment, re-vet’ment, m. a retaining wall or 
Review, re-vii, . an inspection: a periodical; vw 
to inspect; to consider again. vot 
Revile, re-vil’, v. to reproach; to defame. 
Revise, re-viz’, v. t0.examine and correct. 
Revive, re-viv’, v. to re-animate; to refresh, nv 
Revocable, rev’o-ka-bl, adj. that can be revoked. 
Revolt, re-volt’, 2. act of rebellion; v, to rebel; to 
turn away, ‘ ws 
Revolution, rey-6-li’shun, ». @ sweeping govern= _ 
mental change; a motion round a centre. 
wae re-vol’ver, m. a pistol with revolving — 
arrel, ee f 38 g 


Resent, ré-zent’, v. to resist; to be angered at. — 
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; repugnance. | Roost, roost, v.to perch; m,aperch, . 

_ inflexible. 


* Sap ety 

Bhenish, ten‘ieh, adj. pertaining to the Rhine. 

Rhetoric, ret’6-rik, n. elegance of form in speaking 
writing. 

. henee rece n, fluid secreted by the glands. 


boid, ». a figure like a rhomb, but 
sy aientiy sides only equal. 
ee a Velen aes Sane temds oF: thd 


words acco. to sound. 
Rialto, ré-al’té, n. an old Venetian exchange; a 
bridge over "the Grand Canal. 

Ribaldry, rib’ald-ri, n. obscurity; scurrility. 
Ribbon, rib’on, n. a narrow strip of silk. 

Rick, rik, . a stack of hay or straw. 

Rickets, rik’ets, mn. a disease due to lack of 


vitamins. 
Ricochet, rik-o-shé’, n. rebounding shot. 
_ Biddance, rid’ans, n. deliverance: a moving away. 
Riddle, rid‘l, n. a puzzle; asifter; v. to soive. 


en: Beech 
at 


4 rij, m. an elevation; an upper protuberance. 


eule, rid’ik-al, ». derision. 
Tif, adj. abounding. 
-rafl, rif-rif, n. the rabble. 
rif'l, n. a gun with grooved bore. 


fissure. 
i Aged wg aye aot 
Rightful, ri er ep legal; proper. 


Rigid, rij’id, adj. stiff; severe; exact. 
Rigmarole, rig’maé-role, m, nonsense ; 


- 


Rind, rind, n. skin of fruit: bark. 
rin’der-pest, m. an infectious cattle 
ring’ bolt, ». a ring through the head of 


a bolt. 
, Ting’lé’dr, . leader of & gang. 


 '‘Binglet, ring’let, n. a curl, 


* Ringworm, ring’ worm, n. a fungoid skin disease. 
r Rinse, rins, v. to cleanse with water. 
Biotons, Tio-tus, adj. tending to riot. (bank. 
Riparian, rip-A’ri-an, adj. pertaining to a river 
Rippling, rip ns adj. in ripples. 
1, adj. causing laughter. 


Risque, risks Bae "ki, adj. slightly im 
8 (y improper. 
 Bitual, nital, n. formula; ceremonial; book of 
° religious rites. 
Rival, ri’vel, n. a competitor. 
Rivet, riv’et. n. a one-headed bolt that is fastened 
by having its other end hammered to a head. 
Rewkehee ‘-hog, #. ® reckless motorist or 
{ships can anchor. 
Boad- ens rod’sted, m. place near shore where 
Roan, ron, adj. a calour caused by a blend of white 
and red hairs. 
Robbery, rob’er-i, ». theft. 
Robust, ro’bust, adj. strong; hardy. 
Rochet, réch’et, n. a vestment worn by bishops. 
Rocket, rok’et, ». @ firework projectile. 
Rococo, ro-k6’ko, adj, an style full of 
ornamental de 
en nm, & gnawing mammal; adj. 
dee aa ro, n. eges of fish; female deer. 
Rogation, ro-ga‘shun, . the litany ; supplication. 
Roguery, ro’ger-i, n. fraud; mischief. 
Roil, roil, v. to disturb or stir up. 
 Réle, rél, n: part sustained by an actor. 
Rollicking, rolik-ing, adj. sportful; frolicsome. 
Romance, ré-mans’, 7. an exciting fiction. 
Romanesque, ré-man-esk’, 
romance; architectural style. 
Romantic, ro-man’tik, adj. sentimental; fanciful. 
Romp, romp, ae a jenna ee 4 pases 
Rondeau, ron’d6, ». S spe orm of poem, 
Rondle, ron’dle, n circular tower built at 


thi eff bot honk 
Si6et, sacd: n. quarter of an acre; the figure of the 


cross, 
Rookery, rook’er-f, . collection of rosks! nes mr: 
crowded lot of “old buildings, | 


rithm, m. 3 measured arrangement of | Ro 


— Top'wawk, 2. pies where ropes. ‘ 


Ropy, ro-pt, adj. stringy. 
Roseate, ro‘zé-fit, adj. blooming ; rosy. 
Rosete, 10-70 mn. a ibbom rose. Hi 
Rosewater waw- n, water or spirit. tinc- 
tured with rose essence 
Roster, roster, ”. a list of persons selected for duty. 
ros‘tral, adj. beak-like. 
Rostrum, ros‘trum, *. a sale platform. : } 
Rosy, ro-zi, adj. red; rose-lined ; a 
ere ro‘tar-i, adj. revolving. | 
Rote, rot, n. repeating from memory. 
ré-tun‘da, , a round house. 


Roubis, roo’bl, n. & Russian coin. 
Roué, roo-a’, 2. a fashionable profligate. 
ge, rooj, ”. lo ponent / 
ruf, adj, uneven; 
adj. pores n, plaster mixed 


peerage ar ruf’shod, adj. having shoes armed 
Roulade, roo-lid’, . a musical embellishment. 
Round, round, adj. circular; globular; plump. 
Roundeley, rown’de-l4, n. an ancient song.» 
bin, round-rob‘in, n. a writing signed in 
circular form so that one name does not’ have a 
more prominent position than another. o 
Rout, rowt, n. a rabble; an assembly ; adefeat. 
Route, root, m. course ; 
Routine, rootén’, n, the 
Rowdyism, row’di-izm, n. rude conduct, : 
Rowel, row’el, n. the wheel of aspur. 


regular course. 


lengthening some notes 
at the expense of post 
Rubber, rub’ber, m. a material possessing elas 
ticity; stage in a card game. zz 
Rubbish, rub’ish, ». refuse; waste materiaL 
Bubble, rub’l, ». small undressed stones. ‘ 
Rubicon, roobi’con, ». a famous river. We bok 
Rubicund, roo’bi-kund, adj, red, 
a roo-bid’ i-wn, ”. & white metallic ‘lee 
ment. 
waz > orgy brik, ™. service directions in spiny: 


Ruby, roo’bi, ”. a precious 
Ructation, ruk-ta’shun, 7. the ‘sat of belching. 
Rudder, rud’er, n. a array 
pastes rud’!, adj. red 

Rudimental, too-di-mental’, adj. elementary. 
Rue, roo, v. to regret. 
Ruff, rof, n. a plaited cloth worn round the neck. 
Ruffian, ruf‘i-an, 7. a brutal fellow. 


Ruffle, ruf’l, v. to agitate; to annoy; to form Ike i 


@ roff. 
Buswet rug’ed, adj. rough; stormy. 
Ruinous, roo inus, adj. destructive. 
i me m. an alcoholic drink; adj. queer, 


Rumbling 5 rumb’ling, 7. a.low continuous sound, 
Ruminant, roo’min-ant, n. a cud- chewing animal. 
Rump, rump, ”, the buttocks. 

Rumple, rump’), v. to wrinkle; to crush. 
Runagate, run’a-gat, n. a vagabond ; a wanderer, 
Runaway, run’d-wa, n. a fugitive. 

Rundle, run’dl, n. rung of a ladder: & bull. 
Runlet, run‘let, n. a small cask. 

Rupee, roo-pé, n. an Indian coin. = 
Rupture, rup’tar, v. to fracture; n. hernia, f 
Rural, roo’ral, adj. rustic. ‘ai 
Ruse, rooz, n. a trick. 

Russet, rus’et, adj. reddish brown. 

Rustic, rus’ A adj, raral. 


Ss 


Sabbatarian, sab-ba-ta’ri-an, ». one who strictly 
observes Sunday as the Sabbath. 

Sabbath, sab’ath, n. day of rest, See General. 
Information. 

Sable, sa’bl, n. an animal of the weasel species + 


adj. biack; of sable fur. 
Sabot, si-b6’, mn. a wooden shoe. 


; 
— 
i 
. 
| 
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Sabotage, sa-bdtazh’, m causing malicious damage , Sartorial, sr-t0'ri-al, adj. relating to tailoring 


. to-railways, machinery, etc., as a protest by 
discontented workmen. © 
Sabre, sa’br, n. a broad-bladed sword. 
Sabulous, sab‘ii-lus, adj. sandy, gritty. 
Saccharin, sak‘a-rin, 1 a sweet coal-tar product 
_ “used as a substitute for sugar. 


_ Saccharite, sak’a’rit, n.a fine kind of feldspar. 


_ Sacrifice, sak’ri-fis, v, to kill and offer up 


Sachet, sa-cha, n. a bag of perfume... ; 
Sackbut, sak’but, n. a wind instrument. 
Sackeloth, sak’kloth, 2. a coarse cloth. 
Sacrament, 'sak’rd-ment,”. the Her ado at ames 
to yield up with loss, {sacred things. 
Sacrilegious,.sak-ril-éjus, adj. profane; violating 
Sacristan, sak‘ris-tan, ». person responsibie for 
the vestments and sacred vessels of a church ; 


@ sexton. - 


Saddle, sad‘l, n. a rider's seat. 


Sadiron, sad’i-run, #. a smoothing-iron. : 


_ Safety-valve, saf‘ti-valv, n. valve of a steam boil 


- to obviate bursting. 


Saga; sa‘ga, mn. a general name of those old-time 


_ compositions which embrace the history and 
mythology of the Northern European races. 
Exeacine, si-ga’shus, adj. shrewd; of ready per- 

ception. 
Sage, s3j, adj. wise; discreet; n.a wise man; 8 


_ *Sagittate, saj’i-tat, adj. shaped like the head of an 
arrow. ; = 


Sagum, si‘gum, n. a Roman military cloak. 
Sail-loft, sal‘loft, loft where sails are made. 
Sainfoin, sin‘foin, n. a leguminous fodder plant. 
Saint, sint, 2. an eminently pious person, 


Salaam, si-lam’, 7. Mahommedan word of saluta- 


tion; homage; v, to make the salaam: 


- Salacious, si-la‘shus, adj, obscene: lustful. 


Salamander, sal’A-man-der, n. a striped yellow and 
black amphibian. 

Salary; sal’ar-{, n. wages; stipend, 

Salient, sa‘li-ent, adj. prominent. 


Tv 


Saline, sA‘lin, adjsalty 


Saliva, sal-i-va, n. spittie. 
_ Salivary, sal’l-var-?, adj. pertaining to saliva. 


Saliow, sal’6, adj. pale yellow. 

ily, sal’t, m. a sudden rush out, as of troops: 
witty ebullition; v, to rush out suddenly. 
Salon, ci-long’, n, a reception room. 
Saloon, si-loon’, ». a large hall. 
Saltant, sal‘tant, adj, leaping, dancing, 


Salubrious, sal-oo’bri-us, adj. healthful;  whole- 


some, 
Salutery, sal’i-tar-!, adj. wholesome, beneficial. 
Salvage;sal’vaj, n. that which is saved ; reward for 
Saving a ship or cargo at sea. 


Salvation, sal’vi’shnun, ». redemption: deliver- 


Salver, sal’ver, a small tray. {ance. 
Salvo, sal’vo, %..a salute with guns; an exception, 
Samiel, si‘mi-el, m, an Arabian simoon, 
Sampler, sam’pler, %. one who samples; a piece of 
embroidery, : 
Sanatory, san‘i-to-rf, adj. conducive to health. 
Sanctity, sangk’ti-fi, v. to make holy. 
Sanction, sangk’shun, m, ratification; v, to ratify; 
to confirm. ‘ 
Sanoctity, sangk’tit-t, m. holiness; piety, 
Sanctuin, sangk’tum, n. a sacred place, 
Sand, sand, n, fine strong particles of rock, 
Sandal, san‘dal, n. a loose slipper. 
ix, Ban’dils, n. red lead. 
Sangtroid, sang-frwo’,”, coolness; self-possession ; 
indifference. 
Sanguine, sang-gwin’, adj. hopeful; confident. 
aay = nes Sang-gwin’é-us, adj. abounding in 
ood. ; 
Sanitorium, san-it-6’rl-um, », a health institution. 
Sanitary, san‘it-ar-, adj. hygienic. 
Sanity, san‘it-1, », saneness;. soundness of mind, 
Sans, sanz, prep, without, 
Sapient, si’pi-ent, adj, wise. 
Sapling, sap-ling, m. a young tree: 
Sanonaceous, sap-o-ni’'shus, adj. soapy. 
Saporifie, sap-o-rif'ik, adj. imparting flavour, 
Sapphire, saf‘ir, n. a blue precious stone, 
Saracen, sar‘i-sen, n, an Arab of the Middle Ages, 
Sarafan, sar’a-fan, 2. 2 gala dress, 
Sarcasm, sir’kasm, n. a scornful remark) jrony. 
Sarconet, sir-sé-net’, n. a kind of fine silk, 
Sarcoma, sir-k6’ma, n. kind of tumour, 
Sarcosis, sir-kd’sis, . a fleshy tumour. 
Sardonic, sir-don’ik, adj. bitter: forced; mialig- 
nant, a3 laughter, és 4 


| Scimitar, sim’‘it-ir, 2, 
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Satanic, sa-tan‘ik, adj. devilish. . rs 
Satehel’ tenet m a a a = = aes 
Satellite, sat‘el-it, n. a , one rt 
attendant upon a planet; an obsequious fo!- 
lower. ria | A : 
Saticty, si-ti‘et-t, n. surfeit. i a0) 
Satin, sat’in, n. a thick lustrous kind of silk. 
Satinet, sat-in-et’, n. a thin kind of satin. | 
Satire, sat-ir, n. literary ridicule; spoken co 
Satisfy, sat‘is-fi, v. to gratify; to supply to the 
Saturate, sat’i-rat, v. to soak, 


‘si, adj. pert; mischievous; insolent. — 

Sault, sawlt, #. an assault; a leap. . 
Saunter, sawn’‘ter, v. to lounge around; to stroll, 
Sausage, saw’saj, n. chopped meat stuffed into a 

skin. {barian. 
Savage, sav’aj, adj. uncivilized; wild; 7. a bar- 
Savant, say-ang’, n, @ learned person. 
Saviour, siv’yer, 2. One who saves; Jesus. 
Savour, sa’vor, n, flavour; taste. 5 
Sawyer, saw’yer, m. one who saws. 


Saxophone, sak‘sa-fon, n. a keyed musical instru- : 


ment made of i 

— ey oe ae 

cabious, ska’bi-us, adj. scabby. 3 

Scabrous, ski’brus, adj. rough; harsh: covered 
with small points, 

Scafiold, skaf‘old, . a temporary wooden erection ; 
Fates upon which criminals are put to 

eath. 


‘f 
¥: 


ait” 


* 


Scald, skawld, », to bum with a hot quid; ”, an — 


ancient Scandinavian poet. 
= — » %. & balance; covering of fish; v. to 
mm. 


Scalene, ska-lén’, adj. having three unequal sides. 

Scallop, skol’up, m. an oyster-like bivalve’ with 
sinuous ridges; a shallow dish. 

Scalp, skalp, n. outer covering of the skull; v. to 
cut off the scalp. 

Scalpel, skal’pel, n. surgical knife, 

Scan, skan,; 


v, to scrutinize ; ‘to count poetic feet, - 


Scandalize, skan‘dal-iz, v. to shock: to disgrace. 

Scant, skant, adj. meagre; insufficient. 

Scantling, skant’ling, x. a.small piece of wood, 

Seanty, skan’ti, adj. small} narrow; not full. 

Scape-goat, skip‘gdt, m. one who is made to 
answer for the defaults of another. 

Scapular, skap‘ii-lar, aaj) relating to the shoulder. 
Scar, skir, n. mark left by wound; a cicatrice; a 
rugged bank, : 

Scarcity, skir’sit-1, 2. deficiency; rareness. 

Scarecrow, skir’kr6, 2, an effigy or thing put up to 
frighten away birds. 

Scarf, skarf, n. a loose garment for neck or shoul- 
ders; a cravat. : ‘ + 

Scarify, skar’i-f1, v. to scratch and eut the skin - 

Scarp, skirp, n. a steep slope of roci, 

Scathing, skayth’-ing, adj. withering : destroying. 

Scathless, skAth’les, adj. unharmed. 

Scavenger, skav’en-jer, n, a street cleaner; any- 
thing that clears up refuse... ‘ 

Scenery, sé’ner-f, 7. natural landscape; painted 
representations on the stage; , 


Sceptic, sktp’tic, n. a person who doubts the truth 


of theories or asserted facts. 

Sceptre, sep’tr, n. staff borne by monarchs 
lem of'supreme authority. 
Schedule, shed’il, n. a list: ; an inventory. 
Schemer, ské’mer, 7. One who schemes, 
Schism, sizm, nm. church disunion. ‘ 
Scholar, skol’ar, 7. a student; a learned man. 
Scholastic, skol-as’tik, adj. relating to schools. — 
Schooner, skoo’ner, n. a two-masted vessel, 
Science, si’ens, 7. classified knowledge. 
i a curved Turkish ‘sword. 

Scintillation, sin-til-a’shun, ”, the act of spark- 

ling; a twinkling shining, ; 
Sciolism, si‘a-lizm, 2. superficial knowledge. 


as em- 


Scion, si’on, ”. a shoot of a plant used in grafting ; 


a descendant, 
— siz’ors, . a two-bladed clipping instru: 
ment, t . ! 
Seonce, skons, 2. a candlestick: fort; a skull. 
Scoriae, skor‘ié, n, volcanic aslhies. — 
Scorn, skorn, ”. contempt; disdain. 
Soot-free, skot’fré, adj, free from payment. 
Scotia; sko’shi-4, n; Scotland, 9. ; 
Scoundrel, skoun‘drél, . a base person. 


s8-dish’us = iaaenineted eridy 
aviisal Sige to entice fron 
O-1 Br 6 er 


eeg’ar, nm clay shall tn 

» Seg’ar, n, wi 

B haked 4 yr ich fine pottery: 
Segment, — hed be natee? , 2 . 
i mg a git, v. toseparate, aK nat 
Seigniory, sen’yor-t, nm dominion ; lofitity 


Seismic, sis‘mik, adj. pertaining to earthquake. 
Seismometer, corth eon. nm, an apparatus for 


& for levelling 22 penn ts or n. Possveaion. 
cn S anything which shelters or con- 

4 Seger ape taal ith 

+ Boxe a. with spiral threads; +. to 


amp . lean; bony; rough. 

» Skram bl, v. “to clutch eagerly > to climb, 
c eos: pets with, tecsabtie to tear 
_ the surface. (marks. 
wi, grav a, oes to make rough 


in 
’ Selvage, sel’vAj, n n. ae a th. 
Semaphore, S 


ous, skrof’Gi-lus, adj. ‘ 
ckrol, nm. a writing that can be rolled up; 


an architectural ornament. olon, sem ‘46-0, n- -gpemtonton mark ( afi ; 


Seminal, pte nal, adj. relating to ‘ 
Semitic, sem woe ai. pertain: #5 tbe Geboen- 
dants of Shem. gh oa 
el, sem-i-vow’el, n. a half-voweél, oe 
— sem-pi-ternal, adj. endless; - thisgs 


, sen’a-tor, nm. member of a senate. 
sen’e-shal, nN. & 8 
Senile, sé’nil, adj. old; feeble. * 
pes Omg 90-0 StF n, priority in age or length 
of se! ; 
Sennit, sen’it, n. pee ee + ate 
Sensation, sen-si’shun, n. feeling. 


a, corel F vai to ‘the. 


pdismioes seh"Seila: n. & decision % 
Sententious, sen- -ten’shus, adj, pithy in sentences 


pompous in 
Sentient, sen’shent, adj. feeling; perceiving.  ~ 
— “= Papal ti-ment, n. feeling ;. ice J d 
8¢ . 
Sentry, sen’tri, n. a sentinel: 4 
Sepal, stp’el, n. a leaflike Fo ome ig ce - 
the flower-bud. a 
Separable, sep’ar-abl, adj. capable of separation, : 


t. 
. formed like a shield. 
sink a ship by cutting holes in 


grass-cutting tool; 3 sickle. 

aquatic animal; a stamp with 

affix a seal. 

a joining where two et are 
; a vein of minera! 

. & needlewoma: 


: 8, Si 
stig ne 
device ; 


“se 


Seance, sa’dngs, Paar a Spiritualist gathering; Sepoy, sé-poi’, n. native Indian soldier, a 
public gathering. Sepsis, sep’sis, n. rottenness. nit 
Sear, sér, v. Sto scorch; to cauterise. 


Septangalar, sept-ang’gu-lar, adj, with seven 


Septenasy, sep’te-nair-f, n. consisting of seven. - 
, Sep-ten‘ni- al, adj, occurring every seven 4 
Septic, sep’ ‘tik, adj. making putrid. {years : j 


room, sé’room, ”. the open sea, 
~ Season, sc’ Zn, 1. a - Period of time ; v. to make tasty. 
Sebaceous, sé-bi’shus, adj. pertaining to fat. 

- Secant, oe kant adj. cutting; dividing into two 


” Secco, sek’ko, ”. a fresco in which the colours look 
as though they have been sunk into the 
{out; separate. 


Septuagint, sep’tii-A-jmt, m. Greek version of the 

Old Testament. : 
Sepulchre, sep’ul-ker, n. a tomb. ; 
Sequel, sé’kwel, n. the continuation, 


‘Secede, se-seed’, v. to withdraw from union; go | Sequence, sé’kwens, 7. succession. , 7 
n, sé-sesh’on, ”. separation. uestrate, sé-kwes‘trat, v. to separate; to dis-_ 
_sé-klood’, v. to place in retirement. Seraglio, gé-ral’ yo, n. palace ; harem. ({perse. . 


Seraphic, ser-af’ik, adj. angelic. 
Sere, str, adj. withered. 
Serenade, ser-e-nad’, n. an out-door night- -song. 
Serenity, ser-en‘it-f, ‘n. calmness. ; 
Serf, serf, n. a slave, 
Sergeant, sar’jent, n. a non-commissioned officer. 
, se ri-al, cdj. appearing periodically; nm. a 4 — 


Second, sek’und, adj. next after the first; inferior; 
c Be ee who supports; the 60th part of a 
‘ ute. 

- Secondary, sek’un-da-rt, adj. subordinate. 
_ Secrecy, st’kres-i, n. privacy. 
_ Secretary, sek k’re-tar-i, 7. one employed to write; 


q a chief departmental officer. 


-Secrete, sé-krét, v. to hide. issued in a series * Fa 
' Sectarianism, sek-ta’ri-an-izm, 7. sect wl sare Seriatim, sé-ri-A’tim, adv. one following another. 
‘Sector, sek’tor, n. a mathematical instrament Serious, sé‘ri-us, adj. grave. 
_ Secular, sek’i-lar, adj. temporal; worldly. Sermon, ser’mon, n. a discourse on a text. 
ack sé-kil‘rit-1, m. ey tide a thing pledged. Serpent, ser’pent, n. Bea oh a bass wind instru- 
rE wane oe Serrate, ser’at, adj, toothed (ment. ¢ 


Serried, ser‘id, adj. massed; crowded. 
Serum, 5 das: n, the pale yellow part of the 


3 bloo 

hiovieonbies ser’vis-abl, adj. useful. 
4 Servility, ser-vil'it-i, 7. “humble submission. 
1 Servitude, serv’ it- id, n. service. 


os at ‘5 oe 
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Sessile, ses’il, adj.. branching direct from the stem. 
ession, sesh'un, 7. a sitting. ; be: 

Setaceous, sé-ia shus, adj. composed of bristles. _ 
Seton, sé’ton, m. thread for keeping wound open. 
Settee, set-é’, n. a kind of sofa. / 
Setter, set’er, , a sporting dog. ; 
Sever, sev’er, v, to divide. 
Severally, sev’er-al-i, adv. separately. 
Severalty, sever-al-ti, n. sole tenancy. 
Severity, sé-ver‘it-i, n, rigour. 
Sewer, sd’er, 2. one who sews. 

Sex, seks, 2. character of maleness and femaleness, 
Sexagenarian, sek-si-jen-a’ri-an, m. a person of 


._ sixty. 
Sexennial, seks-en‘ni-al, adj. happening every six 
iat, paid tend, insti ib fi tee 
Sexfant, seks’tant, ». an rTument for measuring 
Sextile, seks’til, n. the position of two planets 
when 60° apart. 
Sexton, seks’ton, x. gn under officer of a church. 
_ Sextuple, seks’tup], adj. sixfold. 
Sexual, seks’ii-al, adj, relating to sex. 
Shabby, shab‘i, adj. ragged; seedy. 
Shackles, shak’lz, n. feiters; handcuffs. 
_ Shades, shadz, n. place where dead are deposited : 
obscure gloom, |. , 
. Shadow, shad’é,.n. shade made by an object. 
Shaft, — n. oe arrow : a handle; entrance toa 
Shaggy, shag’i, adj. rough. 
Shagreen, shi-grén’, n. a kind of leather, 
Shah, sha, 7. ruler of Persia. 
_ Shako, shak’d, 1, a military head-dress, 
Shale, shal, n. slaty rock; husk. 
_ $hallop, shal’op, ». a small! boat, Uedge. 
Shallowness, shal’d-nes, 7, lack of fullness of know- 
_ Shambles, sham’blz, n. slaughtering place used by 
3 shambling ah ‘pling, adj, shuffli 
» Sham’bling, adj, shuffling. 
_Shamefaced, shim’‘fasd, adj. bashful. 
Shampoo, sham-poo’,.v. to wash and cleanse hair, 
Shank, shaingk, 7. that part of the leg between the 
knee and the ankle, 
Shanty, shant’t, ». a hut. 
Shapely, shap’li, adj, well-formed. 
_ Shard, shird, n, a shell; a fragment. _ 
Shark, shark, ». a large sea-fish; a swindler. 
Sharper, shirp’er, ”. a cheat. i r 
Sharp-witted, sharp’wit-ted, adj, having a nicely 
discerning mind. 
Shatter, shat’ter, v. to break in pieces. 
Shaver, sha’ver, n, asharp desler; one who shaves. 
Shawl, shawl, ». a shoulder wrap. 
Shawm, shawm, m. an ancient reed instrument. 
Sheat, shéf, n. a bundle of things tied round. 
Shear, shér, v. to clip; m. an instrument for 
clipping. 
Sheathe, shéth, v, to cover; to replace in scabbard, 
Sheave, shév, 7, wheel of a pulley. 
Shebeen, she-been’, ». a place where excisable 
liquors are illegally sold. 
Sheen, shén, v, brightness, 
Sheepishness, shép-ish-ness; 2. bashfulness. 
Sheep’s-eye, shéps-1, m. a coy glance, 
Sheep-shank, shep’shangk, m. a nautical knot; 
: shank of a sheep, 
Sheer, shér, v, to turn aside; adj. clear; precipi- 


tous, 
Sheers, shérs, 7. apparatus for lifting weights. 
Sheet, shét, m. bed-linen; piece of paper; sail- 
rope. 
Sheet-anchor, shét’ang-kor, ”. a large anchor, 
Shekol, shé’kel, n. a Jewish coin, worth about 


. 28, 6d, 

Shelf, eek, n. board for holding things; ledge of 
rock, 

Shelter, shel’ter, ». place of protection; refuge. 

Shelvo, shelv, v. to set aside; to provide shelves, 

Shepherd, shep’herd, 7. one who tends sheep. 

Sherbet, sher’bet, n. drink made of water, sugar, 
and lemon, 

_ Sheriff, sher’if, m. an officer of the law, 

Sherry, sher’f, n, a strong Spanish wine, 

Shibboleth, shib’b6-leth, m.. watchword. 

Shield, shéld, m. a piece of defensive armour held 
in front of the body, 

Shiftless, shift’les, adj. resourceless; dull, 

Shillalah, shil-4’la, ». a cudgel, 

Shindy, shin‘di, ». noise; disturbance. 

Shingle, shing’g], n. a thin board; coarse gravel. 

Shipping, ship’ing, n. ships in general, 

Shipwreck, ship’rek, n, wreck of a ship. 

Shipwright, ship’rit, n. a ship-constructor, ; 

Shire, shir, n. county; district under a sheriff, 


eee Se 
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Shoal, chol, n. @ multitude, especially of fish. 
Shock, 


San, nb, te ae Te! 
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Shivery, shiv‘er-1, adj. quaky; loose, > 


shok, n, a collision: a pile of sheaves.. 7 
Shoddy, shod’, m, a kind of cloth made from rags, — 


sham. 
Shoeblack, shoo’blak, 2. one who blacks shoes. - 
Shop-lifter, shop’lift-er, n. a shop-thief. ; 
Shopping, shop’ing, n. the act of going to sheps to 
Shore, shor, 7. coast. {make purchases. 
Shorthand, short’hand, n. a system of writing by 


symbols. : 
Sh shorts, 2. bran; coarse meal. B adits 
pee . shdl’der, ». the joint connecting the 


arm and body. 
Shoulder-blade, shal’der-blad, 2. scapula. 


Shove, shuv, v. to push. : 

charetectparepe co eiat coe ts 
ery, show er- rainy. — 

Showy, sho't, adj. dy. {ket balis 


: . Saudy. 
Shrapnel, shrap‘nel, . shell charged w 
Surat, head. ©. etreemenhs v. to tear into small 
pieces. 5 
Shrewd, shrood, adj. keen; alert; cunning. 
Shrievality, shreev’al-tii, n. the office of a sheriff. 
Shrimp, shrimp, 2. a small crustacean, 
Shrine, shrin, x, an altar; a reliquary, — 
i shrink’aj,. contraction. ~~ 
Shrive, shriv, v, to hear confession, 
Shrivel, shriv’el, v. to wrinkle. 3 
shroi‘aje, #. the inspection of coins, 
and the separation of the good from the bad. 
: . part of a ship’s rigging; wind- 
ing sheet, 


Shrove-tide, shrdy’tid, x. days preceding Lent. 
Shrub, shrub’, n. a woody plant. 
Shrug, shrug, v0. to draw up the shoulders. 
ee es ae ”. @ sudden tremor; wv. to 
remble, 
Shuffle, shuf’l, v, to evade ; to alter the positions of. 
Shunt, shunt, v, to turn aside. 
Shutter, shut’er, n. a movable slide or cover. 
Shuttle, shut’l, 2. an instrument that conveys weft 
to and fro within the web of a loom. 
Shyness, shi’ness, m. bashfulness. 
Sibilant, sib’il-ant, adj. hissing, 
Sic, sik, adj. thus in the original, referring te what 
looks like an error, 
Sickle, sik’l, n. a reaping hook. boards. 
Sideboard, sid’bord, n. a side table, with cup- 
Sidereal, si-dé’ré-al, adj. starry. i 
Sidle, si‘dl, v. to go side foremost. | 
Siege, séj, n, a besiegement; military attempt to 
destroy or gain possession of a fortified place: 
Sierra, sé-er’ri, 7, a ridze of mountains, . 
Siesta, sl-es’ta, 7. an after-dinner sleep, ne ath 
Sieve, siv, n. a strainer. fas 
Sigh, si, n. a deep breathing; a lament. 
Sightly, sit’li, adj. pleasing. [signature. 
» Sin, %. a token; an omen; 9». to write a 
Signal, sig’nal, n. a sign that warns, 
Signi sig’nal-iz, v. to render distinguished. , 
Signature, sig’ni-tir, n. a name signed or im- 
Signet, sie’net, m. a seal. (pressed. 
Significant, sig-nif‘ik-ant, adj. important: ex- 


pressive. $ 

Silage, si'liz, ». pickled animal fodder. 

Silex, si‘lex, n, silica. H 

Silica, sil’i’kA, n, a flinty mineral, 

Siliqua, sil’i-kwa, ». pod with seeds adherent to 
both sutures. 

Silk, silk, ”. fibre produced by a worm; elcth 
woven from this, . ; 

Silken, sil’ken, adj, silk-like, 5 B ; 

Silkworm, silk’worm, . the worm that produces 
silk cocoons, ; 

Sill, sil, m. the foot of a window or door. 

Sillibub, sil’i-bub, n. any light composite liavor. 

I GRE ee a WAL hae d 

ile, 816, ”. receptacle for ensilage or grain. - 

Silt, silt, #. sediment. 

Silva, sil’va, n. forest trees collectively. 

Silvan, sil’yan, adj. relating to woods. 

Silvery, sil’ver-i, adj. bright: like silver, 

Simian, sim‘yan, adj, ape-like, 

Similar, sim‘i-ler, adj. alike, 

Simile, sim‘il-8, n. a similitude, 

Simmer, sim’er, v. to boil gently. 

agree ae nm, dealing in church prefer- 
ments, i 

Simoom, sim-oom’, ”, a hot wind. 

Runcus, LSS Seine eas ae 

umper, sim‘per, v. to smile affectedly. 
Simplicity, sim-plis’it-1, 2. artlessness, 


; ‘se mnaiiee bietIoNaR 
--) Suice, sloos, n, & floodgate. te ae 
2. Slum, slum, n, a neonate or ‘nelghbournood,._ oy 


Stur, slur, ahr v Rh ey h 3 

» slur, ». ¥3 reproach; astain, 
Siut, slut, n. a slattern. theld in the hand. 

‘ ; anleverse, ree n, flre- ka been cn be 
Smatter, , v. to talk or write supe: é 
Smear, smér, ». to daub; to soil. me Rs 
Smelt, smelt, m. a small fish. 
aie smelt’er, n. one who smelts; 8 place for 
arleole teach tosmear; tocloud; to degra 
Smirk, smerk, », an affected smile. de 
a smok, n- blouse ; (Sige ps 

smo, adj. sending forth smoke ; covered. 


Smother, come er, v. to suffocate; to stiffe.- 
Smouldering, smdid’er-ing, adj, burning slowly. 
Smudge, smuj, v. to smear with smoke or dirt; #.a_ 
dirty mark. [gally. 
Smuggle, smug’l, v. to import or export goods ille- 
Smuttiness, smut’i-nes, n. dirt caused by smoke 
obscenity. {refreshment. 
Snack, snak, m. a small portion: a share; a light 
Snail, snaf'l, n, a bridle with a slender bit. 
Snag, snag, n. a shoot; a tooth standing out; ~ = 
knot; something which i impedes ee 
"| Snapptal, in ys adj. pit ae in reply ; peevish, 
snarl, v. 
Sizable, si‘za-bl, adj. of suitable size; bulky. Snathe, snath, n. the handle of a doytbes 2 RTS 
_ Sizar, si‘zar, ae a ng student who formerly | Sneer, snér, v, to scoff; n. scorn; disdain. 
earned Sneeze, snéz, v. to e: air violently through ; 
siz, n, bulk? "magnitude ; @gluey substance.; nostrils. ak if Rs x3 ” 
of ae Sniff, snif, v. to draw air audibly up the nose. = 
nee snig’er, v. to laugh in a aa il 


Snivel, sniv’el, ». to whine; 7. running of the nose. 
Snob, snob, 7. a pretentious person; one who 


z Singlet, sing’glet, m. an undershirt. X 
‘Singular, sing’gi-iar, . uncommon; rare; 
) Genteter, sire ter, edi. conte ae 


unlucky ; 
_ Sinistrous, sin‘is-trus, adj. left-sided ; "wrong. 
Sinking-fund, singk‘ing-fund, n. fund for reducing 
public debt. 

, Sin-i-oslt-f, adj. the quality of winding. 
- Sinuous, sin’ -u-us, adj. winding, snake-like. 
{ fon, m. tube for drawing off liquor. 

Persian or Egyptian chief. 


vin ~ tat re 


sir-dar’, na 
Sire, sir, n, ce aek 


+ 


ae sit-G-A’shun, n. location. 


+ <2e ”,) 


Snore, sndr, v. to Pevati audibly in sleep. snark 

Snort, gnort, v. to force air noisily through the noge, ve =" 

Snout, snout, nm. protruding part of an animal’s , 
head consisting of the nose and. jaws, 

Snow, end, n. frozen vapour; v. to fall in ad 
frozen vapour. 

Snub, snub, v. to check; to slight; n. a rebuke. 

Snuffers, snuf‘ers, 7. itistrument for enufing. 

candles. 

Snuffics, snuf’lz, n. obstruction in the nose. “* 

Soak, sdk, v. to drench; to ste ep. 

Soap, sdp, n. @ compound of oils or fats and - 

, slang, n. vulgar Jan alkali, divided broadly into toilet soaps and — 

Slash, slash, 0, to cut: to hit 0 out at random. domestic soaps. Pears’ Soap is one of of the 

Slat, slat, n. a thin piece of wood. leading toilet soaps. : 


| 
‘er, 7%. . the captain "Of a ship; any 
, Slat’ern, n. a slovenly person. == Soar, sdr, v. to fly aloft. 


skir’ mish, ”. a light military encounter. 
Skittish, skit’ish, adj, easily frightened; fickle. 

, Ski’ver, ». split sheep-skin. 

Skulk, skulk, v. to avoid in a cowardly way. 
Skull, skul, ». bone of the head. 

Sky-sail, ski‘sil, n. a small sail above the royal. 
Slake, sl&k, v. to quench. 

- Slander, slan’der, n. oa 


Slattern. 
~ Slaty, slat‘l, adj. like, or consisting of, slate. Sobriety, s0-bri’et-1, n. temperance; seriousness. 
iy , Slaw’ ter, m. carnage; butchery. Sobriquet, 86-bré- kai’, Nn. & nickname. 

Slaver, slav’er, n. a slave-vessel. Sociable, 6’sha-bl, adj. social; friendly; familiar. 
- Slaver, sliver, ». saliva running from the mouth. } Socialism, s0’shal-izm, nm. belief in the common. 
Slavery, slav’er-i, . bondage. ownership of the means of production. 4 
Sledge, slej, n. a heavy hammer; a sleigh. Society, so-si’et-i, n. 1 community ; an association: 
Sleek, slék, adj. smooth; glossy. the fashionable world; social intercourse. 
Sleeper, slé’per, n. one who sleeps ; ; @ timber sup-'| Sociology, s6-shi-ol’o-ji, n. science of social yrs 


: 


Sock, sok, n. a short stocking. [ence 

Socket, soket, nm. a eavity for holding something 

Sodality, $6-dal’ it-t, n. fellowship. (inserted. 

Sodomy, sod’é-mi!, n. sexual intercourse between 
males. 

Soggy, sog’i, adj. wet; soaky. 

Soil, soil, n. land; earth; v, to tarnish. 

Soiree, swaw-ra’, n. an evening party. * 

Sojourn, so’jurn, v. to abide. 

Solace, sol’as, m. comfort; consolation; v. to 
console. (cement. 

Solder, sdi‘der, v. to fasten together with metallic 

Solder, sdl’jer, m. a man in military service. 

Sole, sdl, n. a fish; bottom part of foot or boot; 


dioate 
Solectens, sol’é-sizm, ”. incorrect language; unfit- Dt 
Solely, sdl'lt, adv. singly; only. (mess. 
mee ‘sol-em‘nit-t, m, sacred ceremony; : 


vity. 
Solicit, sol-is’ it, v. to request; to entreat, 


unning. 
sloofh’hownd, n, & dog that follows 

ncaa by scent.* 
Slight, slit, #. neglect; asnub; adj.small; feeble. 
Slimy, sli-mf, adj. raoist; sticky. 

Slink, slingk, v. to sneak away. 

Slipper, slip’er, n. a low, easy shoe. 

Slippery, slip’er-1, adj. in condition to cause one’s 

feet to slip; uncertain; shifting. 

- $loe, sl6, 2. the blackthorn "and its frait. 

Slogan, 810’ gan, m. a war-cry. 

Sloop, sloop, n. a one-masted boat. 
_ Slop, slop, v. to spill; . dirty water. 
_ Slope, slp, . slant; an incline, 
Sloppy, slop’i, adj. wet and muddy. 
Slot, slot, n. a socket: the footmark of a deer, 
Sioth, | sloth, m. laziness ; am an eee ; 
_ Slough, slow, ”, a boggy sp 
_ Slough, sluf, n. cast-oif ee ‘of a serpent ; v. to 
__ cast off, like a slough. 
_ Sloven,. sluv‘en, 2. 2 slattern. , 
Sludge, sluj, n. thick mud. 


. @ shell-less snail. a ee instrament; a game of cards, 
3 | Sea sire nN. & lazy person; 2. sting “ilk sol’ abi, adj, dissolvable. 


ea anaes ae. 4 i a io 4c Dd he i 7 yt se 


a slit, n. die cunn 
euth-hound, 


poe g0-lis’I- -ter, 7% one who solicits + a ; 
lawyer 4 
Solidarity, sol-id-Ar’it-t, m. singleness of interest. \ ‘: 
3 


Solidity, sol-id’it-i, n. firmness, 

Soliloquise, so-lil’6-kwiz, v. to ‘talk to one’s self. 
Solitary, sol’i-tart, adj. alone; by oneself. 
Solo, 806‘16, nit performance by one voice or one 
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‘Solution, so-lii’shun, 7, explanation; process of 
dissolving; the result of the dissolving. . 

Solve, solv, v. to disentangle; to settle. 

Sombre, som’br, adj. gloomy; dark; melancholy. 

 Somersault, sum’er-sawlt, n. a leap in which the 

-—‘Jeaper turas round and alights on his feet. 


= 
24 
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Somniferous, som-nif’ er-us, adj. causing sleep. 

- Somnolent, som’no-lent, adj. sleepy; drowsy. 

Sonata, so-na’ta, n. a musical compasttia in 
_ three or more movements. 

Sonnet, son’et, n. 2 poem in 14 lines, 
Sonorous, so-n0‘rus, adj. resonant. 
Soothe, sooth, v. to pacify; to calm; to console, 

_ Soothsayer, sooth’sa-er, 7, a fortune-teller. 
Sophism, s6‘fizm, 7. a plausible fallacy. 
‘Sophisticate, s0-fist/ik-at, v. to corrupt; 

__ adulterate, w 7 

_ Soporific, so’por’-if-ic, adj. sleep-producing. 

_ Soprano, so-pra‘no, n. the highest voice (treble) ; 
: one who sings in such a voice. 

_ Sorcery, sor’ser-i, n. magic. 

Sordid, sor’did, adj. mean; squalid. = 

- Sorrel, sor’el, 2. an acid-loving plant; adj. 

3 “rather: red, 

Sorrownib sor’6-ful, adj..sad; regretful; melan- 


oly. 
fon; sort, adj. sad for something done, or for 
some person ; worthless. 
aoe: sor’té, %, a sally of troops from a besieged 
- place, 
_ Soubrette, soo-bret’, m. a coquettish maid-servant 
- in a comedy. 
_ Sough; sow, v, to sigh, as the wind. 
- Soul, sl, m. the spirit; life: intellect. 
‘Sound, sownd, ”. sensation aroused by certain 
vibrations received by the ear; a narrow 
passage of water. 
_ Sounding, sownd'ing; ”, the act*of ascertaining 
the depth of water, 
Soundness, sownd‘nes, %. health; vital complete- 
» ness. . 
rs ~“gource, sors, m. orlgin; a spring. 
‘Bones oa SO v. to duck; to plunge into water. 
be s00-tan’, n, a cassock, 
po peed soov-nér’, ”, a keepsake, 
Sovereign, soy’e-rin, n, ruler; a gold coin formerly 
aa worth 20s, ; adj. supreme. 
Sow, sow, », a female pig. 
Spa, spaw, ”, a place having mineral waters. 
Space, spas, m. void; 8-dimensional continuum. 
. Space-time, spis tim, . 4-dimensional continuum 
(relativity) in which eyents take place, 
- §$pan, span, ”. nine inches; a period of time. 
Spangle, spang’gl, mn. a small boss of shining 
metal; v, to deck with spangles, 
Spaniel, span-yel,,m. a sporting dog. 
Spank, spangk, v. to slap, [fast horse, 
Spanker, spangk’er, n.asail; anything dashing; a 
Spar, spar, ». a mast or beam ; & mineral, 
 Spareness, spar’nes, n. leanness. 
Sparerib, spir‘rib, n. ribs of pork. 
Sparse, spars, adj. thin; + scattered. 
Spartan, spir’tan, adj. severe ; hardy. 
Spasm, spasm, ”. a cramp; sudden twitching. 
Spatula, spat’i-la, n.a trowel; knife for spreading 
ointment, 
Spavin, spayv'in, %, a disease of the joints in horses. 
Spawn, spawn, ». the eggs of fish and amphibia. 
Spay, spa, v. to castrate, 
’ Specie, spé’shé, nm, cash. 
Species, spe’ shés, n.a kind; a class, 
Specific, spes-if’ ik, adj. definite ; n, & remedy. 
Specify, spes‘if-i, v. to designate. 
Specimen, spes ‘{-men, n, & single object or pari 
regarded as one of its kind, 
Specious, spé’shus, adj, plausible. [small speck, 
Speckle, spek’l, v. to mark with specks: m.. a 
Spectacle, spek’ti-kl, m. a scene; a sight; a 
pageant, 
Spectacles, spek’ti- ‘lz, m, eye-glasses, 
Spectator, spek-ta’tor, m. an eye-witness, 
Spectral, spek’tral, adj. ghostly. 
Spectroscope, spel’ tro-sk6p, 7. 
used in examining spectra, 
- verte spek-i-la’shun, m. investment; con- 
ect: ure. 
Speculative, spek’i-la-tiv, adj. theoretical. 
Speculum, spek’i-lum, 7, a reflector. 
Speechless, spéch‘les, adj. dumb. 
Speedy, spe’dt, adj, quick; swift; rapid, 
Spelter, spel’ ter, 2. impure zine, 
Spendriit, spend’ thrift, n, a prodigal, 


to 


- 


an instrument 


Somnambulist, som-nam‘bi-list, 7. a Bleee. walker. | Sphincter. 


a 
eRe Dead se ee is Ee Ee af lee 


Sperical, sf er'ik-al, oi globular. 
Spheroid, sfér‘oid, n. a thing of sphere form but. < 


not completely round, 
, sfingkt’er, 2, a muscle that es 


an aperture round which it is placed, 


Sphinx. sfingks, n.a mythological monster with the , 


head of a woman and the body of a lioness. 


Spice, spis, m. plant parts used for seasoning. 


Spicular, spik’i-lar, adj. sharp-pointed. - 
Spigot, spigot, n. peg for a faucet. Z 
Spike, spik, mn, a large nail; an ear of corn, (» 
Spindle, spin’dl, n. a pin round which yarn is spun 
Spine, spin, 2, the backbone. ‘ 
Spinster, spin’ster, n. an unmarried woman; a 
sabreclactg< a, 9 teesthing 0) 
e, spir’a-kl, n. ole. 
Spiral, spi’ral, adj. winding like the thread of a 
Spire, spir, n. a steeple. (screw. 
Spirit, spir‘it, n. vital force ; soul ; liveliness, < 
Spirited, spir‘it-ed, adj. lively. 3 
Spiritual, spir'it-i-al, adj. holy; divine; 
material. fality. 
Spirituality, spir’-it-i-al‘it-i, n. holiness ; 
spir‘it-i-us, adj. ardent; See 4 
Spit, spit, m. saliva; an iron prong for roasting 
meat;-v. to eject te f from the mouth, . 
Spite, spit, n..a grudge; malice, 
Spittoon, spit-oon’ n. a spit-box. 
Splay-footed, spli-’footed, adj. with feet turned 
outward, : 
Spleen, splén, m. anger ; eee: the. milt, 
Splendour, splen‘ der, n, brilliancy ; ma * 
Splenetic, splen-et’ik, adj. morose ; Deen 
Splenic, splen’ik, adj. relating to the spleen. 
aia AS v.. to unite by interweaving or over- 


Splint, splint, ». thin piece of wood for holding 
fractured bones in place, 
cote, splin’ter,' n, a fragment of wand, glass, “ 
ye 
AS te spoil, v. to impair; to rob; ». plunder: 
Spokesman, spoks’man, n, one who speaks for 
himself and others. 
Spoliation, sp6-li-i’shun, n. pillage; plunder, 
Spondyl, spon‘dil, ». a joint. 
Sponge, spunj, . a soft, porous marine animal 
used for washing purposes. 
Sponsor, spon’sor, x. surety; a godfather, 
Spontaneous, spon-ta’ né-us, adj, voluntary; of 
one’s Own accord, 
Spool, spool, 2, a hollow cylinder for bolding yarn. 
Spoor, spér, n. the trail of an anima 
Sporadic, spd-rad’ik, adj. are applied to 
epidemics, 
Spore, spdér, n. a seed germ. 
Sperran, spor’an, . pouch worn in front of a Hilt, 
Sport, sport, . amusement, usually out-door, 
Sportiul, sport’ful, aaj. full of sport; playful. - 
Spousal, spouz’al, ‘adj, nuptial, 
Spouse, spouz, m. husband or wife. Ligaments. 
Sprain, sprain, v. to strain; », an overstrain of the 
Sprawl, sprawl, ». to spread; to.be stretched out. 
Spree, spré, . a carousal, 
Sprightly, sprit’ It, adj. lively. 
Springe, sprinj, n. a trap; a-sna: 
Spring-fide, spring’ tid, n. tide at the cll of the 
new and full moon. 
Springy, spring’!, adj. full of springs; elastic, 
Sprite, sprit, ». a spirit. 
Sprout, sprowt, v. to shoot; to bud; m: shoot of a 
Spry, spri, adj. nimble, (plant. 
Spumus, spii’mus, adj. frothy. 
Spunk, spuugk, 2. pluck; touchwood. 
Spur, spur, n. an instrument with rowels, worn br 
horsemen and used for goading horses, 
Spurious, spiir’ri-us, adj. counterfeit, 
Sunt apts v. to throw out; , a short sudden 
effor 
Sputter, sput’er, v, to make spitting noises ; to 
speak indistinctly, : 
Spy, spi, m, one who gets information for others 
socretly ; v. to watch secretly ; to look: to de- 
(pigeon, 
Squab, skwob, adj. short and. fat; m a young 
Sauabble, skwob’l, v, to. dispute noisily, 
Squadron, skwod’ron, ”. a small fleet; a company 


of cavairy, 
Squalid, skwol‘id, adj. foul ; meant “dirt 
| Squall, skwawl, n, gust of Peng 
scream, 


: s ae 


8 Br = 


- adj. 
skwot‘er, 7. a settler on new land. 
» skwaw, #, a Red Indian wife. 
skwék, . a ra; quick sound; t. to 
. make such a so ay. 
Squeamish, skwe'mish, dainty; fastidious, 
| Soap wit ms ‘bulboun footed lant St the 
us TOO 

n Eiliatosvorder. 4 aE 
‘*Squint, skwint, v. to look obliquely. 

Squire, skwir, 7. a knight’s attendant; a gallant; 
- _ @ country landowner. 


. Steadiness; firmness. 
adj. firm; durable; n. shelter for 
stak, nm. SEC Di Seow ae 

Pp ¥ or gra group 0; 
Staddie, stad", nm, & support, 

Stadium, sta’di-um, n. a Greek length measure, 
6064 English feet. 

Staff, staf, n. a stick; ‘a baton; lines and spaces 

for music characters; special! otlicers. 

cg oe n. the theatre; & raised platform; 


journey. 
coach plying for hire 


stages. 
‘Stagger, staz’er, v. to shock: to reel. 
Staggers, stag’erz, n. a disease in horses. 
Stagnation, stag-ni’shun, ”. inaction; absence of 
movement, 
‘ Stake stad, adj. steady; serious. 

Stake, stak, ». a sharp-pointed eg ® post; 
anything wagered; v. to wager: to pledze. 
stalactite, stal-ak’tit, n. pence of limestone in 

Stale, "etal, adj. tasteless; worn out. 
f Stalk, stawk, n. stem; v, to walk with long strides, 
Stan” stawl, 7. division of a stable; a bench on 
‘ which articles are arranged for les special 
P — ee a certain seat in a 
eatre. 
_ Stallion, stal’yun, ”. a male horse for breeding. 
* §talwart, stawl‘wert, adj. robust; sturdy. 
-. §tamen, sti’men, n. male organ of a flower. 
Stamina, stam’in-d, ”. the chief Fo vg tee 
Stammer, stam’er, v. to speak with impediment; 
ne hesitating utterance. 
ie, stam-péd’, n. sudden — among and 
riahing away of horses, cattle, etc 
ich, stinsh, or staunch, stawnsh, adj. firm 
ae in principle; sound; v. to arrest the flow. 
_ Stanchion, stansh’ un, mn, a bar or beam used as a 
support. 
Standard; stand‘ard, n. an ensign; an established 
measure or quality: a test. 
Stannary, stan‘ar-f, n. tin mine; adj. relating to 
tin mines. 
stan’zi, n. a verse. 
Staple, ‘ata “pl, = — hoop; mart for merchandise ; 
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Statedly, stated 
Stately, stat’li, adj. Muenthed | ands 
State-room, stat’room, n. a& bedroom on a vessel. 
Statesman, stats’man, ne politician; one skilled 
: in government. 
Static, stat’ik, n. at rest. 
Station, sta‘shun, ~. an assigned post; rank; 
stopping place on a railway. 
Stationary, sta‘shun-ar-f, adj. fixed; settled. 
Stationery, st&‘shun- eri, 7m. writing materials 
sold by @ stationer. [figures, 
Statistics, sta-tis’tiks, 7. @ collection of facts &nd 
Statue, stat‘i, an an ‘image in stone or 


metal, 
- Statustie, stat-ii-et’, 2. a small statue. ashi 
Stature, stach’ur, #. height. - 
"Status, stat’us, n, condition; rank, 
~ Statute, stat’at, n.a law; an Act of Parliament. 


_ ‘Stauneh, ¢ tawnsh, adj. firm; ste 


io thats qi ts eat : 
ce; 8 Corse ‘an’ ~ 
, Sted'l, adj, firm; regular: ze Ppert. ’ 

“tapers sae 


, stér, mn. an ox; tv. to guide. 


Steerage, ster’ aj, nm, guidance; the fore vartior ws 


ship. 
Stellar, stel'ar, adj. relating to stars, B60 ; 
Stench, stensh, . an evil odour. slike 
Stencil, sten’sil, . a piece of thin material con- 
taining letters or design cut out which can be 
printed on another surface by passing . ink or 
paint brush over it. - 
Stenography, sten-og'ra-ff, x. shorthand! ~~ 
Stentorian, sten-t0’ri-an, adj. Joud-toned; ” 
» step’child, n. child to whom one is 
parent only by marriage. 
Step-father, step’fither, n. father by: marriage. 
Stepmother, step ‘mother, n, mother by marriage. 
Steppe, step, n. an uncultivated plain. 
Sterile, ster’ll, adj. barren. 
gsr ‘n. British currency ; of genuine 
wo 
Stern, stern, adj. severe; n.rearofship; hind part. 
Sternum, stern’um, ". the breast-bone. : an 
Sternutation, stern-G-ta’ shun, n. the act of snecz- 


Stertorous, ster’to-rus, adj. breathing heavily; f 


snoring. 

Stevedore, st2’va-dér, n. one who toads and un- 
loads ships. 

Steward, stii’ard, n, a manager of an estate; @ 
waiter on a liner, 

Stickle, stik’l, v. to contend stubbornly. ~~ 

Stifie, stifil, v. to smother; to suppress. 

oo ae stig’ma, 7. a plot; mark of disgrace. 

Stigmatise, stic¢’mi-tiz,v. to brand. - mM 

Stiletto, stil-et’6, n.asmall dagger, ~— 

Still-born, stil’bawrn, adj. dead at birth. 

Stilts, stilts, n. sticks upon which # person ‘can 
walk elevated above the ground. 

Stimulant, stim’fi-lant, n, that t which stimulates 
an alcoholic beverage. 

Stingy, stin’ji, adj. niggardly; mean, 

Stink, stingk, 2. & bad smell. 

Stint, stint, v. to limit; n. a limit. » 

Stipend, stipend, n, salary; pay. 

Stipulate, stip’a-lat; v. to contract; to ireactibe 


terms. 
Stirrup, stir’up, n. a rest for a horseman’s foot. 
Stitch, stitch, v. to sew. 4 
aa stok-id’, . an enclosure of pointed 


stakes. 
Stockbroker, stok’bro‘ker, n, a dealer in stocks 
Stocking, stok’ing, n. hose. {and shares, 


et 


Stocks, stoks, m. public funds; a wooden frame 


at 9 people were fastened ag @ punish- 


Stole, me ik, n. one indifferent to pain or pleasure, 

Solid, stol’id, adj. showing no emotions; dull. 

eee stum’ak, n. the organ of digestion; the 
velly 

Stomacher, stum’ak-er, n. breast covering. 

Stone, ston, ”. & mineral; a gem; a weight of 
14 Ib.; v. to cast stones. 

Stook, oe n. & group of sheaves set up, 

Stoppage, stop’4j, 7. the act of stopping. 

Stopper, stop’per, n. a plug for bottle or vessel. 

Storage, stér’aj, n. place where things are stored ; 
rent for storing 

Storied, stér’id, adg, historical; containing stories, 

Stoup, stip, n. a drinking vessél. 

Stout, stowt, adj. plump; large; strong, 

Stove, stov, n. place for a fire. 

Stowage, st0’Aj, n. act of stowing; 
articles stowed away. {apart. 

Straddle, strad’l, v. to sit astride; to walk with iiegs 

Straight, strat, adj. direct; in a right line. 

Straigh: ntforward, strat-for’werd, adj, in a direct 
course ; upright. 

Straightway. strat’ Wwe, adv, immediately. 

Strain, strén, 7. asound; music; v, to stretch; wo. 

' filter; to overtask. 
Strainer, ‘stran’er, n. a filtering apparatus. 
Strait, strait, adj. narrow; strict. 


room for — 
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~ Sublimate, sub’lim-at, v. to 
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Strait-jacket, strat’jak-et, m. jacket used for re- 

straining the arms of lunatics. _ 

Strake, strak, n. iron band of a wheel; a breadth 
of ship-pl: 


Strand, strand, ”. shore; a thread of rope: -v. to} 


Tun aground. : 
Stranger, strin’jer, m. someone unknown. 
Strangle, strang’gl, v. to choke. f 
Strangles, strang’giz, n, a disease in young horses. 
Strapping, strap’ing, adj, tall; big; fine. 
Stratagem, strat‘i-jem, m, an artifice; a trick. 
Strategist, strat’é-jist, n. one skilled in military 

tactics. “ 
Strath, strath, n. a valley through which @ river 
"run [being stratified. 


runs, t 
_ Stratification, strat-if-ik-i‘shun, n. the condition of 


Stratum, stra’tum, 7. a layer of rock. 
Streak, strék, n, a stripe; v, to mark with streaks. 
Streamer, strém’er, 7. a long narrow flag; a beam 


of light. 
Strength, strength, n. power, force; the number 
in a unit, 


Strenuous, stren‘ii-us, adj. resolute; active; 
Stress, stres, 1. pressure ; force. (vigorous, 
Stretch, strech, v. to strain; to draw out. A 
Stretcher, strech’er, . a litter; that which 
Strow, stroo, v. to scatter. [stretches. 
Striated, stri‘a-ted, adj. marked with s f 
Strict, strikt, adj. exact; severe; rigid. 
Stricture, strikt’ir, m, censure; contraction. 
ridulous, strid’i-lus, adj, harsh-sounding. 
Strife, strif, . contention. ; 
Strike, strik, v, to hit; 2. cessation from work by 
__ body of work-people in order to enforce or re- 
stritin es ag ressi 
iking, stri’king, adj. impressive. 
Stringent, strin’jent, adj. urgent; exacting; 
__hard-pressing, > 


_ Stripling, strip’ling, ». a youth. 
‘Strive, striv, v. to try hard, 


Stroll, strdl, n. a casual walk. 

Structure, strukt’iir, 2, a building; a frame. 

Struggle, strug’, n. a striving; a contention. 

Strumpet, strum‘pet, 7. a prostitute. 

Stub, stub, ”. the short énd of an object. 

Stubbie, stub’l, n. the stumps of straw left after 
the corm is cut, 


- Stubborn, stub’orn, adj. obstinate. 


Stucco, stuk’d, ». plaster. 

id, stud, ”. a set of horses; a small fastener, 
Studio, stu’di-o, ». an artist’s workshop. __ 
Study, stiid’l, n, room for study; epplication. 

tufi, stuf, m. a fabric; useless things. 
Stultity, stul’ti-fi, v. to make foolish. 
Stumbling-block, stum’bling-blok, 2. an obstacle 
to progress, 
Stump, stump, n. stub of a tree. 
Stun, stun, v. to confound; to stupefy. 
Stupe, stip, n. cloth used in applying fomentation. 
jupety, stii‘pé-fi, v. to make dull. 
iupendous, stii-pen’dus, adj. wonderful; amaz- 
ng; immense, 
Stupidity, sti-pid’it-t, n. dullness; foolishness, 
Stupor, sti’por, ». torpor of mind. 
Sturdy, stur’di, adj. strong; hardy; stout. 
Stutter, stut’er, v. to stammer. 
Sty, sti, x. pen for swine ;> boil on the eye. 
Stygiaa, stij‘i-an, adj. infernal. 
Stylo, stil, m, manner; title; filament of a pistil; 
pin of a dial. 
Styptic, stip’tik, adj, that stops bleeding. 
Reasion, swa'zhun, n, persuasion, 
wave, swiv, adj. pleasant; bland, 
Subacid, sub-as’id, adj. rather sour, 
Subaltern, sub-al’tern, n. subordinate officer, 
Gubsliaraaie, sub-al-ter’ndt, adj. following by 
urns. 5 
Subaqueous, sub-£k’wé-us, adj. being under water. 
bdue, sub-dii’, #. to conquer; to overcome, 
berous, sti’ber-us, adj. cork-like. 
Subject, sub’jekt, adj. being under authority; 
liable; , one who is under another; member 
. of a state, 
Subject, sub-jekt’, v. to bring under power: ‘to ex- 
pose; to subdue. 
Subjoin, sub-join’, v, to annex. 
Subjoinder, subjoin’der, n..a remark succeeding 
another. 
Subjugate, sub-ji-git’, v. to subdue, 
ubjunctive, sub-jungkt’iv, adj. subjoined: added, 
raise up; to exalt; to 
purify by. heat. 


‘Sublime, sub-lim’, adj, lofty ; noble; grand, | 


} Sullen, sul’en, aaj. morose; sulky. 


_ ENGLISH DICTIONARY — 
Sublunary, sub‘loo-na-rt, adj. relating to the world. 
_or things be: the moon. _ ELOTAL : 
aD- ‘, adj, under the sea, ; 
mit’, v, to yield; toreferto. 
sub-or’din-at, adj.inferior, : 
_v. to bribe; to cause to com- 
mit perjury. | : ; Ge idded 
Subneena, si-pé‘na, m. a summons to a witness, 
Subpolar, sub-po'lar, adj. below the poles. re 
Sndsccibe,, subeseeits ‘, v. to contribute; to give 
consent, ‘ 


to sign. 

Subsequent, sub’sé-kwent, adj. coming after. 
Subservience, sub-sér’yi-ens, 7, abject submission. 
Subside, sub-sid’, v. to abate; to sink down. | 
Subsidy, sub’si-di, n. money aid. : . 
Subsistence, sub-sist’ens, m. means of support; 

the condition of living. f 
Subeoil, sub‘soil, 2. a layer of earth below the sur- 


ace le ; 
Sub-species, sub-spé’shéz, n. a subdivision of a 
species. 
Substantial, sub-stan’shal, adj, real; tangible. 
Substantiate, sub-stan‘shi-At, v. to prove; to sup- 


port. 
Substitute, sub’stit-it, v. to put in place of. : 
Substratum, sub-stra‘tum, , an under stratum... 
Sabstructure, sub-strukt’ir, n. foundation; under 

structure. r 
Eobieetnae, sub’ter-fiij, 2. an evasion. : 

ibterranean, sub-ter-a‘né-an, adj, underground. 

Subiile, sub’til, adj. thin; fine; artful. ; 
Subile, sut‘l, adj, artful; 


Suburban, sub-ur’ban, adj. relating to suburbs. 
weg sub-ven’shun, 2, a giving in aid; a 
subsidy. 

Subversion, sub-ver’shun, mn. an overthrowing: 
Successful, suk-ses’ful,adj. prosperous; haying 
achieved that which was aimed at. 

ccessive, suk-ses‘iv, adj. following in order. 

Suecinct, suk-singkt, adj. short, clear, 

Succour, suk’ur, v. to aid; to relieve. 

Succulence, suk’i-lens, 2. juiciness. ‘ 

Su » Suk-um’, v. to yield. 

Sucker, suk’er, m, that which sucks; piston of a 
pump; ashoot; a river fish. 

Suckle, suk’l, v. to feed with milk from the breast 
and udder, 

Sudorific, si-dd-rif-ik, adj, causing perspiration. 

Sue, si, v. to prosecute; to entreat, 

Sufferance, suf-er-ans, n. endurance ;.. permission. 

Sufficiency, suf-ish’en-si, n. plenty. __- 

Suffocate, suf’S-kAt, v. to smother. : 

Sutras pubihj. cae ee 

si .% & vote; ony. 

Suffragette, suf-ri-jei’, mn, a female advocate of 
women’s franchise, - 

Suifragist, suf-ra-jist, m, an upholder of yotes for 
women, 

Suffuse, su-filz’, v. to spread over. 

guaces suj-jest’, v, to hint; to intimate. . 
gilation, suj-il-i’shun, ». mark from a blow. 

Suicide, siii-sid, x. self murder. 

Suitable, sit’abl, adj. proper; befitting. 

Suite, swét, a body of followers; a set of articles 
of furniture; a series of rooms, 

Suitor, sii’tor, n. a lover; one who sues at law. 

Sulkiness, sulk’i-nes, m. sullenness, : 


BUlpaar pen sul’fur-us, adj. of the nature of 
sulphur, . 

Sultan, sul'tan, n. the monarch of Turkey. ; 
Sultana, sul-ta’na, x. mother, wife, or daughter of 
Sultry, sul’trt, oi Boe owes He sultan. 
Summary, sum‘ir-t, adj. > ®, an abstract. 
Summit, sum‘it, ». top, ; 


Summon, sum’on, v. to call. : 
Sump, sump, ”. pit for receiving fusing metal. 
pire ii sumpt’t-us, adj. costly; rich; splen= 


Sunbeam, sun’bém, ”..a sun ray. . 
Sundial, sun‘di-al, m..an instrument for telling 
the time by means of the.sun’s shadow cast by 


Super, sii’per, m. a.stage supernumerary... : ; 
Superable, sii’per-abl, adj. rion of being. over- 


come, 
erabundance, sii-per-i-bun’dans, adj. mora 
thanenough, she sree. 


_ Supercilious, si-per-sil’i-us, adj. proud; over- 
ae si-per-em'‘in-ent, a4j. eminent in a 
high d (more than is necessary. 
per-er-O-gi'siun, n. 8 doing of 
adj, shallow; on the 


‘Suparfinous, per floo-us, adj. unnecessary. 

Superintendent, sii-per-in-tend’ent, m. an overseer. 
ee -i,.n. excellence; higher 
Superlative, sii-per la-tiv, adj. best; in the highest 


degree. 

sii-per-nat‘ii-ral, adj. miraculous; 
spiritual. prescribed number. 
er-dr-1, adj. above the 
_ Superseription, ‘shun, ®. act of super- 
, scribing ; ee ee ere 

_  Supersede, sii-pér-séd’, v. to displace 
———— sii-per-sens‘ibl, adj. beyond the 


2 patihenans, sii-per-sesh’un, n. 8 eotting aside. 
_ Superstition, si-per-stish’un, 2. belief in suaper- 
“4 natural agents, visions, omens, etc, 
; Superstructure, sii-per-strukt’ ur, nm, stracture 
by above the foundation. 
_ S$upervene, si-per-vén’, v. to happen; to come un- 


, Sii-per-nii’m: 
sai-' 


Hy 
gfe 
é 
fey 
Pye 
: 


_ Supple, sup’l, adj. pliant. 
_ Supplement, sup’lé-ment, m. an appendix; anad addi- 
_ Supplicate, sup-li-kat, v. to entreat; 
so he nee Simei to provide ; 


ee sup-port’abl, adj. that can be sup- 
{epurious. 


Supbosititions, sup-poz-it-ish’ns, adj. imaginary; 
ee tee ee ee 


Seopnehibank sup-ur-4’shun, ”. the forming of pus. 
, 8i-prem‘i-st, n. the condition of being 

supreme. 
sur-charj’, v. to overcharge; ”. an over- 


Surely sur sur’sing-cl, m. a girth for holding a 
; girdle of a cassock. 
gases gur’kot, n, an overcoat. 
’  §urd, surd, ». a quantity incapable of being pre- 
- \ cisely indicated by numbers, or without root. 
_ Surety, shoor’ti, n. one who guarantees; certainty. 
4 surf, 7. foam made by waves. 
‘Surfeit, sur fit, v. to cloy ; 7. excess. 
Surgeon, sur’jun, m, one who practises surgery. 
Surly, sur’l, adj. morose ; a crabbed. 
Surmise, sur- v. to suspect, 
Surmountable, tan moirat ably. adj. capable of 
being overcome. 
‘Surname, sur’nim, ”. family name, 

’ Surpass, sur-p4s’, v. to do better than; to exceed. 
Surplice, sur’plis, n. garment worn by clergymen 
by and ehoristers. 

_ $urpius, sur’plus, n. excess; more than required. 

Surprise, sur: ret al mn, act of taking unawares; 
a 2 
i er, sur-en’der, v. to yield un? toresign. 
Surreptitious, sur-ep-tish’us, adj. done by stealth. 
Surrogate, sur’6-git, 7. a deputy. 
Survey, sur-va’, v. to look; to examine; to mea- 

i sure land; 7. view ; examination. 

Survivor, sur-vi'vor, 7. one who outlives another, 

_ Susceptible, sus-sep’tibl, adj. impressionable; 

: sensitive. 
sus- sieges v. to doubt. 
‘Suspense, sus pens’, nm, uncertainty; an anxious 


Suspicion, 6 sus-pish’on, ». suspecting. —, 
Sustain, sus-tan’, v. to uphold; to maintain; 
Sustenance, sus‘ten-ans, 7. food; esc aiclle 
Suture, si’tir, n. a seam; the sewing up of a 
wound ; joint of the skull. 
si’zé-ran, ”..& paramount ruler or lord. 


_ Swab, swob, n.a mop; v. to with a mop. 
Swaddle, swod’l, v, to swathe. 
; ‘er, swag’er, ov. to brag. 

Swain, swir, 2.8 peasant ; a lover; @ youth. 


4 Swale, swal, ». a shady place. 
7% 


a 
is. += 


By Git yt ee te ee ee 


Penton ret a, _m, a migratory bird; . nto te 


sil'i-Ar-t, adj. above the eye- 
(bearing. 


| Taciturn, tas‘it-urn, adj. reserved; silent. 


ae) eee 


+ nh dh wt a8 showing off. 
. & sho te) 
Sward, swawrd, ”. >. turf; lawn, 
Swarthy, sama ht ad. a dark-skinned, 
Swath, swa mn. & line of grass or co! 
with the scythe. “ si 
Swathe, swith, v. to bind with bandages. 
Sway, — v. to govern; to wield; to infuence: 
nm oa 
or. v. to take an oath; to use profane ; 


Sweat, owt, n, perspiration. 

Sweepstakes, swép’stiks, n,. & sort of private 
lottery on a.race or other contest, 

Swell, swél, v. to dilate; 2. a fop. . 

Swelter, tees D8 v. to suffer from ticle nied 

Swill, , v& to drench; to wash; to drink 


swim’ing-If, adv. as swimming; 
(smoothly. 


; gross. 
Switch, swich, n. a si aoEt twig ig; a movable rail; 

v. isbeat Wik a ere to turn aside by 

switch rail, i 
Swivel, swivel, . a ring that turns on a staple, — ~ 
Swoon, swoon, v. to faint; 2. a fainting fit. x 
Swoop, swoop, v. tosweep down upon, 
Sybarite, sib’4-rit, m. one given to luxury... an oy 
Sycophant, sik’d-fant, n, a fawning flatterer. 
Syllable, sil’d-bl, ». a letter or combination of 

letters forming one sound. 

sil’4-bus, n. a compendium; an outline. 

Syllogism, sil’6-jizm, 2. an argument consisting of 

two propositions anda conclusion.  s_—is 
Sylph, silf, ». a fairy. ss gel 
Sylvan, sil’van, adj. relating to woods. ; 
Symbol, sim’bol, n. an emblem ;_a token; a type. 
Symmetry, sim’é-tri, n. the condition of the aie 

rect proportion of parte. a 


ei ree gave zi-um, 7. banquet of Piloso- 5 
phers; a 
tie, sim-to-mat’ik, adj, relating to symp 
Synagogue, sin’4-gog, n. a Jewish church. 
Synchronise, sing’kr6-niz, v. to cause to occur at 
the same time. 


Syncopate, sing’k6-pAt, as = contract & word; to 
prolong @ note of musi 

Syncope, sing’ké-pé, n. the. omission of letters in 
a word; a swoon. 

Syndic, sin ‘aik, n. a magistrate. 

Synod, sin’od, 7. an ecclesiastical bod 

Synonym, sin‘é-nim, ”. a word having the same 
meaning as another word. 

Synopsis, sin-op’sis, n. a general view or outline... 
Synoptical, sin-op tikl, adj. offering a general view. 

Syntax, sin’taks, n, the proper arrangement vad 
words in sentences, [separate par 

Seotued,. sin’the-sis, mn, making a whole cat, 7 

Syringe, sir'inj, n. an instrument for injecting 
or spraying liquids. en 

Syrup, sir’up, n. sweet juice 

System, sis’tem, . a formulated method; metho- ; 
dical arrangement; the human ovga 


T 


Tabard, tab’ard, . an old-time military tunic. 7 
Tabby, *tab’t, adj, brindled: m. a kind of watered 


silk. 

Tabetaction, tab-e-fak’shun, n, a wasting away.- 
Tabella, ta-bel’A, n. a medicated lozenge. 
Tabernacle, tab’ ér-nak’l, n. place of worship; tent. 
Tabernacular, tab-er-nak’yu-lar, adj. latticed. 
Tabid, tab‘id, adj. wasted by disease. ‘ 
Tableau, tab-l6’, 2. a picture. 
Tableaux vivants, tab’lo vé’vangs, ». human re- 

presentations of pictures y 
Table @héte, ta’bl-dot, n. @ fixed price meal at 

; 


mal 


hotel or restaurant. 
Pewee. ta’bl-land, ». an elevated flat tract — 


and. 
wablet, “tablet, n, & small flat surface for painting 
or writing upon. 

Taboo, ta-boo’, ». a prohibition. 

Tabour, ta’bor, 7. a small drum. 4 
Tabret, ta’ ae n, a small tabour a 
Tabulate, ta b’u-lat, », to arrange in tabular form. 
Tacit, tass-'it, adj. silent; implied, 


Tack, tack, n.@ nail; v, to veer. 


| PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
. “peeing, tak‘ing, v, changing the course of a 
ack, Sf aoperateg for ning wets: 
harness; ship-rigging. 


. Tact. takt, n, put in socia] relationships. 
= Tactics, tak’ 


fare. 
Tactile, “tak’til, adj. susceptible of touch. 
- Pactual, tak’ti-al, adj. see POT 
Tael, tail, n. a Chinese weight. 
‘Zaffeta, taf’é-ta, m, & kind of sillx. 
aftrail, taf’rel, 1: upper part of ship’s stern. 
_ Waggers, tag’ers, n. thin sheet iron. 
+ Gailor, tal-’or, n. maker of men’s clothes. 
wee Maint,” tant, v. to infect; m. corruption; infection. 
Make, tak, v, to acquire: get; 
é Tale, tall, n, & flaky, translucent mineral, 
Talent, talent, n, ability; natural gift; a weight. 
Talesman, ta/lez-man, n, one chosen to supply 
vacancy in jury complement. 
Talion, ta’le-un, 7. the law of retaliation. 
_ Walisman, tal’iz-man, . a charm. 
‘Talkative, tawk’t-iv, adj, loquacious. 
 Wallow, tal’6, n. melted animal fat. 
: bog Sas t na record by notched sticks; v. to 


maton, reay on, n, claw of a bird of prey. 
Talus, ta’lus, n, slope of a rampart, 
~ Talpa, tal’pa, m. a mole, 
: , tam’a-rin, m. & small South American 
— monkey. 
Tambour, tami’boor, n. a small drum. 
Tambourine, tam-boo-rén’, ”. a shallow drum 
rs held in the hand. 
Tamper, tam’per, v. to interfere with. 
. aaa tam’pon, %. a plug. 
Tan, tan . light brown colour; v. to convert 
skins into leather; to beat. 
‘andem, tan’dem, adv. one before the other. 
, , tang, n, a strong taste; tongue of a buckle. 
‘Tangent, tan’jent, ». a line that touches a curve 
without cutting Into it. 
MUSED IO, Dy je-bl, adj. within reach by touch, 
poss! 
Tangle, tin’cl, n. twisted together in confusion. 
Tank, ck, % a& Water container; a military 
“motor vehicle. 
+ tangk’ard, ». a drinking vessel. 
 ‘WPannery, tan’er-i, n. place where leather is tanned. 
_ ‘Tantalising, tan‘tal-Iz-ing, aaj. teasing; torment- 


Tantamount, tan’ti-mownt, adj. equivalent. 
ies ale tin‘trum, nm. an active fit of bad 


tem 

_ Tap, ten, i to strike gently: to pierce; to let out 
aus 5 > ”. a pipe through which liquors are 

‘awn, 

Tape, tip, n. a narrow fillet or band. 

‘Taper, ti’per, n. a small wax candle; v. to dimin- 
ish gradually. 

Tapestry, tap’-es-trf, n. hangings woven and sewn. 

Tape-worm, tap‘wurm, ”. an intestinal worm. 

‘Yapir, ta’pir, n. a thick-skinned quadruped with a 
jong flexible nose. 

Tapis, ti-pd’, . carpet. 

Tappet, tap’et, m. a machine lever, 


“4 


Tappets, tap’pets, . small arms connected with | 


the valves of the cylinder of an engine. 


sug oer | tip’room, ”, room where liquors are 
served 
Tap-root, bap'ro Bok n, the central root. 
Tardy, tar‘d late. 
Tare, tar, 7. "ihewanes weight for cask or bag; a 
Target, tar‘get, ”. 2 mark'to shoot at. (weed. 


Tarilf, tar’if, m. a charge; a duty on exports and 
imports. 
Tarn, tirn, 2. 2 small lake. 
| Warnish, tir’nish, v. to soil; to taint, 
Tarpaulin, tir-paw’lin,-7, tar-covered canvas, 
Tarry, tar-ri, v. to linger; to delay.” 
‘art, tirt, n. an article of pastry; adj. sour. 
goran tar’tan, ”, Scottish plaid pattern. 
Tartuffe, tar-toof’, n, a hypocrite. 
Task, task, 7. lesson; an imposed duty. 
Tassel, tas‘l, n. & punch of sill, 
Taste, tst, v. to partake of; to try the flavour of; 
n, discernment. 
Tatter, tat’er, ”. a rag; v. to tear into pieces, 
Tatterdemalion, tat-ter-de-male’ yun, %. & mgeed 


tattle, tat/l, n. idle gossip; v. to prate. 


Tench, tentch, . a fresh-water fish having 


Tattoo, a n. a Gram and bugle call ob sol. 
diers; designs pricked into the — 


‘Paunt, ties it, v. to deride. URS ar 


Taunt, tawt, edj. tight. 


Teutology, taw-tol-ji, 2. needless qapeti tee 


Tavern, tav’ern, n. a public-house, 


2 , ‘ene. cumceiienuer 4 


+ 


*» 
Taw, taw, n.a marble; -v. to dress white ponte 


Tawdry, taw dri, adj. gaudy. 
Tawny, taw’ni, adj. brownish yellow. cts 
Taxi, or Taxi-cab, 7. a public vehicle. ; 
Taerny, taks-i-der’mi, 2. the art of aeoneres 


axiuiseets taximétr, n. device for ae fares 
on taxis. 
Teacher, téch’er, n. an instructor. 
Teak, teek, n. an East Indian tree. Used largely 
in shipbuilding. 
Team, tém, n. two or more horses. 
Tear, téer, n. water from the eye. 
Tear, tare, ~, to rend. 
a téz, v. to annoy; peep pa ee 
téz'l, n. bur used in cloth dressing. 
Teat, tét, n. the nipple. 
Techni tek‘ni-kl, adj. scientific ; 
an art or a profession. 
Tectonic, tek-ton’ik, adj. relating to building. 
Ted, ted, v. to spread new-mown grass. 
té'di-us, adj. irksome. 
Teom, oe v. to be full. 
‘Teens, ténz, mn. years of age between 12 and 20. 
Teetotal, total, té-t0 tal, adj. abstaining from alcoholic 


Tobtotume té-t’tum, n. a spinning toy. 
, teg’ii-lar, adj. pertaining to tiles. 

Teiary, tela-ri, adj. resembling a web. 

Telepathy, tel’é-path-f, n, thought transmission. 

Telephone, tel-e-phon, n. instrument t transmitting 
the voice tova distance. 

Telephote, tel’é-ft, 2. an electrical instrument for 
reproducingimages of objects at a distance. 

Telescope, tél-es-cOpe, instrument for seeing dis- 
tant objects. 

Telesia, te-le’zhe-a, n. a sapphire; a gem. 


Television, tél-i-vizh’on, m. the process of trans- 


mitting pictures by radio waves. 
Bie Bs tel’er, x. paying officer at a bank; one who 


Telluric, tel-i'rik, adj. relating to the earth. 


Temerarious, tem-e-ra’re-us, adj. rash;  un- 
reasonably adventurous, : e 

Temerity, te-mer’it-f, ». rashness. 

Temper, tem’per, 7, frame of mind: mood; v, to 


moderate; to soften. 
Temperance, tem’ per‘anse, , sobriety. 
Temperate, tem‘perit, adj. moderate. 
Temperature, tem‘per-at-ir, n. condition in aad 
ence to heat or cold. 

Tempestuous, tem-pest’i-us, adj. stormy; ‘violent, 
Temple, temp’l, x. place of worship. 
Templet, tem’piet, x. pattern for moulding. 

, tem’pd, 2. time; rhythm. (spiritual. 
Temporal, tem’po-ral, adj. transient; worldly ; un- 

rary, tem’po-ri-ri, adj, only for a time. 


pertaining to 


Tempo 
Temporise, tem’p6-riz, v. to compromise; todelay, — 


Tempt, tempt,:v. to test; to allure. 

Temulence, tem’ii-lens, ”. intoxication. 

Tenable, ten’i-bl, adj. maintainable; 

Tenacity, ten-as rit- i, n, firmness, 

Tenaculum, te-nak‘i-lum, n. 3 surgical instrument 
for handling veins (rental. 

Tenancy, ten’an-si, n. ‘the holding of property at a 

small 
deeply embedded scales. 

Tend, tend, v. to guard; to watch. 
der, ten’der, n. a fuel car attached to. a loco- 
motive; an offer; adj. soft ;. delicate. 

Tendon, ten’ don, 2, & ligament. 

Tendril, ten’dril, n. spiral shoot of a plant. 

Tenebrous, ten’é-brus, adj. gloomy. 


) Tenement, ten’é-ment, n, & dwelling; an apart-. 


ment. 

Tenet, ten’et, x. opinion: doctrine: principle. 

T ten’iss, . game’ with ball and Tacket, 
played usually under cover; lawn 

Tenon, ten’on; n. piece of timber fitting me 
mortice. ¢ 


Tenor, ten’or, 7. continued course purport: part si 


in music between bass and alto; @ tenor singer. 
Tense, tens, .. time-expressing ‘inflection of a 
T matiee Bes ie rig peor, ing stret 
‘ensile, tén’s capable of be! stretched. 
Tentacle, ten’ta-kl, x. 
ene to grip obiestbe 


a feeler ue ph certain 


. , & limited time: pee or, . 
ma-sant, ™. a hot-tempered ; 

ody, thren’6-df, n. od 

Thresh, thresh, v. to kee ahy mg 


mf wing: to choke. 


Thram, thrum, n. unused ends of of weaver’s yarn: 


us, ter- 

t 3 bret adj, rela the earth. 

‘Terrestrial, ter-es‘tri-al, adj. pertaining to the v. fo Play careivany Sire tie Sieaa 46 
4 arth. . nm. & disease; asong-bird. 


} @ Thrush, 
> Tecrigencns, rij’-e-nus, adj. produced from or | Thrust, thrtst, ? 


— n. excessi i? 3 violence. $23 

_ ‘Terse, 4 > short; Thule, thiil, n. the most northerly part. 

_ Tertian, ter’shi-an, adj. hap; every three Thumscrew, thum’skroo, . an oid insirament of 
. days. {equares of tiles. Lg 

& tes‘el-it, v. to _ down tessellated 


animals. Thondeebols Be ode bolt, shaft of lightning. 
xin’ a 
Ya Tetementery, tes-ta-ment’ar-I, adj. relating to a | Thunderstruck, Oyun’ bie». ah tie 


* meahator, tea- tes-t’tor, n. a man who leaves 4 will. i , thwawrt, adj. crosswise ; ition pose, 
iy Serie oer iixi bed canopy: an earthen pot. vi ore, adj. ting to the la bons 


the leg. ling of 
- Bostity, ‘tes tif. &. to bear wi Tick, tik, click; n. credit; insect; co 
7? tes-tu’de-nal, adj. pe ay oa aad cat ue : 


‘ Ticket, tik’et, n. a card giving t ‘ote holder @ ats 
i a card indicating a price, e 
Testy, test’l, adj. fretful. Tickle, tik’l, v. to please; to titillate, 
‘Tetanus, tet’d-nus, n. cramp in the muscles ; Fp tid. n, flow of the paige BY ee Oe 
t, n. gate 
_ ‘Tether, teth’er, v. to restrain a beast by tying it ings es ev . ; tide 


Tidings, tid’ings, n, news. 

_ .. With a rope; n. tethering rope. Tidy, ti'di, adj. neat; spruce, 

’ otragon, tet’ri-gon, n. a figure with four angles. | Tier, tér, n. a row. . 

- ‘Teutonic, tew-ton‘ik, adj. German. Tierce, térs, n. a 42-gallon cask. 7) 

_ Tew, tew, v. to toil: to work up; to worry. Tift, tif, n. a pettish quarrel, : 
‘ewee, tew’ee, nN. 8 puke ae or pipe. 


Tiffany, tif’an-l, n. a kind of silk. - 


Textile teks’ til, adj. wov: Tiffin, tiffin, n. a sroall meal between breakfast 
EE teks’ti-al, adj. Tolating to or comprised and dinnér— io. India, 


in the ag 3 Tight, tit, adj. firm 
_ Thallium, thal‘i-um, n. a metal resembling lead, Tile, til, n. a small square of baked clay. 
ieee than’s-toid, adj, ghastly; deadly. Tilage, til’Aj, n. cultivation. 
- Thane, tian, n. an Anglo-Saxon noble. Tilt, ti tilt, v. to incline; ”. a thrust. . 
_ Thanks, thanks, n. expression of gratitude, Pith, tilth, 2. depth of soil : ; cultivated land. a 
gcc te vee in. a Straw roof; v. to cover with | Timber, tim’ber, n, building wood. 


. stra) 

5 “Thaw, dase: v. to melt after frost. 
‘Theatre, thé’h-ter, n. a playhouse; place for exhi- 

bitions or lectures; any scene of action. 

 -‘Theave, théy, . a first, year's ewe. 
Theme, thém, n. subject. {sovernment. 
- Theocracy, ine-ok'ra-st, nm. & state of divine yiews to his own in 
_ Theologian, the-6-16'ji-an, nm. one learned in theo- | Timid, tim’id, adj, bashful: 4 faint-hearted. 


logy. ‘Timon, ti‘mon, #. a helm. 
Theology, theol-o-gi, n. the science of religion. , tingk’tir, n,. a solution. if 
, thé’d-rem, 7. @ proposition submitted for | Tinder, tin’ der, ». kindling material. 
Theory, thé’6-rt, n. abstract principles. (proof..| Tinfoil, tin’foil, n. thin leaves of tin. : 
- Therapeutics, thera’pii-tics, m. science of heating. tinj, v. to colour. fsensation. 
- Sperm, eae n. heat unit. 


; 


by 


Timbre, tim’br, ”. quality of tone. 
Timbrel, tim’brel, 1. a kind of tambourine, 
nr tim, measure of Ls. iia fourth dimension . 


Tinge, 
Tingle, ting’gl, v. to impart or feel a thrilling 
thér’mal, adj. pertaining to heat, 


ear tingk’er, n. a mender of tin and metal 
‘Thermostat, ther’mo-stat, . a heat regulator. 
gees thé’sis, n. subject propounded for discus- Tinkle, t tingk’l, v, to make sharp sounds. 


Thespia thesp’-an, adj. relating to traged: Tin aa adi SF a il. Sie 
7 -an, adj. rel y; also y, very sma! 

zoo to Reh aigd generally. Tippet, tip’et, n. small mantle. 
; aeeie Mt, n. & porridge stirrer. 


Tipstaff, tin’staf, n. & constable. 
drunk. 
thik’et, . low, closely set trees or shrubs.- 


Tipsy, tip’si, adj. 
th’eef, n, one who steals, 


Tirade, tir’ad, n, an outburst of abuse. 
- Thief, Tire, tir, v. to weary ; dress. 

| Thievery, thév’er-1, n. theft; roguery. 

h, thi, m. top part of 


Tirret, tir’rit, n. a manacle. 
| Thig 
Thimble, ‘thimb'. n. po enti to protect the 


Tissue, tis’i, v. cloth of gold orsilver; the body’s 
organic structure, 


finger used in sewing. Titania, ti-ta’ne-a, m. the queen of en eae 
‘Think, th’ nf v. to cogitate. Tithe, tith, nm, a tenth part; church ta 
Thistle, this’l, 2. a species of prickly sp the | Titillate, tit’il-at, v. to tickle. 


Title, ti’tl, ”. appellation of rank; right; v. to 
tit’er, v. to laugh restrainedly. (name. 


emblem of Scotlan -| aatter, 
Tittle, tit’l, n. a jot. 


_ Thole, thol, v. to endure ; A hs a 
_ ‘thong, n. & leather strap. , A 


ihe ata ie Bt LM ie eS od seh 
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Tittle-tattle, tit/l-tat’l, m. idle gossip. 

Titubation, tit-yu-ba’shun, . the act of rocking 
to and fro; astumbling; tottering. 

Titular, tit’i-lar, adj. nominal. 


Toast, tost, m. bread browned by heat; a senti- | Tram, tram 


ment; v. to toast bread; to drink to. . 
‘Toboggan, tO-bog’an, ”. a sled for sliding down 
_ snow sicpes, - : 
Tocsin, tok’sin, m. an alarm-bell, » 
Toddy, tod’i, n. sweetened water and liquor. 
Toga, to’g’, n. an ancient Roman mantle, 
Toggle, tog’gl, . a small wooden pin with taper- 


ing ends. 

Toilet, toil’ét, m. the process of washing; 2 
lavatory. : 

Toilsome, toil’sum, adj. wearisome. 

Tokey, t0-ka’, n. an Hungarian wine. 

Token, td’ken, ». a keepsake; a sign. 

zalarebia, ge et Sb adj. capable of being en- 

ured; passable, 

Toll, big mn. tax for right of passage; v. to strike a 

be! 


Tomahawk, tom’i-hawk, x, an Indian hatchet. 

'Yomb, toom, 2. a grave. 

_ Tomboy, tom’boi, n, a romping girl. 

Tome, tom, m. a large book. : 

Tomtom, tom’tom, n.a fiat drum used chiefly by 
natives in India. 

Ton, tun, ”. 2,240 Ib., or 20 cwt. 

Tone, ton, %. sound; quality of voice, 

Tongs, tongs, n. a fire implement. 

Tonic, ton’ik, ». a strengthening mixture. 

Tonsorial, ton-so‘re-al, adj. pertaining to a barber. 

Tool, tool, ». a workman’s implement; one who 

_. 4s utilised by another. 

Poothsome, tooth’sum, adj. palatable. 

Topaz, t0’paz, n. a precious stone. 

Tope, tép, n. a large fish; an Indian tumulus. 

Toper, t0’per, . a drunkard. 

Tophaceous, to-fa’shus, adj. sandy, gritty. 

Topic, top’ik, n. a subject for converse or writing. 

Topography, top-og‘raf-!, n. description of places. 

Topple, top’l, v. to fall. 

Torch, torch, . a light of combustible materia] 
held in the hand. 

Torment, torment, ”. anguish. 

Torment, tor-ment’, v. to torture; to vex. 

Tornado, tor-na’do, m. a very violent storm of 
small extent, 

Torpid, tor’pid, adj. sluggish; dull. 

Torrent, tor‘ent, 2, a swift stream; a rapid out- 

Torrid, tor’id, adj. hot and dry. fpouring. 

Torsion, tor‘shun, n. the act of twisting. 

Torso, tor‘’sd, n. trunk of a statue, 

Tort, tort, n. a wrong. 

Tortile, tort’il, adj. twisted. 

Tortuous, tort’ii-us, adj. winding; twisted, 

Torture, tor’tir, n, excessive pain, : 

.Loss, tos, v. to throw. 

Total, t6’tal, n, the entire sum; adj. complete; 

Totter, tdt‘er, v. to walk unsteadily, 

Touching, tuch‘ing, adj. affecting; pathetic. 

Tough, tuf, adj. tenacious; hardy. 

Tourist, toor‘ist, ». one who makes a tour, 

Tournament, tir‘na-ment, 2. a sporting contest 
for a prize, 

Touse, towz, v. to pull. 

Tout, towt, v. to push for custom. [by a rope. 

Tow, tO, ». combed flax; v, to pull through water 

Toward, ti’ward, adj. apt; prep. in the direction 

Towel, tow’el, x. a cloth for wiping the skin. [of. 

Tower, tow’er, . a high building; a fortress: v, 
to rise high. 

Toxic, tok-sik, adj. poisonous. 

Trace, tras, n. a mark; a footstep: ». to track. 

Trachea, tra’ke-a, n, the windpipe. 

Track, trak, v. to trace; . a road. 

Tract, trakt, m. a space of territory; a small 
religious treatise, 

Tractable, trakt’abl, adj. docile; easy to manage. 

Traction, trak’shun, ». act of drawing. 

Trade, trad, m. business; commerce ;- industry ; 
v. to buy or sell. 

Trade-mark, trid’mark, n. a patented distinguish- 
ing device, ; 

Trade-wind, trid'wind, ». a constant sex-wind. 

Tradition, tri-dish’un, ”. unwritten memorials. 

‘Traduce, tra-dis’, v. to vilify, 

Traffic, traf‘ik, ». trade. [tragic drama. 

Tragedy, traj’é-di, m. a fatal occurrence; a 

Trail, tral, x. a track; v, to track. — 

Train, tran, v. to teach; 7. a line of railway carri- 


. 


ages, 
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Train-oil, tran’oil, 2. oil from the fat of whales. — 
Trail, tre, n. aS raeaeeie: a feature. rit 


Traitor, tra’tor, 2. one who betrays. . 
Traject, tra-jek’t, v. to throw or cast over. 


nh. -car. : . 
Trammel, tram’el, v. tio hamper; to entangle. 
Tramp, tramp, v. to go on foot; n. a vagrant. 


trans-krib’, v. to copy. ~ P 
Transept, eee n. i cross aisle, 4 
Transfer, trans-fer’, v. to convey. 
ion, trans-fig-ir-a’shun, 7. a change of 
fo : 


rm. e 
r trans-fiks’, v. to pierce through, 
Transform, trans-form, v. to alter, 
Transfuse, trans-fiz’, v. to instil. 
Transgressor, trams-gres‘or, m. one who errs; & 
sinner. 
Transient, tran‘sient, adj. fleeting; passing; 


temporary. 
Translate, trans-lit’, v. to interpret; to render into 
another : transf 


ion, -mi-gra’shun, 2, 
from one body or country to another. 


adj. 
of. 
Transmute, trans-mit’, ». to change the substance. 


Transparent, trans-pa’rent, adj. to clear. ~ 
Transpire, trans-pir’, v. to happen; to exhale; 


to emit. ‘tplace. 
Transplant, trans-plant’, v: to re-plant in another — 
Transport, trans-port’, v. to convey. 
Transport, trans’port, 2. rapture; a conveyance, 
Transpose, trans-pdz, v. to interchange. 
Transprint, trans-print’, v. to print in wrong places. 
Transude, trans’iid’, v. to pass through pores. 
Transverse, trans-vers’, adj. crosswise, 
Trap-door, trap’dor, n. a floor door. 


Travail, trav’al, v, to labour in pain; 2. child- 
birth. (journey. 
Travel, trav’el, n, journeying; v. to walk; to 


Trend, trend, n. tendency. r 


to perforate the 

skull; 7”. saw used in trepanning. ; 

Trepidation, trép’i-di’shun, n. state of alarm ; 
trembling. 

Trespass, tres’pas, v. to infringe; to obtrude un- 
lawfully on another’s property, 

Tress, tres, 7, a lock of hair, 

Trestle, tres’l, n. a support, 

Trot, tret, m. allowance for waste, 

Triad, tri’ad, n. three together. [an attempt. 

Trial, tri’al, 2. an examination; a test: a hearing ;. 

Triangle, tri-ang’gl, n. a three-angled figure, 

Triarchy, tri‘ar-kf, n. government by three persons, 

Tribe, trib, n. a race; a family. . 

Tribulation, trib-i-la’shun, 7. distress; severe 
affliction. ; 

Tribunal, tri-bi’nal, 2; a court of justice: 

Tribute, trib’it, n. tax paid by a conquéred coun- 
try; an acknowledgment, Vy laf t 

Trice, tris, 2. an instant. ; : ; 

Trick, trik, n. a dodze: ‘an artifice, 

Trickle, trik’l, vy. to drip. Ay Abadia 

Tricolour, tri‘kul-er, n. a three-coloured flag. 


national flag of France. 


, trig-d-nom’é-trl, m. science of tri- 


» tri-lat’er-al, adj. having three sides. 
« having three letters, 


tri-lit‘er-al, 


of 
Tedd gag hey 
trif‘ong, n. union of three vowels in 
trip'l, adj. threefold. 


tai’pod, #. a three-legged stand. 
Sy es Be gee Ot Sickie ox paintings St 


op, ”, @ slattern ; 
trom-bon’, mo ivaes memnteel twits 


|, 2. orial Pitce, 
te a mem o 
‘ Tropies, trop‘iks, n, the torrid zone. 
Troth, , %, faith; fidelity. 
badour, troo’b4-door, #. a wandering poet of 


. Trouble, trib’l, v. to disturb; to worry. 
_ Trough, trof, n. a long hollow vessel. 
troop, ”. a company. 
trou’zers, m. @ garment with two legs, 
worn from the waist to the ankles. 
troo-s0’, n. a bride’s outfit. 
saver, trd’yver, %. an to recover goods 
wro! ly held. 
_ Trow, trow, v. to presume; 
"Trowel, trow’el, 7, tool for ‘paediing mortar. 
_ ‘Troy- ee, troi’wat, n. system in which 12 oz. 
1 
troo’ant, . a strayer from duty; one who 
stays from school. 
“Truce, troos, 7. temporary peace, 
Truck, truk, n, a hand vehicle; ». to barter. 
Traculent, truk’i-lent, adj. savage; fierce. 
- dla se truj, v. to jog along. 
Trug, trug, ». gardener’s basket. 
Truism, troo’izm, 2. an a 
_ Trumpery, trump’er-i, n. rubbish. 
- Trumpet, trump’et, 7. ‘a brass musical wind instru- 
; ment; v. to proclaim loudly. 
| Truncate, trungk’at, v. to cut off. 
cheon, trun’shun, 2. a club; a bludgeon. 
| Brundle, trand’l, v. to roll. 
Truss, trus,'”. a supporting Capen for ruptures ; 
bundle of hay; », to pack cl 
, trust, n. credit; faith; e's soll 
trooih, ”. fact: " reality + fidelity. 


“tropical disease- 
_ Tubular, ta bilar, Jar, adj. tubiform. 
- ‘Tucker, *tuk’er, n. a kind of “oi. 


| agree eine S ee rt as 


Li 


[truth. 
a@ self-evident 
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Tuit-hunter, cag eage: 
courts celebrities iia 


a two-wheeled “eae = = 
— ‘the kind of cart used for co: 
h Revolutionary prisoners to rene 


a 
veying French 


Tumid, ti’mid, adj. swollen. 

amu smu uproar; ‘commotion. id 
i-mi-lus, n. a grave mound ; ea 

eee cones meg 

y @ musical st x 


tun‘el, 
tin’, 2. 
head-dress. 


* 
ms 


Turmoil, tur’ moil, n, uproar; trouble ; disorder. 
Turmoosk, turn’k6t, m. one who turns from prin- 


turn’pike, 7. a fond’ on wich ate oll. 
Turpitude, tur’pit-iid, 2. baseness. (gates. 
Turret, tur’et, 7. a little tower. 

tusk, n. a protruding Miao of boar, aod 
elephant. f 


Tweed, twed, n. me kind of cloth om a 
‘Tweezers, twi n. emall pulling out 
Twiddle, twid-l, v. to fidget with. — (hairs. 
Twilight, twi'lit, n. dusk. 


ec ribbed fabric; ». to weave in dingo- 


Twin, twin,.. a pair; one of avo bor at a birth, 
Twinge, twinj, v. to feel a darting pain, 
Twinkle, twingk’l, cata sparkle. 


Tswallows. 

@ tremulous noise, as. 

tim’pan, 1. @ ter’s frame on which 

sheets are 1a laid for printing. 

Tympanum, tim’pa-num, 7. drurn of the ear. | 
Type, tip, 2. printing letter; anemblem ; a model. 
Sede a tip’ri-ter, n. a writing machine, 
Typist, ti’pist, n. user of a writing machine. 
Tyranny, tir'an-f, n. oppression; cruelty. 
Tyre, tir, 2. the Outer band or cover of a wheel. 
Tyro, tir’o, n. & T. 


U 


Uberty, yu'ber-te, n. abundance, 
Ubiquity, t-bik’ wit-t, n. omnipresence, 
Udder, ud’er, n. maromary glands, 
Udometer, yu-dom’e-ter, rainfall-measuring 
eT ne 
Ugly, ug’li, adj. disagreeable to the eye; rcs 
Uitlander, Wit'lan-der, n. Outlander (Dutch. 
Ukase, Tike. n, & Russian decree, 
Ulcer, ul’ser, 2. a sore. 
Ulna, ul’na, 7. one of the two long bones of the 
forearm. 
Ulster, ul’ster, n. a kind of overcoat. 
Ulterior, ul-té’ri-or, adj. farther; lying beyond. 
ey ul’ tim-at, oe. ri farthest. 
Ultra, ultra, ew extre 
ie, abbisrabreer, adj. beyond the seas. 
Ultramontane, ul-tra-mon’ tan, adj. beyond the. 
mountains. ae 
Ultra-violet rays, . healing emanations. 
Uitroneous, ul-trd’ne-us, adj. spontaneous, 
Ululation, u’lu-li-shun, 7. act of howling, 
Umbel, um’bel, 2. head of a flower. 
Umber, umber, adj. a brown colour. 
Umbles, um’biz, n. a deer’s entrails. 
Umbrage, um’ “praj, m. resentment; leafy shatle. 
Umpire, um’pir, 7. one who decides a dispute: 
one who adjudicates in a game. 
ed, un-ad-mon‘isht, sree not cau- 
tioned. 
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- Upsiales, as Wait adv. unexpectedly. 

- Unbecoming, un-be-kum‘ing, . indecorous, 
Unbend, un-bend’, y. to relax, lindecent. 
 ‘Unblushing, un-blush’ing, adj. without shame. 
Uncanny, un-kan-t, adj, weird. [canons. 


Uneial. 
_ Uneiform, un’si-form, adj. hook shaped. 
_ Unele, ung‘id, n. a father’s or mother’s brother, 
_ _Uncongenial, un-kon-je’ni-al, adj. not congenial. 
_ Uneonscionable, un-kon’shun-abl, adj. unjust; 
___ unreasonable. a 
Unconstrained, un-kon-strane’d, adj. voluntary. 
Uncouth, un-kooth’, adj. awkward; rude; un- 
E. mannerly. 5 : 
Unction, ungk’shun, . act of anointing ; a fervour. 
5 ee aren ee an ‘bold, courageous. 
ae - er, un’der, prep. beneath. + ri 
_ ‘Underarm, un-der-ém’, adj. in cricket, bowling 
_ __ in which the arm is not raised above the head. 
=| ~“Undeasa, un’-der-g6’, v..to endure; to pass 


ough, 
_ Undergraduate, un-der-grad’ii-at, n, a student who 
 __ has not taken his degree. : 

_ Undergrowth, undergro’th, m. shrubs growing 
“«S below trees, ? 
_ Underhand, un’der-hand, adj. secret. 

d Underling, un’der-ling, nm. an under agent. 


Und @, un-der-min’, v. to dig under: to 


vr injure secretly. {from Leneath. 
F _Underpin, un-der-pin’, v. to prop. up; to support 
_ Undershot, un-der-shot’, adj. moved by water 
* passing beneath a water-wheel. 
sy Understand, un-der-stand’, v, to comprehend. 
_ Understrapper, un‘der-strap-er, , one performing 
 __ inferior duties. [funerals. 
~ Undertaker, un-der-tak’er, n. one who manages 
= (ee ee, un‘der-wurld, n. the home of depart- 
ed souls. 
- ‘Underwrite, wn-der-rit’, v. to insure. 
Undeserved, un-de-zervd’, adj, not merited. 
_ ‘Undulate, un‘dii-lat, v. to move in wave-like 
SF manner; to cause vibration, (biguity. 
_ Unequivocal, un-e-kwiy’o-kal, adj, without am- 
_ Uneveniful, un-e-vent‘ful, adj, devoid of interest- 


ae 


; 
"y 
» 


# ing events, : 

‘Unfailing, un-fa‘ling, adj. inexhaustible. 

Unfaithful, un-fayth’ful, adj. not true to promise 
or vows; unworthy of trust. 

Unieeling, un-feel’ing, adj. insensible to the feel- 
ing of others; hard; cruel. 

_ Unfledged, un-flejd’, adj. immature. 

7 ‘Unguent, ung’gwent, n. an ointment, 

- Ungulate, ung’gi-lit, ad? belonging to the class 

: of animals having hooves. 

 Unhallowed, un-hal’dd, adj, unholy. 

_ Unicorn, ii’ni-korn, m. fabulous monster. 

Uniflorous, ti-ni-fld’rus, adj. one-flowered,. 

Uniform, i‘ni-form, ”. regimental dress livery ; 
adj, undeviating. ie 

ee, Ueni-lit’er-el, adj. affecting only one 
side, 


Union, “tn’yun, ®. concord; unity; harmony; 
agreement. 

bows, el t-nip’ar-us, adj. producing one at a 
uy 


Unique, fi-nék’, adj. alone in kind; without equal. 
Unison, ii’nis-on, m. concord. 


Unit, init, m. a single thing; the least whole 
numbe: 


i na 
Unity, i’ni-tt, m. concord; agreement in aim. 
Univaive, ii’ni-valy, ». a shell with only a single 


valve, 
Universe, iin’l-vers, n. the whole system of created 
things, {of sounds, 


Univocal, i-niy’d-kal, adj, of one meaning; unison 
Unjust, un’just, adj. unfair, contrary to justice. 
Unless, un’les, conj. if not, except... Cuntidy. 
Unkempt, un-kempt’, adj. uncombed; rough; 
Unman, un-man, v, to dishearten 3. to deprive of 
: manly qualities, : 
eee un-mit’e-ga-ted, adj. not lightened 
~ ___ in effect, 
Unnerve, un-nerv’, v. to deprive Of nerve; to 
weaken, ‘ 
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Unparliamentary, un-par-l-ment’ar-t, adj. opposed 
paras 


ted, un-so-fis’ti-ka-ted, adj. pure, 


simple. : os 
Unsullied, un-sulid, adj. pure; unspotted. 
Unthankful, un-thangk’ful, adj. not grateful; 

unwelcome, al 


Dpas, i’pas, . a tree with poisonous sap. 
Upbraid, up-brad’, v. to reproye; to reproach, 
Upheaval, up-héy’al, n. a heaving up. : 
Uphill, up‘hil; aaj. difficult; rising. = 
Uphold, up-hold’, v. to maintain: to hold up. 3 
Uphi > up-hol’ster-er, m. one who supplies 
furniture. : 

Lee 

ppish, up’pish, adj. sno’ > assuming. 
Uprighiness, up ‘rit-nes, n. integrity ; erectneéss. 
Uproar, up‘ror, %. disorder; clamour. , 
Upset,-up‘set’, v. to overthrow; to discompose. 
Upshot, up’shot, 2. the end; the conclusi 
Upstart, upstart, n. a parvenu. 
Urban, ur’ban, adj. relating to a city. 
Urbane, ur-ban’, adj. polite; courteous, ae 
ee ee ®, @ mischievous child; an elf: 

& ehog. : 

Urdu, oor’doo, . the Hindustani language. 
Urgency, ur‘jen-si, 2. pressing necessity. am 
Urine, i‘rin, m. waste fluid secreted by the 


kidneys, 
Urn, urn, n. a base. 
Ursiform, ur’si-form, adj. bear-like, 
Usage, ii'saj, x. custom; treatment. 
Usance, yu‘zans, %. use; interest on money. _ 
Usher, ush’er, . doorkeeper: under- teacher ; 
one who conducts persons to seats, as in church. 
or of amusement. 
Ustulation, us-tu-la’shun, ”. burning; seorching. * 
Usual, t’zhi-al, adj. customary. 
Usufruct, ti’si-frukt, x. temporary use of property. 
Usurp, i-zurp’, v. to seize and hold illegally. ' 
Ceaay, “Rhee, m. excessive interest for money 
ent. ‘ 
Utensil, i-ten’sil, n. a vessel; an implement, 
Uterine, ii’ter-in, adj. born of the same mother by 
@ different father: relating to the womh, 
Utilise, -ti-liz, v. to employ. 
Utility, G-til’it-i, n. usefulness; profit, 
Utmost, ut’most, adj. extreme. 
Utopian, yu-to’pé-an, adj. imaginary, visionary. 
Utricular, -trik’i-lar, j. containing little 
bladders or cells. oN ok 
Utter, ut‘er, v. to speak; adj. extreme; farthest, 
Uveous, ii’ vé-us, adj. grape-like. [wife. 
Uxorious, ugz-6'ri-us, adj. unduly devoted to = 
Vacant, va’kant, adj. empty. 
Vacate, va-kate’, v. to lease; to surrender posses- 
sion of, : {tion. 
Vaccination, vak’sin-a’shun, n. protective inocula- 
Vachery, vash’-er-f, n. a cow pen; a dairy. . 
Vacillate, vas’il-dt, v. to waver. 
Vacuum, vak’i-um, n. an empty space. : 
Vade mecum, vi’de-me-kum, ». a pocket. com- 
panion or note-book,. : PNT 
Vafrous, va’-frus, adj. sly ; cunning ;. crafty. 
Vagabond, vag’i-bond, ». a vagrant: an idle per-. 
Vagary, vi-ga’ti, n. a freak; a whim, [son. 
Vagrant, va’grant, 7. an idle wanderer, 
Vague, vig, adj. indefinite. ‘ 
Vaiance, val’ans, ». bed drapery. 
Vale, val, n, a valley, (adj. bidding farewell. 
Valedictory, val-e-dikt’d-rt, n. a farewell adcress ; 
Valet, val’é, m. personal servant to a gentleman. 
Vaistudinarian, val-é-tii-din-a’ri-an, 2. a person of 
infirm health; one who fusses about. fis 
health. 
Valiant, val’i-ant, adj. brave: heroic. 
Valid, val’id; adj. legal; regular; sound, 
Valise, val-és’, n. travelling bag. 
Vailey, val’t, . a plain lying between hills, 
Vallum, val’um, 2. a rampart. 
Valour, val‘or, 2. courage : bravery. 
Valuable, val’i-abl, adj. possessing value, 
Valve, valv, 7. cover to an aperture, 
Vamp, vamp, v.to mend: 
accompaniment ; 
leather of shoe; 
sexual attractions, 


to flirt with; 1.° upper 


to improvise an 


& woman who exploits her 


73 


Lay 


~ fT, 


ier 


watihana BreTiS NAR 
bal Ringe mes bty Se nf venaine conform 


be ore ver joos, n. juice of green fruit. 
Vermicelli, ver-mi-chel-i, 

made from flour. z “Tong vie 

Vermicular, oe -mik’d-lar, adj, worm “like, 


a ney A 
of an army. 
van'ish, °. to fade or dissolve away; to 


ri-kds, adj. enlarged; 
Erteet, n diterence; 


Vespers, ves’pers, #1 . evening 
yest wach behing auton the: to a : 
ves a v. othe: 

in possession. 5 
Vestibule, vest'ib-al, ». entrance hall, corridor, or. 
Vestige, vest’ij, n. a trace. 

, ete. Vestry, ves’tri, n. tia whieh urea 
vas’e-lin, n, petroleum feily. ments are kept and church officials Ineet; 
vas‘al, n. a retainer. the assembly of church officials. 
vast, adj. ; immense. Vesuvian, ves-ii'vi-an, 7. a kind of match. 

t, m. a large vessel for holding liquor. Venn atten one who has served Jong; 


va-tis’in-at, ». to foretell. 
adeville, vO'di-vil, n. a song; an entertainment, Votettuers, Net erica adj. pertaining to the 
curing of diseases of animals; - n, 2 practitioner — 


ault, vawlt, n.atomb; »v. to leap. 
vawnt, ”. a boast: ¥ ig this art. : 
vé'to, n. Ha Sieh ge power of rejection, ; 
veka, ¢ Ab hears to annoy... 
Viable, Wabi, adj, T acsitie of enethg: tne 
Viaduct, vi’d-dukt, n. a bridge-like nga 
a valley and uniting with oa bs 


end. 
Vial, tat ”, a small bottle. 
vilands, n, food; victuals, 
vioeete, vi’brat, v. to oscillate, [clergyman, 
Vicar, vik’ar, #. substitute: deputy; a parish 
Vice, vis, n, wickedness; a blemish ; a screw-press,. 
Vice-consul, vis- kon‘sul, mn, one acting for a Consul. 
Vicegerent, vis-jé’rent, adj. acting eh 


vee étBt, 9 v. to live with little mental or 


wena vel 2 (8’ahun, n. plant life. 
, é-hé’mens, n. impetuosity: violence. 
- —— id, 6 caning may Mins of convey- 


SNUG. Val. covering tor the face; anything that 

euetais un Ose: : s disguise 

- ‘Vein, yan, n. a blood-vessel; a streak: a current. 

Veldi, velt, n. a South African grassy plain. 
vel’ik-at, twitch. 


* 


a: 


Vicious, vish’us, adj. wicked ; 

Vicissitude, vi-sis’it-fid, 7. change; t 

Victim, vik’ tim, 2. one who is piv are OF deluded. 

Victor, vik’tor, nm. conqueror, 

Victuals, vit’lz, n. food. 

Vide, vi “dé, imperf. of verb, see. 

Viduons, vid’ ti-us, adj, widowed. 

Vie, vi, v. to contend. 

Vengeance, Vigesimal, yi-jes‘im-al, adj. twentieth. 

Venial, vé’ni-al, adj. ” pardonable. Vigil, vij‘il, 1. a watching in the night, 

' Venison, ven’i-zn, . the flesh of the deer. Laer! vij‘il-ant, adj. watchful; alert. ‘ 
Venom, ven’om, ”. poison. ignets, vin-e,'a. 0 sinall engraving oF all 

_ Venous, vé’nus, adj. pertaining to veins, photo portrait. 

Vent, vent, n. an air opening; escape. Vigour, te iad n, strength; energy; force. | 

vent‘age, . a sirall opening. Viking, vi‘king, n. an old Scandinavian pirate 

; Wentilation, ven-til-a’shun, 7. State of being | Vile, vil, pe Binge base; mean; wicked. [leader, . 


ted. vil'é-fi, v. to defame; to slander, 
‘Ventral, ven’ tral, adj edi. pertataiziy: to the belly. Villa, vil’A, n. suburban residence, 
ss yent’rikl, ”. a smali opening in an animal 


Village, vil’4j, n. a small group of houses forming - 
""Wentellogaism, ven-tril’é-kwizm, . the art of 


a social unit. -% 
Villain, vil’ Fa] n. a scoun 

uttering sounds as if they came*‘from other 

places or persons. 


undrel. 
Villenage, vil’en-4j, n. a kind of servitude that 
- Venture, vent’ir, 7. an enterprise; v. to hazard.” 


existed in the Middle Ages, is 
Vindicate, vin’di-kat, . to defend; to maintain, 

= — nm. place where an action can be’ 

rought, 


Vindictive, vin-dik’tiv, adj. desiring revenge. 
_Yeracity, eh arc entr n. 3 truth; sincerity. 


- Venal, = 

; Yend, vend, v. to 
Vendor, ven‘dor, is one who sells, 
Veneer, ve-nér’, n. a thin surface of superior wood 
over an inferior; surface show; v. to overlay. 
’ Venerable, ven’er-abl, adj. worthy of reverence. 


Vinegar, vin‘e-gar, m, culinary acetic acid. 
Vineyard, vin’yard, ~. field where grapes are 


-an‘da, m. an open portico. grown. 
Verbal, ve ver’bal, Sony by word of mouth; oral. Vintuer, vint’ner, n. a wine dealer, “oe 
' Verbatim, ver-ba tim, adv. word for word. Viola, vi-6-la, n. a tenor violin. Pe 


Violate, vi’o-late, r. to disobey; to transgress, _ 

Violence, vi’d-lens, 7. force. 

Violin, vio-lin, 7. a fiddle. 

Vicloneello, vé-d-lon-chel’d, n. a double-baas viol. 

Viverous, vi'per-us, adj. malignant; venomous. — . 

‘Virago, vi-ra’go. n. & termagant; a violent-tem- 
pered woman. 5 

A ao ver’jin, n, @ chaste maiden, , 

Virginal, ver’jin-al, adj, maidenly; ”. an old . 
keyed instrument, 4 

! Virgule, ver’giil, #. a small rod; a comma. 


Verse verj, 2. border; yer 
\Verger, verj‘er, m. a secon a cathedral 


beadle. 
Verity, ver'if-!, v. to confirm. 
| Verisimilitude, ver-i-sim-il’ it-aid, n appearance. of 
truth; probability. 


a 
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Viridity, vir-id’it-f, m. greenness. 
‘irile, vir’il, adj. strong; manly. 


be + 
_ Virtu, ver’too, ”. objests of art and antiquity; 


love of such things. 


4 Virtual, vir to-al, ad in effect. 
; e, verti, %. m ( 
_ Virtuoso, ver-ti-d’zo, n. one devoted to objects of 


worth; purity: duty. 
virtu ; a skilled musician, painter, etc. 
Viralent, vir'fi-lent, adj. malignant. 
Virus, virus, n. contagious matter. 


- Visage, viz'aj, n. the face; the countenance. 


Vigosres is’er-A, ”. the bowels. 
iscid, vis‘id, adj. sticky. 
isible, viz’ibl, adj. perceptible. _ 3 
Vision, vizh’un,' ”. the sense of seeing; anything 
seen; a dream. : 
Visit, vizit, v. to attend; to pay calls on. 
Visor, vi’sor, . the mask portion of a helmet, 
Vista, vis'ti, . a view through an avenue. 
Visual, vizh’ii-al, adj, pertaining to sight. 
Vital, vital, adj. relating to life; essential. 
Vitamin, vit-a-min, ». substance essential in foods 
to normal nutrition and growth. 
Vitiate, vish’i-at, v. to corrupt; to annul. 
Vitreous, vit’re-us, adj, Zlass-like. : 
Vitriolic, vit-ri-ol’ix, adj. bitter; sharp; acid. 
Vituperate, vi-ti’per-at, v. to abuse. 
ivacity, vi-vas‘it-t, n. animation. 
ivid, viv‘id, adj. bright; striking. . 
Viviparous, vi-vip’ar-us, adj. producing young 
ive. {animals. 
Viviseetion, viv-i-sek’shun, ”, dissection of live 
Vixen, viks’en, n. a female fox; a spiteful woman. 
Vizard, viz’ard, 2. a mask. 
Vizier, vi'zér, x. Turkish official, 
Vocal, yo‘kal, adj. having, or uttered by, 8 voice. 
Vocalist, vO‘kal-ist, m. a singer. 
Vocation, v6-ki’shun, ». occupation; trade. 
Vociferous, vo-sif‘er-us, adj. noisy; clamorous, 
Vogue, vog, n. fashion; common use. 
Voice, vois, x. uttered sound. 
Void, void, adj. empty; . vacancy. 
Volant, vo'lant, adj. flying. 
Volatile, vol’d-til, adj. flighty; evaporating 
quickly. z 
Volcano, vol-ki’no, n, a burning mountain. 
Voles, vols, rodents, including water rats, 
Volition, yO-lish’un, ”. will-power. 
Volley, voli, , a simultaneous discharge of fire- 
Volt, volt, 2. unit of electro-motive force. [arms. 
Voluble, vol’ti-bl, adj. fluent of speech, 
Volumé, vol’im, . dimension; quantity; a book. 
Voluntary, vol’un-ti-i, adj. of free choice. 
Voluhteer, vol-un-tér’, v. to offer; m. one who 
serves voluntarily. 
Voluptuous, ve-lup‘tii-us, adj, sensual. 


_ Vomit, vom‘it, v. to throw up. 


Voodoo, voodoo, n. negro witchcraft, 

Voracity, vo-ras‘it-i, ». greediness. 

Vortex, vor'teks, n. whirlpool. (service. 

Votary, vO'ti-ri, m. one devoted to a pursuit or 

Vote, v6t, x. the expression of choice; suffrage ; 
v, to select by voting. 

Votive, yo'tiv, adj. given by vow. 

Vouch, yowch, v. to attest. 

Vouchsafe, vowch-sif’, v. to deign; to grant, 

Vow, vow, ®, & sacred promise to perform a certain 
act; v. to make such a promise. 

Vowel, vow’el, ”. a simple open sound; one of the 

¥, five Neat * i, 0, Be 

0 » VOi'ij, m. a journey by sea, 

Valeanise, vul’kan-iz, ». to combine with sulphur. 

Vuigar, vul’gar, adj. low; coarse; common, 

Walterabies vul’ner-abl, adj. capable of being in- 
ured, 

Vulpine, vul’pin, adj. concerning the fox, 

Vulture, vul’ture, n. carrion-eating bird. 

Vying, vi'ing, v. emulating; competing. 


WwW 


Wadding, wod’ing, ». soft cotton material used for 
stuffing 


Waddie, wod’l, v. to walk like a duck, 

Wade, wad, v. to walk in water. 

Wadi, wod’t, n, a valley containing the bed of a 
mountain river, usually dry in summer. 

Water, wa’fer, n. a thin cake; a little round pasty 
substance formerly used in sticking letters, 

Watt, woft, v. to float. 

Wag, wag, v. to move from side to side; 7. a wit. 

Wage, waj, , pay for service: v. to carry on, 

Wager, wa‘jer, n. a bet. : 


a) ipa See ey eo ee 


| Waif, waf, n. a homeless - 
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Waggon, wag’on, ”. a four-wheeled vehicle for 


conveying goods. {found ownerless. 

Wail, wal, n. a cry of lament; v. to lament. — 

Wain, wan, ”. a waggon. wat ica’e 

Wainscot, wan’skot, 2. a wooden wall lining. 

Waist, wast, 7. the part of the body immediately 
above the hips, 

Waiter, wa’ter,m.anattendant. _ 

Waits, wates, m. members of a musieal band who 
play and sing in the streets at Christmas time. 

Waive, wav, v. to relinquish. {waken, 

Wake, wak, 7, a watch; track of a vessel; v. to 

Wale, wal, n. a streak caused by a stripe; a ridge 
in cloth. J 

Walk, wawk, v. to proceed by footsteps; 7. gait. 

Wallet, wol’et, 2. a small bag; a knapsack. 

Wall-eye, wawl'i, n. a white, or blind, eye, 

Wallop, wol’op, v. to flog. : _ lin vice. 

Wallow, wol'6, v. to roll about, as in mire; to live 

Walnut, wal’nut, 2. tree and its nut. 

Waltz, wawlts, ». a round dance. 

Wan, won, adj. pale. = 

Wand, wond, ”. aslender stick ; a rod of authonity. 

Wander, won‘der, v. to rove. 

Wane, wan, v. to decrease; mn, decline. 

Want, wont, ». condition of need. : 

Wanton, won’tun, adj. loose; frolicsome; licen- 

War, wawr, n. = = pose) fe pass. [tious. 

Warble, wawr’bl, v. * Z 

Ward, waw’rd, pee: person under guardianship ;" 
custody; v. to guard. ; 

Wardage, wawr'daje, n. money paid for services 
of policemen as watchmen. 

Warden, wawr'dn, », a guardian, a keeper. _ 

Wardrobe, wawrd'réb, ”. a place for storing 
clothes in; apparel. 

Ward-room, wawrd‘toom, 7. officers’ mess-room 
on a warship. 

Were, wir, x. merchandise ; goods. 

Wariare, wawr fare, n. hostilities; war. 

Warily, wa'ril-i, ady. cautiously. 

Warm, wawrm, adj. moderately hot, 

Warn, wawrn, v. to caution. if 

Warp, wawrp, n. the lengthwise yern in a weayer’s 
loom; v. to twist; to pervert. 

Warrant, wor’ant, m. security; writ; v. to guaran- 
tee; to justify. 

Warren, wor’en, #2. ground where rabbits burrow. 

Wart, wawrt, n. a hard excrescence on the skin, 

Wary, wa'ri, adj. cautious ; 5 

Wash, wosh, v, to make clean with water. ; 

Wash-board, wosh’bord, n. board round the bot- 
tom of the walls of a room: a rubbing board. 

Washer, wosh’er, 7. a ring for lessening friction. 

Washing, wash’ing, ». clothes sent to a laundry. 

Washy, wosh’i, adj. watery; feeble. 

Waspish, wosp’ish, adj. pettish; snappy. 

Wassail, wos’al, #, spiced liquor, 

Waste, wast, ». unnecessary loss: refuse. 

Wasirel, wayst’trel, m. refuse; a profligate. 

Watch, woch, v. to keep a look out; 2. an instru- 
ment for indicating the time; the act of 
keeping watch. 

Watchet, wot’chet, adj. a shade of blue. | 

Watchword, woch’werd, n. password; motto. 

Water, waw’ter, v. to pour water; to irrigate: 2. 
transparent liquid. I 

Water-colour, waw’ter-kul’ur, ”. colour, which, 
to be applied, must be diluted with water. 

Waterhen, waw’ter-hen, 7. the gallinule; a water 

Waterman, waw’ter-man, ”. a boatman. [fowl]. 

Water-melon, waw’ter-mel-un; 2. a luscious fruit. 

Waterproof, waw’ter-proof, ». an article rendered 
impervious to water. [waters gather. 

Watershed, waw’ter-shed, ». a district where 

Waterspout, waw’ter-spowt, ”. a whirling column 
of water spouting into the air. 

Wattle, wot'l, n. a twig; a hurdle, : 

Wave, wav, ”. a moving swell of water: an undula- 
tion; v, to make undulatory movements. 

Wave-length, wav’length, n. term used in wireless 

Waver, waver, v. to hesitate. {telegraphy. 

Waxen, waks’en, adj. wax-like. 5 

Waybill, wa’bil, n. a list of passengers and goods - 
in a public conveyance. 

Wayfarer, wa’fir-er, n. a traveller. : 

Waylay, wa-la’, v. to attack from ambush. { 

Wayward, wa’werd, adj. froward; wilful. 


Weak, wék, adj. feeble. 
Weal, wél, ». welfare. i ve 
Wealth; welih, n. riches. — .. [a child. © 
Wean, wén, v. to alienate; to discontinue suckling 


' n. gravity; heaviness; importance, 
Weir, n, # dam in a ri 
Re eats . ‘@ river or stream to raise 


pecacere frame turning on an axis. 
{ hwél’bar-6, n. 2 one wheeled hand- 
Wheelwright, hwél’rit, n. a maker of wheels and 


Wheere hhwez, v. to breathe heavily. 
hwehn, v. to overwhelm. 
Ip, hwelp, 2, a puppy. 
— hwar-az’, adv. considering; when in 
‘ac’ 
ct arc ei ret,.v..to trouble; to » 
hwer't, n. a shallow boat. thu 
hong to sharpen. 
hweth’er, pron. which of the two? 
Wretscone ng nh A n. a sharpening tool. 
. Whey, hwey, . the residue after removal of 
curd from milk in the process of cheese 


f wif, n, % puff of air or smoke. 
( hwif'l, v. to scatter; to talk foolishly. 
‘Whilom, hwi’lom, adv. at one time; formerly. 


win, » 

, hwin’i, v. to neigh. 

hwip, 7. a lash with a handle; v, to lash. 
Whip-hand, bwip’-hand, x, to obtain mastery over. 

hwer, %. a sound. 

Wai, hwerl, v. to revolve quickly. 
Whirlwind, hwerl’wind, ”. a rotating wind. 

‘ hwisk, n, a kind of brush ; v. to beat, as an 


‘Whiskey, hwis’kt, n, spirit made from barley. 
‘Whisper, hwisp’er, <, LO SpeaktOe BOWE, 

Rabie Lvist, na Gand ganic. 

Whistle, 1, v. to make a shrill noise, 


_) Whitewash, hwit’wosh, ®, te cout with lime-water: 
Whither, » bwvith er, adv. where; ae a 
wit-lo, m. pairiful nn 


| Whittle, Eric wih» tie ni 


mo NG 


hwiz, n, a hissing TOF h 
Whole, hil, n. total. 
esale, hols, adj, borin lie annie 


Wicket, wik’et, 2. 

wien, — my v. to broaden. 
Ow, W ”.a woman whose husband is dead, 

Widower, wid’ 6-er, . a man whose wif 

Width, width, n. breadth. " per 


Wince, gd is ‘to flinch, 
Winch, winsh, 2. a crank; Bobs ca! apparatus, a 
wind, ". a Cutrent of + eya 

wind fi, nh, the difference between a 
6 diameter and that of a ball. - ? 
ind-bend, ‘adj. detained by contrary winda): 
‘fawl, 1. @ unexpected good 


wre wind-gawl, n. tumour on a horse’ s fet- 


Bes” 
-sheet, wind’ ing-shét, 7. shroud, : , 
wind’lass, 7. a weight-ralsing mace 
sow ae wind’é, ning for light. 
nN, a Ope! ‘or lig! 
Window-sash, win’dé-sash, m. frame in which 
glass is set. 
Windpipe, wind’pip, n, the trachea. - 
Windward, wind’ werd, adv. towards the wind, 
Wine-bibber, win’ bib-er, n. a great wine-drinker. 
Wie, saa, ta me used in flying ; | v 


wir, i, a thread of meta’ 


ratesty, 
W: wir pool-er, n, on intriguer ; one who 
Wiry, wir, adj, tong: {controls secretly. 
Wise, wiz, adj. Rovner Just. 
Wiseacre, wiz’ik-er, n. one who assumes wisdom. 
Wish, wish, n. desire. 
Wisp, wisp, n. bundle of straw or hay. 
Wistful, wist’ful, adj. attentive. 
Wit, wit, n. ready sense 
Witch, wich, n. a woman of supposed magical 
power. 
Witchery, wich’er-i, x. enchantment. 
Withdrawal, with-draw’al, . a moving or taking 
Withe, with, n. a willow twig. (back, 
Wither, with’er, v. to dry up ; 
Withers, with’erz, n. the neek-joint of a horse, -* 
Withhold, with-hold‘, 7. to hold back. J 


Withstand, with-stand’, 0: 0 Opposes 


Withy, with’i, n, 2 species: of willow. 

Witless, wit’lés, adj. stupid; without sense. ; 
Witness, wit’nes, 7, ome who bears testimony, — 
Witticism, awit'te- sizin, 7. a brilliant prac y 

Wizard, w . %. & sorcerer; a conjure: 

accor Woh ». to move unsteadily ht side te 
side 

Woe, wo, . grief; sadness. 

Womanhood, woom “an-hood, nw the condition of 
being a woman. 1 


‘| Wonder, wun’der, ”. surprise. 


Wont, wont, a accustomed. 


wir-‘les, 7. phere for wriseless by 


Oe, a 


Let 


i] 


fe 


t 
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Wood, w 


Worry, wir't, 2. trouble; 


Wonted, wont’ed, adj. customary. 

Woo, woo, v. to make love to. _ 

ees , see Hoe a ree gees forest. 

Woodcut, wi ut, 1. & Wi raving. 

‘Wooden, wood’en, adj. made of wood; stupid. 

Woodiand, wood'land, n. forest land. 

Wooer, woo’er, 7. a lover. ' 

Wool, woof, n. weft. 

Wool, wool, 7. the hair of sheep, etc. 

Woollen, wool’en, adj. made of wool. 

Word, wurd, 2. an oral or written sign. 

Wording, werd’i ing, m. manner of expression. 

Wordy, werd’i, adj. verbose. 

Work, werk, ”. labour; toil; a composition. 

Workhouse, werlk’hows, m, ®& public institution 
for the destitute. 

Workman, werk’man, ”. an artisan; a labourer. 


“World, wuwid, 2. the earth. 


Worldly, werld’li, adj. pertaining to the world. 
Worm, werm, ”, an earth-feeding animal ; 

of a screw. ; 
yexation; to bite 
savagely. 


Worship, wer’ship, m. devotion; adoration. 


Worst, werst, adj. the most wicked, 

Worsted, wers’ted, n. consisting of combed wool. 

Wort, wert, ma plant. 

Worth, werth, n. value: price. 

Wound, woond, . an injury; v. to injure. 

Wraith, rath, %. a ghost. 

Wrangle, rang‘gl, ». to quarrel; to dispute. 

Wrangler, rang’gler, x. one who wrangles; one 
who achieves a first mathematical posilion at 
Cambridge University. 

Wrap, rap, v. to fold. 

Wrath, rath, n, anger; fury. 

Wreath, réth, n. a garland. 

Wreck, rek, 2. a destroyed ship; v, to ruin, 

‘Wrench, rench, v, to wrest. 

W: rest, v. to force from. 

Wrestle, res’l, v. to contend with; to try to throw 

Wretch, rech, ”..a miserable person, (down. 


- ‘Wriggle, rig’l, v. to twist. 
Wring, 


ring, v. to twist; to strain. 


5 Wrist, ae n, the joint connecting the hand with 


the 
Writ, Sars f, @ legal summons, 
Write, rit, v. to inscribe, 
Writhe, Tih, v. to. twist; to be distorted with pain. 
Wrong, rong, ”, injustice ; injury. 
Wroth, réth, v. angry 
Wrought-iron, rawt’ Werk %. malleable iron con- 
taining very little carbon, 
Wry, ri, adj, twisted, 
x 


X-rays, Ex-riis, n. radium emanations, 
Xanthine, zan‘ihin, ». yellow dyeing matter. 
Xanthous, zan’thus, adj. yellow. 


. Kebec, 2é’bek, ». a small vessel. 


Xerasia, zér-i’si-a, n. a hair disease, 
Xerophyte, zé’r5-fit, m. a plant which can live 
with very little water. 


ewe zif’oid, adj. sword-fish shaped, 


tem, zi‘lém, mn. the woody cells of plants. 
loca ai'lo- karp, m, a woody fruit, 
Xylonite, zi’lo-nit, ». a celluloid material. 
Xylophagous, zi’lof’i-cus, adj. feeding on wood. 
ie »21'15-fOn, %, & Wooden musical instru- 
me 
Xyster, zist’er, n. a surgical instrument for scrap- 
ing bones, 


Y 


Yacca, yak’a, n. a Wert Indian evergreen, 

Yacht, yot, n. a pleasure vessel. 

Yak, yak, ». Tibetan ox, used for draught, 

Yam, yam, n. a tropical root. . 

Yammer, yam‘er, v. to lament, 

Yank, yangk, v. to jerk, 

Yankee, yang’ké, nm. an American. 

Yap, yap, v. to yelp like a cur. 
‘ard, yard, ». a measure of $3 feet; an enclosed 
space; aship’s beam. 

Wardstick, yard’stik, m. a stick 3 feet long. 

Yarely, yare’li, adj. ‘quickly. 

Yarn, yirn, », spun wool cotton, flax, or silk; 
@ sailor's story. 

Yarrish, yar‘rish, adj. a dry rough taste, 

Yarrow, yar’d, n. an herb. 


"| Yataghan, 
~Yawl, yawl, n. a ship s boat. Se 


ENGLISH picrion 
yah’ta-gan, n, a long Turkish sword. tf 


Yawn, yawn, n. act of gaping; LAs to gape, aye: 
Yaws, yaws, 7. @ serious of the tropic: 


Yea, ya, adv. affirmative; yes. 


-Yean, yen, v. to bring forth young. 


Year, yér, 2. a period of 12 months. 

Yearling, yér'ling, m. an animal a year old. ; 

Yearn, yern, v. to desire eagerly. 

Yeast, yeest, 2. a ular plant used to pro- 
duce fermentations. 

Yell, yel, v. to utter a sharp cry. ; 

Yellow, yel’6, adj. of a bright ‘gold colour. : r 

Yelp, yeip, v. to bark shrilly. ; 

Yen, yen, 2. a Japanese coin. 

Yeoman, yO’man, n.a farmer; a freeholder, 

Yesterday, yes‘ter-da, 7. the day last. past. 

Yew, yoo, 2. an evergreen tree, ™ 

Yiddish, yid’ish, n. a dialect used by Jews. | 


thread Yield, yéld, v. to produce, 


Yoke, yok, x. bondage; a piece of wood used to 
link working oxen. 

Yoke-fellow, yOk’fel-6, n, an associute, 

Yokel, yé’kel, n, a country bumapkin. 

Yolk, yok, 2, yellow of an egg 

Yonder, yon’der, adv. ata pe within tient.” 

Yore, yor, n, ancient days. 

ey, van adj. not long born; 2. the offspring 


Youth, Sdoth n. state of youngness; a young man, 
Yucca, yuk-a, n, an evergreen flowering plant. - 
Yuck, yuk, v. to itch. : 
Yule, yoo!, », the old-time name of Christmas, — 


Z 


Zabra, za’bra, n. a small Spanish vessel. 

Zaccho, zak’ko, n. the lowest portion of the 
pedestal of a column. 

Zanella, gi-nel’a, n. a twilled fabric for covering 

, Zi ht, n. a buffoon. (umbrellas, 

Zareba, zar’e-ba, ®, a stockade, an encampment. 

Zax, zaks, #. a slater’s hammer. 

Zeal, zél, n. ardour. 

Zebra, zé’bra, n. a striped Siiey equine. 

Zebu, zé-boo, n, the humped o 

Zeine, ze’in, n. a proteid Found 1 in Indian corn, 

Zend, zend, ”. early Persian language. 

Zenith, zenith, the highest point of the heavens, 

Zephyr, zef’er, n. a gentle wind. 

Zero, zé’ro, x. nothing ; aot point from which a | 
thermometer is graduate 

Zest, zest, n. eagerness ; stiish, 

Zetetic, ze-tet’ic, n. a seeker. 

Zibeline, zi’be-lin, n. a fur of the sable kind. 

Zigzag, zig’zag, mn. a series of short alternating 
turns from side to side. 

Zine, zingk, n. a white coloured metal. 

Zincode, sing’kdd, n. positive pole of a galvanic 
battery. 

Zingari, zing’a-ri, n. gypsies. 

Zither, sith’er, », a flat-stringed musical’ instru- 
ment. 

Zodiac, 20! di-ak, mn. imaginary inner circle in the | 
heavens containing the twelve signs through 
which the sun travels. 

Zoic, 20'ik, adj. relating to animals. ; 

hana z0-i-le‘an, adj, severe and bitter criti- 
cism., ‘ 

Zone, zOn, ”, a girdle; a division of the earth. 

ees zii-ok’e-mf, n, chemistry pertaining to 
anima’ 

Zoography, zii’og-ri-fi, m. description of animals, 

Zoolite, zii‘o-lit, . fossil anima! substance. 

mes 2iol-d- -ji, n. the natural history of ani- — 
mals,, } 

Zoom, ziim, v. to move rapidly up or down with 
a loud noise. 

Zoophyte, 2i'6-fit, 2, a plant-like animal, as the 
sponge. 

Zoospore, zii’S-spor, 2. a spore capable of moving. | 

Zootomy, zii-ot’6-mi, n. the anatomy of animals. 

Zouave, zwiv, n, a soldier in certain infantry 
regiments of the French army. 

Zulu, zir'loo, n. an African negro tribe. 

Zygomatic, ‘vig’ o-mat‘ik, adj, pertaining to the 
cheekbone, 

Zygon, zi’gon, n. a connecting bar. 

Zyme, zim, ”. a germ supposed to cause zymotic. 
disease; a ferment. : 

Zymotic, zi- “‘mot‘ik, adj. pertaining to fermentation. | 

AUT. ata no liquor made from wheat and 
ma 


dhe as dtws ahaiemnl 


gee 


i 
: 


to heel. 
chandelle (Fr.), to — saint his 
where honour is 


on account; in —_ payment. 
rr. with might and main. 
under 


hed wo calonde in Ghetr 


: half-way. 
), from God and the king. 
L.), arranged for this purpose; special. 
ad inem (L.), tothe man; to an individual's 
interests or passions; i 
i adhue sub judice lis est’( ), the case has not yet 
ay 
Te from that day. 
mitum. (L.), to infinity 
interim (L.), in the meantime. 
5 “sak (L.), at pleasure. 
ad modum (L.), after the manner of: 
* ee (L.), to disgust or satiety. 
. ad referendum (L.), for further consideration. 
ad rem (L.), to the te ioe to the point. 
_ ad valorem (L.), according to the value. 
affair e d'amour (Fr.), a love affair. 
@honneur (Fr.), an affair of honour; a duel. 
Dageos detour ts. an affair of the heart. 
- @ fortiori (L.), with sti 


é¢ ( 
 Ghaute voiz ( 
 &hwis clos (Fr.), “with closed doors; secretly. 
la belle etoile (Fr.), under the stars; in the open 


), well timed; all right; very 


egy an cd ead 
. in the open air; out-of-doors. 
most. 


), another self. 

ie 'r.), toa wonder; marvellously. 
amor eit erabid (L.), love of country. 

amour propre (Fr:), self-love; vanity. 

3 “ancien régime (Fr.), the ancient or former order of 


‘ pais ees Gia), before light. 
ante meridiem le fore noon. 
tea (Fr.), 5 the utmost; to extremities; 


pe (Fr.), on 


Le. pa ae ry 2 point See era exactly right. 
~ariston metron meen (Gite couse ite bet 


FAMILIAR FOREIGN PHRASES AND. 
oeFe “CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS 


Fr., French. Gr., Greek. Ger.,German. It., Italian. L., Latin. Sp., Spanish, 


." 

2 i 

arriére pensée (Fr.), hidden th : nants 
: ought; mental ; 

_| au courant (Fr.), fully uainted with, = 
audi alteram partem (L.), hear the other side. 


ENGLISH pletion 


au fait (Fr.), well acquainted with; @ Tt. 
au fond (¥r.), at bottom. ays 


au revoir (Fr.), adieu till we meet again. o4, 
aut vincere mori (L.), either to conquer or te 
die; death or victory ‘ 
a verdis advverbere UL), f from words to blows. 
a denen matrimonti (L.), from the bond of 


+ os 


g2F 


bas bleu (Fr.), a biue-stocking; a literary woman. 
monde (Fr.), the world of fashion. v t 
esprits (Fr.), men of wit; gay spirits. | 
beauz yeux (Fr.), fine eyes; go0d loo! ks. sat 
, well or cleverly invented. - i. 
7),'a black srk a anne aba 
F good or ill ees ’ 
willing or unwilling. 
bonhomie (Fr.), good-nature ; artlessness, ie & 
bonne bouche (Fr.), a delicate or tasty meme ae >-” 
bon vivant (Fr.), a good liver; a gourmand. 
ee ae (L.) th a harmless thunderbolt, phe 
canaille (Fr.), rabi ee 
candida Paz (L.), wehaeacte Peace 
casus belli (L.), that which causes or “justifies war, 


causa sine gua non (L.), an indispensable cause or 
condition. : he eae 
caveat emptor (1:.), let the buyer beware (or look 


after his own interest). 4 
cela va nary pie fue ), that goes without saying ; s 


needless 
ceteris cone vik j, other things being equal.” 
chacun & son gout (Fr.), every one to hia taste. 
cogito, ergo sum (L.), I think, therefore I exist. 
comme il faut (Fr.), a8 it should be. 
compos mentis (L.), sound of mind; quite sane. 
compte rendu (Fr.), an account rendered ; a report 
or statement drawn up. 
conditio sine qua non (L.), a necessary condition. 
conseil de famille (Fr.), a family consultation. — 
consensus facit legem (L.), consent makes the law. 
consilio et animis (L.), o wisdom and courage. ~ 
a et . by wisdom and pru- 
ence. 
constantia et virtute (L.), by constancy and virtue. , 
contra bonos mores (L.), acainst good manners. “ 
contretemps (Fr.), an unlucky accident; a hitch, 
cordon blew (Fr.), blue ribbon; a cook of the 
highest class, 
cordon sanitaire (F'r.), a line of guards to prevent. 
the spreading of contagion or pestilence. : 
corpus delicti (I..), the we bode: or substance of a crime 
or offence. 
corrigenda (LJ. things to be corrected, 
coup de grace \(#r.), & dulsbing stroke, 
coup d@’ état (Fr), a sudden decisive blow in politics: HM 
a stroke of policy. 
coup de (Fr.), sunstroke. 
credat Judeus Apella (L.), let Apella, the. super 
stitious Jew; believe it (I won't); tell that to 
the marines. 
cucullus non facit monachum (L.), the cowl does. 
not make the friar. 
cui bono? ..), For whose advantage is it? to 
what end? 
culpam pena premit comes (L.), punishment follows 


hard upon crime. 

cum grano ae sis (1.), with a grain of salt; with 
some allowance. 

cum privilegio (L.), with privilege. 

currente calamo (L.), with a fluent pen. 

da locum melioribus (L.), give place to your betters. 

damnant quod non intelligunt (L.), they condemn 
what they do not comprehend. 

data et accepta (1..), expenditures and receipts. 

de bon augure (Fr.), of good augury or omen. 

de boune grace (F'r.), with good grace; willingly. 


# 


oo 


ie a da” oD 


~ : 
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de jure (L. We from the law;. by right. 

de mal en pis (Fr.), from bad to worse. 

de novo (L.), anew. £® 

deo volente (L.), God willing; by God’s will. 

de profundis (L. ), out of the depths. 

dernier ressort (Fr. ), @ last resource. 

deus ex machina (L.), one who puts matters right 
ata critical moment; providential intervention. 

dies non (L,), a day on which judges do not sit. 

distingué (Fr.), distinguished; of genteel or elegant 

_ appearance. 

oe pal al (L.), sweet doing- nothing : sweet 


gee eon (Fr.), a double meaning; a play on 

_ words. 

dvamatis persone (L.). characters of the drama or 
‘play. : 

dwm spiro, spero (L.), while I breathe, I hope. 

ecce homo ! (L.), behold the man 

eheu ! fugaces labuntur anni (L.), mee the fleeting 
years glide by. 

ein mal, kein mal (Ger.), just once doesn’t count. 

en avant (Fr.), forward. 


_ en badinant (Fr.), in sport; im jest. 


. 


en déshabillé (Fr.), in undress. y 

en gets (Fr.), with one’s family; in a domestic 
state. 

eniant: terrible (Fr.), a terrible child, or one that 

kes disconcerting remarks. 

aie (¥r,), in short; at last; finally. 

en passant (Fr.), in passing; by the way. 

en plein jour (Fr. ), in broad day, ’ 

en nunpart (Fr.), in harmony; in agreement; in 
relati 

en regle (Fr.), apourtes to rules; in order. 

entente cordiale ‘ (Fr.), cordial understanding, 
especially ee two states. 

entre nous (Fr.), between ourselves, 

en vérité (Fr.), in truth;.. verily. 

ée pluribus wrwm fie. one out of many; 

- composed of many. 

esprit de corps (Fr.), the animating spirit of a 
collective body, as a regiment, learned profes- 
sion or the like. 

ob iene et sequentia (L.), and those that 

‘ollow 

et tu, Brute! (L.), and thou also, Brutus! 

ex awvimo.(L.), heartily; ;. sincerely, 

ex capite (L,), from the head; from memory. 

ex cathedra (1..), from the chair or seat of authority, 
with high authority, 

ge ae Ge regutam (L,), the exception proves 

) 

ex curia (L,), fg of court. 

ex dono (L.), by the gift. 

exeunt omnes (L.), all go-out or retire. 

exit (L.), he goes out. 

ex mero motu (L. ), from his own impulse, from his 
gp ani t" Kt (Lo, out hing, 

ex nihilo nihi out of not. nothing 
comes; nothing produces nothing. 

ew officio (1,,), in virtue of his office, 

ex post facio (L.), after the deed is done: retro- 
“spective. 

Jacon de parler (F'r,), manner of speaking. 

Saire ise mine (Fr,), to put a good face upon the 
matter, 

Sait accompli (Fr.), a thing already done. 

fama clamosa (L.), a current scandal; a prevailing 


one 


repor' 
faute de mieux (Fr,), for want of better. 
Faux pas (Fr.), a false step; aslip in behaviour. 
Sestina lente (L.), hasten slowly. 
flat justitia, reat coclum (L.), let a be done 
though the heavens should fall 
fat lus (L.), let there be light. 
Jide 4 amore (L.), oy faith and love, 
fide et fiducia (L.), by fidelity and confidence. 
Jide et fortitudine (L.), with faith and fortitude, 
Sides defensor (L,), defender of the faith. 
fide non armis (L. ), by faith, nob by arms, 
fide, sed cui vide (L.), trust, but see whom. 
Jides et justitia (L.), fidelity and justice, 
Sides Punica (1L.), Punic faith treachery. : 
Jilius nullius (L.), a son of nobody; 77a bastard. 
Jinis coronat opus (L.), the end crowns the work. 
Stagrante bello (L.), Curie hostilities, 
Slagrante delicto (Li ), in the peer of the 
__ ¢rime. t 
Sicreat (L.), let it flourish. .° 
Joms et oriyo (1), the source and origin. « 


a ee yes en Saree = ~~. 
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de die in diem (L.), from day to d force majeure (Fr.), irresistible compulsion ; war, 
: bd facto (L,), in,point of fact; pre or actually.” . strike, Act of 


forensis sirepitus (L.), the clamour of the foram. 


fortuna favet fortibus (1..), fortune favours the bold. 


Front a front (Fr.), face to face. , 

functus officio iia having portormed one’s office 
or duty; hence, oui ef office. : 

gaudeamus igitur (1..), so let us be joyful ! 

= loci (L.), the genius or guardian spirit of a 
place, 

gradu diverso, via una (1), ths same road by 
different steps, 


pie vrilettes ET-)» full dress. 


guerra al cuchiilo Lang te to the knife. - 

Hannibal ante portas (L.), Hannibal before the 
gates; the enemy close at hand. 

hiatus valde (L.), a chasm or deficiency E 
much to be regretted. 

hic et rune (L.), here and now. 

hic et udique (L.), here and everywhere. 3 

hic jacet (L:), here lies. 

—s hee epus est (L.), this is a labour, this is a 

il. 

hic sepultus (L.), here buried. 

hoc.genus omne (L.), all of this sort or class. > 

hoi pollot (Gr), the many; the vulgar: 
rabble. 

hominis est errare (L.), to err is human. 

homme de robe (Fr.), a man in civil office. 

homme des affaires (er. ), a man of business, 

homme desprit (Fr.), 2 man of wit or genius, 

honi soit qui mal y pense (O. Fr.), evil to him whe 
evil thinks. 

honores. mutant mores (L.), honours change: men's 
manners or 

hors de combat (Fr.), out of condition to fight. 

hors de propos (Fr.), not to the point or purpose. 

hors @ euwvre (Fr.), out of course;. out of order. 

ich dien (Ger.), I serve. 

idée fixe (Fr.), a fixed idea, 

= ési (L.), that is. 
ia le diable aw corps (Fr.), the devil is in oe 

Tias malorum (L.), an iad of ills; a host of evils. 

i penseroso (It.), the pensive man. 

il sent le fagot (Fr.), he smells of the faggot; he is 
suspected of heresy. 

imperium in imperio (L.), a-state within a state; ‘ 
&@ government within another. 

in actu (L.), in act or reality. 

in articulo mortis (LL, ), at the point of death; in the 
last struggle. 

in capite (L.), in chief. 

in curia (L.), in court. 7 

index ae whens pat pe .), a list. of books prohibited 

index prohibitorius to Roman Catholics. 

in esse (L.), in being: in actuality, 

in eatenso (L.), at full length. ‘ 

in extremis (L.), at the point of death. ~ 

in memoriam (L.), to the memory of; in mMeMorys 

in nubibus (L.), in the clouds. 

in re (L.), in the matter of. 

in sano sensu (L.), in a proper sense. . 

in situ (L.), in its original situation.» 

in vino veritas (L.), there is truth in wine: truth is 
told under the hg Soe of intoxicants. 

ipse divit (L.), he himself said it; «a dogmatic ~ 
saying or assertion, ; 

ipsissima verba (L.), thevery words. 

ipso facto (L.), in the fact itself. 

ipso jure (I.), by the law itself, 

jacta est alea (L.), the die is cast. 

Je ne sais quoi ( ¥r.), I know not what. 

joct causa (L.), for the sake of a joke, 

labor omnia vincit (L.), labour conquers everything. 

Valiegro (It.), the merry man. 

lapsus linguce (L.), a Bee | of the tongue. 

lares et penates (L.), household gods; 

laus Deo (L.), praise to God, wet. 

le beau monde (Fr. ), the fashionable world. " 

lector benevole (L.), kind or gentle reader. « 

le jeu n’en vaut pas la ile (Fr.), the game is 4 
not worth the candle; the object ds not Srvargcht 

z She yeu. . 
mot d’enigme (Fr.), the key to the mystery. 

le point de jour (Fr.), daybreak, 

lésée majesté (Fr.),. big 


h-treason, ; : 
lettre de cachet (Fr.), a sealed letter containing ; 
private orders ; K 


@ royal warrant. 

lea loci (1.), the law or: custom of the. place). 
lex non seripia (L.), unwritten law: Sein Soa 
lex scripta (L.), written law: statute pee TORE SF 
locum tenens (L.), a deputy. ry ahs + 
; _ 
z ; 3 
5 


. ' 


the 
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reductio ad adsurdum (L.), the reducing ro pc 
Position to a logical 
requiescat in 


Fe 
pace (L.), may ‘he Yor she) rest t 


peace, 

respice finem (L.), look to the end. zZ 

respublica (L.), the commonwealth. 

revenons & nos moutons (Fr.), let us zetia to our 
sheep; let us return to our subject. 

re vera. (ha), in trath, te 

sans peur et sans reproche (Fr.), without feat and 
without reproach. 

sans rime ef sans raison (Fr.), ‘without rhyme: or 


reason. 

sans souct (Fr.), without care.’ a a, 

sartor resartus (L.), the botcher repatched; ‘the 
tailor patched or mended. 

sauve qui peut (Fr.), iet him save himself who ¢an. 

savoir faire (Fr.), the knowing how to act; tact. = 

savoir vivre (Fr.), good-breeding ; reflned manners. 62 oR 

semper idem (L.), always the same. = “i 

seriatim (L.), in a series; one by one. s n 

sic passim (1..), 80 here and there throughout; so ry 


everyw. 
sicut ante (L.), as before. 
sine die (L.), without a day being sHininted = 
sine mora (L.), without delay. ‘ 
sine qua non (L.), without which, not; Indispensable 


ity. 
stet (L.), let it stand; do not delete. 
judice (L.), under consideration. 
sub pena (L.), under a penalty ae He 
sub rosa (1L..), under the rose; privately. _ <7 


tant vie (Fr.), 86 much the worse. 

_—— re ae nos et mutamur in Mis ), the 
are changing and we with them. 

sipped | fugit (L.), time flies. t h 

-a-tée (¥r.), oper ts private, . 

tiers at (Fr.), the third estate; the commons. . 

to kalon (Gr.), the beautiful; the chief good, 

to prepon (GED. the becoming or proper. 

tour de force (Fr.), a feat of strength or skill, , 

tout-a-fait (Fr.), wholly; entirely. + ie 

tout-i-Vheure (Fr.), instantly. ; 

tout de suite (Fr. 18 ‘immediate! ly. 

tu quoque (L.), thou 

br sd (L.) dere 


HF 


| Bassimn (L.), everywhere; in all parts of the book, 


tl 


 ‘patres ubi supra (L.), where above mentioned. 
R ultra licitum (L.), beyond what is allowable. | ‘ 
pan ultra vires (L.), beyond powers or rights conferred 


by law 
uri si orbit (L.), to the city (Rome) and the 
world, 


br dulci (L.), ya oe with the pleasant, 


iu 
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diem ut infra (L.), as ‘ 

se ut pip (L. 88 above stated. ce 

‘pied po) in pace ‘o in peace. liaesy 
: rice lectiones (L.), various readings. 


a 


woaten note Ly. the notes of various commen- 
veile et crede (L.), see and believe. 
vent, vidi, vici (L.), I came, I saw, I conquered. 

bea tindsed et literatim (L,), word for word and letter 


letter. 
verbum sat ‘sapienti (L.), @ word is enough for a 


un 


au 


pro 2 wise man. 
‘pro ote Mii Sp verge 9 vee * ver — semper viret (L.), spring is not always 
tanto A so muc! ‘or as as it goes, gree 
bo a tempore ae ), for the time being. vexata questio (L.), & es L question. 


via media (L.), a middle cou 
via trita, via tuta (L.), the baseen path is the safe 


i en the terms of the case being reversed. a 
‘ 
4 
{ 
4 
° 
¥ 


quid pro quo (L.), one thing-for another; tit, for 
tat; an equivalent.’ 

“au maine, aime mon chien (Pt), Tove me, love 
B inoeh consontis (Li), h0-wist 06 giait gf reetoen- 


sent. 
“ave tat deiontrandum, I), which was to be 
_ proved or demonstrated. 
erat faciendum (L.), which was to be done. 
re i which see; a 
mentio: 
} jure? (L.), by what right? 
foison Weir @ ir), the reason for 8 a thing's exis 


videlicet (L.), ‘that is to say; namely. 
vi et armis (L.), by force of'arms; by main fore: 
vigilake Sp goes (L.), watch and csp 
on watch and pray. — 
vita brevis, ars longa (L.), life is short; artis long, 
vivat regina ! (L.), long live the queen! 4 
vivat rex! (L.), long live the ! 
viva voce = ), by the living voice; orally. 


* 


. behold; there is; there are. 


lo, leo ae willing, but unable. - 
r OE) 1s + | volo, non va: am ut u ‘ 
re} in agi or af Or ack in | vox populi, vox Dei (L,), the voice of the people is 


the voice of God. 


. 
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PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA ; 454 ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE 
; ; A B.C.—Before Christ; British Columbia. 4 
+5 (at Lloyd's) igh | tee leo ohachenear ea eeeioor ee 
 A1.—First class (at Lloyd's), - | B.C.L.—Bachelor of © WW. f 
- “‘ATA.—Automobile Association. B.Com.— Bachelor of Commerce. 
A.A.A.—Amateur Athletic Association. B.D.—Bachelor of Divinity. 
_-A,A.C.C.A.—Associate of the Association of | Rde.—Bricade. j 
e Certified and Corporate Accountants. _ B.Eng.—Bachelor of Engineering. P 
" A.B.—Able-bodied Seaman, B.E.A.—British Electricity Authority. - 
- A,B.A.—Amateur Boxing Association. _ B.E.A.C.—British European Airways Corporation. 
n A.B.C.—Aerated Bread Company; Associated | 2 '&.¥—British Expeditionary Force. : 
i British Cinemas; the Alphabet. B.E.M.—British Empire Medal. E : 
_ A.B,C.A.—Army Bureau of Current Affairs. B.F.E.S.—British Forces Education Service. 
Abp.—Archbishop. B.I.S.—Bank of International _ Settlements; 
Ac.—Acre. British Information Service (in U.S.). 
A.C.—(Ante Christum) B.c. B.Litt.—Bachelor of Literature, 
A.C.A.—Associate of Institute of Chartered Ac- | R>\—Bachelor of Medicine: - 
countants; Allied Commission for Austria. B.M.A.—British Medical Association. ‘ 
A.C.1.S,—Associate of the Chartered Institute of | ,’Mus—Bachelor of Music. + 
_ Secretaries. B.O.A.C.—British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
-A.D.—Anno Domini (In the year of our Lord). B.0.T.—Board of Trade. : 
- A.D.A.—Atomic. Development Authority. Bp.—Bishop. 
A.D.C.—Aide-de-camp. [same degree). | B Pharm.—Bachelor of Pb 


u armacy. 
Ad eund.—Ad eundem gradum (admitted to the | RB Phi). —Rachelor of Philosophy. 


‘Ad lib.—ad libitum (at pleasure). Brit. Ass.—British Association. ; 
A.T.A.S.—Associate of the Faculty of Architects | B R’—British Restaurant; British Railways. 


; and Surveyors, » | B.S8.—Bachelor of Surgery. , , 
. A.F.C,—Air Force Cross. B.S.A.A,—British South American Airways! te 
: A.F.L.—American Federation of Labour. B.Se.—Bachelor of Science. con 


i. ‘A-I.A.—Associate of the Institute of Actuaries. B.Se.Tech:—Bachelor of Technical Science. 
A.LA.C.—Associate of the Institute of Company | R'Th.—Bachelor of Theology. 


Accountants. B:Th.U—British therma! unit. 
 A.I,1.A,—Associate of the Institute of Industrial B.V.M.—Blessed Virgin Mary. ¥ 


Administration. B.V.Sc.—Bachelor of Veterinary Science. 


A.Inst.P.—Associate of the Institute of Physics. 
Agee Ss Secniatg of the Institution of Rubber Cc 
dustry. 
_  A,ILS,A.—Associate of the Incorporated Secre- | ¢.—Cents; centimes; circa (about). ¢ 
S ce pce AR C.—Roman numeral for 100; Conservative; Centi- 
A.L.S.—Associate or the Linnean Society. grade. 


A.M.—Anno Mundi (Year of the World); Anie | C.A.—Chartered Accountant. 
Meridiem (before midday); Artium Magister | Cantab.—Of Cambridge University. 


(Master of Arts). Cantuar.—Of Canterbury. 
A.M.1,.Chem.E.—Associate Member of the Institu- | Cap.—Chapter (Latin, caput), [fined to Barracks. — 

i tion of Chemical Engineers. C.B.—Companion of the Order of the Bath; -Con- 
A.M.L.C E.—Associate Member of the Instituticn | C.B.E.—Commander of Order of British Empire. 

of Civil Engineers, C.C.—County Councillor, : 
A.M.1.E.E.—Associate Member of the Institution | ce.—cubic centimetres, | 

of Electrical Engineers. C.C.G.—Control Commission for Germany, 
A.M.1.Mar.E.—Associate Member of the Institute C.D.P.—Christian Democratic Party (Germany). 

of Marine Engineers. C.E.M.A.—Council for the Bncouragement of 
A.M.1I,Mech.8.—Associate Member of the Institu- Music and the Arts. (Superseded by Arts 

tion of Mechanical Engineers. Council of Great Britain.) 
Anon.—Anonymous, C.E.1.8.—Church of England Temperance Society. 
A.P.—Associated Press. C.F.—Chaplain to the Forces. “7 
A.P.M.—Assistant Provost Marshal. Cf. ‘er (compare). as 
A.R.A.— Associate of the Royal Academy, C.G.L,—Confederazione Generale del Lavoro 
A.R.A.M.—Associate of the Royal Academy of (Italian T.U.C. General Council). 

Music, C.G.M.—Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. [T.U.G,). 
A.R.C.A,—Associate of Royal College of Arts. C.G.T.—Confédération Général du Travail (French 
A.R.C.M,.—Associate of Royal College of Music. C.H,—Companion of Honour, ba 
A‘R.C.0,—Associate of Royal College of Organists. .J,—Chief Justice. 

A.R.O.8.—Associate of Royal College of Science, | C.I.—Imperial- Order of the Crown of India; 
A.R.I.B.A.—Associate of the Royal Institute of Channel Islands. 

British Architects. ' C.1.D.—Criminal Investigation Department. : 
A.R.L.C.8.—Associate of the Royal Institution of C.I.E.—Companion of the Order of the Indian 

Chartered Surveyors, Empire, ; 

ew Raid Precautions, (Society. | c.i.f.—Cost, Insurance and Freight, 


-P.S.—Associate of the Royal Photographic | 0.1.G.8.—Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
-R.S.A.—Associate of Royal Scottish Academy, C.1.0.—Congress of Industrial Organisations. 
-R.W.S.—Associate of Royal Society of Water- J.-in-C.—Commander-in-Chief. 
Colours. ire.—Circa (about), 
A.S.—Anglo-Saxon; Academy of Science. J.—Chief Justice. 
A.S.A.A.—Associate of the Society of Incorpor- | 0.1,.B.—Church Lads’ Brigade. ~ : 
ated Accountants and Auditors. M.G.—Companion of St. Michael and St. George. 
A.T.A.—Air Transport Auxiliary. .M.S.—Church. Missionary Society. ; 
A.T,C,—Air Training Corps, by W.R.A.C.). | C.0.—Commanding Officer; Colonial Office ; 
A.T.8.—Auxiliary Territorial Service (superseded | _ Conscientious Objector. ; 
_ AUC. Anno urbis condite (in the year of the | Co.—County ; Company, 


Ppp 


lolelelelele: 


founding of thc eity). ¢/0.—eare Of. . . 

A.V.—Authorised Version. C.0.D.—ash on Delivery, 
: B : C. of B.—Church of England. 
C. of 1.—Church of Ireland, 

b.—born; bowled. C, of S.—Church of Scotland. ; 
3,A,—Buenos ‘Aires; Bachelor of Arts. C.0.1.—Central Office of Information. ; 4 
B.A,O,—Bachelor of Obstetrics. C.0.S.—Charity Organisation Society. = 
4.A,0.R.—British Army of the Rhine, C.P.R,—Canadian Pacitic Railway. draft v: 
eg ey ath oe Ot Apchiteptite, Cr,—Creditor; crown; created. Sl ae 

art. Or Bt.—Baronet. | C,S,C.—Conspicuous Service Cr ‘ ndia, — 
B.B.C.—British Broadcasting Corporation. CSI MPBOR GE heLOnon eet 


‘S.1.—Companion of the Order of the Star of 


o te ad — » Susie bi flies 


‘. aa ’ 7 > : 
Rico : ENGLISH DICTIONAR 


esit detkth—fehow: of ‘the Institute: of ‘Company 


Gu. —Cambridige University. } ‘ fveyors. 
WAL CG. Gambridee University. Athletic Clu. F.1.4.8.—Kellow Incorporated Association ‘Sur ie 


|p ammo nt University F. Ae -O.—Fog Investigation Dispersal Oreste 
"| F.LInst.—Fellow of the Imperial Institute 


prs ad ‘ F.Inst.P.—Fellow of the Institute of Physics. 
_ D.—Duke ; 500 (Roman numerals). FI.R.I.—Fellow of the Institution of the Rub- 
_ d.—Pence (Lat. denarius}; died; daughter. ber Industry. {ciation. 
_ D.B.E.— Dame of Order of British Empire. F.1.S.A.—Feliow Incorporated Secretaries’ Asso- 
 D.C.— District of Columbia, U.S.A. y F.J.1—Feliow of the Institute of Journalists. 
_ DC.L.—Doctor of Civil Law. Flor.— Floruit (he or she flourished). 
~ D.L.1.—Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. F.L.S.—Fellow of the Linnean Society. 
% eee pe Conduct Medal. F.M.—Field Marshal. ; : 
ieee Bp veeres F.O.—Foreign Office. 
ah oh ntal Surgery. Fo.—Fo.io (one sheet). ' 
Eee . Fis guinea wnd““ayal“Adeoogubeel = 
-R.Ae.S.— Ww t' eronautical 
Bee an delineavit (he drew). Society. Music. 
| Dele. or d.— Delete, cancel. F.R.A.M.—Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
.Eng.—Doctor of Engineering. F.R.AS. a of the Roval Astronomical 
ty ae aS Flying Cross. Society ; or of che Royal Asiatic Societ: Wear ye 
| Hae Gratia (by the Grace of God); Dragoon B. BO Fellow = hind be eos ci Aiusie, ng 
 _ Guards, —Fellow e lege rean- 
ees Diocesan. ists. {sicians. 
: do.—The same F.R.C.P.—Fellow of the Royal College of Phy: 
Bre ~Deputy-Lieutenant, F.E-C.8.—Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
RR .l.—Durham Light Infantry. fof Letters. | F.R.C.V.S.—Fellow of the Royal College of Vete- 
Litt. or D.L«t.—Doctor of Literature: Doctor rinary Surgeons. (Society. 
.B.—Dictionary of Nationa: Biography. F.R.G.8.—Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
_ Dol. or $.—Dollar. (the greatest). | F._R.Hort.S.—Fellow of the Royal Horticultural 
_ D.O.M.— Deo Optimo Maximo (To God, the best,| Society. (British Architects. 
> —Dominus, F.R.I.B.A.—Fellow of the Royal taint Ge 
‘i .P.H.—Diploma in Public Health. F.R.L.C.—Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
| Dr.—Doctor ; Chemistry. 
a F Cosrteted Burvevort. 3 tee 
_ D.8.C.—Distingnished Service Cross. F.R.M.8.—Fellow pias Royal Microscopical 
; SO io oie Ditiaealshed Sevens F.R RMet S.—F ‘ellow of the Royal PH sf 
} .0. ya 
* D.Theol.—Doctor of 1 Ps. Se aliow of the Royal Photographic 


Theology. 
D.V.—L. Deo rolente (God willing). 
| dwt. Penny weight, 


R. 

R.S.—Fellow of the Royal Society, —_[ ty. 
_ .5.A.—Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. 
-R, 


F. 

F 

F.R.S. a .—Fellow of the Royal Society of (ma 
urg. 

y. S.L. Ae nanos of the Royal Society of Litera- 


aa: andl 0.E.—Errors and Omissions Excepted. BA wehow af ths damty or Audauscion 


_ Bbor.—York. F'S.A_A.—Fellow of the Society of Incorporated 
' E.C.A.—Economic Co-operation Administration. Accountante and Auditors, 
Eccl.—Ecclesiast ical. F.S.E.—Fellow of the Society of Engin*ers (Inc.). 
s6: C.E.—Economie Council for Europe. FS.M.C.—Fellow of the Spectacle Makers 
_E.C.0.—European Coa! Organisation. Company. ; 
Ene -L. econpll eveits (or exsansio) | B53—Feliow of Noa iateceal sbsloty. 
_ Enc. Brit.—Encyclopwdia Britannica. ¥.Z.5.—Fellow of Sie Zaplog! we 
ae S-b— Ratertaomenta... National. - Services G 
Association. 
; GC. e Cross, 
Et al Et uli ta i ae oi a a a G.CB—“Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 
‘ ‘&c,— Ft cetera (and other things). oo a .E.—Knight Grand Cross of the Indian 
“Br seq.—and the following. G.C.L.H.—Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
F G. <a oeet Grand Cross of St. Michael 
¥ Gy .—Knight Grand Cross of the Star of India. 
ca ethenn 7° Seen. G.G.V. OK tasht Grand Grose of Royal Victorian 
fee Gilden! eames fore 
— soldier (from the arm 2 
_ FAQC.A— Fellow of the Association of Certifed | “Goverment Issue applied to kit and equlp- 
F.A.1.—Vellow of the Auctioneers’ Institute. eee Fee 
| BAN. Y.—First Aid Nursing Yeoman: GM‘C.—-Generel Medical Conncil 
Pago heat series crane G.0.C,—General Officer Comman: 
‘B'B:1— Federation of British Industries; Federal pea gal, 5 chad ee 
_ Bureau nves' L mn. aes t. 
“FB.O.A~ Fellow of the British Optical Associa: | G°°+—Gove Fe oor, ; 
F.B.S.—Fellow of the Botanica! Society. (ants. | G*p'9 —Guneral Post. Office. 
“4 .C.A.—Fellow of Institute of Chartered Account- G.R.—-Georgius Rex (King George) 
ec 
FC. P. rato of the College a Proceptors H 
ES & ‘Spoor fas td Gaermcoloe cal Society. H.A.C.—Honourable Artillery Company. 
FVF.A.—Feilow of ihe Faculty 'o* Actuaries. H.E.—His Excellency; His Eminence; Hixh 
iB I.A.c.—Felow of the Faculty of Architects aa “Saaee ie 
aR oe vellow © of the Geological § Society. H.H.—His (or He Her) Highness, 


i on —Fellow of the Enstitute oe of Actuaries! Hhd.—Hogshead. 


, tae “8, 7 
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| F.I.T.A.—Fellow of the Institute of of Industrial 
Administra‘ S 
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H.I.H.—His (or Her) Imperial Highness. Tat. 


#.J.M.—His (or Her) Imperial Majesty. j 
H.J.8:—Hic jacet sepultus (Here lies Dule), 
e .M.—His (or Her) Majesty. 

M.A.S.—His Majesty's Australian Ship. 
it _ —His Majesty’s Inspector. § 

.M.8.—His Majesty’s Ship; or Service. 
iM. S.0.—His Majesty’s Stationery’ Office. 
Hon:—Honourable. 

-h,p.—horse-power ; or half-pay. 
H.R.E,—Holy Roman Empire. : 
H.R.H.—His (or Her) Royal Highness. 
H.S.H.—His Serene Highness. 
Hum.—Humanity (Latin). 
H.W.M.—High Water Mark. 


I 


I.—Imperator, or Imperatrix (Emperor or Em- 


press). 
Ib. or Ibid.—ibidem (in the:same place). 
1.0.H.F,—International . Children’s Emergency 
Fund. — 
L.C.F.T.U.—International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, 
1.C.1.—Imperial Chemical Industries. 
1,C.8.—Indian Civil Service. 
Id.—(idem) the same. 
Hlicit diamond buying. 
ie.—id est (that is), 
Ign.—ignotus (unknown), [Saviour of Men). 
LH.S.—Jesus Hominum. Salvator (Jesus the 
1.L.0.—International Labour Office. 
1.L.P.—Independent Labour Party. 
aa ApS rial, 

I.M.S.—Indian Medical Service. 
Incog.—Incognito (in secret), 
Inf.—infra (below). 

Tn loc.—in loco (in its place). 

Inst.—Instant; Institute; Institution, 

int.—Interest. 

inv. —invenit (he designed). 

t -T,—Independent Order of Good Templars. 
1.0.M.—tsle of Mau. 

1.0,0.F,—Independent Order of Odd Fellows: 

1.0.U.—I owe you. 

T.0.W.—Isle of Wight. 

I.q.—Idem quod (the same as). 

1.Q.—Intelligence Quotient. 


Sanit 
2B. 


¥ 
1.R.0.—International fganisation. 
@.mternational ie Sales Managers’ Associ- 

.—Imperial Service Order, 
.1.8.8.—International Student Service. 
¥.T.U.—International rere ihe Union. 
Ital. or It.—Italian; Italics; Italy, 


JP,.—Justice of the Peace. 


K 


K,B.—Knight of the Bath; Knight Bachelor. 

K.B.E.—Knight Commander of British Empire. 

K.C.—King’s Counsel. 

K.C.B.—Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.C.I, “Tf PR rec Commander of the Indian 

mpi {and St. George. 

K oe M. ae .—Knight ©Sommander of St. Michael 
C.8.1.—Knight Commander of the Star of 
ndia, (Victorian Order. 

.C.V.0.—Knight Commander” of the Royal 

.G.—Knight of the Order of the Garter, 

Cil, or Km.—Kilometre, 

<ilo or KG. —Kilogramme. 

-0.8.B.—King’s Own Scottish ‘Borderers 

-O.Y.L.1,—King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infat 

<.P.—Knight of the Order of St. Patrick, 

a -—Communist Party (Germany). 

A! 

-T, 


pra Fir 


R.C.—King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
-L.1.—King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 
—Knight of the Order of the Thistle, 

t. (or Knt,).—Knight Bachelor, ©: 


L 


L.—50 (Roman numerals), 
Lab.—Labour 


L.A.C.—London Athletic Club; Licentiate of the 
_ Apothecaries’ Company, 


L.A.H.—Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin. 


aaaaalainn 4) 


~ Tat. —Latitude. 


“fl ee w.—leg before wicket. 
L.C.C.—Lor Count: 


‘L.R.C.S.—Licentiate 


| M.C.—Master of Ceremonies; Mili 


Latin. 
Ib.—pound (weight), 


i urgery. 
L.F.A.S.—Licentiate of the Faculty of ‘Architects: 
and Surveyors. {and Surgeons. 
L.F.P.S. nh ploy of the Faculty of Physicians: 
Lic. Med -—Licentiate in Medicine. 
; Literary. 


L.1..—Lord-Lieutenant. LE 
LL.B.—Bachelor of Laws, £ ca4g 
LL.D.—Doctor of Laws. 9 


LL.M.—Master of Laws. ‘ « 
L.M.—Licentiate in Midwifery. S 
ioc. sii deen etiate ti ties ieee att 
long.— Longitude. = 
Loa. AE py ve (speaks). A 


L.R.A.M.—Licentiate of Royal Academy of Music. 
L.R.C.P.—Licentiate of the Royal College of 


Physicians. (Surgeons. 
of the Royal Colege of 
L.R.C.S.E.—Licentiate of the Royal’ College — 
Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
L.S.—Locus sigilli (place for the seal). : 
ee eT of the Society of “‘Apothecaries: 
. Denarii (Poun 


L.S.D.—Hibrae,’S ds, shillings. 
and pence). : 
L.S.E.—London School of Economies. ; 
L.T.A.—London Transport Authority; Lawn 
Ltd.— Limited. ‘ernis tion. 
L.W.M.—Low-water mark. 
M.—-Member; Monsieur; 1000 (Roman numerals), 
M.A.—Master of Arts. 


M.A.F.—Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

M.Arch.—Master of Architecture, 

M.B.—Bachelor of Medicine. : 

M.B.E.—Member of British Empire. 

Spee Cricket Club. 

M.Ch.—Master of Surgery. ‘ . 4 

M.Ch.D.—Master of Dental Surgery. ‘ aH 

M.Ch.Orth.—Master of Orthopedic Surgery. ner | 

M.Com.—Master of Soars (Physiotherapy. _ 

M.C.S.P.—Membet ‘of t he Chartered Society of 

M.D.—Doctor‘ef Medicine 

M.D.S.—Master of wee Surgery, 

M.E.—Mining Bnginee 

M.Eng.—Master of Barhinerieas 

M. PL. —Master of Foxhounds, 

Mgr.—Monsignore. 

M.I.—Military Intelligence, : 

M.I.Chem.E.—Member of Institution of Chomicat 
Engineers Uf: 

M.I.C.E.—Member of the Tnstitution of Civil 

M.1..E.—Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. (Engineers. 

M.Inst.Gus.E.—Member of the Institution of Gas 

M.I.Mar.E.—Mempber of the Insti: tute of Marine — 
aoe (Mechanical : 


of avr of Mining 


M. yee ale »N Ax ~“Meinber of. Institute of neues { 
tects 

M.Inst..—Member of Institute of Transport. . 

M.{.0.B.—Member of Institute of Builders, 

M.I.W.T.—Member of Institute of Wireless. 
Technology. 

M.J.1.—Member of Institute of Journalists, 

M. pene —Master of Literature. 

Mile. —M ademoiselle (Miss)... i~-jA 
mm.—millimetres. Z me 
M.M.—Military Medal. ey 
MM.—Messieurs ; Gentlemen. © ‘ 
Mine.—Madame. ni 
Mods, —Moderations (first public exam, at Oxford), 
M. a .H.—Medical Officer. of Health 5) Sg of 

et 
M.P.—Member of Parliament, i 
m.p.h.—miles per hour. f i 
‘MP. Member of Pharmaceutical Soviets. wy a): 


—Pan-American Thion. ee 
-—Pay as you earn (system 


me tax). [Boe 
Pp EP. ~ “political and _ Economic Planning 
cgining | vy Onan: 2 Police Constable. “7 
a itp nadie: patent 
PPS A. S.A.—Peonple’ viecuee Animals. 
Per pro.— Per pete mn. fos: ane: : 


t 


—Manuseript, Manuscripts. 
SA tember of the Society of 
| MSs oclety of Architects, 


AG. Powtmater-Gen edical Officer 
Po. EU, “Parents National Education | Union. 19 

P&O On Penineular and Oriental’ Steamship Co, 
Pop. —Population. a 


PRO Pour prend: con ito take leave 
5 Siar Further postscri: oe 2A 


N B R.L.—Parti 


UMa kris Noval Army and’ Air Foros Ie: | Peon Ce ae 
a yy —| 
| Nar-0—North Atlantic emmy 


Treaty Organisation. 
Nota Bene (note well); North Britain. 
—Nationa] Coal Board. 


Mus . 
Tees —Russian Police. (Descendant of 


MV OM: ve Oihe ee Victorian Order. 
M.V.0.—Mem x 
WV Se. Meuetes ot Science. 


cay 


vost, ; 
j. unanimously. Prox.—Froxumo (next). 
Nem. diss.—Nemine d'ssentiente (no person dis- ¥.RS—President of the Royal Society, 


agreeing) ; restr 
“Met. Nett.—{t.) (Netto) free from all deductions. | P.S.— Postscriptum (postscript). 
_ _N.F.S.—National Fire Servi at er penne macencl 
SE. .D.—People’s Commissariat for Interna! | Pte —Private. 

Affairs (took place of O.G.P.U,): ~ controlled 
Fo Police. Superséded by M.V.D. 


PWD, Batic Works sent ond, bul 
- No.—Numero (number). pH vee eg 
Non _—Non sequitur (it does not follow). 
P— Public. 


ings, railways, telegraphs, ete.). 
otary 
N.R.A,—National Rifle Association.» {(U SA). 
+ - NURUA—National Recovery Administration 
N.S.—Nova Scotia; New Style in the Culendar 

, (in Great Britain since 1752); National Society. 

& S.A.—National Skating Association. 
_N.S.P.C.C.—National Society for the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Children. y at 
N.3.W.—New South Wales. (South ss “done, applied to a problem). 
aN. ne ee : Northern Territory of | Q.M.C.—Queen Mary College. ~ 


: nion of Railwaymen. Q.M-G.—Quartermaster-General.: WK, 
_ N.U.T.—National Union of Teachers, Qto. Pre pt folded in four. (tity). 
oes Provinces. Quant. suff.—Quantum suficit: (a sufficient quan- 
N q.v.—quod vide (which see). 
 %—per cent R,—Réaumur. ’ : 
- Ob.—Died. R.A.—Royal Academician; Royal Artillery. 
es Ce —Obsolete. R.A.C.—Koyal Agricultural "Colleges Royal 
_ 0.B,E.—Ofticer British Empire Order. ured Corps; Royal Automobile Club. 
- O.C.L.0,—Oflicer Cadet Training Unit. i ‘ 
 O.E.D.—Oxiord English Dictionary. 
_ Q.E.E.C.— Organisation for. Kuropean ic 
._ Co-operation ( Aid). (N.K.V.D 
0. G.P.Ui—Russian._ Police. - 
O.H.M.S.—On His Majesty's Service. 
OK .—Slang term for all correct (orl krekt). 
. O.M.—Order of Merit. a 
_ 0/p.—Out of print. 
O.P.—Ordinis Predicatorum (of the Order of 


Preachers—Dominican ecclesiastical title). 
4 aT alana to prompter (stage term); out of 


08.614 style in the Calendar (of Great Britain 
Sele 1752; ordinary seaman, 


R.C'S.-Royal Corps of Signals. 

BR.C.V.3.—Royal College of Veterinary, ‘Nargecus.- 

R.D.—Roy:1 Naval Reserve Decoration; ‘ra 
; Refer to Drawer. ‘ 


0.U.— Oxford University. 

- O.U.A.C.—Oxf ird University’ Athletic Club. 

O0.U.B.C.—Oxtord University Boating Club. 

_ 0.0.D.S.—Oxtord University aparece pooees |” “Painter Etchers. 

- Ovo.—Octayvo. | Rear-Adm.—Rear-Admiral. 
_ Oxon-—Oxfordshire: ad tre —_ Rec.—Recorder. 

oz.—Ounce. | : 1 0) ¢ J Rect.—Rector. 


‘Society ot ue 


J? A” seed 


Sates 1 


a Regt. —Regiment ; 


Blectrical 
Res.— ‘So pesiened Fi reserve. 
Rev.—Reveren¢ 

R.F.A —Royal Sitela ‘Artillery. . 


“R.G.A.—Roya? Garrison Artillery. — 


- R.H.A.—Royal Horse Artillery. 


at 


‘R.H.G.—Royal Horse Guards. : 

R.H.S.—Royal Humane Society. [Colours. 

“R.I.—Royal Institute of Painters in Water 

R.1.A.—Royal Irish Academy. 

R.LB A.—Royal {nstitute of British Architects, 

‘R. [.1.A.—Royai Institute of International Affairs 
(Chatham House’ London), 

RA. N.—Royal Indien Navy. 

"R.I.P.— Requiescat in pace (may he or she rest in 

R.L.O.—Returned Letter Office. (peace). 

R.M.—Royal Marines; Resident Magistrate. 

R.M.A.— Royal Marine Artillery; Royal Military 
Academy, Woolw c=. 


_R.M.C.—Royal Military College. Sandhurst. 


R.M.L.1.—Roval Marine Licht Infantry. 
‘R.M.P.—Royal Military Police.’ 
“R.M.S.—Royal Microscopical Society; Royal 
Meteorological Society; Royal Mail Steamers. 
RN.—Royal Navy. 
T.N.R.—Royal Naval Reserve: 
R.N.V.R:—Royal Naval Vol Reserve. 
Rock, The.—Gibraltar, 
R.O.I.—Royal Institute of fost Painters. 
R.P.F.—Rassemblement du Peuple* Frangais 
__ (General de Gaul'e’s Party in France). 
R.R.C.—Lady of the Royal Red Cross. 
R.S.A.—Royal Scottish Academician. 
R.S.E.—Royal Society of KE “inburgh. 
R.S.1.—Royal Sa..itary Institute. 
R.8.L.—Royal Society of Literature, 
R, 8. ath eee Serseant Major. 
8.P.C.A.—Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. (answer. 
8.V.P.—(Fr. Répondez s'il vous plat) please 
R.S.W,.—Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. 
R.'1.0.—Railway ‘Lransport Officer. 
R.T.R.—Royal Tank Reg'ment. 
R.T.8.—Religious ‘Tract Society; 
Philite Society. 
Rt. Hon.—Right Honourable. 
Rt. Rev —Right Reverend (of a Bishop). 
R.U.—Rusby Union, 
-R V.— Revised Version, 
R W.S8.—Koyal Society of Water Colours. 
R.Y.5.—Royal Yacht Squadron. 


8 


4.~—succeeded ; son; shilling. 
S.—South; Saints, {America. 
3.A.—BSouth Australia; South. Africa; South 
Sarum.—Saisbury. 
So —Scilicet (to wit), 
8c.D.—Doctor of Science 
58 C M.—Student Christian Movement. 
sou ps.—sculpsit (he engraved). 
Soulpt,—Scuilptor 
Sec,—Secretary ; Second. 
s.f.—stib finem (near the end). 
8.G.—Solicitor-Genera]. 
$.H.A.P.E.—Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 


Durope. 
Sic.—So written. 
8 ry Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 
8.L —Serje. nt-at-Law. 
$.M.E,—Schvol of Military Engineering. 
= O.—Sub Office (Postal). 

8.0.8.—* Save Our Souls,” Distress Signal. 
8.D.—sine prole (without issue). 
S.P.C.K.—Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. 
8.P.G.—Society for the’ Propagation of the 
Gospel. {Senate and Peo ‘le of Rome). 
P.Q.R.: Feb ae Populusque. Romanus (The 


.—Saquai 

RN. soRtati Registered Nurse. 

8.—Steamships ; Saints. 

-A.F.A.—Soldiers’, and Airmen’s 
Families Associatiou. 

5.8.C.—Solicitor before Supreme Court (Scotland), 

St.—Street; Saint. 

Stet.—Let it stand, 


Stip.—Stipend; Stipendiary. 


as 


Royal Toxo- 


8. 
8 
S. 
8. 
8.5 


Sailors’ 


Supt. —Superintendent, 


syn.—Synonymous; synonym. 


T.A.—Territorial Anny. ;- Pane kot 
TB 


— ~ din Tt 


T.C.D.—Trinity College, Dublin. 
T.D.—Territorial Decoration. 
‘Temp.—Temperature; Temporary. 


‘Tn.—Ton. 

T.N.T.—Trinitrotoluene (High Explosive). 

‘Loc a nog House. ; 
tr.—fran' .. (Charge. 
T.R.C. Tagen Rowing Club; ‘Tithe Rent 
‘Lrin.—Trinity. 


T.T.—Tubercular Tested; Teetotal. 

T.U.C.— Trades Union Conzress. 4 : 

T.V.A —Tennessee Valley. Authority. : 

T.W I.—Training Within Industry 

1.Y.C.—Thames Yac' t Club; Two Year Old {or 
Thousand Yards) Course. 


U 

U.— Unionist. . b 
U.-boat.—German submarine. * 
vy Cor7Urhan pene Council. 
U.K.A.— Ulster King at Arms. 
U.K.—United Kingdom. 
Ult.— Ultimo (last). , 
Univ.— University. e 
UN.A.— United stone Associatio: 
UN.ES.C.0:—Uni Nations = lidueationst 
Scientific and Gutters Organisation. 
-N. ations Organisation, 

Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation, Administration. 


U.8.S.R.—Union of Soviet Socialist Republies, 


A —versus (against). 


iscount; Vice. 
V.—Five (Roman numeral); 


{Vi 
Version; Vicar; 


V.A.D.—Voluntary Aid Detacaaoni... 
ee 3.—Victoria Cross, 

VD. —Venereal Disease; Volunteer Decoration. 
V1.—Flying bomb. 
V2.—Rocket. (1945. 
V.E. Day.—Victory in Europe Day, 8th May. 
Ven.—Venerable (of an Archdeacon). 
Verb. Sap.—Verbum sapienti satis est (a word to 

the wise is enougu). 
Very Rev.—Very Reverend (of a Dean). 
Vet.—Veterinary. 
V.G.—Vicar-General. a 
Vice-Adm.—Vice-Admiral. =A ; 
V ct.—Victoria. 
V.1.P.—Very Important Person. 
Vise.—Viscount. 
Viz.—Videlicet (namely). [August, 1945. 
V.J. Day.—Victory over Japan Day, 15th 
V.P.—Vice President. 
Vol.—Volume. 


W 


W.A.—West Australia, 
W.A.A.F.—Women s Auxiliary Air Force seuitier: 
oe d by W.R.ALF, 

v.D.—War Department. a | 
W.E.A.—Workers’ Education aecools thon, 
W.F.T.0.—World lederation of Trade Unions. ; 
W.H.O.—World Health Organisation : 
W.I—Women s Institute. 
W.L.A. hh 9 s Land Army. 
W.O0.—War Office. 
W.R.A.C.—Worten’s Royal Army Corps, 
W R.A.F.—Wemens Royal Air Force. 
‘W.R.N.S.—Women s Roya) Navel Service. 
W.S.—Writer to the Signet. 
W.V.8.—Women’s Voluntary Services. 


Pin ' 
X.—Ten (Roman numerals) : ? 
yds—yards, . ~ & 


Y.M.C.A.—Young Men’s Christian pies Sarin i 
Y.W.C.A.—Y oung Women’ ‘Christian Association. — 


Ant. Keep, hold, 


encourage. 
Lae 


Syn. Insanity, idiocy, hallucination, 
deviation. Ant. Progression, tenor, line, order, 
law, principle, continuity, consecutiveness, 
Dect $ suspension. Ant. 
Resuscitation, operation, renewal. 
f aamor, Syn. Dislike, despise, loathe, detest, hate. 
_ _ Ant. Desire, crave, relish, love. 
Abide, Syn. Remain, continue, dwell, stand firm. 
Ant. Pass away, ilit, vanish, fade, 
learnt Syn, Competency, talent, skill, faculty. 
nt, Maladroitness, incapacity, weakness. 


fa ym. Sordid, ; . squalid, 
degraded. Ani. Arrogant, le, esteemed. 
Abjure, Disown, disavow, deny, renounce. 


cherish, 
Able, Syn. Vigorous, gifted, capable, “talented, 
clever, eat art inefficient, weak. 


denial. Ani: Licence, indulgence, assertion. 
Syn. Eccentric, divergent, exceptional, 


_ Abode, Syn. Quarters, berth, residence, place, 
stay, home. Ant. Bivouac, it, perch, halt, 
Abolish, Syn. Exposure, , annul, — void, 


Ant. Repair, restore, promo’ 

_ Abominate, Syn. Detest, loathe, Ceamaes 
- Love, like, desire. 
Abound. Revel, be plentiful, flourish, 
= Aaa (ene Ant, Lessen, vanish, 

Srila tiandn , evaporate, waste. 
tout. Syn. Roughly, approximately, concerning, 
Poe: almost. Ant. Exactly, precisely, away, 


afar. 
t Abridge, Syn. Condense, curtail, lessen, shorten, 
Soar gh Ant, Spread out, expand, 


plify. 
Abrogate, Syn. Annul, set aside, cancel, abolish. 
ni, Confirm, 


Ant re-enact, 
Abrupt, Syn. Rough, harsh, it, curt, coarse, 
sudden. 


biun 
Ant, Courteous, smooth, gliding, 
a acgret Syn. wineites eget depart, deeamp. 


“creas Syn, " Lack, ears: oc want. 


despotic, unconditional, perfect. Ant. - 
sponsible, conditioned, conditional, imperfect. 
Absol Clear, free, f , pardon, acquit. 


ve, Syn. ree, forgive, 
Ant, Convict, obligate, bind, compel, 5 
pAbactD, Syn. Suck up, og engross, consume, 
Ant, Distract, dissi 


- 
Ant, Exceed, induli 
ber, Der, moderate. 


SYNONYMS AND ‘ANTONYMS- 


> OR WORDS OF SAME MEANING AND THEIR OPPOSITES — 


«. 


Surrender, ‘vacate, forgo, quit, Abstruse, Syn. Dark, obscure, deep, prefound. 


ony Amt. Easy, plain, lucid, simple, 


absurd, Sy. Foolish, stupid, ridiculous, irrational. 
gg sound, rational, sensible 


Muubiaee Ample, great, enough. Ant 
Sor me osonsicheathes limited, meagre, small, es 

Abusive, Syn. —— opprobrious, 
insolent, Ant. Weer d, respectful. } 


Abysmal, Syn. Deep, profound, fathomless.. Ant, 
, Superticial, 


Shallow. skin-deep. z 
Abyss, Syn. Chasm, pit, deep, gulf. Ant. Mound, ; 
Syn. Learned, collegiate. Ant. Un- 


collegiate, illiterate. 

Accede, Syn. Concur, aceept, comply with, con- 
sent. Ant. Protest, refuse, decline, dissent. 

Accelerate, Syn. Hurry, press forward, prs on, 
speed. Ant, Hinder, retard, clog, obstru 

Accent, Syn. Emphasis, rhythm, stress, “Ant. 

, monotony, smoothness. 

Accessible, Syn. Conversible, easy, affable. Ant. 
ac oe distant. 

yn. Extension, addition, arrival. Ant. 


ccommodating, Syn. Conciliatory, re 
polite, ee i Ant, Imperious, rude. 
. Escort, join, attend, consort. 


nt. Refuse, deny, differ, disagree. — 
ibeeaty. Sum. “Stop, greet, hail, invoke, salute, 
address. Ant. Ignore, avoid, "shun 
Accountable, Syn. Delegated, amenable, liable, 
responsible. Ant. Despotic, supreme, a! absolute. 


Syn. Trusted, confidential, acknow- — 


Accredited, 
ledged. Ant. , unacknowledged. 
Accumulate, Syn. Gather, hoard, store, mass, 
collect. Ant, Waste, scatter, disperse. 
Accuracy, Syn. Precision, strictness, correctness. 
Incorrectness, slovenliness, looseness. 
Accuse, Syn. Criminate, cite, impeach, charge. 
Ant, Release, acquit, discharge, vindicate, 


Syn. Reconcile, familiarize, habituate. 


Accustom, 
Ant, Wean, estrange, dishabituate. 
Syn. Roughness, sourness, acrimony. 
Ant. Gentinnse, mildness, sweetness. 
Achieve, Syn. Effect, efor perform, gain, do, 
accomplish. Ant. Fail, lose, miss. 
Acknowledge, Syn. Profess, accept, own, recognize, 
admit, avow. Ant. Deny, disown, disclaim. 
Acme, Syn. Meridian, apex, zenith, summit. 
Ant, Depth, nadir, foundation, floor, base. 


Syn. Comply, agree, repose, assent, 


Acquiesce, 

Ant. Object, demur, dissent. 
Syn, Reap, get, procure, 
nt. Miss, surrender, lose. 


poo Sun. Dismiss, absolve, discharge. Ant. a 


Sentence, impeach, accuse, charge. 
Acrid, Syn. Sour, harsh. Ant. Luscious, sweet. 
Acrimonious, Syn. Sarcastic, ill-natured, acrid, 
vii Pleasant, sweet, smooth. 
Across, Syn. against,  athwart. 

Ant.  Paraliol; Slonig, lengthwise. 

Syn. ‘Authentic, real, certain, - eto 
strable, Ant: Fabulous, virtual, possib 
Actuate, - Syn.. Impel, incite, incline, 
tered Ant, Prevent, hinder, 
ter. j 


inticee, 
retard, 


t 


Pet” Se ee TE ee oe! eel 


< 


| 


aes 


ee a! a ee oe 


Acumen, Syn. Sagacity, 


a Oe a 


PEARS “CYCLOPAEDIA ~ — = 


talent, discernment, 
sharpness, point. Ant. Indiscernment, dulness. 
Acute, Syn. Distressing, severe, piercing, astute, 
keen, pointed. Ant. Stolid, heavy, obtuse. 
a ape ae Syn. Proverb, by-word, saw, motto, 
. maxim.. 


Ant, Misapply, misconform, misfit. 

Addicted, Syn. Inclined, prone, given to. Ant. 
Indisposed, disinclined, unaddicted. 

Adduce, Syn. Import, add, offer, advance, cite, 
apply, allege. Ant. "Deduce, deduct, withdraw. 

_ Adept, Syn. Master, handy, adroit, expert. Ant. 
Yyro, inexpert, clumsy, awkward. 

* Adequate, Syn, Able, capable, fit, sufficient, equal. | 
Ant. Incompetent, insufficient, unequal. 

Adhere, Syn. Cling, join, fix, unite, attach, hold, 
cleave, cohere. Ant. Sever, secede, divide. 

Adhesive, Syn. Tenacious, sticky. Ani. In- 

adhesive, non-viscous. 
“Adipose, Sass age corpulent, obese. Ant. 
my, 

“Adjacent, Syn. Eating, nigh, close. neighbour- 
ing, near. Ant. Separate, distant, remote. 

Adjourn, Syn. Delay. defer, suspend, postpone. 
Ant. Complete, conclude, hasten, urge, expedite. 

Adjunct, Syn. Acquisition, aid, auxiliary, appen- 
dage, addition. Ant. Hindrance; drawback. 

Adjure, Syn. Command, urge, enjoin, conjure. 
Ant. ate prohibit, dissuade, warn, dare. 

Adjust, Syn. Classify, suit, right, affix, collocate, 
harmonize. Ant. Confuse, disorder, confound. 

Adrainister, Sun. Perform, execute, dispense, 
afford, give, accord, a Ant. Deny, 

.. resign, undertake, refuse 

Admire, Syn. Affect, applaud, love, extol, approve. 
Ani, Slight, despise, mislike, contemn. 

Admissible, Syn. Right, fair, probable, allowable. 
walnut. Wrone, unfair, absurd, improper. 
dmit, Syn. Avow, own, confess, allow, permit, 
receive. Ant. Disavow, repudiate, deny, disallow. 
dmonish, Sim. Rebuke, censure, caution, fore- 

warn, Ant. Urge, incite, abet, encourage. 

~ Adopt, Syn. Avow, elect, take, aililiate, erieth. 
Ant. Disown, disavow, repudiate, decline 

‘Adorn, Syn, Decorate, ornament, bedeck, beautify. 
_ det, Bare, strip, despoil, impoverish, spoil. 

Adroit, Syn. Clever, dexterous, skilful, handy. 
Ant. Unskiifal, eo awkward. 

Adulation, rs Cringing, fowping. Hiper incense, 


it, Pee urge, per- 
admonish.» Ant. Mis- 
restrain, remonstrate, 


atte, counsel, warn, 


doubt, dispute, deny. 
Ate Sun. Subjoin ica attach, Ant, Separ- 


Ant. 
relief, consolation, 


Ce a ee ee ee 
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. Harangue, disquisition. , 
thane 2 ‘Sun. Conform, suit, accommodate, fit. 


piri ok eh 


SYNONYMS. AND aw aehaaren 


Affiuence, Sun. Riches, wealth, plenty. Ant. 
Indigence, penury, scarcity, want. 


Afiront, Syn. Indignity, wrong, abuse, insulé, 


outrage. at Apology, courtesy, homage. 


yn. Foregoing, stated, above-men- 


Aforesaid, 
tioned.. Ant. Subjoined, following. 
Against, Syn. Counter, across, opposing, opposite, 
over. Ant. Suiting, aiding. for, with. 
Agent, Syn. Promoter, cause, influence, force, 
afte eae Ant. Counteractor, counteragent. 
dize, Syn. Enrich, ennoble, promote. Ani. 
ever enfeeble, depress. 
ee Wie Syn. Wound, provoke, exasperate. 
sg oe ag soothe. 
Ageregation, Syn. Whole, mass, sum. 
eT int Unit, P rabge division, dissipation. 
Incursion, assault, offence, 
attack, Bly An. Retreat, repulsion, 
retaliation. 
Agile, Syn. Sprightly, swift, auick, ready, brisk, 
fleet, active, nimble. Ant. Inert, awkward. 
sae Syn. Shake, ruffie, excite, trouble, dis- 


Syn. coniormably, 
Ant. Impertinently, perry 
Aid, Syn. Abet, protect, befriend, assist, 


Seoce inane diene eet deaee: 
ean, n > 
disregard, shun. ; 
Akin, Syn. Allied, congenial, similar, cognate, 
related. dnt. Hostile, uncongenial, alien. | 
Alacrity, Syn. Compliance, activity, quickness. 
atming, Sym, Ominous fichtful, terrible. Aah 

, Syn. Ominous, le. 
Enticing, alluring, enco ase ring. 


alee Syn. Safe, alert, vivacious, lively, breathing, 
living. Ant. Defunct, lifeless, cold, dead. 
Allay, Syn. Calm, pacify, soften, appease, quiet, 
yr: “ Stir, aggravate, rouse, hoc a 
Cy un. Aver, assert, aifirm, declare, 
ae ener oe Pen 
legiance, yn omage, ity, loyalty, 
obedience. Ant. Treason, resistance, rebellion. 
Alleviate, Syn. Soothe, assuage, lessen, lighten, 
Ant. Augment, enhance, aggravaite. 

Alliance, Syx. Partnership, union, co-operation, _ 
treaty. Ant. Discord, divorce, enmity. 
Alloyed, Syn. Adulterated, impaired, mixed... Ant, 
Genuine, complete, pertect, absolute, pure. 
Allure, Syn. Decoy, tempt, attract,-seduce, entice, 
Ant. Warn, scare, terrify, deter, alarm. 
Allusion, Syn. Insinuation, reference, Ant. 

ew me 2 ew leet 
rien er, adversary, opponent. 
Alteration, cong Change, difference, variation. 
Ant. Conservation, retention. 
Altercation, Sun. Brawl, affray, wrangle, dis- 
pute. 4 ony, agreement, concord, 


unanimity. 
Amalgamate, Syn. Unite, compound, mix, fuse, 
Ant. Disperse, disunite, - -decompose, separate. 
Sun. Store up, gather, collect. Ant, 
Spend, peter waste, dissipate, divide, —. 
t, eee Surprise, wonder, awe, aston- 
tohegerit, né: Composure, 
Ambiguous, Sun. Uncertain, doubtful, vague. 
Ant, Lucid, unequivocal, necessary, clear. f 
Ambition, . Syn; ‘Emulation, aspiration. Ani. 
Moderation, indifference, inertia. - 


supporter, companion, 


” | Amenable, Sun. Docile, subject, pliant, dependent. » 
» Ant. Obstinate, -. unamenable, autocratic, in 


dependent, 
Amend, \Syn. Reform, rectify, 
Ant, I, corrupt, spoil,. 
Amenity, Sun. Geniality, 
pleasantness, nt, 


blemish, 


. harshness. 1 


| Amiable, Sun. Lovely, engaging, benevolent, kind, + 


good. fam Ml-natured, hateful, ube dlewereens 


correct, ‘repair, o 


2 


] 


{ 


i 


* 
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Arlonhin. kind, friendly. Ant, 
sO unfavourable, unfriendly, 
Ami 3 Syn. Good-will, sociableness, peace, 
_ friendliness. 4at. Hatred, asperity, acrimony, 
hostility, indifference, distance, coolness. 
Amnesty, Syn. ‘Absolution, dispensation, oblivion, 
ttal, pardon. 4 


Ant, 
, augment ” enlarge, exten 
Analogy. Sun. Parity, aifinity, relation. Ant, 
e imilarity, disproportion. 
Syn, Partition, separation, dissection. 
tion, aggregation, composition. 
>. Sym. Auxiliary, useful, subservient, 
Ant. Levene alien, inappro- 


AMO, aeelelions torture, grief, 
Ant. iy, enjoyment, pleasure, ease. 
~~. Brisk, lively, imspirited, excited, 
roused, . indolent, sluggish. 
Animation, _ Activity, alertness, vivacity, life. 
Ant. Stolidity, ess, dolefulness, duiness, 
Animosity, Syn. Ii-will, anger, malice, enmity, 
_ Strife, feud, aversion, batred. 
harmony, fellow-feeling, 7 friendship. 
Annex, Syn. Append, attach, add. 
detach, withdraw 
mh Destroy, abolish, efface, extin- 


tive, 


Sy 
guish, end, nullify. Ant. Perpetuate, cultivate, 


augment, tend, foster, preserve, conserve, keep. 
Annul, Syn. Repeal, abolish, revoke, 
quash, cancel. Ant. Re-enact, maintain. 

, Syn. Eccentricity, exception, irrega- 

larity. * Ant. Normality, regularity, conformity. 


Answer, Syn, Reply, retort, repartee, solution, 


confutation, response. Ant. Query, interroga- 
tion, oe 


itago 
tility, Ant, 


Antagonistic, Syn. Hostile, inimical, opposing, 


adverse, Ant. Friendly, harmonious, aiding. 
Anterior, Syn. Earlier, previous, foregoing, prior. 
Pees Consequent. iater, posterior. 

prejudge, —: Ant. Cure, undo, recall, 

recollect, remem! 

thy, | Syn. aacnioks bitterness, batred, dis- 

like. Ant. Harmony, eongeniality, kindliness. 
Antiquated, Syn. Obsolete, old-fashioned, quaint, 

bygone. Ant, Modern, stylish, modish. 
Antithesis, Syn. Antagonism, opposition, contrast. 

Ant, Sameness, identity. 

“+r Syn. Watchful, restless, concerned, 
easy, careful. Ani. Unconcerned. ease 
Apathetic: Syn. Impassive, frigid, cold, Ee wtolend, 
unfeeli Ant. Sensitive, careful, anxious. 
Represent, imitate, mimic. Ant. 

'y, vary. 
Apeocryphal, Siyn.. Spurious, doubtful, obscure. 
Ant. Undisputed, current, authentic, palpable. 


: Apology, Syn. Excuse, exculpation, plea, justifica- 


. Insult _ ce rmaggl gions Nome of 
Apothegm, Syn. <, Saw, maxim, ictum, 
adage, proverb. 4nt, Discourse, sermon. 
Syn. Daunt, scare, terrify, alarm, affright. 
Ant, Reassure, assure, rally, encourage. 
Apparent, Syn. Clear, unmistakable, plain, obvious. 
Ant, Real, hidden, minute, inapparent, dubious. 
Syn. Call upon, refer; cite, invite, accost. 
‘Ant. Abjure, defy, disavow, protest. 
Appease, Syn. Quiet, stay, satisfy, mitigate, 
assuage, pacify. At. Inflame, provoke, excite. 
Appellation, Sux. Term, title, designation, style, 
name, Ant. Non-description, namelessness. 
Syn. Attach, subjoin, supplement, affix. 
_ Ant. Detach, disconnect, disengage, separate. 
Applause, Syn. Eulogy, approval, encomium, 
Jaudation, plaudit, praise. Ant. Blame, con- 
tempt, dissatisfaction, denunciation. 
Applicable, Syn. Conducive, pertinent, available. 
Ant. Inapplicabie, inconducive, unavailable, 
Appoint, Syn. Order, allot, instal, determine, fix. 
Ant, Suspend, withdraw, recall, cancel, 
portion, Syn. Appoint, administer, divide, 
share, grant, allot, deal. Ant. = ees Tesume, 


Apposite, Syn. Meet, timély, 
fitting, suitable. Ant. Unfttting, impertinent, 


* 
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Ant. Concord, 
Ant. Disunite, 


nullify, 


Syn. Forecast. meet, foretaste, expect. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 


Aageaiee, Syn. Price, estimate, survey, value. 
aint, Sa discard, undervalue i 
Syn, Regard, prize, value, Tespeci, 

esteem. ey Ignore, misjudge, misconceive, 

Apprise Apprize, Syn. Advise, _ publish, 
disclose, i inform, fell. Ant. Mislead, mystify. 

Syn. Consent, assent, praise, ap- 
proval. Ant. Refusal, blame, censure. 

Approve, Syn. Promote, second, support, praise, 
like. Ant, Disown, biame, censure, dislike. 

vn. Abut, er, resemble. 4 
wBiverao recede, vary, differ - 
Apert, Syn. Saini selfish, Ps dic- 
espotic. ted, oblig- 
alte lenient modest, mild. = 
s . compose, adjust, settle. 
Ant. Appeal, claim, dispu: te. 
Ardent, Syn. Hot, keen, zealous, fervent, warm. 
Pe a tots, tae ‘dotty ota 
un sipitous, steep, lofty, ad, 
difficult. Ant. Trivial, light; easy. “i 

Arid, Syn. Sterile, dry. Ant; Fertile, dewy. 

Arouse, Syn. Cheer, provoke, disturb, excite, stir. 
Ant. Quiet, still, compose, pacify, allay. 

Syn. Charge, indict, censure, accuse, 
summon. Ant, Release, discharge, acquit. 

Arrange, Syn. Sort, Geal, place, array, group, 
order. Ant. Disperse, disturb , derange, 

Array, v. Syn. Draw up, place, attire, dress, adora, 
rank, equip, deck. Ant. Divest, jumble, 
disarrange, disarray.—n, Syn. Parade, show, 
order. Ant. Jumble, disorder, disarray. 

Arrogance, Syn. Vainglory, self-conceit, loftiness, 
hauteur, haughtiness, Ant . Shyness, modesty, 
deference, servility. 

Amninies Sua, Demand, assert, assume, claim. 

wt. Resign, waive, forgo. 

pa Syn, Scale, tower, go up, surmount, 
mount, rise. Ant. Descend, go down. 

noreve., Som, em detect, Bae find out, 

rove. uppose, surmise, conjecture. 

Ascribe, Syn. Charge, allege, refer, impute, assign. 

Kspock, Sym. ire view, © 

yn. ew, exposure, appearance, 
side, phase, face, front. Ant. Rear, obverse. 

Asperity, Syn. Severity, tartness, sharpness, 
bitterness, acrimony, harshness. Ant. Sweet- 
ness, softness, mildness, 

iration, Syn. Hope, endeavour, wish, aim, de- 
sire. Ant. Aversion, aimlessness, apathy. 

Assemble, Syn. Call, muster, amass, collect, gather. 
Am, Dismiss, go away, scatter. 

Assent, n. Syn. Approval, acquiescence, consent, 
acknowledgment, agreement. Ant, Disclaimer, 
disayowal, ct seoge9 

Assert, Syn. Claim, allege, affirm, state, maintain, 
declare. Ant. Abandon, waive, contradict, 

Assiduity, hg Application, exertion, persever- 
ance, nt. Inconstancy, inattention. 

Syn. Advance, entrust, consign, specify, 
refer, ed nt. Ret ‘use, retain, resume. 
vabear, engross, match, Ant. 
Reject, naan part, separate. 
te, Syn. Helpraate, consort, ally, friend, 
companion. Ant. Antagonist, foe, alien, rival. 

Assorted, Syn. Classified, selected, chosen, separ- 
ated. Ant. Unclassified, confused, mixed. 

Assuage, Syn. Calm, lessen, abate, pacify, moder- 
ate, soften. Ant. Provoke, incite, excite. 

Syn. Feign, claim, usurp, presume, 

Ant. Prove, grant, concede, surrender, 
allow, waive. 

Assurance, Syn. Promise, self-reliance, boldness, 
arrogance, Ant. Consternation, timidity. 

Assure, Syn. Certify, uphold, convince, encourage, 
inform, pro: , aivise. Ant. Unsettle, warn, 
discourage, deter, discomfit, deceive, mislead. 

Astonishing, Syn. Striking, surprising, wondrous, 
Ant. ‘Trite, ordinary, common, foreseen. 

Syn. Acute, sharp, knowing, shrewd, 
Ant. Stolid, undiscriminating, un-_ 
observing, dull. 

Asunder, Syn. In twain, divided, disunited, apart, 
separate. Ant. Together, united, close, in one, 

Athletic, Syn. Robust, brawny, powerful, vigorous, 
strong. Ant. Unbraced, nerveless, puny, weak. 

Atom, Syn. Bit, speck, mote, particle, molecule. 
‘Ant. Lump, aggregate, whole, mass. 

Atrocious, Syn. Flagrant, cruel, outrageous, 
wicked, monstrous. Ant.. Humane, generous, 
noble, laudable. 

Attach, Syn. Connect, conciliate, unite, fix, add, 
apply, fasten. Ant. Repel, detach, untie, 
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abandon, miss, forfeit, fail, lose. 
Atiernrs, Syn. Strive, endeavour, effort, attack. 
Ant. Drop, shun, abandon, disregard. 


é Attend, Sy. Follow; consort, serve, wait on, 


“ 


Averse, Syn. 


observe, Fctcgy heed, a Ant. Desert, 
forsake, leave, disregard, wander. 

Attention, Syn. Care, study, heed, regard, notice. 
Ant. A , distraction, remission. - 


Attenuate, Syn. Contract, narrow. reduce, Ant. 
Swell, dilate, expand, increase, broadén, 
Attest, Syn. Involve, prove, support, affirm, 


vouch for, witness, certify, assert, aver, vouch. 
Ant. Upset, exclude, disprove, contradict, deny. 
Attribute, v. Syn. Impute, charge, ascribe, apply. 
* Ant, Dissever, dissociate, disconnect. 
Attrition, Syn. Friction, abrasion, chafing. 
- Ant. Smoothing, easing. a 2 
Attune, Syn. Adjust, harmonize, temper. Ant. 
Dislocate, disarrange, unstring. 
Audacity, Syn. Temerity,rashness, boldness. Ant. 
Timidity, caution, 
Augmentation, Syn. Improvement, acquisition, 
. supply, amplification, increase. “Ant. Curtail- 
ment, reduction, impoverishment, diminution. 
Augury, Syn. Divination, prediction, prophecy. 
Ant. Observation, science, experience. 
Auspicious, Syn. Opportune, fortunate, encouras- 
ing, favourable, lucky, propitious. Ani. In- 
_. auspicious, discouraging, unfavourable. 
Austere, Syn. Sour, harsh, strict, morose, severe, 
_ stern, hard. Amt. Tender, kindly, affable. 
Authentic, Syn. True, original, real, genuine. 
Ant. Disputed, false, spurious, unreliable. 
Authority, Syn. Sway, rule, right, power, control, 
ground, Ant. Wrong, usurpation, weakness. 
Autocratic, Syn, Absolute, despotic, independent. 
Ant. Limited, constitutional, dependent. 
Auxiliary, Sin. Helping, assisting, assistant, con- 
ducive, promotive, accessory, helpful. Ant. 
Obstructive, superfluous, wnassisting. 
Available, Syn. Suitable, helpful, convertible, use- 
ful, Ant. Unavailable, inapplicable, useless. 
Avenge, Syn, Retaliate, right, vindicate. Ant. 
Forgive, remit, condone, forgo, pardon. 
Aver, Syn. Declare, depose, affirm, assert. Ani. 
Repudiate, disclaim, disavow, deny. 
Average, Syn. Middle, medium, mean. Ant. 
Defect, excess, extreme. 
Loath, backward, indisposed, hostile. 
Ant. Desirous, prone, eager, ready, 
Aversion, Syn, Antipathy, distaste, hatred. Ant. 
Sympathy, liking, affection, desire, love. 
Avidity, Syn. Longing, greed, desire, avarice, 
Ant. Repugnance, nausea, insensibility, apathy, 


coldness, 

Avoid, Syn. Shirk, escape, elude, forsake, desert, 
abandon, shun, Ant. Seek, address, court, 
Award, Syn. Give, allot, divide, grant, accord, 

Ant. Misapportion, retain, withdraw, refuse, 

Aware, Syn. Cognizant, informed, sensible, con- 
scious. dnt. Ignorant, insensible: 

Awful, Sym. Portentous, dreadful, terrible, appall- 
ing, direful, fearful. Ant. Alluring, common- 
place, unastonishing, unimposing, innocuous, 

Awkward, Syn. Boorish, uncouth, unhandy, 
clumsy, Ant. Handy, adroit, skilful, clever. 

Axiom, Syn. Maxim, truism, aphorism, truth, 
Ant. Absurdity, nonsense, 


B 


Babbling, Syn. Gossip, tattling, blabbing, 
Ant. Laciturnity, refrain, reserve, reticence, 
Backslider, Syn, Apostate, recreant, renegade, 

Ant, Bigot, zealot, adherent, professor. 

Baffle, Syn. Mar, foil, perplex, defeat, confound, 
thwart, elude, frustrate. Ant, Advance, assist, 
promote, enforce, abet, aid. 

Balance, Syn. Adjust, equalize, pit, poise, weigh. 

Overbalance, mispoise, cant, tilt, upset. 


Ant. 
Balk, Syn. Baffle, defeat, hinder, stop, foil, frus- 
' Ant. Instigate, encourage, 


trate, thwart, bar, 
advance, promote, abet, aid, 


prating. 


Bandy, Syn. Pass, cross, exchange, interchange, | 


Ant, Stifle, close, drop, silence, quash, straight. 
nish, Syn. Expatriate, relegate, exclude, eject, 
lispel, abandon, expel. Ant, Harbour, con: 
sider, protect, foster, cherish, ety 
Banter, Syn. Raillery, jeering, chaff, badinage. 
-4nt. Argument, discourse, discussion, 
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Attain, Syn. Grasp, secure, gain, get, win, earn, | B 


_ arrive at, master, extend, reach. nt. Resign, | 


6 ~~ 
sk 


arbatous, Syn. Gross, 
Humane, relied, tivllsed: polite 
ane, refine, ized, Ls Cm 
gai » Synz Haaeune: at higgling, profit, 
business. Ant. Misprofit, toss.- 

Base, a. Syn. Corrupt, shameful, mean, sordid, 
low, dishonourable, vile. Ant. Correct, pure, 
honoured, esteemed, noble, exalted, lofty. 

Bashful, Syn. Reserved, retiring, shy, diffident, 
modest. Ant. Pert, forward, impudent, bold. 

Bask, et gn 2 are —— luxuriate.- Ant, 
D ; ve, + wor! . 

je, yn. Action, combat, contest, conflict, 

Ant. Mediation, council, truce, peace. 

Bauble, Syn. Knicknack, plaything, trifie, toy. 
Ant. Jewel, ornament, gem, valuable. 

Bawl, Syn Bellow, roar, halloo, vociferate, shout. 
Ant. Mumble, mutter, whisper. ; 
Beaming, ind ty ate hee See bright, shining. 

Ant. Wan, dingy, opaque, dull. 
Bear, Syn. Produce, endure, fill, entertain, waft, 


undergo, suffer, -maintain, lift, carry. Ant. 


Resist, decline, refuse, drop. 
ing, Syn. Course, direction, position, con- 
duct, mien, aspect, manner, behaviour. Ant. 
Misobservation, misdirection. 
Beatitude, Syn. Beatification, bliss, blessedness. 
Ant. Punishment, pain, misery. 


Beauty, Syn. Embellishment, fairness, grace, | 


loveliness. Ant, Bareness, uéliness, 
Because, Syn. As, consequently. Ant. Inde- 
pendently, irrespectively. 
ing, Syn. Seemly, comely, decorous, proper, 
«Ant. Unsuitable, indecent, ungracefu' 
uncomely, unbeseeming. 
Befall, Syn. Betide, occur, happen. Ant, Spare, 


pass, miss. 
Bafitting, Syn. Proper, suitable, becoming, fitting. 
Ant. Unsuitable, unbefitting, unseemly. 
Befriend, Syn. Defend, protect, support, counten- 
ance. Ant. Annoy, decry, thwart, oppose. , 
Beg, Syn. Pray, implore, entreat, request, ask. 
Ant. Require, extort, exact, insist. ? 
Boggarly, Syn. Scant, stingy, wretched, poor. 
Ant. Liberal, prodigal, stately, princely, noble. 
Beggary, Syn. Indience, penury, want. 4nd. 


Plenty, riches, affluence. : 

Behaviour, Syn. Action, proceeding, bearing, 
Ant. Misbehaviour, misdemeanour: 

Behest, Syn. Trust, mandate, instruction, injunc- 
tion. Ant, Discretion, non-interference, liberty. 

Behold, Syn. Descry,. view, discern, look. Ant. 
Blink, miss, ignore, overlook. 

Beholden, Syn. Indebted, obliged, bound. Ant, 
Unbound, unobliged, unindebted. 

Belief, Syn, Reliance, creed, opinion, avowal, trust, 
faith. Ant. Rejection, 


Bellicose, Syn. 
Pacific, peaceful. 


Trascible,  pugnacious. Ant. 


Belligerent, Syn, Rival; adverse, ‘opposed, fighting, 


contending. Ant. Appeased, peaceful, pacific. 
Belonging, Syn, 


Property,» cognate, related, 
Ant. Unimplied, alien, irrelevant, unrelated. 
Bend, Syn. Submit, stoop, yield, condescend, bow, 
deilect, lean, bias, tend, incline, deviate, curve, 
Ant. Crush, break, stiffen; stand, advance. 
Beneath, Syn. Under, underneath, below. Ant, 
, aah Overhead, ora above. 
enediction, Syn. Benison, approval, blessing. 
Ant, Disapproval, malediction, curse. : 
Benefaction, Syn. Bequest, gitt, boon, gratuity, 
grant. Ant, Disfavour, reservation, deprivation. 
Beneficent, Sun. Bountiful, benevolent, benignant. 
Ant. Oppressive, griping, hard. { 
Beneficial, Syn. Salubrious, salutary, profitable, 
Ant. Hurtful, noxious, prejudicial, 
Benefit, Syn. Profit, good, avail, service, boon, 
Ant. Injury, calamity, damaze,. loss, th 
Benevolence, at soar benignity, charity, 


goodwill, -will,. barbarity,. 


will, ess, 
harshness, unkindness, 

Bent, Syn, Leaning, turn, intention, bias, direc- 
tion, inclination. Ant, Aversion, indisposition, 
Bequeath, Syn, Leave, will, devise, leave by will, 
Srant, give. Ant. Alienate, withhold: . 
Bereave, Syn. Strip, spoil, reduce, deprive, rob. 

Benefit, enrich, satisfy, replenish. ; 
Beseech, Syn. Beg, crave, ask, pray, entreat, 
Ant, Coerce, command, exact, insist. hares 
bgriiicree in 
ting. - Improper, unsuitable, unseemly. - 
Beset, Syn. Besiege, encircle, en ; 
Abandon, liberate, ax; ste! se a 


atrocious, uncouth, cruel; 
se, rude. © Ant. Urbane; 


Syn. Decent, suitable, behoving, be- — 


< 
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denial, distrust, unbelief. 


b 

; f 

a cr Sy peti . Suard, protect. 
?. yn. Rectify, amend, improve, meliorate. 


err Syn. Flock, galaxy, parterre, assemb! 
Ant, Mob, herd: crew. ean. ax 


§ Syn, Mourn for, lament. 
. Ant, Rejoice, hail, exult. shots joo 
Bewilder, Syn. Confuse, perplex, puzzle, dazzle, 


at, 


| Ant. Enlighten, instruct, inform. guide. 
} Syn. Cantive, charm, enchant. Ant. 
p ; t, disillusion. 

- , sm de ap further, over. Ant, Less, 


= 


direct.’ instruct, request, 
deter, forbid. 
yn. Bear, expect, await, Sng tarry, wait. 
nt. Rebel. protest, abjure, resist, depart, quit. 
Syn. One-sided, narrow-minded, preju- 
nt. Liberal, broad, large-minded. 
Bind, Syn. Rostriet: oblige. twine, lace, fasten, tie, 
fetter. Ant. Liberate, free, acquit, loose, untie. 
» Syn. . piercing, pungent. Ant, 
. genial, pleasant. 
Bitter, Syn. ‘Acrid, intense, sad, severe, tart, sour, 
harsh. Ant. Licht, genial, pleasant, sweet. 
y decry, bedaub. 


iy 


te AteA 


= 
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‘ 


Ant. Colour, 


Bland, Syn. Benign, gentle, mild, soft. Ant. 
Rough, abrupt, hars 
——s BVA imolety, swearing. Ant. Godli- 


venerat: reverence, 

‘Bias, Syn. Wither, shrivel, blicht. Ant. Swell, 

restore.—n. Syn. 

breeze. Ant. Gentle breeze, zephyr. 
Syn. Braying, clamorous, bellowing. 
Ant. Gentle, low-toned, quiet. 

Blazon, Syn. Disseminate, circulate, signalize, 
notify. Ant, Bury, shroud, hush, suppress, 
+ hide, cover. 

‘Bleach, Syn. Blanch, whiten. Ant. Soil, darken. 


Bleak, Syn. Nipping, exposed, cold, blank, Peat 


Balmy, verdant, sheltered, warm. 


Serene, calm, 
Boli, Sun. Daring, valiant! Gunton; t 
fearless, A Retiring, 


Gale, squall, blare, | 


forward, 
nf. SHY. timid. © 
adhoc Prop, | 


lity, refrain, moderation. 
Bond, Syn. Compact, association, Promos fastening, 
Bondage," Berar Pruites ti ge 
yn. lom, subjection, se 
Ant. Liberation, independence, liberty. 


Bonny, Syn. Buxom, gt pretty, fair. Sins 


Ti-favoured, uncomely, d 

Bonus, Syn. Benefit, boon, premium. Ant. 
Discount, penalty, fine. 

Bootless, Syn. Profitless, useless, Ant. Profitable. 

Booty, Syn. Pillage, loot, plunder. Ant. Penalty, 
confiscation, fine, restitution. 

Border, Syn. Hem, band, edge, brim, verge, brink. — 
Ant. Centre, space, . land. 

Bore, Syn. Mia pierce, perforate. Ant. De- 
light, ‘gratify. please. 

Botch, Syn. Mar, spoil, clump, cobble, patel. 
Ant, Handle, mend, tri e-draw. 

Bother, Syn. Tease, Beith vex, stir, pester, 
worry, fuss. Ant. Quiet, peace, composure, _ 
Bound, n. Syn. Border, confine, enclosure, limit. 

Ant. ad Border).—v. Syn. Restrict, limit, con-_ 
efine. Ant. Spread out, extend, open, 
—v. Syn. Skip, spring, frisk, jump, leap. Ant. 
Creep, crawl. limp, hobble. 
Bounty, Syn. Charity, generosity, cift, liberality. 
‘Ani. Stinginess, hardness, closeness, illiberality. 


Bower, Syn. Alcove, arbour, shady recess. Ant. : 


Open place. 
Eraid, Syn. Plait, weave, bind. Ant. Dishevel, 


unbind. 

Branch, Syn. Scion, twig, sprig, spray. oe 
oe eee member. Ant. House, race, 
toc! 

Brand, v. Syn. Mark, disgrace, denounce. Ant, — 
Decorate, honour,  distinguish.—n. Sun. 
Mark, infamy, stigma, disgrace. Ant, Hononr, 
badge, decoration. 

Brawl, Syn. Shout, roar, sould, wrangle. Ant, 


Softness, whisper. 

Brawny, Syn. Stout, robust, strong, muscular, 
Ant, Feeble, delicate, fragile, weak, lean. 

Syn. Violation, quarrel, gap, rapture. 
Ant. Healing, conservation, integrity. 

Break, Syn. Violate, subdue. split, sinash, sever, 
burst, rend, shiver, rupture, fracture. Ant. 
Obey, observe, rally, protect, piece, heal. 

Breath, Syn. Exhalation, expiration, inspiration, 
respiration. Ant, Dying, hing, passing. 

Breathless, Syn. Absorbed, eager, exhausted. 
Aw. Fresh, unexcited, collected, calm, cool. 

Breeding, Syn. Air, manners, training, nurture. 
Ard. Ignorance, ill-training, ill-manners. 


Sim. Defect, dishonour, disgrace, daub, abs | Brevity, Syn. Tersepess, succinctness, con 


stain, fault, speck, road - ays blur, spot. Ant. 
Intactness, honour, p 
Shrink, sae: shy, start, Ant. 
‘ —_ face, dare. 
Blend, Syn. Mingle, merge, fuse, combine, mix. 
Ant. Divide, separate, run. 
hi Blessing, Syn. Thanks, benediction, felicitation. 
_ . Ant, Damage, curse, thanklessneas, malediction. 
Bliss, Syn. Rapture, ecstasy, joy, Ant. Misery, 
suffering, condemnation. 
Blithe, Syn. Gay, bright, happy, joyous, merry, 
light. Ant. Sullen, dejected , heavy. 
Block, Syn. Fill, stop. Ant, Clear,’ open. 
Bloodthirsty, Syn. Savage, cruel, inhuman, gory, 
Ant. L. Merciful, kind, humane. 
Syn. Young, blossoming, fair, flourish- 
ing. Ant. Old, waning, fading. 
Blot, Syn. Stain, blur, erase, spot, spoil, obscure. 
: . Manifest, cleanse, clear, Po pam Etat, 
Bluff, Syn. Rough, coarse, rude, surly, blun 
_. frank, abrupt, bold, open, bare. Ant. Reserved, 
polished, courteous, cliff. 
Blunder Syn. Slip, overignt error. Ant. Cor- 
rection, foresight, ratification, truthfulness. 
aS v. Syn. Tranquillize, repress, subdue. 
md, Vitalize, excite, suscitate, sharpen, quicken, 
Bash, Syn. Guiltiness, shame, aspect, bloom. 
‘Ant, Effrontery, boldness, purity, innocence. 
Augur, herald, prophesy, predict, 
_. . foretell. Ant, Remember, record, relate. 
Bodily, Syn. Altogether, unitedly, wholly. Ant. 
2" Spiritual, eacuelly ghostly, partially. ' 
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ciseness, 

closeness. Ant. lixity, extension, length. 

Bridle, Syn, Master, control, govern, curb. nt. 
Discharge, vent, relax, liberate, loosen. 

Bright, Syn. Witty, happy, lucid, burnished, shin- 
ing. Art. Cheerless, slow, dead, dull, opaque. 

t, Syn. Lustrous, shining, radiant, ¥ 

Ant, (see Bright). 

Brisk, Syn. Nimble, alert, active, lively, quick, 
Av, Sluggish, dull, heavy, slow. 

Bristling, Syn, Swarming, crowded, stocked, full. 
‘Avs. Vacant, devoid, scant, nude, bare. 


Broach, Syn. Suggest, launch, start, moot, Ant. — 


Bottle, cork, seal, reserve. 

Broad, Syn. Generic, liberal, ample, wide. Ant. 
Refined, bigoted, limited, confined, narrow. 
Broadcast, Syn. Extensively, dispersed, abroad. 
Ant. Discreetly, partially, locally, sparingly. 
Brook, v. Syn. Undergo, tolerate, bear. Ant. 

overbear, 


Reject, resent, resist. 

jitek ete § aie Cow, bully. Ant, 
upport, rally, encourage. 

Brunt, Syn. Shock, assault, onset, attack, impulse. 
Ant, Repulse, resistance, 

Brutal, Syn. Vindictive, violent, cruel, dense, 
stolid, beastly, brutish, ruthiess, rude, savage, 
Ant, Polished, generous, humane. 

Bubble, Syn. Trash, froth, aveetey toy, trifle. 
Ant, » jewel, reality, treasure, p: 

Buffoon, ‘Syn. Jester, clown, wag. Prig, 
visionary, pedant, genius, wit. 

Bugbear, Syn, Ogre, spook, spirit, gorgon, goblin, 

hobgoblin. Ant. (see Spectre). 


An. 


- << tirement, Lent, fast. 
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Bulky, Syn. Ample, large, heayy, unwieldy, huge. 

_ Ant, Thin, airy, slight, light, small. — Ale 

Bully, Suv. Braggadocio, swaggerer, swash- 
~ buckler.. Ant. Whimperez, cringer. 

Bungler, Syn., Novice; lubber, clown, botcher. 

Ant. Artist, master, adroit, adept. Petes 3 
Buoyant, Syn. Cheerful, hopeful, light, spirited. 
. Ant. Desponding, dejected, joyless, heavy. 

- Burden, n. Syn. Difficulty, grief, obstruction, load, 
~ weight. Ant, Lightness, airiness, ease. Z 
Burke, Syn. Strangle, shelve, stifie. Ant. Venti- 

. »slate, eliminate, foster, propound. 

Bullets aig Comic, caricature, page travesty. 

. Ant. Grave, tragic, severe, pure, classic. 

‘Burnish, Syn. Gloss, polish, glaze, brighten. Ant. 

. Frost, bedim, abrade, dull, scratch. 

Burst, Syn. Disrupt, shatter, shiver, explode. 

*_ Ant, Stand, hold, cohere. 

Business, Syn. Affair, duty, interest, office, trade, 

_ vocation, occupation. Ant. Inactivity, leisure. 

Bustle, Syn. Flurry, hurry, haste, energy,. stir, 
business. Ant. Indolence, vacation, idleness. 

Busy, Syn. Occupied, diligent, industrious. -Ant. 
Unoccupied, indolent, lazy, idle. 

Buxom, Syn. Shapely, bonny, Ant. Ii-shaped, 

' slender, lean. ~ 


ae a 


Cabal, Syn. League, plot, faction, gang, confeder- 
acy. Amt. Synod, empire, council, legislation. 
Cabalistic, Syn. Occult, symbolical, mystic. Ant. 
_. Simple, lucid, practical, patent. 
Cac tion, Syn. Cackle, titter, giggle, grin. 
. Ant. Whimper, whine. , 
Cadaverous, Syn. Ashy, pallid, bloodless, pale. 
_ Ani, Chubby, sanguine, rosy. “ 
Caducity, Syn. Delicacy, transience, senility, de- 
_ «cline, Ant, Vitality, freshness, youth, vigour. 
_Caitifi, Syn. Villain, churl, rogue, rascal. Ant. 
_ Patriot, gentleman, worthy. 
Cajole, Syn. Dupe, cheat, delude, coax, lure, tempt. 
_. Ant. Warn, scold, rate, chide, 

Calamitous, Syn, Unfortunate, unlucky, fatal. 
Ant. Advantageous, propitious, auspicious. 
Calamity, Syn. Blight, mishap, misfortune, disaster. 

An. Boon, blessing, godsend. 
Calculate, Syb. Rate, weigh, estimate. Ant. Stake, 
risk, chance, hit, guess. 
Caleulating, Syn, Guarded, far-sighted, careful, 
cautious, wary. Ant. Careless, rash, obtuse. 
Calibre, Syn. Power, force, ability, diameter, 
_ fauge, Ant. Its correlative, as mind, ete. 
Called, Syn. Termed, yclept, designated, named. 
An, Misdesignated, misnamed, unnamed. 
Calm, Syn. Appease, still, allay, pacify, smooth. 
Am, Heat, lash, rnffe, excite, stir. 
Calumny, Sy. Rackbiting, libel, slander.. Ant. 
Panegyric, eulogy, vindication. 
Cancel, Syn. Erase, discharge, repeal, quash. Ant. 
_. Contirm, enact, entorce, 
Candid, Syn. Pageq uous, artless, frank, sincere, 
open, honest, fait. dnt. Reserved, close. 
Canon, Syn, Law, test, rule, Ant, Misrule, irregu- 
larity, misguidance., 
Canvass, Syn. Request, discuss, sift, solicit votes, 
, duestion. Ant, Pass, admit, disregard, ignore. 
Capability, Syn. Facility, capacity, talent, apti- 
e bude, . Ant. Difficulty, awkwardness, dulness. 
Capacious, Syn. Wide, comprehensive, spacious, 
_ Ant. Petty, confined, limited, narrow, 
Capital, Syn. Principal, important, chief. Ant. 
Mean, minor, subordinate, 
Capitulate, Syn. Submit, surrender, yield. Ant. 
_,-Contend, struggle, resist. . 
Capricious, Syn. eotahoea whimsical, fickle, un- 
certain. Ant, Constant, decided, unchanging. 
Captious, Syn, Fretful, touchy, eritical, cross. 
Ant. Laudatory, approving, complimentary, 
Captivating, Syn. Bewitching, charming, Ant. 
Uncaptivating, loathsome, hideous. 
Care, Syn. Prudence, wariness, thrift, custody, 
ee Ani, Incaution, remissness, temerity, 
elect. : 
_ Caricature, Syn, Trayesty, parody, mimicry, Ant. 
Fidelity, justice, portraiture. 
Carnage, Syn, Butchery,. slaughter, massacre, 
Ani. Quarter, deliverance, ransom, 
nal, Syn. Impure, base, animal, sensual, 
~,, Ant. Exalted, pure, ethereal, spiritual... 
Carnival, Syn. Masquerade, rout, revel. Ant. Re- 
Carol, Sun. Chant, trill, chirp, sing, hum, whistle, 
Ant. Dirge, cry, croak, whine, 
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Caféuse, Syn. Revel, banquet, feast, festivity: 
se Tee Abstinence, starvation, fast. 


| Carp, Syn. Cavil, censure, Canvass, obignt. Ant, 


Assent, endorse, compliment, admit, allows. 
Pi ees Pah vole mien, gait, conduct, 
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F 


” Subject, fact, plight, event. Ant. Con- 
Case, Syn. je Pe 


jecture, theory, fancy, hypo Fre 
Cast, v. Syn. Frame, project, impel, pitch, fling. 
throw, hurl. Ant. Break, ignore, carry, retam, 
erect, raise.—n. Syn. Manner, style, air, form, 
stamp, mould. Ani. Abnormity, deformity. 
malformation. : : 
ebcuipatabsce a seoainiie ay — 
Disrepute, Oo, de; ion. 
igate, Syn. Cane, whip. Ant. Caress, decorate, 


ears Incidental, accidental. Ani. Fixed, 
un. c1den NAL. . 
in, regular. 


ceréain, 5 i 
Casuisiry, Syn. Straw-splitting, quibble, fallacy. 

Ant. Common sense, conscience, reason. 
Catastrophe, Syn. Blow, reverse, calamity, disaster, 

revolution. Ant. Godsend, sw 9 bee 


learner, tyro. 


Ant. Mystical, » uncertain. 
Category, Syn. Class, sort, order, kind, state. Ant. 
i ith, essence. 


. Ant. Tame, flat, soothing, mild. 
Gautier Pym feee bag ama ros i aR : 
. Syn, Pause, end, quit, abstain, desist, stop, 
intermit. Ant, Everlasting, ceaseless, (See 


BRternal.) 
Celebrated, Syn. Notable, famons, glorious, emi- 
nent, famed. _4ni. Mean, wh, obscure, 


Celebrity, Syn. Renown, distinction, star, glory, 
fame. dnt, Cipher, disgrace, obscurity. _ 


_Celerity, Syn, Fleetness, quickness, velocity, haste, 


5) . Ant. Sluggishness, inertness, slowness. 
Celestial, Sym. Divine, radiant, angelic, heavenly. 
Ant. Internal, mortal, human, earthly, 
Cement, Syn. Unite, bond, bind, perpetuate. Ant. 
Disintegrate, dissociate, dissolve, detach. 
Censure, v. (see Blame).—Syn.. Rebuke, 
scold, chide, reprove, stricture, Ant. 
Commendation, approbation, eulogy, praise. 
Central, Syn. Convenient, accessible, mediate. 
Ant. Inconvenient, inaccessible, remote, 
Centralize, Syn. Collect, fix, concentrate, 
Divide, distribute, disseminate, disperse. 
Ceremonious, Syn. Prim, formal, punctilious, Ant. 
Bluif, blunt, brusque. 


ony, Syn, Sith solemnity, pageant, display. 
on). 


Certain i Assured, actual 
» Sun. Assured, actual, real, sure, regular, 
fixed, true. Ani. Doubtful, irregular, exceptional. 
Syn. Conviction, contidence,. pasitive- 
ness. Ant. Indecision, irregularity, casuaity. 
Certiiy, Syn, Evidence, declare, testify, attest, 
aver. Ant. Misadvise, disavow, disprove, 
Cessation, Syn. Pause, rest, stop, respite, lull, halt, 
Incessancy, continuance, — 
uutrender, yielding, concession, 
Ant, Vindication, usurpation, retention. 

» Syn. Trash, frivolity, nonsense, banter. 
Ant. Gist, pith, reason, substance, sense, 
Chafier, Syn. Buggle, stickle, higgle, bargain, 

le, Ant. Negotiate, agree, close. 

Challenge, v. Syn. Canvass, brave, dare, summon, 

defy. Ant. Concede, grant, allow, pass, 
Champion, n. Syn. Protector, defender, combatant, 

warrior, hero, Ant. Coward, traitor, deserter, 
Chance, n. Syn. Luck, fortune, hazard, accident, 

Ant. Design, causation, : 
Change, v. Syn. Veer, 


Ant. 
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Peg 


Conversation, 
Check, nh. Sen Rebuilt, set-b set-back, repulse. Ant. 
Liberty, freedom, encouragement- 


—v. Syn, Con- 
trol, stay, stop, curb. Ant. Abet, allow, license. 
sertul, Syn. joyous, blithe, sunny, happy, 
“bright, gay, lively. Ant. Sullen, gloomy. 
Syn. Velue, nourish, promote, nurse. 
Ant. Check. discard, abandon, stifle. 
Chicanery, Syn. Trickery, shift, subtlety, artifice. 
Ant. Faimess, candour, openness. 
‘Chide, Syn. Admonish, blame, rebuke, reprove, 
seald. _ Compliment, flatter, applaud. 
Syn. er, bi man, f, cap 
Ant. Minion, vassal, retainer, follower. 
Childish, Syn. Paltry, trifling, silly, weak. Ani. 
_ Politic, wise, manly, resolute, strong. 
Sun. Hich-minded, spirited, valiant. 
Ant. Ungentiemanly, dastard]y, unhandsome. 
‘Choice, n. Syn. Election, selection, adoption, 
Ant. Refusal, rejection, compulsion.— 
adj. Syn. Rare, dainty, precious, exquisite, 
select. Ant. Cheap, inferior, ordinary, common. 
Choleric, Syn. Impetuous, testy, hasty. Ant. 


Stoical, placid, serene, cool. 
bo record. Ant. No 


v. Syn. Register, 
*ahan “Syn. Cackle, crow, grin. Ant. Whine, 
whimper, wail, cry 
Churlish, Syn. Ucucighbourly. unsociable, nig- 
y. Ant. Sociable, neighbourly, ain. agreed 
‘Con Syn. Rush, pin, straw, trifle, nothing. Ant 
_. Star, colossus, celebrity, something, big-wig. 
Circuitous, Syn. Winding, round about, devious, 
indirect. Ant, Straight, direct, linear. 
bag os Syn. Spherical, round. Ant, Direct, 
neal 
Circulate, Sin. Travel, spread, publish, diffuse. 
- Ant. Cease, hush, avert, suppress. 
erence, Syn. Outline, circuit, enclosure. 
Ant, Transversion, bi-section, . diameter, 
Circumiocution, Syn. Ambiguousness, "verbosity, 
periphrasis. Ant. Simplicity, directness, point. 
Circumscribe, Syn. Restrict, confine, enclose, 
limit, define. A7#. Distend, expand, unfence. 
Circumspect, Syn. Visilant, heedful, careful, wary, 
cautious, Ant. ess, careless, incautious. 
‘Circumstance, Syn. Topic, fact, situation, event, 
point, detail. Ant. Unreality, non-fact. 
Cite, Syn. Refer to, name, quote, summon, call. 
Ant. Discredit, reject, dismiss, discard. 
Citizen, Syn. Subject, burgess, inhabitant, towns- 
man. Ant, Exile, visitor, foreigner, alfen. 
Civic, Sim. Urbane, municipal. Ant. R 
suburban. 
Civil, Syn, 


r 


ctful, polite, affable, courteous. 


Respe' 
Ant, Uneivil, churlish, clownish, boorish. 
age Syn. Title, right, insist, require, ask. 


Surrender, abjure, disclaim, forgo.—n. 
Syn. Demand, arrogation, right, title, preten- 
Cease. Ant. Disciaimer, abjuration, 

_ wai 

Claimant, Syn. Appellant, vindicator, assertor. 
Ard. Abjurer, waiver, conceder, resigner 

Claro, Syn. Outcry, noise, hubbub, tumult, 
ect contention. Ant. ‘Reticence, silence. 

Syn. Chaste, elegant, refined, pure. 
Ant. Uncouth, harsh, debased, corrupt. 

Classify, Syn. Assort, dispose, tabulate, class, rank, 

. adjust, Ant. Intermix, disorder, confound. 

wee Syn. Explicitly, evidently, distinctly. 

Ant. Imperfectly, indistinctly, opaquely. 

Cleave, Syn. Stick, rend, adhere, split, sunder. 
Ant. Desert, depart, cement, bond, splice, unite. 

Clever, Syn. Gifted; expert. Ant. Dull, weak. 

ate, Syn. Sky, clime, weather, air. Ant. 
Sphere, hin ate eal earth. 

‘Climax, Syn. Head, point, acme, height, euinitait. 

~ Ant. Gulf, donth. pathos, floor, base. - 

Cloak, Syn, Screen, cover, hide, veil, mask, con- 
“ceal. Ant. Reveal, expose, propound, exhibit. 
Close, adi, ‘Sun. Dense, fast, solid, secret, packed. 

A . public, subtle, airy, ample, open, 
-Syide.—v. Syn, Complete, stop, conclude, shut. 
Ant. Show, initiate. _ 

‘Clownish, Syn. Rude, awkward,, boorish, rusti 

‘High-bred, refined, urbane, civil, polite. 


a ne 
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ackle, Jab ber, rattle. Ant. | Co 


Baffier, antagonist, opponent. 
Syn. Condense, fuse, blend, mix, “Ant. 
Dissipate, expand, 


Ant. Discomport, 


Coattate Syn. Ceres ally, aasisttit; Ant. 


rarefy. : 
Coalesce, Syn. Cohere, unite, join, inte: blend. 
disagree. 


Coalition, Syn. Union, compromise, combination. 


Ant. Disagreement, disruption, dissociation, 
Coax, Syn. Allure, overcome, persuade, flatter, 
wheedle, Ant. Drive, impel, coerce. 
Codity, Syn. Condense, embody, digest. Ant. 
Annul, abrogate, expunge. 
Cae Sun. ee drive, compel, impel, inhibit. 
empt, induce, instigate, urge, permit. ~ 
Coexistent, Syn. Compatible, 
current. Ani. Repugnant, adverse. ~ 
Sogeiee Syn. Conterminousness, sority, 
Ant. Inequality, inadequacy. 7 
Cogent, Syn. Strong, potent, ‘powerful, for 
Ant. Feeble, powerless, ineffectual, weak: _ 
Syn. Muse, ponder, brood, refi 


ruminate, think. .Ant. Dream, maunder, idle. 
orant, 


peer Syn. Informed, aware. Ant. ign 


| cotere, Son. Coalesce, unite, conform, ~ adhere, 

stick, Ant. Disintegrate, separate, sever. 

| Coherent, Syn. Close, 

Pe gee i Ant. Silly, loose, discursive. 
hibit, Syn. Restrain, curb, hinder,” 

bere Urge, encourage, incite, permit, indulge. 


coincident, con- 


complete, consistent, d 
vent. 


Coincidence, Syn, Consent, harmony, concurrence, 


fortuity, chance. Ant, Difference, variation, 
discordance, disharmony, purpose; 
Collate, Syn. Extract, gather, compare, collect, 
Ant. Distribute, non-verify. 
Collateral, syn. © Coypected, related, indirect, Ant. 
conttenral 
a4 Syn. Assistant, partner, ally, com- 
ig . helper. Ant, Counter-agent, @0-rival? 
Collect, =e. Garner, amass, conyoke, 
infer, sum. Ant, Deal, divide, arrange. — 
Collision, Syn. Clash, crash, conflict, encounter, 
Ant. Shave, interdivergence, 
Collocate, Syn. Allocate, classify, locate, ‘place. 
Ant. Misplace, displace, disturb, dispense, move. 
Colloquy, Syn. Council, consultation, conference. 
Ant, Babel, outcry, clamour. 

Collusion, Syn. Confederacy, sccompliceship. 
Am, Exposure, defeat, frustration, baffling. 
Colourable, Syn. Warped, tinged, ostensible, 

specious. Ant, Open, candid, senile 
Combination, Syn. League, concert. Re- 
sistance, opposition, dispersion, Macias 
Comfortable, Syn. Cosy, _ agreeable, pleasant, 
satisfied, snug. Ant. Unhappy, miserable, _ 
Comity, Syn. Affability, pleasantness, urbanity. 
Ant. Churlishness, roughness, rudeness. 
Command, v. Syn. Charge, order. Ant. Suggest, 
beg, persuade, entreat.—n. (see 


date)... 
Commemorate, Syn. Keep, celebrate, perpetuate. 
Ant.. Forget, abolish, drop, ignore. 
Commend, Syn. Encourage, approve, extol, aud, 
praise. Apt. Condemu, censure, blame. 
Commensurate, Syn. Sufficient, adequate, equal. 
Ant. Inadequate, scant, short, unequal. 
Comment, y. Syn. Explain, dilate, expound, ob- 
serve. Ant. Misapprehend, mystify, confound. 
Commentator, Syn. Expositor, explainer, inter- 
preter. Ant. Puzzler, misinterpreter, mystifier- 
Cornmiserate, Syn. Sympathize, pity, despise. 
Ant. Condemn, ignore, envy, re, 

Cotnmit, Syn. Assign, relegate, do, execute, per- 
petrate. Ant. Omit, misintrust, miscommit. 
Commodious, Syn. Suitable, easy, ample. Ant. 

Uil-contrived, narrow, iricommodious. 
Commodity, Syn. Stock, article, ware, staple. 
Ant, Garbage, refuse, offal, 


drug. A 
Commotion, Syn. Turmoil, tumult, disturbance. 


Ant. Soothing. pacification, subsidence, calm. 
Communicate, Syn. Divulse, reveal, touch, join. 
Ant. Reserve, conceal, withhold, stop, recede. 
Community, Syn. Similarity, unity, class. Ant. 
Dissimilarity, estrangement, animosity. . 
Commute, Syn. Modify, compensate, exchange. 

Ant. Wig rap disallow, misconvert, 
Compact, adj: Syn. Concrete, firm, dense. Ant. 

Broadcast, sparse, unshapely, friable. 
Companionable, Syn, Agreeable, social, pleasant. 

says Reserved, distant, unsociable, disagreeable. 


au 
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Company, Syn. Concourse, audience, troop, gang. 


__ Ant. Antagonism, opposition, rivalry. 
Comparable, Syn. Similar, approximate, resei 
“ip Ant, Inferior, remote, unlike, dissimilar. 
Syn. Proportionately, relatively, 
Ant. Superlatively, positively, absolutely. 
Compass, n. Syn. Horizon, circuit, enclosure, area. 


‘Ant, Limitlessness, boundlessness, expanse, 


enclose, 
age, fail, 


space.—v. Syn. Complete, 
surround, encompass. Ant. 
discard, dismiss. 
Compassion, Syn. Pardon, condolence, sympathy. 
_ Ant. Condemnation, denunciation, cruelty. 


effect, 


Compatible, Syn, Congenial, agreeable, harmonious. 


Ant. Destructive, incongruous, adverse, hostile. 
Compel, Syn. Bind. coerce, make, drive, oblige. 
Am. Release, cozen, acquit, induce, allure. 


_ Gompensate, Syn. Reward, requite, pay, satisfy. 


4 


Conceive, Syn. 


Ant. Damage, injure, dissatisfy, defraud. 
Compete, Syn. Emulate, cope, rival, contend. 
_ Ant. Share, participate. : 

- Competence, Syn. Ability, wealth, sufficiency, 
_ power. Ant. Poverty, want, weakness. 
Competitor, Syn. Adversary, opponent, rival. 

Ant. Colleague, auxiliary, partner, participa- 


tor, 
Compilation, Syn. Patchwork, composition, colla- 
tion. “Ant. Creation, effusion. 
Compiacent, Syn. Amiable, kind, content, satisfied, 
“pleased, Ant. Austere, churlish, irritated, 
Complaint, Syn. Disease, sickness, discontent, 
murmur. Ant. Sanity, health, benefit, boon. 
Complement, Syn. Counterpart, fulfilment, comple- 
tion, 4nt, Drawback, abatement, deficit. 
Completely, Syn. Entirely, wholly, totally, fully. 
_ Ant. Inpertectly, incompletely, partially, — 
Complex, Syn. Abstruse, many-sided, deep, intri- 
cate, compound. dAnf. Loose, vague. indirect. 
Complexion, Syn, Hue, character, feature, aspect, 
look, face, Ant, Core, heart, concealment. - 
Compliance, Syn. Obedietice, sutnission, yielding. 
Ant, Refusal, repulsion, resistance. 
Sompligated, Syn. Involved, intricate, confused. 
_ Ant. Lucid, simple, clear, 
Complimentary, Syn. Lavish of praise, eulogistic. 
Ant. Defamatory, reproachful, disparaging. 
Component, Syn. Content, factor, element, 
ingredient. dnt. Compound, entirety, sum. 
Comport, Syn, Suit, agree, match, consist, conduct. 
_ Ant. Vary. forget, misconduct, misdemean, 
Compose, Syn. Write, pacify, form, calm, allay. 
Ant. Lixcite, irritute, criticise, dissect. 
Composition, “Sy. Combination, mixture, struc- 
ture. Ant, Discussion, criticism, examination, 


Composure, Syn. Self-possession, tranquillity. 
_ Ant, Disturbance, restlessness, perturbation. 
Compound, v. Syn. Fuse, amalgamate, mix, con- 
cert, Ant, Analyse, resolve.—n. Syn, Junction, 
combination, mixture. Ant, Resolution, dis- 
section, decomposition. 
Comprehension, Syn. Capacity, ‘understanding. 
Ant, Misconception, inisunderstanding, 
Comprehensive, Syn. Inclusive, all, broad, general. 
~ Ant, Uixceptive, exclusive, shallow, restricted, 
Compress, Syn. Abridge, contract, crowd, com- 
pact, condense, Ant. Diffuse, dilate, expand. 
Comprise, v. Syn. Contain, involve, include, 
embrace. Ant. Reject, omit, except, exclude. 
Comprobation, Syn. Co-evidence, induction, Ant. 
Refutation, counter-evidence, disproof. 
Compromise, Syn. Involve, implicate, 
arbitrate. dnt. Bxonerate, disengage, 
Compulsion, n. Syn. Control, restraint, force, Ant. 
’ Inducing, alluring, coaxing, persuasion, 
Compunction, Syn. Sorrow, regret, penitence, con- 
trition. Ant, Assurance, satisfaction. 
Compute, Syn. Rate, value, number, count, 
reckon, calculate. dnt, Guess, conjecture, 
Concatenation, Syn. Continuity, stringing, con- 
nection. Ant, Disconnection, severance, 
Concave, Syn. Excavated, pitted, scooped, hollow, 
Ant. Embossed, protuberant, convex, 
Conceal, Syn. Suppress, screen, disguise, hide. 
Ant. Publish, expose, confess, avow, manifest. 
Concede, Syn. Resign, admit, yield, Surrender. 
_ Ant. Claim, contest, deny, withhold, refuse. 
Conceited, Syn. Vain, self-conceited, egotistical. 
Ant. Unaffected, unassuming, simple. 
Understand, think, design, Ant, 
_Declare, propound, express, produce. 
Concentrate, Syn. Localize, condense, draw, 
muster. <Ant. Decentralize, dismiss, scatter. 


settle, 
exempt. 
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relating, of, about. Ant. ditie. °° > 
Conciliate, Syn. Propitiate, reconcile, gain, win. 
Ant. Displease, estrange, lose. =~ nal 
Concise, Syn. Short, neat, expressive, terse, con- 
densed. Ant. Verbose, prolix, diffuse. - 
Conclave, Syn. Cabinet, synod, assembly, council. 
Ant. Mob, , multitude, crowd. es 
Conclusive, Syn. Decisive, final, definitive. Ant. 
Vague, questionable, dubious, uncertain: 
Concoct, Syn. Brew. mix, prepare, compound. 


. diverge. — 
denounce, reprove, 
blame. Az, Justify, pardon, exonerate, acquit. 
Condescension, n. Syn. Stooping, favour, Ant. 


Scorn, disdain, pride, superciliousness, arro- - 


gance. 
Condign, Syn. Just, meet, merited, deserved. 


Ant. Excessive, scant, unmerited, undeserved. 
Con Syn. Seasoning, preserve, pickie, 
sauce. Ant, Aloes, ashes, wormwood, gall. 


Conditionally, Syn. Provided, relatively, pro- 
visionally. Ant. Positively, absolutely. 
Condole, Syn. Commiserate, console, sympathize. 
Aut. Rally, disregard, exhilarate, congratulate. 
Condonation, Syn. Forgiveness, pardon, excuse. 
Ant. Atonement, satisfaction, expiation; 
Conducive, Syn. Productive, promotive, contri- 
butive, Ant. Destructive, preventive, . 


Co bi ite 
facet,” ant 'Disoived, Sunteeg Set 
Confer, Syn. WwW, give, consult, 


ayow. Ani, Deny, suppress, disavow. 
Confidant, Syn. Conf adviser, confessor. 
Ani. Rival, betrayer, traitor, . 
Confide, Syn. Rely, depend, believe, Jean, trust. 
Syn, Disbelieve, distrust, doubt, 

Confidential, Syn. Intimate, secret, private. Ant, 
‘Treacherous, official, patent, open, public, 
Configuration, Syn. Figure, form, outline, Ant. 
Distortion, contortion, shapelessness, : 
Coniine, Syn. Bind, narrow, bound, limit, immure, 

Ant, Loosen, widen, extend, expand, dilate. 
Confirm, Syn. Fix, prove, settle, strengthen. 
Ant. Refute, repeal, cancel, upset, shake. 
oe » Sun. Distrain, sequestrate, dispossegs, 
2. 


fire. dnt. Quenching, extinction. 
Conflicting, Syn. Discordant, opposing, opposed, 
adverse. nt, Congruous, consistent, 


Confluence, Syn. Concourse, mneeting, conflux. 
Ant, Overflow, dispersion, refluence, reflux, 
Conform, Syn. Unite, obey. suit, tally, adapt, 

consent, agree. 4nt. Misfit, vary, dissent. 
Confront, Syn. Menace, resist, encdirater, oppose, 
face. Ant, Countenance, abet, r: ; 


aa 
Confused, Syn. Disordered, feaiva bewildered, 


Ant. Arranged, organized, systematic, un- 
abashed. f : 
Cong Syn. Congelate, benumb, freeze. Ant. - 


Dissolve, chafe, 
Congenial, Syn. Kin 


Ingenerate, innate, inherent, 
Ant. Assumed, habitual, acquired. 
Congestion, Syn. Kedundance, accuniulation, con- 
Search ae myo Nc anee dissipation, 
mgr » Sun, Felicitate, Ant, i 
coriiat™ Fevlaie, dn Shuai 
Congress, Syn. Synod, assembly, council, parlia- 
ment, legislature. Ant. Mob, conclave, cabal, 
Conjecture, Syn. Surmise, ‘hotion, theory, guess, 
divination. Ant. Proof, reckoning, inference, 
calculation, computation (see Suppose), 
Conjuncture, Syn, Emergency, exigency, occasion, — 
crisis, Ant. Course, 


3 


y, reeret, affair, matter, — 


Provision, arrangement, 
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Conjure, Syn. Beseech. entreat, Grave, implore. | Continence, Syn. Self-control, abstinence, sobriety, 


Ant. Remonstrate, protest, 


Connive, Syn. Overlook, pass, pretermit, wink. 
aonibial, Sie Sustial ctenhonten aaa 
ya. Nuptial, 
rng fe) triumph, 
yn. Ov : y 
Ant, Forfeiture, surrender, retreat, pt ag 
» Syn. Lineage, blood, kindred. Ant. 


Dissociation, $ 5 
Conscientious, Syn. High-principled, upright, strict. 
Ant. Conscienceless, lax, ulous. 


U - 
Conscription, Syn. Drafting, impressment. Ant. 
Volunteering. enlistment. 

Consecrate, Syn. Sanctify, hallow, enshrine, 
dedicate.. Ant. Profane, secularize, desecrate. 
Consecutive, Syn. Coherent, arranged, orderly. 

Ant. Discursive, undigested, disordered. 
Consent, Syn. Acquiesce, agree, submit. Ant, 
Refuse, decline, dissent, disagree, resist. 
t, Syn. Attendant, accruing, resultant. 
nt. Inconsequent, inconducive, assumed. 
Consequential, Syn. Arrogant, pompous, logical. 
Ant, Easy, accessible, affable, illogical, invalid. 


destro, 
"Consider, Syn. Ponder, deduce, infer, judge, reflect, 
think. Ant. Hazard, zuess, despise, ignore. 
le, Syn. gh large, important. 


rude, 
Delegation, 


t, congruous, 


congruous. 
Syn. Assuage, encourage, solace, soothe. 
Ant. Annoy, Cisturb, aggravate, congratulate. 
Consolidate, Syn. Weld, bond, solder, cement, 
condense. Ant. Vaporize, melt, disunite. 
Consort, Syn. Fraternize, company, herd, ass0- 
ciate. Ant. Banish, black-ball, abandon, avoid, 
Conspicuous, Syn. Salient, noted, easily seen, 
visible. Ant. Inconspicuous, inobservable. 
Syn: Band, pull together, unite, ‘agree. 
conduce. Ant. Withstand, counteract, oppose. 
Constant, Syn. True, steady, fixed, firm, perpetual. 
Ant. False, broken, accidental, variable. 
Consternation, Syn. Dismay, horror, astonish- 
ment. Ant. Greeting, assurance, boldness. 
Constituent, Syn. Element, ingredient, patron, 
sender. Ant. Whole, system, committee. 
Constitute, Syn. Institute, depute, make, form. 
Ant, Annul, decompose, destroy, dissulve. 
Construct, Syn. Frame, erect, form, build, com- 
pose. Ant. Overthrow, demolish, destroy. 
Construe, Syn. Render, analyze, resolve, parse. 
Ant, Misconceive, falsify, distort, mystify, 


nullify. 

Consult, Syn. Consider, advise with, interrogate, 
question. Ant. Direct, expound, explain. 

Consume, Syn. Decay, pine, waste, devour, burn, 
use. Ant. Discard, disuse, supersede, reject. 

v. Syn. End, finish, execute, 

perfect. Ant. Mar, baffle, undo, neglect, 
drop.—a, Syn. Complete, excellent, perfect. 
Ant. Detective, faulty, common. 

Contact, Syn. Apposition, continuity, touch. Ant. 
Separation, interruption, remoteness. 

Contagious, Syn. Communicated, infectious, catch- 
ing. Ant. Preventive, sporadic. 

Contaminate, Syn. Soil, corrupt, taint, defile, 
Ayt, Chasten, sanctify, clarify, lave, cleanse. 
Contemn, Syn. Scorn, vilify, deride, disdain, 
Ant. Regard, venerate, revere, respect. 
n late, Syn. Intend, design, study, behold, 

ponder. Ant. Abandon, overlook, ignore. 
Contemptible, Syn. Paltry, pitiful, vile, despicable, 
Ant. Respectable, weighty, grave, important. 
Contend, Syn. Wrangle, argue, contest, vie, dis- 
pute, strive. ‘Ant. Forgo, relinquish, resign. 
Contentious: (see Contend), Syn. Wayward, per- 
verse, Ant. Easy, accommodating, obsequious. 
Context, Syn. Matter, composition, tenor. - 
Extract, passage, citation, quotation, text. 


chastity. Ant. Dissoluteness, incontinence, self« 
indulgence, licentiousness. 

Contingent, a. Syn. Conditional, resultant, inci- 
dental, dependent. Ant. Unaffected, absolute, 
Dositive.—n. Syn. Subscription, supply, subsidy, 
contribution. Ant. Capital, fund, campaign, 
host, sum, army, 

Continuation, Syn. Connection, siecession, dura- 
tion, sequence. Ant. Cessation, interruption. 
Contortion, Syn. Distortion, writhing, twisting. 

Ant. Contour, shapeliness, uniformity. 

Con! Syn. Smugegled, interdicted, illicit. 
Ant. Free, uninterdicted, licit. 

Contract, v. Syn. Agree, form, decrease, abridge, 
narrow, reduce. <Ant. Cancel, reverse, dilate, 
expand.—n. Syn. Bargain, bond, agreement, 
covenant. Ant. Parole, assurance, promise. 

Contradiction, Syn. Inconsistency, repugnance. 
Ant. Statement, proof, coincidence, harmony. 

Contrary, Syn. Incompatible, adverse, opposite, 
opposed. Ant. Coincident, kindred, compatible, 

Contrast, Syn. Contrariety, opposition, Ant. 
Similitude, comparison, similarity, harmony. 

Contrive, Sya. Concert, devise, adapt, arrange, 
plan. Ant. Venture, chance, hazard, hit. 

Control, v. Syn. Coerce, guide, repress, curb, 
check. Ant. Mismanage, free, liberate, abandon. 

Controversy, Syn. Question, strife, quarrel, dis- 
agreement. Ant, Coincidence, unanimity. 

Controvertible, Syn. Dubious, questionabie. Ant. 
Certain, unquestionable. 

Contumacy, Sya. Self-wiil, waywardness, stubborn- 
ness. Ant. Fawning, servility, docility. 

Contumely,, Syn. Obloquy, contemptuousness, 
arrogance. Ant. Adulation, flattery, regard. 

Contusion, Syn. Blow, knock, briise,. Ant. Caréss, 
pat, stroking, smoothing, soothing. : 

Convene, Syn. Levy, summon, meet, gather, 
collect. Ant. Disband, dismiss, disperse. 

Convenient. Syn. Opportune, timely, useful, handy, 
Ant. Inopportune, untimely, useless, awkward. 

Conventional, Syn. Social, stipulated, customury, 
legal, ordinary. Ant. Unusual. 

Conventual, Syn. Monastic, regular, ccenobitual. 
Ant, Laic, secular, social. 

Converge, Syn. Concentrate, meet, conduce, lead, 
tend. Ant. Foul, mix, radiate, deviate, diverge. 

Conversant, Syn. Proficient, acquainted, familiar. 
Ant, Strange, unversed, ignorant, unfamiliar. 

Conversion, Syn. Transmutation, alteration, 
change. Ant, Retention, permanence. 

Convert, v. Syn. Turn, transform, transmute, alter, 
change. Ant. Divert, perpetuate, conserve. 

Convey, Syn. Transport, transmit, bear, carry. 
take, transfer. Ant. Stow, house, drop, fetch. 

Syn. Condemn, sentence, Ant. Dis- 
charge, acquit, 

Conviction, Syn. Belief, persuasion, assurance. 
Ant. Disbelief, misgiving, douvt. 

Convince, Syn. Inoculate, enlighten, persuade. 
Ant, Perplex, puzzle, misadvise, misguide. 

Convivial, Syn. Jolly, jovial, gay, festive, soctal. 
Ant. Ascetic, churlish, unneighbourly, 

Convoy, Syn. Conduct, protection, guard, escort, 
Ant, Interception, capture, betrayal, loss. 

Convulse, Syn. Disturb, perturb, shake, agitate. 
Ant. Asstiage, compose, collocate, soothe. 

Co-operate, Syn. Help, work together, concur, 
abet. Ant. Rival, counteract, oppose, thwart. 

Co-ordinate, Syn. ual, coincident. Ant. 
Disparate, unequal, alien, diverse, extrancous. 

Cope, Syn. Strive, compete, struggle, vie. Ant. 
Surrender, compromise, arbitrate, negotiate. 

Cordial, Syn. Hearty, sincere, earnest, warm. 
Ant, Ceremonious, formal, distant, cold, 

Core, Syn. Centre, nucleus, kernel, heart. Ant. 
Appearance, aspect, exterior, face. 

Cornice, Syn. Moulding, beading, projection, 
Ant. Groove, cavity, corrugation, fluting. 

Corollary, Syn. Superaddition, deduction, infer- 
ence. Ant. Proposition, problem. £ 

Corporal, Syn. Material, physical, fleshly, bodily. 
Ant. Spiritual, moral, mental. 

Corps, Sy. Company, squadron, band, regiment, 
body. Ant. Crowd, mob, multitude. 

Corpulent, Syn. Fieshy, lusty, gross, fat, burly, 
stout. Ant, Slight, attenuated, thin, lean, 

Corpuscle, Syn. Molecule, jot, particle, atom. Ant. 
Organization, aggregate, body, mass. 

Correct, adj. Syn. Right, exact, true. Ant. Wrong, 
incorrect, falsei—v. Syn. Set right, redress, 


rectify. Ant, Corrupt, falsity, spare. 
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Corrective, Syn. Reformative, alternative, regu- | Creed, S 


 Jative. Ant. Unimproving.” 


_ Correlation, Sim. Apposition, mutuality, corre- 
spondence, Ant. Independence, contradiction. 
\ Corrigible, Syn. Tractable, docile, amenable. 
Ant. Incorrigible, stubborn, intractable. 


Corroborate, Syn. Support, fortify, strengthen, 
confirm. Ant, Enfeeble, rebut, shake, weaken. 
Corrode, Syn. Crumble, wear, gnaw, rust,’ eat. | 

_ Ant. Consolidate, furbish, renew, repair. 
Corrugate, Syn. Crease, ruffle, wrinkle, crumple, 
_ groove, furrow. Ant. Roil, flatten, plane. _ 
Corrupt, v. Syn. Pollute, defile, putrefy, impair, 
_ spoil, Ant. Cleanse, purify, repair, mend.—a. 
_ Sun. Infected, putrid, decayed, vitieted, pol- 


"uted, defiled, An. Undefiled, uncorrupt, 
* “puree; 


Coruscate, Syn. Glisten, flash, flame, blaze. Ant. 
Lower, loom, darken, smoulder. 


i Cosmical, Syn. General, universal. Ant. Personal, 


national, topical, local. 


Cost, v. Syn. Absorb, consume, Ant. Afford, 


yield, produce, bring.—n. Syn. Charge, worth, 
__brice, payment, outlay, Ant. Return, income. 
Costume, Syn.- Robes, livery, uniform. Ani. 
Incognito, transformation, disguise. ‘ 
Council, n. Syn. Assembly, bureau, cabinet. 
_ Ant, Multitude, crowd, intrigue, mob. i 
Counsel, n, Syn. Warning, monition, instruction, 
advice, Ant. Betrayal, misinstruction, mis- 
_ guidance.—vy. Syn. Guide, warn, instruct, 
advise. Ant. Betray, misinstruct, misguide. 


‘Countenance, v, Sun, Sanction, favour, abet, aid, 


help. Ant. Browbeat, discourage, confront, 


_ . oppose.—n. Syn. Support, encouragement, abet- 


ment, aid. Ant. Discountenance. 

Counter, Syn. Against, contrary, opposed. Ant. 

_ Coincident, according, 

Counteract, Syn. Hinder, rival, oppose, baffle, foil. 
Ant, Subserve, conserve, abet, help, aid. 

Counterpart, Syn. Copy, tally, fellow, match. 
Ant. Contrast, obverse, reverse, correlative. 

Counterpoise, v. Syn. Equalize, balance. Ant. 
‘Aggravate, overbalance.—n. Syn. Equilibrium, 
-make-weight, dnt. Preponderance. 

Countless, a. Syn. Unnumbered, numberless, in- 
numerable. Ant. Sparse, scant, few. 

Courage, Syn. Fortitude, valour, boldness, bravery. 
Ant. Cowardice, timidity, pusillanimity: 


Course, Syn. Method, plan, manner, round, series, 


_ Toute, road, career, race, mode, way, line, 

~bequence, Ani. Caprice, error, hindvance, 
deviation, ; 

Court, v. Sun, Pursue, flatter, affect, seek, woo. 
Ant. Shun, avoid, insult, disaffect, abjure, repel. 


Courtesy, Syn. Affability, civility, urbanity, 


politeness. Ant, Incivility, arrogance, rudeness. 
Courtly, Syn. High-bred, aristocratic, - refined, 
dignified, Ant. Awkward, unrefined, coarse. 
Covenant, n. Syn. Bargain, contract, bond, agree- 
ment. Ant. Assurance, intimation, promise, 
Covet, Syn. Yearn for, wish for, long for. .dnt. 
Mislike, dislike, despise. 
Covetous, Syn. Grasping, greedy, avaricious, 
acquisitive, Ant, Profuse, self-sacrificing, liberal, 
Cower, Syn. Crouch, stoop, shrink. Ant, Con- 
front, face, dare, stand, rise. 
Coy, Syn. Modest, shrinking, bashful, reserved, 
shy. Ant. Hoydenish, rompish, forward, bold. 
Cozen, Sun. Coax, dupe, cheat, swindle, circum- 
| vent, wheedle, Ant, Disabuse, enlighten. 
Crabbed, Sun. Crusty, irritable, morose, sour, 
Ant. Cordial, warm, genial, easy, open, pleasant, 
Cratt, Syn, Intrigue, wiliness, guile, cunning. 
artifice, art. Ant. Sincerity, honesty, candour. 
Cramp, v, Syn, Fetter, hamper, confine, bind. 
Ant. Expand, widen, relieve, loose, free. ; 
Crassitude, Sun. Burliness, corpulence, thickness. 
Ant. Agility, slightness, spareness, tenuity. 
Crave, Sun. Cry, beseech, ask, beg, implore, 
entreat, Ant, Seize, require, insist, demand, 
Create, Syn. Invent, originate, . beget, make, 
form. . Ant, Demolish, destroy, annihilate, - 
Credence, Syn. Confidence, credit, trust, faith, 
belief... Ant. Denial, distrust, disbelief. 
Credential, or Credentials, Syn. Certificates, letter, 
warrant, missive. Ant. Autocracy, self-license, 
Credible, Syn, Trustworthy, likely, probable, 
Ant. Untrustworthy, incredible, improbable, 
Credit, n. Syn. Faith, merit, praise, honour, . A 
Censure, disgrace, shame, distrust, disbelief, 
Creditor, Syn. Mortgagee, lender, Claimant. Ant. 
_ Mortgagor, borrower, debtor. — is a 


2. Confession, articles, catechism, belief. 
f, recantation, abjuration, protest. 
oe hae “iene apex, summit, top. 

ttom, foot. 
Crestfalien, Syn. Abashed, humilia’ 
Ant. Confident, elated, inspirited. 
Criminate, Syn. Arraign, accuse, 
Ant. Absoive, extricate, acquit. 


nt. Dare, defy, confront, face. = 
Cripple, Syn. Disable, cramp, curtail, impair, 
Ant. Ease, free, augment, renovate. 
Critic, Syn) Savant, arbiter, censor, judge. -aind: 
performer, writer, au' 

yn. Important, exact, 


ie Yi : . 
Ant. Disbelief, 


implicate, charge. 
». bows bendy 


delicate, nice. 
Ant. Safe, easy, loose, popular, Imexact. ml 

Criticize, Syn. Discuss, analyze, perpend, examine, 
scan. dnt. Skim, overlook, survey; slur. - 

Crone, Syn. nelson ion e, Witch, hag. Ant. Mai 

. lass. : 

Crony, Syn. Mate, chum, ally. An Rival, foe. 

Cross, Syn. Peevish, fretful, ill-tempered. 
Genial, blithesome, good-tempered, amiable: 

Herd, pack, swarm, mob, ; 

. Cabinet, galaxy, bevy, elite, cream... — > 

Crown, n. Syn. Apex, brow, head, summit, crest, _ 

Pedestal, floor, bottom, base.—yr. 
Syn. .Conclude, seal, consummate, 
Ant. Mar, spoil, frustrate. 

Crucial, Syn. Piercing, sharp, severe, probing, 
searching jams. Lax, lenient, Sg eee H 
-prepared, unshaped, i-studied, 

Refined, ished, _ well- 
expressed, ripe, weil-studied, well-digested. 

te, pulverize, disin 

te, bond, consolidate. : 

. Sun. Batter, buffer, bruise, pound. 

int. Tickle, clap, pat, stroke. 

Culmination, Syn. Success, apex, meridian, zenith. 
int. Defeat, failure, decline, descent, fall. 

Syn. Guilty, blani 
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rivate, confined, rejected. 
Summary, slight, careless, hasty, 
Profound, elaborate, minute 
Custody, Syn. Care, guardianship, 

Liberation, desertion, 
Custom, Syn. Fashion, 

Ani. Disuse, rule, 


keeping, — Ant. 
exposure, neglect. 

» usage, use, habit, manner. 
command, dicta 
wn. Severe, stinging; biting, 
Flattering, soothing 


+ complimentary. 
Cynical, Syn. Carping, 


sneering, snarling, saréastic, 
Ant. Urbane, complaisant, lenient, geniel,-. 


Dabble, Syn. Skim, trifle, mix, meddle. Ant. 
Gauge, fathom, dig, delve, 
Dainty, Syn. Exquisite, tasty, 
Greedy, dirty, nasty, coarse, common. 
fondle, sport, ‘wanton, play, 
fag, study, work, toil... 
Syn. Detriment, «mischief, loss, 
Blessing, benefit, advantage. ~ 
r Smart, natty, neat, spruce, 
Untidy, unwieldly, awkward, slovenly, ; 
» fearless, dashing, adventur- 
Inadventurous, timid. 
» speed, rush, throw, cast; 
dnt. Lag, crawl, creep, erect, raise, 
Dashing, Syn. Brave, showy, adventurous, Ant) 
Timid, dowdy, shrinking, ‘ ; 
Data, Syn. Postulates, 
Amt. Inference, prob] 
DBaunt, Syn. Confront, 


Dawdle, Syn. Idle, 
dash, speed, haste. . 


investigate, study. ~ 
» refined, rare, choice. 


ally, Syn. Delay, 


~ 
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Dapper, Syn, 


8, Syn, Brave 
ous, bold. Ant, 
Syn. Strike, dart, 


ore 


axioms, grounds, facts, 
lem, conjecture; |! pare - 
appal, cow, frighten; terrify; 
encourage, countenance. 


nt. Enliven, q 
Deadly, Syn. Noxious, baleful, fa 
Nutritious. healthful, life-ziving, vi 
Deal, Syn. Tratfic, market, trade, 
Ant. Fail, stop, close, hold. 


; deprive, deter, prevent. 
, exclude.- Ani, Entitle, allow, 


alloy, 
Ant. sree purity, honour, exalt, raise. 
Debate, Syn. Contest, argue, dispute, contend. 
Ant. ‘Admit, paevensiar Colne concede, yield. 
he Unsettled, uncertain. doubtful. 
Ant. Self-evident, indisputable, sure, certain. 
, Sym. Languor, lassitude, infirmity, weak- 
ness. Ant, Nerve, tone, vigour, strength. 
Debt. Syn. Score, claim, or ar parece default, 
liability. Ant. Gift, grace, trust, —— assets. 
Syn. Abscond, bolt, fly, start. 
. answer, appear. 
_ Decay, v. Syn. Waste, perish, wither, — 
sink, wane. 4nt. Expand, flourish, 
grow, frise.—n. Decline, Coreapene, 
wasting, sinking. Ant. Fertility, birth, rise. 
Deceitful, Syn. Fraudulent, delusive, deceptive. 
Ant. Truthful, honest, fair, 


» Syn. Propriety, modesty, 


Waive, doubt, drop, moot, raise, waver. 


oo am. ser explain, sort Taney gs ; 


Debate, effusion, elocution, 
oratory. Ant. Hesitation, stammering. 
ion, Syn. Assertion, ordinance, avowal. 
Ant. eae. concealment, denial. 
Sun. Degeneration, decadence, decay. 
Ant. Advancement, improvement, rise. 
Declivity, Syn. Incline, slope, fall, descent. Ant. 
Verticality, rise, ascent. 
Decoction, Syn. Mess, plate, compound, dish, 
concoction. Ani. Rawness, infusion, crudity. 
Syn. Dissolve, resolve, analyze. Ant. 
Compose, Inix, concoct, compound. 
Decoy, Syn. Tempt, lure, mislead, entrap, en- 
snare, Ant. Conduct, warn, instruct, guide. 
vy. Syn. Reduce, lower, subside, dimin- 
ish. Ant. Extend, expand, amplify, grow. 
Decree, Syn. Order, verdict, rule, law, decision. 
Ant. Request, suggestion, hint, cue. 


Dedicate, Syn. ; Hallow, apply, assign, devote. Ant. 
Misuse, misappropriate, misapply, alienate. 
Defuee, Syn. Gather, conclude, infer, draw. 
Ant. Predict, guess, premise, state. 

Deed, Syn. Feat, exploit, instrument, commis- 
sion, action. Ant. Undoing, recall, failure. 
Deem, Syn. Suppose, think, believe, judge. Ant. 

Misconsider, misestimate, misjudge. 
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permit, | 
deprave, degrade. | 


Ant. | 


| Delinquent, 

Ant. Gross- | Deliv 
ness, immodesty. I 

Decide, Syn. Resolve, settle, fix, determine. Ant. 


. | Democratic, 
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Defer,. Syn. Retard, put ‘off, | delay, proldne. 
-lnt. Hurry, urge, press, quicken, hasten, 
ce, Syn. Homage, submission, veueration, 
Sim, Sho iti ak wen 
+ Sun. Short-coming, want. Ant, 
Det Raat fi oon, 
ie, Syn. Bo x, y, limit, mark out. 
Ant. Mystify, obscure, conf: 
Syn.. Bixed, a ag certain, specific, 
definitive: . 4nt. Indefinite, unspecified, vague. 
Defiect, Syn. Swerve, diverge, deviate, turn. 
Ani. Straighten. proceed, continue. 
Deformity, Syn. Monstrosity, disfigurement, ugli- 
ness. _Ant..Ornament, beatity, grace. 
kere 


} De. 


Syn. Quit, discharge, 
nm. Dissatisfy, repudiate. 
‘an provoke, challenge. 


| Depaneneaat Syn. Grow worse, decline. Ant. 
Advance, mend, improve, recover. 
| Degree, Syn. Order, class, mark, extent, step, 
| stage, rank. Ant. Numbers, size, mass, space. 
Dejected, Syn. Low-spirited, downeast, dispirited, 
| gloomy. “Ant. Cheerful, gay, blithe, elated. 
Delectable, Syn. Enjoyable, agreeable, amiabie. 
Ant, Unenjoyabie, disagreeable, unpleasant. 
Deleterious, Syn. Poisonous, injurious, noxious. 
Ant. Beneficial, esculent, nutritious, wholesome. 
v. Syn. Ponder, reflect. Ant. Risk, 
chance, shelve.—a. Syn. Earnest, purposed, 
|_ grave. Ant. Suggested, dubious, irresolute. 
Delicacy, Syn, Modesty, luxury, softness, dainty 
nicety. Ant. Necessaries, coarseness. 
Delight, Syn. Bliss, gladness, joy, pleasure, enjoy- 
| ment. Ant. Misery, zorrow, suffering, pain. 
| Delineate, Syn. Paint, depict, sketch; describe. 
|_ Ant. Misportray, exaggerate, caricature. ; 
Syn. Offender, - culprit, criminal. 
Ant, ee paragon, Mt 


bear, settle, pay. 


Ant. 


nfine 
Flood, inundation. rey ” Sub- 
sideuce, drought, dearth. 

Syn. Search, dive, dig. Ant. Skim, dally, 
|_ rake, scratch, 
Syn. Popular, radical, 

Ant. Autecratic, despotic, imperial. 
Demonstrate, Syn. Illustrate, show, prove. 

Misexemplify, conceal, disprove. 
Dernuleent, Syn. Allaying, softening, soothing. 

Ant. Blistering, chafing, irritating. 
| Demaur, Syn. Object, halt, hesitate. “Ant. Con- 
sent, agree, approve. 
| Demure, Syn. Sober, grave. Ant. N oisy, wild. 
Denizen, Syn. Dweller, inhabitant, subject, citi- 

zen. Ant. Traveller, exile, stranger, foreigner. 
Denominate; Syn, Call, name. Ant, Misnam=. 
Denounce, Syn. Detame, vituperate, brand, 
decry. Ant. Uphold, eulogize, applaud. 
Dense, Syn. Close, solid, stolid, stupid, thicic. 
And. Sparse, rare, intelligent, clever, quick. 
| Denticulated, Syn. Indented, crenélated, notched. 

An, Smooth. 

Denude, Syn. Spoil, bare, strip. Ant. Decorate, 

drape, invest, 

Deny, Sy. Disown, disclaim, withhold. Ant. 

Yield, afford, contirm, affirm, admit, accept. 

ent, Syn. Line, branch, division. Ant. 

Community, whole, state, establishment. 
Dependent, Syn, Relying, trusting, resting, hang- 

ing. Ans. Free, absolute, irrespective. 
Depict, Syn. Delineate, draw, paint, colour, por- 
tray. Ant. Deform, exaggerate, yhis\epresent, 
Deplorable, Syn. Sud, pitiable, miscrable. Ant. 
Acceptable, glad, welcome. 
Deportment, Syn. Conduct, movemerit, carri- 

age. Ant, Misdeportment, misbehaviour. 
a Sun. Expostulate, disclaim, disavow. 
| nt. Invoke, request, entreat, suppli¢ate, beg. 


levelling. 


Ant. 


Deface, Syn. Mutilate, damage, disfigure, injure, Deprejation ‘Syn. Invasion, trespass, plunder, 


spoil, mar. Ant, Embellish, adorn, decorate. 
Deialeation, Syn. Deficit, non-payment,. failure. 
Ant. Assets, balance, acquittal, payment. 
Default, Syn. Want, absence, defect, omission, 
forfeit, tet Ant. Supply, maintenance. 
My Di , dereliction, failure, 
Ant. je aaa Re supply. substitution. 
Defective, Syn. Short, wanting, deficient, faulty. 
Ant. Araple, full, sufficient, correct. 
Defence, Syn. Guard, shelter, excuse, resistance, 
plea. Ant, Exposure, betrayal, abandonment. 
epee Syn. » justifiable, vindicable. 
Indefensible, unwarrantable, unjustifiable. 


” 


havoc. Ant. Reparation, refund. 

Depression, Syn. Dip, valley, hollow, degrada- 
tion. Ant, Mound, eminence, rising, rallying. 
Deprive, Syn. Hinder, depose, abridge, divest, 
rob. 4nt. Present, supply, endow, irivest. 
Depute, Syn, Delegate, entrust, charge, commis- 
sion, appoint. Ant. Dismiss, discard, recall. 

nm, Syn. Neglect, desertion, short-com- 
ing. Ant. Attention, observance, performance. 
aie Syn. Disrespectful, contemptuous, scorn- 
ful. Ant. Reverential, deferential, respectful. 
Derivation, Syn. Spring, root, cause, source, 
origin. Ant. Outcome, formation, issue. 
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 Derogate, Syn. Decry, disparage, detract. Ant. 


Describe, 


Exaggerate, extol, laud, value, esteem. 


_ Descant, Syn. Dwell, talk, enlarge, dissert. Ant. 


Confine, curtail, abbreviate, abridge, condense. 
Descendant, Syn. Family, issue, offspring, seed. 
_ Ant. Origin, source, root, parent, founder. _ 
Syn. Depict, picture, define, draw, 

illustrate. Ant. Distort, caricature, mystify. 
Descry, Syn, Mark, detect, espy, discover, dis- 

cern. nt.. Misebserve, overlook, miss. 


i Desecrate, Syn. Abuse, misuse, secularize, pro- 


fane. Ant, Purify, dedicate, devote, em- 


_ ploy. 


“Deserve, Sun. Win, justify, eam, merit. Ant. 
Lose. i 


- Desid 


] , Inisdeserve, forfeit, 
Desiderate, oot neces wants desire. Ani. Super- 
_ sede, forget, disregard. 4 
era Syn. Want, essential, requisite. 
Ant, Incumbrance, superfluity, surplusage. 
Design, v. Syn. Prepare, plan, intend. Ant. 
Chance, guess, risk, hit.—n, Syn. Scheme, sketch, 


draft, plan, intention. Ant. Issue, result. 


Desirable, Syn, Enviable, good, profitable, proper, 

- judicious, valuable, advisable, expedient. Ant, 
Evil, — unprofitable, injudicious, improper, 
objectionable, inexpedient, unadvisable. 

Desist, Syn. Leave off, abstain, drop, stop, cease. 

__ Ant. Persist, proceed, continue. 

Desolate, a. Syn, Wild, torsaken, forlorn. Ant. 
Gay, lively, cheerful.—yv. Syn. Ravage, sack, 
spoil, waste. Ant. Enrich, restore. 

Despair, n, Syn. Desperation, despondency, hope- 
lessness. Ant. Confidence, elation, hopeful- 

. Ree grte, Ayn. Faint, despond, Ant. Rally, 
rely, trust, hope. 

Desperate, Syn. Rash, reckless, daring, wild. 
Ant, Shy, timid, calm, cool. : fe 

Despite, prep. Syn. Resisting, opposing, notwith- 
standing. Ant. Abetting, aiding, concurrently. 

Despoil, Sym. Spoliate, havoc, rob, ravage, strip. 
Ant. Enrich, embellish, adorn, decorate: 

Despotic, Syn. Absolute, arrogant, arbitrary, cruel. 
Ant. Humane, constitutional, limited. 

Destination, Syn. Scope, use, end, object, design, 

“_ purpose. Ant. Alienation, diversion, 


Destine, Syn. Devote, ordain, doom, intend. 


int. Divert, misapply, divorce, alienate. 

Destiny, Syn. Ind, doom, fortune, lot, fate. 

_. «int. Freewill, freedom, choice, will. 

Destroy, Syn. Waste, ruin, annihilate, demolish. 
Ant. Make, repair, reinstate, restore, 

Destructive, Syn. Ruinous, baleful, injurious, 
hurtful. Ani. Restorative, preservative. 

Desueiude, Syn. Obsoleteness, disuse. Ant. Per- 
petuation, exercise, practice, custom, use. 

Desultory, Syn. Erratic, superficial, loose, ram- 
bling. Ant. Exact, continuous, earnest, settled. 

Detail, v. Syn. Specify, sift, enumerate, par- 
ticularize, Ant. Generalize—n., Syn. Point, 
speciality, particular, component. Ani, 5 
totality, statement, account, 

Detain, Syn. Stop, restrain, check, arrest, keep. 
Ant, Loose, dismiss, expedite, liberate. 

Detect, Syn. Expose, unmask, descry, discover. 
Ant. Connive, ignore, lose, miss. 

Deteniion, Syn. Hindrance, retaining, retention. 
Ant. Letting go, abandonment. 

Deter, Syn. Scare, terrify, hinder, stop, warn. 
Ant, Tempt, prompt, allure, move, incite, 

Detonate, Syn. Pop, explode. Ant. Puff, hang, 
smoulder, 

Detract, Syn,,Decry, defame, depreciate, lessen, 
Ant, Increase, raise, enhance, augment. 

Deiractor, Syn. Backbiter, cynic, slanderer. Ant. 
Bulogist, sycophant, flatterer, 

Detriment, Syn. Damage, injury, hurt, harm, 
loss, Amé. Repair, remedy, improvement, 

Detrimental, Syn. Pernicious, hurtful, injurious, 
Ant, Augumentative, profitable, beneficial, 

Develop, Syn. Expand, clear, unfold, disclose, lay 
open, nt. Conceal, obscure, wrap, envelop, 

Deviate, Syn. Diverge, sway; err, Swerve, wander, 
digress. dnt. Advance, continue, 

Device, Syn. Show, symbol, plan, design, artifice, 
Ant, Hit, hazard, luck, fortune, abortion, 

st fused Syn. Circuitous, tortuous, Ant, Plain, 

ect, 

Devise, Syn, Manage, concert, manceuyre, plan, 
contrive. Ant. Mismanage, miscontrive, 

Devoid, Syn, Unprovided, destitute, wanting, 
void. Ant, Gifted, provided, furnished. 

Devolve upon, Syn. Fall, depute, place, impose. 
Ant. Lapse, pass, miss, cancel, deprive. . 
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2 


. Aversion, profanity, impiety. _ . 
aon ane ‘Abeorb, bol obble, gorge, swallow, 
consume, eat. Ant. Vomit, TEC. J 


» Syn. r 
Ant. Common-piace, colloquial, conversational. 
Dictate, Syn. d, propose, decree, direct, 
Ant. Echo, obey, repeat, follow. 
Didactic, Syn. Moral, directive, instructive. Ant. 
Misleading, pernicious, erroneous, unsound. 


Differ, Syn. Contend, dispute, disagree, dissent, 


Ant, Lucid, simple, straight, plain, easy. 
Diffuse, Syn. Copious, verbose, prolix, discursive. 

Ani. Condensed, terse, epigrammatic. c 
v. Syn. Assimilate, convert, classify, 
Ant. Reject, refuse, con- 


Dilapidation, Syn. Demolition, crumbling, 
Ant. Structure, fabric, soundness, reparation. 
Dilate, Syn. Enlarge, distend,~ swell, expand, 
widen. Ant. Condense, concentrate, contract. 
Dilatory, Syn. Lagging, loitering, slow, tardy. 
Ant. Rash, hasty, alert, eager, prompt, quick, 
Dilemma, Syn. Scrape, difficulty, doubt, quan- 
dary, fix. Ant. Escape, advantage, freedom. 
Diminish, ‘Syn. Decrease, dwarf, curtail, contract, 
reduce. Ant. Extend, expand, enlarge. 
Dint, Syn. Efficacy, power, force, agency. Ani. 
Opposition, ‘uselessness, inefficacy, wi 
Diplomacy, Syn. Negotiation, ministry, tact. 
Ant, Mismanagement, miscontrivance, recall. 
Diplomatic, Syn. Discreet, politic, clever, prudent. 
Ant, Ill-managed, bungling, injudicious. 
Directly, Syn. Instantly, quickly, at once, straight- 
way, immediately. Ant. By-and-by, indirecily. 
Disabuse, Syn. Enlighten, correct, inform, un- 
deceive. Ant. Prepossess, prejudice, mislead, 
Disappoint, Syn. Foil, defeat, vex, baffic, deceive, 
betray. 
Discern, 
see. 
Discharge, 
miss, 
Discipline, Syn. Control, government, training. 
Ant. Rebellion, confusion, disorder, 
Disclose, Syn. Make known, detect, reveal, dis- 
cover. Ant. Suppress, lock, conceal, cover. 
Discomfort, Syn. ‘Trouble, annoyance. vexation. 
Ant, Agreeableness, pleasantness, ease, comfort. 
Disconcert, Syn. Disturb, baffle, upset, confuse, 
abash. Ant. Design, order, arrange, aid, rally. 
Disconsolate, Syn. Woeful, desolate, unhappy, sad, 
Ant. Jovial, gay, happy, merry, joyous. 
Discreet, Syn. Sensible, wary, cautious, prudent, 
wise. Ant. Reckl imprudent, foolish; blind. 
Syn. Variation, disagreement, © Ant, 


Ant, tfulness, 
Disease, Syn, Malady, 
disorder. Ant. 
Dishevel, Syn. 
Ant, Braid, weave, bind, plait, dress, tire, 
Dismantle, Syn. Strip, despoil, divest, disrobe. 
Ant, Arrange, adorn, drape, invest, robe, 
Dismay; Syn. Frighten, scare, dishearten, terrify, 
affright. Ant. Assure, inspirit, rally, encourage. 
miss, Syn. Discharge, divest, abandon, 
banish. Ant. Maintain, 1x 


eep, detain, retain, 
Disparage, Syn. Detract, lower, derogate, decry. 


Ant, Exaggerate, over-estimate, Jaud, extol. 
Dispatch, Syn. Execute, hasten, send, expedite, 
Ant. Impede, obstruct, detain, retard, 

Dispel, Syn. Dismiss, dissipate, scatter, disperse. 
Ant, Mass, convene, summon, recall, collect, 
Dispensation, S7n. Indulgence, disuse, exemption, 

visitation. Ant, Restriction, retention. 


Disperse, Syn. Spread ema a Pe deatier, a 
+ 60) : 


dispel. 


Ant, Meet, gather, rec: 
Display, 
show. 


Syn. Parade, spread out, unfold, exhibit, ] 
Ww. Ant. Wrap, dissemble, conceal, hide, 
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Devotion, Syn. Attachment, love, self-sacrifice. 


Na govt anand 


~~ 


nore 


iced aah dapaitdice! 
Sous Se alia eee a dad ate 


decay, 


in tec 


Phaee 


Lt hinghve 


4 As who eC Sa ee eA A ce el A 


debate ited gontent 


allow, concede, waive. 
tiles 


. distinctness. 
j ——~ Fame eminent, celebrated. 
po Ant. Hidden, inconspicuous 
_. Distract, Syn. Disturb, bewilder, perplex, discon- 
cert, divide.» Ant. Compose, collect, fix, unite. 
Disturb, mare Vex, worry, trouble, rouse, confuse, 
_, derange. nt, Leave, quiet, soothe. order. 
Diversify, sun Variegate, modify, alter, vary. 
Ant. Stereotype, fix, settle, prosecute, conserve. 
ion, Sun. Enjoyment, sport, recreation, 
— Ant, Labour, study, work, task, 


a 

.  Divesty og Uncelothe, strip, denude, dis- 

t a Ant. Envelop, shroud, invest, robe, 
clothe, 


Syn. Omens, witchcraft, magic, pre- 
diction. Ant. Learning, study, instruction, 
Divorce, v. Syn. Alienate, divert, dissever, separ- 
ate. Ant. Reunite, apply, connect, unite. 
-  Docile, Syn. Tame, quiet, gentle, yielding, com- 
; pliant. . Dogged, self-willed, obstinate, 
--‘ Dock, Syn. Prune, abbreviate, lop, curtail. Ant 
Coax, ey prolong, nourish, e . BTOW. 
Syn. Dogma, creed, belief, article, tenet. 
Ant. Action, nem duty, practice. 
Rages. aa 'Prejudiced, sullen, morose, obstin- 
x Complaisant, easy, genial, docile. 
e mg Positive, arrogant, imperious, 
theological. Ant. Diffident, moderate, active. 
Doleful, Syn. Dismal, woebegone, sorrowful, rue- 
ful, dolorous, Ané. Beaming, blithe, = ria 
iD, 


was 
iary. ai Public, 


- Domicile, Syn, Home, settlement, abode, resi- 
oe | dence. a World, wilderness, houselessness. 
{ Syn. Prevalence, superiority, lord- 
* ship. Ant. Minority, servitude, subjection. 
~ Domineer, Syn. Usurp, assume, tyrannize, lord. 
. Ant. Bow. ‘yield, defer, aN rp 
Dominion, Syn. Sway, empire, control, govern- 
ment. . Ant. Servitude, inferiority, submission. 
Don, Syn. Wear, assume. Ant. Cast, doff, 
Dormant, Syn. Inert, quiescent, latent, sleeping. 
« Ant. Waketul, developed, active, vigilant. 
-_ Dotage, Syn. Imbecility of old age, fatuity. 
Ant. Vigour, judgment, acuteness, 
Doughty, Sym. Redoubtable, redoubted. Ant. 
Puny, craven. 
Draft, n. Syn. Check, order, abstract, sketch, copy. 
eed, original—vy. Syn. Exhaust, 
Ant. Import, replenish, supply. 
‘Draught, Syn, Check, breeze, oR, 
Ant. Airlessness, stuffiness. 
5 Syn, Awful, horrible, fearful. Ant. 
5 Hopeful, promising, assuring, encouraging. 
Dream, n. Syn. Reverie, fancy, vision, trance. 
Ant. Realisation verify, reality, fact. 
dross, off ing, lees, sedi- 
nt, Sample, pink, flower, cream. 


_ Drift, Sone Result, purpose, purport, tendency, 
| Ant, Vagueness, peerage aimlessness. 
Droll, Syn. F cag Pap 


SYNONYMS AND. ANTONYMS 


Dry, v. Syn. Parch, drain. A » moisten, — 
nt, Wet, . im m4 
ively, 


4 Duciile, Syn. Irresolute, docile, tractile, malleable, 


Syn. . Tedious, dull, 
id, Ant. Entertaining, 


Ant. 0 ute, tough, inelastic. 
——_. Syn. Umbrage, resentment, spleen, 
nt. Serenity, contentment, complacency. - 
pis Syn. Obligatory, fit, becontiag, fair, Just, 
owing. Ant‘. Improper,. unfair, irrelative. 
Dulcet, Syn. Warbling, soft, melodious, soothing, 
sweet. Anj. Clamorous, noisy, grating, harsh. 


le, Syn. Constant, abiding, stable, lasting. 


Ant. Unstable, impermanent, transient. | 
Syn. Imprisonment, Fee aig pe con- 
finement. Ant. Largeness, liberty. 
Duration, Syn. Space, continuance, period. Ant, 
Eternity, instantaneousness, momentariness. 
Duty, Syn. Service, trust, office, allegiance, 
function. Ant. Desertion, exemption, freedom. 
Dwart, v. Syn. Depress, stunt, lower. 
_— elevate, heighten.—n, "Syn. abortion, 
imp. Ant. Hercules, monster, giant. 


Ant. 


Dwindle, Sun. Fall off, decrease, diminish, waste, 4 


pine. Ant. Grow, increase, apis expand. — 


E 
Earn, Syn. Gain, win, achieve, ac wots, merit. 
Ant. Spend, lose, waste, forgo, forfeit. ‘ 


Earnest, 
intent, serious, eager. 
playful, idle. 

Ebb, Syn. Wane, decay, decline, sink, recede, 
retire. Ant. Swell, abound, increase, flow. 

Ebriety, Syn. Temperance, freshness, soberness. 
Ant. Crapulence, intoxication, inebriety. ,. 

Ebullition, Syn. Eruption, outburst, effervescence, 
gia Ant, Composure, subsidence, covl- 


Syn. Ardent, intense, warm, grave, 


Eccentric, Syn, Erratic, odd, strange, wayward, 


flighty. Ant. Usual, common, customary. 
Echo, Syn. Imitation, Pepe rtet. reverberation. 
Ant. Opinion, original, voice, sound. 
Syn. Broad, selective, exceptive, 
Dogmatic, b , partial, petty, narrow. 
Eclipse, n. Sun. Outdoing, overshadowing, failure. 
Ant. Re-effulgence, renown, brightness. 
Economy, Syn. Distribution, arrangement, dis- 
pensation, rule, Ant. Prodigality, disorder, 
misrule, waste. 
Ecstasy, Syn. Delight, joy, enlotion, transport, 
frenzy, rapture. Ant. Tidget, bore, ech, 


coolness. 
nical, Syn. Catholic, universal. Task 
Domestic, local, private, national, partial. 
EAifice, Syn, Fabric, tenement, building, struc- 
ture. Ant. Dismantlement, demolition, ruin. 
Edify, Syn. Improve, instruct, enlighten, Aut. 
Misiuform, mislead, misguide. 

Educe, Syn, Elicit, ——— eliminate, draw. 
Ant. Bestow, deposit, insert, apply, adduce. 
Efface, Syn. Cancel, blot out, destroy, erase. 
Ant, Portray, imprint, delineate, revive, restore. 
Effective, Syn, Efficient, potent, able, telling, 
cogent. Ant. a Hireeater ys & futile, ineffective. 

Weak, soft, feeble, timorous, 
womanish. er Hard, virile, robnst, manly. 
Effervesce, Syn. Sparkle, froth, foam, bubble, 

boil.. Ant, Flat, brook, , subside. 

Effete, Syn. Decrepit, barren, worn. Ant. Tix- 
uberant, prolific, fertile, vigorous, productive. 
Efficacy, Sun. Energy, agency, virtue, efficiency. 
Ant. Ineffectiveness, inutility, inefficiency. 
Effigy, Syn. Representation, figure, statue. Ant. 
Daub, distortion, mispresentation, caricature. 


Effiuence, Syn, Overflow, discharge, outpouring, ~ 


emission. Ant, Infusion, refluence, 

Effluvium, Syn. Miasma, malaria, exhalation. 
Ant. Balm. zephyr. scent, ventilation 

Effort, Syn. Exertion, trial. Ant. Facility, ease, 
futility, unsuccess, misadventure. 


Effrontery, Syn. Brass, impudence, barefacedness; 


Ant. Coyness, bashfulness, timidity, modesty. 
ce, Syn. Luminosity, brilliancy, splen- 
—_ lustre. Ant. Tenebrosity,. obscuration, 


arkness 
mftusion, Syn. Address, speech, oration, emission, 
pouring. Ant, Reading, essay, infusion, 
Egotism, Syn. Self-conceit, self-assertion. Ant, 
Self-abnegation, deference, considerateness. 
ga er Syn. Consummate, excellent, peculiar. 
nt. Mediocre, everyday, ordinary, 


Ant, Jesting, sportive, : 


Ant. 


¥ 


J 
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, 
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Egress, Sun, ‘Outlet, sally, departure, éxit. Ant. 
ent, Suh avenue, approach, inlet, adit.” 


f clamation. Endanger, Syn. Hazard, im- 
oo pet Ae Late ee ae peril, “hnt. "Sorgen, shield, protect, ieee , 


Ant. Drawl, oration, suence. 

B poled Syn. Expel, cast out, emit, “Aislodge; throw, 
Ant, Introduce, ‘admit, accommodate, 
“ode, store, house, retain, receive, accept. 


‘Elaborate, Syn. Concoct, prepare, forge, execute. 


~ Ant. Chance, conjecture, hit, simple. 

Elapse, Syn. Glide away, lapse, slip, pass, Ant. 
Endure; halt, continue, abide, wait. 

Elastic, Sun. Springy, buoyant, alterable; ductile. 
Ant. Inert, dull, inelastic, rigid, tough. 

Elated, Syn. "Inflated, proud, overjoyed, cheered. 
‘Ant. Dejected, abashed, dispirited, depressed. 
Elect, Syn. Chosen, accepted, choice, elite. 

Ant. Reprobate, rejected. 
Elegy, Syn. Jeremiad, lament, threnody, dirge. 
Ant. Jubilee, pean. 


Elementary, Syn. Simple, rudimental, primary. 


on, Organized, developed, collective, com- 


und, 
Elicit, Syn. Evolve, worm, express, evoke, draw. 
Ant, Suggest, instil, infuse, implant. 
Eligible, Syn; Choice, desirable, suitable, capable. 
Ant. Ordinary, worthless, undesirable. 
Eliminate, Syn. Explain, reject, eject, exclude, 
Ant. Import, foist, smuggle, in- 


Blucldste, Syn. Make plain, ilustrate, Clear. Ant. 
Confuse, obscure, mystify. 

Ehide, Syn. Parry, evade, shun, baffle, avoid, 
escape. Ant, Defy, dare, court, meet, en- 

_ counter. - 

Emaciation, Sym. Wasting, attenuation, leanness. 
Ant. Corpulence, obesity, fatness. 

Emanate, Syn. Issue, proceed, rise, spring, flow. 

_ Ant. Arrive, end, culminate. 


. Emancivate, Syn. Rescue, enfranchise,; liberate. 


Ant, Disqualify, bind, ensla ve, enthral, 
Embargo, Syn. Stoppage, detention, restraint. 
Ant. Congé, dismissal, discharge, ne an 
Embarrass, Syn . Distress, hamper, confuse, 
. piex, entanine: ‘Ant. Assist, facilitate, expedite. 
Mmbezzle, Syn. Peculate, falsify, confuse, appro- 
priate. Ant. Clear, balance, square. 
Emabitter, Sun. Molest, aggravate. dnt, Sweeten, 
soothe, alleviate. 

Embody, Syn. Enlist, compact, integrate, codify, 
express., Ant. Disembody, dissipate, analyse. 
Embosomed, Syn. Surrounded, wrapt, enfolded, 

concealed. Ani, Open, unfolded, exposed. 
Embrace, Syn. Close, contain, hug, Include, clasp. 
Ant, Vixcept, reject, exclude. _ 
Embroil, Siam. Trouble, disturb, cammingle. 
Ant. Pacity, ee arrange, epee 
Embryo, Syn Origin, — nucleus, Ant. 
Maturity, completion, shape, dorplopment: 
BEmendation, Syn. Reformation, rectification, cor- 
rection. Ant, Corruption, fault, defect, error, 
Emergency, Syn. Difficulty, casualty,’ trait, neces- 
sity. Ant, Provision, subsidence, solution. 
Emigration, Syn. Flit, colonization, exodus, Ant. 
“Immigration, settlement, sojourn, abode, 
Emollient, Syn. Balsamic, laxative, softening. 
Ant. Galling, irritant, astringent. 
Emotion, Syn, Tremor, agitation, feeling, passion. 
Ant. Stoicism, insensibility, indifference. 
Emphatic, Syn. Special, positive, strong, forcible. 
Ant, Ordinary, unimportant, cool, unemphatic. 
Empire, Syn. Realm, kingdom, sway, rule, 
dominion, Am Anarchy, insurrection, inde- 


- pendence. 
Eimpirical, Syn. “ Quackish, tentative, experi- 
mental. Ant. Constant, scientific, regular. 
Empower, Syn. Direct, warrant, qualify, seis bIs. 
Ant. ee discourage, prevent. 

Emulate, Syn. Aspire, compete, vie, rival. Ant, 
Despise, abandon, forgo, sliun, disaffect. 

Enable, Syn. Qualify, strengthen, empower. 
Ant. Disable, hinder, disqualify. 

Enamour, Syn. Enchain, endear, charm, fascinate, 


Enclose, Syn. Wrap, include, environ, encircle, 
shut, Ant. Disencircie, bare, disclose, open. 
Hncomium, Syn. Eulogy, compliment, . praise, 
laudation. Ant. Invective, taunt, obloquy. 
Encourage, Syn. Animate, reassure, urge, incite, 
cheer. Ant. Dispirit; dissuade, discourage; 


_Encroach, Syn. Infringe, transgress, trespass, 


~ invade. Ant. Observe; recognize, respect, 
Enerust; Syn. Face, plaster, line, coat. Ant, 
Scrape, abrade, expose, 


—; 
‘Bneum cun ber, 


[Ban 


| Eruption; « Syn. 
captivate. Ant, Horrity, disenchant, disgust. | 


Syn. Impede, clog, obstract, oppress 
Ant. Disburden. free, disencumber. 


Endear, Syn. Gain,” 
Bmbstter, alienate, estrange. 

Endless, Syn, Infinite, eternal, boundless, uunceas- 
ing. Ant. Fugitive, brief, temporary, limited. 


‘Endow, Syn. Endue, clothe, supply, invest, en- 


rich, present. Ant. Strip, spoliate, denude. 
Emervate, Syn. Unhinge, unstring, relax, un- 
hae er Ant. Nerve, harden, _ brace, 


Engage, ela Agree, pledge, stipulate, undertake, 
promise. Ant, Extricate, discard, decline. 

Engaging, Syn. Winting, interesting, attractive. 
Ant. beg gas teresting, er eet 


Syn: 
sais natical, Syn. ‘Mystic, obscure. Ant. Plain, 
uci 
Enjoi, Syn: Ordain, order, direct. Ant. Re- 
lease, absolve. 
Enlighten, Syn. Teach, astcest, edify. Ant. 
Mystify, obscure. 
Enlist, Syn. Enroll, enter. Anf. Disband, dismiss, 
Enliven, Syn. Rouse, quicken, cheer. Ant. “Tire, 


weary. 
Enmity. Syn. Hate, discord. Ant. Esteem, affec- 


tion, love. 
Benet, Syn. Dignify, exalt. Ant. Degrade, 
debase. fsoothe. 
Enrage, Madden, incite. Ant. Pacify, 


Sun, 
Enrapture, Syn. Attract, charm, captivate, Ant. 
Torment, horrify, disgust. +3 
Enrich, ve Store, endow. Ant. —_ Tigges 
Syn, ‘Cherish, embalm. . Forget, 


expose. 
Enslave, Syn, Charm. Ant. Disgust, repel. 
Let Syn. Befall, follow. Ant, Threaten, pre- 
Eusure, § ‘yun. Seal, secure, fix. Ani. Hazard. 
Entail, Bone Devoive, leave. Ant. Alienate. : 
Enterprising, Syn. Daring, bold, active. Ant. 

Cautious, inadventurous, timid, inactive. 
Entertain, Syn. Amuse, foster. Ant. Tire, deny- 
Enthusiasm, Syn. Zeal, fervour, warmth, rapture. 

Ant. Disaffection, indifference, callousness. 
Entice, Syn. Lure, allure. Ani. “Hinder, warn. 

Entire, Syn. Total, whole. Ant. Broken, part partial. 
Entitle, Syn. Style, name, enable, empower, 
qualify, Ant. Ng sees disentitle, disqualify. - 
Entrammel, Decoy, hamper, obstruct, im- 

Pes thrall, ee "bee. nt 
* pray, supplicate, 3 
Enjoin, bid, insist, command, 
Entwine, Syn. Weare, lace. Ant. Untwist. 
sac —" ee specify. Ans. 
UN Syn. Syllable, pronounce, POUL 
state, Ant. Stamm eecran S 
Environ, Syn. Inciose, hem. "Ant. Disinelose. » 


Ephemeral, Syn. Fleeting, evanescent; transient. _ 


Ant. Immortal, eternal, perpetual, abiding. 


, Syn. Concise, terse, pointed, Ant. 


igpamma tic. 

Pointless, cireumlocutory, diffuse. 
Equable, sages ome even. Ant. Uneasy, fitful. 
Equ ty, Syn. Tranquillity, composure, calm- 

ness. Ant, Impatience, perturbation; disquiet. 
Bap, one Prepare, invest. Ant. - Denwde, 


Rauitable, Syn. Just, fair. Ant; Unjust, unfair. 
Equivocal, Syn. Doubtful, ambiguous, dubious. 
«nt. Clear, direct, plain, wnivocal.. 
Hradicate, Syn. Destroy, uproot, excise, abolish, 
sa Ant. Foster, instil, import, implant. 
t, Sun. Build, raise. Ant. Destroy, remove. 
Erratic, Syn. Capricious, changeful, flighty, de- 
sultory. Ani. Steady, ni » epular {ys 
Error, Sy. Untruth, fault. Ant. " Acerracy, truth, 
Erudition, Syn. Scholarship, letters, iore, learn- 
ing. Ant. Sciolism, duncedom, illitereteness, 
Discharge, explosion, “outburst. 
ae ~ hae irruption, tact myers 


Estiniable, 


He erik 
amiable. 


Ant. ‘Bad, mage oe 
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ceaseless, deathless, } External, Syn. Palpnal mani 
infinite. Ant. Su a . temporal. ent, oniemes Ant. rpg er Ee Shs rst | aga 
Syn. — silvery, musical. ction, Annihilation, death, crete 


un, 
Plain, Ant. uncertain, obscure. 
BE Bee Sedo ime, Ga Ast. Good,. pure, 
oly. 


Ant. Other- 


enlarge, amplify, Ant. Modity, 
quality, soften, mitigate, understate, attenuate. 
Example, Syn. Issue, instance, copy, model, 
Semepies Gi. Teenchs ceetee ineinatins me Level. Ail. 
‘yn. Trench 3 
Exception, Syn. Anomaly, enn Ant. In- 
clusion, normality. 
tionable, ‘Syn. Undesirable, objectionable. 
Ant, Unobjectionable, desirable. 
wow Syn. Surplus, increase. Ant. Sobriety, 


Excruciate, Syn. Rack, torment, torture, agonize. 
Ant, Pemnquillize, please, soothe, 
Exculpate, Syn. Release, acquit, exonerate, de- 
fend. Ant. Implicate, inculpate, charge. 
Syn. Acquit, remit, absolve, exculpate. 
Ant, Exact, inculpate, charge. 
Execrable, Syn. Hateful, accursed, .detestable. 
Lendab! desirable. 


Ant. le, 
, Syn. Excellent, worthy, honourable. 
Ant. Exceptionable, objectionable. 
a Syn. Exhibit, embody. Ant. Falsify, 


ie, Syn. Clear, free. Ant. Liable, — 
Exercise, v. Sgn. Ease 


Exhaust, Syn. Spend, empty. 
Exhibit, Syn. Betray, show. Ant. Hide, mask. — 
Exhilarate, Syn. Elate, rejoice. Ant. Depress. 
Existence, Syn. Entity, being. Ant. Non-exist- 


ence. . 
Expanse, Syn. Space, vast. Ant. Bound, limit. 
sop sehen ron PHilate, enlarge, amplify. Ant. 
Summarize, epitomize, lense, contract, 
Expect, Syn, Rely on, await. Ant. Greet, hail. 
a = Syn. Interest, utility. . Ant. 
van 
Byetinn, 297 Speed, despatch, haste. Ant. 
tion, tardiness, delay. 
Expend, Syn, Use, spend. Ant, Husband, save. 
Experiment, Syn. Exemplification, test, illustra- 
tion, trial. Ant. Hypothesis, assumption. 
Syn. Elucidate, interpret, clear up, teach. 
Ant, Misinterpret, obscure, mystify. 
Bepliaity Sun, Stated, plain. Ant. Obscure, 


Exponent, Syn. Advoeate, propounder, inter- 
menere Ant, Confuser, muddier. import. 
Produce, ship. dnt. Consume, 


an omet aad Rare, “choice, Ant. Coarse, com- 


Extant, Present, existent. Ant. Past, lost. 
é ie Cnpremeaitated, offhand. Ant. 


pand, prolong. Ant. Fail, miss, recur, limnit. 
Syn. Palliate, qualify, mitigate. Ant. 
net heighien, aggravate. 


Syn. 

Ant. Survival, prosperity, exercise, action. 
Extort, Syn. Extract, wrest. Ani. Coax, 
Extortionate, Syn. Exacting, rigorous, severe, 

hard. Ant, Moderate, fair, indulgent, liberal, 
Extract, Syn. Collect, quote, take out, select, 

draw. ae Incorporate, restore, insert. 
unrelated, unconnected, ou’ 
side, foreign. Ant. Essential, connected, “vital. 
Extva nt. Carefulness. 


eda ee “Sun. babi or. delight, transport. 
F 


Fable, Syn. Novel, invention, allegory, parable . 
ican aa Tack ae —— 
. WO: n 
= a Devise, 
invent. 


Fallacy, Syn. Biunder, error. 
pee a Syn. Weak, erring. Ant. “Unerring, cer- 


Falicw, Syn. Untilled, idle. Ant. Tilled, worked, 
Falter, Syn. Waver, halt. Ant. Flow, speed, run, 
» Syn. Frank, tree. Ant. New, strange, 


Famots, Syn. Celebrated. Ant. Obscure, un- 


Pano Syn. Zealot, bigot. Ant. Cynic, sceptic. 
Syn.- Droll, funny, comic, ludicrous. 
Amn. Ghastly, dismal, solemn, serious, grave. 
——.. Syn, Custom, mould, style, guise, form. 
. dress, work, person. 
ines ee Fix, sof, | bind. Ant, Loose, undo. 
——— Syn. Dainty, critical. Ant. Coarse, 


{slicht. 
Fatal, * Syn. . Mortal, deadly. Ant. é 
Fate, Syn. End, lot, destiny. Amt. Choice, will. 
Fathom, Syn. Probe, sound. Ant. Skim, graze. 
Fatuity, Syn. Idiotcy, folly. Ant. Sense, wisdom. 
Fault, Syn. Flaw, error, defect. Ant. Perfection. 
Favour, Syn. Boon, gift, grace. Ant. ‘Denial, 
refusal, prohibition, disfavour. 
Favouritism, Syn. Invidiousness, partiality. » A7t. 
Antipathy, prejudice, odi ae 
Fear, Syn. Terror, dread. nt. Trust, courage. 
Feartul, fe Awful, timid. me Hopeful, bold. 
Feasible, Syn, Practicable, permissible, contriv- 
able, “pm gt Ant. Unallowable, impossible, 
Featare, Syn, Sign, mark. Ant. System, whole! ‘ 
Feeling, Syn. Pathos, touch. Ant, Coldness, in- 
sensibility. 
a wast Syn. Joyous, happy. Ant. Sad, un- 
rel” aa. Fierce, cruel. Ant.:Humane, generous. 
~—Syn. Bare, waste, cut. Ant. , erect. 
Fence, Syn. Stave, elude. Ant, Suffer, catch, 


open. 
Ferment, Syn. Effervesce, brew. Ant. Still, cool. 
Fertile, Syn. Fraught, rich. Ant. Sterile, poor. 
oe ben Syn. Merry, jovial. Ant. Gloomy, 
ascetic. 
Fetid, Syn. Foul, corrupt. Ant. Balmy, fresh. 


— Po Clog, restrain, hinder. Ant. Liber- 
e, 2 
Feud, Syn, Hostility, strife, fray. Ant. Sociality, 


_clanship. 
ae Sinews, strength. Ant. Debility, 


Fickle, Soni Mutable, fitful. Ant. Steady, sober. 
Fiction, Syn. Fable, invention. Ant. Truth, fect. 
Fidelity, Syn. Loyalty, faithfulness, fealty. Ant. 
Infidelity, untruthfulness, treachery. 
Fiery, Syn. Excited, passionate, fierce, ardent, 
hot. Ant. Tame, passionless, icy, cold. 
tive, Syn. Typical, etorical, tropical, 
poetical. Ant. Unpoetical, prosaic, literal. 
Figure, Syn. Form, type, shape, aspect. Ant, 
Disfigurement, deformity, imhsrepresentation. 
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Filter, Syn.. Clarify, | 
 wilthy, Syn, Foul, nasty, dirt 


v Filcker, Sut, Waver, quiver. 


leak, 
‘Ant. Thicken, disturb, muddle, befoul 


y. Ant, Clean, pind 


Final, Sun, Latest; last. 4nt. Current, open. 
i Finish, Sune Shape, end, conclude, perfect, com- 


plete. . Ant: Mar, botch, fail, start, begin. 


Finished, Sun: High, perfect. “Ant. Coarse, poor, 
34 winter “Syn. Limited. Ant. Dafinite, unlimited. 
Fit, 


Ant. Unseemly, un- 
Flaccid, Syn. Lax, flabby. Ant. Plump, firm. 


Syn. Proper, decent. 


= gainly, 


 Plagitious, Syn. Scandalous, monstrous, enormous, 
 . Ant, Excusable, meritorious, 
_ Miaring, 


creditable, noble. 


Syn. Tawdry, showy, flashy, bright, 
gaudy. 
Flat, Syn. Tame, dull. Ani. Interesting, ani- 


mated, 
Flaunt, vy. Syn. best tat flutter, flout, vaunt, 
. boast. -Ant. Shrivel, hide, retire, conceal. 
Flavour, Syn. Zest, smack, taste. Ant. Insipidity. 
Fleece, Sym..Shear, strip. Ant. Endow, invest, 
dete Syn. Easy, lithe, pliant. Ant. Hard, 


Ant. Gleam, blaze. 


Evasion, escape. <Anf. Repose, 


‘scart Syn. 


caren Syn. Thin, poor, gauzy: Ant. Sound, 


~_. solid. 

Finch, Syn. Recoil, swerve. Ant, Bear, face, 
are. + 

Flippant, Syn. Saucy, thoughtless, forward, pert. 
Ant. Considerate, accurate, se 

Florid, Syn. Ornate, flowery. “Ant, Bare, pallid. 

Flounder, Syn. Blunder, roll. Ant, Career, flow. 

oo. Syn. Thrive, prosper. Ant. Decline, 


Flow, Syn, Glide, stream, Asi. Recoil, stop. 


, expose. 
i Follow, Syn. Obey, chase. 


; ‘Foppish, 


- Flowing, Syn. Easy, copious. Ant, Meagre, dry. 


Fluctuate, Syn. Veer, waver. Ant. Stick, abide. 

Flurry, v. Syn. Worry, excite, Ant. Calm, soothe. 

Flutter, Sym. Quiver, vibrate. Ant. Rest. settle. 

Flux, Syn. Motion, flow. Ant. Identity, stillness. 

igh Sym. Nucleus, centre. Ant. Dissipation, 
dispersion, circle. 


Foible, Syn. Weslaieas) fault. Ant. Sin, crime. 


Foil, n. Syn. Setting, set-off. Ant. Extinction, 


eclipse. 
Foist, Syn. Pass, palm. Ant.. Verify, detect, 
Ant, Cause, elude. 


one Syn. Weakness, imprudence, madness. 
Ant. Judgement, sanity, wisdom, sense. 
Foment, Syn. Propagate, fan, cherish, excite. 
sAnt. Quench, extirpate, extinguish, allay. 
“get Dressy, finical. nt. Dowdy, 
modes 


Foray, Syn. Inroad, sally. Ant. Recall, flight. 
Forbear, Syn. Avoid, abstain. » Ant, Indulge, seek, 


Forbidding, Syn. Offensive, deterrent, repulsive. 
Ant. ss seductive, alluring, attractive. 
a ae re . Alien, strange. Ant. Pertinent, 


potas 

Forerunner, Syn. Omen, herald. Ant, Follower, 
successor, 

pliake ef Sun. Forecast, predict, Ant. Recall, 


Foretell, Syn. Forewarn, presage, predict. Ant. 
tail, narrate, recite. 

Forfeit, Syn. Loss, mulct,* penalty. Ant. 

4 scohedeg gratuity, compensation, bribe, prem- 


Forse, Syn. Form, work. Ant. Misshape, shatter. 
Forgo, Syn. Resign, yield, give up, drop, waive. 
Ant. Retain, grasp, seize; assume, claim. 
Forgotten, Syn. Neglected, obsolete, slighted, 
bygone, Ant. Regarded, guarded, treasured. 
iy Syn. Wretched, lone, helpless, hapless, 
solitary. Ant. Cheered, cherished, supported. 
Formal, Syn. Exact, correct. Ant. Easy. incor- 


rect. 

Formation, Syn. Structure, shape. Ant, Distor- 
tion, dislocation, deformity. 

neers Syn. Fearful, awful. Ant. Trivial, 


eal, 
Fortitude, Syn. Calmness, courage, 


Ant, Baint- 
ness, irritation. 
Fortuitous, Syn. Accidental, dnt... Purposed, 
designed. 


Fortunate, Syn. Happy, lucky. Ant, Unlucky,’ 


Found, Syn. Endow, base, build, fix. 4. Up- 
i root, supplant; subvert. « (ment, 
Foundation, Syn. Basis, base. Ant. Disestablish. 


Ant. Neutral, dingy, dowdy, dim, dull. 


474 s 
distil, percolate, strain. — DR sm. Planter, author, “Ant: De 
? stroyer. ‘ 


Fragile, “sone 


wraneites: Sun. Right, freedom. “Ant. Disability, 
obligation. 

Frank, Syn. Open, candid, Ant. Reserved, close. 

Frantic, Syn. Raving, mad. Ant. Sober, sane. 

Fraternize, Syn. Consort. Ani. Forswear, abjure. 

Fraught, Syn. Full, loaded. Ant. Scant, poor, 

Freakish, Syn. Frisky, sportful. Ant. Sober, 

steady. 

Frenzy. Syn. Fury, raving. Ant: Coolness, calm. 

Frequent, Syn. Usual, many. Ant. Rare, few. 

Fresh, Syn. Recent, cool, young, new. 
Former, weary, jaded, stale, old. 


Friction, Syn. Abrasion, attrition; contact. “Ant. 


Smoothness, isolation, detachment. 
Frightful, Syn. Horrid, awful, dreadtul, hideous, 


ugly. Ant. Fair, beautiful, attractive, pleasing. 
Frigid, Syn. Distant, cold. “Ant. Ardent, warm. 


= Syn, Idle, waste. Ant. Husband, econom- 
Ze. 

—_ Syn. petty, trivial. Ant. Grave, 
eae a Sport, game, play. Ant. Purpose, 


wrolisseahey Syn. Festive, wanton, sportive, game- 
some. Ant. Studious, grave, serious. 
eS Syn. Thrifty, sparing, Ant. Prodigal, 


Fruita, Syn. Fertile, prolific. Ant, Useless, 
barren. 

Fulél, Syn. Effect, execute, achieve, accomplish, 
Ant. Falsify, disappoint, ignore, neglect. 


ea Syn. Roar, clamour, Ant. Bulogize, 
ud, 
Fulsome, Syn. Offensive, gross. Ant. Nice, sober. 


Fume, Syn. Frown, chafe, Ant. Smile, acquiesce. 
came Syn. Capital, stock. Ant. Outlay, expendi- 


Tostaneail Sun. Essential, important, primary. 
Ant. Non-essential, unimportant, secondary. 
petet Syn. Solemn, dismal. Ant. Festive, 

joyous 
Furtive, Syn. Sly, secret. Ant. Public, open: 
Syn. Smelt, melt. Ant. Diffuse, disunite. 
Futile, Syn. ‘rifling, vein, unavailing, weak, 
Ant. Solid, useful, powerful, 


G 


me at gg Hush, ‘stifle, enleinve,. Ant. Animate, . 


Gage, Syn. Pawn, pledge, bind. _ Ant. Redeem, 
release, acquit, promise. 


= v. Syn. Karn, win, get. Ant. Suffer, forfeit, 


Gallant, thes Bold, brave. Ant, Churlish, 
Gambol, v. ava. Frisk, sport, frolic. Ant. Weary, 


Game, Se Frolic, sport.’ Ant. Labour, toil. 
Garb, Syn. Uniform, nt, , undress, 
Garble, Syn. Distort, falsify. An. State truly. 
Garrat Syn. Adorn, deck. Ant. Strip, denude, 


de Syn. Chatter, verbosity. Ant. ‘Reti- 


Gaaay, Sun. Showy, tawdry. —_ Simple, rich. 
Gauge, Syn. Fathom, measure. . Guess, scan. 
Gaunt, Syn. Lank, lean, grim. nes Sleek, tame, 

Syn, Clumsy, awkward. Ant, Neat, 


Generate, Syn. Breed, produce. 
Generation, Syn. Era, period, age, 
Generic, Syn. Common, general. - Ant. Particular. 
Generous, Syn. Liberal, noble. Ant. Churlish, 
ignoble, mean. ‘ ; 


Genial, Syn: Hearty, masrry, warn. A ous, 
harsh, cokl. save 
stupidity. 


Genius, Syn. Skill, talent, Ant. Inanity, 
Ant. Fictitious, 


Genuine, Syn. Pure, real. 

Goren ive Bude rigin, seed. Ant. Re 
yn. Bud, origin, sult, fruit. 

Germane, Syn. Related, allied. Ant, Ali . £0 i 

Germinate, Syn, Shoot, sprout. Ant. Dee ries, 


ay, 
anes Syn. Pallid, grim, wan, Ant. Tyco 


Ant. Terminate. 
Ant. Eternity. 


rw 


Wek, tral: -AntGteanes caren 
{ eo Syn. Chip, bit, Disses: Ant. Mass, 


Bulk, mass, Ant. Minority, 


Po-sahatie 0 


Ve 


. 
* 


is — = 
o€ no = 


Syn. Enclose, 


searci 
Voracity, greed. Ant. Frugality, 


Sim. Allow, give. Ant. Reserve, 
Syn. Vivid, forcible. Ant. Unpictur. 


_ Grasp, Syn. Fold, seize. Ant. Lose, loose. 
* Grate, Syn. Jar, scrape, rub. dy og wee 
 Grateiul, Syn. Obliged, thankful. 


ful, unpleasant. 


Syn. Reward, delight. Ant. Dis- 
, Syn. Satisty, please. — Deny, stint. 
ig Syn. Thankfulness, Ant. Ingratitude. 
Gratuitous, Syn. Wanton, aieiun?: free. Ant. 
Obligatory, involuntary, compulsory. 
Grave, Sy. Sober, serious, sad. Ant. Merry, 


Graze, Syn. Shear, shave. Ant. Collide, strike. 
Grief, Syn. Regret, woe, trouble. Ant. Delight, 


joy. 
- Grievance, Som. Injustice, burden. Ant. Privi- 
Grieve, Syn. Sorrow, pain, distress. Ant. Rejoice, 
, ease. 
Syn. Stern, fierce. Ant. Placid, docile, 


4 


grounded,’ Syn. Prepared, rooted. Ant, Un- 
founded, baseless, — 
- Group, — Order, cluster. nt. Medley, crowd. 


_ Grovel, Syn. , cringe, eee Ant. Rise, soar, 
be? Syn. Expand . Ant. Wane, stop, 


 qulds, ‘Syn. Pilot, direct, lead. Ant. Betray, 
Guile. Syn. Deceit, craft. Ant, Candour, honesty. 
pe Dress, A 


Guise, Syn. garb. aspect. Ant. Mind, 
_ person. 
oe ee z ‘| 
aE Syn. Clothes, apparel, 
| mavtiment nt. Undress, deshabiile. | 


coer Syn. Ways usage, custom. Ant, 
Habitu 8 Usual, customary, ordinary, 
aan ach are, extraordinary, irregular. 
Haga 5 rage tly wal Spt abate tei. 
sialovon, "0. Serene, calm. Ant. Troublous, 


low. if: Venerate, consecrate. Ant, Dese- 
ES a nc falter, stop. Ant. Deotde, 


advance. 
Eat Wield, touch, feel. Ante Bungle, 
i e, Syn. Elegant, generous. nt. Un- 


sco by Tener mf fe 


¥ 7 


ite 
ee 


i 
Ant. salute. 
+ | Eorekean a Rant, “oration, speech. 
. | Harass, 8 
‘A ‘ fort. 
Ant. Hesi 
Harden, Syn. Compact, train. , toll 
buse, depress. | Hardship, Syn. oy 
Ant. Cool, dull. Strong, robust. 
Harmiess, Gen 
ty. 
harsh. 
Kindly, genial, geni go 
Hateful, Ss Odious. 
Inelegance. lovel — 
aghty. Ant. Prosperity can 
Hazard, S 
withhold. | Healthy, 5 
int. Ungrate- 


ite, ati “Syn. Sociable. 


» | "7 


Drawl, Ba sy 
Syn. Pester, annoy. Ant. Ps com: 


—— Syn. Herald, announcer. Ant, His. 
Harbout, n, Syn. Por, shelter. Ant. 


Hardly, Syn. Just,-barely. y, fully, - 
Annoyance, burden, trouble, 


‘Treat, amusement’ 
Hardy, Syn. '. ‘Ant, Fragile, weak, 
tle, innocent. Ant. Deadly, 


Harmonious, Sym U: ‘s 
; niform, musical. Ant 


‘Ant, 


. . 
peer Syn. Misty. fogey. Ant. “Transparent, 


Hol Syn. Repair, cure. Ant. Hurt, harm. 
yn. Robust, sound. Ant. Weak, un- 


—, Syn. Gossip, report. Ant. Knowledge, 
Hearty, Sun W: bust, heal ‘ 

= pn eee thy. Ant, 
Heat, ‘Su. Passion, warmth. Ant, Calmness, 
Heaineaish, Syn, Pagan, Ant, Civilized, Chria- 


Heave, Syn. Hoist, raise, lift. _ Ant. ie eres 
Na Syn. Bluster, bully. Ant. 


Heodfal, Syn. Wary, careful: <Ant. oma 
unmindful. 5 


han 
2 2 
¥ 


Raise, exalt. | Ant Depress, lower. 


Heighten, Syn. 
Heinous, Syn, Atrocious, enormous, odions, hate» 
tul. Ant, Excusable, "laudable, excellent. 
. ancestral, inherited. 


Syn, 

Ant, Won, acquired, conferred. 
— Syn. Unorthodoxy, schism. Ant. Ortho- 
mariage Syn. Bequest, legacy. Ant. Wages, 
Hermeticaly, Syn. Clozely, air-tight. — 
Heroic, Syn. Daring, brave. Ant. Cowardly. 
Hesitate, Syn. Falter, waver. Ant. Run, soca 

Syn. Heretical. Ant. oe 


Hibernal, Syn. Arctic, wintry. Ant, Balmy. 
Hideous, Syn. Grim, ugly, horrid. Ant, Beautiful. 
. Speed, haste, fly. Ant. Lag, stay, stop. 
Highly, Syn. Very much, "greatly. Ant, Seareely, 
bstruct. 
accelerate. 


Hinder, Syn. Embarrass, debar, retard, 0 
Ant. Promote, enable, expedite, 
Hinge, Syn, Hang, turn, move. 


Syn. Rent, employ, engage. Ant. Purchase, 

Hi Syn. Jam, bar, stick. Ant, Glide, run, 
waste. 

Hoary, Syn. Gray, white. Ant. Jet, dark. 

Hoax, Sym Trick, dupe, befool. Ant. Direct, 

Holy, Syn. Divine, pious, pure. Ant, Evil, pro- 

Homage, Syn. Worship, fealty. Ant. ant. Re: 
fined, courtly, beautiful, handsome. 

Honest, Syn. Proper, upright. 

Honesty, Syn. Rectitude, honour, sincerity, in- 
tegrity. Ant. Fraud, deception, trickery. 
Infamy, dishonour, disgrace, slight, disrespect. 

Denounce, hiss. Ant. Houour, eheer, 

Dread, fear. Ant. Attraction, love, 

Ant, Retired, un- 

Hons, cee Hunt, pursue. Ant. Spare, discard, 
Hoyien, Syn. Tomboy, romp. Ant. Prude, 


Syn, Amass, store up. Ant. Squ 
(tane. 
Homeiy, Syn. Uncomely, coarse, plain. 
Ant, Wrong, 
vicious, 
Syn. Esteem, celebrate, respect. Ant, 
Hoot, Syn. 
Eee! aeisg Hideous, fearful. Ant. Fair, lovely, 
sociable. ‘ 
anes Syn. Surety, bail. Ant, Conqueror, 
Huddle, Syn. Confuse, mix. Ant, Arrange, 


er Se 
* 
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‘Human, Sua: Civilized,, ‘ip 1 om pimp tomers 
‘ Ant, ge mg beastly, inhi 
Humane, Syn. Tender, kind. err Trt ‘unkind, 
_ ‘Humble, Syn. Modest; lowly.° Ant. Proud; lofty. 
- Humid, Syn. Wet, moist. Ant. Parched, dry. 
4 a Syn, Funny, witty. Ani. Serious, 


t _ Hybrid,” Sun. Monerel, mixed. . Ant, Unmixed, 
pure: } 


Hypocritical, Sun. Sanctimonious, pharisaical. 
| Ant. Genuine, sincere, plain-spoken, 


co 4i 
hand Ties, Sun, “Opinion, foment, Pacer. notion. Ant. 
Thing, subject, form, object. 
i Ideal, Syn. Fanciful, unreal, poetical, mental. 
es Bae Actual, sald visible, physical. 


; Paceeeal, Syn. Particular, same. Ant. Different. 
priee Syn. Verify, unite. Ant. Disunite, 
aa ide. 


acnue Syn. Sameness, unity. dnt. Difference. 
Idiocy, Syn. fatuity, insanity. “Ani, Sense, sanity. 
; sans wet Tur, phrase. Ant. Barbarism, 
) solec 

Adiot, Syn. Fool, Imbecile. ‘Ant. Sage, luminary. 

Idle, Syn.. Unoceupied. Ant, Occupied, tilled. 
ed aire Syn. Adore, worship. Ant, Execrate, 

loathe;: + 

Ignominy, Syn! Shame, Diserace. Ant. Distinction. 
Ignorant, Syn. Uninformed. Ant. Learned, wise. 
ce Sun, Overlook, disown. . Ant. Notice, 


Huson, Syn. Myth, vision. Ant. Body, form. 

Tllusive, Syn, False, unreal, Ant. True, real. 

Diustrate, Syn. Paint, embody, ! demonstrate, 

Ant, Misrepresent, confuse, obscure. 

~ Musirious, Syn. Noble, brilliant. nt. Inglorious, 

Image, Syn. Picture, copy. Ant. Truth, person. 

Imagery, Syn. Fancy, poetry.. Ant. Fact, prose. 
, meres. Syn. Fancy, conceive. Ant. Verity, 


[shrewd. 

Trubocile: Syn. Idiotic, foolish. Ant. Clever, 

Imbibe, Sun. Drink, learn. Ant. Reject, discard. 

8; Syn, Soak, wet: Ant. Drain, wipe, dry. 
aabe. Sum. Stain, dye. Ant. Purge, clear. 

| eee ga Syn. Virgin, pure. Ant, Sinful, 


impu (tive 
eee Sun. Internal, innate. Ant. Transi- 
Immaterial, Syn. Insignificant, unimportant, 
Ant. Important, essential, material. 
a eae Syn. ‘Crude, unripe. Ant. Mature, 


Tmmiinte, Sun. Next, direct. Ant. Future, 
remo 

Hnmeniorial, Syn. Ancient: Ant. Fresh, recent, 
Immerse, Syn. Sink, dip. Ant. Parch, drain, ary. 
‘Immigration, Syn, Colonization. Ant. Hxodus. 
Imminent, Sym. ig, Ani. Escaped, 


staved off. 
ft; comin Syn. Indecorous. Ant. Decorous, 


{spoil. 
‘Immolate, Sy. Sacrifice. Ant. Pamper, feed, 
Immunity, Syn. Freedom, sen hi Ant. 


b. 
devil, brat. 


{cheru 
Ant. Angel, 
Ampact, Syn. Collision, contact. “Ant. Shave, 
removal, . 


Impair, Sues Mnteabley ae 


— 


Tmpos' 
‘Imp, Syn. Demon, 


Impassioned, Syn, Glowing. Ant. Impassive. 
Impeach, Syn. Indict, accuse, Ant. Abet, acquit. 
ae iment, Syn. Stumbling block. Ant. Help, 


Tmpend, en Threaten, hover. Ant. Spare, pass, 
Tmperative, Syn. Urgent. Ant. Mild, lenient. 


nore Sun. Royal, majestic. nt. Mean, 
Tmperious, Sum. Lordly, arrogant... Ant. Mild, 
entle 
Tbessonnts Syn. Hnact, act. Ant. Expose, 
‘detect. {pious. 
Impious, Syn. Wicked, profane. int. Godly, 
Implement, Syn. Instrument, Ant, Art, work, 
peepee Syn. Compromise, © connect. bie 
‘Wequit, | 


Implicit, Syn. Indicated. Ant. Expressed. 
Imply, Syn. it, mean, Ant, State, ieee ; 
. Vv. Syn. Bring, introduce. Ant, Banish, 
“export; in! Syn. Tenor, drift: 
Important, Stn: Grave, dignified, great, Nees 

main, Ant, Minor, mean, petty, trivial, . 


 aT6 


| Indite, San, Compose, 


Ant: Statement, | Inefiec 


‘SyNoNWMe? aie Aivronvs : 


Peoplerbthe;6 wm. Press, ‘solicit. Ant: Suenindee a 

impose, cen. Set, fix, lay. Ant, Disburden, , 
remove... 

Imposing. , Sun. Grand, _ striking. Ant. Undignified. : 

Impost, ‘Sunt Se toll, tax. Ant. Exemption,’ 

Impostor, Knave, cheat.. Ant. Undeceiver. 

banelanty om Feeble, weak. ‘Ant. Vigorous, 


dent, Syn. Prodigal. Ant. Saving, careful. 
fmpraviiont, Sn ce. » Ant, Abasement. © 
aapage Syn. Oppose, gainsay. § Ant. State, de- 


ee ied Force, push. Ani. Repulse, rebuff. 
impute: Syn. Charge, refer. Ant. Retract, with- 


Inadvertent, Syn. Heedless, careless, ‘inobservant. 
Ani. Accurate, observant, careful. 

Inalienable, Syn. Entailed. m—% Unentailed. 

Tnane, Feeble, vapid, empty. Ant. Powerful. 

Inanition, Syn, Exhaustion. Ani. 


ce 
inanity, Syn, Vacuity. Ant. 


d, 
. initiate. Ant, Divert. 
Sun. eel Ant, Iciness, 
Incantation, S$ vn, Charm, spell. Ant. Exorcism. 
Incapable, Syn. roe weak, Ant. Qualified, — 
Ine: te, Syn. Imprison. Ani. 


voke, inflame. 

Incentive, Syn. Spur, motive. 
ment. 

Incidence, Syn. Stroke, impact. 

incilental, Syn. Occasional, nt. Systematic. — 

ae Syn Rough, stormy. An.. Genial, 


bee y. Sun. Dispose, lean. Ant, Indispose, 


oat Syn. Comprehensive. Ant. Exclusive. 
Incoohkerence, Syn. Disruption. Ant. Continuity. 
combustible, Syn. Aphlogistic, able. 
Ant. Combustible, inflammable, 
Ineommunicable, Syx. Intransferable, inalienable. 
Ant. Communicable, alienable, transferable. 
Incomparable, Syn. Matchless. Ant. Average | 
Incompassionate, Syn. Unmerciful, hard- hearted. 
At. Merciful, compassionate, 
Incomprehensible, Syn, Mysterious. Ant, Pisin. 
Inconsolable, Syn. Comfortless, Ant. Hopeful. 
Inconstant, Syn. Variable. Ant. Changeless, 
Incontestable, Syn, Unquestionable, indisputable, f 
Ant. Problematical, questionable. 
Inerust, Syn. Plaster, coat, Ant. Abrade, scrape, ' 
Inculeate, Syn, Instil, urge. Ant. Abjure, suggest. 


Thoumbent, Syn. Urgent, Dressing. “Ant. Dis- | 
cretional. 


Ant. Disco; 
fon Rebound, 


> Sun. Co; 
Treinaies, Sun. 


mess. 
Needy, poor, Ant. Wealthy. 

» Ire, anger. Ant. Gratification, 
insult, Ant. Respect, 
Indiscretion, Syn. Slip, lapse. Ant. Guiltlessness. 
ee Syn. Confused, mixed. Ant. 


, arranged: 
Indigpensanie Sun. Necessary, ame Unessential, 
dictate; .4nt. Transeribe 
Particular. vie Common, 


Indivisinie, Sun. Inseparable, - Ant. Separable, 
Indomitable, Syn, Invincible. Ant. Languid.. 
pads es Approve, sanction, Ant. Re 


Induce, v. Syn. Move, uree. impel, persuade, 
é Ant; ee. Ssactite mravonbn f 


eo Syn. 


Successful, a 
Inezt,. ‘soe al + Ani. Bris a 
Inevitable, Syn. rine Bei alent J 


negish, 
iste vahay Ant, puerto, 


7 


~ 
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fnexhaustible, Syn. Unlimited. Ant. Limited. 


ea, Syn. Unrelenting. Ant. c. 
Inexpodient, Syn. Undesirable. Ant. ‘Advisable. 


ar a gy Syn, Madness. Ant. Sagacity. 
Infection, Syn. Poison, iaint. Ant. Purification. 
infer, Syn. Deduce, gather. Ant. Decide, conclude, 
Syn. Ded position. 
Infest, Syn. Disturb, molest, annoy, tease, trouble, 
nt. Refresh, gratify, ‘ort. 
Infidel, Syn. Freethinker, heretic. Ant. Beljever. 
Infinitesima!,. Microscopic, imappreciable. 
Ant. Immeasurable, enormous. 
Inflame, Syn. Enrage, exasperate, rouse, excite, 
fire. Ant. Quiet, cool, quench. 
Syn. Expand, distend. Ant. Sqneeze. 
ion, Sum, Flexion. . Ant, Straichtness. 
inflict, Syn. Put, impose. Ani. Spare, remove. 
ce, n, Syn. Weight, sway, control, effect. 
Ant. Neutrality, ineffectiveness. 
Influential, Syn. Powerful, potent. Ant. Wea. 
Syn. Transgress, violate, break. Ant. 


conserve, rye. 
Infuse, Syn. Impart, inspire, Insti], steep. Ant, 
Divert, drain, dry, strain. 
Ingenious, Syn. Ready, clever. 4nf. Unskilful. 
Ingenuous, Syn. Open, honourable, sincere, frank. 
Ant. Insincere, sly, reserved, mean. 
Inglorious, Syn. Unrenowned.. Ant. Illustrious, 
Ingratiate, Syn. Insinuate. Ant. Estrange. 
Ingredient, Syn. Element. Ant. Residuum, refuse, 
Inhabit, Syn. Occupy, live in. Ant. Migrate. 
"Inhale, Syn. Absorb, inspire. Ant. Exhale. 
Inherent, Syn. Inborn, innate. Ant. Extrancous. 
Inherit, Syn. Possess, occupy. Ant. Gain, earn. 


Inhibit, Syn. Debar, hinder.  4nt. Incite, urge. 
Inimitable, Syn. Ma . Ant. Mediocre, 
ordinary, 


Iniquity, Syn. Crime, sin. Azt. Integrity. 
Initiative, Syn. Start. Ant. Rear, wake. 
Injunction, Syn. Command, order, mandate. 
Ant. Suggestion, request. 
ious, Syn. Prejudicial. Ant. Helpful. 

Innovation, Syn. Alteration. Ant. Conservation. 
Inoculate, Syn. a imbue, insert, tinge. Ant. 
disabuse. 


Insist, Syn. Uree, stand. Ant. Forgo, yield. 
Insolent, Syn. Rude, scurrilous, offensive, abusive. 
Ant. Courteous, polite. 
Insolvent, Syn. Bankrupt. Ant. Thriving, flush. 
Inspiration, Syn. Impulse. Ant. Elaboration. 
Inspire, Syn. Cheer, animate. Ant. Discourage. 
Yastability, Syn. Inconstancy, fickleness, wavering, 
mutability. Ant. Constancy, firmness, stability. 
Install, Syn. Invest, establish. Ant. Strip, de- 


prive. 


Instance, Syn. Case, example, prompting, request. 


‘Ant. Principle, rule, warning. _ [Time, period. 
yn. Second, moment, urgent. Ant. 
Instil, Syn. Introduce, infuse, pour. Ant, Re- 
move, extract, strain, drain. 
Instinct, Sv2. Inclination, intuition, {mpulse- 
Ant. Judgment, experience, reason. . 
Institute, Syn. Begin, erect, found, Ant. Subvert, 
disestablish. 
bordinate, . Rebellious. Ant. Submissive. 
Pouer Ant. Endurable. 


Insufferable, S: Intolerable 
Tasuls; ¥. Sun, Outrage, affront. Ant. Compli- 


harphtninbie Syn. Unbearable. Ant. Endurable. 

Insure, Syn. Secure, provide. Ant. Imperil. 

Insurrection, Syn. gt. mutiny, rising, riot. 
Ant. Order, peace, law. ; 

Intact, Syn. Unhurt, safe, pure. Ant. Hurt, 
corrupt, fo! 


ul. 
tegrate, Syn. Incorporate. Ant. Disintegrate. 
Integrity, Sun. Probity, honesty. Ant. Unfair- 


ness. 
Integument, Sim. Crust, covering. Ant. Expo- 

sure, bareness, nudity. righty 
Intellectual, Syn. Cultured, learned, mental. 
Ant. Unreasoning, unintellectual. = 


- 
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intensity, Syn. Strain, force. Ant. Coolness. 
Intent, n. Syn, Aim, Ant. Fate, lot.— 
adj. Syn, Fixed, eager. Ani. Indifferent. — 
Intentional, Syn. Studied, deliberate, purposed 

Ant. Unintentional, casual, undesigned. 
Intercede, Syn. Plead, mediate. Ant. Abandon. 
Intercept, Syn. Stop, arrest. Ant. Forward, sent 
Interdict, Syn. Forbid, debar, prohibit. Ant 

Grant, concede, yield. : : 
Interest, n. Syn. Share, profit, business, concern 

Ant. Indifference, loss, disadvantage, unconcemm 
Interloper, Syn. Intruder. Ant. Member. — lint. 
Intermediate, Syn. T ening, Ant. Surround 
Interminable, Syn, Unending. Ant. Momentary. 
bay ge Syn. Interruption. Ant. Continu- 

nce. 


Tntermit, Syn. Break, relax, Ant, Urge, continue. 
internecine, Syn. y. Ant. Desultory.. - 
Interpolate, Syn. Introduce, Ant. Delete. 
Interpose, Syn. Interfere. Ant, Remove, retire. 
Interpret, Syn. Solve, explain, Ani. Misinterpret 
Intersperse, Syn. Interlard. Ant, Expunge. 
Interstice, Syn. Crack, cleft. Ant. Stop-gap, seam 
Interval, Syn. Season, period. Ant. Continuity. 
Intervention, Syn. Interposition, interference 
Ant. Non-interference, non-intervention. 
Intestate, Syn. Leaving no will. Ant. Rouen 


Intestine, Syn. Civil, interior, bowel. 
Foreign. 
Intimate, v. Syn. Tell, impart. Ant. Withhold,— 


adj. Syn. Near, close.. Ant. Unfamiliar. 

timidate, Syn. Scare, deter. Ant. Encourage. 
Intoxication, Syn. Inebriety, ecstasy, delirium, 

venom. Ant. Ebriety, sanity, antiddte, 4 
Intrepid, Syn. Doughty, brave, fearless. Ant. 

Timid, fearful, cowardly. 

Intricacy, Syn. Entanglement. Ant.-Obviousness. 
Intricate, Syn. Complicated. Ant. Plain, unin- 
voived. 
Intrigue, Syn. Plot, cabal. Ant, Openness; force. 
‘ hy . Ant. umed, pre- 
tended. 

Introduction, Syn. Prelude, initiative, preface, 
leading. Ant. End, completion, conchision, 
Intuition, Syn. Insight, instinct, Anf. Hxperi- 

ence, learning, information. 

Inundate, Syn. Flood, deluge, overflow. Ant, 

Dry, reclaim, drain. : 
Invalid, Syn. Feeble, sick, Ant. Well, strone. 
Invective, Syn. Reproach, railing, abuse, obloquy, 

Ant. Eulogy, commendation. 

Inveigh, Syn. Abuse, attack,denounce, Ant. Laud, 
defend, advocate. 
Inversion, Syn. Transposition, alteration, reversal, 

Ant, Fixity, permanence, stability. [covery. 
Investigation, Syn. Study, search. Ant. Cine, dis- 
Inveterate, Syn. Habitual, chronic, coutirmed. 

Ant. Unformed, incipient. 

Invidious, Syn. Offensive, hateful, unfair. Ant. 

Just, due, fair. {weak, 
Invincible, Syn. Irresistible. Ant. Powerless, 
Inviolable, Syn. That cannot be. injured. 

Frail, weak. (rendered, 
Inviolate, Syn. Stainless, unbroken. Ant. Sur- 
Inviting, Syn. Attracting. Ant. Repelling. 
Invoxe, Syn. Call, summon. Ant. Defy, depre+ 


cate. 
Involved, Syn. Complicated. Ant. Unconcernedd, 
Iota, Syn: Atom, tittle, jot. Ant. Mass, whole. 
Irk, Syn. Jade, bore, tire. Ant. Retresh, rivet. 
Irony, Syn. Rally, quiz. Ant. Seriousness. 
Irrepressible, Syn. Ungovernable, Ant. Bound 

down, governable. 
Irresponsible, Syn. Unaccountable. Ant. Respon- 

sible, bindia. 
Irvigate; Syn. Wet, water. Ant. Drain, dry. 
Irritate, Syn. Provoke, tease. Ant, Caress, soothe, 
Irruption, Syn. Incursion. Ant. Sally, excursion, 
Isolate, Syn. Separate, insulate. Ant. Associate, 
Issue, Syn. End, effect.. Ant. Law, cause. 
Iteration, Syn. Recurrence. Ant. Single state- 


Ant. Local, fixed. 


oh 


J ; 
Jade, Syn. Wear, weary, tire. Ant. Bait, recruit. 
Jangle, n, Syn. Quarre!, wrangle, babel, jargon, 
Ant. Discourse, debate, argument. 
Jargon, Syn. Lingo, cant, slang, gibberish. Ant, 
Oration, discourse, literature, speech. 
Jaundiced, Syn. Prejudiced. Ant. Unbiassed. 


ment. 
Itinerant, Syn. Wandering. 


Jealousy, Syn. Suspicion. Ant, Generousness, 


BLES 


- PEARS ; 
Jeer, Sun. Scoff, taunt, sneer. Ant. Cringe, fawn. 


Jest, Syn. Sport, fun, joke, 


ae wR ee teow me yh 
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: i <, peril. Ant. Security. 
Jeopardy, Syn. Risk, peri oe Seriousiess. 
Jocose, Sun. Merry, funny, Ant. Melancholy. 
Sosa. Syn. Joyful, sportive, gay, jovial, merry. 

Ant. Doleful, rueful, woeful, grave, dull. ‘ 


Jollification, Syn. Fun, festivity. dnt. Soberness. | 
Jostle, Syn. Jolt, jog, push. d 
- Jot, Syn. Whit, fraction, bit, atom, trifle, cipher, 


Ant, Avoid, keep off. 


tittle. Ant. Lot, light, power, deal. 
Jovial, Syn. Genial, jolly. Ant. Gloomy, sullen. 
Jubilant, Syn. Triumphant. Ant, Penitential. 
Jubilee, Syn. Feast, holiday. 4nt. Humiliation. 
Judgment, Syn. Award, opinion, sense, sagacity, 
decision, Ant. Evidence, pleading, argument. 
Judicious, Syn. Discreet, prudent, wise. Ant, 
_ Blind, rash, silly, unwise, foolish. 
Juggle, Bae ervey, uaet uile, trick, conjure. Ant. 
Lead, guide, enlighten. 
Junction, Syn, Alliance, combination, joining. 
Ant, Dispersion, division, separation. 
Jungle, Syn. Brake, thicket. Ant. Open area. 
Jurisdiction, Syn. Administration. Ani. Inde- 


endence. 
ze Fair, true. Ant. Disproportioned, 


Just, Syn. 
inexact, 
Justice, Syn. Desert, risht, fairness, equity. Ant. 
Unfairness, partiality, wrong, injustice. 
aah, Sun. Absolve, defend, clezr, Ant, Con- 
emn. 


Keen, Syn. Acute, eager. Ant. Dull, indifferent. 

Keeping, Syn. Guardianship, care, custody. Ant, 
Loss, neglect. i 

Ken, Syn. Cognizance, survey, view. Ant. Over- 


sight. 
Key, Syn. Solution, explanation, guide, clew. Ant. 
Puzzle. (unrelated. 
Kin, Syn. Class, sort, kind, race. Ant. Stranger, 
Kind, n. Syn. Breed, class, sort, species, genus, 
ee Ant, (see Dissimilarity, Kin).—a. Syn. 
entle. 
Kindle, Syn, Ignite, light. Ant, Extinguish, _ 
Kindred, a, Syn, Related, akin, Ani, Uncon- 


ent 
hic, yn, Regal, royal, Ant, Democratic. 


_ Knave, Syn, Cheat, rogue. Ant, Gull, dupe, 


Knot, Syn. Group, band, bond, tie. Ant. Cavity, 

__ smoothness, crowd, multitude, solution. 

Hngity, Syn, Hard, tough, Ant. Easy, simple, 
plain, 


Knowing, Syn. Proficient, acute, sharp, shrewd. 
loa Silly, stolid, gullible, innocent, dull, 
simple. 


Knowledge, Syn. Understanding, apprehension. 
Ant, Misunderstanding, misapprehension, ignor- 


ance, 
L 


Happsionss Syn. Diligent, assiduous. Ant. Lazy, 
e. 


Labour, Syn. Effort, work. Ani, Rest, ease, 
Labyrinth, Syn. Maze, Ant. Uninvolved, clue. 
Lack, n. Syn, Need, want. Ant, Sutliciency,—v. 
Syn. Need, want. Ant, Have abundance ot, 
Laconic, Syn. Curt, terse. Ant. Wordy, prolix, 
Lament, Syn. Regret, deplore. Ant. Welcome. 
Languid, Syn. Weary, faint. Ant. Active, strong, 
Languish, Syn, Sink, pine. Ant. 'Thrive, luxuriate. 
Languor, Syn. Lassitude. Ant, Vigour, strength. 
Lank, Syn, Loose, lean. Ant, Full, tense. 
Lapse, Syn, Progress, error. _ Ant. Uprightness, 
Lascivious, Syn. Lewd, lustful. Ant, Chaste, pure 
» ¥. Syn. Live, endure. Ant, Fail, cease.—a. 
Syn. Remotest, final. Ant. Next, first, 
Lasting, Sun. Durable, perpetual, enduring. Ant. 
Perishable, passing. 
Latent, Syn, Occult, secret, implicit, hidden, Ant. 
Manifest, apparent, visible. 

Lateral, Syn. Incidental, resultant, oblique, Ant. 
Direct, lineal. { 
Launch, Syn. Hurl, propel. Ant, Repress, retain. 
Lavish, a. Syn, Prodigal, profuse, Ant. Niggardly. 

—v. Syn. Waste, heap, pour, Ant. Keep, store. 
Lawful, Syn. Rightful, fair, legal, Ant, Unfair, 
wrong, illegal. : 
Lawless, Syn. Violent, savage, illegal, wild, Ant. 
Honest, orderly, loyal, peaceful, legal. , 
Lawyer, Syn. Advocate, counsellor. 


Lax, Syn. Vague, loose. Amt. Rigid, concise. 


League, Syn. Coalition, union, alliance, bond, 


. Ant. Divorce, disunion, dissolution. 
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Ant. Client. 


> ban 


Least, Syn. Last, lowest. Ant. First, greatest. 
Leave, n. Syn, Concession, liberty. Ant. Restric- 
tion, =. i = : 
Legal, Syn. Allowable, lawful. Ant. Dlegal. 5 
Legend, Syn. Fable, myth. Ant. Fact, history. 
Legible, Syn. Caligraphic, decipherable, plain. 
Ant. Megible, undecipherable, obscure. 
Legitimate, Syn. Lawful, fair. Ant. Megitimate. 
Leisurely, Syn. Easy. Ant. Hurried, eager. 
Lend, Syn. Loan, advance. Ant. Retract, resume. 
Lengthy, Syn. Tedious, diffuse. Ant. Curt, con- 
ci 2 


se, 
Let, Syn. Suffer, allow. Ant. Hinder, prevent. 
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Ce, ee 
i. fs si: a ae i. 


2 


Lethal, Syn. Fatal, mortal. Ant. Tonic, restorative. — 


Lethargy, Syn. Swoon, stupor. Ani. Vigilance. 

Level, Syn. Flat. Ant. Inequality.—y. 
Raze, roll, plane. Ant. 
Even, flat, plain. 

Levy, Syn. Impose, raise. 


Syn. 
Roughen.—a. Syn. 
Ant. Broken, uneven, rough, 


Ant. Surrender, forgo. 

Libellous, Syn. Calumnious, defamatory. Ant 
Laudatory. . . 

Liberal, Syn. Plentiful, tolerant, profuse, free, 
Ant. Scanty, grasping, mean, low. 

Libertine, Syn. Debauchee.’ Ant. Saint, ascetic. 

Liberty, Syn. Exemption, insult, privilege, free. 
dom. Ant. Necessity, constraint, slavery. 

Licentious, Syn. Profligate, lax, rakish, voluptu- 
ous, Ant. Rigid, ascetic, sober, strict. ’ 

Licit, Syn, Legal, lawful. Ant. Unfair, illegal: 

Life, Syn. Activity, spirit, society, vitality. 
Ant, Lifelessness, torpor, death, decease, 

Ligament, Syn, Strap, brace, band, muscle. Ant. 
Breach, splinter, dislocation, 

Like, a, Syn. Similar, equal, Ant. Dissimilar.—yv, 
Sun. Enjoy, approve. Ant. Abhor, detest, dis- 
like, hate. 

Likeness, Syn. Picture, effigy, image, portrait, 

copy, similarity. 4né. Original, dissimilarity, 

Limpid, Syn. Clear, pure. Ant. Muddy, opaque. 

Line, Syn, Sequence, course, direction, thread, 
cord, Ant. Solution, divergency, breadth. 

Lineage, Syn. Race, descent. Ant. Source, 
ancestor, 

Lineament, Syn. Feature, line, Ant. Visage, face. 

Linear, Syn, Straight, direct, Ant, Zigzag, 

Ant. $ 


divergent. 
Linger, Syn. Loiter, tarry. peed, haste. 
Liquid, Syn. Smooth, clear, limpid, soft, fluid. 
Ant, Harsh, dry, hard, congealed, solid. 
Listless, Syn. Supine, vacant. Ant. Active, eager, 
Literal, Syn, Real, exact. . Ant. Unreal, inexact. 
Literary, Syn. Scholarly, Ant, Unscholarly. 
Lithe, Syn. Agile, pliant. Ant. Inflexible. 
Litigious, Syn, Quarrelsome. Ant. Acquiescent, 
Litter, Syn. Mislay, scatter. Ant. Clean, tidy. 
Little, Syn. Petty, mean, trivial, weak, slight, 
brief. Ant, Noble, much, full, huge, large, 
Livelihood, Syn. Living, support, Ant. Beggary, 
Roma si wah Smt vivid keen, brisk. 
vely, Syn. Quick, » eager, keen, brisk, 
Ant. Listless, dull, torpid, lifeless. [dom 
Livery, Syn. Badge, garb. Ant. Immunity, free- 
Load, n. Syn. Drag, weight. Ant. Solace, sum 
poate: Ye Syn, Oppress, cargo, lade, charge, 
ee Ant. Relieve, lighten, unload, dis- 
charge. 


bege idig Mortgage, advance. Ant. Resumption, 


Locate, Syn. Fix, settle, establish, place. Ant, 
Remove, dislodge. * [res 
Locomotion, Syn. Passage, travel. Ant. Abode, 
Loity, Syn. Tall, majestic, eminent, dignified, 

high. Ant, Affable, mean, stunted, low. 
Logical, Sun. Reasonable. Ant, Fallacious, 
Loll, Syn. Recline, lounge. Ant. Stir, rise, 
Lonesome, Syn. Solitary. Ant. Sociable. 
Longing, Syn. Craving, desire. Ant. Indifference. 
Loom, Syn, Gloam, lower. Ant. Fade, pale. 

y. Syn. Let go, untie. Ant. Retain, hold, 
tie.—a. Syn, Vague, sparse, detached, unbound. 
Ant, Strict, exact. close, secured, tight, tied. 

Lop, Syn, Curtail, prune. . Ant, Trail, grow. 
Lordship, Syn. Jurisdiction. Ant. Subjection. 
Lose, Syn. Drop, miss. Ant, Find, Tetain, keep, 
Lot, Syn. Doom, fate, chance. Ant, Plan. law. 
Loth, Syn. Unwilling. Ant. Willing, ready, 
Lovely, Syn. Charming, beautiful. _Ant. Hateful. 
wer, v. Syn. Humble, debase. Ant, Exalt, raise. 
——a. Sun. Inferior, Ant. Superior, higher. 
aad get Rigi tes dark. Ant. Clear. — 
Lowly, Syn. Meek. low, mean. Ant. Proud, lofty. 
Loyalty, Syn. Fealty, fidelity. ‘f 
ness, treachery, betrayal. 


oa 


Ant, Unfaithfal- 


af 


— 


y. 


nate, Sia. Maniac. Ant, Genius, philosopher, 

vn. Wan, murky. dat. Luminous, brigh: 

+» Hark: Sue Svuli Ue lie, hide. Ant. Show, rise. 
on ma Syn. Delicious, sweet. A 


72 Sastre. Syn. Glory, splendour, brightness. Ant. 
—— Fp 


: 
Lusty, Syp, Strene. robust. Ant, Weak, infirm. 
Eas, Sun. Softness, eff = J 
Ba eminacy, Ant. Hard 
M 


ap new” ag aaa rot. Ant. Swell, repair. 
Artful, conspiracy, 
Ant, a defeat, detection. 


. Ant. Liitle-souled, mean. 
_ Magnificent, Syn. Stately, august, superb, splendid. 
noble, grand. Ant, Paltry, bong meet Fay 


Disease, disorder. ‘Ant. S Well: being, 


> otlgglmmmadatti Ant, Unchain, un- ; 


itinhas, Syn. Conduct, handle. Ant. Misconduct. 
ar till Syn. Docile, easy. Ant. Impractic- 


. Seacrest, Syn. Skill, address, conduct, treat- 
ment. Ant, Misgovernment, misconduct. 
Syn. Order, edict. Ant. Suszestion. 


Manifest, a. Syn. 3 
Syn. Various, numerous, Ant. Scant, 


| Manner, Syn. Sort, style, mode. Ant. Project, 


= Syn. lip, edge. Ant. Centre, space 
Syn. Heoee dip Ant. Celibate, single. 
Marked, Syn. Conspicuous, Ant. Unnoticeable. 
arin det Life, gist, Bie, Ant. Pithlessness. 
Marsh, Syn. Morass, bog, fen. 4nt. Solid ground 
Martial, Syn. Warlike, brave. Ant. Peaceful. 

_ Martyrdom, Syn, Death for a creed. Ant, Re- 


negation. 
S marvel, Syn. Miracle, wonder. Ant. Unconcern. 
Mask, n. Syn. Cover, ruse. Ant. Unmasking.—yv, 
eee: Sole fiat ae apne” 
‘yn. - y, lump. ragment. 
Massive, Syn. Huge, solid. Ant. Airy, frail, 


petty. 
Master, “n. Syn. Owner, ruler. Ant, Pupil, ser- 
vant.—v. Syn. Overpower. Ant. Fail, yield. 
_ Masterly, Syn. Skilful, clear, Ant. Unskilful. 
 Masticate, Syn. Chew. Ant, Gobble, bolt. 
Matchless, Sv. Incomparable. Ant, Ordinary. 
Wife, woman. Ant, Maid, girl. 
_ Matter, Batter’ Son. y, subject, stuff, substance. 
eas aint, iptelee ‘Ant. Evening. 
a ‘yn. Morning, early, Ani 
Syn, Saying, Ant. Quibble, 


a Es Sab 0 harris ps Ant. Minimum. 
jeagre, gt nk, 
| Means, Sym, Resour, snd dnt Oe aad 


b sgh ieee i fy ° TG tf eae 


nt. Sharp, 


intrigue. 

Som. Aut ‘Authoritative, dictatorial, Ant. 
submissive. 

PE tn tenet Syn. Sean hich. minded, noble. 


oe. Ae Fat, stout, | Modern, 
int, Unselfish- 


‘Sun. Unreflective. Ant. ee 
iation, "Syn. Arbl Sotited, 


Medicare Syn. Drug, treat. Ant, P 
Mediocrity, Syn. Average, ate Prag!) 


Meditate, Syn. Plan, think. Ant. Enact, execute. ' 
as Syn. Mix yh 
xine, jumble. Ant. Are 


Meek, sey Gentle, miid. Ant, Proud, bold, 
Meet, Syn, Unite, engage. Ant. Avoid, pass. — 
co Syn. Mature, rich, ripe. Ant. Harsh, 


Melt, Soi, Run, disolve, fst Consolidate. 
+ Syn. Portion, pa Ant. Whole ‘ 
Memoir, Syn. a Diana etch. * 

nent, remar! grea 
Ant. Ordinary, trifling, petty. » i 
Memorial, Syn. Relic, record. “Ant. Oblivion. 
gear Syn. Remembrance. Ant, Forgetful- 


Menace, n. Sys, Threatening, danger. Ant. Bless- 
Mendacty, Syn. Deceptign, falsehood. Ant, Can- 


Mendicity,. Syn. Beggary. Ant. Labour, 
ens Syn, Drudge, © servile. ee 


Mental, Sy Syn, intelece Ant, Bodily, corporeal. 
be. ew Miasmatic, malarious. Ant, 


Nets 
= Syn: Retail, wholesale. Ant. Stag- 
Mercenary Syn. Selfish, sordid. Ant, Disiuter- 


Metaphor, Syn. Image. Ant. Literalness, letter. 
See Syn. Typical, figurative. Ant. 
Metaphysical, Syn. Ideal, mental Ant. Physical. 
Mete, Syn. Measure. Ant. Misapportion, misdeal. 
Meteoric, Syn. Flashing, Ant. Permanent, 
Method, Syn. Rule, order. Ant. Unsysteinatic. 
Methodical, Syn. Systematic. Ant. Unmethodi- 


cal. 
Miasmatic, Syn. Noxious, polluted. Ant. Un- 
tainted, fresh. position, 
Mien, Sun. Air, aspect, look. Ant. Being, dis- 
Might, Syn. Power, force. Ant. Weakness, 
Migratory, Syn. Wandering. Ant. Fixed. t settled, 
Mimic, ie Mock, ape. Ant, Lead, praise. 
Mincing, . Pedantic, affected. . Bloff, 


unaff 

Mind, Syn. Spirit, belief, soul. Ant, Aversion, 
obiect, conduct, bedy. 

Mingle, Syn. Blend, mix. Ant. Sort, sift. 

Minion, Syn. Pet, darling. Ant. Antipathy. 

Minister, Syn. Curate, pastor, clergyman, official, 
servant. Ant. Head, master, monarch, 

Minor, Syn. Junior, less. Ant. Senior, superior. 

Minstrel, Syn. Bard, musician, singer. Ant, 

Street-player. 

Minute, Syn. fexact, tiny. Ant, Broad, huge. 

Miraculous, ea Supernatural. ‘Ant, Natural, 

ative srr Syn. Variety, mixture, Ant. Classi- 
ation 

Mischief, Syn. Harm, hurt. Ant. Compensation. 

Mischievous, Syn. Damaging, spiteful. Ant. Ad- 
vantageous, beneficial. 

Miserable, Syn. Forlorn. Ant. Happy. 

Misery, Syn. Woe, heart-ache, wretchedness, Ant, 


Bliss, iy 
Mission, Syn. Message, errand. Ant. Usurpation. 
Mobile, oe Variable. sensitive. Ant. Lim 


OY- 


Mock. ‘Sun. Tmitate, insult, flout, jeer. Ant. Ad- 
mire, respect, weleome, salute. 

Model, Syn. Copy, mould. Ant. Work, execution, 

Moderate, Syn. Regulate, control. Ant. lin- 

moderate, excessive. 

Syn. New, present, Ant, Bygone, past. 

Modesty, Sym. Humility, diffidence. Ant. Conceit. 

| Modification, Syn. Variation, revision, alteration, 
Ant. Stabilisation, retention. 


tration, atonement. va AN 


Ant.” Lordly, 
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Modish, Sun, Modern, stylish. Ant. ‘Dowdy, 
old-fashion 
lecule, Syn, Monad, atom. Ant. Bulk, body. 
Molest, "Sym. Worry, disturb. Ant. ' Caress, 
soothe. ‘y 
nt, Syn. Weight, instant. Ant. Period, age. 
Monitor’ Bin Warner, adviser. Ant. Deceiver. 
Wionopoly, Syn. Exclusiveness, ‘appropriation, 
privilege, Ant. Competition, participation. 
Monotheism, Syn. Deism. Ant. Polytheism, 
Monotony, Syn. Tedium, sameness, Ant. Varia- 


. .. tion. 
Mone Syn. Deformity, prodigy. Ant. Gem, 


Moody, Syn. Gloomy, sullen. Ant. Genial, lea 
Moot, Su Argue, agitate. Ant. Hush,’ burke, 


stifi : 
Mora, Sun. Ideal, mental. Ant. Material, 


Morbid, Sin. ker i diseased. Ant. Sound, 
healthy, wholesome. 

Morose, Syn. Moody, sullen. Ant. Genial, kindly. 
Mortal, Syn: Fatal, human. Ant. Celestial. 
Mortify, Syn.. Annoy, deaden. Ant, Heal, please. 
Motive, Syn. Reason, purpose. Ant. Deed, action. 
Mould, Syn. Form, fashion, Ant. Strain, distort. 
Muffle, Syn. Enfold, shroud. Anj. Unfold, dis- 


+ close, .. 
"Mg , Sun. “Misty, foggy. Ant. Bright, eas 


Malet, n, Syn. Lactewd forfeiture, damages, 
Premium, reward, bonus, 

Multitude, Syn, Swarm, crowd. -Ané. Sprinkling. 

Sundae, Syn. Earthly, secular, Ant, Supra- 


‘mundane, ethereal, spiritual, unworldly. 
nes hig Syn. Generous, liberal. Ant. Nig- 


Muse, ich Think, ponder. Ant. Move, stir. 
Muster, v. Syn. Rally, marshal, dat, ‘Dismiss. 
mle Syn. Fickle, mobile. dnt. Unchanging. 
» Syn. Dumb, silent. Ant, Loud, vocal. 
matinous, Sun. Refractory, riotous, Ani, Sub- 
missive, 
Mutter, Sy. Mumble, murmur. Ant. Exclaim, 
Mutual, Syn..Common. Ant, One-sided. 
Mysterious, Syn, Secret, dim. Ani. Plain, clear, 
ekens Syn. Mysterious, Ant. Matter-of-fact, 


yi Sun, Parable, legend. Ant. History, fact. 


N 


Naked, Syn. Nude, simple. 
Narrate, Syn. Report, tell. 
Narrow, Syn. 'Thin, slender. 
Native, Syn. Proper, home, Ant. para ny 
Natural, Syn. Artiess, true. .4ni. A role 
Naughty, Sun, Bad, corrupt. Ant. Pure, good. 
Nature, Syn. Kind, truth. Ani. Object, thing, 
Nearly, Syn. Closely, almost. . Ant. Entirely, quite. 
Necessary, Syn. Needful, requisite, certain. Ant. 
.. Optional, casual, contingent. 

Necessity, Sym, Want, need, Ant, Uselessness. 
ay ed Syn, Unnecessary, Ant. Useful, need- 


esative, Sun. Denying. Ané. Direct, assertive, 

Noglect, vy. Syn. Omit, slight... Ant. Respect, 
pation, n. Syn. Slight, failure. Ant. Esteem, 
regar 


Bagonate, Sun. Pass, effect. Ant. Stop, miscon- 


Neutral, Syn. Unavowed, peselaze, indifferent. 
Ant. Positive, active, partial 
Neutrality, Syn. Indifference, impartiality. Ant. 
Interference, activity, 
Neutralize, Syn, Counteract, Ant. Aggravate, 
New, Syn. Recent, novel. Ant. Ancient, old, 
Nice, Syn, Fine, dainty, neat, Ant. Disagreeable, 
nauseous, nasty, undiscriminating, coarse. 
Nicety, Syn. Accuracy. Ant. Roughness, rude. 
Noble, Syn. Exalted, grand. Ant. Humble, mean, 
Nocturnal, Syn. Gloomy, dark, Ant, Solar, light. 
Noisome, Syn. Harmful, hurtful. Ant. Whole- 
some, 
Noisy, Syn. Stunning, loud,,. Ant. Soft, still, 
Nomad. Syn. Roving, pastoral. Ant, Agricul- 
; Tay 
Nominal, Syn. Formal, trifling. Ant. Deep, real. 
Pomiontts Sun. Define, name. Ant, Cancel, 
Nonsenso, Syn. Folly, trash. Ant. Truth, sense, 
Norinal, Syn. Natural, usual. Ant, Unnatural. 
Notion, Syn. Belief, idea, Ant. Misapprehension. 
Notoriety, Syn. Publicity. Ant, Rumour, privacy. 


Ant. Draped, robed. 
Ant, Blink, conceal. 
Ant, aiele. wide. 
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Nourish, ‘Syn. Nurse, cherish, foster, feed. Ant. 
Destroy, blight, starve. — 
a v= pe age: bareness, nakedness. - Ant. 


usatory, Syn. “Vain, - trifling. Ant. Serious. 
wilt, Bin. Annul, abelish. Ant. Re-enact, con- 


Wenbedaen Sun. Infinite, countless, Ant. Rare, 
scarce, few. 

Numbness, Syn. Callousness. Ant. Sensibility, 
aeuteness, 

Nuptials, Syn. Espousal, marriage, wedding. Ant. 
Separation, divorce. 


O 


Mla. Syn. Cotoue stubborn, Ani. Docile, 


i Sous poaiiaie’, submission. Ant. 
goes disobedience. 
Obesity, Syn. Plumpness, fatness. Ani. Leanness. 
Obey, Syn. Yield, submit. Ant. Refuse, resist. 
Chie n. Syn. Aim, end, sight. Ani, Notion, 


objective, oe: Mh ca concrete. Ant, Ab- 
tract,, in . 
Oblation, Syn. Git, offering. Ant. Refusal, re- 
sumption. zi 
Thleaon Syn. Bond, duty. Ant. Word, 
onli, Si. Fayour, compel. Ant. Disoblige, 
oblique, Syn. Angular, divergent. Ant. Forward, 
straig! 
Oblivion, n. Syn. Forgetfulness, Ant, Remem- 
rance. 
Obleauy, Syn. Blame, censure. Ant. Panegyric, 
praise. 
Ca Sun. Offensive, odious. Ant. Grateful, 
onecene, Syn, Indecent, impure. Ant. Decent, 
eeneieta Syn. Cringing, servile. Ant, In- 
dependent, uncringing. 
Ghearranae Syn. Form, custom. Ant. Disuse, 
breac! 
Observant, Syn. Watchful, mindful. Ant. Heed- 
less, disobedient, unmindful, ‘ 
ewer =f Sun. Archaic, past. Ant. Extant, 
Obstinate, Sun, Refractory, stubborn, headstrong. 
nt, Wavering, yielding, 
bine, Syn. Rattling, noisy, Ant. Quiet, 
subdued, 

Obstruct, Syn. Block, bar. Ant. Clear, open. 
Obtrude, Syn. Thrust, force Ani, Retire, suggest. 
QObtuse, Syn. Stupid, “dull. Ant. Clever, acute. 
ee: Sun. facing, opposite, Ant. Reverse, 
yarn Sun. Explicit, plain. Ant. Obscure, re- 
Ovoasionally, Sun. Rarely, casually, Ant. Regu- 
Occult, Sun, Dark, secret. Ant. Open, plain. 
Occupancy, Syn. Possession, Ant. Eviction. 


Occupant, Syn. Tenant, proprietor, resident, 
owner. Avni. Visitor, stranger, foreigner. f 


Occurrence, Syn. Transaction, affair, event. Ant, 
Monotony. 
Ocular, Syn. Palpabke, visible. Ant. Deductive. 


Odd, Syn. Queer, uneven. Ani. Usual, matched. 
Odious, Syn. Offensive, hateful, Ant. Pleasant.. 
Odium, Syn. Grudge, hatred, Ant. Welcome, love. 
Offence, Syn. Injury, crime. Ant, Defence. 
Offend, Syn. Pain, shock. Amt. Please, gratify. 
Offer, Sun. Tender, propose.’ Ant. Divert, retain. 
Oiten, Syn. Frequently, Ant. Seldom. . " 
Omen, Syn. Foreboding, sign, augury. 
Ominous, Syn. Suggestive, portentous, Ant. 
‘Auspicious, 
on, Syn, Exclusion, oversight. Ant, Notice, 
insertion. ' 
it, Syn. Leave out, miss, fail, neglect. 
Insert, restore. 
Omnipotent, Sun: Irresistible. Ant. Powerless. 
Omnisoient, Syn. Infallible. Ant. ee geste La 
oe ag Sym. Difficult, heavy. Ant. Hasy, light. 
Ant, Togeth er, many. 
Syn. Ahead, 


forward. Ant. Aback, 
Ooze, Syn. Drip, drop. - yor Rush, pour. , 
Opera 


te, Syn. Work, act. Ant, Cease, rest. 


Ant. 


ia 
_Oppeen, Br. Obsiruty rns Ant, Back, abet, 
- Quposite, Sym. Contrary, adverse. Ant. Agreeing. 


- Oppress, Syn. Overbear, en. Ant. Support. 
; ‘Oppression, ‘iyn. Hardship, cruelty. Ant. Leni- 


; --Oppressive, Syn. Uniust, heavy. Ant. Just, light. 
a. Burden, neces- 


Option, Syn. Wish, choice. A 


sity. 
 Opulerce, Syn. Fortune, wealth. Ant. Indigence. 


Oral, Sun. Verbal, unwritten. Ant. Documentary. 
ae Syn. Rhetoric, eloquence. Ant, Hesita- 
i Syn. Direct, appoint, set. Ant. Cancel, 


"ordeal, Sym. Trial, test. Ant. Plea, argument. 
hegre Syn. Command, method, sequence. Ant. 


uggest, | 
- Oruinary, Syn, tmnt have settled. 


“Ostensible, Svin, Visbe, avowed. Ant. Actual, 


Dicentadions, Syn. Boastful, vain, showy. Ani. 
Betjeed. ¢ 


niet, modest, 
Oust, Syn. Remove. eject. Ant. Restore, install. 


_ Outbreak, Syn. Insurrection, commotion, tumult, 
ve aay Ant. Order, quiet, subsidence. 
Li Exile, vagabond, castaway. Aut. 
ent , 
Outlandish, Syn. Rude, strange. Ant. Native, 


* aig 
- Outlet, Sym. Exit, egress. Ant. Entrance, ingress. 
- Gutline, Gyn. Pian, draft, sketch. Ant. Figure, 


form. 
Outlook, Syn. Sicht, view, prospect. Ant. Intro- 


: spection. 
ap a Syn. Indignity, offence. Ant. Modera- 


utsits, Sym. Ou Outpost, order. Ant. Heart, body. 
Ou Syn, Frank, plain. An, Pigg ter 
— Syn. Beat, surpass. nt. Succeed, 


‘onan Syn. Murky, Ant, Clear. 
Overflow, Syn. Ay Son Waiige, redundancy. 


__ Ant, Subsidence, ustion. 
Ao Syn. Delighted, transported. Ant. 
dened. 


Oversight, Syn. Slip, erfor. Art. Notice, mark. 


ae Ag Open, public, Ant. Secret, covert. 
Syn. Deteat. Ant. Revive, restore. 


Overture, Syn. Offer, advance. Ant. Inaction. 
heim, Syn, Swamp, —_ Ant. Reinstate, 


Syn. Hold, possess. nt. Lose, forteit. 


P 


Pacific, Syn. Peaceful, calm, mild, conciliatory. 
Ant. Warlike, noisy, Ss ea harsh. 
ee! Syn. Quiet, still, calm. Ant. Provoke, 


accion a Sy Idolater, heathen. Ant. Christian. 
Pageant, Syn. Display. pomp. Ant. Illusion, 


Ss foeas h, grief. Ant. Joy, ease. 
eee Mn Syn. Diligent, attentive, careful, 
Ani, Idle, slack. 


‘Toothsome, delicious, tasteful. 


‘Palatabie, Syn. 
e, distasteful. 


Ant, Disagreeable, 
Pall, Syn. Dispirit, blunt. Ant. eve, soe 
Palmy, Syn. Glorious, prosperous. Ant, De- 


press 
Pal ble, Syn. Gross, obvious. Ant. Incorporeal. 
Lom Beat, throb, Ant. Cease, pause. 
Palter, Syn. Dodge, shift, prevaricate, shuffie. 
ee shecralnees 


_Paltry, Syn. Trashy, 
Pamper, Sum, es seal. 


mass, completeness, whole. 
yn. Biassed, local. Ant. 


Particular, a. Syn. Exact, local. Ro} 
general.—a. Syn. Point, detail. , pe ough. 
e 


Partisan, Syn. Disciple, follower, adherent. Ant, 2 


| Opponent. 
Partition, Syn. Division, barrier. 
| Psa Syn. Phrase, journey. 


Ant. Tndlusion. 


Ant, Course, 


Passive, Syn. Patient, inert. Ant. Alert, active. 
Pastime, 4 ie i 


as Syn. Play, . recreation. 
Patent, Syn. Plain, obvious, Ant. Questionable, 

dubious. 

i Syn. Careful, fatherly. Ant. Rough, 
Pathetic, Syn. ponies, ts) A 

fy moving. int. Unaffecting, 
Patience, Syn. ‘Endurance, Ant. Rebellion, re- 
Patrician S Aristocrati ble. Ant, Pl ‘bei 

yn. Tatic, noble. el ian. 

Patronige, v. Syn. Help, befriend. - Ant. Oppose, 
a Pg halt. Ant. Contin 
Pave, Syn. Fit, ier 2 pean Ant, Obateacl. 
Pawn, Syn. Pledge. nt, Redeem, 


| ransom. 
ber Syn. Rostic hind. Ant. ‘Townsman, ; 


Peculiar, "Syn. Strange, unusual. Ant. Ordinary, 
universal, general, common 
Ant. Slip- 


Syn. Priggish, pedagogical. 
shod, unaffected. 

Pea ee Fe Lineage, genealogy, descent. Ant, 
te n. Syn. Eaual, mate. Amt. State or con- 
nae Syn. Look narrowly, pry, peep. 

ig ee pues — Ant. Busy, genial. 
Pelt Sy Syn. ucre. Ant, Wage, reward. 
Penal, Syn. Punitive, pee Ay Ant. Reparatory. 
Penalty, Syn. Price, pain. Ant. Bribe, wages. — 
Ponetrate, Syn. Fathom, reach, enter, pierce. Ant. 
Unentering, blocked. 


Penitence, Syn. Sorrow, remorse. Ant, Obduracy. 
— Syn. Musing, thoughtfol. Ant. Joyous, 


acant, 
Peary, ‘Sum. Poverty, want. Ant. Affluence, 


Perceive, Syn. Feel, discern. Ant. Overlook, miss. 

Perception, Syn. Discernment, sight. Ant.’ Im- 
perception, igaonance. 

—— Syn, Filter, strain. Ant, Retain, ab- 

Sacutens. Syn. Crash, shock. Ant. Touch, 
graze. 

Perdition, Syn. Loss, ruin. Ant, Salvation, rescue. 

Peregrination, Syn. “Travel, wandering. Ant. Re- 
sidence, domiciliation. 

Peremptory, Syn. Absolute, express, decisive. 
Ant. Siggestive. 

Perennial, Syn. Constant, ceaseless, Ant. Un- 
certain, deficient, periodical. 

Perfect, Eun, Faultiess, full. -Ant. Scant, faulty. 

Set re “hg Deceptive, false. Ant. Staunch, 
aithful, tru 

Perforate, Sun. Drilled, bored. Ant. Unpierced. 

Perform, Syn. Effect, fulfil. Ant. Mar, miss 

Perfunctory, Syn. Slovenly, careless, mechanical, 
lige Careful, animated, spirited, zealous. 

Peril, Syn. Risk, danger., Ant. Safety, security. 

Period, Sun. fra, date, time. Ani. Infinity. 

Permissible, Syn. Allowable. Ant. Insufferable. 

arog Sun. Baneful, hurtful. Ant. Whole- 


* | perpendieular, Syn. Vertical. Ant. Horizontal. 
Pprpetrate, Sun. Commit. Ant. Perfect, achieve. 
Perpetual, Sym. Endless, constant. Ant, Periodic. 


’|Perplex, Syn. Confuse, puzzle. Ant. Enlighten, 


clear. 


. total 
ina 7 Mite, jot, grain, bit. Ant, ‘Potal, 


dt er 


ay a vs 


—ee 


ap. ae 


Paw. yA aeerce 
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Pervade, Syn. Dituse, fill. Ant. Affect, touch. 
Perversion, Syn. Abuse. Ant. Truth, right, use, 
Pervious, Syn. Penetrable.- Ant. Impenetrable. 
Pest, Syn. Blight, curse, plague. Ant. Blessing. 
-Pestilential, Syn. Mischievous, deadly, noxious, 
‘Ant, Sanitary, beneficial. : 
Petition, Syn, Kequest, appeal. Ant. Claim, pro- 
‘test. 


Petrity, Syn. Appal, astound, Ant, Reassure. 
Petty, Syn. Mean, small. _4nt. Noble, large. 
Phantasm, Syn. Shadow, dream. Ant. Fact, 


reality. 
Pharisaieal, Syn. Formal. Ant. Genuine, sincere. 
Philanthropic, Syn. Charitable. .4nt, Ungenerous, 
| Philosophical, Syn. Conclusive, sound, wise. Ant. 
Loose, vague, crude, unsound. 

» Physical, Sun. Tangible, visible, material, natural, 
~ Ant. Spiritual, intellectual, moral, mental. 
Pictorial, Syn, Graphic, artistic. Ant. Unadorned, 
Picturesque, Syn. Comely. -Ant. Tame, flat, 
Pierce, Syn. Stab, bore. Ani, Allay, blunt. 
Piety, Syn. Graco, religion. Ant. Ungodliness, 
Pile, Syn. Gather, heap. Ant. Deal, scatter, 
Pilfer, Syn, Filch. Ant. Steal, rob, plunder. 
Pilot, v. ae noe direct, guide, steer. Ant, 

Mislead, misguide. 
Pine, v. Syn. Sink, decay, fade, droop, Ant, 
~ Plourish, thrive. 

Pert, a Syn. Forward, saucy, Ant. Retiring, 

— modest, 

Piyuant, Sun. Tart, sharp. Ant. Insipid, tame, 

Pirate, Syn. Sea rover, buccaneer, sea robber. 

Ant, Merchant sailor. 
Piteous, Syn. Mournful, sad. Ant, Pleasant, joy- 


ous, 
Pithy, Syn. Laconiv, terse. Ant. Vapid, weak. 
Pitiless, Syn. Cruel, merciless, Ant, Tender, piti- 


ul. 

Pitiance, Syn, Drop, dole. Ant. Abundance. 

Place, Syn. Wix, locate. Ant, Uprooty disturb, 

Placid, Sym, Quiet, ealm. Ant, Stormy, rough, 

Plain, Syn. ‘Flat, level. dni, Rough, uneven. 

Plaintive, Syn. Doleful, sad. Ant, Glad, joyous, 

Plan, n. Syn. Project, draft, sketch, design, Ant. 
Unpremeditated. 

os Syn. Pliant, ductile. Ant. Inert, stub- 

orn, 


Platitude, Syn. Commonplace. Ant, Oracle, 

Platonio, Syn. Unsensual. Ant. Sexual, ardent. 

Plausible, Syn. Fair-spoken, passable, Ant, 
Genuine, 

Plea, Syn. Apology, exeuse. Ant. Action, charge. 

Pleasant, Syn. Merry, grateful. .4nt, Unpleasant, 

bios she Syn. Ohoiee, enjoyment. Ant. Denial, 
pain, 

Pleboian, Syn. Ignoble, coarse, low-bred, vulgar. 
Ant, High-bred, aristocratic, noble, 

Pledge, n. Syn. Surety, hostage, warrant. And, 
Parole, assurance, promise, word. 

Pliable, Syn. Facile, ductile. dnt, Brittle, stiff, 

Plight, n. Syn, Dilemma, difficulty, situation, 

Plot, n. Syn, Conspiracy, plan, scheme, y, Syn. 
Hatch, frame, concoct, devise. 


Plunge, Syn. Duck, dive, dip. Ant, Raise, emerge. 
Postival, Syn. Lyric, metrical, Ant, Common: 


place. ‘ 

Poignant, Syn. Intense, seyere, keen, sharp. Ant. 
Tame, blunt, dull. 

Point, y. Syn. Indicate, show, direct, level, aim, 

Pointless, x. Syn, Feeble, vague. Ant, Forcible, 
telling, sharp, | 

Poisonous, Syn, Vicious, venomous, 
some, 

Policy, Syn. Cunning, prudence, device, 


plan. 
Ant. Aimlessness, 


Polish, Syn, Refine, brighten. _4nt. Seratch, 

_ wbrade, 

Politic, Syn, Discreet, wise. Ant, Unwise, im-. 
}radent, 


Pollute, Syn. Deprave, taint. Ant, Filter, purify. 


Ant. Whole: | 


| Prevent, Syn, Thwart, bar. 
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Poltroon, Syn. Skulk, coward. Ant, Model, hero, — 


Pomp, Syn. Show, parade, Ant. Sim: 


pli 
Ponder, SP Study, reflect, consider, 4 


vaguely, ( 
Ponderous, Syn. Heavy, bulky, Ant, Airy, erg 


gi ay Syn. General, public. Ant. Detested, 
Ous, 

Papal, Syn. Dense, crowded. Ant. Deserted, 
Portable, Syn. Light, handy. Ant, Ponderous. 


Pe SS ee eens 2 en 
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Portend, Syn. Forbode, indicate. Ant. Avert, — 


nullify, . 
Portentous, Syn. Ominous, threatening. 

couraging, animating, cheering. 
Portly, Syn. Stout, stately. Ant. Slim. 
Poriray, Syn. Depict, draw. Ant. Misrenresent, 
Pose, Syn. Mystify, puzzle. Ant. Enlighten. — 
Positive, Syn. Actual, real. Ani. Uncertat: 

dubious. 
Possess, Syn, Enjoy, occupy, 


* Ant. En- 


De. 
Ant. Resign, lose. 


Possible, Syn, Potential, likely, feasible, practi pa 


able. Ant. Impossible, impracticable. 
Posterity, Syn. Futurity. Ant. Ancestry, 
Postpone, Syn. Procrastinate, prorigue, delay, 
defer. Ant. Accelerate, despatch, expedite. 
Postulate, Syn. Assume. Ant. Eixemplify, prove. 
Potent, Syn, Strong, active. Ant, Inactive, weak, 
Potential, Syn. Undeveloped. Ant, Real, actual. 
Pound, Syn: Bruise, beat. Ant. Stroke, soothe, 
Poverty, Syn. Destitution, indigence, need, want. 
Ant. Wealth, means, sufficiency. 
Practical, Syn. Skilled, serviceable, useful, 
Practice, n. Syn. Habit, usage, Ant, Disuse. 
Practised, Syn, Proficient, experienced, trained. 
Prate, Syn. Gossip, chat, pratile, babble. Ant, 
‘Terseness, brevity. - : 
Pea le, Syn, Opening, preface, Ant.” Finale, 


close. 
Precarious, Syn. Riskful, uncertain. Ant As- 


sured, safe. 
e, Syn. Usher, lead. Ant. Follow, succeed. 
Precedence, Syn. Supremacy, preference, priority. 
inferiority, 


Ant. Posteriority, subordination, 
Precept, Syn, Maxim, rule. Ant. Suggestion, 
Precious, Syn. Valuable, dear. Ant, Worthless, 


us, 
cheap. 
Precise, Syn. Nice, exact, 
Preclude, Syn. Hinder, impede, debar, prevent, 
Ant, Further, promote, admit, 
Precursor, Syn, Pioneer, herald. ‘ Ant. Yollower. 
ssor, Syn. Elder, ancestor, Ant, Posterity, 
Predestination, Syn. Necessity. Ant. Free-will, 
Predicament, Syn. Position, trying, difficulty, 
Predict, Syn. Forecast, foretell, prophesy, 
Predilection, Syn. Preference, Ant. Antipathy, 
lominance, Syn, Prevalence. dnt. Subjec- 


Anf, Vague, inexact. 


reject. 
» Sun, Preface, Ant, Add, supplement, 


Ant. B 


Ani, Timely, ripe, 
Ant. Extemporize, 


Syn. Foreboding. Ant, Surprise, 
uphold, save, guard. Ant, 


vail, 

Ant, Fail, lose. ‘ 

Prevailing, Syn. Rife, ruling. Ant, Diminishing. 

Prevalence, Syn. Power, custom. “Ant, Disuse. 

Prevaricate, Syn. Evade, shufile. Ant. Maintain, 
Ant. Cause, aid.” 


Previous, Syn. Earlier, foregoing. 47t, Subse- _ 


* quenty ; 
ee hay er 


a 


q 


‘yn. Spoil, Booty. 
Probable, yn: Reasonable. i 
Probation, Syn. Ant 


onesty, virtue. Ant. Rascality. 
U Ant, Obvious. 


yee} Mob, rabble. | 
pe oy pews 


"Ant. 


Syn. Unholy, temporal. Ant. Re- 


pe a Si. Confess, avow. Ant, Disavow. 
, Syn, Tender, offer. Ant. Detain, with- 


oficient, a. Syn, Clever. expert. Ant, Unskilled. 


. a 


Virtuous, modest. 
Profound, Syn. Strong, deep. Ant. Superficial. 
Aig Lavish, copious. Ant, Niggardly. 
Progress, n. Syn: Speed, way. Ant. Stay, delay. 


levies.” v. Syn. Cast, Ant. Pull, recall.— 
Ant. Venture, chance, 


De 
oe Syn. Wordy, diffuse, Ant. Brief, curt. 


t, Syn. er er main, eminent. 
Unimportant, secondary. 


Promiscuous, Syn. U: 

' Promote, Syn. Raise, aid. Ant. Allay, check. 
Prompt, Syn. Alert, ready. Ant. Inactive. 
Promuilgate, Syn. Spread, publish. Ant. Sup- 


te, 


press, 

Pronounce, Syn. 
Ant, Mumble, gabble, swallow, choke, silence. 

Proof, Syn. Trial, test. Ant. Failure, disproof. 


Assert, propound, declare, utter. 


gate, Syn. ‘Diffuse, spread, produce, breed. 
Ant, Fail, suppress, contract, reduce, stifle. 
Propel, Syn. Urge, hurl. Ant. Detain, retard. 
a ga Syn, Predictive. Ant. Narrative, his- 


toric. 
| - Brovitiate, Syn. Pacify, appease. Ant. Alienate. | A 
mn, Syn. Distribution, rate, relation. Ant. 
. Disorder, disparity, incongruity, misadjustment. | 


Propose, Syn. Mean, move, intend, purpose, offer. 


Proposition, Syn. Statement. Ant. Misstatement. 
exert Syn. Decorum, justness, fitness. Ant. 
-_ Indecorum, gre acing ty. 

_ Prorogue, Syn. Adjourn, defer. Ant, Continue. 


_Prosaic, Syn. Prolix, dull, Ant. Fervid, poetic. 
Proscribe, Syn. Forbid, reject. Ant. Permit. 
Prospect, Syn. Field, view. Ant. Veiling, cloud. 
. Prospectus, Syn. Bill, plan. Ant. Proceeding. 
Prosperity, Syn. Weal, success, Ant. Failure, woe. 
Sun. Lucky, happy, thriving. "Ant. 
Unlvoky , dwindling 
Prostra 


te, Syn. Plat, f fallen, Ant. Erect, risen. 
Protect, Syn. Save, cover. ah Expose, betray. 
Protest, Syn. Aver, affirm. Ant. Agree, endorse. 


Protract, Syn. Extend, deter. Ant. Reduce, 


Prudent, Syn. Wary, wise. 
nt. wore Sg Demure, 


te, Syn. Shameless, vicious, depraved. Ant. barr n. Syn. Broil, dispute, feud, brawl. Ants, 


Prohibit, Syn. "Check. forbid. Ant. Allow, grant. | Quell, Syn. Stifie, allay. 


jong, Syn. Delay, extend. Ant. Discontinue. | Quiescence, Syn. Silence, quiet, rest, repose, 
Ant, Turbulence. 


| Quiet, n 
nselected. Ant. Orderly. | Quit, Syn. 
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dre Syn. Deputy, agent. Ant, Person, 


Ant, Rash, foolish, _ 
ure, reserved, oe i 


nt. Robust, fine, g 
f . Ant, Far-sights 
Syn. Prudish, Ani. Rakish, 

se: pe 


ae Syn, Suburb, environ, Ant. 


Purioin, Syn. Plunder, steal. Ant. Restore. 
Purport, Syn. Tenor, drift. Ant, Statement. , 
Purpose, v, Syn. Mean, design. Ant. Stake.—n. 
Syn. Resolve, object. Ant. Fate, chance. 
Purulent, Syn. Corrnpt, festering. Ant. Healthy. 
Pusillanimity, Syn. Timidity. Ant. Fortitude. - 
Putrefy, Syn. Decay, rot. Syn. Purify, eR 


Quack, Syn. Impostor, empiric. Anf. Gu Sie 
Quafi, Eve. ‘Imbibe, drink. Ant. Dene 4 

Quail, Syn. Cower, shrink. Ant. Defy, stand. 
| Quaint, Syn. Antique, curious. Ant. Comm 


on- 

place red 

quake, Syn. Vibrate, shake. Ani, Rest, stand, 

Syn. Suitable, adapted, fitted, Ant, 
Unsuitable, unfitted. « 
ality, Syn. Adapt, fit. Ant. Free, unfit. a 
Quality, Syn. Kind, sort. Ant. Nondescript. 
Qualm, Syn. ple, remorse. 4nt, Comfort. 

Quantity, Syn. Part, sum, amount, measure. 

Scantiness, want. 


vl 


-will, amity, neace. 
e, Syn. Litigious, petulant, choleric:, 
Ant. Mild, genial, peaceable. 
Syn. Cancel, crush. © Azt. Undermine, sapy. 
Question, v. Syn. Inqui a ord Keert abbien 
v. Syn. Inquire, a4) mn 
Quibble, v. Syn. Trifle, evade. Ant, Argue, reasons 
Quickness, Syn. Liveliness. Ant. Slowness, 


n. Syn. Peace. Ant. Noise, unrest. 
Resign, Jeave. Ant. py, seek 
Quite, Syn. Truly, wholly. Ant. Hardly, barely, : 
Quiver, Syn. Quake, vibrate, shiver, shake. Ant, 

Still, motionless. 
| Quote, Syn. Note, name, cite. Ant. Retort, 


‘ute. 
R 


Rabble, Syn. Mob, crowd. Ant. Galaxy, élite. 

Rabid, Syn. Mad, raging. Ant. Sober, sane. 

| Radiant, Syn. Shining, splendid. Ant, Dull. 

| aes Syn. Emanate, gleam, sparkle, shine. Ant, 

| Radical "Syn. Entire, extreme. Ant.. Partial, . 
derived. 

Rage, n. Syn. Ire, anger, Ant. Softness, reason. . 
- vy. Syn. Storm. Ant. Be composed, be calm. 

ng, Syn. Furious, impetuous, violent. Ant. 
Calm, peaceful, gentle. 

—_ z Syn, Chide, Luster, scold, censure. Ant. . 

raise. 

Rally, v. t. and i. Syn. Recover, inspirit, recall. . 
Ant. Disperse.—v. Syn. Mock, taunt. Ant. 
Flatter. 

Ramble, v. Syn. Roam, rove. Ant. Drive, speed. 

Ramification, Syn. Division. Ant, Stem, line. 

Rampent, Syn. Rank, furious, Ant, Restrained. 7 

Rancid, Syn. Rank, sour. Ant. Pure, sweet. ; 

Rancour, Syn. Malice, spite. Ant. Good-feeling. a 

Random, Syn. Wild, stray. Ant. Aimed, steady. A 

Rank, n. Syn, Order, line, row, Ant. Disorder. 


os 
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curtail. Rankle, Syn, Gall, fester. Ant. Close, heal. m 
Prove, Syn. Confirm, verify, test. Ant. Refute, | Ransom, Syn. Redeem, free. Ant. Fine, indict. ; 

pass. Rant, Syn. Boasting declamation. Ant. Rhetoric. 
Proverbial, Syn. Notorious. Ant, Unfounded. Rapacious, Syn. Ravenous. Ant. Frugal, liberal. 
Provide, Syn. Agree, get, cater, supply, afford, pro- | Rapidity, Syn. Dispatch, speed.. Ant. Delay, slow- 

cure. Ant. Deny, retain, withhold ness, a 
Provincial, Syn. Rural, outiying. ont. Central. | Rapture, Syn. Delight, bliss. Ant, Pain, agony. v 
Provisional, Syn. Contingent. Ant, Uncondi-| Rare, Syn. Thin, precious, . excellent, choice, . 

‘ti , scarce. Ant, Dense, usual, mean, common, J 
_ Provoke, Syn. Anger, vex, Ant, Pacify, allay. Rarefy, Syn. Lighten, expand. | Ant. Solidify. N4 
_ Prowess, Syn. Might, valour. Ant. Weakness. _ Rascal, Sun. Knave, rogue, Ant. Gentleman. 
_ Proximii x RL pe Vicinity, hood, Ant. | Rash, Syn. Unwary, reckless... Ant. Cautious, . 

Rem zeit {| wary. 


‘ 
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Rate, n. Syn. Value, price, worth, duty, tax. . 4 

Batt cution Syn. Substantiation. Ant. Abroga- 

tion, disaffirmation, negation. ah 

Ratity, Syn. Secure, seal. Ant, Annul, reject. 

Rational, Syn. Sound, sane. Ant. Silly, weak, 

Ravage, n. Syn. Ruin, waste. . Ant. Preserve. 

Ravel, Syn. Twist, entangle. Ant. Untwist, dis- 

Rave ee Mad, furi Ant. Sensible, calm. 

wing, Syn. ous, Ant. : * 

Ravish, Syn. Outrage, violate, charm, enchant. 

: Ant, Trritate, annoy. 1 ; 

Raw, Syn, Chill, fresh, unfinished, uncooked. 

Ant. Genial, mature, ripe, prépared, d. “ 
Raze, Syn. Ruin, level. Ant. Restore, rear, build, 
Reach, Syn. Gain, stretch. Ant. Miss, stop, fall. 
React, Syn. Result, recoil. And. Impress, strike. 
Read, Syn, Learn, peruse. Ant. Misinterpret. 
Ready, Syn. Quick, free, apt, speedy, alert. Ant. 

- Unfitted, clumsy, awkward, slow. 

' Real, Syn. True, actual. Ant. False, untrue, 
Reality, Syn. Truth, verity. dnt. Fancy, fiction. 
Realize, Syn. Reap, gain, _ Ant. Miss, lose. 

Realm, Syn. Country, empire, state, kingdom. 
Reap, Syn. Gain, gather. Ant, Waste, lose. 
Reason, n. syn. Proof, motive, Ant. Disproof. 
Reassure, Syn, Restore, rally. Ant. Discourage. 
Rebuke Sym. Rebuff, chide. Ant. Incite, ap- 
" plaud. . 
Rebut, Syn, Retort, meet. .Ant. Sanction, accept. 
Recant, Syn, Recall, unsay. Ant, Retain, hold. 
Recapitulate, Syn. Summarize. Ani. Propound, 
Recede, Syn. Ebb, retire. Ant. Proceed, flow. 
Receive, Syn. Hold, take. Ant. Reject, give. 
Recent, Sym. Fresh, new, late, Ant, Ancient, 
Recess, Syn. Nook, cavity. Ant. Promontory. 
Reciprocal, Syn. Mutual. Ant. One-sided, 
Reckless, Syn. Heedless, careless. int. Careful. 
Reclaim, Syn. Recall, reform. Ant, Corrupt. 
Recline, Sun. Lie, lean. Ant. Stand, rise. 
Recluse, Syn. Apart, retired, Ant, Social, public. 
Rgcoente, Syn, Own, identify, Ant. Disown, 
ignore, 
Recollect, Syn. Remember, Ant, Lose, forget. 
Recommend, Syn. Advise, praise, dnt. Dissuade, 
Recompense, v. Syn. Reward. Ant. Injure. 
Reconcile, Syn. Adjust, unite. Ant. Separate. 
Recondite, Syn. Profound, deep. _4nt. Obvious. 
Record, vy. Syn. Note, enter, Ani. Suppress. 
n. Syn. Inventory, roll, list, entry, Ant, Non- 
. registration, oblivion. 
Recount, Syn. Detail, recite. Ant. Falsify. 
Recourse, Syn. Refuge, aid. Ant. Avoidance. 
Recover, Syn. Save, cure, regain. Ant, Miss, lose. 
Recreant, Syn. Base, false. Ant. True, staunch. 
Recreation, Syn. Sport, holiday, Ant. Work, toil. 
Recruit, Syn. Revive, restore. Ant. Lose, waste, 
mages 4 Syn. Better, correct, Ant. Distort, per- 
vert, 
Reour, Syn. Resort, revert, come back, return. 
Ant, Happen once. 
Redeem, Syn. Fulfil, ransom. Ant. Lose, pledze. 
Redouble, Syn. Intensify. Ant. Abate, diminish. 
Redress, Syn. Order, right. Ant. Wrong, impair. 
Reduce, Syn. impair, curtail, Ant. Wxtend, en- 


arge 
Laren se Syn. Buperfluous. Ant. Deficient 
lacking. =~ 
Refer, Syn, Allude, advert. Ant, Disconnect. 
Referee, Syn. Unapire, arbitrator, Ant. Opponent. 
Refinement, Syn, Wlegance, polish, Ant. Blunt- 
Mess. 
Retiect, Syn. Think, consider, mirror, image. Ant. 
Disregard, rove, wander, dream, idle, dissipate. 
Reform, Syn. Better, amend. Ant. Impair, 
worsen, 
Refractory, Syn. Unruly, perverse. Ant. Obedient, 
Refrain, Sim. Keep, hold. Ant, Venture, indulge. 
Refuge, Syn. ketreat, shelter. Ant. Bxposure, 
aro Syn. Return, repay. Ant. Expend, 
vert. : 
Refuse, v. Syn. Reject, deny. Ant, Afford, grant, 
—n, Syn. Dross, dregs.— Ant. Prime, cream. 
Refute, Syn, Disprove. Ant. Confirm, prove. 
Regal, a, Syn. Royal, kingly, Ant. Shabby, 
mean, ‘ 
Regards, Syn. Respects, compliments. 
like, disdain. 
Regenerate, Syn. Revive, renovate. Ant. Waste. 
Region, Syn. District, clime, country. wit 
mere y. Syn. Lament, grieve. Ant, Forget, 
hail. . 
Regulate, Syn, Rule, organize, methodize, 
Muddle, disarrange. 


, 
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SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 


Reh n. Syn. Narrative, recital, repe' i 
Rehearse, Syn. Tell, relate. Ant, State once. © 
Reimburse, Syn.-Repay, retund. Ant. Embezzle. 


Syn, Reinvest, replace. Degt 

Syn. Renew, repeat. Ant, Cancel. : 
Reject, Syn. Decline, repel. Ant, Choose, hail. 
Rejoinder, Syn. Reply, retort. Ant. Banter. 


Rein, Syn. Check, curb. Ant. Vent, loose. — 
‘Reinstate, mt. 


Rekindle, im. Reinforce. Ast, gy P 
Rela; vy. Syn. Retrogress. nt, Recover. 
ted? Syn, Connected. Ant. Unrelated, 


Relax, Syn. Rest, slacken. . Ant. Brace, bend, 
Release, v. Syn. Loose, free. Ant. Confine. 
Relegate, Syn. Transfer, remove. Ant. 


recall. 
Relent, Syn. Soften, yield. Ant. Persist. 
Relevant, Syn, Appropriate. Ant. Inappropriate, 
Reliance, Syn. Trust, confidence. Ant. Suspicion. 
Relief, Syn. Help, aid. Ant. Oppression, Ly 
Religion, Syn. Creed, faith, Ant, Unbelief. - 
Relinguish, Syn, Quit, resign. Ant, Seize. _ 
Relish, v. Syn, Enjoy, like. Ant. Loathe, reject.— 

n. Syn, Flayour, zest. Ant. Distaste. 
Reluctance, Syn. Regret, dislike, Ant, Desire. . 
Remainder, Syn. Surplus, rest. dnt. Waste, loss, 
Remarkable, Syn. Unusual. Ant. Commonplace. - 
Remediable, Syn. Removable, Ant. Incurable, 
Remedy, Syn, Redress, cure. Ant. Hurt, evil. 

iscence, Syn. Trace, relic. Ant. W 

Remiss, Syn. Careless, slack. Ant. Careful. 
Remit, Syn. Pardon, relax. Ant. Enforce... 
Rare Sym. Object, protest. Ant. Sub« 
Remorse, Syn. Penitence. Ant. Self-approval. 
Remote, Syn. Indirect, distant. Ant. Close, near. — 
Remove, Syn. Carry away, displace, Ant. Replace. 
Remunerate, Syn. Repay, reward, Ant. Defraud. 
Render, Syn. Restore, give. Ant, Retain, keep, 
Renegade, Syn. Traitor, apostate... Ani, Adherent. 
Renew, Syn. Refresh, restore. Ant, Wear, impair. 
wey Syn. Forgo, | reject. Ant. Assert, 


@ a 
Renown, Syn. Glory, fame, Ant. Disgrace, 
Renunciation, Syn. Repudiation, rejection. Ant, 
Insistence, claim. : 
Ani. Dissolve. 


: Sun, Rearrange. ’ 
Repair, Syn. Recover, restore, Ant. Wear, waste, 
Repay, Syn. Refund, reward. Ani. Extort, waste, 
Repeai, n. Syn, Abrogation, Ant. Continuance. 
Repel, Syn. Check, reject. Ani. Welcome, urge, 


Regent, Syn. Regret, grieve. Ant. Persist, re- 


Repentance, Syn, Penitence, Ant. Impenitence, 
Repine, Syn. Grumble, murmur, _dnt, Subinit. 


pct ons Sve SUBD, mole FM See oe 
P. yn, Stock, fill. mts ust, waste. 
Repletion, Syn. Abundance, Ant. Exhaustion. 


Repose, n, Syn. Peace, tranquillity, quiet, rest. 
Ant, Oneasiness, tumult, disturbance, agitation. 
Reprehend, Syn, Chide, blame. Ant. Lau , praise, 
» Sun, Quell, crush. ant, Ro raise.) 
Reprieve, n. Syn. Pardon, delay.” dint, Conviction, 
Rep’ » Syn. Retaliation, Ant, Condonation, 
Reproach, v. Syn. Censure, blame. Ant, Approve. 
luce, Syn. Copy, imitate. Ant, Extinguish. 
Repudiate, Syv. Disown, disayow.. Ant, Assert... 
‘eras Syn. Averse, odious to. Ant, Attrac- 
ve. 


Repulsive, Syn, Rorbidding, Ant, Attractive. 

Reputable, Syn. Respectable, Ant. Discreditable. 
west, V. Syit. Desire, ask. Ant, Insist, order, 

Requite, Syn. Reward, repay. Ant, Defraud. 

» Syn, Reverse, cancel, Ant, Maintain, 
Research, Syn. Investigation. Ani, Ignorance, 
Resemblance, Sun. Likeness. Ant, Dissimilarity: 
Resent, Sun. Resist, repel, Ant, Pardon, submit, 
Resentment, Syn. Ire, anger. Ant, Calmness, 

erve, Syn. Constraint, shyness, retention, 

Ant, Frankness, openness, surrender, 
Reserved, Syn. Unsociable, silent, cold. Ant. 

Frank, outspoken, sociable. ny 
Residence, Syn. Abode, stay, Ant, Travel. 
Resign, Syn, Forgo, submit. . Ant. Claim, a 
Resist, Syn. Thwart, hinder, Ant, Succour, help. — 
Resolute, Sun, Steady, fixed, decided. Ant. 
Resttt¥. Stan Bodine Ba dey bia was oa 

k 2 Ve oun, Ketire, fly, Ant. Avoid, shun;—n, _ 

Syn. Haunt, assembly. Ant, ee Ag 


Respect, v. Syia, Esteem, regard....dnh Gontemme) 
Respectable, a. Sun. Good, worthy. Ant. Bad,’ 


Respective, Sun, Relative: Ant, Absolute, 


Restitution, Syn. tion. 4 
Restive, Sim. Uneasy, stub 4 a — 
Restless, Syn. Roving, - Ant. Quiet, calm. 


A 

Restrain, Syn. Limit, check. Ant. Loose, urge. 
ind, terminate. Ant. Begin, 

ss .—n. Syn. Upshot, effect. Ant. Opera- 
Resume, Syn. Return, renew. Ant, Discontinue. 
Resuscitate, Syn. Reanimate. -Ant. Prostrate. 
Retaliate, Syn. Retort, avenge. Ant. Forgive. 
Retard, Syn. Hinder, clog. Ant. Accelerate. 
Retentive, Syn. Tenacious, close. Ant. Oblivious. 
Reticence, Syn. Reserve. Ant. Openness. 
Retort, n. Syn. Reply, repartee. 
Retract, S 


tion, Sim. Visitation, compensation, 
{oleae 

ve, Syn. re, repair. . Forte 
Retrospect, 


Reverberate, Syn. Ant, Silent. 
Reverie, Syn. Vision, dream. Ant. Dilizence. 
_ Reverse, v. Sun. Upset, invert. Ant, Place, order. 
—n, Syn. Back, change. Ant. Front, order. 
Revert, Syn. Recur, return. Ant. Drop, ignore. 
Review, v. Syn. Inspect, survey. Ant, Di 
Revile, Syn, Abuse, slander. Ant. Compliment. 
“Revive, Syn. Live, refresh. Ant. Depress, kill. 
Revoke, Syn. Repeal, 1. Ant, Renew, enact. 
Revolt, v. int. Syn. Resist, rebel. Ant. Acquiesce. 
n. Syn, Abhorrence. , Ant. Liking. 


Ant, Supporter, 
Ant. Fly, hurry. 
Cheat, plunder. Ant. Enrich, endow. 
Syn Drape, deck. Ant. Strip, divest. 
Ant, Frail, weak. 


un- 
even. Ant, Calm, glossy, smooth, even. 
Syn. Excite, wake. Ant, Calm, allay. 
Routine, Syn. Rule, order, succession, round. Ant. 
Merit, impulse, chance, casualty. 
Row, n. Syn. Order, series. Ant. Gap, hiatus. 
Rude, Syn. Vulgar, coarse. Ant. Calm, refined. 
Rudiment, Sym. Seed, germ. Ant. Perfection. 
Ruifian, Syn. Bully, cut-throat, villain. Ant. 


Syn. Harsh, rough. Ant. Mild, even. 


: Sun. Charge, load. “Ant. ve, rid. 
Sace. Sim Savant, philosopher. Ant. Dolt, fool. 
Saintly, Syn. Holy; pure. Ant, Worldly, impure. 
Salute, Sun. Greet, hail. Ant. Pass. re. 


Salvation, Syn. Redemption. _Ant, Destruction. 

Salve, Syn. Cure, _ Ant, Hurt, wound. 

Sanctify, Syn. Justify, purify, Ant. Pollu 
ctuary. Syn, Asylum, 2. Ant. 
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Sanity, Syn. Rationality. Ant. Lunacy, insanity. 
Sarcasm, Syn. Taunt, satire. Ant. ule ss 


Steep, soak. Ant. Dry, drain. 


honour. 
Scant, Syn. Sparing, short. Ant. Ample, full. 
Scarce, Syn. Unique, rare. Ant. Plentiful. 
Scare, Syn. Deter, terrify. Ant. Encourage. . 
Scatter, Syn. Spread, strew. . Ant. Save, heap. 
Scepticism, Syn. Unbelief, doubt. Ant. Faith, 
Scheme, fem. Porites plan. Ant. Blunder. 

yn. 


Ant. Blessing. 
Scourings, Syn. Scum, dross. Ant. Flower. 
Scraggy, Syn. Bony, lean. Ant. Fat, plump. 
Scramble, y. Syn. Hurry, struggle. Ant, Dawdle. 
Scrape, v. Syn. Mark, grate. Ant. Lubricate. 
Screen, v. Syn. Defend, hide. Ant. Expose, open. 
Scriptural, Syn. Inspired, revealed, biblical. Ant, 
Unscriptural, unreveal 
Scrupulous, Syn. Nice, exact. Ant. Reckless. 
Scrutinize, Syn. Sift, probe, examine, Ant. Dis- 


regard. 
Scurrility, Syn. Mockery, derision. Ant.Flattery. 
Seal, Syn. Fasten, close. Ant. Cancel, open. 
Search, v. Syn. Seek, inspect. Ant. Disregard. 
Season, Syn. Occasion, time. Ant. Untimeliness, 
Secede, Syn. Dissent, retire. Ant. Unite, adhere, 
Secluded, Syn. Shaded, secret. Ant. Exposed. 
Secondary, Syn. Minor, inferior. Ant. Important, 
Secret, Syn. Obscure, hidden, Ant. Public, open, 
Secrete, Syn. Conceal, hide, Ant, Disclose,, ex- 
pose, 


Sectarian, Syn. Narrow, party. Ant. Tolerant, 
Secular, Syn. Civil, worldly. Ant. Religious. 
Secure, a. Syn. Certain, fixed, Ant. Distrustful. 
—v. Syn. Close, guard. Ant. Free, open. 
Sedate, Syn. Calm, sober. Ant. Indiscreet, flighty, 
Sedative, Syn. Soothing. . Ant. Disturbing. 
Sedentary, Syn. Studious. Ant. Free, active. 
Sediment, Syn. Dross, refuse. Ant, Filtration, 
Sedition, Syn. Mutiny, riot. Ant. Allegiance. 
Seduce, Syn. Deprave, allure, Ant, Compel, force. 
Sedulous, Syn. Painstaking. Ant, Inattentive. 
er » Syn. Proper, fit. Ant. Improper, unsuit- 
able. 
Segment, Syn. Part, section. Ant. Totality, whole, 
Seize, Syn. Grasp, catch. Ant. Dismias, loose. 
Seldom, Syn. Rarely. Ant. Frequently, often. 
Select, v. Syn. Choose, pick. Ant. Sweep, lump.— 
a. Syn, Prime, fine. Ant, Ordinary, average. 
Selfish, Syn. Greedy, illiberal. Ant. Generous, 
Semblance, Syn. Show, form. Ant. Unlikeness. 
Seminary, Syn. School, college. Ant. Wilderness, 
Senile, Syn. Doting, aged. Ant. Virile, vigorous. 
Seniority, Syn. Priority, Ant. Inferiority. 
Sense, Syn. Reason, feeling. Ant. Nonsense, folly, 
Senseless, Syn. Silly, stupid, Ant. Wise, sensible. 
Sensitive, Syn. Impressible. Ant. Unimpressible. 
Sensual, Syn. Lewd, carnal. . Ant, Ascetic. , 
Sensuous, Syn. Esthetic, material. Ant. Abstract, 
Sentence, Syn. Phrase, judgment, decision. Ant, 


Acquittal. 
Sententious, Syn. Thoughtful. Ant. Dry, dull. 
Sentient, Syn. Conscious, feeling. Ant. Mindless, 
Sentiment, Syn. Opinion, notion, feeling. 
Sentimental, Syn. Komantic.. Ant. Matter-of- 


fact. 
Sentinel, Syn. Sentry, watch. Ant. Traitor. 
Separable, Syn. Divisible. Ant. Indivisible 
Separate, v. Sun. Detach, part. Amt. Collect, 


unite. 
Sepulchral, Syn. Gloomy, hollow. Ant. Genial. 
Sequel, Syn...Conclusion, result, event. Ant. 

Preface, first part. i (dence, 
Sequence, Syn. Series, succession. Ant, Prece- 
Sequestered, Syn, Secluded, Ant, Frequented, 
Seraphic, Syn. Pure, angelic. Ant. Fiendish. 
Serene, Syn, Calm, clear, Ant. Ruffied, stormy. 
Series, Syn. Rotation, train, course, order. Ant. 

Disorder. 


’ Set, v. t. Syn. Fix, settle. 


:. 
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‘Serious, Syn, Hamest, grave. Ant. Light, gay. ‘ 


Serpentine, Syn. Sinuous, winding. Ant. Sti 


Serve, Syn. Tend, assist, attend. Ant. Command. | 


erviceable, Syn. Sound, useful. Ant. Profitless. 
servile Syn. Abject, menial. Ant. Independent. 
Servility, Syn. Baseness, bondage slavery. 


__v. i, Syn. Harden, decline. jz . 
Setile, Syn. Quiet, decide, adjust, establish, fix. 
. Ant, Confuse, disturb, derange, remove. 
Settlement, Syn. Subsidence. Ant. Excitement. 
Sever, Syn, Part, divide. -Ant. Conjoin, unite. 
Severe, Syn. Harsh, stern, Ant. Kind, gay. 
Shackle, n. Syn, Chain, fetter. Ant, Help, aid. 
Shallow, Syn. Superficial. Ant. Profound, deep. 
Shape, v. Syn, Adapt, form. Ant. Distort, per- 
rt, 


‘Rbapele Syn. Rude, chaotic, formless. Ant. 


Neat, trim, compact, comely. 
Share, n. Syn. Lot, portion. Ant. Mass, whole. 
Shatter, Syn. Shiver, split. Ant. O: Ze. 
Shed, Syn, Diffuse, emit. Ant, Collect, absorb. 
Sheer, Syn. Mere, pure, Ant. Partial, mixed. — 
Shelter, v, Syn. Protect. shield. Ani. Endanger. 
Shelve, Syn, Shift, dismiss, Ant. Pursue, start. 
Shift, v. Syn, Alter, change, Ant, Fasten, fix.—n. 
Syn, Evasion, pretext, Ant. Steadiness. 
Shiftless, Syn. Wasteful. - Ant, Careful, provident, 
Shine, Syn. Fixcel, beam.  <Avt, Wail, fade. 


_ Shock, Syn. Horrify, disgust. Ant. Edify, please. 


Shocking, Syn. Foul, sad, Ant, Charming, 
Shore, Syn. Beach, coast. Ani. Sea, ocean. 
Show, v. Syn. Explain, prove, teach, exhibit. 
Ant. Deny, refute, obscure, hide, suppress. 
Shred, Syn. Scrap, rag, strip. Ant. Piece, mass. 
Shrew, Syn. Virago, scold, Ant. Dove, angel. 
Shrewd, Syn. Discriminating. Ant, Undi 
Shrill, Syn, Acute, sharp. Ant. Deep, low. 
Shrink, Syn. Retire, shrivel, Ant. Dare, expand. 
eying Sun. Wither, contract. Ant. Spread, un- 


‘old, 
Shuffle, Sun. Evade, confuse, Ant, Order, range. 
Shun, Syn. Escape, avoid. Ant. Seek, court. 
Shy, Syn. Chary, timid. Ant. Reckless, bold, 
Side, Syn. Party, border, verge, edge, margin. 
Ant. Opposition, disconnection, core, body. 
ereal, Syn, Celestial, heavenly, Ant. Terres- 


: rial. 
oe Syn. Sort, probe. Ant. Amalgamate, con- 


use, 
Sign, Syn. Proof, token. Ant. Misindication. 
Signal, Syn. Remarkable, Ant, Unimportant. 
Significant, re Speaking, telling, symbolical, 

weighty, reible, indicative, suggestive, 

momentous, expressive. Ant. Mute, unindica- 

tive, expressionless, meaningless, inexpressive, 
Signity, Syn. Indicate. udné. Misindicate, conceal. 
Silent, Syn. Quiet, still. Ant. Loquacions, noisy, 
Similar, Syn. Common, ailke. Ant. Alien, unlike. 
Simplicity, Syn. Artlessness. Ant. Insincerity, 
Simplify, Syn, Facilitate, Ant. Complicate, 
imulate, Syn. Pretend, feign. Ant. Real, 
Simultaneous, Syn, Concurrent, Ant. Separate. 
Sincere, Syn. True, frank, Ant. Insincere, 
Singular, Syn. Queer, odd, unusual, unique. Ant, 

Customary, usual, ordinary, common, 
Sinister, Syn. Dishonest, unfair, Ant. Auspicious, 
Sinuous, Syn. Undulating: Ant. Smooth, 
Situation, Syn. Place, post. Ant. Unfixedness. 
Size, Syn. Bulk, extent. Ant. Tenuity, smallness, 
Skim, Syn. Glide, brush, dnt, Penetrate, enter, 
Skirt, Syn. Contine, border. Ant. Pénetrate. 
Skulk, Syn. Slink, sneak, Ant, Show, appear. 
Slander, Syn. Abuse, vilify. Ant. Laud, praise. « 
Slavish, Syn, Abject, base. Ant. Independent. 
Sleek, Syn. Smooth, glossy. Ant. Hairy, rough, 
Slender, Syn. Slim, slight, thin. Ant. Thick, stout, 
§) » Vv. Sun, mm, disdain. Ant. Notice, 
‘re 

4) 


gard. ‘ 
Slippery, Syn. Evasive, smooth. Ant, Solid, firm. 
Slovenly, Syn. Untidy, loose. Ant. Neat, trim. 
Sluggish, Syn. Lazy, slow. Ant, Quick, active, 
Smear, Syn. Plaster, daub, “Ant, Scour, polish: 
Smite, Syn. Beat, strike. Ant, Caress, soothe, 
Smother, Sym. Choke, stifle. Ant. Spread, fan. 
Smoulder, Syn, Simmer, reek. Ard, Blaze, burst. 
Snare, n. Syn. Device, noose, gin, trap, net. 
Snug, Syn. Comfortable. Ant, Bare, exposed. 
Soar, Syn. Mount, rise, Ant, Descend, drop, sink, 
Sa Porat Temperate, cool. Ant. Furious, ex: 


._ cited, ; 
Roney: Syn. Abstemiousness, Ant, Intemper- 
ce. i 


age 
Sociable, Syn. Companionable, Ant, Unfriendly. 


| Steady, Syn, Fixed, firm. 
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Soil, Syn. Tarnish, stain. Ant, Cleanse, purify, _ 
Sojourn, Syn. Tarry, rest, Ani. Depart,move. — 
Solace, Syn. Consolation. Ant. Affliction. t 
Sole, Syn. Only, single, Ant. Collective, plural, 
Solemn, Syn.-Grave, sacred. Ant. Gay, light. . 
Solicit, Syn. Crave, ask. Ant. Claim, exact. 

Solid, Syn. Firm, hard. Ant. Light, flimsy, soft. 
Solitude, Syn. Retirement. Ant. Society. 
Solution, Syn. Key, explanation. Ant. Confusion. 
Sombre, Syn. Dark, grave, Ant. Gay. bright. 
Somnolent, Syn. Drowsy, sleepy, dnt. Vigilant. 
Sonorous, Syn. Clear, loud. Ant. Inaudible. 
Sophism, Syn. Quibble, fallacy. Ant. Logic, 


reason, ? 
Soporific, Syn. Opiate, narcotic, Ant. Anti- 
narcotic. , ; 4 
Sorcery, Syn. Witchcraft. Ant. Disenchantment. 
Sordid, Syn. Mean, base, vile. Ant. Lavish, pure. 
Sorrow, Syn. Trouble, grief. Ant. Gladness, joy. 
Soul, Syn. Life, spirit. Ant, Unfeelingness, |, 
Sound, n. Syn, Report, noise. Ant. Stilmess.—a. 
Syn, Whole, entire. Ant. Broken, partial.— 
vy. t. Syn. Gauge, probe. Ant. Disregard. 
Sour, Syn. Acid, tart. Ant. Mellow, sweet. I 
Source. Sun. Origin, rise. Ant. Effect, issue, end. 
Spacious, Syn. Wide, large, vast. Ant. Restricted. 
Spare, v. Syn. Grant, save. Ant. Waste, spend.— 
n, Syn. Lean, meagre. Ani, Liberal, ample. 
Sparse, Syn. Meagre, few. Ant. Thick, dense. 
Special, Syn. Proper, particular, Ant. General, 
Specify, Syn. State, indicate. Ant.-Generalize, — 
Specimen, Syn. sample. Ant. Exception. 
Spectral, Syn. Iusionary, ghostly. Ant. Bodily 
Svectre, Syn. Spirit, ghost. Ant, Flesh, body, 
Soeculation, Syn. Scheme, theory. Ant. Fact. 

, Sun. Quick, early. Ant. Slow, late, — 
Spirited, Syn. Ardent. lively, Ant. Dispirited. 
Spiritual, Syn. Holy, divine. Ant. Gross, carnal. 
Svite, Sun. Hatred, malice, Ant. Benevolence, 
Spi Syn. Chagrin, anger. Ant. Benevolence. 
Splendid, Syn, Grand, superb, Ant, Tame, dull. 
Split, Syn, Rend, crack. 4nt. Agree, conform, 
Spoil, Syn. Rob, strip. Ant. Better, endow. 
Svontaneous, Syn. Voluntary, Ant. Compulsory, 
Spread, Syn. Stretch, extend. Ant. Shut, fold, 
Sprightly, Syn. Alert, gay. Ant. Heavy, dull. 
Sprite, Syn Fairy, shade, ghost, spectre, spirit. 

Ant, Reality. 
Sprout, n. Syn. Scion, stem, shoot, germ, bud, 
Spur, Syn. Goad, incite, Ant, Hold, rein, 
Spurious, Syn, Forged, false. 4n’, Genuine, true. 
Syualid, Syn. Nasty, foul, Ant. Wholesome. ' 
Squander, Syn, Dissipate, waste. Ant. Conserve, 


save, 
Stable, Syn. Steady, firm. Ant, Weak, infirm, 
Stagnant, Sym. Dull, still. Ant, Rapid, brisk, 
Staid, Syn. Sober, grave. Ant. Indiscrect, filghty. 
Stain, v. Syn. Soil, slur, dye. Ant. Wash, purify, 
Stale, Syn. Tasteless, vapid. Ant. Fresh: 
Stalwart, Syn, Powerful. Ant. Timorous, weak. 
Stammer, Syn, Falter. Ant. Speak clearly. Y 
Stamp, n. Syn. Kind, genus, Ant, Formlessness, 
ard, Syn. Rule, test. Ant. Misrule. ; 
>. Syn. Position. Ant. Insecurity. a 
State,—v. Syn. Declare, say. Ant. Deny, imply, 
suppose, repress, 
Stately, Syn, Dignified. Ant; Unimposing. 
Stationary, Syn. Motionless. Ant. Changeable.’ 
Statute, Syn. Act, law. Ant, Use, custom, 
Staunch, Syn, Steady, firm. Ant. Unsteady. 
Stave, v, Syn, Fend, parry. “Ant, Draw, court, 
Stay, n. Syn. Prop, support, sojourn, abode,—y, 
Sun. Dwell, rest, stop. Ant, Move, Rend, 
Steadtast, Syn. Constant. “Ant. Unstable, 
Steep. Syn. Soak, di P He : fr ae 2 8s 
pV. Syn. Soak, dip... Ant. Dry, air.—a, Syn. 
Hilly, abrupt, Ant, Level, easy, 
nas "4 Syn. Obstruct, withstand, oppose, Ant, 
eld, nie 


Sterile, Syn. Desert, barren. Ant. Productive. 

Sterling, Syn. Genuine, pure. Ant. Fictitious. 
tern, Syn. Harsh, rigid, Ant, Wasy, genial. ; 

Sti, Syn. Unyielding, rigid. “Ant. Affable, easy. 

Stitle, Syn. Quench, choke, Ant, Ventilate, 

Stigma, Syn, Stain, blot. Ant. Cre 

Preis Sun. Limit, stop. Ant. Heap, pour, Javish, 


ni S 

Stipulate, Syn. Contract, agree. 

Stir, Syn. Raise, . he. 

Stock, n. Syn. Accumulation, Fakbe Ope store, 
Ant. Excitable. 

Stolid, Syn. Heavy, dull, Ant. Bright, acute, 
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Store, n. Syn. Fund, supply. Ant. Want, lack. 

Straight, Sum Bight. aint Wavine indinet. 
yn. ‘a 

Strain, Syn. Purify, force. Ant. Befoul, remit. 

Stranger, Foreigner. — 


blunder. 
Exit, flow: Ant. Stand-still, 
wn. Corroborate. Ant. Undermine. 


Stricture, Syn. 
Strife, Syn. Ghatentbone Ant. Amity, 
Strike, Syn. Stamp, impel, smite. Ant. caress. 
un, Try, con aim. Ant. Yield. relax. 
Demolition. 


. labour, contest. 

Ant. Rest, yield, ease. 
Stubborn, Syn. Hard, tough. Ant. Pliable, docile. 
Studied, Syn. Premeditatei. Ant. Extempore. 
——~. be 


—n. Syn: Topic, theme, material, matter. 
. External. 


wm, Resignation. Ant. Independ- 


pibeoarunt, Syn. After, later. Ant. Precedent. 
nate sate Syn. Settlement. Ant. Rising, emerg 


Subsidiary, Syn. Assistant. Ant. Counteractive. 
Subsist, Syn. Continue, live. Ant. Starve, fail. 
Substantial, Syn. So Solid, Ant. Imaginary. 
Subterfuge, Syn. Artifice, Ant. Frankness 
Subtile, Syn. Acute, fine. Ant. Dense, gross. 
Subtle, Syn. Crafty, sly. Ant. Frank, open. 
Suburbs, Syn. Environs, outskirts. Ant. Centre. 
Subvert, te Overthrow. Ant. 

Success, Syn. Good-fortune. Ant. Ruin, defeat. 
Succinet, Syn. Concise, brief. Ant. Discursive. 
Succour, Syn. Help, aid. Ant. Hurt, thwart. 


gloomy. Ant. Cheerful. 
Sully, Syn. Taint, soil. Ant. Honour, purify. 
Sultry, Syn. Oppressive. Ant. Fresh, open. 
Summary, a. Syn. Sharp, quick. Ant. Protracted. 
—n. Syn. Abridgemnt. Ant. Expansion. 
Summit, Syn. Height, top. yee oh depth, 
Summon, Syn. Cite, call. Ant. Send, remit. 
eta Syn. Expensive. Ant. Parsimonious. 
Superb, Syn. Showy, grand. Ant. Commonplace. 


Baten, Sun. Di 


ae Haughty. Ant. Courteous. 
‘yn. Imperfect. Ant, Accurate. 
none nee aa: Supernatural. Ant. Physical 


Superior, Syn. Loftier, better. Ant. Worse. lower 
ence Dig gg Supreme. Ant. Ordinary. 
Supersede, 5: ust. 

Superstition, 51 


Ant. Diligent. active, ' 
Ant, Insist, order. 
assume, imagine. Ant. , 

Deny, prove, depeliows: 
Syn. Hush, crush, check, stifle, repress. 
Ant. Publish, Niger ieee —e} a Re 
remacy, Syn. Sovereignty. eriority. 
pane, 3 Syn. First, highest, greatest. Ant. Last, 
lowest. 
Surety, Sym. Hostage, bail, pledge, certainty. Ant. 
Uncertainty. 
Surfeit, Sun. Glut, excess. Ant. Defect, stint. 
Surmise, v. — Presume, guess, imagine, suspect. 
Ant. Ascertain. 
Surpass, Syn. Outdo, excel. Ant. Equal, fail. 
Surprise, Syn. Amaze, alarm. Ant, Forewarn. 
Surrender, Syn. Relinguish. Ant. Contend. 
Surreptitious, Syn. Stealthy, ri Frank, open. 


Survey. Syn. View, scan. iss, ignore. 
Satin Syne Impressible. “Ani Tmpassible. 
Credit, trust. 


Suspect, Syn. Guess, surmise. 
Suspicion, Syn. Jealousy, misgivings, distrust. Ant. 


jiance, trust. 
eee Sym. Nourishment. Ant, Starvation, 


Sustenan: 
Swarm, Syn. Mass, crowd. Ant. Rarity, Sprinkling. 


” 
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pe n. Syn. Authority, rule. Ant. Inferiority, 
Sweep, v. Syn. Destroy, carry off, brush, clean, re« 
move.—n. Syn. Stroke, range, compass. 
Swell, Syn. Extend, dilate. Ani. Narrow, con- 


Ant. Disproportioned, deformed. 

Syn. Compassion. Ant, Antagonism. 
Syn. Token, mark. Ant. Mismndication, 
lesiastical council, conference. 

Syn. Equivalent. “Ant. Not identi- 


Sun. Summary, epitome, abstract, 


pec Syn. Well-proportioned, ‘shapely, 


Symptom, 


System, Syn. Plan, method. Ant. Confusion. 


T 


' Tabernacle, Syn. Church, temple, pavilion, tent, 

Tacit, one intiod silent, An. formal, open, 

- | Ben Sy Syn. Close, reservéd. Ant. Chatty, open. 

Tact, Syn. Skill, address. Ant. Indiscretion. 

| Tactics, Syn. Strategy, policy. Ant. Blunder. 

| Taint, Syn. Tarnish, defile. “Ant. Credit, purify, 

| Talent, Syn. Gift, ability. mies Tneompetence. 

| Tally, Syn. Suit, match. nt, Disagree, differ. 
dabble, meddle, and. 


, Syn. Intrigue, 

Leave alone. 
Tangible, Syn. Perceptible. Ant. Impalpable. 
,, | Taney Syn. Mat, snarl, Ant, Disentangle, un- 

rave 
Tantalize, Syn. Provoke. Ant. Satisfy, gratify. 
; Tardy, Syn. ba slow. Ant. Early, alert, quick. 
Tarnish, Sym. Stain, dull, bedarken, bedim. 
| Tolte brighten. 

qeaee} ee acid. Ant, Suave, genial. sweet. 

' Pannt, Syn. Sneer, scoff. Ant. Compliment. 
Ee Tg Syn, Reiteration. “te Brevity. 
Tawdry, Syn. Flashy, showy. Ant) Rich, chaste. 
Tax, Syn. Tribute, assessment, impost, rate, duty, 
Teach, Syn. Advise, eet ane Mis lead, 
ban Syn. Annoy, barass, Ant, Soothe, fascin- 


Tedious, Syn. Wearisome. Ant. Interesting. 
Teeming, Syn. Abundant. Ant. Scanty. 
| Telling, Syn. Powerful. Ant. Ineffective, weak, 
Temerity, m9 Audacity. Ant. Wariness. 

fe mone yer He yn. Calm, sober. Ant. Immoderate. 
eG fe: Tumult, squall, gale, storm, blast. 


Cal 
Ratgontl Syn. Worldly. Ant. Ecclesiastica). 
jal, present. Ant. 


Tenge Syn. Attract, entice. Ant. Dissuade. 
} Tenable, Syn. Justiflable. Ant. Indefensible. 
a Syn. Adhesive, retentive. Ant. Yield- 


einen Syn. Pertinacity, fixity, stubbornness, 
cohesiveness, retentiveness. Ant, Laxity. 
Tend, Syn. Serve, manage, watch, guard, nurture, 
| Ant. Neglect, unheed. 
Tendency, Syn. Drift, bias. Ant, Disinclination, 
iE , ¥. Sym. Bid. offer. Ant, Retain, ‘with- 
draw.—a. Syn. Soft, frail. Ant. se cae hardy. 
' Tenet, Syn. Doctrine, article. - Ant. Disbelief. 
| Tenor, Syn. Senge, drift. Ant. Variance. 
Term, n. Svn. Period, season, time limit. 
Eternity, endlessness. 
Terrestrial, Syn. Sublunary. Ant, Celestial: 
Terrible, Syn. Fearful, awful. Ant. Unstartling. 
, Syn. Country; region, province, state, 
Terror, Syn. Horror, fear. fideice. 
| Testify, Sun. Verify, swear. Ant. Falsity. 
Testimony, Syn. Proof, witness. Ant. Kefutation. 
| Thankful, Syn. Grateful. Ant. Ungrateful. 
Theft, Syn. Larceny, stealing, thieving, robbery. 
Ant, Gift, restoration. 
| Theory, Syn. System, scheme, Ant, Truth, fact. 
Ant, 


Per- 


An. 


| Thicket, Syn. Wood, copse. - Ant. Open place. 

Thorough, Syn. Perfect, complete, entire. 
Incomplete, parted. 

Thought, Syn. Care, purpose, idea, reflection. Ant, 
Unrefiectiveness, dream, vacuity. 

Thraldom, Syn. Bondage, sae Ant, Freedom. 

Thread, Syn. Course, line. Ant. Solution. 

Threatening, Syn. Foreboding, Ant, Assuring 

Thrift, Syn. Profit, saving. Ant. Loss, waste. 

Thrive, Syn. Grow, prosper. Ant. Fade, decay, 

Thrust, Syn. Drive, push, Ant. Retract. 

Tide, Syn. Course, flow Ant, Stagnation. 

Tidings, Syn, gore! news, Ant. Suppression. 

Tie, n. Syn. fastening, band.—yvy. Syn. 
Secure, unite, rs Wy restrict, bind. 

Till, Sy. Cultivate, Ant. Waste, neglect. 
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Tint, Syn. Dye, hue, colour, . Amt. Golourlessness, 


Tipsy, Syn. Fuddled, intoxicated. Ant. Sober. 
Tire, Syn. Jade, weary. Ant. Excite, enliven. ~ 
Tolerable, Syn. Endurable. Ant, Unbearable. 
Toll, Syn. Assessment, duty, rate, tax, impost. 
Tomb, Syn. Crypt, catacomb, vault, grave. 
Tongue, Syn, Dialect, language, speech, discourse. 
Torment, Syn. Pain, worry. Ant. Amuse, soothe. 


Torrid, Syn, Sultry, hot. Ant. Cool, fresh. 


1» SYN. sh, agony. Amt, Bliss, rap- 


are. 
Total, a. Sum. Gross, complete, entire, whole. 
Toy, v. Sun. Frolic, sport, caress, fondle, play.—n. 
Syn. Gewgaw, trifle. Ant. Implement. 
Trace, Syn. Pursue, track. Ant. Lose, miss, 
Tract, Syn. Patch, region, quarter, district. Ant. 
Enclosure, park, _ 
Traditional, Syn. Unwritten, Ant. Documentary. 
Train, v. Syn. Rear, lead. Ant, Break, force, 
Traitorous, Syn. Faithless, false, treacherous. Ant, 
_ Loyal, faithful. 


_ Trammel, Syn. Clog, fetters, Ant. Unrestraiut. 


‘Tranquil, Syn. Still, quiet. Ant. Disturbed. 
‘Transact, Syn. Treat, conduct. dnt. Mismanage. 
Transcend, Syn. Excel, outstrip. dnt. Foil, fall. 
Transcribe, Syn. ‘Transfer, copy, translate. Ant. 
Misinterpret, R 
Transfer, Syn. Give, sell. Ant, Keep, fix, retain. 
Transeress, Syn. Sin, break. Ant. Obey, keep. 
Translate, Syn. Transfer, render, construe. Ant, 
Misconstrue. ’ 
Transparent, Syn. Limpid. Ant. Opaque, turbid, 
ire, Syn, Exude, escape, Ant. Lie, lurk. 
Transport, n, Syn, Bliss, ecstasy. Ant. Distress, 


agony. 
Travail, Syn. Toil, labour, Ani. Joy, rest, ease. 
Travel, Syn. Tour, trip, Ant. Settlement, rest, 
Traverse, Syn. Thwart, cross. Ant, Omit, pass. 
Treachery, Syn. Treason, perjury, Ant. Fidelity, 
Treaty, Sym, Alliance, contract. Ant. Neutrality, 
Treble, Syn. Acute, sharp, Ani. Low, bass. 
Tremble, Syn, Shiver, shake, Ant. Still, stand, 
Tremendous, Syn. Fearful. Ant, Unimposing, 
Trepidation, Syn, Alarm, Ant, Courage, firmness, 
Trial, Syn, Proof, test, Ant, Trifle, relief, 
Tribute, Syn. Customs, charge, duty, impost, tax, 
acknowledgment, gift, offering. Ani. De- 
nuncfation. : 
ckle, Syn. Drop, drip. Amt. Rush, flow. 
rifle, n. Syn. 'Toy, bauble, Ani. Weight, crisis, 
Triumph, Syn, Success, victory. Ant. Defeat, 
bi da Useless, common, Ant. Novel, 
cr i 


Truant, Syn. Loose, vagrant. Ant. Industrious. 

Truckle, Syn, Yield, crouch, stoop, cringe, nt. 
Resist, obstruct. 

Truism, Syn. Commonplace. Ant. Paradox, dis- 

_ eovery. 

Trunk, Syn. Shaft, body, stock, stem. Ant. 
Branch, twig. 

Trust, v. Syn. Credit, rely, Ant. Doubt, 
—n. Syn. Credit, hope, belief, faith, 

Truth, Syn, Fidelity, fact, verity, veracity. Ant. 
Untruth, falsity, 

Tumult, Sym. Mutiny, uproar, _ Ant. Order, peace, 

Tumultuous, Syn. Confused, disturbed, disorderly. 
Ant. Quiet, calm, soothe. 

Turbid, Syn. Thick, foul. Ant, Limpid, clear. 
Turn, v, Syn. Alter, spin. Ant, Arrest, fix.—n, 
Syn. Shape, bend. Ant. Uniformity, fixity. 

Tutor, Syn, Master, teacher, Ant. Pupil, ward, 
Twine, Syn. Wind, twist. Ant. Detach, disunite, 
Twist, Syn. Wrest, distort, 4nd, Straighten, 
Type, Syn. Fashion, idea, character, kind, Ant, 
Caricature, deviation, abnormity, inexpression, 
Tyranny, Syn. Despotism, | Ant, Independence, 
Tyro, Syn. Novice, beginner. Ani. Prof 


‘essor, 
U 


suspect. 


Ubiquity, Syn. Omnipresence. Ant, Limitation 
Gierles, Syn. Remote, further. Ant. Hither, - 


prior, 
Ultimate, Syn, Final, last. Ant. Intermediate. 
Umbrage, Syn. Offence, dissatisfaction, Ant, 
Complacency, 
Unanimous, Syn. Agreeing. . Ant. Discordant, 
Unblemished, Syn: Unsullied, unspotted, spotless, 
pure. Ant. Soiled, spoilt, impure. 
Unetuous, Syn. Smooth, oily. Ant. Abrupt. 
Undertaking, Syn. Effort, attempt, adventure. 
Ant. To lapse, to forgo, abandon. - 
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. | Undulation, Syn, Vibration, wave. Ant, Plain, 
Tiny, Syn. Little, small. Ant. Gigantic, bulky: | rest. 


U A 8 - Aw d, stiff, unauiet, restless. 
nied sowtiuismadacoad” “mmNet ies 
Uniform, Syn. ge equal. Ant. Inconsistent . 


harmony, junction. Ant. 


Ant, Betray, drop. 
a Capsize, overturn, Ant. Confirm, 
plant, 


Usehet, Syn. Finale, issue, result, Ani, Unpro- 

uctive. ? 

Urbane, Syn. Polite, refined, affable. Ant. Dis- 
courteous. 


Urge, Syn. Drive, push, press. Ant, Retain, hold. 
Urgent, iene Grave,: immediate. Ant. Unim- 
portant. 
Usage, Syn. Treatment, fashion, use, custom, — 
Useful, Syn, Profitable. Ani. Fruitless, hostile. : 
Usher, Syn. Announce, precede, introduce, herald 
Axt. Succeed, attend, follow. 4 
Usurp, Syn. Assume, seize. Ant. Accept, inherit. 
Utilize, Syn. Employ. Ant. Lose, waste: rf 
Ant. Least. 


Utmost, Syn. Remotest, farthest. 
Utter, v. Syn. Speak, pronounce, express, issue. 
Ant. Check, hush, repress, recall.—a. Sym. Pure, 


entire, thorough, extreme. Ant. Impure, in- 
complete, 


Vv 


Vacant, Syn. Mindless, void, unemployed, empty. 
Ant. Thoughtful, filled, engaged, employed, full, 
Vaci Syn. Be unsteady, waver, fluctuate. 
Ant. Adhere, abide, determine. ; 
Vacuity, Syn. Void, space. Ant. Occupation: 
Vagary, Syn. Fancy, whim. Ant. Judgment, pur 
Ose, 


Pp 

Vagrant, Syn: Roving, roaming; wandering, Ant. 
Resident, local, established, domestic; 

Vague, Sun. Indefinite, general. Ani, Definite, 


strict. 
Vain, Syn, Idle, empty. Ant, Sound, solid. 
Valediction, Syn, Leave-taking. Ant. Greeting, 
Valid, Syn. Weighty, strong. Ant. Invalid, weak. 


Vanish, Syn. Melt, disappear, Ant, Loom, ap- 


pear.» 
Vanity, Syn. Pride, conceit. Ant. Truth, reality. 
Vanquish, Syn. Overcome. Ant. Fail, yield: ; 
Vapid, Syn. Tame, flat. dni, Animated, spirited. 
Vapour, Syn. Gas, fume, mist, fog, steam. Ani. 
Condensation, solid. 
Variable, Sun. Unsteady, fickle. At. True, firm. 
Variance, Syn. Disagreement. Ant, Reconcilia- 


tion. 
Variety, Syn. Diversity. Ant. Type, uniformity. 
Various, Syn. Uncertain, sundry, Ant, Same, 


one, Deen 
VersaiSont Differ, alter. Ant. Conform, har- 


monize, 

Vaunt, Syn. Brag, boast. Ant. 

Vegetate, Syn. Idle, grow, 

be Syn. Hager, 
mil 


Veil, Syn. Cover, hide. Ant, Strip, expose. 
Velocity, Syn. Speed, quickness. Ant, Slowness. 
Veneration, Syn. Adoration, Ant, Loathing. | 
Vengeance, Syn, Retaliation, Ant. Grace, pardon. 
Venom, Syn. Virus, poison, Ant. Antidote, 
Venturous, Syn. Rash, daring, Ant. Cautious. 
Veracious, Syn. Honest, true. Ant. Mendacious. — 
Verbal, Syn. Vocal, oral. Ant. Recorded, written: 
Verbose, Syn. ‘Tedious, prosy. Ant. Terse, curt, 
Verge, n. Syn, Edge, brim. Ant. Midst, heart,—v. 
Syn, Slope, tend. Ant. Back, revert, I 
Verity, Sun. Test, confirm: Ant. ‘Mistake, fail, 
Vernal, Syn, Genial, spring. Ant. Aged, wintry. 
Versed, Syn. Clever, skilled. Ant, Unpractised. 
Vertical, Syn, Perpendicular, Ani, Horizontal. 
Veteran, Syn. Adept, expert. And. Novice, re- 


eruit, , ; \ 
Vibrate, Syn. Shake, quiver. Ant. Be at rest. 
Vice, Syn, Crime, evil, fault. Ant. Virtue, purity. 
Vicious, Sun. Bad, corrupt, Ant, Sound, pure, 
Vie, Syn. Rival, contest. Ant, Retire, yield. 


ri rer. 


Decry, repress, 
Ant. Work, pine. . 
passionate, Ant. Feeble, 


nt, Disrepute. 

Yeti im, Nall eper tn “Ant. Good, sol tall, 
Syn. Quantity, size. Ant, Smaliness. 
Ant. Refuse, withhold. 


» delicate. . 
‘un. Vow, attest. 4 Ant, 
‘¢ : un. Weak. may 


rags tee Ww 
| Watt, Syn. Bear, foat. rare ip matin ene 
: . Serious 


un. 
' Warp, Syn. Pervert, 
Ant, Correct, guide, direct 
. x! Sun. Confirm, secure, Ant. Nullify, 


: vn. Vigilant, prudent. xt. Unsuspecting. 
: en Vapid, weak. Ant. Seton forcible. 
. destroy, ruin. Ant. 


: protect, repai “4 
“Watehtal; Syn. Wary, ape round, sratore Ant, Unwary. 
‘aver, aoe a. ‘hali. nt. decide. 
ner Ant. Manage- 
‘ le. 


pe 
Se 


| Weary, a. Syn, Worn, y, fresh. 
Weave, Syn. Plait. twine. Ant. jUatwiet, unravel 
‘Weazen, Syn. up, wizened. 5 
| Wed, Syn. Marry, link. Ant. Divoroe, 
_ Wedlock, Syn. Match, Art, Celibacy. 
| Welfare, Syn. Good fortune. Ant, Unsuccess, 


satiate, deaden, 
“Whimsical, co Quaint, fanciful. ‘Ant. Sober, 
staid. 
| White, Syn. Clear, snowy, pure. Ant. Impure, 
Healing, salutary, healthful. 
inka: Syn. ~e 


‘ Deleterious, unwholesome, 
"Wholly, Syn. Utterly, quite; totally, entirely. Ant. 


Abjure, demur. 
Ant. Deny, refuse. 
Impregnable 


” | Worry, Syn. Molest, harass, Ant. Please, calm. 
Worstia, Exalt, adore. Ant. Conte 


pat Syn Tarn, wre 
‘winning. 


'e omancy, magic. 


Ani, Truth, “ney. 


. 


Wither, pen Blight, blast. 


Syn. Thwart, resist. er Submit, 
Witness, Syn. S iidence. Ant. Miss. 


woe. Syn. Sorrow, grief. « Ant. verti a 


Wonderful, Syn. Awful, strange, amazing. “Ant. 
Usval, normal, regular, everyday, common. _ 


Syn. Operative, craftsman, asyaen. 
killed. ; 


er! 


v. Syn. 
Wort, Syn. Rate, Rate, value, Ant. - howpness. 


ioe Conend wreck 4 pl 4 
Wraustal, sim . Exasperated, raging, angry. Ant. 


Calm, gentle. 

Wi vy. Syn. Enfold, interweave, twist, turn, 
Ard. Open out, straighten. 

Wrench, Syn. Extort, strain, distort, twist, anit 
Ant, Unite, consolidate, 


a 


done. Ant. Undone. 
Wry, Syn, Deranged, askew. Ant. Just, as 


xX 


Fai, Fig Per annum, annually, 4 
bins Syn. Ponte. covet, crave, hide. par Re- 


2 8 n,Hionder, bear, afford, prod Ant. 
il,’ Sv, r, produce, 


yieiing, By Bt Bi Baa ‘supple. Ant. Hard, firm. 
ve. Lick, Ant, Release, divorce. 


Z 


Zeal, Syn. Energy, ardour. Ant. Torpor, apathy. 

Zealot, Syn. Devotee, fanatic, bigot, ‘partisan. 
Ant. Deserter, traitor, renegade. 

Zealous, Syn. Eager, fervid, anxious, ardent. Ant. 
Careless, placid. ’ 

Zenith, vate oie Fagen Rte point, 


height. Ant. t, nadir, 
Zephyr, “syn. Geta ind mild gue Ant. 
wind, gale. 
Zero, Syn. Nothing, cipher, naught, Ant. 


something. 
Zest, Syn. Relish, pleasure, gust, guste, flavour. 
Disrelish, distaste. 


Syn. Seductive, alluring. Ant. “ie 
D! * 

Winnow, Syn. Sort, sift. Ant. Igtermix, confuse. 

Witcheraft, Syn. Sorcery, 


» Syn. Betire, recall. Ant. Confirm, 
Afford, grant, f 


Witty, Syn. Facetious, humorous. Ant. Dull, 
laet Syn. Sorcerer, conjurer, magician, jug- 


— Syn. Surprise, amazement. mt. Indit- 


>) 


Wont, Syn, Habit, rule.” Ant. Disuse, exception. 


handi work, ’ 
_ Ant, Spiritual, 


y 
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a knowledge of the, Classics may not be a necessity to success in business, or inany other sphere except apurely 


scholastic. one. At the samé time, it greatly adds to one’s enjoyment of literature, art, and conversaiton to 
possess some acquaintance with the imaginary characters, places and incidents of the ancient mythology wiiich 
has been such an inspiring influence to writers of all ages. Few people outside literary and educational 
workers have opportunity or leisure sufficient to acquire or keep up a knowledge of this particular branch of 
learning, Thus it may be useful to present in dictionary form the stories in brief of the Classic gods, goddesses, 


_ heroes, and heroines of the old Grecian and Roman literature. It will help to a better undersianding of 


the countless references which are made from time to time in the literaiure of the day to Classic subjects, It 
is a great wonderland of poesy and romance, and forms a realm all its own. : ‘ 


se A. 


Abderus, armour-bearer to Hercules, He was torn 
to pieces by the mares of Diomedes. 

Absyrtus, a son of #etes, King of Colchis, mur- 
dered by his sister Medea when she fled with 

~ Jason. 

Acamas, son of Theseus and Phesdra, went with 
Diomedes to demand Helen from the Trojans, 
and afterwards took part in the Trojan war. 

Acantha, a nymph loved by Apollo, and trans- 
formed into the acanthus. 

Acarnas and Amphoterus, sons of “Alemzon and 
Callirrhoe. , 
Acestes, King of, Drepanum, assisted Priam at 
Troy, and entertained Atneas on his voyage. 
Achsi, descendants of Achzeus, one of the chief 

- divisions of the ancient Greeks. © 

Acheemenides, son of Adramastus, abandoned by 
Ulysses, on the coast of Sicily, and found by 


JEneas, 

Achates, friend of Aineas, renowned for his fidelity, 
whence the term fidus Achates. 

Acheloides, the Sirens, daughters of Achelous, 

Achelous, son of Oceanus and Tethys, god of the 
river Achelous, in Epirus, Contending with 
Hercules for Dejanira, he changed himself into 
@ serpent, atid then into an ox, when Hercules 
broke one of his horns and defeated him. | 

Acheron, a son of Ceres, changed into a river in 
Tartarus for aupply ing the Titans with water in 
thelr battle the gods. Over this river 
Charon ferried the souls of the dead. 

Acherusia, a lake near Memphis, over which the 
bodies of the dead were ferried by Charon, 

Achilles, son of Peleus and Thetis; when an infant, 
was plunged by his mother into the Styx, an: 
made invulnerable, except in the heel, by which 
she held him, Was the most famous Grecian 
hero in the Trojan war, but, quarrelling with 
Agamemnon about Briseis, refrained ‘from 
fighting till the death of his friend Patroclus. 
He then slew Hector in battle at the Scaan 
Gate, and achieved other deeds of valour, but 
witimately, was slain, being wounded with an 
arrow in his vulnerable heel by Paris. 

Achillides, Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. 

Acis, uw Sicilian shepherd, son of Faunus and 
Simaethis, loved by Galatea, crushed to death 

by his rival Polyphemus with a rock, but 
re ori by Galatea into a stream on Mount 
Hina, ; 

Accetes, pilots of the ship which carried off Bacchus 
‘when. asleep, and were changed into ‘sea- 
monsters for ridiculing the goris. 

Acontous, a;hunter changed into stone by Medusa’s 
head at the nuptials of Perseus and Andromeda. 

Acrisius,»son of Abas and Ocalea, and father of 
Danaé. See Danaé, 

Actzwon, son of Aristeus and Autonoé, changed 
into a stag, and devoured by his own dogs for 
watching Diana at her bath. 

Admeta, daughter of Hurystheus, and priestess of 
‘Juno’s temple at Argos. Hercules presented 
her with the girdle of the Queen of the Amazons, 


Pherae, in Thessaly, married Theone, dai 
of Thestor, and, on her death, Alcestis, d ter 
of Peleus. Apollo served Admetus for nine 
years as shepherd, and the Fates granted him 
that Admetus should never die if another 
person laid down his life for him, which Alcestis 
did, Admetus was one of the Argonauts, and 
was present at the hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
Adonis, son of Cinyras by Myrrha and beloved by 
Venus. Was ki by a. wild boar while 
hunting, and changed by Venus into the 
anemone. The gods of the underworld allowed 
him to spend six months of every year on : 
with Venus, le 
Adrastus, king of Sicyon and leader of the Seven 
against Thebes (see Eteocles), of whom he alone 
survived. ‘Ten years later he led the Epigoni, 
sons of the Seven, to destroy Thebes, ° ‘ 
Zacus, son of Jupiter and Afgina. His people 
being destroyed by pestilence, Jupiter trans- 
formed ants into men, who became his subjects, 
and Aacus called them Myrmidenes. Aiacus — 
became judge of hell with Minos and Rhad- 
amanthus. . ; 
@etes, king of Coichis, and father of Med 
Absyrtus and Chalciope. Killed Phrixus, who 
fled to his court on a golden ram, to gain the 
fleece, which the Argonauts regained. © 
ZSgeous, king of Athens, who consulted the oracle 
about children, and on his return rested at the 
court of Pittheus of Troezene, whose daughter 
/Ethra he married. He told her if she had a 
son, to. send him to Athens as soon as he could 
lift.a stone under which Atgeus had concealed 
re — was pore ee ee 
ens where Atgeus was living eas 
the latter tried to kill Theseus, but he escaped 
and revealed himself by the sword to Aigeus. — 
When Theseus returned from Crete, after the 
death of the Minotaur, he forgot to hoist, as 
agreed on, the white sails asa signal of success, — 
and geus, concluding he was dead, threw 
himself from a high rock into the sea. © | 
#Sgis, the\shield of Jupiter, bearing the Gorgon’s 
head in the centre, tw. 
4Sgisthus, king of Argos, son of Thyestes and 
Pelopea. Thyestes was told he could avenge 
himself on his brother Atreus only by a son by 
himself and his daughter, whom he consecrated 
to Minerva in order to preserve her, but after- 
wards not recognising her, he had a son by her. 
Pelopea who had married Atreus, sent Atgisthus 
to murder Thyestes; but recognising him from 
his .own sword, which Pelopea “had kept, 
Thyestes sent him to murder Atreus, after 
which Atgisthus ascended the throne of Myceniz, 
and banished the Atreide—-Agamemnon and 
Menelaus—who fled to Polyphidus of Sicyon, 
and thence to @ineus of Attolia. They married 
the daughters of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, to 
whom Menelaus succeeded, while Agamemnon 
went to claim Argos. But Algisthus became — 
reconciled to the Atreide, and was made ~ 
guardian of Agamemnon’s kingdom and his — 
wife Clytemmnestra during his absence at Troy. 


d Clymene, king of 
Admetus, son of Pheres an ym ieee 
jwughter 


y 
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Be fel in y murdered 
emnon, 


a tc 


his nius, lea 
follow. Retiring to 
and visited Polymnestor in the Thracian 


_» Chersonesus, Delos, the Strophades, Crete, and 


- 


- 


by her mother, Amata. 


> _ reached the Tiber, where King Latinus promised 


_ Epirus, and then King Acestes at. Drepanum, 
in Sicily, where he buried his father. Hence 


_ he sailed for Italy, but was driven to Africa, 


_ and was entertained by Queen Dido of Carthage, 

who became enamoured of him, but Atneas 
left suddenly, — of the gods, and Dido 
killed herself. e was then driven to Sicily 
and went thence to Cumm, where the Sibyl con- 

ucted him to the lower world. After a voyage 
seven years and the loss of thirteen ships he 


& 


him his daughter, Lavinia, betrothed to Turnus 
Turnus declared war, 
__and ina combat with Aineas was killed. Zineas 


. then married Lavinia, and in her honour built 


7 


__ the subject of the Aineid of Virgil. 
Bolus, son of Hippotes, made king of the winds 


Troy to 


_Lavinium: be succeeded Latinus, and after a 
_. short reign was killed in war with the Etrurians 
or drowned in the Numicus. The Cesars traced 
their origin to 4tneas, and his wanderings form 


in Xoliw; presented Ulysses, on his return from 
with all the adverse winds in 
bags; but his companions from curiosity opened 
__ them, and Ulysses was driven out of his course. 
Lérope, wife of Plisthenea and mother ot Aga- 
memnon, Menelsus, and Anaxibia, After the 


death of Plisthenes she married her father-in- 


__ law, Atreus. 


; #sacus, son of Priam by Alexirrhoe, or by Arisba. 


 .. Medea. 


_,of Menelaus, and son of Plisthenes. 
death of Atreus, Thyestes seized Argos and 


_ Enamoured of Hesperia, he pursued her into the 
woods, when she fiung herself into the sea and 
_-was made a bird, Aésacus being at the same time 


on, king of Mycene and Argos, brother 
On the 


removed Agamemnon and Menelaus. Aga- 
memnon married Clytemnestra and Menelaus 
Helen, daughters of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, 
who helped them to recover their father’s 
~ kingdom; Agamemnon established himself at 
Mycene, and Menelaus succeeded Tyndarus at 
Sparta. When Paris carried off Helen, Aga- 
- memnon seen command of the forces against 
“Troy and. showed great valour. After the 
capture of Troy, Cassandra prophesied his 
taurder by Clytemnestra, but disregarding her 
he returned to Argos, where, as he was leaving 
_ the bath, Clytemnestra and gisthus mur 


' _ dered him, 


king of Phoenicia, son of Neptune and 
_ _Libya,; married ‘Telephassa, by whom he had 


» Cadmus, Phoenix, Cilix and Europa, Ancestor 


_. of Dido. 


_ Agiaia, or Pasithea, one of the Graces. 


; Ahenobarbus, 


a A. ci 


to bronze by Castor and Pollux for 
to believe in the victory at Lake 


us. Ae 

e son of Telamon and Peribeea. , The 
"most famous fighter. of the Greeks next to 
_ Achilles, Sought to. gain possession of the 
‘arms of Achilles at. the latter’s death, and on 
their being gained by Ulysses, he slaughtered a 
fiock of sheep under the impression that they 
exe the sons of Atreus; 


self, and the blood from his changed 


wound | 


ee are aes 


so named because his beard was 


he then stabbed him- 
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on 
Neptune for. , ‘from 
on x, when he escaped from 


Albion, Neptune's son by Amphitrite. Founded 
wooo and introduced astronomy and is 


icathous, son of Pelops, who, being accused of 

slaying his brother Chrysippus, d to 
_ Megara, where, killing a lion that had destroyed 

the king's son, he succeeded to the kingdom, 

Alcestis, daughter of Pelias.and Anaxibia, and 
wife-of Admetus, who won her. by_ coming in 
a chariot drawn by wild beasts. She offered 
te die in place of Admetus, and did so, but was 
restored to life by Hercules. ate We 

Alcimede, mother of Jason by A‘son. 24 

Alcinous, son of Nausithous and Peribcea, king of 
Pheeacia. ‘ Married his niece, Arete, by whom 
he had several sons and a daughter, Nausicaa. 

Alcithoe, daughter of Minyas, changed into.a bat, 
and her spindle and yarn into a vine and ivy, 
for ridiculing Bacchus. 

Alemon, son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. Was 
driven mad for slaying his mother, but was 
eured, and married Arsino. He left her for 
Callirrhoé, and the brothers of Arsino. killed him. 

Alemene, daughter of Electryon of Argos, was 
promised to Amphitryon on condition that he 
would revenge on the Telebow the death of her 


assumed his form, and became by Alcmene 
father of Hercules, who was born at the same 
birth with Iphiclus, her son by Amphbitryon. - 

Alectryon, a youth placed on guard by Mars when 
visiting Venus, to warn him of the approach of 
—-. Transformed into # cock for falling 
asleep. ri ; 

Alpheus, 2 river of Arcadia, whose god fell in love 
with Arethusa, changed by Diana into a foun- 
tain in Ortygia, a small island near Syracuse, 
where the Alpheus was supposed to rise again 
after passing under the sea. 

daughter of Thestius and Kurythemis, 
married King Gineus. (See Meleager.) |. 

Amalthea, daughter of King Melissus, of Crete. 
She fed the infant Jupiter with goat’s milk. 

Amata, wife of King Latinus, espoused the claims 
of Turnus, to whom she had betrothed Lavinia 
before Aineas’s arrival. On Aneas succeeding, 
she destroyed herself. 

Amazons, a mythical race of waxlike women, 
dwelling in Asia Minor, who came to the help of 
Troy in the ‘trojan war. 

Arobrosia, the food of the gods, bestowing 
immortal youth and beauty. ~4 

Ammon, a name assumed by Jupiter in Libya, 
where he appeared as a ram to Hercules and 
revealed a fountain, nine days’ journey from 
‘Alexandria. Here a temple was erected which 
had a famous oracle. 

Amphiaraus, son of Oecleus, or of Apollo, by Hy- 
permnestra: figured in the hunt, of the Caly- 
donian boar, and in the Argonautic expedition. 
He was a great prophet, and though he foresaw 
the fatal end, he was persuaded by his wife 
Eriphyle to join the expedition of Adrastus 
against Thebes, where the earth swallowed 
him up before his enemies could kill him. 

Amphinomus and Anapius, two brothers who 
saved their parents on their shoulders when 
Catana was burning, and for their bravery were 
placed by Pluto in Leuce afier death. 

Amphion, the twin brother,of Zethus, born to 
Jupiter by Antiope on Mount Cithaeron, whither 
she had fled to avoid the wrath of Dirce. A 
shepherd succoured the infants, and Amphion 
became a great musician. Amphion and 
Yethus besieged Lycus in Thebes, and put him 
to death, and tied his wife Dirce to a wild bull, 
which dragged her over precipices till she died. 


Amphion became king of Thebes and husband ge 


* Of Niobe, and the stones of the city wall moved 
into position of their own accord at his playing. 

Amphitrite, the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and mother of Triton, by Neptune. 

Amphitryon, king of Thebes, who, a3. avenger of 
the deaths of the sons of Electryon was offered 
the latter’s crown and daughter Alcmena. 
Jupiter appeared in the form of Amphitryon, 

and Alomena bore Hercules. 

Amyeus, son of Neptune, became king of Melia, 


Sieitheiterachaties,. JB. anes ob. Gites: rend 
swiftest of the Greeks after Achilles. . Wrecked X 
his return from Troy, and drowned: by — 


brothers. In Amphitryon’s absence Jupiter, 
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‘and se oe at 
Pollux ai ‘sport. — ‘ 
Amyntor, king of Argos, blinded his son Phoenix 
_ for insulting Clytia, his concubine. ' 
Amyone, daughter of Danaus and Europa. 
Married to Enceladus, and killed him on the 
marriage night. She was the only one of the 
fifty Danaides absolved from the duty of filling 
the leaky vessel sod pe venues of having 
- supplied Argos wi water a 
' Neptune falling in love with her carried her off, 
and she bore him Nauplius. oF 
Anaxibia, sister of Agamemnon, wife of Nestor. 
Ancseus, ‘an. Argonaut, son of Neptune and 
* Astypalea, acted as pilot of the Argo: Was 
‘king of Tonia, and married Samia, daughter of 
the Meander, by whom he had four sons, 
Perilas, Enudus, Samus, Alithersus, and a 
daughter Parthenope. While behaving cruelly 
to a slave, the latter turned scornfully and told 
his master he would never taste the wine. 
Ancxeus angered pressed the grapes into his 
cup,’ when the servant exclaimed ‘ There’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” The 
“next moment a wild boar rushed into the vine- 
yard and Anczus was killed in attempting to 
. drive the beast away. 
Anchises, the son of Capys by Themis, and so 
‘beautiful that Venus paid court to him on Mount 
- Ida, and bore him Atneas, | For‘boasting of this 
he was struck by lightning and blinded. 
Anchurus, the son of Midas. When the oracle 
- declared that a certain gulf in the earth would 
‘never cease to swallow up what was above until 
what Midas held most dear was thrown into it. 
he leapt in and was never seen again. Midas 
- erected an altar of stones on the spot, which was 
* changed to gold after Midas became possessed 
of his fatal gift. . 
Androcles, a Roman slave who was thrown into 
the arena to the lions, but was saved by being 
recognised by one of the animals, Androcles 
having once extracted a thorn from its foot in 
an African cave. He was pardoned and given 
~ the’ lion, which he used to lead about with 


him. 

Androgynz, a mythical race of hermaphrodites, 
who lived in the region of Africa beyond the 
Nasamones,. 

Andromache, Se ane of King HKetion of Thebes, 
and wife of Hector. The scene in Homer's 
Itiad, describing her taking leave of Hector on 

his going forth is one of the best known passages 
‘in the poem, After Hector’s death and the fall 
of Troy, Andromache became the prize of 
Pyrrhus. Still later she married Helenus, 
dromeda, daughter of Cepheus, king of 

- Aithiopia, by Cassiope, having been promised 
as a bride to Phineus, her uncle, became the 

‘victim of Neptune’s anger, by reason of the 
boast of her mother that she was more beautiful 
than the Nereids. The sea-god visited the 
country with an-inundation and sent a huge 
sea-monster to ravage the land. To appease 
Neptune, Andromeda, at the command of the 
oracle of Ammon, was chained to a rock and 
given up to the monster. Perseus came to the 
rescue with Medusa's head, turned the dragon 
to stone and liberated and married Andromeda, 
‘After her death she was placed in heaven as a 
constellation, 

Anius, son of Apollo, was king of Delos, and father 
of Gino, Sperma and Elais, to whom Bacchus 
gave the power of changing whatever they 
pleased into wine, corn and oil.’ He afterwards 
transformed them into doves to prevent Aga- 
memnon carrying them off to Troy to supply 
the Greek forces with provisions. According 
to another story, they actually did supply the 
Greeks for the first nine years of the war. 

Anteeus, a Libyan giant, son of Terra and Nevtune, 
fought with Hercules, by whom he was finally 
vanquished, Hercules holding him in the air 
away from the earth, whose touch gave him 

_ strength, and squeezing the life out of him. 

Antenor, one of the wisest of the Trojans, who 

_ Went to Italy after the fall of Troy, where he 
built Padua. Ro 

Antigone, daughter of C£dipus by Jocasta. 
When Creon forbade the body of her brother 
Polynices to be buried, she defied him, and 
hea emtor shut up in a cave, where she killed 
herself, 


. j 
} 


492 


drought. |. 


4 


Troy by Memnon. : i 4 
us, a Trojan who conspired with Paris 
to oppose Helen, when Menelaus and Ulysses 
came as ambassadors. — « ad Prin’ 
Antiope, daughter of King Nycteus, of “Thebes, 
was wooed by Jupiter, and to escape her 
father’s anger fled to Mount Cithezron, where 
she bore the twins Amphion and Zethus. After 
many other lovings, marryings, and wanderings, 
she finally became the wife of Phocus, son of 
Autighti ae of Priam, killed b: Agni 
jus, son y emnon, 
Aon, son of Neptune, became king of Beeotia, 
after whom the Beeotians were called Aones, 
and the country Aonia, ‘ ( 
Aphrodite, the Greek name of Venus. 
Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona, born on 
the Isle of Delos, which Neptune raised from 
the bottom of the sea 


the arts, of flocks and herds, 
and punishment; but his two chief connections 
were with colonisation and prophecy, 


oracles were at Delphi, Delos, Claros, Tenedos, 
trha, Patara. Apollo was later identified 
With the Sun and introduced at Rome, but he 
was not originally a Roman god. 
daughter of Idmon of Colophon, & dyer 
She was so expert with her needle 
challenged Minerva. The goddess 
could find no fault with her work, and tore it 
up in fury, whereupon Arachne hanged herself 
in despair. “But Minerva teok pity on her and 
changed the rope into a cobweb and Arachne 
into a ore abies 
+ Son of Jup and Callisto, who ruled 
over. Pélasgia, which was called Arcadia after 


Ares, the Greek _— sha Mars. ! : 

& nymph who was pursued by the river 
god Alpheus in the Peloponnese pss changed 
by Diana into a, fountain which flowed under 
the sea and reappeared near Syracuse. 

oe at peryg Cage oo ig Ay aanled Tolaiten, 
pu eal y Creon for burying h 
husband against Creon’s orders. 4 


tes, a name given to M killing 
the hundred-eyed Soon onnd eae 


Argo, the ship of Jason. 
Argonauts, the companions of Jason on the Argo. 
' Among them were Hercules, Theseus, 
, Sap he oe Orpheus, Castor and Pollux, 


Argos, the capital of Argolis, built. by seven 
mga ve Phare was ie of Argos 
~~ A im So pig oi paeeree eyes, of which only 
were Dut ot the tall vane ears is eves 
sin ee eerery — pies eer ‘a clue to 
extricate himself from the 
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xing. Was killed by | Antilochus, son of Nestor and Eurydice, killed'at 


(See 


Juno set him to watch Io, _ 


labyrinth where he — 


was in'danger of being destroyed by the Mino- — 


taur. Theseus slew the monster and marri 
Ariadne, but deserted her later at tear 


Bacchus gave her a crown of seven Stars, which | 


was turned into 'a constellation. 


a 
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form tn a bull. 


con ag: 
Tidiculing - rites, and killed filled be ins shag for 
ov of Ach, og “bei : ted e 
as, —- eron, being appoin b 
Pluto to watch Proserpine in the Eiysian elds, 
testified that the goddess had eaten pome- 
tools in For this ine changed Asca- 
phus into an owl. 
im of neas and Creusa and founder of 


Tongs. 
a. . 4 agg goddess, corresponding to the 


ae ‘the daughter of Cceus, the Titan, 
and bore the celebrated Hecate. Zeus paid 
court to her in the form of an eugle, and she 
threw herself into the sea, where she was 
changed into an island, later called Delos. 
daughter of Astreus, or, according t 
of Titan, was the goddess of Justice, ‘ind 
fied uring the Golden Age. Disgusted with 
the wickedness of mortals, she returned to 
heaven, and was made into the constellation 
iz and is represented as holding a pair of 
Sin one band, and a sword in the other. 
Astreeus, husband of Aurora, and one of the Titans. 
son of Hector and Andromache. who 
was thrown from the walls of Troy by the vic- 
torious Greeks. 

_ Atalanta, a swift-footed Arcadian huntress, who 
took part in the hunt of the Calydonian boar, 
and was awarded the prize of victory by 
Meleager. She refused to marry, and insiste 
that all suitors should run a race with her in 
which the penalty of defeat was death. At last 
Milanion (or, according to the Bceotian legend, 
Hippomenes), favoured by Venus, had three 
golden apples from the garden of the Hesperides 
‘given him, and as he ran he threw them down 
one after another. Atalanta fascinated by 
them stopped to pick them up and thus 
Milanion won the race and married her. 

Ate, the e goddess of infatuation who led men into 


Ribedons, kine of of Orchomenos, and son of lus. 
He married Nephele, who bore him Phrixus and 
Helle. Later he divorced her and married Ino, 
by whom he had Learchus and Melicerta. Ino 
was jealous of Nephele’s children and persuaded 
an oracle to predict that a pestilence then raging 
could only by their sacrifice be arrested. On being 
led to the altar they fled to Colchis through the air 
on a@ golden ram, whose fleece was later sought 
by Jason, but Helle fell off into the sea, hence 
called the Hellespont. Juno despatched thefury 
Tisiphone to torture Athamas to madness. In 
this condition he killed Learchus, whereon Ino 
ane into the sea, and was changed into 
a sea-deit; 

Athena, the ” Greek goddess corresponding to the 
Roman Minerva. 

Atlantiades, 2 name given to the descendants of 

_ Atlas, including Mercury and Hermaphroditus. 

Aftlantides, the seven daughters of Atlas—Maia, 

—— ‘aygeta, Asterope, Merope, Alcyone, 
Celwno, called Hesperides, after their 
mother Hesperis, and at death changed into 


Adlai 7 ‘legendary island in the permis west 

Gibraltar. It was once rich and powerful 

bat blessed with every beauty, but was later 

swallowed up in the ocean owing to the increas- 
ing wickedness of its inhabitants. 

’ Aflas, the son of Iapetus and Clymene, married 
-Hesperis, who bore him the seven Atlantides. 
After vanquishing the Gorgons, Perséus sought 
refuge with Atlas, who refused him help; 
whereon Perseus produced Medusa’s head, 
and changed him into the Atlas. mountain, 

~ which is so lofty as to have given rise to the 
notion that Atlas carried the heavens on his 
shoulders. 

Atreus, son of Pelops by Hippodamia, was king of 
Mycens:. Suspected of the murder of his half- 
brother Chrysippus, he fled to Argos and suc- 
ceeded LEurystheus as king, marrying his 
daughter Aérope, who bore him Agamemnon 
and Menelaus. Thyestes, the brother of Atreus, 
who had been banished for seducing Aérope, 


~ 
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sent Plisthenes, Atreus’s eldest son by a former 
wife, Cleola, to. murder bis own father, but 
Aireus killed the youth, in ignorance of his 
origin. On learning the truth he slew the two 
sons of Thyestes and served them up to their 
father at a banquet. For this crime Atreus 
and his house were cursed by the gods, and 
he himself was finally killed by Atgisthus. 


a any descendant of Atreus, but especially 


Agamemnon or Menelaus. 


Atropos.. (See Pare.) 
Attis, = 


or Atys, a. beautiful youth worshipped in 


conjunction with Cybele. 
ugias, king 


of Elis. He had enormous stables 
which had never been cleaned, and Hercules was 
set to clean them as one of his labours, for 
which he was to receive a tenth of the herds of 
Augias. Hercules diverted the waters of the 
Alpheus into the stables, but Augins regarding 
this as a trick refused the reward. Hercules 
then conquered Elis and killed Augias. 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia, and 


urora, 
goddess of dawn, who rose from the couch of 


her husband Tithonus at the end of each night, 

and is depicted as a. veiled figure in a rose- 

coloured chariot drawn by white horses opening 
the gates of Day. 


Auster, a south-west wind that brought rain and 


fogs in winter aad a dry wind in summer, 


Autolycus, son of Mercury, was an Argonaut. _He 


was a robber of flocks whose marks he changed, 
but Sisyphus, son of Aolus, got the better of 
him by putting his marks under the feet of his 
oxen. 


Automedon, son of Dioreus, was charioteer to 


Achilles, and afterwards to Pyrrhus, 


d | Avernus, 2 lake between Cuma and=Puteoli, the 


waters of which were so fatal that no birds 
could live near it. It was one of the entrances 
to Tartarus. B 


Bacchanalia were Roman festivals in honour of 


Bacchus and were marked by wild revelry. 
priestesses of Bacchus who danced 

and threw themselves about in barbaric 

abandonment at the Bacchanalian orgies, 


Bacchus, to the Greeks Dionysus, the god of wine, 


son of Jupiter and Semele, the daughter of 
Cadmus. Juno was jealous of Semele and 
compassed her death before Bacchus was born, 
but the child was saved by Jupiter's protection, 
and nursed by Ino. While being brought up 
by the nymphs of Mt. Nysa he made wine from 
the grape, and afterwards made expeditions to 
many lands to teach we use of the vine, the 
tilling of the earth, and the art of collecting 
honey, and was raised to the rank of a ond 
He is generally represented crowned with vini 

and ivy-leaves. Bacchus married ‘tiade 

after she was deserted by Theseus at Naxos, 


an an. old Phrygian woman who lived with her 


husband, Philemon, in a hut and was visited by 
Jupiter and Mercury in disguise. As a reward 
for the hospitality extended to them, Jupiter 
transfonned the cottage into a splendid temple. 
The couple lived to a ripe old age and at death 
were changed into trees before the temple's 


rs. 
Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, king of Ephyra, and 


named Bellerophon after slaying Bellerus. 
After many other adyentures, he set out to 
pubdne the the Chimera at the instigation of 
Iobates, who had been asked to kill Belle- 
rophon by Proteus, whose wife accused Belle- 
rophon of insulting her. Aided by Minerva he 
achieved his task, afterwards marrying Cas- 
sandra. When he tried to fly to heaven on the 
back of Pegasus, Jupiter sent a gadfly to siing 

horse, which threw Bellerophon to earth, 
i he wandered about blind for the rest of his 

e. 


Bellona, the goddess of war, daughter of Phoreys 


and Ceto, and companion or sister-of Mars. 
Her priests, called Bellonarii, inflicted wounds 
on themselves when offering sacrifices. 


Bergion and Albion, two giants, sons of Neptune, 


were killed with stones from heaven when 
opposing Hercules crossing the Rhone. 


Beroe, the nurse of Semele, whose shape Juno 


assumed in approaching Semele. 


Biston, son of Mars and Callirrhoé and a of 


Bistonia in Thrace, 


\ 
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Bomonics, youths who were whipped at the altar’ 


of Diana Orthia during her festivals, the one 
who cried out the least being awarded, a prize. 

Bona Dea, the Roman goddess of chastity, who 
was sister, wife or daughter of Faunus. The 
Vestals celebrated her festival on Ist May, when 
no male was permitted to be present. 

Boreas, the north-east wind. He is said to have 
been the son of Astreeus and Aurora, and carried 
away Orithyia to Mount Hemus in Thrace. He 
was worshipped as a deity, and is said to have 

' possessed twelve mares of such fleetness that 
they could cross the sea without wetting their 

* feet, 

Branchus, son of Smicrus of Miletus,'and loved by 
_ Apollo, who mere reat weed of prophecy. He 
' delivered oracles a yme, i 

Briareus, a colossal giant with a hundred hands 
and fifty heads, son of Ccoelus and Terra, who 

helped the Olympians against the Titans. 

Briseis, a beautiful women who was part of the 
spoils appropriated by Achilles on the con- 
‘quest of Lyrnessus, Later Agamemnon claimed 
her, causing Achilles to ‘withdraw from the 
Trojan war. After the death of Patroclus she 

_ was given back to Achilles. 

Bucephalus, favourite horse of Alexander the 
_ Great, which died in India. 

Busiris, king of Egypt and son of Neptune and 
Libya, When Hercules was in Egypt Busiris 

‘had him bound hand and foot and carried to 
the altar, but Hercules freed himself and slew 
both Busiris and his courtiers, 


C 


Caballinus Fons, the Hippocrene fountain on 


_ Mount Helicon dedicated to the Muses, the 


water being made to gush from the ground by 
& blow from the hoof of Pegasus. 

Cacus, the giant, was a son of Vulcan and Medusa, 
and lived on Mount Aventine. He stole some 
of the herds of Hercules and dragged them by 
the tails to his cave. Hercules heard them low, 

however, when passing, and attacked and 
strangled Cacus. 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of Phcenicia, who, 
while searching for his sister Europa, who had 
been carried off by Jupiter, was told by the 

- Delphic oracle to follow a certain cow and to 
found a city where the cow should sink to the 

i i gn This city was Thebes, and when Cadmus 
ad killed a dragon which lived near by, and 
sown its teeth in the ground, the armed men 
who sprang up formed the original population. 
Cadmus married Harmonia, daughter of Venus, 
and after death they were turned into snakes. 

Caduceus, the magic wand of Mercury with which 

' he conducted the souls of the dead across the 
Styx and could raise the dead to life. 

Ceoneus, a maiden changed into a man by Neptune, 
who took part in the Argive expedition and 
Calydonian hunt. ‘Was later transformed into 
a nt but in Ilysium once more became a 
maiden, 

Calchas, the Greek soothsayer and high priest, 
Was chosen to go with the Greeks against Troy, 
but declared that the fleet could not sail until 
Iphigenia was sacrificed; that the plague could 
not be stopped till Chryseis was restored to her 
father; and that Troy could not be taken with- 
out Achilles’ aid, nor without a ten years’ siege, 

Calliope, the Muse of poetry, and daughter of 
Jupiver and Mnemosyne. She was mother to 
Orpheus by Apollo. 

Callirrhos, daughier of Scamander, married Tros, 
and became the mother of Ganymede and 
Assaracus. Coresus fell in love with her, but 
she scorned him, ‘his angered Bacchus, whose 
priest Coresus was, and the god sent.a pestilence, 
whereupon the oracle demanded that Callirrhoé 
should be sacrificed. Coresus, compelled to 
lead the nymph to the altar, stabbed himself. 
Callirrhoé fled to Attica, and on the brink of a 
fountain there, killed herself, 

Callisto, an attendant of Diana, and a daughter of 


King Lycaon of Arcadia. She bore a son, Arcas, | 


to Jupiter, who changed her into a bear and 
placed her in the sky among the stars, 


Calydon, a city of Atolia devastated by a boar sent . 


by Diana in revenge for the neglect of her 
divinity, This gave rise to the famous Hunt 
of the Calydonian Boar, in which many noted 
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rinces took part. Meleager sticceéded in 

saving the animal, Bitd presented its head te 
Atalanta. ‘ 

Calypso, the goddess of silence, was tueen of 
Oagyela, She offered Ulysses Hoepitatity on Lis 
being shipwrecked, then entreaved Him to make 
her his wife, and on his réfusal d¢tained him 

Camens,, nymphs ‘beloniing to, ile eigian ot 

ene, nymp onging 
Sadia Italy, later identified with the Greek 
uses, 

Camilla, a warlike Volscian heroine, who was 
killed in the war between Atneas and Turnus. 
Capaneus, one of the Seven against Thebes, son of 
Hipponous_ and Astinome, and husband of 
Evadne. Having vowed to take Thebes in spite 
of Jupiter, the god killed him with a stroke of 
lightning, and on hearing the news Hvadne 

committed suicide, 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and 
beloved by Apollo, who granted her the gift of 
prophecy, but, when she resisted him, ordained 
that no one should believe her. After the fal} 
of Troy she became the captive of Agamemnon, 
who took her to Mycenz, where Clytzmnesira 
put her to death. 

Cassiopea. (See Andromeda.) 

Castalia, a fountain on Parnassas, sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses, 

Castor. (See Dioscuri.) 

Cecrops, reputed first king of Attica and founder 
of Athens, 

Colzeno, daughter of Atlas, loved by Neptune, 

Centaurs, a race half horses and half men, who 
inhabited Mount Pelion. They engaged in the 
famous contest with the Lapithe, but in the 
end the greater part of them were killed by 
Hercules, and the rest driven to Mount Pindus. 

Cerberus, the many-headed dog which kept watch 
over the gates of Hades. It was one of the 
“labours” of Hercules to bring Cerberus to 
earth, and his hardest, task. 

in the Roman mythology, called Demeter 
by the Greeks, was the goddess of the earth’s 
produce, especially of corn. When her daughter 
Persephone, or Proserpine, was carried away by 
Pluto, the goddess in her anger caused the earth 
to withhold its. fruits, and was only appeased 
when Persephone was brought back, But as 
she had eaten a pomegranate seed in Hades, 
Persephone had to spend a third of each year 
in the lower world. 

saad the unfathomable void from which the 
world and its first occupants, gods, men, and 
all things of the earth, were gradually shaped. 

Charon, son of Icrebus, whose duty it was to ferry 
the souls of the dead over the waters of the 
Styx and Acheron to the infernal regions, 
receiving an obolus foreach ferrying; hence the 

' old Roman custom of putting an ‘obolus into 
the mouth of a corpse before interment, 
arybdis, (See Scylla and Charybdis.) 

Chimzera, a monster shaped like a lion in front, & 
dragon behind, and a goat in the middle, which 
devastated Lycia until killed by Bellerophon, 

Chiron, the most famous of the Centaurs, killed by 
an arrow from the bow of Hercules. - 

Chryseis, a daughter of a priest of Apollo, taken 
prisoner by Achilles and given to Agamemnon. 
Her father asked for her release, but Aga- 
memmnon refused, whereupon Apollo sent a 
plague upon the Greek. To free them from 
this Agamemnon had to surrender Chryseis. 

Circe, daughter of Helius and Perseis, gained fame 
Prince of Colshin her tate ea os each the 

chl3, her husband, was. banished 

to he Island of pee 
ysses and his companions were. driven, 

and, drinking of Circe’s magic cup, they were 
turned into swine, Ulysses himself being saved 
by partaking of a herb that made the magic 
potion powerless. Circe was then forced to 
give his companions back their former shape, 

Clio. (See Muses.) 

Clotho. (See Parces.) 


Clytzemnestra, daughter of Tyndareus and Leda, 


sister of Castor, Pollux and Helen. She was 
wife of Agamemnon, and while he'was at Troy 
she lived. with Aigistheus. in adultery. On 
Agamemnon’s return she murdered him, but 
was later slain by her son, Orestes.” 
Clytie, a water-nymph with whom Apollo fell in 
love, but because of her revengeful conduct 


a. It was to this island 


oe a ry 
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Kot oP i oe 


, 


of 
bearing towards the people. He 
_ _Volsci and led them against 
his mother and wife, at the head of 
"mai him to re 


ad pear Mount Etna, and 
his forges. (See Poly- 


‘¥ D 


‘Deedalus, a cunning craftsman, who flew from 
~ Crete to Italy with his son Icarus by means of 
5 wings fastened to their, shoulders with wax. 
_ , Deedalus arrived safely, but Icarus tlew too near 
_ the sun, which melied the wax, so that he fell 

into the sea. 

‘Danaé, who was visited by Jupiter in a shower 

of gold, was the mother of Perseus, Jupiter being 


the father. Before the birth of Perseus, an 
oracle p: that the son that would be born | 
would kill his grandfather, Acrisius, king of 


_ Argos, and father of Dana@. To avoid that 
_ calamity the mother was immured in a brazen 
~* tower, and afcer the birth of Perseus, she and 
~ the child were put in a chest and thrown into 
“the sea, but drifted to the shore of Seriphus 
and were saved. The oracle’s prediction was 
afterwards fulfilied, Acrisius being accidentally 
slain by Perseus. 
Danaus, son of Belus, king of Tyre, and twin 


Did 


Echo, a sportful 
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and yma Sea 
founder a: 

ther from Tyre. By 4 


step-sons caused a 
till she died, and 
= oy = f the tre posed to 

© nymphs of the trees. were i 
have their birth with and die with the trope over 
which they were the divinitjes. NOT. 6 


E ¥ r 


nyzaph, who diverted the atten- _ 
tion of Juno while Jupiter made love to other _ 
nymphs. When Juno discovered the decep- 
tion, she transformed the deceiver into an echo, * 
depriving her of the power of speaking except 
when spoken to. Subsequently Echo pined 
away for the love of Narcissus, until only her _ 
answering voice remained to perpetuate her 


name. 
Electra, daughter of Agamemnon, seeing the 


danger that her brother Orestes was in after 
the murder of her father by her mother Cly- 
temnestra, had him sent away to Phocis, where 
he was protected by King Strophius 
revenge for this, Clytemnestra compelled 
to marry a peasant, but the peasant 
never sought to be more than husband in name, 
80 that when later Orestes returned, Clytem- 
nestra was put to death, and Electra became 
the wife of her brother's friend, Pylades, 
the abode of the shades of the blessed, 


brother of Aigyptus. igyptus had fifty sons, | Endymion, a beautiful youth whom Selene, the 
_ Danaus had fifty daughters, and Danaus, to moon-goddess, put into ie he sleep on & 
_ escape his brother and his sons, fled with his Carian mountain-side that she might kiss him 
_ daughters to Argos and became king. Hearing without his knowledge. ' 
of this the sons of Aigyptus betook themselves | Eos. (See Aurora.) ? 
to Argos, and. demanded their uncle's daughters | Erato. (See Muses.) } 
for wives. Their aims were frustrated, how- | Erebus, the son of Chaos, and one of the deities of 
ever, by each wife killing her husband on the Hades. The name is used a8 @ synonym = 
wedding night, with a dagger provided by their for darkness, referring to the region thro’ a 
father, One only escaped, Lynceus, who killed | _ which departed souls pass to Hades, 
* Danaus. Another version says that the uncle | Eros. (See Cupid.) : : 
and nephew were reconciled, and reigned » & son of Cidipus and Iocasta. After 
' _ together for many years. his father’s death, he and his brother Polynices P 
i 


agreed to reign in alternate years, Eteocles, as 
the elder, taking the first turn. At the end of 
his year he refused to reiinquish the crown to ¥ 
Polynices, and Adrastus, king of Argos, was F 


ute 
appealed to. Adrastus, whose daughter had 


flute- 
Struck with blindness for 


it is his name is commemorated in the 
_ _ Dardanelles. 
Deianira. (See Hercules.) 


Delphi, in Central Greece, famous for the temple 
and oracle of Apollo. 
Demeter. (See Ceres.) 

Deucalion, 2 son of Prometheus, and his wife 

_ Pyrrha, were the only persons saved when 

Jupiter desizoyed Greece by a deluge. To 

‘effect the re-peopling of the earth, they were 

ordered to throw behind them the bones of 

their mother, so picking up some stones from 

. “mother earth,” they frung them from them, 

_ The stones cast by Deucalion were transformed 

into men, and those by Pyrrha into women. 

- Diana (called Artemis by the Greeks), the chaste 

_ goddess of hunting, daughter ef Jupiter and 

_ Latona, and twin sister of Apollo. She was 


__ also the goddess of light, and was worshipped 


Eurysth 

Buterpe. 

Evander, son of Mercury, who led a colony from 
Arcadia 


~ in Rome. e 
_ ings of peace. 


seven of his bravest generals (the Seven against 
Thebes) to his son-in-law’s aid, and a severe 
conflict ensued. In the end the two brothers i 
agreed to settle their differences by single . 


become the wife of Polynices, sent an army and © 


combat, and both were slain. 


Eumenides, or Furies, were the avenging deities, 


three hideous winged maidens who pursued and 
punished the guilty. ¢ 
e, one of the three Graces. , 
‘ 


Europa, daughter of Phoenix and beloved of 


Jupiter, who assumed the shape of a white 
buli and carried her off to Crete, where she 
became cas mother of Minos, Sarpedon, and 

us. 
(See Orpheus.) ‘ ‘' 
eus. (See Hercules.) ; i 
(See Muses.) 


to Italy, which was later incorporated 
He taught his neighbours the bless- 
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culture and shepherds. He was later identified 
with the Greek Pan. ; : ¢ 
‘Flora, the goddess of flowers (Greek Chloris). 
‘Furies. (See Humenides.) : 


Trojans to the Greeks. A 
he settled in Epirus and married Andromache, 
Helicon, a range of mountains in Boeotia, sacred 


Helius, or Sol, the god of the sun, who daily drove 
his four-horsed chariot across the sky. 


‘Galatea. (See Acis.) 
Ganymede, Jupiter’s cup-bearer, a mortal youth 
_ of such grace and beauty that the god had him 
_. carried off to Olympus on the back of an eagle. 
_ Genius Loci, the special divinity allotted to a 
._ particular place or building. 
_ Glaucus, a Boeotian fisherman, who was made a 
" sea deity by Oceanus, and carried off Ariadne 
from Naxos. Apollo granted him the gift of 
prophecy. 


_ Golden Fleece (The) forms one of the most en- 
_ ..»trancing of the legends of mythclogy. The 


4 
% 


Gorgons, three 


. fleece was that of the ram Chrysomallus and was 
e at Sern being guarded 
ee 


eous maidens, whose heads 
were covered with snakes instead of hair. (See 
‘edusa.) 


Graces (Greek Charites) were three in number, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia, and repre- 
sented the perfection of grace and beauty of 
body and mind. They were daughters of 

_, Jupiter and are usually shown as attendan 
on Venus, * 


‘4 


deposited on a 
.» by..a. terrible ‘on. Athamas and 


Jason. 


H 


Hades, or Pluto, was the god of the underworld, 
son of Saturn, brother of Jupiter and Neptune, 
and husband. of Proserpine. In classical 
depictions the god is represented seated on a 
throne, Cerberus lying at his feet. Hades is 

,. also the name given to the infernal regions. 

Heemon, son of Creon and lover of Antigone. He 
killed himself on hearing of her death. 

adryads, tree-nymphbs. | 

Harpies, greedy monsters with female heads and 
tong claws and wings, who were used by the 
gods to torment mortals. 

Hebe, cupbearer to Jupiter and the gods, and 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno. She is repre- 
sented as the goddess of youth, and by the 

» Romans was nanred Juventas. 

‘Hecate, often represented with three heads, was 
supposed to preside over magic and enchant- 
ments, and her dominion extended over hell, 
heaven, earth, and sea, In heaven she was 
‘Luna, on earth Diana, and in Hades Proserpine 
or Hecate. She dwelt particularly at cross 
ac and was associated with the howling of 

logs. " 

Hector, son of King Priam and Hecuba, and 


th ; 
related of his exploits. Even while in his cradle 
he strangled two serpents which Juno had sent 


his brother, and on 
recovering was so plunged in grief that he 


exiled himself and went to consult the oracle 


was to perform twelve 
J e gods equipped him for his 
tasks and he carried them through successfully. 
The first was to kill the lion of Nemea- which 
he choked to death; the second was to destroy 
the nine-headed Lernean hydra, which he 
killed with his club of brass, the #ift of Vulcan; 
the third was to capture the stag, 
which he caught in a trap; the fourth to déstroy 
the wild boar of Erymanthus; the fifth, to clean 
the Augean stables; sixth, to Kill the car- 
nivorous birds of Stymphalis; seventh, to 
capture the wild bull of Crete; eighth, to 
capture the mares of Diomedes; ninth, to aie 
the girdle of the Queen of the Amazons: " 
to capture the oxen ef Geryon; eleventh, to 
Obiain some golden apples from the garden 
of the Hesperides; and twelfth, to bring to 
earth Cerberus, the three-headed dog of Hades, 
He was now free from service te Murystheus 
and returned to Thebes. He married Deianira, 
daughter of Gineus of Calydon, and when 
Nessus, a Centaur, tried to outrage her, Hercules 
shot him with a poisoned arrow. The dying 
Nessus told Deianira to keep his blood, as it 
would always preserve her husband’s love. 
Later, fearing that she was being supplanted 
by ‘Tole, Deianira sent Hercules a garment 
soaked in the blood of Nessus, and it poisoned 
him. On his death he was carried to Olympus 
and endowed with immortality. 


husband of Andromache, was captain of the 
Trojan forces and the most valiant of them all. 
After repeated victories over Grecian leaders 
he was last slain by Achilles, whom he pro- 
voked to fight again by killing Patroclus, and 
his body was dragged in triumph three times 
» vound the walls of Troy. Jupiterinterposediand 
‘ordered the body to be given up to m, after 
__ Which the warrior was buried with great pomp. 
Heouba, wife of Priam was a dignified and much- 
enduring mother, whose. lot it was to see her 
husband and her favourite sons killed by the 
enemy, After the fall of Troy she fell to the 
lot of Ulysses and accompanied the conquerors 
on the voyage back to Greece, but while halted 
in the Thracian Chersonesus, after trying to 
avenge the murder of her son, Polydorus, 
she cast herself into the sea at Cyneum. 


Bare; daughter of Jupiter and Leda, famed for 
er 


Hermes, Greek name for Mercury. 
Hero and Leander. (See Leander.) , a 
Hesperides, the three daughters of Atlas and 
Hesperis, appointed to proteet the _ golden 
apples which Harth gave to Juno at her marriage 
Jupiter. The hundred-headed ‘dragon, 
Ladon, was always on guard at the foot of the 
tree, but was slain by Hercules when he seized 
the apples. 

Hesperus, the evening star. 

Hippocrene, a fountain at the foot of Mount 
Helicon, originally set flowing by the ‘ground 
being struck by the hoofs of Pegasus, the winged 
horse. It was dedicated to the Muses, 

Hippolytus, son of Theseus; who was accused by: 
Phesdra, his stepmother, of attempting to dis- 
honour her. He was ‘accordingly cursed by 
Theseus and killed in his chariot through the 
agency of Neptune, but his innocence was later 
discovered, and Pheedra slew herself, ¢ 

Horatius, a Roman who, with two others, defended 

the bridge over the Tiber against the whole 

Etruscan army while the citizens were cutting 


beauty. In her youth she was carried off 


‘her 
the 


_ Game on a visit to the court of Menelaus, and 
persuaded Helen to follow him to Troy. 
avenge this outrage the Trojan war was begun. 


9 
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" ; nt rs wer When Paris was killed, in the ninth year of thé 
ER si Bi tens F abieeas t Rte war, she married Deiphobus, but afterwards 
-Faunus, an old Italian deity, protector of agri-| ‘betrayed him in order to regain the fs of 


Hyacinthus, a beautiful youth, 


it down. When the bridge ‘was destroyed he 
sprang into the river and ae safely back, . 
by Apollo while playing ‘quoits, From his 
blood sprang the hyacinth, it ES ooo) mi 

dra, a monster of Seven or more heads, each of 


by. accident: 
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he accompanied on the Argo. When on shore 
_ _ drawing water he was carried off by the Naiads. 
‘Hyllus, son of Hercules and Deianira. 
Hymen, the god of marriage, , 
| Sasa eae Se 
. , the Moon ene), the 
_ Dawn (Eos). His father 
_ ‘his mother Earth (Ge). 


) 

of Argos, whom Jupiter loved and 
ed into a heifer for fear of Juno... But 
uno Was aware of the change and pu 


th a gadfly 

lace to place until she reached the Nile, where 

‘o recovered her form and bore a son to Jupiter. 
dai of Caen. 

t 


. Orestes when he was about to be sacrificed. 
ee, cement, Se OHS Ae EMER Of tse 


Ixion, king of Thesealy, and husband of Dia, to 
whose father Deioneus he promised a valuable 
gift, but being unable to obtain the gift, he put 
‘his father-in-law to death to get out of his 
‘promise. Jupiter, after a long period of expia- 
tion, summoned him to 

_. him at the table of 


” 


& 
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Janus, an old Italian god with two faces, facing 
_ opposite’ ways. He was the god of doors, 
- Hecmuse every door looks both ways. He had 
a temple at Rome that was open in time of 
war and closed d peace, 

Jason, son of Ason and Alcimede. When son 
was driven from the throne of Toleus by his 
half-brother Pelias, Jason was saved and 
brought up by the Ceritaur Chiron, When 
grown ae demanded his father’s kingdom, 
and Pe promised to hand it over if pace 

see 
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- Jason gathered a band of heroes and set out 
in the ship Arvo, d to sur- 
render the Fleece if Jason would perform 
various seemingly impossible feats—yoking the 

- fire-breathing oxen and Eoy ee 

. love 


whereupon Medea killed her children by bt 
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Tt was killed 


5 ee ee toren by Hercules, whom 


was Heaven (Uranus), 
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‘and Vulcan, She aided the Greeks in the 

Pi war, = +4 ; cane 
Jupiter (Greek Zeus), son of Saturn and Rhea, was 
‘the lord of heaven and presumed father of gods" 
and men. He was bro C 
Mount Ida to hide him from his father, who. 

_ had eaten the rest of his children, and while a 
child conquered the Titans. Thus he became > 
master of the world, and after giving the empire — 

of the sea to Neptune, and that of fhe infernal 


regions to Pluto, installed lf king of 


ry 
z 
eS) 


amours occupies a chief part of the myth 

logical legends, and are referred to pie the 
disiinctive names of the personages or places 
concerned, He is usually depicted seated on a 
throne, with thunderbolts in one hand ready 
7 be ae bs aagenk his opr and a sceptre 

ypress e other, and w a 

of olive or myrtle. = spy Nap 
L 


Lachesis. (See Parcee.).° 3 tod 

Laertes, King of Ithaca and father of Ulysses. 

Laocoon, priest of Apollo, and son of Priam. For 
the part he took in opposing the entrance into 
Troy of the wooden horse of the Greeks, Minerva 
caused two gigantic serpents to issue from the 
sea and engage m’s two sons in the 
toils. The father rushed to the rescue of | 


sons, and the next moment all three were in 


the grasp of the serpents, and were crushed to 


wife of Protesilaus, in answer to whose 

ray ers her busbandwas restoredto life for three 

. When he died a second time, Laodamia 
died with him. co % was 

Laomedon, father of Priam, for whom Neptune 

built the walls of Troy. Laomedon refused to 


Hercules, but when nedon . broke 

his word, he was slain by the hero, x 
Lapithe. (See Pirithous.) » 
Lares, the spirits of dead ancestors, who watched 


over @ house. 4 wt STURT 

Latona, or Leto, daughter of a Titan, loved by 
Jupiter and persecuted by Juno. She wan- 
dered from place to place till Jupiter gave her 
a aoe on Delos, where she bore him Apollo 


and Diana. net borat 
Leander, a youth of Abydos, who swam nightly 
across the Hellespont to visit Hero, a priestess 
in Sestos, guided by a lamp which Hero hung 
out from a tower. The light being blown out 
one wild night Leander lost his way and was 
drowned, on discovering which Hero threw 
herself into the sea. y “ 
Leda, wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, who was 
loved by Jupiter in the form of a swan, and 
bropght forth two eggs, from one of which 
sprang Helen, and from the other Castor and 
Pollux. 
M 


Mars (Greek Ares), the god of war, son of Jupiter 
and Juno, and lover of Venus. 

Medea. (See Jason.) ; . 

Medusa, one of the Gorgons, killed by Perseus, 
whose face turned the gazer to stone, | 

Meleager, son of Cineus, king of /M(olia, and — 
Althea, was one of the Argonauts, and led 
the chase after the Calydonian boar. It had 
been decreed by the Fates that he should live 
as long as a certain firebrand should not be 
burned up, aud his mother snatched the brand 
from the fire and jealously guarded it. When 
Althea heard of Meleager’s slaying of the boar 
she went to the temple to return , but 
on the way sne saw the bodies of her brothers 


whom Meleager had slain because they protested — 


against the skin being given to Atalanta. 

so incensed Althea that she cast the. fatal 
firebrand on the. fire, and when it was con- 
sumed Meleager died. 

| Melpomene. (See Muses.) 


d|Menelaus, king of Sparta and brother of Aga- 


jmemnon, was the husband of Helen, and after 
- she left him for Paris, he entered upon the 
Trojan wat, in which he bore himself with great 
bravery. After the war he forgave Helen and 


ught up in a cave on © 


heaven. The story of his adventures and - 


4 


3 


2 


: 
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. took her back, but they did not reach Sparta | Nessus. (See Hercules.) Ts PORE ey ye: 
; tind Bt fetes later. aa 2 | Nestor,.king of Pylos, and grandson of Neptune. — 
Mentor, the friend of Ulysses, who, during the} When Hercules slew Nestor's father Neleus, and ? 
latter's absence at Troy, saw to the education | eleven brothers, Nestor was saved because his 
of Ulysses’s son Telemachus, which he did so| tender age detained him at home. He joined 
~~ well that the term Mentor has become proverbial | the Greeks in the Trojan war, although an old 
"Marcu (Greek 3 1 of Jupiter and| than many of the heroes by force of amen 
‘Mer , r ; i b 
Deis ods Fapisee ete nar Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, 
ry whom 


- Maia, was Jupiter’s messenger, and patron of 
_ travellers, shepherds, traders, and robbers, and 
god’ of merchandise, Many cf his exploits turn 
‘ upon thievery cr mischief. He wore a winged 
cap and had wings to his feet, and could 
r transport himself from place to place with the 
. “Midas ko vor Parga, ho having done Bacchus 
as, King 0! gia, who hay ne 
_ some service was permitted to choose his 
‘reward. So he asked that whatever he { uched 
j ‘might be turned into gold, and his prayer was 
granted. But the things he ate, the clothes he 
wore, the water he washed in, turned into gold, 


dnd he soon asked for the gift to be revoked. on which her father's life depended. Nisus died, 
For giving the opinion that Pan made better but Minos was so di with Scylia’s 
music than Apollo he was given ass’s ears, but conduct that he sailed away without her, 4 


ber was the only man to find out. He 
could not keep the discovery to himself, but 
whispered it into a hole in the earth. Later 
' reeds grew up and as they were shaken by the 
~ wind they murmured the words: ‘King Midas 
>.’ has ass’s ears,”’'and so revealed the secret. 
‘Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, war; and the 
' Jiberal arts (Greek, Athena, also Pallas), was the 
- daughter of Jupiter, and sprang full-grown from 
her father’s brain. She was impervious to the 
' passion of love and is depicied as wearing a 
helmet, and ‘carrying a shield. She was patron 
goddess of Athens, which she won in a contest 
with Neptune. He produced the horse and she 
the olive. The gods considered the latter the 
more useful, and so awarded her the land. 
‘Minos, king of Crete. (See Minotaur.) 
Minotaur was half bull, half man, and was the 
- offspring of Pasiphaé and a bull, This came 
' about by Minos’s refusal to sacrifice a white 
fi bull to Neptune, whereupon the latter caused 
Pagiphaé to become ‘enamoured of a beautiful 
pull. The Minotaur was confined in a laby- 
rinth by Minos, and every year the monster 
devoured seven youths and-seven maidens, 
which the king compelled the Athenians to 
send. Ultimately the Minotaur was slain by 
_ Theseus, with Ariadne’s help. 
Morpheus, son of Somnus, was the god of sleep and 
- dreams, He is generally represented as a 
er winged child, holding poppies in his 


and, 

Muses, nine divinities presiding over the arts. 

. ‘Their names and attributes were: Clio, history; 
Euterpe, lyric poetry; Thalia, comedy; Mel- 
pomene, tragedy; Terpsichore, dance; Erato, 
erotic poetry; Polymnia, religious song; 
Urania, astronomy; Calliope, epic poetry. 

Nainds, water nymphs, 

Narcissus, a beautiful youth, son of the river-god 

. Cephisus, The nymph Echo fell in love with 
him, but he did not return her passion. ‘To 
avenge this offence, Venus caused him to 
become enamoured of his own reflection in the 
waters of a fountain, and he pined away until 
he was changed into a flower, 

Nemesis, a Greek goddess who meted out happiness 
and misery to mortals, and abased those who 
were too fortunate, 

Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. He 
fought at Troy and later settled in Epirus, 
where he was killed by Orestes. 

Nephele. (See Athamas.) > 

Neptune (Greek Poseidon) was the son of Saturn 
and Rhea and brother of Jupiter and Pluto. 
He was king of the sea and also god of horses, | 
He made love to Amphitrite as a dolphin, and 
assumed other shapes for other like deceptions. 
He is usually represented with a trident in his‘ 
hand being drawn ‘across the sea in a chariot 
by _brazen-hoofed horses, attended by tritons 
and pymphs, 

Nereus, a sea deity, son of Oceanus and Terra, and 


: 
E 
i 
E 
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peopled the whole of nature. There were 
(1) Sea nymphs, both Oceanides and Nereides; 
(2) Naiads, who were fresh-water nymphs: 
(3) Dryads and Hamadryads, tree nymphs: 
(4) Oreades, mountain nymphs. - 


.e) 


Oceanus, god of the water which surrounded the 
earth, from which the sun and stars rose, and 
father of all river gods and water nymphs, 

Odysseus, Greek name of Ulysses, 

Cidipus, son of Laius, king of Thebes, and Jocasta, 
It was predicted before Gtdipus was born that 
Laius would perish by the hands of his son, so as 
s00n as the boy was born he was ordéred to be 
destroyed, but Jocasta gave the child to a 
servant who carried him to a mountain and 
left him there. He was discovered by a ep- 
herd and educated as his owii child. hen 
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to whomsoever would answer the tiddle and : 
free the people from the monster. Gidipus 
Solved the riddle, and the Sphinx killed itself 
in mortification, idipus became king and 


stop until the murderer of Laius was discovered, 
In the end, GSdipus was made aware of his true . 


his eyes out. 


th his daughter Antigone and died at Colones, 
ma Athens, : 
omaus, 2 son of Mars by Sterope, the daughter _ 
of Atlas. He was king of Pisa, in Elis, and 
father of Hippodamia, 2 
Gnone. | (See Paris.) i 
Olympus, a mountain of Macedonia, and Thessaly . 
. (now Lacha), The ancients supposed that its 
top reached the heavens, and from that de- 
veloped theidea of its being the abode of the gods, 5 
hale, queen of Lydia, and daughter of Jar- 
Ganus. She desired to'see Hercules, and her 
| was gratified. After the murder of _ 
Sit ae Eravalea MR se ordered to : 
old as a slave, might recover 
husband of Doris, by whom be had fifty | health and genses. Omphale. bousht him Gu 
daughters called the Nereides. He was gifted |’ of slavery, and -he became enarmoured of the 
th prophecy, and lived in the Atgean Sea, _ Queen, whoborehimason,. «5 


. | _ the field. 
Pax, goddess of peace. 


: &@ famous giant and hunter. When he 
‘aomended the hand of Merope, daughter of 
_-&nopion, king of Chius, her father set him 
the task of clearing the island from wild beasts 
- as the price of betrothal. This deed Orion 
_ © ‘easily achieved, but C£nopion, on the pretence 
of complying, intoxicated Orion, when 
he was asleep put his eyes out. Afterwards he | 
recovered his eyesight by turning his vacant 
eyes to the rising sun, and at once revenged 
_ himself upon the king. After death, Orion was 
i placed in heaven, where one of the constellations 
bears name. 
son of (Eagrus and Calliope, had a lyre 
given to him by Apollo, and played upon it so 
exquisitely that all things inanimate as weil 
#8 animate were charmed. He was one of the 


Later Eurydice 


al ‘died from = the sting of a serpent, og Orpheus | Pelops, son of Tantalus, who was cut up by 


followed her to Hades and c ed Pluto and 
his associates so much that his wife was allowed 
_~ to accompany him back to earth, on condition 
~~ that he did not ae upon her until the borders 
sz =the en had been passed. The temptation 
4 great: he looked, and lost her for ever. 
i. ine griet for her he spurned the Thracian women, 
who tore him to pieces in a Bacchic orgy. 
Ossa. (See Pelion.) 


Palamedes, a Greek hero in the Trojan war, who 
- dneurred the enmity of Ulysses. By a trick the 
Lee got the Greeks to kill Palamedes as a 
an image of Pallas at Troy on which 
the safety of the town depended; it was stolen 
~_ by Ulysses and Diomedes. 
_ Pallas, or Pallas Athene, the Greek goddess identi- 
fied with Minerva, 
Pan, the god of shepherds, huntsmen, and rural 
people, said to have been the son of Mercury. 
- He is represented with two small horns, a flat 
nose, aiid the lower limbs of a goat. He was 
full of tricks and mischief, loved music, and 
: danced with the nymphs. 
_ Pandora, the first woman on earth. When 
_ Prometheus stole fire from heaven, Jupiter in 
- fevenge ordered Vulcan to make a woman out 
of the earth, who was also called Pandora, and 
endowed with every gift. She married Epi- 
metheus, and gave her husband a box which she 
had brought with her from heaven. When this 
I box was opened, there issued from it every 
_ ~ kind of human ill’and distemper, which spread 
’ themselves over the world. Hope alone 
- ~ remained at the Ligyg of the box to shed its 
7 influence in easing the troubles of life. 
the three Fates—Clotho,. who held the 
r ‘distaff upon which the thread of life was spun; 
: ‘Lachesis, who turned the spindle and decided 
. the actions and events of life; and Atropos, 
who held the scissors to cut the ‘thread of life. 
Paris, son of was brought up as a shep- 
herd, and married (none, a nymph of Mt. 
Ida. At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, 
the goddess of discord. threw an apple among 
the assembly, inscribed ‘‘ For the Fairest.” 
Each of the goddesses present claimed the 
apple, and when the claimants had been 
- yeduced to three—Juno, Venus, and Minerva— 
Paris was called upon to give judgment, and 
decided in favcur of Venus, who rewarded him 
with Helen. (See Helen.) When Paris was 
_ wounded he returned to Ginone, but she refused 
to heal the wound, and Paris died, . @none 
_ — thereupon killed herself. 
Parnassus, a mountain of Phocis, dedicated to the 
- . Muses, and to Apollo and Bacchus. 
_ Pasiphaé, a daughter of Helius, wife of Minos, ve 
__ mother of Ariadne and the Minotaur. 
-Pasithea, or a ere ‘one of the Graces. 
-airoclus, the 


>< ‘ ; 
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4 Pegasus, the winged ® horse Witch sprang par the 


rescued 
intimate friend of Achilles, “whom he. Prosetping. - 


blood of Medusa after Perseus had cut off her 
head. He was given to Bellerophon to conquer _ 
the Chimera, and after the task was completed, 
Bellerophon wanted to scale the heavens on the 
back of Pegasus, but the animal threw him, and 
fiew up to Olympus alone, and was placed 
among the constellations by Jupiter 
Peleus, son of ASacus, who married the Nereid 
Thetis. (See Paris.) Achilles was their son. — 
Pelias, the twin brother of Egan and the son of 
Neptune by Tyro. irth was concealed by 
his mother, and he was Pree in the woods, 
but his life was saved by shepherds and he 
received the name Pelias from a spot of the 
colour of lead on his face, After the death of 
Cretheus, Tyro’s second husband, he’ seized 
the kingdom, expelling ison, the son of. 
Cretheus and Tyro. (See Jason.) 
Pelion, a mountain of Thessaly. In their wars 
against the gods, the giants placed Mount Ossa 
on Pelion, to scale the heavens with greater ease, 


his father and served up to the gods, but then 
restored to life. He won Hippodamia as his 
bride, by defeating her father exceteon | ina 

chariot rece in which death awaited the con- 

quered. For the maples of his family, see 
Atreus and 7 | 

Penthos, Ling of Th a killed by h ‘his 
enthevs, king o! € mo’ 
Agave and her sisters in Bacchic mic : 

Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, iillea at ‘Troy 
by Achilles, 

Persephone. (See Ceres.) 1 Gu; 

Perseus, son of Jupiter and Danaé, who was set 
the task of obtaining Medusa’s head by Poly- 
dectes, who wished to get rid of him, and marry 
Danaé. Obtaining. Pluto’s helmet, which 
rendered him invisible, and other aids from 
other gods and goddesses, he flew to the land 
of the Gorgons. Finding them asleep, he was 
able to cut off Medusa’s head, and flew away 
with it, reaching the court of Polydectes in time 
to save his mother Danaé from falling into his 
toils: (See Andromeda.) 

Phsdra. (See Hippolytus.) 

Pbhzthon, son of Helius, who was killed when try- 
ing to drive his father’s chariot across the sky. 


Philemon. (See Baucis.) 
Phebus, a name of Apollo. 
Phrixus, (See Athamas.) 


Pirithous, king of the Lapithe in Thessaly. At be 
his wedding to Hippodarmia a drunken Centaur 
stole the bride, and this eaused the celebrated 
battle between Lapith# and Centaurs, which the 
former won. 

Pleiades, the seven daughters of Atlas, who being ; 
pursued by Orion appealed to the gods for 
succour and were transformed into doves and 
placed among the stars. ; 

Plisthenes, son of Atreus and husband of Aérope, 
by whom he had Agamemnon, Menelaus, and , 
Anaxibia. 

Pluto. (See Hades.) 

Pollux. (See Dioscuri.) ; a 

Polynices, . (See Bteocles.) 2 

Polyphemus, son of Neptune and chief of the { 
Cyclops. He lived ina cave near Mount #tna. ‘ 
Ulysses and twelve companions entered this 
cave, and six of were devoured by the 
monster. Then he fell asleep and U lysses put ; 
his one eye out and eseaped. (See Acis.) { 

Poseidon, Greek name for Neptune. 

Priam, son of Laomedon, king of Troy, husband — 
of Hecuba and father of Hector, Paris, and 
forty-eight other sons. At the fall of Troy he 
was killed by Neoptolemus. 

Priapus, god of fertility. . 

Prometheus, a Titan, who was the iewatasncn of ns 
men in spite of Jupiter. He stole fire for them ‘ 
from heaven, and taught them useful arts. 
For this he was chained to a rock, with an eagle 
tearing at his eyer-renewed liver, until Hercules 


(See Ceres.) 
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Pro 
__» island of Pharos, and wk : 
to utter his prophecies when caught asleep, as | 
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of Pharos, and who could only be made 


_ shape s0 as not to be recognised. bn trae 

Psyche, a nymph whom Cupid married and visited 
nightly, concealing his features from her and 
leaving before dawn. She contrived to see 

_ him one night, however, as he slept, by lighting 

_ her lamp, and was enraptured with his beauty. 

_He was awakened by the falling upon him of a 
_ drop of oil and fled. After that she wandered 
in search of him, but incurred the hatred of 
‘Venus, who tried to thwart the lovers. Psyche 

' was ultimately united to Cupid, however, and 

. endowed with immortality. rit 

Pygmalion, a sculptor who caryed.a statue in ivory 
_» of a woman, and appealed to Venus to breathe 

, life into it. The goddess did, and he married 

. the animate statue, who bore him Paphos. 

Pylades, friend of Orestes and husband of Electra. 

Pyrrhus, another name of Neoptolemus, 

Pyrrhs. (See Dencalion.) 

Python, the famous sérpent of the caves of Mount 
_ Parnassus. It was born from the mud left by 
~ the Deucalion deluge. Apolloslew the monster. 

Remus. (See Romulus.) _ 

Rhadamanthus, son of Jupiter and Europa, who 

lived ‘such a life of rectitude that at his death 
.. he was appointed ‘one of the three judges of 
Hades, Minos and Alacus being the other two. 
Rhea, goddess of the earth, wife of Saturn and 
mother of Jupiter. i 
Romulus, twin brother to Remus, son of the vestal 
virgin Sylvia, The mother was condemned to 

_ be buried alive and the children thrown into 

the Tiber, but'the boys were rescued and suckled 

‘by ashe-wolf. Afterwards they founded a city, 
but quarrelied as to its situation, and Remus 
was killed. Romulus then founded Rome. 


Sarpedon, Ing of Lycia, Killed by Patroclus at 


roy. : 

Saturn, the oldest divinity of Roman mythology, 
and supposed to be the god of agriculture. 

_ With him is identitied the Greek Cronus, a 

son of Uranus and Terra, who usurped his 
father’s kingdom, his brothers assenting on 
condition that he did not bring up any male 
children. Saturn therefore always devoured 
his sons as soon as they were born, but. his 
wife, Rhea, concealed from her husband her 
sons Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and gave him 
large stones to swallow instead of her male 
oifspring. It was this that led to the Titans 

_ making war upon Saturn, and his ultimate 
overthrow by his son Jupiter. 

Satyvs, rustic deities addicted to sensual pleasures 
and associated with the worship of Bacchus. 
Scylla and Charybdis. Scylla was a dangerous 
rock near the Italian coast in the Strait of 
Messina. This rock was a peril to mariners, 
but in avoiding it they were often drawn into 

the Charybdis whirlpool on the opposite side, 

Selene, goddess of the moon, 

Semele, daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Bacchus, Hera, being jealous of Jupiter’s 
love for her, persuaded Semele to ask him to 
come to her in his true shape. He did so, and 
Semele was killed by the lightning, but gave 
birth to Bacchus whom Jupiter saved by closing 
him up in his thigh till he was due to be born. 

‘Sibyls were women with the gift of prophecy, one 
of whom compiled the Sibylline books which 

were kept at Rome, 

‘Silenus, a jovial old Satyr, companion. of Bacchus. 

‘Sirens, sea nymphs who lured to death by their 
songs /all who heard them. 

‘Sisyphus, son of, olus, who was punished. in 
the underworld by having to roll uphill a huge 


hile awake he had the power of changing 


rock, which as soon as it reached the top always | 


rolled down again, 
Somnus, god of sleep. ‘ 
Styx, chief river of the underworld, 


T 


Mantaltis, a son of Jupiter. For revealing his 
father’s secrets he was punished with a raging 


es. « 5 
of Ulysses and Penelope. . ' 

Telephus, son of Hercules, wounded by Achilles 
and » SB B a ie bin “6 without his aid the 
Gre: coul capture Troy. in 

Tereus, a Thracian king, who married Procue, 
daughter of Pandion of Athens but put her 
away to marry her sister Philomela, whose 
tongue he cut. out. But the sisters communi- 
cated with each other, and Frocue killed. her 
son Itys and served his flesh up to Terens. 
They then fled, pursued by Tereus, and the gods 
changed them into birds. Procue. became a 


His most famous 

exploit was the slaying of the Minotaur. He 

. Went to Crete as one of the youths whom 
the Athenians sent annually 
Ariadne, daughter of Mines, fell in love with 
him, and with her help be slew the Minotaur 
and escaped from the. labyrinth. He took 
Ariadne away with him, but deserted her on 
Naxos. Other exploits of his were his battle 
with the;Amazous, whose queen he seized, 
and the carrying off of Helen from Sparta 
to Athens, whence she was rescued by Castor 
and Pollux. 1 

Thetis. (See Peleus.) ; : # 

Thisbe, a maiden beloved by Pyramus. Their 
parents opposed their union and they appointed 
to meet at the tomb of Ninus. Thisbe reached 
the place first, but seeing a lion ran away, 
letting her garment fall in her flight. Pyramus 
seeing this'when he came thought she had been 
murdered and killed himself. Then. Thisbe 
returned and at the sight of her dead lover put 
an end to her own life. 

Tiresias, one of the most famous prophets of 
antiquity, He was a Theban, and blind. 

Titans were a race of giants who waged a ten 
years’ war with Jupiter, but were ultimately 
conquered and imprisoned in a cavern near 
Tartarus. 

Tithonus, son of Laomedon and brother.of Priam. 
He was loved by Aurora, who secured him 
immortality, but not eternal youth, so that. in 
his old age he shrivelled up. 

Triton, a sea deity, son of Neptune, who calms 
the waves with his trumpet. 

Turnus, an Italian prince, killed by Atneas, whose 
setulement in Italy he resisted, : 

Tyndareus, husband of Leda. 


U 


Ulysses (Greek Odysseus), son of Laertés, husband 
of Penelope, father of Telemachus, and king of 
I . He was the wiliest of the Greek 
leaders at Troy, and inventor of the wooden 
horse, His wanderings on the way home from 
Troy form the subject of Homer's Odyssey. 


They lasted 20 years, but finally he returned 
home, and killed the suitors by wh Penelope 
been surrounded during his absence, and 


whom she had constantly put off. _ 
Uranus, god of Heaven, husband of Earth, de- 
throned by his son Saturn. 


V. s 
Venus (Greek Aphrodite), 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione, but according 
to later legend bom of the foam of the sea. 
She received the prize of beauty in the judgment 
of Paris. Cupid was her son. l 
Vesta, the goddess ef the hearth. 


Vulean (Greek Hephestos), the god of fire, and 


son.of Jupiter and Juno... He made the armour 
of the gods and had his workshops in volcanic 
mountains, y GOA wit Dia ewe 


Zephyrus, the W. wind... | 
Zeus, Greek name for Jupiter. 
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thirst and the water and fruits that he saw close 
from his grasp. = 


to Minos, but . 


the goddess of love, 
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_» PEARS+~THE PURE SOAP Known to Millions 


General Information 


WHEN this volume was first published over half a century ago the editor explained how this section 


originated. 


*“Tf we keep our eyes and ears open,” he wrote, “‘ we must be struck by the number 


of ‘names, subjects, and allusions met with in the daily press of which we know little or nothing.” 


A 


Aard-Vark, the name given by the Boers to a 
genus. of ant-eating mammals peculiar to 
Africa; also known as antbears, They live 
in burrows, where they stay until after dark, 

- when they attack the nests of termites; much 
esteemed as food by the natives. 

Abacus, the uppermost portion cf the capital of 
& column (arch.); also an instrument used by 

. the Greeks and Romans for arithmetical 
calculations, consisting of bars with perforated 
beads. Similar instruments were used by the 

_. Egyptians, Chinese, and Russians. 

Abaddon, the angel of the bottomless pit— 
Apollyon, Satan. 
battis, a military term signifying an entrench: 
ment of trees placed side by side, with the 
branches outwards, 

Abbeys, monastic or conventual establishments 
governed by an abbot or an abbess were 
among the earliest Christian institutions. 
Monasticism owes its extension in the west 
to the SBenedictines—they founded many 
abbeys in the 6th and 7th centuries and by 
1415 no fewer than 15,070 had been established 
by this order alone. The buildings of a Bene- 
dictine abbey (and later of the Cistercian 

\ abbeys) were usually built according to one 
plan. Remains of Benedictine abbeys may 
still be seen at York and Westminster, Foun- 
tains Abbey is the largest and best preserved 
Cistercian house in England. From_ the 
dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. 
iwnonasticism practically ceased in this country. 
There are a few modern monasteries. 

Abiication. The term usually refers to the act of 
@ sovereign who relinquishes the supreme power 
in a State. There have been-only two instances 
since the Conquest of the abdication of an 
English monarch: that of James II., in 1688, 
and that of Edward VIII. in 1986. Defeat in 
the first and second world wars caused the 
abdication of many Continental rulers. 

Abduction is the term used for the unlawful taking 
away of any person, In English law used 
chietly for the taking away of a wife from hus- 
band against her will or of a child from parent 
or guardian against their will. Serious offences 
are severely punishable as felony or misde- 
meanour, 

Abecedarians, a small sect of Anabaptists of the 
16th century, opposed to learning of every kind. 

Aberdeen University, founded in 1494 and now con- 
stituted by the Union of King’s College (1505) 
and Marischal College (1593) in 1860, It has a 
library of over two hundred and sixty thousand 
volumes. 

Aberration, in astronomy, is the apparent dis- 
placement of a star due to the motion of the 
observer with the earth. In optics (i) spherical 
aberration, causing blurring of an image, is due 
to failure of lons to bring light to a single focus, 
(ii) chromatic aberration, causing coloured 
fringes to an image, is due to the refractive 
index of glass being different for light of different 
colours, For instance, violet light is bent more 
than red, 

Ablogenesis, or spontaneous generation; the 
origination of living from non-living matter. 
The term is applied to such discredited ideas 
as that frogs could be generated spontaneously 
by the action of sunlight on mud, or maggots 
arise spontaneously in dead meat without 
any eggs from which the meggots hatch being 
present. Spallanzani (1729-1799) upset the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation; Pasteur 
dealt itadeath-blow, — . A) 
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Acetylene, 


Acousti 


Acrobats were originally rope dancers, and among 


5 therefore collected information about a number of subjects which had aroused his curiosity 
: oe conceal it into the small space at his disposal. The section has steadily grown and changed 
over the years as new Enowledge has come to light. 


Aborigines, is a term first applied to an ancient 
Latin 


race, but now signifies the original 
inhabitants of any country. The Maoris of 
New Zealand and the Red Indians of North 
America represent two prominent existent 
As regards the older nations, 
aboriginal evidences are difficult to trace. 


Absinthe, an aromatic spirit formerly much con- 


sumed in France, and made from a distillation 
of wormwood and other roots macerated in 
alcohol. The manufacture is prohibited in 
France and Switzerland. Absinthe-drinking 


sone 
indictment of the absinthe habit. 


Absolution, an ecclesiastical term denoting the 


liberation of a person guilty of sin from its con- 
sequences by the act or intercession of religious 
authority. Now confined in its strict form 
chiefly to the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches, although used to some extent in 
the Anglican communion, 


Academy is a Greek term, originally applied to the 


groves where Plato taught, but subsequently 
adopted to indicate higher educational institu- 
tions of a special kind. Academies of science 
are numerous in all parts of the world, and in 
addition there are what may be called Literary 
Academies, of which the French Academy, 
established in 1635, is a notable example. 
There are also Academies of History, of Medi- 
cine, of Music, and of Art. The London 
Royal Academy of Arts was founded in 1768, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds being its first president. 
The British Academy, for the promotion of 
historical, philosophical, and philological 
studies, was founded in 1902, and is incorporated 
by Royal charter. 


Acetic Acid, an organic acid produced when 


ordinary (ethyl) alcohol is fermented by the 
organism called Acetobacter aceti. The same 
oxidation process yields vinegar; this 
weak and crude solution of acetic acid obtained 
by trickling dilute alcoholic liquor over beech- 
wood shavings at 85° C, The souring of wine 
is due to same process. Acetic acid is used as 
a food preservative and flavouring material, 
and in the manufacture of cellulose acetate and 
white lead. 

& powerful illuminating gas (com- 
pounded of hydrogen and carbon), readily 
soluble in acetone, will inflame spontaneously 
when brought in contact with chlorine. 
as an illuminant in bicycle lamps, also to a 
small extent for house lighting. The flame 
it gives when burnt. with oxygen in the oxy- 
acetylene blow-lamp is very hot and is used 
for welding, ‘ 


Acids are compound substances which combine 


chemically with an alkali or base and result 
in'a new body that has neither acid nor alkaline 
properties. These resultant bodies are termed 
salts. All acids contain hydrogen which is 
replaceable by metals, salts being formed as 
the hydrogen is liberated. The range of acids 
is very great. 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric, and are 
capable of being utilised for an immense 
variety of commercial purposes 


Acolyte, one who assists the priest at Mass by 


saying the responses and by waiting on him. 

es, the science of sounds, whereby the 
Mariel phenomena of sound waves are investi- 
gated. 


_ the ancient ‘Greeks and Romans. this 


. 


is a 


Used 


The chief mineral acids are — 


Reed 


; 
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ing, and includes performers in a worste of 


feats of strength and dexterity which were not 
practised by the ancients; thus, in the general 
ts are included men and women who 


times, and consists of a composition so arranged 
that the initial letters of the lines, read con- 
secutively, form certain names or words. 
of comprise public Acts which 
are binding on all citizens, and private Acts 
which refer to particular persons or p! 
The statute-book is generally held to open late 
in the reign of Edward-I, It became a fixed 
constitutional principle that an act of parlia- 
ment, valid, must express concurrently 
the will of the entire legislature. An act takes 
effect from the day on which it receives the 
royal assent, where no other date is named. 
Nothing short of repeal can limit its operation. 
Originally the collective acts. each session 
formed but one statute, to which a general 
title was attached, and for this reason up to 
1892 an act of parliament was generally cited 
as the chapter of a particular statute, ¢.7., 
24 and 25 Vict. c. 101. Now, by the Short 
Titles Act 1892 it is optional to cite the most 
important acts to that date by their short 
titles, either individually or collectively. 
Most modern acts have borne short titles 
» Independently of the Act of 1892. (See also 
A Citizen's Guide.) 
ied liament.’? James I.’s second Parlia- 
ment, called together in 1614, and dissolved 


supplies. 

Advent, a period devoted to religious. preparation 
for the coming celebration of the Nativity 
(Christmas). It comprises four Sundays, and 
commences on the one preceding or following 
St. Andrew’s Day (Nov. 30), or on St, Andrew’s 
Day itself. Advent was not observed before 
the 4th century. 

Advertising is by derivation a method of “-drawing 
attention to” anything, In its more usual and 
specific sense it refers to the various methods 
by which commerce attracts attention to its 
products, by which public services are explained 
to the public, and by which causes or parties 
announce their aims or programmes. 

The history of advertising until the arrival of 
the popular pressat the end.of the 19th century 
has much significance for the social historian— 
it covers the trade fairs of the Middle Ages, the 
“— and banners of the craft and merchant 

ilds, the trade cards of the 18th-century 
dealers, the amazing claims for “sovereign 
specifics,” and even that relic of the spoken, 
as opposed to the printed advertisement, the 
town crier. In the 20th century advertising 
has become an essentia] part of modern eco- 
nomics. It has been realised that to make good 
products is important, but that first to mark 
them, and then to market them are equally im- 
portant duties of successful business. Ad- 
yertising has become the final link in a chain of 
service which joins producer with consumer. 

The revenue which accrues to, the newspapers 
from advertising space sold to advertisers en- 
ables them to keep down the cost of newspapers, 

adding to the editorial services they 
provide. When successfully practised, there- 
fore, advertising has had three notable effects. 
It has enabled the products of mass production 
to reach the masses at prices well within their 
reach; it has been instrumental in improving 
the general standards of living, of comfort, of 
health, and of cleanliness; it has enabled great 
newspapers to give the masses a news, enter- 
tainment and educational service which is an 
essential part of the. machinery of a free 
democracy, : 

The machinery which modern advertising has 
created for its own production has only recently 
been rationalised. It has required new kinds 
of technicians, mostly connected with journal- 
ism and the visual arts, and with printing in all 

. tts varied processes. ‘The “copywriter” is the 
journalist with a flair for ideas which the 
commercial artist can illustrate; the “com- 
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mercial artist.” is the craftsman who can appl 
his art to the subtle business of selling; "and 
when copywriters and commercial artists have 
done their work, there is needed the skill of 
those who must translate a joint message into 
terms of metal, ink, and paper, These co- 
operative craftsmen are grouped into separate 
businesses known as Advertising Agencies— 
aes pda? Smeaton ‘ataes it 

newspapers, mi es, cinemas, shops, 
and on hoardings, and to fill the space with 
messages, which attract attention, compel 
reading, and carry conviction. 

Advertising, frequently sponsored by H.M. 
Government, has earned a new prestige by its 
brilliance and efficiency in serving the nation by 
explaining rationing, by stimulating production, 
by encouraging saving, and by promoting safety 
and health. Advertising has proved it can be 
as effective a weapon for social purposes as for 
commercial success. , 

Advocatus Diaboli (“the devil’s advocate’), a - 
Roman Catholic functionary who presents 
opposing evidence in regard to the life of any 
deceased person it may be proposed to canonise. 

Advowson is the right of presentation to a vacant 
church benefice, and is capable of being sold 
or mortgaged. The greater majority of ad- 
vowsons are in the hands of private persons; 
the rest are under the patronage of the bishops, 
deans, and chapters, universities, and the 


Crown. 

Adytom, the innermost sanctuary or secret 
chamber of ancient temples, access to which 
was forbidden to all but the priests, ‘The most 


considerable favour. 
stretched over a wooden sound-box which, 
when placed so as to receive a controllable 
current of air, can be made to emit many 
pleasing harmonies. 

Aerenchyma. Plant tissue which is spongy be- 
cause there are large air spaces between the 
cells in which gases can circulate. This aerating 
soe is characteristic of marsh and water- 
plants. A boat 

Aerodynamics, the science of gases (especially air) 
in motion, particularly in relation to aircraft’ 
{acronautics). The idea of imitating the birds 
by the use of wings is of ancient origin. It was 
Leonardo da Vinci, however, who first carried 
out experiments in a scientific manner, The 
invention of the balloon in 1783 and the re- 
searches of scientists and engineers in the 10th 
century ultimately Jed to the development of the 
aeroplane. (See Wright, Orville, * Prominent 
Peon): 

Aerolites, the namie given to the class of meteorites 
composed chiefly of heavy silicates. The other 
two main classes are siderolites (nickel-fron and 
silicates) and siderites (nickel-iron). 

Affirmation is a declaration made in Jieu of an 
cath by persons objecting to be sworn because 
of religious or other scruples. Perjury applies 
to affirmations the same as to oaths, 

Afridis, a warlike race of hill-men on the north- 
west frontier of India. 

Afrikander, type of cattle bred in South Africa. 

Afrikaner, an Afrikaans-speaking South African, 
usually of Dutch descent. 

After-damp, is a mixture of carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen that occurs in a mine after an explosion 
and causes suffocation to human beings. It 
is also called “‘choke-damp” and “ black 


damp. 

Agape, a “ love-feast ” held by the early Christians 
in commemoration of the Lord’s Supper. 

* Condemned by the Council of Carthaze, 397, but 
revived in recent times in a modified form by 
Moravians and some Methodists. 

Agar-agar, a vegetable jelly obtained from sea- 
weeds, and largely employed in the Orient in the 
composition of soups and jellies. Used by 
bacteriologista to render solid culture media 
such as broth and blood upon which bacteria are 
cultivated. Before the second world war Japan 
bad a virtual monopoly in agar-agar; U.S.A. 
and British Commonwealth now make it in 
quantity. 2 

ic, large fungi of the family Agaricaceae, 
which includes the mushroom and what are 
popularly called ‘“ toadstools,” though the idea 
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‘correct one, Characteristic of the agarics is the 
‘presence of a cap or pileus (bearing underneath 

_ the spore-shedding gills) and a stalk or stipe. 
Agate, a variegated stone composed of mearly pure 
- gilica (silicon dioxide). Parallel bands of colour 
_ are often characteristic, Germany, Brazil, and 
India furnish the main supplies, and Scotland 

_ has a species of agate called Scotch pebble, 
Agave, the American aloe or Century Plant which 
‘sometimes does not attain to flowering maturity 
under sixty or seventy years,’ and then dies. 
~The flowér spray may reach a height of 20 feet 
fa pug in its development the rush of sap is so great 
that the Mexicans collect for brewing the strong 
spirit called méscal. 1,000 littes of sap can be 
obtained from a single plant.. One species of 
agave yields sisal used for making cord and rope. 
Age is & term of wide application, variously used 
at different periods. In classical mythology 
_ five successive ages or races were defined—the 
_ golden or primitive, when people enjoyed un- 
‘ alloyed happiness without labour and lived on 
the fruits of the earth: the silver, when the 
_Worship of the ods was neglected; the brazen, 
_which was warlike and violent; the heroic, 
. When the gods and semi-gods held sway; and 
the iron, representing the lowest point of human 
_ degradation. Hesiod and Ovid both retain 
~ this classification. It is common to call the 
ages .after some pre-eminent, dominating 
personality or characteristic ; thus, we have the 
age of Pericles, the Augustan age, the Eliza- 
pbethan age, the dark ages, the middle ages, the 
, Steam age, and now the atomic age, Then 
, there are the geological ages—classifying the 
_ ages according to the evidences of the various 
strata. . Archaeologists divide the pre-historic 
_ beriods into the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
As regards individual life, age ‘has its four main 
_ divisions of infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age. Shakespeare gaye us his “Seven Ages”; 
_ ‘Keats adopted the four seasons classification. 


_ ~ According to British law, a man or woman is of 


i 


» age at 21. 

Agnostic, a word used by T. H. Huxley in 1869 
to describe a person who says he does not know 

. whether or not there is a Supreme Power behind 


_ the, universe. He neither affirms nor denies 


_ the existence of God but suspends judgment. 


_, The rise of agnosticism was a characteristic of 


the 19th century.. 

Agnus Dei (Lamb of God), a short anthem said or 
sung at a certain point of the Roman Catholic 

' tony Anglican communion service, (John 

Agony Column, the portion of a newspaper devoted 

. to advertisements of a secret or personal nature. 

Ahriman, the Zoroastrian spirit of destruction, 

Air is a mixture of gases forming the atmosphere 
we breathe. Nitrogen, oxygen, and argon are 
always present in air; a typical sample of dry 
air might contain these gases in the following 
proportions. (by, volume)": nitrogen, 78-06% ; 
oxygen, 21% ;, argon, 0-94. A small quantity 
of carbon dioxide is present, about 3 parts in 
10,000 parts of air. This carbon dioxide is the 
‘source of carbon compounds built wp by green 
plants in photosynthesis; in the process carbon 
dioxide is absorbed from the air and oxygen 
returned, the reverse of the respiratory process 

_ of animals. Air also contains a quantity of 
water vapour, and traces of ammonia, nitrogen 
oxides, hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen 

sulphide, ozone, and of the rare gases helium, 
krypton, neon, and xenon. In a city smoke 
and dust particles, may ‘be a8 abundant as 
100,000 particles per cubic centimetre. A 
litre of air at 0° centigrade and 700 millimetres 

,.. Dressure weighs 1:2932 grams, 

Air-pump, Early air-pumps consisted of a re- 
ceiver, from which the air is to be exhausted, 
and a pump, which is a metal’ cylinder with a 
piston in it, for drawing off the air, First in- 


yented by Guericke (1602-88). Modern pumps | 


depend, on the suction exerted by a flowing 


liquid such as mercury or water. The high- | 


vacuum pump is a recent development. 


Alabama Claims were claims for compensation 


made by the United States against Great 


Biitain for damage done to American shipping 


during the Civil War by the Alabama privateer, 


a |! en were Pa td ae eo | 


which was finally sunk by the Kearsage, of the 
US. Navy. ‘The claim was decided by’arbitra- 
tion at Geneva in 1872; the Court giving a 
verdict for the claimants for over 23,160,000. 
baster; a soft crystalline form of sulphate: of 
- jime, or granulated gypsum, easily worked for 
statuary and other ornamental articles, and 
eapable of being highly polished. -Solterra, in 
' Tuscany, yields the finest; that im highest 
ancient repute came from Alabastron in Egypt, 
AI Asal, Hab7ai gi Baa ven of dhe Icreh Savtneetihnes 
¢ mid-Heaven e Koran, Ww) 
whose deeds have been neither decidedly good 
nor very bad spend their after-life. 
Ele wane vestment reaching to the feet, worn by 
priests. 
Albatross, a large white ocean bird whose wings 
measure from ten to twelve feet when out- 
Albert Mentorial; a daiee Gothic th t a 
tS) a ic Monument de- 
signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and embellished 
with sculptures by eminent artists. in 
memory of Prince Albert in Kensington Gardens 
at @ cost of £120,000. ces 
Albigenses, the name given to an heretical religious 
sect who were active in the South of France in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. They protested 


against attempts at suppression by the Roman ~ 


Church, acting principally through the inquisi- 
tion. The heresy was finally crushed, and during 
the struggle the brilliant Provenéal civilisation 
was destroyed. | 

Albino, a term first applied to designate certain 
negroes mottled with white spots whom the 
Portuguese navigators met with in Africa, .It 
is now used in regard to all persons of white skin 
and hair and pink eyes. Albinos cannot see 
well in the sunlight ; ‘it is only in semi-darkness 
that they discern objects clearly. The albino 
ut haat is also found in other living creatures 

ides man. } 

Al Borak, a winged being on which Mahomet 
babe credited with having travelled through the 

eavens, 

Albumen, white ofegg. It coagulates under heat, 
or by the action of acid or alcohol, and is 
further capable of soluble or insoluble modifica- 
tions. It provides an anti-toxin in eorrosive 
sublimate poisoning. 

Alcalde, a Spanish mayor, judge or magistrate, 
or in Portugal a justice of the peace; not to be 
confounded with the similar word ** aleaide,” 
which signifies the keeper of a castle or prison 


monarchs, ecclesiastics, and all classes of 
people dabbled in alchemy; lives were given up 
entirely to it, fortunes Were wasted upon it. 
Geber, Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Para- 
celsus, and many other ihen of note were 
devoted alchemists, The experiments 6f the 
alchemists, however, in spite of their being 
directed towards an impossible end, resulted in 
many discoyeries that were of value to the real 
science of chemistry. : 

Alcohols are chemical compounds, containing 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Unless other- 
Wise specified “ alcohol” in the singular means 

ethyl alcohol” (ethanol); this is produced by 
distilling fermented liquors; Industrially ethyl 
alcohol is used: in the manufacture of chloro- 
form, ether, perfumes, etc. Diluted with wood 
alcohol or other denaturants ethyl alcohol 
‘becomes ‘methylated spirits’: the denatur- 
ants are varied according to the industrial 
purpose for which it is required, the methylated 
spirits then being largely exempt from duty. 


‘Wood alcohol (methyl alcohol or methanol) can. _ 


be obtained by distilling wood, or synthetically 
‘from water gas, Iya AOR A! 
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_ that these two lay terms sharply differentiate | 
between edible and poisonous fungi is an In- | 
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_ Aldebaran, a star of 


the first magnitude, commonly 
known as the Bull’s Eye, being constella- 
tion ¢ Taurus, we 


generic term 
bodies. Except for formaldehyde, which is a 
gas, aldehydes are. volatile liquids. They are 
produced by oxidation of primary alcohols. 
Most important aldehyde is formaldehyde used 
in making the plastics described as formaldehyde 
resins. Formalin (iermalidehyde solution in 
| water) is much used for preserving zoological 


specimens. 

Alderman (Anglo Saxon ealderman), a title given 
by the Saxons to persons of high and hereditary 
distinction, such as princes, earls, and governors. 

adopted to designate the members 
erarianl corporations, next in dignity to the 
- 

Aldine Editions are the beautiful books printed in 
Venice by the Renaissance printer Aldo Pio 
pisnnsio and his family between 1490 and 1597. 

talics were first introduced in these books. 

Als. (See Beer.) 

Alexandrine, a twelve-sylilable metre, the leading 
measure in French poetry, derived from the 
romantic tales vollected in the 12th century 


Seaweeds and the green pond scums are the 
best Imown algw, The green powder found 
on trees is composed of a microscopic alga 


(Protococcus), 
Algebra, a branch of mathematics in which sym- 
. bols used Isaac 


are in place of numbers. Sir 

Newton styled it the “ universal arithmetic.” 

Algol, an eclipsing binary star of the Perseus 
constellation situate in the head of Medusa. 

Albambra, the ancient palace of the Moorish kings 
at Granada in Spain, built in the 13th and 14ta 
centuries. Though part of the castle was 
turned into a modern palace under Charles V., 
the most beautiful parts of the interior are still 
preseryed—the graceful halls and dwelling- 
rooms grouped round the Court of Alberca and 
the Court of Lions, with their fountains, arcades, 
and lovely gardens. 

a Latin term signifying “ otherwise,” and 
used in legal proceedings to indicate the assump- 
tion of a false name or names. 

signifying “elsewhere,” is.the plea of a 
person who desires to prove that he was at 
some place away from that he is charged with 
haying been at when a particular offence was 
committed, 


Alimony is an allowance made to a wife out of her 


husband's estate for her maintenance either 
during @ matrimonial suit or at its termination. 
If she elopes with an adulterer or wilfully 
leaves her husband without just cause she Js 
entitled to no allowance, 

Alizarin, the chief colouring matter of madder: 
and now produced synthetically from coal tar, 

Alkali, the general name given to a number of sub- 
stances which are the opposite to acids in,their 
chemical action. The term is commonly applied 
to soluble alkaline bodies, the principal of which 
are potash, soda, lithia, aqueous ammonia, lime, 

and strontia. The action of the 
solutions of these bodies is caustic on animal 
and vegetable substances, and they are exten- 
sively used in industrial prozesses. ‘ 

Allegiance is the tie which binds the subject to his 
sovereign for the protection that the sovereign 
affords to the subject. It may be natural when 
one is a subject born or has: been naturalised, or 
it may be temporary and local when one is 
temporarily resident in the U.K, 

Allegory, a narrative or discourse couched in 
figurative language and intended to point a 
moral. -A leading example is Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

Alligator, the crocodile of America, common in the 
lower Mississippi and adjacent lakes and 
marshes, varying in length from two to twenty 


feet... : 
Alloys are combinations of metals, Silver coins 
contained pre-war about 7 per cent. of copper. 
The alloys best known are brass, composed of 
copper and zinc; German silver, of copper, 
zinc, and nickel; pewter, of tin and lead; _bell- 
metal, of copper and tin. When mercury forms 
part of an alioy, it is- termed an 


amalgam, 
. All Saints’ Day (Noy. 1) is common to both the 


” 


English and Roman Catholic Churches, and is 
in commemoration of the saints genorally, or 
such as have no special day set apart for them. 
Instituted by Pope Boniface IV, early in the 
7th century, this ecclesiastical festival. was 

AE SS oy Beet an os 

Noy. 2) is a festival of the an 
Church, intended for the mitigation by prayer 
of the sufferings of souls in purgatory. The 
commemoration was enjoined by Abbot Odilo 
of Cluny during the 11th century upon the 
monastic order over which he presided, and 
was afterwards adopted generally throughout 
the Roman Communion. 

Allspice, a flavouring obtained from a West Indian 
tree of the myrtle order, Pimenta. officinalis. 
The essential oil of its unripe fruit is. a powerful 
irritant, and the bruised berries are carminative. 

All the Talents Administration was a coalition of 
the best. men of the two political parties, formed 
on the death of Pitt, in the year 1806 by Lord 
Grenville. It abolished the slave trade. 

Alluviura,. accumulations of sand, mud, gravel, 
etc., washed.down by rivers and forming 
distinct. deposits. © 

Almack’s, & fashionable room of assembly.in Sti 
James's, built in 1765, and for many years the 
scene of balls and society functions.+ 

Almanac, a calendar of the year, with particulars 
of days, weeks, and months, the position of the 
sun and moon, tidal information, records of 
festivals, etc. The earliest mention of a 
ealendar isin 1150. ‘The first English almanac; 
that of Richard Pynson’s Sheapeheard’s 
Ealendar, was printed in 1497. Old..Moore’s 
Almanac, a popular penny issue, had a huge 
circulation for many years. Whilaker’s Almanac 
was frst published in 1868. ; 

Almond, the fruit of the Amygdalus. communis, 
originally indigenous to Persia, Asia Minor, and 
N, Africa; now cultivated in Italy, Spain, and 
France, It yields both bitter and sweet, oil. 
Bitter almond oil is obtained by macerating and 
distilling the ripe seeds; it is used for flavouring 
and scenting purposes, its fragrant odour being 
due to the presence of benzaldehyde. When the 
seeds are pressed, sweet almond oil results; this 
is used in perfumery, and also ae a lubricant for 
very delicate machinery, 

Almoner was a monastery official charged with 
the distribution of alms, There was also the 
King’s Almoner, and the title of Hereditary 
Grand Aljmoner still survives, though not 
involving any duties. Since 1895 the name 
almoner has been given to the trained social 
workers on the staff of hospitals. 

Almuce, a fur stole worn by certain canons. * 

Aloe, large plants of the lily family. There are 
about eighty-five species, most of them in Gape 
Colony, 8. Africa, especially in the Karroo 
desert. The bitter purgative drug (aloes) is 
prepened by evaporating the plants’ sap, (See 

ve. 

Alopecias, a genus of fishes of the shark family, 
one of the most notable varieties of which is the 
thresher, or fox-shark. 

Alpaca, a South Ameriean ruminait whose wool is 
woven into a soft dress fabric known by the 
same name. Sir Titus Salt first manufactured 
alpaca cloth. Saltaire, near Bradford, remains 
to evidence the success which for many years 
attended the enterprise. Attempts have been 
made to acclimatise the alpaca in England, 
but with little success. 

Alphabet (so called from the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet—alphe, beta) is the term applied 
to the collection of letters from which the words 
of a language are made up. It grew out of the 
knowledge that all words can be expressed by a 
limited number of sounds arranged in various 
combinations. The Phcenicians were the first 
to use an alphabetic script (earliest known 
inscriptions c. 1500-950. 2.c.), from which ali 
other alphabets have sprung. The stages in 
the development of the alphabet were mnemonic 
(memory aids), pictorial (actual pictures), 
ideographic (symbols), and lastly phonetic. 
All the ideographic systems died out, with the 
exception of the Chinese, 

Alsatia, a district of Whitefriars, London, which 
was for a long period a recognised sanctuary for 
debtors and criminals, where they could not be 

captured, It was abolished in 1697. 


' Altimeter, 
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tar, originally a table or elevated place upon, Lease, whereby U.S.A. supplied the needs 
rr snerifices were offered up, and still sym- Britain, terms of settlement being reserved. e 
_ bolically the place of sacrifice in Roman Catholic the end of the war. _Lend Lease, se, however, came 


ore sey | be cape churches the communion 
table is the altar, 
an instrument used in aircraft to 
‘estimate altitude; its essential feature is an 
' aneroid barometer which registers the decrease 
_ of pressure with height. Roughly 1 millibar 
.. corresponds to 30 ft. To read an aircraft alti- 
~ meter correct for its destination, the zero setting 
must be adjusted for difference of ground height 
‘and difference of surface pressure, especially 
when pressure is falling or when flying towards 
__ jow pressure, 
Altitude, an astronomical term used to signify the 
angular elevation of a heavenly body; this is 
- measured with a quadrant or sextant. In 
‘geronautics it is the height (in feet or metres) 
” above sea-level. 
Alto, the second voice of a male-voice church 
choir, i.e., below treble and above tenor. The 
. term may also be applied to an instrument to 
. distinguish it from others of similar design but 
‘different register: ¢.g., alto saxophone. 
Alto-Relievo, a term applied to sculptured designs 
are depicted in prominent relief on a flat 
‘surface, technically signifying that the projec- 
tion exceeds one-half the true proportions of the 
objects represented. Basso-relievo is carving 
kept lower than one-half such proportionate 
projection. 
Altruism, a term invented by Comte to denote 
ren to the welfare of others, the opposite of 


Alan is 8 compound salt used in various indus- 
~ trial processes, especially dyeing, its constituents 
being the sulphate of one univalent metal or 
radical (e.g., potassium, sodium, ammonium, 
rubidium, caesium, silver, thallium) and the 
- sulphate of a tervalent metal (e.9., aluminium, 
fron, chromium, manganese), and water of 
erystallisation. 

@ is ‘the oxide of aluminium. The ruby 
iy abbost 100 per cent: alumina; so also are the 
-amerald, oriental amethyst, ‘ete. Hydrated 
aluminium oxide is bauxite, chief ore of 
~ aluminium, from which the metal is extracted 


electrolytically. 

Aluminium is a light metal which conducts 
reg well, Its specific gravity at 20° C. 
is 2.705, ‘Melting point of aluminium is 
660-2° ©. It ismade commercially by electrolys- 
_ Ing bauxite dissolved in cryolite (double fluoride 
of aluminium and sodium). 

Amadavat, a popular cage bird of the weaver 
faihily, mainly crimson with white spots, so 
named because the first specimens came from 
Ahmadabad in India about 1700. 

Amalgam is the term applied to any alloy of which 
mercury forms a part. 

ons. See Classical Dictionary. 

Amber, a brittle resinous substance; in origin, 
fossilised resin, Obtained mostly from the 
Baltie coasts, and used for ornaments, pipe 


ae pleces, ete, 

ibergris is a’ waxy substance produced in the 
intestines of the sperm whale, and generally 

“feund floating on the sea, Is a valuable 
perfumery material,  « 

Amblyvephalus, a genus of homoptera including 
the froth-fly, which is destructive in many hop 
gardens fr July and August, sucking the sap 
from the vine, 

Amblyopsis, a species of fish, practically sightless, 

“and with inoperative organs of hearing and 
feeling, that inhabit the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, A remarkable fllustratjon of the 
failure of senses not brought into use, 

Ambuscade is a military manceuvre by which 
troops are ambushed for a surprise attack upon 
an enemy. 

American Loan. Under an agreement in December, 
1945, ® loan of over’ £1,000 million was made to 

’ Britain. At the end of 1945 the war had left 
Britain in a difficiltt financial position. The 
whole of her foreign investments had been sold 
and their proceeds spent as well as Britain’s 
reserves of gold and foreign currency. More- 
over, her export trade had diminished owing to 
military requirements. After the first 2 years 

- of the war Britain’s foreign expenditure had 
been largely financed by a system called Lend 


toan end after the war. After m 
a loan ‘was proposed to meet Britain's needs in 
the post-war years. Congress approved after 
a long debate and the House of Commons agreed, 
but with a large number of abstentions, 

America’s Cup, a prize trophy first offered in 1851 
by the Royal Yacht Squadron and open to 
yachts of all nations. It was won in the first 
year by the “America,” a New York yacht, 
and has remained on that side of the ocean ever 
since, despite attempts to recapture it by Lord 
Dunraven, Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. T. O. M. 
Sopwith, and others. 

Amethyst, the violet variety of quartz, used as a 
precious stone, containing of manganese, 
titanium, and iron. The finest coloured 
specimens come from Brazil and the Urals. 

Amice, a linen yestment worn about the neck by 
Roman and many Anglican priests under the 
alb when officiating at Mass or Holy Eucharist. 
Formerly worn on the head by priests and 


pilgrims 
Anite, Treaty of, sicned by England, France, 
Spain, and Holland in 1802, brought the War of 
the French Revolution toanend. Fresh cause. 
of quarrel was soon found, however, 
Napoleon resumed the warfare, which 
ended with Waterloo. 


.| Amir, sometimes spelled Ameer or Emit, is a title 
signif, edan 


‘ying head or chief, applied in Mahomm 
countries to princes, chiefs, or rulers,» The 
direct descendants of Mahomet’s davehter 
Fatima were called Emirs. Chiefs of various 
ag Africa and the East have also assumed 

e title. 

Ammeoter, an instrument for measuring the current 
flowing in an electric circuit. A contraction of 
ampere-meter. (See Ampere.) 

Ammonia, a colourless gaseous compound com- 

prising three atoms of hydrogen to one of nitro- 
gen. Formerly it was made by heating the 
horns and hoofs of deer, acquiring the names of 
spirits of hartshorn. The ammonia of commerce 
is now procured by coal decomposition in the 
course of gas-making and by di synt! 
In the very important Haber process of am- 
monia production by fixation of atmospheri¢ 
nitrogen, the nitrogen is made to combine with 
hydrogen and. the ammonia so prepared is 
converted into nitric acid, ammonium nitrate or 
ammonium sulphate. The Haber process made 
Germany self-sufficient in nitrates in the first 
world war, and was afterwards exploited all 
over the world. 

Ammonites, extinct animals related to the squid 
and the octopus. Many had beautiful coiled 
shells, and these fossils are found in the Mesozoic 
rocks, particularly the Lias) 

Ammonium, the basic radical of ammonium salts. 
Composed of one atom of nitrogen and four of 
hydgogen, it behaves chemically like an atom 
of a monovalent alkali metal. Ammonium 
chloride is known as “gal ammoniac.” “Sal 
volatile’ is ammonium carbonate, 

Amnesty, an act'of grace by which a ruler or gov- 
erning power pardons any body of political 
offenders. It is usually absolute; but it may be 
partial, as when it excepts certain specified 
persons from its operation. 

Ameba, a minute animal consisting of a single 
gelatinous cell. Some species occur in fresh 
and stagnant water; others in soil. 

Amorphous, a term used to indicate the absence 
of crystalline form in any body or substance. 
Ampere, the most commonly used unit of electric 
current; often abbreviated to “amp.” The 
international ampere is defined as that current 
which deposits silver at the rate of 0:001118 
gram a second when passed through ailver 

nitrate solution, 

Amphibia, a class. of vertebrate animals divided 
into four orders: 

manders; Salientia, frogs and toads; Apoda, 
the coecilians which ‘superficially resemble blue- 
grey earthworms; Stegocephalia, fossil am- 
phibians’ whose skeletons occur chiefly in the 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks. Most 
amphibians begin life as aquatic tadpole 
_breathing by gills, later metamorphose into 

‘four-legged, lung-breathing “ua living 
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Caudata, newts and sala- - 
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_ of the Roman Empire, including 


. They practised a primitive 


land. Other characteristics of amphibia are: 
told blood, skin without visible 
articulates with the backbone by two bs. 
= evolution the amphibia are 
tween and reptiles. 
condrbark found Bid hos 
and elsewhere. f 


Standing. There were 
numerous other amphitheatres in different parts 
two or three in 

Britain, 


was a large clay vessel used by the 
for wine, fruit, oil, etc. 


evil and much used in former 
times in England, Still common in the East. 


necklet o the: t 
Anzlet, a ro r Ornament worn as a 
_ Charm against 


2 examples: Wal- 
. Baconiana, 
the name given to various Christian 


unscripturs] and insisted on baptising afresh. 
communism and 

true religious reform as involving 
a reform. ‘Their chief prophet, Thomas 


Protestants, committed many 
acts of violence under the cloak of religious 
zeal, bringing discredit on the whole movement, 
which was gradually suppressed. The Men- 
ana (g.v.) were an offshoot of the Ana- 


baptists. 
_ Anabasis, Xenophon’s narrative of the exploits of 


Ana: 


-  & secon 


the Younger against his brother Arta- 
xerxes Of Persia, 401 3.c. The title also of 
the Great's 


when an allusion is applied to illustrate a period 
to which it does not properly belong. To 
represent persons of the 18th century riding in 
Tailway trains would be an obvious anachronisn. 


Anacoluthon is lack of grammatical sequence in 


speaking or writing. 

a large South American snake, power- 
fal, finely marked, and much feared by man and 
animals of its habitat. 


Anesram is a literary exercise which consists in 


using the letters in a given word or phrase to 
forin 4 different word or phrase, 


Ansiogy, a method of argument whereby an in- 


ference is drawn from one sét of facts and ap- 
pe to another to which it has some resem- 
lance, 


Analysis is the process by which a complex thing is 


_ teduced or broken up into its original elements. 

~ Qualitative analysis reveals the presence of 
certain substances, quantitative analysis shows 
those substances in their respective proportions. 
Analysis as applied to Grammar, Mathematics, 
and Logic resolves phrases, propositions, and 
arguments into their separate parts, 

, Public, are chemists officially appointed 
to analyse all such food and drugs as are sub- 
mitted to them by inspectors within their own 
area. Every town of importance bas its public 
analyst, whose work in protecting the public 
against adulteration and impurity is highly 
important. 

is a revolutionary doctrine in opposi- 
- tion to all Jaw and order as enforced by a govern- 
ment. The Greek word anarchy means no 
government, but in modern times it is regarded 
as a.movement towards destroying the tyranny 
of the State and giving fuller play to natural 
economic forces and the principle of mutual 
aid. Proudhon (French) and Bakunin (Russian) 
were exponents of the philosophy. 


Anathema was the Greek term for things dedicated 


to the gods, and in its modern_religious use 
indicates unreserved offerings to God and sacri- 
fice. The idea of destruction and perdition is 

dary meaning, and anathematisation in 
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the Roman Church is the extreme form of 
ao ee 5 za 

chor, an trument used for keeping ships 
Stationary, Great improvements have been 
introduced in recent years, stockless anchors 
being now chiefiy used, consisting of a shank 
and a loose fluke. Lloyds’ rules prescribe the 
number and weight of anchors which must be 
carried by merchant ships. 

Anchorite is a religious person who retires into 
solitude to employ himself with holy thoughts. - 
Among the early Christians, anchorites were 
numerous, but in the Western Church they 
haye been few. Their reputation for wisdom 
and prescience was high, and kings and rulers in 
old days would visit their cells for counsel. An 
anchorite or “ ankret ” was in medisval times 
a source of fame and profit to the monastic house 
Within which he was voluntarily immured.__- 

Anchovy, a fish of the herring family, distinguished 
by its large mouth and projecting snout, plenti- 
ful in the Mediterranean and much esteemed 
when cured, 

ometer, an instrument for measuring the 
strength of the wind. In the,most widely used 
pattern the rotation, about a vertical axis, of a 
group of hemispherical or conical cups gives a 
measure of the total flow of air past the cups, 
various registering devices being employed. 
The Dines anemograph provides a continuous 
record of the variation in both velocity and 
direction; changes of pressure produced in a 
horizontal tube, kept pointing into the wind by 
& vane, cause a float, to which a pen is attached. 
to rise and fall in sympathy with the gusts and 
lulls. The recently devised hot-wire anemo- 
meter, depending upon the changerof electrical 
resistance experienced by a heated wire when 
cooled, enables very gentle air currents to Le 
investigated. 

Aneroid is the kind of barometer which does not 
depend upon atmospheric support of a mercury 
(or other liquid) column. It consists of a 
inetallic box, partially exhausted of air, with a 
corrugated lid which moves with atmospheric 
changes. A lever system maguifies the lid move- 
ments about 200 times and atmospheric pressure 
is read from a dial. The construction of the 
vacuum chamber provides automatic compensa- 
tion for temperature changes. An aneroid baro- 
meter is the basic component of an altimeter. 

Angel, or angel-noble, an English gold coin which 
bore a representation of the Archangel Michael 
in conflict with a dragon. The last English 
noble was coined in the reign of Charles I, 

Angelica, an aromatic plant of the Umbellifers 
order, Angelica officinalis, valuable as a fiavour- 
ing and possessing medicinal properties, In 
olden times supposed to ward off evil fortune. 

Angels, divine messengers or agents communicat- 
ing with or guarding human beings, a concep- 
tion which is included in the Christian and other 
doctrines; and in former times, particularly in 
the Roman Church, special functions were 
accorded to certain angels and archangels, and 
their intercession was constantly appealed to, 

Angelus, a church bell rung in Roman Catholic 
countries, at morn, noon, and sunset, to remind 
the faithful to say their Angelic Salutation. 

Angevin Dynasty includes the Plantagenet kings 
from Henry II. to Richard II,. The name was 
derived from Henry II.’s father, Geoffrey, Count 
of Anjou. 

Angiosperms are plants whose seeds are contained 
in an ovary, as distinct from Gymnosperms, 
the seeds of which are naked. These two 
divisions make up the Phanerogams or Sperma- 
phytes (“seed-bearing plants”). The Anglo- 
sperms are the true flowering plants, which 
number over 200,000. species. 

Angle, a term used to denote the inclination to 
each other of two straight or curvilinear lines. 
Angles are measured. by the degrees of the cir- 
cumference of a circle, which is divided into 360 
equal parts, the angles formed by the lines 
radiating from the centre being proportioned 
to the area of the circumference which the lines 
intercept. A right angle is one of 90°. 

Angles, a northern tribe originally settled in 

chleswig, who with the Saxons and Jutes 
invaded Britain in the 5th century. 

Anglican Communion comprises all the Churches 

_ in communion with the Church of England (i.c., 
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' the ecclesiastical Provinces of Canterbury and 
York), including the Protestant Episcopal 
* Church in the United States of America (8 
' Provinces), The Anglican Communion includes 
* also the Church of Ireland (2 Provinces); the 
' Church in Wales; the Episcopal Church’ in 
~ Scotland; the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon; the Church of the Province 
_ of South Africa; the Church of England in 
Canada (4 Provinces); the Church of England in 
- Australia and Tasmania ‘(4 Provinces and 3 ex- 
»tra-Provincial Dioceses); the Church of the 
~ Province of New Zealand; the Church of the 
» Province of the West Indies; the Chung Hua 
“Sheng Kung Hui (Holy Catholic Church in 
-. China); and the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai (Japan 
_ Holy Catholic Church). All these Churches are 
‘completely autonomous save for the special 
_ provisions of the Establishment in England. 
“In addition, there are some 26 separate dio- 
\ ceses scattered through the werld, which are 
’ directly under the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
All the bishops of the Anglican Communion 
meet every ten years in the Lambeth Confer- 
» ence, over which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by custom presides as primus inter pares. The 
© ©Oonference has no legislative power, but in 
. practice exercises enormous influence. In 
- between these Conferences it is proposed to hold 
- an Anglican Congress (including clergy and laity 
as well as bishops), and the first of these will meet 
» in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in Aug. 1953. 
Angling is not the simple sport it was in the days 
. of Izaak Walton, when the capture of fish with a 
“hook was: a fairly complete description of the 
‘sport. Now rod, line, and hook come into play 
‘in a variety of ways, and scientific methods are 
* adopted. Salmon-fishing isthe angling pastime 
° of the rich, and English and Scottish waters 
_ afford plenty of good sport of this kind. Salmon 
are usually caught with the fly, but many arti- 
ficial Jures are also adopted. Trout are angled 
for much in the. same way, Pike, grayling 
ehub, roach, perch, and other fresh-water, 
‘denizens also provide good sport’ for all, and 
Waltonians are to-day more numerous than 
ever. Some of the best known books on ang- 
' ling are Walton’s Compleat Angler, Francis’s 
Book on Angling, The Scientific Angler, by W.E. 
Hodgson, Trout Fishing and Salmon Fishing, by 
the same author. 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, signed in 1902 and revised 
“in 1905 and 1911, aimed at safeguarding the 
rights of the two countries in India, China, and 
Korea. Suverseded by the Four-Power Pacific 
Treaty (U.8.A., France, British Empire, Japan) 
eae at the Washington Conference, Dec. 


Angora goats are famous for their fine, long silky 
' hair, from which mohair fabrics are made. 
Angstrom unit. Unit of length used for measuring 
wavelengths of light, ultra-violet rays and 
X-rays. It is equal to one-hundredth of a 
millionth of a centimetre. 
Aniline, a well-known product derived from coal 
tar, The name recalls the fact that it was first 
' prepared by distilling indigo (anil is Portuguese 
forindigo), In 1858 Sir W, H, Perkin succeeded 
in producing from aniline a dyestrff to which 
the name of mauve was given, This was the 
first of a long line of aniline dyes. 
alcule is a rather archaic term used to desig- 
nate the minute creatures which are too small 
to be seen except by the aid of the microscope. 
Animal Kingdom. The realm of living things is 
divided into the plant and animal kingdoms, 
whose members obtain energy by fundamentally 
different methods, although it is often difficult 
to say to which kingdom certain lowly organisms 
belong, The animal kingdorn is itself divided 
into a number of! major groups (phyla), the 
largest of which are-: Protozoa, minute organ- 
isms with cellular organisation such as amosba ; 
Coelenterata, including sea-anemones, jelly-fish, 
and corals; Annelida, of which the best-known 
example is the earthworm; Arthropoda, a very 
large group comprising insects, lobsters, spiders, 
etc.; Mollusca, including the snail, the oyster, 


the octopus, ete.; Hchinodermata, starfish and 
‘gea-urchins; | Chordata, animals possessing at 
some stage an’organ called a notochord. The 


Chordata are further divided into two unequal | 


* Broups: Acraniata, comprising such animals as 


_ the lancelet and the sea-squirt; Craniata, 
including all the animals usually known as — 
“vertebrates” because they possess a back- — 
bone. All the other phyla, and the acraniata, — 
may be grouped under the title “invertebrates.” 
There are five classes of vertebrate animals: 
Pisces, fish; Amphibia, animals which, while 
breathing air, are not entirely independent of 
water—such as the frog: Reptilia, snakes, 
lizards, tortoises, etc.; Aves, birds; Mammatia, 
vertebrates which suckle their young. 

Animal Magnetism. (See Hypnosis.) ye 

Animism, a term formerly applied to the doctrine 
of vitalism as propounded by the German 
chemist G. E. Stahl (early 18th century). More 
commonly applied to the belief in the existence 
of a soul and spirit as distinct from matter. 

Anise, an umbelliferous plant growing mostly in 
warm climates, and valued for its fruit, aniseed, 
possessing certain medicinal properties and 
yielding a volatile oil. Highly aromatic and 
used as a condiment for pickles and soups. Ja 

Anna, an Indian coin, one-sixteenth of a rupee. 

Annals, or historical records, were kept by the 
Romans from an early period. Inmoderntimes — 
the term is used to designate any general record 
of events arranged according to years. 

Annates were acknowledgments formerly paid to 
the Pope by way of fee or tax in respect of 
ecclesiastical preferment, and consisted usually 
of a proportion of the income (“ first-fruits ””) of 
the office, Introduced into England in the 

- 13th century; annexed to the Crown under 
Henry VIIM.; transferred to a perpetual fund 
for the benefit of the poorer clergy in 1704, (See 
Queen Anne’s Bounty.) 

Annealing is the process of slow cooling of glass and 
metal substances by which their brittleness is re- 
moved, and they become capable of resisting 
breakage. Some large castings are gradually 
cooled over a period of two or three months. 

** Annual Register,’? a yearly record of political 
and literary events, founded by Edmund Burke 
(as editor) in 1759 and Robert Dorsley, the 
bookseller. é 

Annunciation, Feast of the (March 25), is a church 
festival commemorating the message of the 
incarnation of Christ brought by the angel 
oe to the Virgin Mary, hence the title Lady 


ay. 

Anodyne is a term covering any application for the 
relief of pain, and includes the various opiates, 
quinine, salicylate of soda, and such familiar 
applications as poultices, fomentations, besides 
counter irritants like mustard plasters, aconite, 
chloroform, etc. abaceat 

Anointing is the pouring of censecrated oil upon 
the body as a mark of supreme honour. In 
England it is restricted chiefly to the ceremony 
of the monarch’s coronation, and the spoon with 
which the oil is applied forms part of the 
English regalia, In the Roman Catholic Church 
roi represents the sacrament of extreme 
unction, 

Anomaly is a term used in astronomy for the 
angle measured at the sun betiveen a planet in 
any point of its orbit and the last perihelion. 

There are about 6,000 species of ants, which 
belong to the same order (Hymenoptera) as the 
bees, wasps, and ichneumon flies. They are 
social in habit, living in communities of varying 
size and development. ‘There are three basic 
castes in ants—the females or queens, the 
males, and the workers (the last-named being 
neuter), although specialised forms of workers 
are sometimes found, e.g., the soldiers of the 
harvesting ants. In the communities of those 
8pecies of ants which evolved most recently 
there is a highly complex social life and well- 
developed division of labour. Some species of 
these ants make slaves of other species, stealing 
the cocoons before the adult forms emerge. 
Many ants “milk” greenflies, which they 
protect for their honey-like secretion, and most 
ants’ nests contain many “ guests,” such as 

"beetles and silver fish. Some ants harvest 
grains of corn, and others, from §. America, live 
on fungi which they cultivate in underground 
“mushroom beds.” Tinka h 


| Antarctic Zone, is the region within the ‘parallel of | 


latitude drawn approximately 233° from the 
- South Pole. The Pole was first reached on 
December 14th, 1911, by Captain Amundsen 
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and Sir Artbur Keith. 


eratures down to 3,000 fathoms. 

. There are two families of anteaters, 

Myrmecophagidae and the Manidae. 
Among the former the Great Anteater (Myrme- 
cophaga jubata) is the largest species, about 
_ 18 ft. in length, Qecurring in Central and 8. 
_ America. Only half its size is the Lesser Ant- 
eater (Tamendua tetradactyla); this is found 
in forests of tropical America and Trinidad. 
The Two-toed Anteater (Cyciopes didactylus) 


belongs to northern, South and Central America, 
‘ Trinidad. 


_ tubular mouth with a long sticky tongue. 


Antenne, paired feelers of insects and crusta- 


and These three animals live almost 


- entirely on ants; they are adapted to this diet, 


| having large claws for digging out ants, and a 

e 

_ Manidae are the Sealy Anteaters or Pangolins, 

ga distributed over Africa and the Orient. 

= ees between the two families is that 

first has hair covering the body, the latter 
eae horny scales instead. 


Antelope, a large zoological genus of mammalia, 


mainly deer-like and elegant animals, with 
oe eyes; fleet of foot, and widely dis- 
* tribu 


ceans. In radio, the term “antenna” is 


equivalent to “aerial.” 


Pe lag @ choral composition, with or without 
~ instrumen 


tal accompaniment, usually sung 
efter the third collect in the Church of England 
service. The words are from the Scriptures, 
and the composition may be for solo voices 


_@nly, for full choir,.or for both. Among the 


chief British composers of anthems are Tallis, 
Croft, Boyce, Goss, and Stainer. 


Anthology is the figurative term used to describe 


a selection or collection of literary compositions, 
usually poems or hymns. The first Greek 
y viene ag comprising the choicest pieces by 
Greek classical poets, was compiled by Meleager 
‘about 90 b.c. The Latin Anthology of verse 
from the age of Ennius to about a.p. 1000 was 
-made by Peter Burmann the Younger. 
cite isa hard kind of coal which burns with 
little smoke, and contains about 90 per cent. of 
carbon as against 75-80 per cent. for bituminous 
and gas-coals. Pennsylvania is the largest 
known. anthracite coal region. The next 
largest field is in South Wales. 


Anthropoid, meaning “ resembling man,” is the 


term applied to apes whose structure has most 
similarity to that of man, in particular the 
-epes belonging to the family Simiidae, which 
includes the gibbon, chimpanzee, orang-utan, 
_and gorilla, 


Anthropology is the science of man in general, a 


science which owes much to the researches and 
exposition of Sir E. B. Tylor (1832-1917), J. F. 
Blumenbach (1752-1840), Paul Broca (1824-80), 
The Royal Anthro- 
-pological Justitute is at 21. Bedford Square, 


London, W.C.1. 


~ Anthropometry is the system of human measure- 


. Antibioties.. Chemical substances 
_ living o 


ment invented by M. Bertillon, of the French 
Criminal Department, for purposes of estab- 
lishing identity. One of its important tech- 
niques, the establishing of identity by means of 
finger-prints, is now universally used in criminal 
investigations and for other purposes. 


Anthropomorphisth is the application to the 


Deity of the attributes of man, a form of belief 
which belongs more or less to ‘all religions, for 
the reason that man is incapable of imagining 
beings of a higher form than hisown. The term 
is algo used to describe the habit of some writers 


who explain the actions of animals in terms of 


human motives. 
secreted by 


organisms which kill, or inhibit the 
pe Pepe of bacteria. . Penicillin,. produced by 


species of mouid (the best: known being | Antith 


Eee 


notaiwm), is’ oe most effective 


ic sO far discovere sth ae sige teed is 


Antiseptics. 
is a form of expression’ which deals in 


the oath r eral 

enetal 

iate Syn od.” commonly called the Anti- 

Pee ee ee 
@ reunion in under the name 

the “-United Secession Church. y 


Anti-Christ, the enemy of Christ, by whom he is 


finally to be slain. Many legends connected 
“with Anti-Christ were ‘popular in the mately 


Ages 

Anticlimax is the reverse of climax, introducing 
the-strong point of a story or argument before 
the close instead of reserving it fortheend. 

Anticyclone, a region where barometric pressure is 
greater than thet of its surroundings. Such a 
system is distinguished on weather charts by a 
pattern of isobars, usually circular or oval- 


shaped, enclosing the centre of high “pressure 


where the air is calm. In the remaining areas 
light or moderately strong winds blow spirally. 
outwards, in a clockwise direction in the Nor- 
thern Hemisphere (and in the reverse direction 
in the Southern Hemisphere), in accordance 
with Buys Ballot’s law (an observer with back 
to wind in Northern Hemisphere has lower 
pressure to left; in Southern to right). Over 
the British Isles anticyclonic weather is gener- 
ally quiet and settled, being fair, warm, and 
sunny in summer and either very cold'and often 
foggy or Overcast and gloomy in winter. These 
systems move slowly and sometimes remain 
practically stationary for days at a time, that 
over Siberia being particularly well defined, 
Extensive belts of almost permanent anti- 
cyclones occur in latitudes 30° N; and 30° 8, 

Antilegomena, the books of the New Testament 
which were not accepted as canonical by the 
early Christian churches, though atterwartis 
admitted to equal authority with the* rest. 
These were: The Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of St. James, the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter, the Second and Third Epistles of John, 
the Epistle of St. Jude, and the Apocalypse or 
Revelation of 8t. John. 

Antimony, a crystalline metal of great brittle- 
ness. On being burned, it gives off dense fumes 
of oxide of antimony. Wy itself it is not of 
special utility; but as an alloy for hardening 
other metals, it is much’ used. As an alloy 
with lead for type-metal, and with tin snd 
copper or zine for Britannia-metal, it is of great 
value. Most important antimony ore is stib- 
nite (antimony sulphide). , 4 

Antinomian, name applied to one who believes 
that Christians are not bound to observe the 
“law of God” on the pretext that faith alone is 
sufficient to secure salvation. Luther first used 
the term to describe certain religioniste of bis 
own day who claimed immunity from obedience 
on these grounds. 

Antiphony occurs in connection with psalmody, 
and consists in the alternation of parts by two 
different sets of voices of a choir or congregation, 

Anti-Pope, one chosen by temporal] authority in 
opposition to one canonically elected by the 
cardinals; commonly applied be the popes 
Urban Vi. and Clement VII., who resided at 
Avignon during the Great Schism (1878-1417). 

Anti-Semitism. ‘The persecution of the Jews had 
its origin at the beginning of the Christian 
era, and was, until the 19th century, largely 
conditioned by religious hatred. With the rise 
of Liberalism in Europe, however, the emer- 
gence of the so-called “ Jewish Problem” be- 
came a political weapon in the hands of_re- 
actionary groups and heads of States, Bis- 
marck admitted he found it “a most useful 
tmeans of attecking the progressives’, and the 
pogroms under the Czars afforded means of 
diverting attention from State reforms, 
France in the ’908 a Jew gave his name to one 
of the most bitter political feuds that has 
occurred in any country (Dreyfus case), but the 
Germany of Hitler saw the transformation of 


racial prejudice into a main policy of State, 


with its attendant unprecedented persecutions. 

See Medical Section, 

esis 

. opposites—as contrasting the light with the 
dark, good with evil, and so on—and is often 
resorted to by eminent writers with effect. 
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Antlers are the branched horns of deer, the 
_ branches being called tines. Antlers originate 
a8 outgrowths of the frontal bone, and are 
- usually shed once a year. Except in the rein- 

deer and caribou they are restricted to the male. 

Apaches, a tribe of Red Indians, formerly fero- 
cious, and spread over the Mid-West of America. 
A name pe oie A a set of lawless and 
violent people in Paris. i 

Apatite, a widely distributed mineral, consisting 

~ mainly of phosphate and fiuoride of lime. 

_ Ape, a term applied to the gorilla, chimpanzee, 

. orang-utan, and gibbon—the anthropoid apes. 

_ Aphelion, the point in the orbit of a planet farthest 
from the sun; the opposite of perihelion. 

Aphids, green-flies or plant lice, a numerous 

. species of destructive insects living on roots, 
leaves, and plants. Parthenogenesis (virgin 

_ reproduction) is common among them. 

Apis, the sacred bull worshipped by the ancient 

_ Egyptians; also the scientific name for the bee. 

Apjohnite, a mineral containing much sulphuric 

. acid, occurring in white asbestiform or fibrous 
-mmasses at Lagoa Bay, in South Africa. 

Apocalyptic Number, the mystical number 666, 

. mentioned in the Apocalypse, 

Apocalyptic writings are those which deal with 
revelation and prophecy, more especially the 
Revelation of St. John, 

Apochromatic object glasses are prapared so as 

. to destroy the second residuary spectrum. 

Apocrypha (hidden writings), the books which 
were included in the Septuagint (Greek) and 
Vulgate (Latin) versions of the Old Testament 
‘but excluded from the sacred canon at the 
Reformation by the Protestants on the grounds 
that they were not originally written in Hebrew 
nor regarded as genuine by the Jews. The 
books include; 1 and 2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, 

_ additions to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, 

_ Ecolesiasticus, Baruch, Song of the Three Holy 

hildren, History of Susannah, Bel and the 
Dragon, Prayer of Manasses, 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

_ The term is usually applied to the additions to 

the Old Testament, but there are also numerous 
Christian writings of the same character. 

Apogeo, meaning the greatest distance of the earth 
from any heavenly body, but restricted to the 
fun and moon, . The sun's apogee corresponds 
to the earth’s aphelion, and the moon’s apogee 
is the point in its orbit most remote from the 


earth. 
Apollinarians, followers of. Apollinaris, Bishop 
' of Laodicea, who lived in the 4th century, and 
denied the humanity of Christ, In opposition 
to, Arianism. Condemned as heretics, 

Apostasy is a revolt, by an individual or party, 
from one form of opinions or doctrine to another, 
Julian, the Roman mperor (831-363), brought 
upasa Christian, became converted to paganism, 
and on coming to the throne (861) proclaimed 
religious toleration, Hence his name, Jullan 

_ the Apostate. 

Apostles’ Creed, applied to the most ancient of the 
Church’s statements of its. belief: ‘1 believe 
in God the Father Almighty; and in Jesus 
Christ his only Son our Lord, who was born of 
the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary. . , .” 
later version is used in the Church of England 
at morning and evening prayer, 

Apostolic Council, held at Jerusalem, about 
A.D. 50, presided over by James, to decide 
What the obligations of Christians were to the 
Mosaic Jaw, 

Apostolic Fathers were the immediate disciples 
or followers of the Apostles, especially such as 
have left. writings behind them, including 
ray on Clement, Hermas,. Ignatius, Poly- 
earp, etc, 

Apostolic Succession is the derivation of holy 
orders by an unbroken chain from the Apostles, 
and the succession of the ministry to the 
powers and privileges of the Apostles, 

Apothoosis was the Greek term for the inclusion 
of @ mortal among the Gods. Divine honours 
were accorded to Julius Cesar and Augustus, 

Apparitions, ghosts, phantoms, spectres, regarded 

¥ modern authorities as hallucinations of 
telepathic origin, (See Telepathy.) 

Appeasement Policy.. The name of the policy 
during 1937 and 1988 of yielding to the demands 
of Hitler and Mussolini in the hope that.a point 
would be reached, when the dictators, would 
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co-operate In the maintenance of peace. The 


licy culminated in the Munich Agreemen 
twhich was the subject of much criticism) after 


a series of concessions including the recognition — 


- of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia and the 
German annexation of Austria. The policy 
was finally demonstrated as futile when Hitler 
seized Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. 

Appian Way, the oldest and finest of the Roman 
roads originally laid by Appius Claudius (312 
B.C.) from Sateen, Capua and thence to 
Brundisium . 

Approved Schools: in Britain are schools for the 
training of children and young persons who, 
because of bad environment or parental neglect, 
are guilty of offences or in need of care and pro- 


tection. Governed by the Children and Young — 


Persons Act of 1933. ; 

April, the fourth month of the year, so called from 
Aprilis, to open—the period when vegetation 
opens. 

Apse is a semicircular recess at the east end of the 
choir or chancel of early churches, and vaulted 
over. 

Apteryx or Kiwis, large wingless New Zealand birds 
belonging to the same order as the ostriches. 
Only a vestige of the wing skeleton is present, 
and a few degenerate quill-feathers. The 
males incubate the huge eggs, which are laid 
in a nest-chamber at the end of a burrow. . 

Aquatint is a method of etching on copper, by 
which imitations of drawings in water-colours, 
Indian ink, bistre, and sepia are produced. 

Agueducts are conduits in which water flows or 
is conveyed from one point to another. Most. 
famous builders were. the Romans and the 
oldest Roman aqueduct was that of Appius. 
Claudius, which dates from’ about’ 310 xz.0. 
Among modern aqueducts may be mentioned 
that of Glasgow, which brings water to that 
city from Loch Katrine; that of Manchester, 
which taps _Thirlmere ;: and that of Liverpool, 
With Lake Vrnwy in North Wales as its source. 

Arabesque, the term applied to the elaborate 


decorations introduced into Europe by the- 


Spanish Moors. ‘The arabesques of the Vatican 
galleries, by Raphael, form a splendid example. 

Arabian Nights, a collection of fascinating tales of 
the Orient, of mixed Indian, Persian, Arabic, 
and Egyptian origination, and first made known 
in Europe by Antoine Galland, a French 
Oriental scholar whose original translation was 
called The Thousand and One Nights. 

Arabic Numerals were introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs in the 8th century. They consist 
of the characters, 0, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
after the introduction of printing came’ into 
general use, being much simpler than’ the 
Roman numerals. t 

chnida. A 
spiders, mites, ticks, king crabs, and scorpions. 
nite, a mineral consisting of carbonate of 
lime in a crystalline form, sometimes found pure 
and sometimes mixed with other metals in 
minute quantities. Crumbles to powder under 
heat. First discovered in Aragon, 
ic Languages, the Semitic dialects current in 
Mesopotamia and the regions extending south- 
west from the Euphrates to Palestine from about 
the 12th century 3B.c. until after the rise of 
Islam, when Aramaic was superseded by Arabic, 
Both Aramaic and Greek were spoken in 
Palestine during the time of Christ, te 

Araucaria, a kind of cone-bearing tree of the pine 
family, distributed over various parts of the 
Southern hemisphere. Best known araucaria 
is the monkey-puzzle, A, imbricata, from Chile. 


Arbalast, a steel crossbow set in a shaft of wood . 


and worked 


with a trigger, introduced by the 
Normans. 


Arbor Day, a day devoted to promoting the 
growth of trees. First adopted in Nebraska, 


9 Rooke the movement has spread to all arts 
H e 
Zealand, and to South Australia, In some 

|, parts of England also the idea finds favour. 
Arbor Vite is the name given to the tree-like 
appearance of the cerebellum when it is cut 
through, due to the arrangement of the white 
an Ait ari pied Also the name of a 
me- ng plant o: @ Cy] rder possess- 
ing medicinal virtu fall sph 


ja, a district of Peloponnesus (Morea) whose: 


; 


class of arthropods, including 


American _ Continent, Canada, “New - 
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inhabitants in the days of the Pelasgians were of 
extreme simplicity, and the term has ever since 

to te an idealised country of 


t scales. The 
in the Solenhofen 


Archaism is a rhetorical term, denoting a style of 
composition or discourse of an obsolete or anti- 


Church: the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, called the Primate of al! England, 
= Ao Fen = bishop of York, styled the Primate 
oO! r 

Archimedes’ Principle. When a body is weighed 
in air and then in any fluid, the apparent loss 
in weight is equal to the weight of fluid dis- 
.Diaced. This scientific fact was noted by the 
Syracusan philosopher Archimedes (287-212 


B.C.). 
or the art of building. is of three main 
classes—military, naval, and crvil—the general 
application of the term being to the last named. 
The five leading orders of architecture are the 
Doric, the oldest, of which the best examples 
Were shown in the Greek temples; the Jonic, 
another Greek variety, lighter and more 
decorative, as shown in the Erechtheum at 
Athens; the Corinthian, introduced in the time 
of Alexander the Great, well known by its 
graceful columns and enrichments; the Tuscan, 
which the Romans invented—a solidified Doric; 
and the Composite, which combined the leading 
features of the Jonic and Corinthian. As 
: exemplified in modern times, more especially in 
England, architecture is exceedingly varied in 
form, but between the 6th and 17th centuries 
we get at least six distinctive styles, First, the 
Saxon and Norman; next the Semi-Norman; 
then the Early English or Gothic (of which 
Westminster Abbey and York Minster furnish 


prominent examples); the Decorated English; |: 


the Perpendicular English (15th century): and 
the Debased English (1509 to 1640), During 
the early Stuart period there was the Re- 
naissance style, which obtained a strong foot- 
ing. Then we come to the Queen Anne style, 
which is of a more domestic order; and in 
later times there has been a revival of nearly all 
styles, sometimes in their pure form, but more 
often presenting en adaptation or combination 
of styles. We have more primitive examples 
in the architecture of the earlier nations— 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Etruscan, Persiun, Chinese, 
and Jewish—all possessing more or less in- 
dividuslity of feature, the result partly of local, 
climatic, and other requirements, and also of 
. . some special artistic evolution. 
Arctic Exploration dates from a very remote 
“period, King Alfred relating stories of early 
Polar expeditions, but it was not until the 
16th century that men began to make serious 
attempts to discover either a North-west or 
North-east passage. Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Davis, Chancellor, Baffin, Frobisher, and 
Henry Hudson were the most famous early 
“explorers. The Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers and the Hudson Bay Company were 
promoters of such schemes, and al] through the 
18th century attempts were Wing made to 
penetrate the Polar regions. In 1818 George 
TIL. offered a reward of £20,000 to any one 
who should make the North-west passage, and 
Scoresby, Ross, Parry, and Franklin all became 
associated with Arctie expeditions. Ross and 
Parry went out in 1818, and then came Sir 
John Frankiin’s ill-fated expedition in 1845. 
When Franklin failed io return and no news 
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Polar region 

Mr. Jackson 
discovered a large open sea, and Lieutenant 
Peary in 1902 found it covered with ice, ‘The 
latter rounded the north part of Greenland in 
1900. H.R.H. the Duke of Abruzzi’s expe- 
dition, under Captain Cagni, in 1899 reached 80° 
33°, 22 miles farther north than Nansen, In 
1906 Commander Peary got within 201 miles of 
the Pole. In September, 1909, however, the 
world was startled by the news that Dr, Cook 
(1865-1940), an American explorer, had actually 
reached the Pole, but later evidence did not sub- 
stantiate this. This was followed closely by 
the announcement that Peary had also planted 
the Stars and Stripes at the Pole, and the 
Commander has since published a full descrip- 
tion of his discovery.. Several attempts to 
explore the Polar regions have been made by 
air. Rear-Admiral Richard E. B: 
the North Pole in 1926. The Italian dirigible 
**Ttalia ” was lost in an attempt in 1928, and 
Sir Hubert Wilkins flew over the North Pole 
about the same time. Captain Amundsen get 
out in a seaplane in June 1928 to try to dis- 
cover the “ Italia,” but though most of the 
crew of the “ Italia” were eventually found, 
Aniundsen was never heard of again. In 
1937 Prof. J. Schmidt and four fellow Russians 
landed by plane on an ice-floe near the North 
Pole to investigate meteorological and magnetic 
conditions, temperatures, and movements of 
water, etc. 

Arenacious Rocks, the rocks composed of grains of 
sand, chiefly sandstones; quartz, and felspar 
being the most abundant minerals in these rocks. 

Argali, a kind of wild sheep found in Siberia, 

Argillaceous Rocks are a sedimentary group, in- 
cluding the shales and clays, 

Argon, a chemical element discovered by Rayleigh 
and Ramsay in 1894 in air, Argon is used for 
filling gas-filled metal filament electric laraps. 
In gas discharge tube it glows brightly, as does 
neon, but the colour of the discharge is blue 
instead of red. 

Aria, a song consisting of a firet part, a second 
part, and a repetition of the first part. Songs 
of this type commonly occur in 18th-century 
operasand oratoricg. The term has been loosely 
extended to cover airs rendered solo by principal 
characters in opera. . 

» 60 called after Arius of Alexandria, who 
denied Christ’s divinity. The doctrine was 
condemned at the Councils of Nicwa (325) and 
Constantinople (381). ‘ 

Aries, the Ram, the first of the signs of the 


Zodiac, 

Arithmetic, the branch of mathematics that deals 
with numerical calculation as in counting, 
measuring, weighing. The early civilisations 
used simple arithmetic for commercial pur- 
poses, employing symbols and later letters of 
the alphabet as numerals. When Arabic 
numerals replaced the Roman in the 9th century 
it meant a great step forward and led to rapid 
developments—the invention of logarithms, 
slide-rule, calculating machines. 

Ark of the Covenant was the sacred chest, over- 
Jaid. with gold, which occupied the inner 
sanctum of the Temple, and symbolised God's 
eovenant with his people. 

nish, the naval expedition fitted out 


Armada, Sp: 
by Philip Il. of Spain in 1588 against England, 


commanded by the Duke of Medina Sidonis. 
, It comprised 129 ships, was manned by 8,000 
sailors and carried 19,000 soldiers and more than 
2,000 cannon, Against this formidable force 


‘d flew to, 
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_ ) Blizabeth had only 80 ships, manned by 9,000 


sailors, under Lord Howard of Effingham, under 
’ whom served Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. 
‘The British Fleet awaited the Armada off 
’ Plymouth, and at Tilbury there was a con- 
' siderable defensive land force under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Leicester. On July 19 the 
ships of the Armada were sighted off the Lizard, 
disposed in a crescent seven miles long from 
‘horntohorn. The excellent manceuyring of the 
English, their fire-ships, and a gale from the 
“N.W. combined so effectively to cripple the 
“Spanish ships that the Armada was scattered 
‘in confusion, a very small remnant contriving 
to reach home via the North of Scotland. It 
was impossible to embark the army of Parma 
waiting in the Netherlands. Elizabeth had a 
‘medal struck bearing in Latin the inscription, 
“God blew, and they were scattered.” 


» Armadillo, a genus of animals related to the sloths 


and ant-eaters, belonging to South America, 
and carrying a hard bony covering over the 
back, under which the animal can completely 
“ eonceal itself when attacked, rolling itself up 
like a hedgehog. . a 
Armageddon, according to the Revelation of St. 
John, the great battle in which the last con- 
flict between good and evil is to be fought. 
Armature, the portion of an electrical dynamo 
‘or motor consisting of wire coils so wound as 
to give in the former a current when rotated : 
in the latter to give torque when current passes 
' through the armature winding. ; 
Armillary Sphere, an early form of astronomical 
apparatus with a number of circles representing 
‘equator, meridian, ecliptic, etc. Used by 
Hipparchus and Ptolomy and up to the time of 
'Tycho Brahe for determining the position of 


.. the stars. 


Arminianism, the doctrine of Arminius, originally 

“Jakob Harmensen (1560-1609) of Holland, a 
devout Christian who opposed Calvinism and 
‘the doctrine of predestination. In England a 
‘modified Arminianism became the theology of 
. Wesleyan Methodism. 

Armistice, a temporary truce or a complete 
cessation of hostilities by agreement of both 
sides at war. Armistice Day, November 11, 
was kept as anniversary of the armistice that 

- ended the first world war, It has been replaced 
by Remembrance Day, the Sunday before 
November 11. A special service is held at the 
Cenotaph, Whitehall, London, on that day and 

_ ab the tomb of the Unknown Warrior in West- 
minster Albey. 

Armour, protective covering worn by those en- 
‘gaged in military pursuits, and consisting of a 
‘great variety of pieces and matertal, from hau- 
berks of mail to a complete panoply of plate. 

Army. A considerable force, armed and organised 
for war, ‘The first Bnglish soldiers were feudal 
levies : these, under Alfred the Great, repulsed 
the Danes. Following the Norman conquest, the 
mailed horseman became the chief factor in 
war, but during the Hundred Years’ War with 

_ France, especially at Crécy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court, the British bowmen and men-at-arms 
‘re-established the prestige of the foot soldier. 
These forerunners of our modern infantry were 
either mercenaries, paid by the King, or served 
in free companies, raised and commanded by 
wealthy knights, Compared with the Royal 
Navy, the British Army has been a Cinderella 
‘bervice, neglected except when needed to fight. 
After winning the Civil War and fighting well on 
the Continent, Cromwell’s New Model Army was 
disbanded, but from it sprang a. small regular 
force. In 1689 the Army was put under the 
control of Parliament and became a con- 
stitutional force. Its role in war has been 
either to fight, with allies, against the armies of 
Continental powers or to undertake campaigns 
within the Empire. Of the latter, the conquests 
of India and Canada were bright chapters in 
the Army’s history, the defeats in America a 
dark one. Under Marlborough, the British 


y made a Huropean reputation in the wars. 


of Queen Anne’s reign, After the Peninsular 
and Waterloo campaigns, under Wellington, the 
regular army's strength was raised from 20,000 
to 80,000, but the outbreak of the Crimea War, 
in 1854, found it ill-equipped, Notable reforms 
introduced by Cardwell (Secretary of State 
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regiments, generally in two battalions, one 
to serve abroad and one at home. Neverthe- 
less, the Boer War (1899-1902) was only won 
with difficulty after severe early reverses: 

the first world ‘war, thanks mainly to 
the reforms of Haldane (appointed Secretary of 
State in 1906), the British Expeditionary Force 
held its own against far better armed German 
forces until the Territorials came into action, 
followed by two million volunteers of Kitchener’s 
new armies, e cost was heavy: out of 
100,000 men who went to France in August, 
1914, 90,000 became casualties. For most of 
this war the Western front was locked in a 
stalemate of trench warfare, interrupted by 
battles in which the appallingly high casualties 
were out‘Of all proportion to the resulis achieved. 
After Loos, 1915, French was replaced as 
Commandet-in-Chief by Haig, who remained 
in cominand of the B.E.F. until victory was 
achieved by the British, French, and American 
armies, under the supreme command of Foch. 
In between the world wars the Army was once 
again neglected, and in 1940 the B.E.F., under 
Gort, had not the numbers, weapons, or training 
to withstand the blitzkrieg thrusts of the German 
panzer columns, After most of the B.E.F. 
had been miraculously rescued from Dunkirk, 
new armies were equipped and trained in 
Britain. The Royal Armoured Corps was 
greatly enlarged and the Army Air Corps 
formed, with parachute and glider pilot regi- 
ments. This took time, and the year 1942 wasa 
disastrous one. The Japanese overran Malaya, 
capturing 80,000 British and Indian troops at 
Singapore and Burma, In the Western Desert 
the army which, under both Wavell and Auchin- 
leck, had advanced into Libya and then retired, 
was beaten back by Rommel and Egypt cad 
threatened. The tide turned with the appoint- 
ments of Alexander as C-in-C., and Montgomery 
as commander of the Highth Army. After the 
great victory at El Alamein, in October, 1942, 
the army swept on to Tunis, and joined with the 
Americans in the capture of Sicily and the 
invasion of Italy. Under the supreme com- 
mand of Eisenhower, the British 2ist Army 
Group (Montgomery), landed in Normandy in 
June, 1944, held the main German armour in 
flerce fighting at Caen, helped the Americans to 
break Rundstedt’s Ardennes offensive and in 
March, 1945, crossed the Rhine, to join up with 
the Russians two months later, First saving 
India from invasion, the Fourteenth Army 
(Slim) defeated the Japanese in Burma. Con- 
scription was continued for the post-war regular 
army and volunteers were alsosought, Pay was 
increased and general conditions of service im- 
proved, The Cardwell system of linked batta- 
lions having proved too rigid for modern require- 
ments, infantry regiments were organised in 
fifteen groups, based on territorial or traditional 
affinities. On January 1, 1947, the Territorial 
army was reconstituted so as to provide this 
country’s anti-aircraft artillery, furnish various 
units not essential to the regular army in peace- 
time but immediately required in war, and form 
the basis on which our armies would expand in 
war. Men called up for two years’ service in the 
regular army are subsequently posted to the 
Territorial Army or Supplementary Reserve 
for 3} years’ Reserve Service. 


Arpeggio, a chord whose notes are not played 


together but in ascending or 


L descending 
Sequence, as on a harp. 


Arrowroot, obtained from the rhizomes of the 


tropical maranta. It provides a pure starch 
food, suitable for invalids. 


Arsenic, a metallic element, of a crystalline and 


brittle nature, usually met with as a constituent 
of other minerals, sometimes by itself. . Its com- 
pounds are very poisonous, . Lead arsenate is a 
powerful insecticide used for spraying fruit trees. 
Wells take their name from Artois in 
France, where the first wells of this kind were 
constructed in 1126. They are to, be found 
only when a water-bearing bed is sandwiched 
between two impervious beds. When a boring 
is made to the lower part of the bed, the pressure 
of water is sufficient to cause the water to over- — 


flow at the surface, Artesian wells were known 


to ancient Egypt and China, and have existed 3 
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the chalk about 400 ft. At Passy, near Paris, 
_ there is an well 1,923 ft. deep, and at 


one 3,343 ft. deep; and on kareeees “> b rue 
x } " 3 e ee 0. 
3 Springleigh) reaches the depth of 7,009 ft. 


Arthur’s Seat, a hill of volcanic origin, 823 ft. high, 


_ dominating Hol P to th 
Edinborgke yrood Park, e south-east of 


Articles. The Siz Articles are those contained in 


Attillery, 
_ implements of war employed therein; and the 


“am Act of Henry VIII. and were of Roman 


Catholic origin. The Thirty-Nine Artieles 
drawp up in 1563 comprise the doctrines of the 

. Anglican Established Church, and must be 
subscribed to by all taking holy orders therein. 

, the science and art of gunnery; the 


_ men constituting the nrilitary corps in charge of 


the artillery equipments of an army and trained 
to their use. In the British Army the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery is divided into the three 
branches of Field, which includes field, moun- 
tain, anti-tank, medium and heavy artillery, 
anti-aircraft, and coast artillery. The tradi- 


_ _ Honal headquarters of the Regiment is at Wool- 


. The weapons of Artillery during the 
second world war showed great development, 
particularily in high-velocity anti-tank guns. 
Rockets were introduced as an artillery weapon 
both for anti-aircraft defence and in the ground 
to ground role. The importance of massed 
artillery fire as a battle-winning factor was 
demonstrated on many occasions. With the 
exception of a few mountain artillery regiments 


all artillery units are now fully mechanised. 


Arts Council of Great Britain. Founded during 


the war to assist in maintaining the art of the 
theatre. With a sum allotted by the Treasury, 
the Council supported small companies which 
would have been forced to close by war con- 
ditions. As a result companies presented plays 
by Shakespeare, Ibsen and Shaw in rural and 
industrial areas which had never been visited by 
. getors. Moreover, the Theatre Royal, Bristol, 


_ one of the oldest and most beautiful playhouses 


fin the country, was saved. It was at first 


known as the Council for Encouragement of 


Music and the Arts (C.E.M.A.). 


. Arum, a genus of plants of the Aracem order, of 


Arundel 


which there is but one British species, the wake- 
robin or cuckoo-pint, sometimes also styled 
_“ Lords and Ladies.” Its pointed leaves and 
spikes of scarlet berries are familiar hedgerow 
objects. ‘The latter are poisonous. The starch 
_4n the tuber was formerly used as food under 
the name “‘ Portland arrowroot.” 
Marbles, a collection of ancient Greek 
sculptures fermed by Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, in the 17th century and presented to 
Oxford University by his grandson, Henry 


‘Howard, who became Duke of Norfolk. 
Aryan is a term used to denote the lingual and 


. dwelt among the Pamirs at a period of remote, 


ethnological groups otherwise known as Indo- 
Buropean or Indo-Germanic. Comprises two 
‘branches, Western or European, and Eastern or 
“Armenian, The Aryan languages show com- 
mon origin by their vocabulary, syntax, and in- 
fiexions. The word Aryan, derived from the San- 
. skrit, means an “ honourable lord of the soil”: 


the nearest to the parent tongue is Sanskrit, 


and the chief divisions in Europe are the Teu- 
‘tonic, Romance, Slav, and Celtic. The Turks, 
‘Magyars, Basques, and Finns are non-Aryan. 
°The common ancestors of the Aryan groups 


antiquity. 


 Asafetida, a well-known drug made from the juice 


- 5 rm (sist Ed.) ee 


of plants of the Ferula genus of the Umbellifere 
‘order, Tas a very. offensive odour. The drug 
is obtained as a gum produced when the roots 
are notched and the escaping juice is collected. 


” Formerly used by doctors to help cure hysteria 


Asbestos, a fibrous mineral, which is 


_ garments for firemen, 


‘and neurosis. 

S fireproof. 
“Mined in Canada, Corsica, Hungary, Russia, 
-New 8. Wales, Cyprus. Woven into fireproot 
gloves for ae a - en. 
Used for lagging steam pipes and boilers. 
Asbestos board is used in building trade. 


Assumption of the Virgin. 


y f the 
The ides passed into Christianity, 
and from celibacy and abstinence was carried 
to great lengths in the way of self-mutilation 
and even torture. Monasticism was one of its 
manifestations, x 
« Races are an annual fashionable function 
dating from 1711 and taking place on Ascot 
Heath, only six miles from Windsor, in June. 
Have always had royal patronage. | The course 
is nearly two miles long. eS Ves 
Asdic, echo-sounding instrument, used in ships 
to detect underwater objects, for instance, U- 
boats, wrecks, shoals of fish, ete. : 


Asgard, the Heaven of the Scandinavian mytho- 


logy. ; 
Ash, a familiar tree of the olive family, remarkable 


for its thick foliage and height of growth; 


height, 50-80 ft. Is a ‘valuable timber tree, 
tough and elastic, and largely used for wheels. 
The fiowers appear before the leaves, pollina- 
tion being by wind. The seeds are winged 
and wind-distributed. The weeping ash trees 
have all been propagated through cuttings 
from a single tree that appeared as a sport at 
Wimpole in Cambridgeshire: Set 

Askburton Treaty was signed between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1842 and settled 
the north-east boundary dispute by & com- 
promise line between Maine and a. 

“ Ashes, the,” the symbol which distinguishes the 
winning cricket team in the biennial test 
matches between England and Australia, and 
consisting of the ashes of a cricket ball. =| 

Ashilar, a term designating the flat dressed stone as 
prepared for building use. ‘ neal 

Ash Wednesday, first day of Lent, on which ashes 
are sprinkled on the head as sign of penitence 
under an injunction of Pope Gregory the Great 
in the 6th century. " 

Asmodeus, a demon whose story appears in the 
apocryphal book of Tobit, and figures fre- 
quently in Jewish traditions. Asmodeus is 
er figure in Le Sage’s Le Diable 

Azp, a small poisonous snake, often mentioned in 
ancient literature and traditionally supposed to 
have been used by Cleopatra in killing herself. 
It is probably the Egyptian Horned Viper 
(Ceras‘es). 

Asparagus was a favourite vegetable with the 
ancient Romans, and is much prized to-day. 
Possesses a perennial rhizome which yields the 
edible stalks every spring. 

Asphalt is the name given to a variety of bitu- 
tiinous substances that (1) occur naturally 
or (2) from the residue after petroleum dis- 
tillation. Is largely used, mixed with sand, 
granite chips, etc., for making road surfaces. 
The ancient Egyptians used it for embalming, 
and the Babylonians made wells of It. Trinidad, 
the Rhéne Valley, the Dead Sea, and many 
other places yield asphalt. : 

Assassination, treacherous murder for political 
ends, usually of a ruler or distinguished person. 
Among the most famous assassinations of his- 
tory were: Julins Caesar, 44 B.0.;. Thomas & 
Becket, 1170; David Rizzio, 1566; William 
the Silent, 1584; Henry IV. of France, 1610: 
Jean Paul Marat, 1793; Abraham Lincoln, 
1865; Alexander II. of Russia, 1881 ; Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria, 1914; Dr. Doll- 
fuss, 1934; King Alexander of Yugoslavia, 
1934; Leo Trotsky, 1940; Mahatma Gandhi, 
1948; King Abdullah of Jordan, 1951. 4 

The Roman Catholic 
belief, that the Blessed Virgin ascended bodily 


to heaven after her death, was proclaimed by ~ 


the Pope towards the end of 1950. It is now, 
therefore, binding on all Catholics under pain 
of anathema and the guilt of mortal sin. 
Protestants are liable to make the mistake of 
supposing that such dogmas are new additions 
to the faith invented by the Pope of the 
moment. According to Catholic doctrine, no 
addition can be made to the “ faith once de- 
livered to the saints,” and every dogma is 
justified by reference to Bible texts and the 
‘traditions of the Church) Both Eastern and 
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Western Churches have been. permitted to 


believe in the Assumption of the Virgin for over | 


_& thousand ‘years, and the new dogma merely 
clarifies the old belief and makes it binding 
- on the faithful. Nevertheless, 
been a good many misgivings, even among 
Catholics, about the wisdom of proclaiming the 
_ dogma at the present time. * ; 
Asteroids were unknown until the discovery of 
Ceres by Piazzi in 1801; at present about 
1,500 are catalogued, the application of photo- 
graphy since 1891 being responsible for the 
great majority. Most of these planetoids or 
- minor planets are mere celestial footballs, most 
having a diameter of well under 50 miles. The 
four largest, asteroids are Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, 
and Juno; respectively 480, 306, 241, and 121 
miles in diameter. 


Astrakhan, the curled wool of a species of black 


sheep native to the Russian province of Astra- 


al, } 
Astrolabe, a medieval scientific instrument for 
taking altitudes, observing the sun by day and 
‘the stars by night, and used for telling the time 
and finding the latitude. Used by the ancient 
Greeks, later by the Arabs and Persians, and 
introduced into Europe by way of Spain in the 
14th century. Chaucer is said to have sent his 
son Lois, a ten-year-old student. at Oxford, an 
astrolabe with a treatise on its use in 1391, 
Astrology, an ancient superstition which pre- 
_yailed among the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
. truscans and. hada powerful influence in 
Europe of the Middle Ages, though not so much 
upon the Greeks. Professes to foretell events 
from the position of the stars and planets and 
studies the occult influence on human affairs. 
Formerly astrology had two branches—judicial 
astrology, the study of the supposed influence 
of the stars on human destiny, and natural 


e astrology, dealing with calculation of move- 


ments of heavenly bodies, time, tides, eclipses, 
etc., out of which grew the science of astronomy. 

Astronomy, the oldest and one of the most 

_ fascinating, of sciences, was in early times 
associated with astrology, but by a long series 
_of observations and mathematical calculations 
& gradual Imowledge of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies grew up, and it now ranks as 

/one of the positive sciences, Pythagoras (520 
8,0.) understood the revolution of the earth upon 
its axis, but it was not until two thousand 
years later that his theory gained. general 
acceptance, when the keen and spacious minds, 
first of Copernicus, and then of Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo, demonstrated the truth of the 
Pythagorean theory. With the setting forth of 
the Copernican system, astronomy was placed 
on # sure foundation, and the movements of the 
planets began to be more clearly comprehended. 
Naturally there was much that was crude and 
imperfectly defined in the system of Copernicus, 
but it was a working basis, and the studies of 
‘Kepler and Galileo, making their observations 

_ with the telescope, resulted in an immense in- 
crease of astronomical knowledge. Newton, to 
whom we owe the discovery of the law of gravi- 

tation, the improvement of the telescope, and 
many other discoveries, placed physical as- 
tronomy on well-defined lines. Halley, Laplace, 
Herschel, and other eminent astronomers also 
rat a to the further comprehension of the 
science, 

Astrophysics, a branch of astronomy concemed 
with the physical nature and constitution of 
celestial bodies. Since the second half of the 
19th century the application of spectroscopy 
and photometry has been responsible for the 
great advance in this branch of science. 

Atavism, the “throw back’ to remote. ances- 
tral characteristics, observed in all forms of 
animal life. 

Athanasian Creed, one of the three ancient creeds 
of the Christian Church, often referred to as the 
Quicunque Vult, is a statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and though 
named after St. Athanasius, the view is now 
Widely held that it is the work of St. Ambrose 
eee, (See also Apostles’ Creed and Nicene 


reed. 

Atheism is the denial of the divine, and it assumes 
three forms—denial of the existence of God, 
denial that God has been proved to exist, and 
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Athletics are such sports as r 
there have | 


Athodyd, also 


* and the movement of air masses, 
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pester of the possibility of knowing of divine 
existence, i “ 
running, walling, 
jumping, wrestling, boxing, weight-putting, 
hammer-, javelin-, and discus-thro ng, 
most of these forms of physical exercise being 
popular in ancient Greece and Rome and in- 
dulged in at the Olympic Games in Athens from 
early times, They were revived in 1896, when 
an_ International Championship was held at 
Athens, and except during the periods of the 
first and second world wars, have been held 
in different countries every four years. In 
co-operation with the Universities and Schools; 
championship meetings are organised by the 
Amateur Athletic Association. 
called “‘ Ramjet’ or “ Pro- 
pulsive Duct.” This can be considered as an 
extremely simple gas-turbine engine, without 
any rotating parts. A power plant with great 
possibilities for high-speed aerial flight, it 
consists of a diffuser, combustion chamber, 
and exhaust chamber and its thrust results 
from the fact that the gases leaving the athodyd 
ae a higher velocity than the gases entering 


t. 
Atlantic Charter. A document of eight points 


drawn up by Mr. Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt on a man-o’-war in the 
Atlantic in August, 1941. Although a very 
important document, since it declared the in- 
tentions of Britain and U.S.A., it remained 
informal and was not in fact: signed (to ab- 
Viate necessity for approval by the U.S.A. 
Senate). The eight points were briefly on 
the following subjects: (1) No aggrandise- 
ment; (2) No territorial changes without wishes 
of the people; (3) Restoration of self-govern- 
ment to those deprived of it; (4) Access to trade 


and raw material by all peoples; (5) Improve-. 


ment of labour standards and social security : 
(6) Freedom from fear and want: (7) Right to 
traverse high seas without hindrance; (8) 
Disarmament of aggressor nations pending a 
permanent system of general security, 


Atlantic Pact. . See A Citizen’s Guide. 
Atlantic Reco: 


rds. The first crossing of. the 
Atlantic by Columbus in 1492 took 70. days, 
while the first crossing by steam-boat in 1883 
was made in 17 days. In August 1987 the 
great French liner Normandie made the erossing 
in 3 days 23 hours 2 minutes, This record was 
beaten by the Queen Mary the following year, 
and in 1988 she made the crossing in 8 days 
20 hours 42 minutes. The first flight was 
made in 1919 by Sir John Alcock and Sir A. W. 
Brown in a Vickers-Vimy biplane from New- 
foundland to Ireland (1,890 miles) in 16 hours. 
The first solo flight was made in 1927 by Charles 
A. Lindbergh from New York to Paris. ‘The 
first airship to cross from Scotland to. New. 
York was the British R.384, The first regular 
penennent flight was made by the Diwie Clipper 
n 1939, 


Atmosphere is the gaseous envelope of the earth, 


and consists of a mixture of gases (see Air) and 
water vapour, the variability of the latter being 
of great importance meteorologically, At levels 
accessible to measurement there is no appreciable 
change in the'relativye proportions of the gases, 
but the greatest part of the ozone would seem 
to oceur in a layer 15-25 miles above the earth’s 
surface. ‘The lower level of the atmosphere up 
to a height of about.7 miles (6 miles at the 
Poles and 10 miles atthe Equator) is known as 
the troposphere, and it is in this region that 
nearly all weather phenomena occur, .'This is 
the region of most interest to the forecaster 
studying temperature, humidity, wind-speeds, 
Temperature 
falls with height at about 3° F. per 1,000 ft. 
The tropopause is the. boundary between the 
troposphere and the stratosphere. ratu 
varies little in the lower levels of this region + it 
is mainly cloudless, and has no vertical currents, 
Strangely enough, the lowest temperatures of 
the atmosphere are to be found not at the 
Poles, but/at about 11 miles above the Equator, 
where a temperature as low as — 110° F. 

been recorded! The thickness of the strato- 
sphere is not, known exactly, but temperatures 
begin, to rise at about 20-25 miles from the 
earth’s surface at about the same rate as they 
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"fall in the troposphere, owing, it is thought, to 
the absorption of solar radiation by the So 
fan ear of > meee awe = Te- 
_ spheric air is extremely” dry. "Th cae 


f osph 

extending to 300 miles from the earth’s > 
and con’ the Heaviside layer (at about 
60-70 miles) and the Appleton layer (at about 
120-200 miles); it is in this region that the 


h reception at 
; the centre of 
the disturbance. location of atmospherics 
with the aid of radio direction-finding methods 
gives warning of the approach of thunderstorms. 


Atom, the smallest unit of an element which 


can take part in a chemical reaction. Prior to 
the discovery of radioactivity by Becquerel in 
1896 the atom was looked upon as something 
hard and solid like a billiard ball. 
also thought to be indivisible. 


It was 
This concept 


_ was replaced by the Rutherford—Bohr atom, 
roposed 


Pp in the second decade of the 20th 


_. eentury. According to this hypothesis the 


- = 


_. the planets revolving around it. 


atom resembles a miniature solar system, the 


would be largely empty space: if the nucleus 
‘is enlarged a million million times to the size 
of a pea, then the volume of the whole atom 
eould be about that of the Albert Hall. The 
nucleus itself has a composite structure, being 
built of protons and neutrons. The simplest 
atom is that of hydrogen, with a single electron 
and a nucleus consisting of a single proton. 
Biggest naturally-occurring atom is nraninm 
atom with 92 protons in the nucleus. 


Atomic Bomb, this weapon was the result of 


the concerted efforts of a team of scientists 
during the impelling urgency of the second 
world war. They succeeded in releasing an 
explosive discharge of atomic energy by the 
fission process. The vast sums and resources 
necessary for the production of the bomb 
determined the U.S.A. as the country of its 
origin. The first bomb was discharged on test 
in New Mexico (16.7.45), when the effects of 
blast, heat, and radiation were measured. Its 
use on Hiroshima (5.8.45) and Nagasaki 
(9.8.45) was a main cause of the collapse of 
Japanese opposition in the Far East. Further 
tests of the bomb were made in the Pacific 
by the U.S. Government in the summer of 1946 
to determine the effect, inter alia, on naval 
armament. In an atomic bomb pieces of 


- uranium 235 or plutonium are brought together 


Atomic Number. 


until a critical size is exceeded, when an un- 
controllable chain reaction is set up. The 
amount of uranium or plutonium required for 
an atomic explosion has not been published ; 
it is said not to be greater than the size of a 
meion. The energy released in the fission of 
1 kilogram of uranium is about equivalent to 
that involved in the explosion of 20,000 tons 
of T.N.T. A development of the atomic bomb 
is the so-called hydrogen bomb, a super-bomb 
which would release several times the energy of 
a uranium bomb of equivalent weight. Unlike 
the ‘‘ fission’? bomb, however, there is said 
to be no severe limitation on the size that could 
be manufactured. 

The number of protons in the 
nucleus of the atom, positively charged, equal- 
ling and balancing the number of surrounding 
electrons, negatively charged, is called the 
atomie number. (See p. 746.) 


Atomic Pile, an apparatus containing a fissionable 


Z 
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- plutonium for atomic bombs, 


element and a moderator, such as heavy water 
or graphite, in which a self-sustaining fission 
process proceeds at a controllable rate. The 
first atomic pile, constructed on a squash court 
at Chicago, was operated for the first time on 
December 2, 1942, under the direction of Dr. 
Enrico Fermi. The pile contained 12,400 Ib. 


of uranium. The object of the bigger piles 


war-was to make 
n ombs, In the future 
the greatest use for atomic piles will probably 
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connection with electric power-stations, 
roducing power formerly derived 
eoal or tapping the energy of 


“the piles 
‘falling wate 
water. 
el ‘ it relative to th 
lemen: ive e 
hydrogen. be 


(See p. 746.) 
(See Cyclotron.) i 
Atrium was the central court of a Roman house, 
uncovered in the centre, usually with a marble 
tank (impluvium) beneath the opening into 
which rain could fall. i 


Attainder is a term for the taint that attaches toa 


person or to his estate after he has been con- 
victed of treason or felony and sentenced to 
death or outlawed. Since 1870 no forfeiture 
results from conviction for treason ‘or felony. 
A bill of attainder is a legislative act. which in- 
flicts the consequences of attainder upon ae 
person without a judicial trial. 6 
Attar of 
and obtained from the fresh flowers of Rosa 
owe grown in Bulgaria, Anatolia, France, 
and 


cause it was his “Jucky”’ month. ~~ 
Auk, Great is the name given to a genus of swim- 


century. The last records of Great Auks' 


(Waterford Harbour). 
perate region of the North Atlantic, and’ bred 
largely on St. Kilda. It used to be as abundant 
as the guillemot is to-day. The female laid 
only one egg a year. Related to the Great Auk 
are the guillemots, razor-bills, and puffins. 
Anulic Council, a supreme court of the Holy Roman 
Empire, established by Maximilian L., in 1501. 
Aurora Borealis or Northern Lights, visible in 
London on seven nights a year on the average, 
but increasingly so farther north, ¢.g., observed 
in the Shetlands about one night in every four. 
The zone of maximum frequency surrounds the 
north magnetic pole and includes Greenland, 
northern Canada, and the north coast of Alaska. 
Auroral displays may take several forms (dawn- 
like glow, often with rays streaming upward, cur- 
tain, and corona of rays radiating from a point 
high in the sky), sometimes changing rapidly 
with pulsating effects. ‘The aurora is an elec- 
trical discharge at great heights, the agent 
responsible arising in the sun, and is generally 
accompanied by magnetic storms, 
Austerlitz, Battle of, was fought near Brinn, fn 
Moravia, on December 2, 1805, when Napoleon 
defeated the Russians and Austrians under 
Kutuzon. 
Auto-da-Fé, or Act of Faith, was the ceremony 
connected with the execution of heretics under 


the Inquisition of Spain and Portugal, the per- 


sons condemned being burned alive. The 
and court generally attended in state. 

Autonomy denotes the right of self-government, 
and was first used in reference to the munici- 
palities of ancient Greece, where the right of 
separate government was allowed. 

Autumn, the third season of the year, begins with 
the autumnal equinox about September 22, 
and ends on December 21, but the term ts 
generally understood as covering the period 
between the middle of August and the middle 
of November. 

Auxins, substances which regulate the growth 
of plants; also called ‘plant hormones.” 
Auxin preparations are finding practical use: 
¢.9., to promote root formation in cuttings, to 
prevent premature dropping of apples and pears. 

Avalanches are of four kinds. (1) Powdery ava- 
lanches consisting of snow which has becomé 
loose and dry from long frost. 
avalanches, which are loosened by Spring, but 
being on a gentle slope, creep down slowly by 
the force of their own weight. (3) Glacier 
avalanches, masses of ice which split off in sum- 
mer with a great noise, and go tearing down a 
precipice to be smashed to pieces at the bottom. 
(4) The real avalanches of huge accumulations 
of snow, Which sre hurled over almost perpen- 
dicular walls of rock into the valleys beneath. 

Avalon is the earthly paradise of Celtio mythology. 

Aventine, one of the seven hills of Rome. 


, the weight of an atom of an 


an essential oi] used in perfumery 


ashmir. 
August, named after the Emperor Augustus, be- — 
ming birds which became extinct in the 19th 


being 
captured alive were 1822 (St. Kilda) and 1834 
it lived in the tem- 


(2) Creeping 
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Avernus, a lake in Italy whose vapours were sup- 


. posed to be fatal to birds, and whose sides were so 
“det hes Aoabis sash dinchned the eienete Aneta, 


Avesta, the title of the sacred books of the Parsees. 


_ Axe, one of the first tools devised by primitive man 


_ inall parts of the;world. Axes of stone, bronze, 
» and rough iron have been found in the geological 
strata, © ; j : 
Axiom, a statement of general truth which admits 
of no dispute. 
Azrael, the angel of death of the Turks and Arabs. 


Aztecs, the name of a native and powerful race 


found in Mexico when the Spaniards first dis- 
covered. that country, and with difficulty 
» subdued. . 
Azymite, an ecclesiastical term denoting such as 
© insist on the use of unleavened bread in the 
» administration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
_, Supper, . 
, B 


Baal, the god of the sun, and meaning lord, or 
<omaster, was worshipped by the ancient Chal- 
deans, Phoenicians, and Assyrians, and enters 

. into the composition. of many Semitic names : 
Jezebel, Hannibal, Beelzebub, Baalbek. 

Babel, Tower of, described in Gen. xi. 9, the 
erection of which led to the confusion of 
tongues. 

Babiroussa, a ferocious wild pig, nativeof the 
Celebes, sometimes called the horned-hog, 

' from the fact'that the long upper tusks, growing 
upwards, pierce. the upper lip and curve back- 

' wards like the horns of some. of the ruminants. 
It is longer-legged than ordinary swine. 

Baboon, monkeys belonging to the African genus 

. Papio. They are considered the lowest of the 
Old World (Catarrhine) monkeys, and walk on 

all fours, In the main terrestrial, but take to 
trees. after food. The mandrill is closely related. 

Babylonian Captivity, the period spent by the 

_ Jews in Babylon after Jerusalem was captured 

.»by Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian emperor, 

» in 586 B.c,. Traditionally the captivity lasted 
70 years, but when Babylon wasin turn taken by 

- in 538 B.c., the exiles were permitted to 
return to Jerusalem, The term is also applied 
in church history to the period 1309-77 when 
the popes were exiled to Avignon. 

Baccarat, a French card game played by any 
number of bettors and a banker. 

Bachelor, an ancient word of obscure origin and 
varied meaning. Was early in use in connec- 

. tion with University degrees. Pope Gregory 
IX. introduced the term to denote the passing 
of the first grade in'the academic course in the 
University of Paris in the 18th century, Later 
it was applied to single men generally, and in 
some countries taxes have been imposed on men 
who remained bachelors. 

Bacillus, a rod-shaped bacterium. 

Bacteriology is the scionce of bacteria, founded 
by Pasteur, who established what is called the 
“germ theory ” of disease. Dr. Koch has been 

another eminent worker in the same field, and 

the discoveries resulting from scientific effort 
in this direction are of the utmost importance. 
Bacteria are the causes of fermentation and 
putrefaction. ‘To experiments in this science 
we owe our fuller knowledge of sanitary prin- 
ciples and preventive hygiene, as well as prin- 
ciples important to agriculture, brewing, etc. 

Badger, a carnivorous mammal related to the 
weasel, of nocturnal and burrowing > habits, 
inoffensive, subsisting chiefly ‘on roots and 

' Insects, though sometimes mice, young rabbits, 

-and eggs form: part. of its diet; Badaer- 
baiting was a favourite sport in Britain until it 
was prohibited in the middle of the 19th 
century, 

Badges are a part’of heraldry, and in early times 
usually bore some allusion to the wearer’s name 
or Office, or some incident in his career, and 
were worn by retainersias a kind of livery, 
Distinctive badges are worn by officers of every 
rank in the services, 

Bagamond’s Roll, was the record: by which the 
Scottish clergy were taxed prior to the Refor- 
mation, ; 

Bagpipe. Once popular all over Europe, this 

instrument is still played in Scotland, Ireland, 
Brittany, and elsewhere. The bag acts as 2 
reservoir of air and, when squeezed by’ the 
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_ player’s arm, forces air through the pipes. ‘One 
of these, the Chanter pipe, provides the tune 
‘and is played by the fingers as in a flageolet. 

; joel Temainder, the me pipes, give a con- 

. tinuous, unvarying note. 3 a 

Bailey, comprised all the space within the outer 
walls of a castle or fortress. y 7 

Bailey Bridge, invented by Sir Donald Bailey and 
first. used in N. African campaign 1942-3, 
Built up of pre-fabricated girders, it can be 
easily transported and erected, ‘ 

Bailiwick, an ancient legal term denoting the 
limits of a bailiff’s jurisdiction. 

Baillie, is a Scottish term for the magistrate of a 
Yaunicipal corporation or royal burgh. 

Bairam, a festival in Mohammedan countries, 

Bakshish, the Eastern term for ‘‘a present” or 
gratuity; its bestowal is very often cunningly 
contrived by servitors or officials. : 

Bala Beds, the Silurian group of rocks near Bala, 
N. Wales, composed chiefly of sandstones and 
shales and rich in limestone fossils. 

Balance, a form of lever supported in the centre, 
and having scales at each end for ascertaining 
the weight of a substance or goods. Stability 
and sensibility are the two chief requisites of a 
true balance; the first characteristic returning 
the balance to its original position after a 
weighing has occurred, the second showing a 
response to the slightest action. 

Balance of Power is the doctrine in British policy 
whereby European groups should be so balanced 
as to prevent the emergence of a dominating 
Power. Thus the balance ‘was maintained 
between the Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria 
and Italy) and the Triple Entente (Great 
Britain, France and Russia) and preserved peace 
from 1871 to1914. After the first world war 
there was tentative support of Germatiy's 
recovery to counterweight a possible French 
hegemony; but when Germany’s power grew 
under Hitler, a new system of alliances was 
attempted. 

Baldachin, the silken canopy used in Roman 
Catholic processions and carried over the Host. 
Some-are’ of great size and stationary, that in 
St. Peter’s'at Rome being over 120 feet high, 

Baldrick, an ornamental belt worn across the 
shoulder or round the waist, to support bugle 
or sword, 

Balearic Crane, the crowned crane of the Balearic 
Islands in' the Mediterranean and the North 
African mainland, distinguished by its yellowish, 
ero Fon int occipital tuft and by its trumpet 
note, 

Baleen or ** whalebone,’® the name given to a 
series of horny plates growing from the roof of 
the mouth in those whales classified as Whale- 
bone or Baleen Whales (Mystacoceti), ‘There 
are 250-300 or so plates on each side, and 
their inner edges are frayed, the whole system 
constituting a filter for collecting minute 
organisms used for food. The Baleen Whales 
include the Right-Whales, the Pacific Grey- 
Whale, and the Rorquals. (See Whales.) 

Balista, a large military engine, of crude contri- 
vance but considerable effectuality, anciently 
used for hurling missiles in war by the Romans 
and others,’ 

Ballad, a popular song of adventure or romance 
such as a minstrel might sing. The term is now 
broadly applied to any populer song of simple 
theme and construction suitable for amateur 
performance. In literature the term signifies a 
narrative poem, especially one whose theme is 
based on folk-lore. ; ‘ ’ 

Ballade, a piece of piano music which may fanci- 
fully be regarded as the musical equivalent of 
the poetic ballad : e.g., the Ballades of Chopin. © 

Ballast, is weighty matter placed in the bottom of 
a ship for balancing purposes, and varies in 


ib. ‘ 

Ballet was admitted into the old Greek religious 
exercises, and also formed part of the Roman 
pantomime, when a story was represented by 
ballet action, France adopted the ballet in the 
16th century, and it was greatly patronised by 
Henry IV, and Louis XIV, Ballets were 

highly popular in the early part of the 19th 
‘century in connection with operas, and many. — 
dancers of note took part in them—Taglioni, 


. a 


passionate’| 


ractised with so 


» survives. Dancers who have won great 
y Gene in momet are pra. jgouers and Vaslay 
. Nijinsky, who was pro greatest male 
. dancer the world has known. - 
the science dealing with the motion of 
.. projectiles. : 
; @ cruciform aperture in the walls of 
8 or through which the archers fired 
Balloon, the modern balloon consists of a bag of 
‘varnished cloth or gold-beater'’s skin inflated 
_ with a gas lighter air. The first ascent by 
. man in a hot-air balloon was made on Nov. 21, 
_ 1783, and in a hydrogen balloon on Dec. 1, 1783. 
_ The most famous of the early scientific fights by 
. manned balloons were those of the Englishmen 
~ Coxwell and Glaisher, in 1862, when a height of 
7 miles was reached. Piccard’s ascent to 10 
Miles, in 1931, marked the conquest of the 
stratosphere. Four years later the huge 
. American balloon Explorer Ll, inflated with 
» nearly 4 million cubic feet of helium, carried 4 
_ team of.scientists with their floating jaboratory 
* to an altitude of 14 miles, the greatest height 
- attained by man. Captive kite-balloons were 
» widely used in the recent war as defensive 
_ measures against air attack. 
Ballot, or secret voting, has been adopted in 
ancient and modern times in all important states 
at the.election of representatives to serve on 
. public bodies, in order te prevent intimidation 
_-and bribery, Vote by ballot was first employed 
_ in England when the London School Board was 
- lected in 1870. Since Mr. Forster's Ballot Act 
_» of 1872 all Parliamentary and municipal 
elections have been by ballot. 
Balsam, a big genus (140. species) of flowering 
. plants. Many species are cultivated for their 
. . Bhowy) flowers, ¢.9., Impatiens noli-me-tangere, 
_ the yellow balsam or “ touch-me-not,” so called 
‘ because the fruit explodes when touched, 
» slinging out the seeds, Balsam fir is a conifer 
{Abies baisamea) from which Canada balsam 
gum is obtained. 
- Baltimore Bird, alively black-and-orange-plumaged 
starling of the oriole sub-family extending from 
. Brazil to Canada; builds a well-constructed 
hanging-nest. 
_Bstusters are small pillars, short distances apart, 
_-gnade of metal, stone, or wood, used as supports 
_ for cornices, etc., or for enclosing stairs. A 
__range of balusters and that which they support 
_ are called a balustrade. 
Bambino, an image of the Infant Christ in the 
_ church of the Ara Coeli at Rome, and supposed 
’ to possess miraculous powers, is also a term 
_ applied in Italian art to images of the Infant 


ind t. 
Bamboo, a genus of strong grasses, some species 
growing to over 120 ft. in height; much used 
. by, oriental peoples for all kinds of purposes. 
- The young shoots of some species are tender and 
_esculent. 
‘Banana (family Musaceae), a large herbaceous 
' plant cultivated in tropical and semi-tropical 
_ regions in great abundance, and one of the most 
_ productive plants known. The. fruit of the 
_ banana is the staple food of the natives in many 
Banc on sttiings ia tinaseant a Gaperier’ Gourk ca 
}anco, , those of a Superior 
Common. Law in full session, as distinguished 
~ from,the proceedings of the judges at Nisi 
Prius, or on circuit. Now business is done by 
* the Divisional: Cgurt of the High Court. 
'Bandana, the name given to a red spotted hand- 
 kerchief usually made of cotton, but formerly 
_ only applied to silk handkerchiefs of that colour 
_ and. design. , Nin 
| Bandicoots,. Australasian marsupial mammals, of 
> about.the size of a large rat or rabbit. They 
are burrowing animals living largely on. insects. 
j¢The. Sab bib-caae bandicoot, . restricted. to 


_ Australia, has shrew-like snout, long ears like a 
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_ has two 
Bannock 


Banshee is a figure in Irish superstitions supposed ‘ 


to give warning of death, , , : 
Bantu, ethnic and linguistic group, of African 
Negro peoples, widely spread over Africa south 
of the Congo. There are an enormous number 
of Bantu languages and dialects, including 
Swahili, Zulu, Luba, Kongo, and Ganda. The 
Bantu tribal groups, of which there are many, 
include the Zulu, the Mataiele, the Basuto, and 
the Mashona. it it 
Baobab, a tropical African tree.. The species 
Adansonia digitata is one of the largest trees 
known, though not the tallest; the trunk can 
reach 30 ft. in thickness. The fruit is wood, but 
its juice provides a cooling beverage. The bark 
yields a fibre used for making rope and cloth. © 
Baptism is a rite practised, either with infants or 
adults, by_almost al] Christian sects except 
the Church of England the 


C ,” The Baptists perform. the 
rite only with adults and by the immersion of 
the entire body. een 

Baptistery, a building or portion of building 
devoted to the rite of baptism. i 

Baptists came into notice at the Reformation. 
For a time they suffered much persecution, but 
gradually made headway by their zeal and sin- 
cerity. Their distinctive tenet is that every 
member must make his own profession of per- 
sonal faith and allegiance to Christ, before Bap- 
tism, To-day this sect is spread overall parts of 
the Protestant world, though not always in large 
Fre amy aa They are strong in the United 

Barbarian in the times of ancient Greece meant 
anyone who could not speak Greek, Now the 
term is applied to gavage or uncivilised people 
generally, { 

Barbary Ape is a small species of monkey belonging 
to the genus Macaca. It is the only monkey 
occurring wild in Europe, being found onthe 
Rock of Gibraltar, as well as in Spain, Morocco, 
and Algeria. It has no, tail. ; i 

Barbel, a Europear river fish, deriving its name 
from a sort.of beard hanging from ite jaw. 

Barber, one whose occupation is to shave or trim 
beards, a hairdresser, In former times the 
barber’s craft was dignified under the title of a 
profession, being conjoined with the art of 
surgery. Barbers first received incorporation 
from Edward IV. in 1461... In. Henry ViLL.’s 
reign they were united with the company of 
surgeons, it being enacted that the barbers 
should confine themselves to the minor opera- 
tions of blood-letting and drawing teeth, while 
+he surgeons were prohibited from “‘ barbery or 
shaving.” In 1745, barbers and surgeons were 
separated into distinct corporations by George 
Il. The barber's sign consisted of a striped 
pole, from which was suspended a basin. The 
use of these symbols is still preserved. 

Barberry, a genus of berry-producing shrubs 
containing a hundred species. Several species 
are cultivated for their flowers and bright berries. 
Has an interesting pollination mechanism; the 
base of each stamen is sensitiye to touch, and 
insects probing for nectar cause top of stamen to 
spring inwards, so dusting visitor’s head with 
pollen which is in. position for pollinating next 
flower that is visited, ‘The common barberry 

_ (Berberis communis) harbours one stage of the 
fungus that causes rust of wheat. ‘ 

Barbican, a fortified entrance to a castle or city 

. with projecting towers. -In the London street 
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galled Barbican there was formerly a barbican 


_ in front of the city gates. ‘ ; 
Barcarolle, a Venetian gondolier’s song applied to 
instrumental as well as vocal compositions. — 


- Bard, among the ancient Celts a poet or minstrel 


--whose mission was to sing of heroic deeds, 
They were supposed to have the gift of pro- 

_ phecy, and were exempt from taxes and military 
service. ~ 


‘Barebones’ Parliament, so called from the nick- 


name of one of its members, “* Praise-God Bare- 

- bones.” © It was specially selected by Cromwell, 

~ and sat from July 4 to Dec, 12, 1653. : 

Barges are génerally flat-bottomed boats; but the 

’ term is applied to most slow-moving river-boats, 

- from royal state barges to house-boats, and 

_ sometimes to “‘lighters’’ and “ keels’ employed 
in canal and other waterway goods traffic. 

Barilla, soda carbonate or soda ash obtained by 

burning certain salt-marsh plants’ (e.9.,. the 
‘saltwort, Salsola kali). It used to be in great 
demand, until the product of the Leblanc and 

--then the Solvay ammonia-soda process was 
made available by the chemical industry. 

Baritone, a male voice whose pitch lies between 

_ those of a tenor and a bass. 

Barium, a soft, white metallic element usually 
occurring as sulphate of barium and carbonate 

‘ of barium. It was first prepared by Sir 
Humphry Davy in 1808, as an amalgam, by 
electrolysis of barium chloride. The pure 

-metal was not isolated until 1901. 

Barium meal. Barium sulphate is opaque to 

"X-rays, and before taking X-ray pictures of the 
‘alimentary canal radiologists give a ‘* barium 
meal” to the patients so that the alimentary 

~ canal shows up more clearly. 

Bark, the external covering of trees. It is applied 
to many uses, and numerous kinds, rich ‘in 
tannin, are utilised for tanning purposes, 
Various species of oak bark are used in Eurove ; 
in North America, the hemlock spruce. The 
bark of the. mangfove and the Australian 

--wattles are also important sources of tannin. 

«Many barks are used as medicines. 

Barley, a cereal plant whose grain is chiefly’ used 
for malting purposes, Malt is prepared by 
germinating the grain, and then drying in a kiln. 

Barnacles constitute a sub-class of the Crustacea. 
The barnacle fouling the bottom of ships is the 
Goose Barnacle, which has a long muscular stalk 
and a shell composed of five plates. ‘The 
Acorn Barnacles, which coverrocks, break waters, 
ete., Just below high-water mark are similarly 
constructed, but they have-no stalk, The 
manner.of feeding of barnacles was vividly 
described by 'T. H. Huxley, who said the barnacle 

- is“‘a crustacean fixed by its head and kicking the 
food into its mouth with its legs.” It was a 
naval surgeon, J. Vaughan Thompson, who 
discovered in 1880 that barnacles have a free- 
swimming larva (or nauplius), In the Middle 
Ages a curious myth grew up to the effect that 
the Barnacle changed into a sea-bird called, for 
that reason, the Barnacle Goose. 

Barometer is an instrument for meas 
atmospheric pressure, invented at Florence 
by ‘Lorricelli, pupil of Galileo, in 1644. ‘The 
standard method consists of balancing the air 
calumn against a column of mercury, used on 
account of its high density. The mercury is 
contained in a long glass tube, closed at one 
end, and inverted in a cistern also containing 
mereury. The height of the mercury column, 
supporting the air column, is taken as’ the 
pressure at the time, and can be read off very 
accurately by means of a vernier scale, Present- 
day tendency is to express the readings in units 
of pressure instead of length, the millibar being 
adopted (1 mb = 1000 dynes per sa, cm.; 1000 
mb = 29-53 inches of mercury approx.). The 
standard instrument is correct for pressures at 
0° C, in Lat, 45°, so that corrections have to be 
applied for temperatures and latitudes other 
than these. “Also a correction hag to be made 


for reducing the pressure to mean sea level, | 


(See Aneroid.) 

Baron, title given in 18th-century England to 
the highest class of King’s tenants-in-chief, 
The first baron created by letters patent was 

_John Beauchamp de Holt, Baron of Kidder- 

“minster, on October 10, 1387. The title 
derives from the Latin “‘baro”’ meaning “a 
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- man.’? “In old’ legal diction “ baron et feme” 


ad as J 
Baronet, a title instituted by James I. The 


Barrister is a person qualified to practise 


Basel, 
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eant “‘man and wife.” ‘To-day a baron is a 
porn = of the lowest order of nobility and is 


ut 
‘numerous others were made about the same 


first baronet was Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


* time, the fee charged for the honour in each 
; sasebaing about £1,000. Itis the lowest heredi- 


tary title, and is freely dispersed among 
those who distinguish themselves in trade, 
industry, politics, or special civic service. 
James I. limited the number of baronets to 200 
but to-day no number is specified. A royal 
warrant in 1910 commanded an official list of 
baronets to be prepared. 


Baron of Beef, a double sirloin, not often seen in 


these days, but common in olden times at court 
and civic feasts. : 


Barque, a three-masted vessel without a mizze 


top-sail. The term, however, is often applied 


to almost any small ship. 
Barrel 


Organ, a musical instrament in which the 
music is made by a barrel or cylinder, set with 
pins and staples, which rotate so as to open the 
valves. for admitting the wind to the pipes. 
Now almost, if not entirely, superseded by other 
musical instruments. . 


Barricades are temporary street fortifications 


usually erected by insurgents at times of 
reyolution, and the most notable have been 
those of Paris. In 1830, #848, and during the 
Commune disturbances of 1871 they ‘were 
resorted ‘to, and were the scenes of many 
sanguinary conilicts. oS ¢ th 

at the 


English or Irish Bar, A barrister in practice 
in England must be a member of one of the 
four Inns of Court—Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, or Gray's Ifin. 
Admission is obtained by passing certain 
examinations, keeping twelve terms (extending 
Over 3 years), and paying certain fees. The 
ranks and degrees of barristers are (1) Bar- 
Tisters ordinary, who wear stuff gowns: (2) 
King’s Counsel, who wear silk gowns, and are 
admitted within the Bar; and (3) Serjeants-at- 
law, all extinct, no fresh appointments having 
been made since 1868. The term ‘ Common 
ee " is still employed in the City of 

ndon. ‘ 


stone raised over the site of a burial. ! 
Britain barrows were built from’ 2500 3.0, until 
the late Saxon period, but-the Egyptian are the 
earliest barrows known, the’ great pyramids 


magiieig so f 


Barrow is an ancient artificial mound of earth oS t 
mit 


being a spectacular development of the custom 4 


of ceremonial burial. 


describe the two diagonal lines drawn from Jeft 
to right, from the sinister chief to the dexter 
base of an heraldic shield, and supposed to be 
a Rae of illegitimacy, 
“ ben 


Bar Sinister, a term often improperly used to | 


The right term is — 
sinister,” and it is not absolutely — 


certain that the illegitimacy interpretation is 


the correct one, 


Bartholomew, Massacre of St., occurred in Paris _ 


on the night of Aug, 24th, 1572, when over two _ 


thousand Huguenots were massacred by order 
of the Catholic French Court. 


Bartizan is 8 small battlemented turret at the top 


of a tower, 


Basalt Rocks are fine-grained, dark coloured, of 


igneous origin and occur either as lava currents, 
as in Mull and Staffa, or as intrusive sheets, like 
the Edinburgh Castle Rock and Salisbury 
Craig, One of the most noted examples of 


basaltic columns is that of the Giant’s Causeway 


in Ireland. 


flinty jasper; a crypto-crystalline quartz, 
sometimes styled ‘the Lydian Stone. An 
alloyed metal being rubbed across basanite, 
the mark of colour left. will indicate the nature 


and depth of the alloy, hence it obtains its name, _ 


which signifies, in Greek, ‘a touchstone.” 


Base, is a substance which neutralises an acid to 


form a salt with the formation of water also, 
but without evolution of hydrogen. A more 
scientific definition is a 


dissolves in water to form hydroxyl ions. 


Reformation Councils held in 1431-43, 


substance which — 


Council of, was the last of the three great - 


Basanite, a smooth black siliceous! mineral, or 


‘ 


Leon inp Jom gue They 
of men, ‘ 


me! of their own, different from all 
aay sere, and enjoying ancient privileges 


_ wrought. 
Bass, the fourth or lowest voice in a male voice 
f. ehureh mele and therefore the lowest voice in a 


: clarine 
pet tele clas; eg bass clarinet Perch 
aa: found in the sea only in Europe, but in- 
biting fresh waters in America. 
hol An alto form 


on, a bass version of the oboe in which the 
tube, being 9 ft. long, is bent back on itself for 
convenience. There is also a double-bass oboe 
which is called the contra- 
@ castle or fortress in Paris, built in the 
. 14th century, and used as a state prison, espe- 
cialiy for political offenders. Its bad repute as 
_ &n instrument of despotism excited the hatred 
_ of the populace, who stormed on July 14, 1789, 
“at the beginning of the Revolution, and de- 
_ molished i 


t. 
Bastinado, an orienta] punishment, by beating 
ED ong @ pliable rod or cane on the soles of the 


Bastion, an earthwork standing out from a 
‘rampart, of which it forms a principal part. 
‘Usually five-sided, the fifth side opening into 
the. interior of the fortifications. The front 

_ . face of an ancient Roman bastion was generally 

_ eonvex and semicircular. 

Bats.. These mammals fly by means of a mem- 
_brane stretched between each of the long fingers 
of the hand and between the fifth finger and the 
body. Another membrane stretches between 
pad: legs and the tail. There are twelve British 

species ; the Noctule, Leisler’s B., 

‘Serotine, Pipistrelle, Long-eared B., Dauben- 

ton’s B., Natterer’s B., Whiskered B., Bech- 

-stein’s B., Barbastelle, Greater “Horseshoe, and 

_ Lesser Horseshoe Bats, An interesting and 

_recent. discovery is that bats “ echo-locate ” 

_ obstacles by means of supersonic sound waves; 

this explains their long-admired ability to fly 

oo: at night and in dark woods and caves. 

are mostly insectivorous, catching the 

_ insects in their open mouths while flying. The 

_ Vampire Bats, feeding exelusively on blood, are 

confined to tropical America. 

| Bath,. Order of, was supposed to have been 
established by aoa d IV. in 1399. At first it 
_owas a military order only, but since 1847 has 

-had-a civil division also. In the Order are 
- three classes :_ G.C.B., or Knight Grand Cross 
of the Bath; K.G.B., or Knight Commander of 
the Bath; CB. or Companion of the Bath. 
Companionship. of the Bath does not carry 
Serpantbood or entitle to the prefix “ Sir.’” The 
_ King is the head of the Order. The motto of 
_ the order is Tria juncia in uno (Three joined in 
‘one). The insignia for civil and military and 
~ the three classes varies. (See Knighthood.) 

‘Bathos is an unconscious lapse from the sublime 
_ to the trivial, and,is often the result of over- 
eagerness to be impressive. 

‘Battalion, in the British Army an infantry unit 
-of approximately 850 war strength. Three 
battalions constitute an infantry brigade, and 
three. brigades a British infantry division. 
- Commanded. by a lieutenant-colonel. 

Battering Ram, a military apparatus, used in 
ancient. times, mounted on wheels, and com- 

posed of a heavy, iron-bound beam, which was 
Seles with great force upon the walls of a 
_ besieged place. 

Battery, bone artillery unit, together with gun 
carriages, ammunition, stores, horses, aa 

y “motors, agi unit being commanded by a major, 
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wall running al 
of a building, with embrasures tusact ie hichan 
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representation of a human head, ass- 


-eared, 
carried by the fools and jesters of ‘olden days. 


Bauxite, the chief ore of aluminium, Chemically 
it is aluminium oxide. Aluminium metal is 
made industrially by electrolysing purified 
bauxite dissolved in fused cryolite, 

Bawbee, an old Scots copper coin, equtvalent to 
one halfpenny of to-day. 

Bayeux Tapestry, a famous tapestry representing 
the conquest of England by William: the Con- 
queror. It is embroidered on a band of linen 
231 ft. long and 20 in. wide in blue, green, ed 
and yellow, divided into 72 scenes ranging over 
the whole story of the conquest. Tradition ye 


tributed it to William’s Queen, Matilda, but it. 


is now believed to be of later origin varios 
for Bayeux Cathedral. 

Bayonet, a dagger or small spear fixed atthe end of 
a musket. It takes its name from Bayonne, 
where it was first made about 1650. In 1689 


General Mackay invented the socket-bayonet, — 
fired with the 


which allows the gun to be 
bayonet fixed. 

Bay-salt, a coarse kind of salt obtained from the 
salt marshes of certain parts of the English 
and other coasts, and drawn from sea-water 
allowed to settle in galterns or salt ponds. 


Beacon, a fire-signal, given from the tops aig js 


Was much in use in early times. 

Aeschylus, Agamemnon thus signalled the ft oe 
‘Troy to Mycenz; and the English signalled, the 
approach of the ‘Spanish Armada, 


Beagle, a small hound that tracks by scent, and. 


formerly used for hare hunting. 
Bears belong to the Ursidw family of the Carnivora, 

They are plantigrade mammals, walking 

man) on the soles of their feet. 


parts of the world except Australia, The Common 


Brown Bear was once spread over the whole of 


Europe; it became extinct in England about 
the 11th century; 7-6 ft. in length, and stands 
3% ft. or more at the shoulder. The Grizzly 
Bear of N. America ‘is larger, and the coat is 
shorter and greyer. 
markable in having a white coat all the year 
round; it spends much time in water, and 
unlike the other bears it is eniiedy carnivorous. 
eataong ae was made illegal in England in 
Bear-bind, the English name for pera 
Pew of convolvulus, called also * hooded bind: 


Beard is one of the distinctive signs of manhood, 

_ and was regarded as a sacred possession by 
ancient races. The Jews were proud of their 
beards and wore them through the days of their 
Egyptian bondage, 
shaved. The Greeks and Romans of the ancient 
days mostly shaved, and the term barbarous 
(beard-wearing) was applied for a long period to 
people who were considered out of the pale of 

_ polite ‘society. _ Still, Danes were largely worn 
even then, and came to be associated with 
wisdom. .Alexander the Great prohibited 
beards among the soldiery, and soldiers in all 
countries have since been generally beardless. 
Beards have been taxed occasionally, as 
Russia by Peter the Great, and at an cana 
date in England. In modern times beards 
have: been worn or unworn as a monarch or 
male Jeader has, for no particular reason, set 
the example. Shaving of the beard continues 
to be largely practised in all ranks. of life in 
this country, though the moustache, having 
been in yogue for many years, is now less 
common than formerly, 

Beating the Bounds. (See Bounds.) f 

Beaufort Seale of wind force is used to specify 
numerically the strength of the wind, Since 


_ the introduction of anemometers to measure. 


the actual velocity, equivalent values of the 


ters to force game to a certain — 
waiting with suns 


to shoot it. y 
Bauble, a short stick or wand, surmounted by a. < 


The Polar Bear is re- 


though the Egyptians 
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in -the open have been assigned to the Beaufort |. 


‘numbers. (See p. 730.) eee Pinan ; 

Beau-ideal is a conception of the mind of some 
‘perfect object free from all shortcomings. 

Beaver, a genus of mammals of the Rodentia order, 
with short, scaly ears, and webbed hind feet, 
Attains a length of from 24 to 3 ft., and lives 
in communities where’ possible, as in’ North 

- America, constructing ‘dams and habitations. 
Beavers are found in Russia and Poland. 
Beaver ‘skins are of considerable commercial 
‘walues3  osud 

Bed of Justice, the cushioned seat occupied by the 
'Kings of France in the parliament chamber, 
' but not used later than 1787, by Louis XVI. at 
Versailles. ; 

Bedford Leve! comprises parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, and Cam- 
bridge, generally called the Fens, 70 miles long 
‘and 20 to 40 miles broad. It was waste until 

’ reclaimed and drained by two Dukes of Bedford 
‘In the 17th century, but now is for the most 
part fertile agricultural land, 

Bedlam (a corruption of Bethlehem) .was a priory 

in Bishopsgate; afterwards converted into a 


hospital for lunatics; The asylum was‘trans- |, 


ferred to St. Géorge’s Fields, Lambeth, in 1815. 
The term “‘ bedlamite ’? came to be applied to 
any person behaving like a madman. 


- Bed-mouldings, the mouldings of a cornice in 


Roman and’Grecian architecture occurring im- 
mediately beneath the corona, 

Bedouins are Arabs who live in tents and are 
spread over the whole of Northern Africa and 

‘Western Asia. -They are divided into inde- 
pendent tribes, each governed by its own sheikh. 
They live on their flocks and herds, rice, etc., 
and are prone to robbery, Supposed to be the 
descendants of Ishmael, 

Bedrepe, an ancient term signifying the day’s 

- work in harvest-time exacted from tenants by 
their over-lord in the feudal period. 

Beech. The common beech is one of the finest 

of our trees, with massive trunk and smooth, 
shiny bark, Its horizontal branches, covered 
with close foliage, make a deep shade, Its wood 
is rather brittle, but capable of being utilised 
in the manufacture of many industrial articles. 

Beoleater. (See Yeomen of the Guard.) 

Beele, a tool of the pick order, specially designed 

_ for the use of miners, 

Beelzebub, corruption of Baal or Bel, whom ‘the 
Philistines worshipped at Ekron, To the Jews 
he came to be chief of the false gods, 

Beer, a liquor made by fermentation from malted 
barley and hops. A similar drink was known in 
HKeypt long before the Christian era, and was 

, ple introduced into Great Britain by: the 

Romans, Ale, small beer, and bitter beer are 
varieties depending on strength and proportion 
of hops, Porter and stout are prepared like 
beer, but owe’ their peculiar flavour to the use 
of a proportion of malt heated so as to convert 
part Of the sugar to caramel, 

Beer-money was payment to non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers in the English army in lieu 
of beer or spirits, but abolished in 1873 and pay 
substituted. 

Beesha, a genus of bamboo indigenous to the Malay 
Archipelago and Chittagong, having the seeds 
enclosed in a fleshy pericarp, 

Beoswax, the secretion of the bee, used for the 
formation of the cells or honeycomb of the hive ; 
when melted it is what is commercially known 
as yellow wax, white wax being made by bleach- 
ing. Being impervious to water, it acts as a 

,., 800d resistant and is an article of much utility. 
Beoswing, is a fine filmy tartar formed by age in 
- port and other wines, so called from the fanciful 
resemblance of the deposit to a bee's wing. 
Beot, a genus of plants of the Chenopodiacem order. 

From the sea-beet (Beta maritima) have been 

derived the red garden beetroot, the sugar beet 
and the mangold'wurzel. First sugar-beet 

factory was erected’ near Breslau in 1799. 

Napoleon encouraged! this industry. in France 

when cane sugar supplies were cut by British 
blockade. Intensive breeding has ‘brought 
sugar content up to about 20 per cent, Britain 

‘during World War II obtained large proportion 

of sugar from this source}. one» Huropean 

“country, Sweden, is’ practically self-sufficient 


species, There are two wings; the 
hind pair are used for flight, while the front pair 
are hardened to form a pair of pro 


itective 
covers (elytra). Some beetles have lost the 


power of flight and then the elytra are joined 


together. a " . nt te 

Beg or Bey is a Tartar and Turkish title (equiva- 
lent to prince, or chief) given to superior military 
officers and distinguished foreigners.’ ‘The 
latter form of the word, bearing an analogous 
meaning, is commonly met with in Tunis and 
Northern Africa. , ‘ 

Behemoth, the name of a semi-mythical ‘spirlt in 
the shape of a large four-footed creature, referred 
to in the Book of Job. 

Bel and the Dragon is the title of certain supple- 
mentary chapters to the “ Book of Daniel” of 
an apocryphal character. First appeared in 
the Septuagint, but the Jewish Church did not 
accept it as inspired. In 1546 the Council of 
Trent declared it to be canonical. 

Belfry was in early times a movable tower used in 
sieges for defence. Gradually the term was: 
applied to any watch-tower or alarm-bell tower, 
and finally to any tower where a bell was hung. 

Belge, the name given to the Teutonic and Celtic 
tribes inhabiting certain parts of Gaul and 
Britain in and before the time of Julius Cesar. 

Bell, a hollow body of metal used ‘for making 
sounds. Bells are usually made from bell- 
metal, an alloy of copper and tin, Small bells 
used for interior functions are often made 
of silver, gold, or brass. Ordinary hand-bells 
are of brass. From the 7th century large bells 
have been used: in England in cathedrals, 
churches, and monasteries. The greatest bell in 
the world is the ‘* King of Bells * in the Kremlin 
at Moscow, which weighs about 198 tons, is 
20 ft. 7 in. high and 22 ft. 8 in. in diameter. It 
was cast in 1738, but cracked in the furnace (the 
broken part weighed 11 tons) and is now pre- 
served as a national treasure. ‘Other large 
bells in Russia include the 171-ton one at 
Krasnogvardersk, near Leningrad, and the one 
of 110 tons at Moscow. The Great’ Bell (Great 
Paul) at St. Paul’s, cast in 1881, weighs 162 tons, 
and is the largest in the United Kingdom. 
Other gigantic bells are the’ Great Bell’ at 
Peking (53 tons); Nanking (22 tons); Cologne 
Cathedral (25 tons); Big»Ben; Westminster 
(132 tons); Great Peter, York Minster (10 tons), 
The Curfew bell'is rung in some parts of Eng- 


land. to this day, ‘notably at © Ripon. The — 


number of changes that can be rung on a peal of 
bells is the factorial of the number of bells. 
rhe rh te 2 bells allow 

Belladonna or Deadly Nightshade; a well-known 
poisonous wild plant found in Southern Europe 
and Western Asia. The alkaloid atropine it 
contains is valuable in medicine, although a 
large dose is poisonous. ‘ 

Bell, Book, and Candle.’ To curse by’ bell, book, 
and candle ” was a form of excommunication in 
the Roman Church ending with the words : 
one ,to the book, quench the candle, ring the 

ell, ; % ; 

Ben or Benu, a Gaelic word signifying mountain 
or “mountain head.” It ocours in) many 


places in the British Isles, as Ben Nevis, Ben — 


Lomond. Takes the form'of Pen in Wales and 
Cornwall, neo ? 
Benedicite or ** Song of the Three Holy Children ” 

from the Apocrypha, sung in 
Church at Morning Prayer,” 
Benedictines are monks and nuns of the Bene- 
dictine Order’ who live under the ‘rule of St. 
Benedict. They are known as Black Monks 
because of the colour of their dress; \ ‘They were 
introduced into England in the 7th century, 


The rule is marked by an absence of extravagant — 


asceticism. The order has'always been famous 
for its learning and its promotion of education. 


“At the dissolution of the monasteries in the — 
teign of Henry VIII. the order had 800 houses, 
‘| Benedictus, a canticle used in the morning service 


of the English Church, and ‘deriving its ‘name 
. tus, blessed, 


4 


the Anglican’ 


24 and eight bells” 


| from the first word of the Latin verse, Benedic~ 


4A 


between Belgium, Hi 


to read, The system was abolished in 


Name given to the economic ‘alliance 

olland and Luxemburg. 

~The word is made up from the three names. 

3 @ name given to demands made by 
certain English kings for loans from subjects or 


_ corporations, Abolished in 1688. 
Benewith Tree, the old name of the honeysuckle 


« 
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Pomel sides of the Scottish Border. 


gal Light, a kind of firework composed of 
-nitre, sulphur, and the black sulphide of anti- 
mony, in proportions of six, two, and one re- 

spectively, giving a blue light. 
the philosophy of Jeremy Bentham, 


_ the essential principles of which were that the 


_end and aim of human life is happiness, as 
exemplified in the presence of enjoyment and 
the absence of pain. Communities and indivi- 
duals, it taught, should strive after the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, the effort 
to achieve the greatest good for all being 
accounted in itself the highest morality. 


_ Benzene, a compound of carbon and hydrogen, dis- 
. . ¢overed by Faraday, and the starting-point in 


eet 
‘Berbers 


q 


_ the production of aniline dyes and a host of 
her important organic chemical compounds. 

are the inhabitants of the mountainous 
parts of Barbary: and the northern portion 
of the Sahara, who are supposed to be the 
descendants of the aborigines of North Africa. 
They live mostly in the fastnesses of the Atlas 
Mountains and number about 4,000,000. 

ot, an essential oil obtained from the rind 
of a species of citrus grown chiefly in Calabria, 
and large:y used in perfumery. 


Borlim Congress, held at the conclusion of the 


-Russo-Turkish War of 1878. All the Euro- 

pean Powers were represented, and the Treaty 
of Berlin was the result. 

» Decree and the Milan Decree, issued by 

- Napoleon L..in 1806 and 1807, with the avowed 

object of destroying the ‘commerce of Great 

_ Britain, by setting up 2 state of blockade 


against this country. Often called the con- 
_ finentalsystem. England responded by Orders 


in Council which subjected all countries in 
with Napoleon to a counter-blockade. 


- _ aliance 
Beryl, 2 mineral, of which the emerald is a grass- 


green variety. Composed of beryllium and 


aluminium - silicates. The pure mineral is 


_.coleurless; the colour of most beryl comes 
from 


t traces of impurities, notably iron and 
chromium. Otherwise it is yellowish, greenish- 


yellow, or blue, and is found in veins which 


-traverse granite or gneiss, or embedded in 
_ granite, and sometimes in’alluvial soil formed 
from such rocks. 


Beryllium or Glucinium, is a white metal’ pre- 
pared from beryl, and found also in the emerald 


and other rare minefals, Discovered by 
Vauquelin in.1797. Copper containing 2 per 
cent. of beryllium is used for making springs. 


Bessemer Proeess, for making steel depends ‘on 


the forcing of atmospheric air into molten pig 
‘iron to burn out the impurities, (See Steel.) 


- Betei, the leaf of an Indian climbing plant, of 


pungent, narcotic properties; much used by 
the natives of India, who chew it. It is 
geeenetiu to the teeth, and reddens the gums 
and lips. 


"Bethlehem, the traditional birthplace of Jesus and 


_ Jerusalem, 


‘of King David, is now.an inwalled village of 
‘white stone houses, about six miles south of 


Famous for its Church of the Na- 


_ tivity,, built like a cross, and below which is a 
_erypt where the Saviour is said to have been 


Bhang, the 
(Cannabis 


<4 ~~ 
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. security 


legislation enacted in 
in 1046. 9 ; 1 


‘Indian hame for the hemp plant 

; ‘éadica), containing highly narcotic 
and intoxicating properties, The natives of 
India chew its leaves and seeds, and the drug 
called hashish is yielded by the plant.’ , 


Bible—The Old Testament and the New Testa- 


ment. The Old Testament—the prehistoric 
portion—consists of 39 books, and is divided 
into three parts 3 (1) 
(3) Miscellaneous Wri i 
as now printed is called the Massoretic. ‘The 
apocryphal books, excluded from the Bible 
used by the Protestants, are accepted by the, 
Roman Catholics. (See Apocrypha.) “What 
is called the King’s Bible, on which the Corona- 


tion oath is taken, includes the Apocrypha. The | 


books of the New Testament were written in 
Greek, and are believed to be the work of the 
Apostles, or contemporaries, but there is no 
definite knowledge on the subject. The whole 
Bible was translated into Latin (V w0gate version) 
about A.D. 400. Portions were translated into 


the Anglo-Saxon in’the 8th century, and the | 


Venerable Bede’ put the greater part of St. 
John’s gospel into English, but it was not until 
1535 that a complete printed English version 
appeared—the Coverdale Translation, The 
Authorised Version dates from the reign of 
James I. A Revised Version belongs to recent 
days (New Testament, 1881; Old Testament, 


1885), but it has not entirely displaced the 


Authorised Version. une 3 

Bibles with Nicknames. Among the’ earlier 
versions of the Bible were many instances of 
curious misprints, and for the more scarce of 
these Bibles, nicknamed from their errors, a 
large price is realised whenever one is offered for 
sale. The Vinegar Bible in the late Duke of 
Cambridge’s sale derived its appellation from 
the misprinting of the word “ vinegar” for 
“vineyard.” The Breeches Bible, also known 
as the Geneva, was issued in 1560 with a preface 
by Calvin; it owed its name to the mention of a 
garment not usually associated, out of Scotland, 
with women—a garment now known 
“aprons,” Genesis iii. 7. Mr. Gladstone had 
a copy of the Bishop’s or Treacle Bible in his 
library at Hawarden. It was printed by 
Richard Jugge in 1572, and Jeremiah viii. 22, 
in it runs, “ Is there not tryacle at Gilead; is 
there no phisition there?” And this volume 
has the variorum ‘rendering, Judges ix. 53, of 
* All to break his head ” as “ All to break his 
brayne panne.” In andther edition the ren- 
dering is, “ Buta certaine woman cast a piece 
of millstone) upon Abimelech’s head and brake 
his braine pan.” Lord Haddington had a copy 
of the “ Treacle Bible” in his pew in Tyning- 
hame Church, North Berwick, together with 
copies of the Bug and Breeches Bibles; and a 
copy was sold at Lord Ashb am’s sale, 
June, 1897. An early issue of the Bug Bible in 
1551 gives Psalm xci. 5, as “ need to be affrated 
for any bugges by night,” but the issue of 1560 
has “afraid” for “affrated,” The modern 
word “ terror’ was not the first substituted, 
“feare” appearing in the issue of 1608. In 
one Bible the word “‘ rosine ” was used where 
“balm” now occurs, with a note “For at 
Gilead did grow most souveraign balme for 
wounds.” Of Bibles which are rare, that of 
1551 is sometimes said to be the scarcest. In 
1661, what has been styled the “‘ Wicked Bible” 
was published, receiving the name from its 
having’ the word “not” omitted from the 
Seventh Commandment. A similar error occurs 
in a small pearl Bible of 1653, in which’ St. Paul 

_ is represented as asking ‘Know ye not that the 
enreentoous shall inherit the Kingdom of 

od.” : ee 


Bibliomency, divination by certain references at 


hazard to pages, lines, or verses of the Bible, and 
frequently resorted to in olden times, 

icycle, a two-wheeled machine (successor to the 
velocipede or “ boneshaker “’) which came into 
vogue about 1880. It’ consisted of one high 
wheel driven by pedals, and a small connecting 

_wheel behind. In its present form, with two 
wheels of eyen circumference; pneumatic tyres, 


Y 


a a 
“ance, Squalor and Idleness. The Re - 
‘formed the basis for he subsequent inne e 
Great Britain 


the Law, (2) the Prophets, 
tings. The Hebrew text. 


; bicycle is the latest form of this road machine. 
Big Five. The — applied to the five per- 


¥ 
¢ United Nations; China, France, Soviet Russia, 
--—_ the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
2 Bilboes, a word derived from Bilbao, in Spain, are 
long bars of iron, secured by a lock, and used 
_ for imprisoning offending sailors on board ship. 
The bars aye. pe feet, The punishment, is 
styled ‘* put: irons.”* t 
Bill Of Rights, or Declaration of Rights, was the 
document setting forth the conditions upon 
. which the British throne was offered to William 
_ and Mary in 1688, This was accepted and ulti- 
_mately became an Act of Parliament. : 
Billeting is a system of boarding and _Jodging 
-Taembers of the armed forces and civilians in 
times of emergency by quartering them on the 
inhabitants of belie ee ay oe yee a privilege 
. that can be compelle: gran’ 
a game played on a rectangular table 
; With cues and balls, Louis XIV. made it 
“ fashionable. The. earliest English description 
: _ of it.is in Cotton’s Compleat Gamester (1674), 
. . and is referred to by Shakespeare in ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra.’ Among the most, famous scorers 
are Roberts, Bennett, Peall, Taylor, Dawson, 
vt Stevenson, Reece, Inman, Falkiner, Newman, 
; Smith, and W.Lindrum. ‘The last-named made 
® record break of 3752 under the revised balk- 
_ lime rule on May 31,1941. The present United 
Kingdom champion is J. Davis. 

Binnacle, a table or box on which the compass of a 
ship is placed, and stands in front of the steering 
apparatus and steersman, 

‘ Biochemistry, the scientific study of all. the 
4 . chemical processes involved in life, 
_. Biology is the scientific study of living organisms. 

Birch, a genus of forest trees of the alder order, and 

_ found only in northern regions. In Britain the 
birch grows to goodly proportions, and forms one 
of the most graceful of our trees, with its droop- 

ing branches and egg-shaped leaves. It has a 

_White bark, which is used for tanning, steeping 

nai, sails, etc. The Red Indians make canoes 
re) 


Birds, or Aves, are, next to mammals, the highest 
‘ class of animal life, They are'vertebrate, warm- 
blooded, oviparous, are covered with feathers, 
it and possess wings. In construction they vary 
greatly, according to their classification and 
. their conditions of life. Birds are of three 
distinct classifications-—-Carinater, possessing 
keeled breast-bones and having power of flight ; 
Ratite, having raft-lile breast-bones, and in- 
capable of flight; and Archeornithes, a lizard- 
tailed sub-class, of which only one species has 
been known, the extinet archmopteryx, recog- 
nised as a ‘‘ missing link” connecting the birds 
and reptiles, It is estimated that there ‘are 
- about 120 million land birds breeding in Great 
Britain, including 10 million each of the 
chaffinch and blackbird, 7 million each of the 
starling and robin and about 2 million sparrows. 
Bird Arrivals. The main force of migratory 
birds from the south arrives in Britain during 
the first, fortnight in May ;. the wheatear about 
March 5, the chiff-chaff about March 10, sand 
martin about March 20,,and willow warbler and 
house martin a few days later. The first cuckoo 
arrives about the middle of April, and the whin- 
chat, garden warble, and sedge warbler during 
the last week in Arik . The nightjar, spotted 
flycatcher, and red-backed ghrike are not seen 

until the: first week in May. | 

Birds of Paradise. These birds, related to 
swallows, fiycatchers, and shrikes, have the 
most elaborate and beautiful plumage. . ‘Their 
courtship displays are also remarkable. They 
are almost wholly confined to New Guinea and 
Papuan. Islands, 

Biretia, a four-cornered head-covering worn by 
ecclesiastics of the Roman Church and varying 
in colour according to the rank of the Wearer, 
A cardinal’s biretta is red, a bishop’s purple, a 
priest’s black, 

Bise, a keen, dry north wind prevalent in Switzer- 
land and South France, ‘ 
ishop is a) Christian ecclesiastic, a person con- 
secrated for the spiritual government. of an area, 
a diocese or province, to the spiritual oversight 
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5 i searing, it has been widely adopted , of which he has been appointed (diocesan 
3 pe Piper nro of all classes. The motor-; bishops), or to aid a bishop so appointed 


established) Church of Wales an archbishop and 
tive bishops and the Episcopal Church in Seot- 
land six bishops. There are over 120 Anglican 
bishops of dioceses overseas, including Africa, 
Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere. t 

Bismuth, a brittle grey-white metal with a pink. 
tinge. It is readily fusible, melting at 264° ©. 
and boiling at about 1420° C. Wood’s metai, 
an alloy with one of the lowest melting points 
(under 150° F., so that a spoon made of it will 
melt when placed in a cup of hot tea), contains 
cer parts bismuth, two parts lead, one part 

» One part cadmium. 

Bison, a genus of wild cattle, distinguished from 
the ox by its shorter, wider skull, beard under 
the chin, high forequarters, and, in winter, a 
great mane of woolly hair covering head and 
forequarters. There are two species, the 
European and the American bison, botly now 
protected in game preserves. 

Bittern, a bird of the heron genus, with Jong, loose 
plumage on the front and sides of the neck, It 
is a solitary bird inhabiting marshes, but rare 
in Britain, 

Bivaives, a term applied to shell-fish whose shell 
consists of two valves, lying one on each side of 
the body, such as mussels, oysters, and cockles, 

Blackbird, or Merle, a member of the Thrush 
family, a familiar song bird in Britain, Europe 
generally, and parts of Northern Africa, 

Blackcock and Greyhen (as the female is called) 
are closely related to the Capercaillies but 
smaller. They nest on the ground and prefer 
wooded country to open moors, Found in 
northern half of northern hemisphere. Perform 
excited courtship dances; the male is a hand- 
some blue-black bird with white undertail, the 
female dark brown mottled. » 

Black Death, a fierce epidemic or plague, which - 
carried off thousands all over Hurope in the’ 
14th century. It raged in England and wiped 
out whole villages. The English Statute of 

bourers (see under Labourers, Statute) was a 
measure to direct labour and regulate wages in 
an attempt to deal with the situation, , 

Black Hole of Caleutta was the place where a 
number of English were confined in 1756 by 
order of Suraj-ud-daula. Into'a noisome space, 
about 20 ft, square, 146 persons were driven, 
and only 28 were found alive the next morning, 

Blacking, a mixture of powdered boneblack, wax, 
sugar or molasses, with sometimes a trace of 
vinegar or sulphuric acid added, Used as a 
leather polish. 

Black-lead, graphite or plumbago, a mineral found 
in Norway, Siberia, Spain, Canada, the United 
States, Ceylon, ete, : 

Black-letter, the Old English or Gothic type first 
used in printing blocks. 

Black Watch, the popular name'of the 42nd and 
78rd Highlanders, so. called because the com- 
panies out of which they were formed in 1739 

ad been employed to watch the Highlanders. 

Bladderwort, a submerged water plant whieh 
traps water-fleas and other small animals in 
bladders borne upon the finely-divided leaves, 

Blast-furnaces were invented by Darby early in 
the 18th-century, and had the effect of bringing 
coal into general use ag a furnace fuel. Wood 
had been previously used, The hot blast 
introduced by Neilson in 1828 was a still further — 
improvement, 

Blasting, a method of loosening or breaking masses 
of solid matter by means of explosives. 


Bloaching, the art of whitening textiles. The old 
method was to bleach by: i 


+ ar 


solar ore, sodtam percasonst, and 


ee or egress of the enemy’s ships from 
uses form an important feature of guerilla 
_ warfare. The houses are of concrete and are 
fire- and pow panet with loopholes rendered 
for firing throug! Arranged in lines, and sur- 
sprundedt by Ss wire fencings, with a line of 
troops aiming at trapping the enemy, effective 
captures are often made. 

-system, on ages on establishes a method of 
_ Signalling whereby the distance between two 
_ signal-boxes can never be occupied on the same 
_ line of rails by more than one train at a time. 

Blood. (See “* Medical Section."’) 

, & dog celebrated for its keen scent, 
and deriving its name from its power of follow- 
pe &@ trail of blood. Bloodhounds are some- 
times pane Sosa for hunting, and for tracking fugitive 


‘ eters @ green variety of quartz, spotted with 

like blood-drops. 

rs Assizes, the assizes, conducted in 1685 

_ by George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice, at which 

participants in the Duke of Monmonth’s 

rebellion against King James Il. were tried. 

They were marked by relentless cruelty. 

. , & laboratory instrument used for driving 

® biast of air or gas into a flame to get a higher 

. temperature locally. It is used for laboratory 

_ glass blowing and bending; also for analytical 

purposes in chemistry and mineralogy, in 

connection with fusion testa on charcoal block 
and borax-bead tests. In the glass industry 
it is the metal tube used to withdraw a quantity 

, molten.glass, manipulate it and then blow it 

< into the shape required. 

_ Blue-bird, a habitant of North America, deriving 
its name from its deep blue plumage. It is one 
of the few song birds of America, and familiar in 
the woods from early spring to November. 

Biue-Books are Acts of Parliament, reports, or 
papers issued by order of Parliament, and re- 
ceive the name because they are usually en- 
closed in blue covers. Biue-books have been 

_ issued since 1681. Some departments issue their 

proceedings in drab, and some in white, covers. 

_ Blue-breast, @ name sometimes given to the blue- 
throated ‘warbler (Phenicura suecica), & pretty 
little native British bird. 

Blue-coat School. (See Christ’s Hospital.) 

Blue-gum, a species of Australian tree, yielding 
eucalyptus oil, an antiseptic medicament of 

great use in bronchial affections. 

Bive se Monday, the Monday immediately preceding 

Lent, when in the 16th century many churches 

were bedecked internally with hangings of blue. 

 Bine Peter, a blue flag with a white square in the 
centre, is hoisted 24 hours before a ship leaves 
harbour (the letter P in the alphabet of the 

International Code of Signals). 

Bive Ribbon, a term in general use to denote the 
highest honour or prize attainable in any field 
oer competition. Thus the Derby is the blue 
ribbon of the turf. The expression is derived 
from the highest Order of Knighthood in the 
eift of the British Crown, the insignia.of which 
is 2 garter of blue yalvets 

Bine Stocking, a term used to describe a learned 

or literary woman, particularly if pedantic and 

undomesticated. It is said that the term 

derives from the Bas-Bleu club of Paris, which 

was attended by the literary savantes of the 

17th century. In land a similar literary 

one was formed about 1780, whose members 
ere distinguished by their blue stockings. 

Blue 5 Vitriol, sulphate of copper, used for dyeing 


eg 


purposes,. principally. for after-treating certain 


Area colours to render them fast. _ % 


Ye oe 


‘and | Blunderbuss, a ot bell-mouthed musket’ with. 


wide bore, 
and muh neat: in the 17th century, ‘ 
Boa, a term applied to a family of snakes of large 
size, some attaining a length of 80 ft. They 


are not poisonous, but kill their prey b’ hy 
prey y crushing 


iction—hence the name “ boa constric- 

tor.” They y occur both in the Old World and 

the New, but are more abundant in the Istter, 

Most Boas retain the eggs within the body until 

young are fully developed, whereas the 
Pythons almost all lay leather-shelled eggs, 

Boar, or Wild: Hog, an animal largely distributed 
+3 the forest regions of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and:South America. It has a longer snout and 
shorter ears than its descendant the domestic 
hog, and is provided with tusks. Having to 
forage for itself, it is a more active and intelli- 
gent animal than the pig of the sty, and offers 
good sport to the hunter. 

Boat, an open vessel, propelled by oars or sails, or 
both. The boats of a ship of war are the launch, 
barge, pinnace, yawl, cutters, jolly boat, and 
gig ; of a merchant vessel, the launch, skiff, joll Mi 
boat or yawl, stern boat, quarter-boat, and 
captain's gig. Every British passenger ship’ is 
compelled to carry a launch and proper equip- 
ment of lifeboats. 

Bode’s Law, a numerical relationship formulated 
by Bode in 1772, which states that the relative 
mean distances of the planets from the sun are 
found by adding 4 to each of the terms 0, 3, 6, 
12, 24, 48, 96. The actual mean distances 
(in millions of miles) are : Mercury, 36; Venus, 
67-2; Earth, 92:9; Mars, 141-65" "Jupiter 
483-3; Saturn, 886-0: Uranus, 1782-3. The 
gap between Mars and. Jupiter caused Bode to 
predict the existence of a planet there, which 
was later confirmed by the discovery of Ceres 
and other minor planets. The law breaks 
down, however, for Neptune and Pluto. 

Bodleian Library, the official library of Oxford 
University, named after Sir Thomas Bodley, 
who began in 1598 to restore and add to its 
treasures. Other notable donors have. been 
Archbishop Laud, John Selden, and Edward 
Malone. In the 19th century the Ratcliffe 
Library became its reading-room. ‘It has been 
enlarged from time to time and in 1947.a new 
wing was opened by the King and Queen. 
Under the Copyright Act of 1911 it is entitled 
to & copy of every book published in the 
United Kingdom. 

Boer War, lasted from Oct. 11, ° 18099, when 
the Boers invaded Natal, to May $1, 1902, 
when the Peace Treaty was aigned at Pretoria, 
At first the operations of the British troops in 
Cape Colony were unsuccessful and disastrous 
reverses were sustained. Lord Roberts was 
then sent out as Commander-in-Chief, with 
Lord Kitchener as Chief-of-Staff, and from 
February, 1900, when Kimberley was relieved 


and Cronje was compelled to surrender and — 


Ladysmith and Mafeking were relieved, the 
struggle was practically over. 

Bog Iron-ore, name given to various natural hy- 
drated oxides of iron, found in marshy places. 

Boiling-point is the temperature at mer a liquid 
boils. At that point the pressure of the vapour 
is equal to the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Under increased pressure the b. p. rises and 
under less pressure, as on the top of a moun- 
tain, it is lower, As represented on the Centi- 
grade scale the b. p. of water is 100°; alcohol, 
78-4°; and ether, 356°. On the Fahrenheit 
scale, the b. p. of distilled water is 212°. Boil- 
ing points are given for a standard pressure (760 
millimetres of mercury). 

Bolshevism, the doctrine professed by the left 
wing of the old Russian Social Democratic 
Party. The mame is derived from the fact 
that at a conference of the Party held in 
London in 1903, a majority (‘‘ Bolsheviki’’) 
secured the acceptance of views urged by their 
leader Nicolai Lénin. The minority (‘f Men- 
sheviki ”’) practically withdrew from control of 
the Party’s operations. It was the Revolu- 
tionary majority which under Lenin took over 

. the government of Russia in. 1917, establishing 
a communistic centralised control of economic 
production and distribution, based on the 
Soviets—the social institutions evolved by the 
workmen, soldiers, and peasants. 
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Bombardon. : (See Sazhorm:) 9 


Bone-setting. (See Osteopathy.) =.» 

Book of Common. Prayer, contains: the services 
of the Church of England, and is in the main 
_ the same as that of Edward VI., with modi- 
_ fications introduced at later dates. 
Book, of the Dead, a book of ancient Egyptian 
».Drayers, copies: of which have: been found in 


_ mummy cases. f 

Books were originally formed, it is supposed, from 
‘beech-bark. At first, collected writings were 
produced in the form of rolls; then in volumes ; 

‘and when the art of printing spread, they began 

_ to be issued in bindings upon the principle still 
‘im vogue. The earlier books were massively 

_ bound, with metal clasps and bands, and samples 

centuries old survive to'show the durability of 

‘their workmanship. Books are technically 

» described, according to their sizes, as 4to, 8vo 
(quarto, octavo), and so on; the names indi- 

cating the number of folds in a sheet,» Thus 

when a book is printed on a sheet folded in half, 
it is known as folio\and consists of 4 pages; 
doubled in half again, it gives 8 pages, and is 

' quarto size; double once more, it is octavo and 

» consists of 16 pages; and by-a further doubling 

- we get 16 mo;. while other methods of folding 
give 12 mo, 18 mo, 24 mo, 36 mo, etc. 

Boomerang, a weapon’ used by the Australian 
aborigines, made of wood, in the form of a 
parabola, one side flat, the other round. When 

_ thrown forward into the air, it whirls round and 

_ rebounds behind the: point from which it was 
projected. Used both as a missile of war and 

. for killing game. 

Booms, the peak periods of the trade cycle of 

_ alternating booms and depressions. In recent 
times the boom years have been during the first 
world war, 1927-29 and 1937-38. ‘ 

Borax, the biborate of sodium, found in Peru, 
California, Tibet, and elsewhere; it acts as a 

) mild alkali upon.the alimentary canal, and 

_ makes a useful gargle in inflammation of the 
throat and mouth membranes, and is also a 

» valuable'preservative of food, but its use in this 
connection is now restricted. 

Borough English, an English custom still obtain- 
ing in a few places, whereby, in default of a 
testamentary disposition to the contrary, 
landed property descends to the youngest son 
in exclusion of elder brothers. The term is 
obsolete since Jan. 1, 1926, 

Boston Tea Party, an incident which occurred on 

» Dee. 16, 1778, on board some tea-ships in 

. Boston Harbour, High taxation imposed by 
the British) Parliament had caused bitter feel- 

+ and instigated by popular meetings, a 
party of citizens, disguised as Indians, boarded 
the tea-ships and threw the tea’ overboard, 
This. incident was a prelude to the American 

. War of Independence (1775-88). 

Botany is the scientific study of plants. 

Boulevard, in its original significance, meant the 

~ rampart of a fortified city; it is now given to 
any important thoroughfare planted with trees, 
especially in Paris. 


Bounds Beating, an old Anglo-Saxon custom. 


The parish clergyman and officials: go round 
the parish boundaries accompanied by boys, 
who beat the boundary stones with long sticks 
of willow. The ceremony takes place on the 
Rogation days preceding Ascension Day. 

Bounty is an extra recompense given as an induce- 
oie to the performance of any special service or 
work. 

Bow, an instrument for propelling arrows, and, in 
the days when it was a weapon of ‘war, was 
usually made of yew or ash, and was about 
6 ft. long, with an arrow 3 ft. lone. It was the 
weapon with which Crécy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court were won. The cross-bow was Italian 
and was adopted in France, but did not become 
popular in Britain, 


Bow Bells is the peal of the London church of St. 


Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, within sound of which 
one must be born to be entitled to be called a 
“‘ cockney.” 


Bowdlerize, to expureate a book, Derived from 


. Thomas Bowdler (1754-1825), the editor of the 
Family Shakespeare, in which “ those words and 
~ expressions’ are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read ‘aloud in a «family. He 


treated Gibbon’s History of the Decline and. 


et 
sty 


ee or 


omitting “‘all passages of an irreligious and 


- immoral tendency.’ Such prudery met with — 


ridicule and hence the words “‘ bowdlerism,” 
'* bowdlerist,” ete. —' : , , 

Bower-bird, an Australian bird which constructs 

on the ground a bower-like shelter of sticks to 

. Which it resorts more especially during the 
heirs tei ge though not laying its eggs 
here. ie 53 é 

Bowie-knife is a long one-edged knife of great 
strength, invented by Col. Bowie, and much 
used in America at one time. 2 

Box, a plant bearing a very herd and fine wood, 
and common to both Europe and Asia. It is 
of two varieties—a shrub that grows 8 or 10 ft. 
high, and a dwarf variety used for garden edging 
that only grows toa height ofa few inches. Box 
is the best medium for wood engraving, and in 
the North of England is used for knurrs (wooden 
balls) for the game of “ knurr and spell.’”” 

Boxers, a section of Chinese who in 1896 rose 
against foreigners and were guilty of many 
massacres and atrocities, the movement being 
especially directed against missionaries. A 
combined European force was sent out against 
the Boxers in 1900, and not only was the rising 
suppressed, but large indemnities were de- 
manded and conceded. 

Boycott, a term used in connection with a person 
that the general body of people, or a party or 
society, refuse to have dealings with. Origin- 
ally used when Captain Boycott (1832-97) was 
made the victim of a conspiracy by the Irish 
Land League which prevented him making any 
purchases or holding any social intercourse in 
bis district. He had incurred the League's 
hostility by a number of evictions. 

Boy Scouts. (See Scouts.) , 

Bracelets have been in use as personal ornaments 
from the most remote times: They are fre- 
quently referred to in the Bible, and were worn 


by men as well as women in ancient Rgeypt. In — 


modern times they have attained great beauty 
and variety of form and setting, and, decked 
with gems, constitute a rich adornment to a 
well-shaped wrist. 

Brahmin, member of the highest Hindu caste 
See Caste and Hinduism. 

Braille, an alphabet for the ‘blind, a raised dot 
system of notation applied equally: to music; 
invented by a Frenchman called Braille in about 
1830, and now in world-wide use by the blind, 
The National Library for the Blind in Great 
Smith Street, London, is a free lending library 
of cots thousand yolumes of Braille books and 
music. 

Brains Trust. The original term was the name 
of a group of experts appointed by President 
Roosevelt to advise him upon measures (em- 
bodied in the “‘ New Deal” programme, 1933) 
to foster the industrial recovery of the United 
States after the economic crisis of 1929 and the 
following years. Also the name given to the 
B.B.C.. programme introduced in 1941, 

— or Bracken, the most vigorous British 


ern. 

Bramble is another namie for the blackberry, of 
which there are some 120 species. 

Branding by means of a hot iron for crimes was 
‘common in some countries. Tt was abolished in 
England in 1829, except in the case of deserters 


from the army and soldiers of bad character, | 


who were tattooed with the letters D and BC as 
late as 1879, : ; 
Brandy, obtained by distilling, is chiefly prepared 
in France, the Cognac variety being the best. 
Brandywine, Battle of, fought between the British 
and the Americans in 1777 during the American 
War of Independence, resulting in victory for 
the former, -4 : “ 
Brank, a sort of bridle, with gag, which in olden 
imes used to be fastened to the head and mouth 
of scolds as a punishment; the offender being 
compelled to parade the streets and stand at the 
‘market cross)!” a ‘ 
Brass is a compound metal containing two-thirds 
of copper to one-third of zinc, and while being 
harder than copper, is more easily worked. 
Brass-Wind, a collective term for those’ instrm- 
Ments'in an orchestra which are made of bras 
(or other metal) and which are sounded by. 
blowing in a ‘special: way into a bell-shaped 


hua 
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- Fall of the Roman Empire in the same way. 


recommended an Inter- 
na assist reconstruction, especi- 
ally in countries devastated by war. Under the 
American Loan Agreement, Britain was bound 

Woods Agreement. 


special commission entitling an officer 
to a rank in the army higher than that which he 
really holds in his own regiment, without in- 
crease of pay. 

(meaning abridgment) is the short 
service book of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and in its present form was fixed by Pope Pius 
V. in 1568. 

is the art of preparing a fermented 

, Chiefly beer and ale, from an infusion 
of Intoxicating drinks have been 
brewed in all ages and countries from the most 
remote times. 


Bricks are uniformly shaped and sized portions of 


baked clay used for building. All the ancient 
nations made bricks, at first only baking them in 
the sun, and afterwards by means of fire. The 
Israelites were employed in brick-making during 
their captivity in Egypt. The Romans used 
bricks for all ordinary building purposes, and 
introduced them into England. In these days 
/brick-making is mainly done by machinery, by 
methods which greatly increase the power of 
production as well as improve the quality of the 
bricks. Tiles are aiso made by machinery. 


Bridal, a nuptial feast, properly “bride ale,” 


“ale” being formerly the term indicating a 
festival of any kind in this country. 


Bridewell, 2 house of correction standing till 1864 


in London near Blackfriars Bridge. It was 
originally a palace built by Henry VIII. So 
called from St. Bride’s (or Bridget’s) Well 


near by. 
Bridge, originated in Russia, and derives its name 


7 


from the Russian “‘ biritch.” Lord Brougham 
is said-to have introduced the game into Eng- 
land from France. (See Sports and Pastimes 
Section.) 


_ Bridges are structures for continuing roads across 


wards the end of the 18th century 
“brought into use; and now steel has largely 


streams, rivers, ravines, or roads at a lower level, 
and until the adoption of the arch by the Ro- 
tnans were of rude construction. Until the 18th 


«century the art of bridge-building was in its 


infancy; it has only been since road traffic 


‘assumed large proportions, by the development 


of industries and increase of population, that the 
art has come to be practised on a great scale on 
scientific lines. Wood was the first material 


used for bridge-ways; then came stone; to- 
iron was 


superseded iron, Among the most famous of 
ancient bridges is that of St. Angelo at Rome, 
puilt by Hadrian, A.D. 13. The first stone 
bridge across the Thames was completed in 
1209, and upon it were a number of timber 
houses. This old London Bridge, as it was 
ealled, stood until the 18th century. The 
Bridge of the Rialto at Venice dates from 1588. 


.' Old Westminster Bridge and old B 


- 
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Bridge were built about the middle of the 18th 
century. Waterloo Bridge was opened in 1815, 
rebuilt and opened 1945. Suspension bridges 
of the modern type were introduced about 1820. 


Telford's .Menai suspension bridge, in 
1819, had @ catenary span of 570 ft. The first 
tubular form of bridge was the Bri across 


the Menai Straits, designed by Robert Stephen- 
s0n and built by Sir William Fairbairn. The 
Victoria Jubilee bridge across the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal is an open steel structure 9,144 ft. 
Jong (including approaches). Other famous 
bridges are the Niagara. (suspension); the 
Forth Bridge (cantilever); the London Tower 
Bridge (suspension). Other large bridges in the 
world are the Tay bridge in Scotland, 10,300 ft. 
long; the Zambesi bridge, 12,064 ft. long; the 
Sydney Harbour bridge, 3.770 ft. long; the 
Triborough bridge, New York, U.S.A., costing 
$60,000,000; the San Francisco Bay’ bridge, 
U.S.A., costing $77,000,000; and the Golden 
Gate suspension bridge, San Francisco, U.S.A., 
the world’s longest single-span bridge: it is 
8,940 ft. long, with a central span of 4,200 ft., 
and cost $35,000,000. See also Bailey Bridges. 

a series of eight theological 
treatises written by eminent divines in accord- 
ance with a bequest of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
who left a sum of £8,000 for this purpose at his 
death in 1829. j 

British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, The, was founded in 1831, to stimulate 
scientific inquiry and promote intercourse 
between men of science, and holds an annual 
session in various towns. It is divided into 
thirteen sections—mathematics and physics, 
chemistry, geology, zoology, geography, econo- 
mics and statistics, mechanics; anthropology, 
physiology, botany, education, and agriculture. 
The President each year is one of the most 
eminent scientists or public men of the time. 

Duke .of Edinburgh succeeded Sir Harold 
Hartley as President in 1951. Membership of 
the British Association is open to laymen as 
well as scientists, and particulars of member- 
ship can be obtained from the Association's 
— ae Burlington House, Piccadilly, Lon- 

ion, W.1. 

British Broadcasting Corporation is a public 
corporation, acting as trustee for the nation, 
under Government contro] and responsible to 
Parliament. The Home Service, organised on 
a regional basis, broadcasts on 342 metres, the ° 
alternative Light Programme on 1,500 and 269 
metres, and the new Third Programme, intro- 
duced in 1946, on 203 and 515 metres. The 
European Services broadcast news bulletins and 
programmes in foreign languages to continental 
audiences, and the Overseas Services cater for 
listeners in all parts of the world. The B.B.C. 
celebrated its silver jubilee in November 1947 
and its present Charter expires in 1957. 

British Council, The, founded in 1934 and granted 
a Royal Charter in 1940, exists to promote 
a wider knowledge overseas of the Bnited King- 
dom and the English language and to develop 
closer cultural relations with other countries. Its 
funds are voted by Parliament (£2,730,000 for 
1951-52). It has staff in many Commonwealth 
and foreign countries. In the U.K. it arranges 
study programmes for visitors from overseas and 
services for overseas students, particularly those 
from the Colonies. Headquarters: 65 Davies 
Street, London, W.1. 

British Legion, founded by Earl Haig in 1921, is 
an organisation to serve the interests of ex- 
Service men. There are 3,564 branches in 
Great Britain, also many overseas branches and 
many local benevolent committees. ‘The funds 
are mainly obtained from the sale of poppies 
on ‘Poppy Day.” There is also a,women’s 
section of the B.L. The headquarters of the 
B.L. are at Haig House, 26 Eccleston Suuare, 
London. 

British Museum, opened in London at Montagu 
House in 1759, was founded by Sir Hans Sloane’s 
collection, which the British Government 
acquired for £20,000.. In 1823, the present 
building in Great Russell Street was started, and 

. completed in 1847, from designs by Sir R. 
Smirke. The library building was opened in 
1857, and the dome of the Circular reading- 
room, 140 ft. in diameter and 106 ft. high, is the 
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Rabbis to explain the hidden meanings of the 
sacred writings, This was carried to great 
excess, later cabalists pretending to read signs 
and evidences in letters, forms, and numbers 
contained in the Scripture. oe 

Cabinet, in England, is the governing political 


second largest in the world. The library, to 
: _ which copies of all books published in Great 
. Britain have to be sent free, is a great treasure- |. 
> house of books, ancient and modern. Import- 
/ ant additions to the museum have been William 
; Towneley marbles, 


x Hamilton’s ‘antiquities, 


. Brocken-spectre. 


Cabala, a 
had i 


coins, etc.; Elgin marbles; Burney and 
» George ID. libraries. The Natural History 
Department is now housed séparately at South 
Kensington and the Science Department (Ken- 


sington) has working models of all kinds of 
machinery. ’ 
‘British Railways. .The name under which the 


‘railways of Britain were unified on January 1, 
1048, Instead of the former four main railway 
systems six regions were formed. The two 
_ main changes were the creation of a single 


; Scottish railway system and the division of the 


L.N.E.R. between north and south, 


‘Brocade, a special kind of cloth in which the design 
_ or pattern is woven in relief on the surface of 


_ the material. 

(See Glory.) 

Bronze is primarily an alloy of copper and tin, and 
. was one of the earliest alloys known, the Bronze 


. Age in the evolution of tool-using man coming 


between the Stone Age and the Iron Age. 

_ Some modern bronzes contain zinc or lead also, 

and a trace of phosphorus is present in “ phos- 
phor-bronze.”’ bs 

s according to old country superstition, 


/ were household fairies who in the night-time per- 


formed various domestic duties for the good 
people who had won their favour. 

Buccaneers were pirates and something more. 
They formed organised fleets in the 17thcentury, 
and as their depredations were chiefiy directed 
against Spanish shipping, the British Govern- 
ment did not interfere with their operations. 

_ One commander of buccaneers, Henry Morgan, 
was knighted, and made Governor of Jamaica. 
They ceased to be of much effect-after England 
and Spain made peace. 

Buecephalus, Alexander the Great's celebrated 


- war-horse, whose. memory his owner perpetu- 


ated by building the town Bucephala. 

Buckingham Palace, remodelled by Nash for 
George IV. in 1825, was also the London resi- 
dence of Queen Victoria, and of Edward VII. 
The latter improved it considerably. George 
V., however, made great extensions to the 

‘royal home, and thus it became for the first 
-time of real palatial importance. 

Buddhism is supposed to have originated in India 

about the 6th century 8.0, the founder being a 

_native prince named Siddhartha Gautama. 
Around this personality many strange and 
mystic myths gathered, Buddha representing 
the highest mystic state of human existence, the 
supreme of being, beyond which is no recogni- 
tion of a God. Buddhism, Nirvana is the 
perfecting of knowledge and the completest 
attainment, and involves the realisation of 
developing conditions tending to the highest 
blessing. There is no caste in Buddhism. 
Researches of recent years have brought to light 
much that had been obscure’in this doctrine, 
and in its more modern phases Buddhism has 
been freed of much of its superstitions, its idola- 
trous practices and its Vedic gods, and remains 
in its purity a philosophical system in which self- 
conquest and universal charity are leading 
elements, 

Buffalo, a species of wild ox, of stronger build than 
the domestic variety, and still existing in large 
humbers in the wilds of Africa, 

Bundesrath, the second chamber of the diet or 

parliament of the German Empire, consisted 
of sixty-one members, elected by the different 
States, The two houses had equal legislative 
powers, ali laws needing the assent of a majority 


of each, 

Caaba, (See Kaaba.) { 

Cabal, the name given to the unpopular Ministry 
of Charles IT.’s time. The initials of the 
ininisters—Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, and Lauderdale—composed the word. 

mysterious Hebrew theosophy, 

ts rise in the 10th century, and was an- 
nounced as a special revelation, enabling the 


Cable is the rope or chain tha 


Cachet, Le’ 


Cadenza, 


Cadet, a name 


Cainozoic, 


which | Caique, a long 


executive body of the State, comprising the 
chief officers of the executive, with the First 
Lord of the Treasury (usually the Prime Minis- 
ter) at its head. The present Cabinet (1951) 
consists of (in addition to the Premier) the Lord — 
President of the Council, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Chancellor, the President 
of the Board of Trade, the five Secretaries for 
Colonies. Commonwealth Relations, Foreign 
Affairs, Home Department, Scotland, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Ministers of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Defence, Education, Health, Labour 
and National Service. (See p. 148.) 

t is attached to a 
ship’s anchor. Chain cables are now in general 
use except for very deep waters, A cable’s 
length is 100 fathoms, 200 yards. Submarine 
telegraph cables are composed of copper wires. 
is an evergreen tree, from 16 to 40 ft. high, 
growing abundantly in tropical America, West. 
Africa, the West. Indies, Ceylon, ete., yielding | 
seeds, called cocoa beans, fi 
and chocolate are manufactured. The specific 
name of the cacao trea of commerce is Theo- 
broma Cacao, whose original home was tropical 
America. The fruit is 7-10 in. long, hard and 
ridged; inside are the beans, which are covered 
with a reddish-brown skin. The trees mature 
at five to eight years and produce two crops a 


year, : 
Cachalot, or sperm-whale, is a cetacean which - 


lives in warmer waters, migrating to colder 
regions in the summer months. 
length of 60 ft., female is only half the size of 
male. Usually found in schools, often several 
hundred strong. 


pedimenta are stored, a term and 
introduced into America by French emigrants. 

ttre de, was a private letter of State, 
signed by the King, much in use in France up > 


practice 


rom which cocoa © 


Can reach — 


Caché, a hole in the ground where food or travel _ 


to the time of the’ Revolution, for consigning — 


obnoxious or troublesome people to prison 
without trial, 


about a thousand species adapted to living in. 
very dry situations. The stem is usually fleshy, — 


Cactus, a family of flowering plants numbering — 


being composed of succulent tissue, remarkably 


retentive of water; commonly equipped witb 
sharp thorns which deter animals from eating 
them. The roots are generally) very long, 


tapping soil water over large area: a “ prickly — 


pear ” 
circular area 25 ft. or more in diameter. Very 
often the leaves fall off very early in life, on 


Gardeners 


led to such abuse that composers began writing — 
their own cadenzas, thus ensuring continuity 
and. coherence. while still permitting the 
soloist to exhibit his skill, 


cactus may have roots covering a 


given to a younger son of a noble _ 


family, and also applied to young men in train- — 


ing for officership in the army or navy. 


coffee (14 per cent.) and'tea (3 per cent.), Pure 
be prepared by extracting tea dust, or synthe- 
sized from uric acid. 


the strata which lie above the Cretaceous © 
(“ The Chalk’), 
strata, and includes 
Clay. Its two main 
and ' Palxogene. 
into: Holocene, Pleistocene, Pliocene, Miocene, 
The latter comprises Oligocene and Eocene, 

narrow boat peculiar to the Bos- 


divisi 


ons are: Neogene — 


The former is\ sub-divided — 


caffeine crystallises in yellow silky crystals; can — 


@ geological term used to indicate all — 


It comprises the most recent. _ 
gravel beds and London © 


i 
] 


phorus, and usually propelled by oars’ (from two j 


to sixteen in number), and ACTS 


oes 


| Caffeine, a highly stimulative alkaloid found in _ 


gorm, an hexagonal crystal -brown 
hue found on the Cairngorms in Scotland and 
_ elsewhere, and used in jewellery omamentation. 
‘It is a form of quartz. as 
Oasis at G10" and be Pry react was 
_ discovered by Sir Humphry Davy in 1808, but 
/ not until 1898 was it obtained pure, by Moissan. 
_ Does not occur as metal in nature, but calcium 
. part .of earth’s 
; are 
- marble, limestone, chalk (all three are, chemi- 
-eally, calcium carbonate); dolomite, which is 
_» the double carbonate of calcium and magne- 
sium; gypsum, a hydrated calcium sulphate: 
«alciam phosphate and calcium fluoride. 
Igneovs rocks contain much calcium silicate. 
_Caleulating Machines of many kinds have been 
~ from time to time devised. They have mostiy 
__- been multiplying or dividing machines. The 
first calculating mac was a machine for 
adding and subtracting devised by Blaise 
_ Pascal in 1642. The additional operations of 
multiplication and division were brought in by 
Leibnitz in his machine of 1694. Charles 
Babbage (1792-1871) revealed the enormous 
_ potentialities of calculating machines; his 
difference machine, designed for calculating 
and printing mathematical tables, was started 
in 1823 and would have an enormous 
wdvance had it ever been completed; the British 
Government, which financed it, abandoned it 
two decades later because of expense after 
£17,000 had been spent on it. Important 
commercial: calculating machines introduced 
towards the end of 19th century were: Bruns- 
» viga (1892), Comptometer (1887), and Burroughs 
- (1888). Integration of differential equations 
was eved in Vannevar Bush’s differential 
analyser (1931) with the torque amplifier. 
- Among the most modern calculating machines 
-are the Automatic Sequence Controlled Calcu- 
lator (ASCC), and the Electronic Numerical 
Integrator and Computer (ENIAC). ASCC, 
working at Harvard University since 1944, is 
partly electrical, partly mechanical; the 
electrical units receive their “ instructions ” 
from a tape on which the instructions in code 
are punched mechanically; it can do six 
- months’ mechanical computing in one day. 
ENIAC works on 17,000 thermionic valves, and 
is far faster than ASCC; it was designed tosolve 
ballistics problems. In 1946 Britain's National 
. Physical Laboratory announced It was building 
an even more advanced machine, called the 
- Automatic Computing Engine, at cost of over 
© £100,000. First electronic calculator to be 
completed in Britain was EDSAC (Electronic 
Delay Storage Automatic Calculator), erection 
of which in the Mathematical Department of 
Cambridge University was finished in 1948. In 
1949 Manchester University announced their in- 
yention of an electronic computer, distinguished 
from others by its Special Memory Storage. 
_ Nothing so far, however, has’ been invented 
to compete with the human brain. What these 
_~ machines do is to relieve the mathematician and 
_ physicist of a lot of laborious routine work. 
dar, a collection of tables showing the days 
and months of the year, its astronomical re- 
currences, chronological references, etc. The 
' | Julian Calendar, with its leap year, introduced 
by Julius Cresar, fixed the average length of the 
year at 3654 days, which was about 11 minutes 
too long (the earth completes its orbit in 365 
‘days 5 hours 48 minutes 46 seconds of mean 
solar time). The cumulative error was recti- 
- fied by the Gregorian Calendar, introduced in 
Ttaly in 1582, whereby century years do not 
- eount as leap years unless divisible by 400. 
This is the rule we now follow. England did 
not adopt the reformed calendar until 1752, 
* when she found herself 11 days behind the 
continent, : ; 
Calendering, a mechanical process by which 
materials (e.g., textiles, rubber, plastics) are 
rolled and pressed to a smooth and even surface, 
' Calends, the first day of the month in the Roman 
calendar, when interest fell due, and proclama- 
. tions as to the order.of days were made. 
Calico is white, unprinted cotton cloth, and re- 
- egived its name from Calicut in India, whence it 


; ye _ was originally imported 
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Caliph, the name given to the heads of the Moslem — 


supreme head of the Mohammedan world but 
. now many princes bear the title. a Bee 
Calisthenics, the art of exercising the muscles and 
limbs in order to increase their strength and 
improve the grace of form and movement. 
Calotype, the name of a class of photographs pro- 
duced by a wet-plate process invented by H. 
Fox Talbot about 1840. : 
et, a decorated reed tobacco pipe 
used as a symbol of peace or war by the Indians — 
of North America, the bow] being composed of 
soap stone, and the tube, which is long, being 
decked with feathers. To accept the calumet 
when offered is to be friendly, to reject it is to 
proclaim enmity. There is also a distinctive 


ealumet of war used only’on a declaration of war 


between tribes. 

Camarilla, a term originally applied to a coterie of 
Court favourites, who, by their influence, 
practically directed the policy of Ferdinand Ji. 
of Spain in the second decade of, the 19th 
century. ‘The name has since come fhto use to 
denote any similar clique. ~ ut, Fn < 

Cambrian Group of strata belongs to the Silurian 
series, and was so named by Professor Sedgwick 


because of its abundant development in Wales. — 


It is the lowest and oldest division of the fossis- 
bearing rocks; fossils in them include brachio- 
pods and trilobites. ' “a 
Cambridge University had a sufficiently good 
teaching reputation to attract Oxford stadents 
in 1209, when lectures at their own university 


were suspended. In 1226 it had a Chancellor | 


who was recognised by King and Pope. The 
first college to be founded was Peterhouse in 
1284. The university was reorganised and 
granted a Charter of Incorporation by an act of 
Elizabeth in 1571. Other colleges with their 
dates of foundation are Christ’s (1505), Clare 
(1326), Corpus Christi (1352), Downing (1800), 
Emmanuel (1584), Gonville and Caius (1348), 
Jesus (1496), King’s (1441), Magdalene (1542), 
Pembroke (1347), Queens’ (1448), St. Catharive’s 
(1473), St. John’s (1511), Sidney Sussex (1596), 
Trinity (1546), Trinity Hall (1350), Selwyn Ool- 
lege (1882), Fitzwilliam House (non-collegiated 
students) (1869) and two women’s colleges. 

Camel; a large ruminant quadruped, inhabiting 
Asia and Africa, where it is largely used as a 
beast of burden. ‘There are two species—the 
Arabian camel or dromedary, with only one 
hump; and the Bactrian, or double-humped 
camel, There are no dromedaries, and 
the only wild bactrians occur in the Gobi 
Desert. . 

Cameo, the name given to a precious stone upon 
which some design has been carved in relief. 
There is an agate cameo at the Sainte Chapelle, 
Paris, which measures 13 inches by 11, and de~ 
picts the apotheosis of Augustus, Shell cameos 
are now common. 

Camisards, a French Protestant party of the early 
part of the 18th century which originated in the 
Cevennes and resorted to arms in support of 
their faith. 

Camomile (Chamomile), a small composite plant, 
cultivated for its flowers, which are white with 
@ yellow centre. Its specific name is Anthemis 
nobilis. Camomile flowers are of an exceedingly 
bitter taste, but an infusion of them is valued 
as a remedy for biliousness and as a tonic. 

Camorra, a secret organisation formed at Naples, 
Italy, early in the 19th century, and used partly 
for political ends and ‘partly for practising 
extortion and violence. 

Camp, a place where soldiers are or have been en- - 
camped. Roman camps were entrenched and 
rectangular, with fosse and vallum. ‘There were 
four gates, and the enclosure was laid out in 
streets. Camps are much more elaborate under 
the modern military system. Among the per- 
manent camps of instruction, those of Aldershot 

-in England and Chalons-sur-Marne in France 
are best known. 
Campaniles, or bell-towers are usually detached 
from their parent church, but not always. The 
most famous-are in Italy, and are lofty and elab- 
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orate structures, Giotto’s tower at Florence, 


adjoining the cathedral of Santa Maria del 


_ Fiore, is architecturally the finest in the world. 
Other famous campaniles of Italy are those of 
» Cremona (395 ft. high) and Pisa (the Leaning 
Tower).| The magnificent pointed ‘campanile 
of St. Mark's, Venice, which collapsed in 1902 
and has since been rebuilt in its original form, 
was begun in 902.; Campaniles as separate 
structures are seldom found in Great Britain : 
the finest is that of the Westminster Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. . The bell-turrets of St. 
Fanha “ awen an cde Peter’s at Rome are 
only a form of campanile. ‘ 

Campus Martius was a large plain used by the 
ancient Romans as a military camping ground. 
_ It was situated between the Quirinal and Capi- 

toline hills, and is to-day entirely built over and 
‘forms the heart of modern Rome, 

Canal, a watercourse made by man, which changes 
its level by means of locks, used for navigation 
_ Purposes, There are 4673 miles of canalised 

rivers and canals in Great Britain and Treland. 

Canary,.a wine that from Tudor times to Georgian 
days' was much consumed in this country, and 
‘is frequently alluded to in our older literature. 
Itisa hyoduct of the Canary Islands, hence its 
name, . 7 

Candlemas, an English and Roman Church festival 
in celebration of the Purification of the Virgin 
when she presented the infant Jesus in the 
Temple, and deriving its name from the great 
show of candles made on the day (February 2) 
in the Roman celebrations. ‘ 

Canon, a term applied to signify a recognised rule 
for the guide of conduct in matters legal, eccle- 
siastical, and artistic, or an authoritative 
ordinance; thus we have Canonical Scriptures, 
Canon Law, etc,’ A Canon is also a dignitary 
of the Church, usually a member of a cathedral 
chapter in the Anglican communion, or in the 
Roman Church a member of an order standing 
between regular monks and secular clergy. 

Canonical Hours were seven in number in the 
Western Church; Matins and Lauds, before 

_ dawn; Prime, early morning service; Terce, 
9 a.m.; Sext, noon; Nones, 3 p.m.; Vespers, 
4p.m.; Compline, bed-time, 

Canonisation, the entering of a person who has 
been dead over fifty years on the list of saints of 
the. Roman Catholic Church, after proof of 

_ purity and distinction of life has been accepted. 
This having been done, a day is named for the 
future keeping of the anniversary of the saint’s 
death, and thenceforward appears in the Church 
Calendar, 

Cantata, originally a long piece for solo voice, 
t.¢., the vocal counterpart of a sonata, The 
term is now used to cover a small oratorio, 

Canticles, the name given to the scriptural passages 
from the Bible sung by the congregation in the 
various Christian liturgies, .They are the 
genediots, Benedictus, Magnificat, Nune Dimit- 


8. ; 

Cap, literally any head-covering article of dress. 
The “Cap of Maintenance” is carried before 
the Sovereign at the Coronation, and is used 
symbolically in heraldry, 

Capereaillie (Capercailizie), » northern moor-bird, 
arene Scotland and Sweden, and living on 

r-shoots, 

Capet, the family name of a race of French kings, 
founded by Hugh Capet in 987 with its collateral 

» branches. Reigned until 1848, except for the 
period of the French Revolution and Napoleon. 

Capitol, a term that was first applied to the Temple 
of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill, Rome, com- 
pleted in 507 B.0. It was several times des- 
troyed by fire and rebuilt. The existing Capi- 

_ tol, a large portion of which serves the purpose 
of a museum, was erected from designs by 
Michelangelo. In all the chief cities of the 
ancient Roman Empire there was a capitol or 
town-hall, In the United States.the building 
occupied by Congress at Washington bears the 
name of the Capitol, and the halls of the legis- 
Biting) Saseailieg of the different States are so 
named, i 

Capricorn, a zodiacal constellation . between 
Sagittarius and Aquarius, figured out in ancient 
times as haying the head of the goat and the 
hind part shaped like a fish. j 

Capstan, an apparatus on ships for raising anchors 


"or other heavy work. It is of upright form and) 
“made 


of wood or iron, and turns on a vertical 
axis, moved by poles fitted into sockets in the 
upper part. D 


Capuchins are members of a mendicant order of 


Franciscans, founded in the 16th century with 
the aim of restoring the primitive and stricter 
observance of the rule of St. Francis, so called 
from the capuce or pointed cowl worn by them. 

Caravan, a band of travellers or traders journeying 
together for safety across the Eastern deserts, 
sometimes numbering many hundreds, 
are several allusions to caravans in the Old 
Testament. The great caravan routes of this 
period from Egypt. to Babylon and from Pales- 
tine to Yemen linked up with the Syrian ports 
and so with western sea commerce. Many wars 
have been fought in the past over their control. 

Carbohydrates, the name of a group of organic 
compounds containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen; the atems_of the latter are present in 
the ratio of 2:1, the same ratio as in water. 
Starch, cane sugar, glucose, cellulose are 
examples of carbohydrates. 

Carbolic Acid or Phenol is obtained commercially 
by distillation of coal-tar, and is also made 
synthetically. : 

Carbon, a non-metallic chemical element. which 
occurs in crystalline form as onds and 
graphite; amorphous forms of carbon include 
charcoal and soot, while coke consists mainly 
of elementary carbon. 2 
plants and animals largely hinges upon carbon 
compounds. The study of carbon compounds 
is called “ Organic Chemistry,” as opposed to 
* Inorganic Chemistry.” : 

Carbonari, members of a secret political society 
originated in Naples, and at one time very num- 
erous. Their chief aim was to free Italy from 
foreign rule, and they exerted considerable 
influence in the various revolutionary move- 
ments in the first half of the 19th century. Their 
name was adopted from the charcoal-burners 
(earbonari), and their passwords, signs, etc., 
were all in the phraseology of the fraternity. 

Carbon dioxide. Commonest of the five oxides of 
carbon. It is formed when carbon and its 
compounds are burnt with abundant supply of 
air, and when carbon compounds. are oxidised 
in the. respiration process of animals. The 

, atmosphere contains carbon dioxide to the 
extent of about three parts in 10,000; this 

remains more or less constant because, 
while carbon dioxide is always being added by 
animal respiration and the burning of fuels, 
such as coal and oil, by map, plants are con- 
stantly removing it in the process known ag 


photosynthesis or carbon assimilation. A 


heavy gas and obviously not one capable of 
supporting respiration, it can accumulate in 
caves, etc., and cause asphyxiation; for 
~ instance, in the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, a 


dog entering the cave is suffocated, whereas a 
man whose head is above the carbon dioxide — 


level cans walk through it unharmed. — Solid 

carbon dioxide is called“ dry ice.” -The gas in 

pee drinks and soda water is carbon 
oxide.. 


Carbon monoxide is a colourless gas with no taste 


or smell. It is formed when coal and coke are 


There 


The biochemistry of | 


burnt with a restricted supply of air; the blue _ 
flame to be seen in a coke brazier, for instance,is 


the flame of carbon monoxide. 
very poisonous, forming with the hemoglobin 
of the blood a compound which is useless for 
respiration and cherry red in colour, which 
gives a visible symptom of poisoning by carbon 


This gas is 


monoxide. With nickel it forms a volatile — 


compound, called 
reaction is the basis of the Mond process for 


extracting nickel. 

Carboniferous System, in geology, is the term used 
to designate the strata from which coal is’ ob- 
tained. The system lies between the Permian 
and the Devonian, the latter being the oldest of 
the three sets of strata. In Britain the Car- 
boniferous Limestone, Millstone Grit, and Coal 
Measures constitute: the Carboniferous strata, — 


Carbuncle, the name of a deep-red. stone of the — 


garnet order, the: finest examples occurring. in 


Brazil, “Madagascar, 8. Africa, India, and 
‘various zingiberaceous 


»s 


Ceylon. | , 
Cardamom, the seeds of 


nickel carbonyl, and this — 


" 
; 


’ 
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plants, mainly indigenous to Malabar, aromati 
and ‘and useful. medicinally in purgative 


sock, a rochet, a short purple mantle, and a low- 
crowned red hat with cords and tassels. 

Cardinal Sins, according to medisval classification 

were seven in number : pride, vanity, indolence, 

avarice, gluttony, envy, and anger. 

Virtues, according to Socrates and Plato, 

Were justice, prudence, temperance, and forti- 


tude. 
Caricature has for ifs object the exaggeration of 
the defects or peculiarities of persons or things 
so as to render them ridiculous. it is an art 
that was practised by the ancients, but did not 
attain real power and force until after the in- 
vention of printing. The development of cari- 
cature since the end of the Middle Ages has been 


1842. Among famous caricaturists have been 
Hieronymus Bosch (c. 1450-1516), Pieter Brue- 
ghel (c. 1525-69), Hogarth, Gillray, Rowland- 
son, Honoré Daumier, Tenniel, Keane, du 
Maurier, Phil May, Sir B. Partridge, F. H. 
Shepard, Sir F. Carruthers Gould, Sir Max 
Beerbohm, and to-day David Low. 

Carlists, a Spanish political party espousing the 
claim of the descendants of Don Carlos, brother 
of Ferdinand VII., to the throne of Spain. On 
the death of the latter in 1855, Isabella, his 
three-year-old daughter, was proclaimed Queen 
owing to the abolition of the Salic law! There 
were several Carlist insurrections until the 
party was finally crushed in 1876. 

Car! the second dynasty of the French 


lovingians, 
kings (established 751), included such —_ 


rulers as Charles Martel and Charlemagne. 
987 the Capet dynasty succeeded. 
: a body of mendicant friars taking their 
name from Mount Carmel, where the order was 
: first established in the 12th century. The 
rule of the order required absolute 
poverty, abstinence from meat and a hermit 
-life. The rigidity of the rule of the order was 
mitigated by Innocent IV. The habit of the 
order was changed from. the original stripe to 
brown with a white cloak and scapular, which 
gave the name of White Friars to its members. 
Carmelite nuns were instituted in the 15th 


century. 

Carnaliite. An important potash mineral; chemi- 

caliy it is the hydrated chloride of potassium 
. and magnesium. 

Carnival, the great festival which takes place in 
Roman Catholic countries on the last three days 
before Lent, when people give themselves up to 
the wildest revelry, buffoonery, and masquerad- 
ing. It is only in the chief cities of Italy, how- 
ever, that the custom is kept up with anything 
of the old spirit. At Nice a modernised form of 
it is given, of which the “battle of flowers” is 
a feature, F 

Carnivora, a large group of animals forming an 
order of the Mammalia, including cats, dogs, 
wolves, foxes, civets, bears, otters, seals, sea- 
lions, walrus, and others. 

Carob, 8 wild plant growing abundantly on the 
Mediterranean coast and yielding a bean or pod 
that forms nutritious food for cattle and horses. 

Carolite, an English gold coin-of the Stuart period 
at first of the value of 20 shillings, and subse- 
quently worth 23 shillings. 

Carp, a well-imown fresh-water fish, found in 
plenty in most European and Asiatic still 
waters, reaches a length of about 2 ft., and 
under favourable conditions lives for about 
49 years. Familiar British members of the 
family are the roach, rudd, dace, chub, gudgeon, 
tench, minnow, barbel, bream, and bleak, 
The Goldfish, popular in ornamental ponds, is 
the domesticated variety of a Far 
member of the carp family. i 

Carpets are thick fabrics used for covering floors, 
and were first made in Eastern countries— 


a 


Egypt, Persia, India,—finding their 
Europe in the Middle Ages. A Cait teat 
was eStablished in France in the time of Henry: 


the production-of carpets has been greatly im- 
proved and extended by the aid of steam-power 
and ingenious machinery. 

» & short piece of ordnance of large 
calibre, with a powder-chamber similar to that 
of a mortar. It was first made at the Carron 
Ironworks, Scotland, hence its name. Much 
used in the Navy from 1779, but now. super- 
seded by improved guns. ? 

an order of monks founded in 1084 
by St. Bruno at the Grande Chartreuse, near 


The chief characteristics of the order are a 
separate dwelling-house in the precincts of the 
charterhouse for each monk, and the general 
asserhbly in the Church twice in the day and 
once at night. They wear a white habit, with 
white scapular and hood. The liqueur Char- 
treuse was invented by the order and is still 
theirsecret. For many years they have derived 
large revenues from its sale. 7 

Cartoons are properly designs of the actual size of 
an art work as it is intended to be completed, 
and made for frescoes, tapestries, or mosaics. 
The most celebrated cartoons-are- the seven 
painted by Raphael, now at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. ‘The artist executed 25 in all, but 
only these seven, which Rubens obtained for 
Charles L., remain. A political pictorial carica- 
ture or symbolic design is also styled a “‘ car- 
toon ” nowadays. ‘ 

Casein, the chief protein in milk and cheese, It is) 
coagulated by the action of rennet oracid. An 
important class of plastics (“ casein plastics ’’) 
are produced from it, and these plastics are 
converted into buttons, knitting-needles, etc. 
8000 gallons of milk yields about a ton of 


casein. 
Cassowary, a large bird of the ostrich family, 


inhabiting the Molucca Islands, New Guinea, 
and North Australia, It is of black plumage, 
with three toes, and has a horny crest upon its 
head. In fleetness it can outstrip the horse, 
ets. Two sma)l pieces of hard wood which 
are held in the hand and clicked together. The 
instrument is of Spanish origin and is commonly 
used to mark the rhythm of certain Spanish 
dance tunes. ; 
Caste, a term used to specify the different. here- 
ditary social sections into which Indian Hindu 
society is divided. The four leading castes 
which are of ancient origin snd go on from 
generation to generation, though they no 
longer fix the occupations of the people, are : 
(1) Brahmins or priests; (2) Kshatryas or 
soldiers; (3) Vaisyas or merchants; (4) Sudras 
or labourers and artisans. Pariahs are con-) 
sidered outcastes and are sometimes called “‘ un- 
touchable”’. -Many other divisions and sub- 
divisions of caste have been developed from 
these four and each has its own customs. 
Wealth has no relation to caste as such and a 
servant may be of high caste and his master of 
low caste. The caste system in modern India 
is being modified. 


‘Castor-oil Plant (Ricinus communis), an African 


shrub now cultivated in most tropica] countries. 
It has broad palmate leaves and bears a spiny 
fruit containing seeds which when pressed yield 
the well-known oil. 

, in ethics, is a.subtie process of reasoning 
by which nice points.of conduct and conscience 
are settled. 


Cat, the general name for all quadrupeds of the 


Digitigrade section of the carnivorous order, 
from the lion down to the domestic cat. The 
latter is supposed to be descended from the Wild 
Cat once so common in Britain and other parts 
of Europe. Egypt is credited with having been 
_ the first country in which the cat was domesti- 
cated, Among the finest varieties are the 
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op : ese. ( regiments of Dragoon Guards, two Dragoons, 
3 Persian and Siamese. (See Domestic Pets Sec- — in ers, nine Hussars, and eight Royal» 


interment.- The most famous are those of 
Rome; constructed by the early Christians, 
_ where in times of persecution they concealed 
themselves, They are of great extent, consist- 
ing of a labyrinth of vaulted galleries, 4-5 ft. 
wide, at different levels, These Roman cata- 
combs are said to have contained over 6,000,000 
bodies and to have extended scores of miles in 
‘length, though not more than about six miles 
are now accessible. Catacombs have also been 
' discovered’ in Naples, Cairo, Paris, etc. At- 
' tached to some modern’ cemeteries are cata- 
- combs of the built-up order, formed of chambers 
of stone or brick in the walls of churches or 
_ mausoleums. . 
tamaran, a float or raft of three or more pieces 
of wood lashed together. Used mostly on the 
Coromandel coast. 
Catapult, a military engine used in ancient times 
for throwing missiles of stones, spears, and 
arrows. The ballista of the Middle Ages was an 
7 ‘adaptation of this. —- 
_ Cataracts are: ‘gigantic waterfalls. The most 
famous are those of Niagara in North America, 
__. the Orinoco in South America, the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambezi in Afriva, the Falls of the Rhine 
at Schaffhausen, and the Cascade of Gavarni in 
the Pyrenees. Cataract, y, signifies an 
affection of the sight. ‘ : 
— Catec! , an elementary book of principles in any 
"i science or art, but more particularly in religion, 
- in the form of questions and answers, There 
ig a great variety of these, including the 
' utheran, prepared by Luther in 1529, Calvin's 
“Geneva (in 1536), and the Anglican, in’ the 
‘Book of Common Prayer, 
Catechumens, a term applied in the primitive 


- Church to children of Christian parents, who | 


were admitted as neophytes, and occupied a 
place apart in the church, 
Caterpillar, the larva of a butterfly or moth, 
» worm-like in its segmented body, usually fur- 
nished with feet, often curiously marked and 
coloured, and frequently more or less hairy. 
thedral, the chief church of a diocese, so called 
» from its containing a Bishop’s seat, or episcopal 
‘ chair, ‘The finest cathedral in the world is that 
' Of St. Peter’s at Rome, founded'in 1450. Other 
celebrated cathedrals are Nétre Dame of Paris, 
the cathedrals of Cologne and Milan, St. Paul's 
in London, Canterbury Cathedral, York Minster, 
and the cathedrals of Durham, Bristol, Glouces- 
ter, Peterborough, Lixeter, and Liverpool 


(new). 

Cat’s-eye, a kind of quartz, much valued as a gem, 
opalescent, and of various shades, 

Caucus, an American term designating a private 

authoritative body of politicians whose duty it 

- isto select candidates for office and deal gener- 
ally with party business, It was first used in 
this country at Birmingham in connection with 
what was. called the ** Liberal’ Six Hundred.” 
Lord Beaconsfield employed the term satirically, 
The word has. since come into common use, 

although generally in an uncomplimentary way. 

Cavalier, a name adopted during the troubles of the 
Ctvil War to designate the Royalist party; it is 

, also used generally in reference to a knightly, 

_ gallant, or imperious personage. 

Cavalry is the part’ of an army consisting | of 
troops that serve on horseback, and now less 
used than in former times. ‘The cavalry of the 
Greeks and Romans were generally members of 
noble families, and down to the Middle Ages 
something of this distinction was. continued. 
After the invention of gunpowder, this branch of 
the military ‘service underwent great changes ; 
and in more recent times, with the development 
of heavy artillery, armour, and air power, has 
almost disappeared ‘from the field of battle. 
British Cavalry will be remembered for the réle 
it played in the Crimea and Boer Wars, In the 
first world war it carried out distinguished 
services in many theatres, but none more so 
than in the operations in Palestine under Field- 
Marshal—then General—Allenby. In the 
Regular British Army, cavalry has now been 
felly mechanised and forms part of the Royal 

~ Armoured Corps together with the Roya] Tank 

Regiment, This Corps now consists of five 


ie > 


Tank Regiments. The Royal Armoured : 
which is the descendant of both the Royal 
Tank Corps’ of the first. world war and of 


mounting 17 pounder and 105 mm. guns. . 
various roles of the Corps are armoured car regi- 
ments, divisional regiments for close reconnais- 
sance in Infantry Divisions—the equivalent of 
the old Divisional Cavalry Regiment—and ar- 
moured regiments in armoured divisions and 
armoured brigades. It also provides regiments 
of specialised armour using armoured 
throwers and minefield clearing tanks. The two 


Household Cavalry Regiments have also been . 


mechanised as armoured car regiments, but 
each retains a mounted squadron for state and 
ceremonial duties, 

Caves are natural hollow places in the earth, 
largely met with in limestone or volcanic rocks, 
Fingal’s Cave in Staffa is noted for its splendid 
range of basalt columns, and at Malham and 
Kirkdale in Yorkshire, and Kent’s: Hole near 
Torquay, are far-extending caves. The mam- 
moth cave of Kentucky extends through many 
miles of labyrinthine windings, 

Caviare is a Russian preparation made from the 
salted roe of certain fish, suchas sturgeon, ster- 
let, and sevruga, and much appreciated by 
epicures. 

Cayenne Pepper is made from the dried and baked 
pods of various kinds of tropical capsicum. 

Cedar, a dark-leaved, cone-bearing, horizontal- 
branched evergreen tree that grows to a con- 
siderable height and girth, the best: known 
species in this country being the Lebanon 
Cedar, which was introduced into England in 
the 17th century, and is now of frequent occur- 
rence here. Cultivated in tropical countries, 

‘Cello. (See Violoncello.) 

Celluloid, one of the first synthetic plastics, dis- 
covered by Alexander Parkes in 1865 when he 
was attempting to produce synthetic horn. It 
is made by mixing gun-cotton (nitro-cellulose), 
camphor, and alcohol. Photographic film con- 
sists. of a photographic emulsion. on celluloid; 
in the making of “ non-flam” film acetone is 
substituted for the inflammable solvent other- 
wise used, 

Cellulose, a carbohydrate, and a constituent of 
nearly all plants. Cellulose occurs in an almost 
pure state in the fibres of linen and cotton, 

Celts, an ancient race of Western Europe, originally 
settled in Gallia, and afterwards spread over 
other parts of Europe, including Britain. The 
two: chief divisions of Celtic Britons were the 
Gaels of Ireland and the North of Scotland, and 


the Cymri of Wales. The descendants of these’ 


races still retain many of their ancient charac- 
teristics, and considerable interest is manifested 
in their language and literature. 

Cement means, in general ‘technical parlance, an 
adhesive. Building cements are calcium sili- 


cate-aluminate mixtures made by heating lime . 


with clay; the most widely used kind is Port- 
land cement, invented in 1824 by Joseph Aspdin 
of Leeds; q 

Cenotaph (Greek = empty tomb), a monument 
erected in Whitehall, London, to: commemorate 
all those who gave their lives in the service of 
the British Empire during the first world. war. 
The permanent structure was unveiled by 
George V. on Armistice Day, 1920. 

Censors were Roman magistrates vested with the 
power of keeping a record of all citizens, and of 


controlling the manners, morals, and duties of 


the peoples. In more recent times in England 
censors have been appointed by the Government 
in connection with: publications of the Press or 
for the stage. During the First and Second 
ie Wars there was a very strict censorship 
of news. ‘ ; ; 

Census was the title given in ancient Rome to a 
Tegister of citizens, with full particulars as to 
their family, children, slaves, and so forth. 'The 
term is now used to denote the periodical survey 
of the number and condition of the people. In 
Great: Britain 


it takes place every ten Fears. 
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‘The first official census in this count: 
of 1801; aleteeliurieiee oe 
Centre of Gravity of a body is the fixed point 


of 600 acres of land. 
Cerium, element discovered by 
Berzelius in 1803.. It is capable of precipitation 
to powder, and only in combination in the 


and 
generally decorated. It was also the name of 
the loaded gaunilet worn by boxers in the 
Roman arena. 

the order of mammals including the 
whales, dolphins, and porpceises, which, though 
strictl breathe their 


fuel burning, thereby releasing still more heat 
and igniting still more fuel. Thus a steadily 
burning fire that is always under control is 
like an atomic pile; the fire that is out of 
control resembles the expanding chain reaction 
of the atomic bomb. 

Chalcedony; a fine quartz with a waxy lustre, and 
much used by jewellers for necklaces, bracelets, 
ete. Commonly it is white or creamy. Its 
bright orange-red variety is called carnelian ; 
its brown variety, sard. Chrysoprase, plasma, 
bloodstone are varieties which are respectively 
_ apple-green, dark leek-green, green with 


. spots. 
Chalk, a white limestone, calcium carbonate, 
found in the Upper Cretaceous deposits (formed 
from the shells of minute marine organisms). 
In southern England the chalk is a soft rock, 
but in Yorkshire, Scotland, and Ireland it is 
solid limestone. French chalk is hydrated 
magnesium silicate, a variety of talc. 

Chalybeate Waters are waters impregnated with 
iron, or containing iron in solution. Chalybeate 
springs are numerous in England and other parts 
of the world, and are valuable in restoring 
strength after illnesses and improving the blood. 

Chama, @ genus of large bivalves of the moilusc 
family, found in tropic waters, especially 
amongst coral reefs. Chama gigas weigh some- 
times as much as 300 Ib., and one valve has been 
employed as. the basin of baptismal fonts in 
various churches. 

in, an Official having the direction of 
the private apartments of a monarch or noble- 
man. The Lord Great Chamberlain of England 
is the sixth great officer of state, the office being 
hereditary since the grant of Henry I. to the 
family of De Vere, Earls of Oxford. The Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household acts as superin- 
tendent of the Royal Household, receives his 
appointment from the Ministry of the day and 
is a member of the Privy Council. Chamber- 
jains are also attached to various city and other 
corporations. 

Chamber Music, strictly signifies music suitable 
for playing in a small room, but is used to cover 
music specially composed for smali combina- 
tions of instruments; ¢.g., string quartets, etc. 

Chambertin, a well-lnown brand of red Burgundy, 

the product of the vineyards of the Céte d’Or, 


France. 

Chameleon, a family of lizards of which there are 
mumerous species. ‘The common chameleon is a 
native of Africa, and is about 12 inches long, 
including tail. It is remarkable for its power of 
changing colour to resemble its surroundings 
when surprised, a power that is due to the 


es 


presence of pigment-bearing cells be: 
skin. It is slow in movement, nak oat 


vorous, 

Chamois, a species of antelope, and a native of 
Western Europe and Asia. It is not much 
larger than a goat, lives in mountainous regions, 
and possesses wonderful leaping power, so that 
it is very difficult to capture. Its flesh is much 

ed, and from its skin chamois leather is 
made. The mating season is Oct.-Nov., and 
the fawns are born in May or June. ‘They can 
follow their dam when only a day old. Tiive to 
be 20-25 years old. 

Champagne, the celebrated sparkling wine made 
from the grapes of the vineyards of the district 
of France, of which Rheims is the headquarters. 

Chancellor was the title of a chief officer of the 


Parliam 

the Lord Chancellor of England was the King’s 
most trusted adviser, and exerted immense 
influence. Before the Reformation he was 
generally an ecch tic. ‘The Lord Chancellor 
is the Keeper of the Great Seal, a Privy Council- 
lor, and Speaker of the House of Lords. His 
salary is £10,000 a year, and he receives 2 
pension of half thatsum: ‘The term is also used 
of the Exchequer, Duchy of Lancaster, of 
Dioceses, Universities, and of the Garter. 

Channel Tunnel, a scheme to bore’ a tunnel 
through 20-30 miles of chalk under the sea 
between Dover and Calais was proposed in the 
second half of the 19th century. The bill 
authorising the work was rejected in 1883. In 
1930 the scheme was again proposed by many 
enthusiastic supporters. ‘The tunnel would be 
the longest ever made and an engineering won- 
der of the world. It would consist of two tubes 
with frequent connections. Electric 
would run through, taking only 2 hour and re- 
ducing the journey between London and Paris 
by about 2 hours. The estimated cost, how- 
ever, being more than 35 million pounds, the at- 
tendant military risks, and doubt as to feasl- 
bility of construction led the Government in 
Jeune 1930 to reject the proposal, Tunnelling 
was actually begun some years ago’on the 
British side and the project never fails to be a 
fascinating subject for discussion. Y 

Chantry, a private church or chapel established and 
endowed for the maintenance of priests to 
perform daily Mass for the souls of certain 
specified persons. Chantries were numerous in 
England up to the Reformation, some few 
still remain. 

Chapel Royal, the church dedicated to the use of 
the Sovereign and Court, and at present situated 
in St, James’s Palace. 

Chapel of Ease, a place of worship for parishioners 
living at a distance from the parish church. 

Charcoal, a term applied to wood that has been 
subjected to a process of slow smothered com- 
bustion. More generally it refers to the carbon- 
aceous remains of vegetable, animal, or com- 
bustible mineral substances submitted to a 
similar process, Charcoal from special woods 
(in particular buckthorn) is used in making 
gunpowder. Bone charcoal finds use in sugar 
refining, as it removes dark colouring matter 
present in the crude syrup. 

Charterhouse, a famous school that was in Alders- 
gate Street, London, but removed to Godalming. 
In connection with the school is an almshouse on 
the old London site, endowed by Thomas Sutton 
in 1611. Thackeray, as well as Addison, Grote, 
and other eminent men, were Charterhouse 
scholars, 

Chartism, the principles or practices of a body of 
political reformers who (1837-48) conducted 
@ movement for amelioration of social and 
industrial conditions of the working classes. 
Their platform was stated in the National or 
People’s Charter, drafted by Francis Place in 
the form of a charter or act of Parliament, and 
published May 8,1838. Reform was demanded 
under six heads; universal adult male suffrage, 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, payment of 
members, equal electoral districts, and abolition 
of the property qualification. 

Chasuble, a sleeveless vestment worn by eccle- 
siastics Over the alb during the celebration of 
Mass, It is supposed to symbolise the seamless 


| springs from Nicholas Chauvin, whose extrava- 
oath devotion to Napoleon I. made him a laugh- 
. ing-stock, = | ‘ 


Cheese, an) article of food made from the curd of 


milk, which is separated from the whey and 
| pressed in moulds and gradually dried. There 
_ are many varieties of cheese, according to the 
Method of preparation, or the quality of the 
- milk, Among the best-known of British cheeses 
' ave the Stilton, Cheddar, Cheshire, Gloucester, 
_.and Wensleydale, while of foreign cheeses we 
_ have Parmesan, Dutch, Gorgonzola, Roquefort, 
‘and Gruyére. . The soft cheeses, such as Cam- 
»-embert, Brie, and cream, only keep for a short 
. time. Large quantities of colonial cheese now 
.. come from Canada and New Zealand. 
Cheetah, the large spotted cat of Africa and 
Southern Asia, often called the “hunting 
_ leopard” because of its employment in the chase. 
Chemistry is the science which analyses and 


_ describes the properties and. composition of 


various natural substances. It had its rise in 
, alchemy and has gradually developed into a 
science of ‘vast, magnitude and: importance, 
engaging the study of the most eminent 
_ scientific minds, 
Chenille, a soft cord materia] of silic or worsted used 
. in embroidery, lace-making, and sometimes for 
carpets and wall-hangings or curtains. 
Cherokees, a North American tribe of Indians, 
. once a powerful and warlike nation occupying a 
large portion of the Allegheny range, but now 
residing within the Indian Territory under 
civilised rule of law and very prosperous, 
Chestnut, the fruit of the chestnut tree; those of 
the Spanish chestnut, Castanea vesca, furnish 
. ® favourite esculent. The wood is used in 
_ carpentry; while the horse-chestnut (dsculus 
_ hippocastanum) is much employed in» brush- 
mounting and in cabinet work. 
roscuro, a term used in painting to denote 
the arrangement of light and shade in a picture. 
On the proper handling of chiaroscuro depends 
the fidelity of depiction of objects and distances. 
Chicory, a plant largely used for mixing with 
coffee and not regarded altogether as an adulter- 
ant, being credited with certain dietetie virtues. 
In England, however, where chicory is added, 
the fact must be stated on the package sold to 
the public. . The dried roots of the plant only 
are used, being ground into powder before mix- 


ing. 

ben oP atin General Staff. (See Commander- 
n-Chiet, 

Chiltern Hundreds, three hundreds—Stoke, Burn- 
ham, and Desborough—the stewardship of 
which is now a nominal office under the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Since about 1751 the 
nomination to it has been used as a method of 
enabling a member of Parliament to. resign his 
seat, on the plea that he holds an office of 
honour and profit under the crown, (This has 
been a disqualification for Parliament since 
1707.) (See p. 120.) 

Chimpanzee, a large anthropold ape, a native of 

. tropical West Africa, of a dark brown colour, 
| with arms reaching to the knee, large ears, and 
a general organisation resembling that of man. 
It possesses considerable. intelligence, can wall 
erect with ease, and when full grown is about 
four feet high, ‘ i 

Chinchilla, a South American rodent.’ Grey in 

' colour, and biack and white underneath, It is 
greatly esteemed for its beautiful fur. 

Chintz, a cotton cloth, generally glazed and 
covered with floral or other designs, It is largely 
used for furniture coverings, 

Chipmunk, a squirre)-like animal of the Tamias 
fenus, common in the United States, 

_ Chippendale Furniture was introduced in the reign 
of George I. by Thomas Chippendale, a Worces- 
tershire cabinet-maker who migrated to London 

~ <and set up for himself in St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross. He was fonder of inventing 
designs for furniture than of making it, and in 
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coat of Christ. Its use in English churches was, 1752 published a book of patterns; the London 
eehipited in 1552, but again permitted after} furniture-makers of the day soon ‘began to 

1559. It gradually fell into disregard, however, | _ tnodel their work upon it. Wiles 
but some fifty years ago was resumed in the | Chirograph, an indenture drawn in evidence of 

. High Church services. | — vu H title to property, landed or otherwise, and 
Chauvinism is a term applied to pace i tinge Prepares eee om parchment) in a special 

, M0) ic iy to excess mann engrossing. rs 1 - 
“if ciormonencs meting i ee ey The word | Chiromancy is the old name for palmistry or divi- 


nation by thehand: It was greatly practised in 

eae times, and has had a considerable revival 
recent years. } : ; 

, the treatment of the hands and feet for 

the cure or prevention of » especially 

Sener aoc military cloak se iaeatia tions 

& loose or mantle, worn 
sro salf mea ee horsemen, and permitting 
e free use of the arms. 

Chloral, a colourless mobile compound discovered 
by Liebig, and obtained from chlorine and 
alcohol, or chlorine and starch. f z 

Chlosine, a gaseous element of the halogen family, 

first isolated in 1774 by Scheele by the action of 

manganese dioxide on hydrochloric acid. It 
unites easily with many other elements, the 
compounds resulting being termed. chlorides, 

The gaseous element is greenish-yellow, with a 

pungent odour. Itis a suffocating gas, n 

the lungs at a concentration as low as 1 part in 

50,000. Was used during World War I as a 

poison gas. Has a powerful bleaching action, 

usually being used in form of bleaching powder, 

made by combining lime and chlorine. Also a 

valuable disinfectant; used, for instance, in 

i baths sterile. 

Chlorites, green mica-like minerals. They arise by 
metamorphosis of such minerals as biotite, 
pyroxene, etc; 


Chlorodyne, an anodyne remedy containing mor- 


phine, chloroform, prussic acid, and extract of 
ndian hemp, flavoured with sugar and pepper- 
mint. It is often administered to children to 
induce sleep, and, when unskilfully given, 
sometimes leads to unfortunate results. 

Chloroform, a volatile colourless liquid, is prepared 
for commercial purposes by distilling a mixture 
of chloride of lime, alcohol (or acetone), and 
water; but for medical use it is made from 
chloral hydrate, which yields a purer distillate, 
When the vapour is inhaled it produces un- 
consciousness and insensibility to pain. It 
owes its discovery to Liebig,) and its frst 
application for medical purposes to Sir James 
Young Simpson. 

Chlorophyll, the green pigment contained in the 
leaves of plants, first discovered by Pelletier 
and Caventou in 1818. Enables the plant to 
absorb sunlight and so to build up sugar, (See 
Photosynthesis.) 

Chocolate, a paste made from the kernels of the 
cocoa tree and flavoured with sugar, vanilla, o 
other substance. Chocolate beverage is minds 
by dissolving chocolate in boiling water or milk. 
It was thus used by the Mexicans largely, as far 
back as the time of Montezuma. 

Chorale. Originally a Lutheran hymn-tune, but 
used, especially by J. 8. Bach, a3.a basis for 
instrumental or choral Dieces, .¢.g., Chorales 
and Choral Preludes, t 

Chord. A number of notes played simultaneously 

Chouans, the name given to the bands of peasants, 
mainly smugglers and dealers. in contraband 
salt, who rose in revolt in the west of France in 

793 and joined the royalists ef La Vendée, 
Balzac gives a picture of the people and the 
country in which they operated in his novel 
Les Chouans. 


Choughs, birds generally included in the crow 


A 
¥ 


family though their true relationship is still in | 7 


doubt. The Cornish 
often called “ Chough ” 
fine black plumage tinged with blue and purple, 
It-used to be abundant on the cliffs of Cornwall, 
Ireland, and Scotland, but is now rather rare, \ 
ism, the sacred ointment consecrated by a 
Bishop, and used in the rites of baptism, con- 
firmation, ordination, etc. 
employed sacéerdotally in Roman Catholic and 
Obristadelpaianneciomabay Se uae, 
elp , embers of a religious sect 
which holds that immortality can be obtained 
' by believers only. They have peculiar views of 
the Trinity, 
“strange theories about the Millennium. 


Chough” (in Britain, 


A 
¢ . 


with no adjective) has - 
It is now only — 


reject infant baptism, and have | 
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ie ne sc 


_ from this small beginning the idea, p 


+ 


_ original Christianity. 
‘Christmas 


ok 
the religion, or paberpictetion 
ion, discovered and = 


the mission of Christian Science for the same 
--feasons tkat it was within the mission of 


Cards. The first genuine Christmas card 
was sent in 1844, and it is believed the sender 
was W. bson, R.A. He had a friend from 
acmhoen 5 received certain courtesies of which he 
ee show some especial appreciation. 
The time was Christmas. So, after some 
” thought, he made a sketch symbolising the spirit 
- of the festive season and posted it to his friend. 
’ The sketch was done on & piece of Bristol board 
' about twice the size of the modern letter-card. 
It depicted a family group toasting absent 
friends among appropriate surroundings. And 
now. so 
largely utilised, and constituting such a vast 
inanstry. was developed. 
Christolyte, a sect of sixth-century Christians who 
believed that. upon the descent of Jesus into 
Hades He left there both His human body and 


; _ Seoul, and rose again with His Divine nature 
ones. Hospital (sometimes called the Blue 


+ 
oe 


“be Coleridge were educated at this school. 


Coat School), founded by Edward VI. in 1552 on 
the site of an old Greyfriars monastery in New- 
gate Street, London. Removed in 1902 to 
West Horsham, when the site was divided 
‘between St. Bartholomew's Hospital and the 
General Post Office. Charles Lamb and oe 

e 


Girls’ School is at Hertford. 


Chromatics, the science which investigates and 


optics. 
Chromatic Seale, a Pd proceeding in intervals of 


- explains the properties of the colours of light, 
snd of natural bodies, forming a chief branch of 


one semitone. chromatic scale in C 
©-Dp-D-Ep-E-F ib-G-Ab-A-Bb-B-C 

2 ‘yery hard, bluish-white “metal, 

melting tpg very high temperature (above 

1900° ©). Its chief ore is chromite or chrome 

. fron-ore (ferrous chromite). ‘ Ferro-chrome ” 

is produced by heating chromite and anthracite 

in an rye furnace, and chrome steels are 


. prepared by adding the pre-calculated amount 


of ferro-chrome to melted steel. Best known 
chrome steel is stainless steel first made by 
Brearley in 1912 and since then developed 
greatly at Sheffield. A typical formula is 18 
per cent. chromium, 8 per cent, nickel, 74 per 
cent. iron. Equally important are Stellite 
valloys, containing chromium, cobalt, tungsten 
' (or molybdenum), which have made possible 
modern high-speed cutting tools. Dies used in 
manufacture of plastics are commonly of chrome 
‘steel. The elementary metal finds little use 
pe except in chromium plating for motor 


ete. 
LS Chromosomes, the bodies contained within the 


nucleus of every animal or plant cell, each con- 
taining several hundreds of the hereditary 
‘factors’ called genes. When the cell divides, 
each chromosome splits, so that every cell 
-eontains an identical complement of genes. 


Se the science of computing periods of 


time by orderly division, and of assigning to 
Sah their proper relative dates. 

beryl, a mineral found in rolled pebbles in 
Brazil and Ceylon, in fine crystals in the Urals, 
and in’ granite in the United States, is of a 


_-‘yellowish-green colour, and when opalescent 


‘Church Army. 
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makes an attractive gem. 
The Church eye is essentially a 
working people’s Mission to working people. 
‘This Society carries on Training Colleges for 
- “evangelists, social workers, sisters, etc., of 
. whom hundreds are at work at home and over- 
‘seas. ‘There are Mission Vans, Marching Crusa- 
ders, News Teams, and many “forms of mission 
_ work ‘in prisons, éte. ~The ‘Society has many 
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- glassifed Hostels, Homes, Clubs, and Shelters 
. lads, women, ‘girls, and. children, 
bane 55, Bryanston St. London, W.1. 

Church Commissioners. (See Heclesiastical Com- i, 
missioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty.) | 

Church ‘of England ante-dates the Norman con- 
quest of England by centuries. There is some 
evidence of ‘possible. continuity with the — 
Christianity of Roman Britain, but in the main 
the Church derives from the fusion of the ancient 
Celtic Church with the missionary Church of St. 
Augustine, who founded the See of Canterbury — 
in A.D. 597. ‘To Archbishop Theodore in 673 
is ascribed its organisation in dioceses with 
settled boundaries, and in parishes. St. 
Augustine’s Church) was in communion with 
Rome from the first, but the Church of England 
was not brought within Papal jurisdiction until 
after the Norman conquest, and was at no time 
under the complete domination of Rome. It 
remains the Catholic Church of England without 
break of continuity, but during the Reformation — 
the Royal supremacy was accepted and that of 
the Pope repudiated. It is the Established 
Church (i.e., the official Church of the realm), 
crowns the King, and, through its Archbishops 
and Bishops in the House of Lords, can act as a 
kind of “ conscience of the state’ at every stage 
of legislation. The policy of religious toleration 
has been accepted since the 16th century. 
Two-thirds of the children born in England are 
baptised in the Church of England, The 
Church is organised in two Provinces and 43 
dioceses. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
Primate of All England. The Archbishop of 

York is Primate of England. Each Province 

has its ancient Convocation comprising an 

Upper House (of Bishops) anda Lower House 

(of Clergy), dealing especially with doctrinal — 

matters; and there is “a Church Assembly — 

(with Houses of Bishops, Clergy, and Laity), 

whose 8 if approved wal ha = 

which cannot alter them, go to the King for 

Royal Assent and are then law as if they had 

been Acts of Parliament. 

Church of Scotland was constituted at the Refor- 

mation. The union of the ©. of 8. with the 

United Free Church was effected in October 

1929, after 86 years of separation. The chief 

official is the Moderator, chosen annually, who — 

ranks next after the Lord Chancellor in Scot- 

land; the Sovereign himself is represented by a 

Lord High Commissioner. The Church ie 

governed by Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, By- 

nods, and the General Assembly. 

Cid, The, a famous Spanish hero of the 11th cen- 
tury, Don Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, who, before 
he was twenty, led a Spanish force against the 
Moors, and drove them out of Spain. He is 
celebrated in poem, play, and romance. —— 

Cider, a fermented liquor made from the juice of 
apples by crushing the fruit to pulp when ee 
The cider of Devonshire, Somersetshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Herefordshire is the best. 

Cinchona, the tree native to the Andes which is 
famous for its bark, source of the drug quinine. 
It was introduced into Ceylon, India, and 
J Ssh they the latter becoming the main supplier of 
qui 

Cinnabar, an ore which yields mercury by heating. 

Cinnamon, the dried bark of a tree common in the 
East Indies, and forms 2 valuable spice. 

Cinque Ports, a number of seaport towns on the 

coast of Kent and Sussex, originally five: 
Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sand- 
wich. Winchelsea and Rye were: added later. 
These ports were required to furnish a certain 
number of ships, ready for service, and in return 
they were granted many privileges.. The offi- 
cial residence of the Lord Wardem is Walmer 
Castle. Mr. Winston Churchill is the present 
Lord Warden and Admiral of the Cinque Ports. ——— 

Cistercians, an order of monks and nuns taking” 
their names from Citeaux, near Dijon, where 
their first monastery was established in 1098. 
The order was noted for the severity of its rule. 
They were famous agriculturists. The habit 
is white, with a black cowl or hood. The order i) 
declined, and in the 17th century there was a 

_ reform movement instituted by the Trappists, 
who were later organised into a separate order. 


| Citric Acid is an organic acid present,in lemon juice 


_to the extent of 6-7 per cent.’ Used in confeec- 
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_tionery; beverages, thedicine; some finds its 


-. way into the: plastics industry. Main source | 
us 


used to be lemon’ juice; in Italy this was 
- converted into citrates which were exported. 
After 1927, when Italy placed an embargo on 


export of citrates, production of citric acid 


by fermentation of sugar with moulds was 
Pah 6 in severaki. countries, including 


tain. H 
Citron, the fruit of a tree of the lemon order (Citrus 
medica) with thick rind, much used for candied 


peel. } 
Civet, a carnivorous quadruped from which civet 
perfume is obtained. 
Civil List, in Britain the annual sum payable to 
His Majesty and to the members of the Royal 
- Family to maintain the Royal Household and 
to uphold the dignity of the Crown. ‘The 
amount is granted by Parliament upon the 
recommendation of a Select Committee. The 
' Civil List of Queen Victoria was £385,000 a 
. year, Edward VI. and George V., £470,000, 
. Wdward VIII., £410,000, and George VI., 
- £410,000 in addition to annuities to Queen 
Mary, £70,000, Princess Elizabeth, £40,000, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, £10,000, the Duke of 
Gloucester, £35,000, the Princess Royal, £6,000, 
Princess Margaret (from Aug. 2ist, 1951), 


£6,000. 


Clairvoyance, the power of mental vision, said to 
enable its possessors while in mesmeric trance to 
~ see persons and happenings at a distance. 
Glarinet, a wood-wind instrument with a single 
reed which gives forth a rich, smooth tone. 
- Ihe reed is “‘ tongued *? and the note selected 
. by operating keys which open or close holes’ in 
_ the wooden tube. There is a larger instrument 
= aha pitch which is known as the bass 
arine 


Olay, a term used to designate certain plastic, 
. earthy compounds. composed of hydrated 
silicates of alumina. China clay, from which 

- porcelain is made, is the purest. clay, and: is 

obtained by the natural crumbling of felspar, 
which is found in Devon and Cornwall in this 
country, and is well distributed in China, Japan, 
and the United States. 

Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Embankment Is 

- of the time of Tothmes DT. (1500-1450 8.0,). 

' Presented to the British Government by 

- Mehemed Ali in 1819, but not brought to this 
country until 1878. Its weight is 180 tons and 
it is 684 ft. in height. 

Olift-Dwellers were aboriginal tribes who had their 
homes in recesses of the rocky cliffs of New 
Mexico and elsewhere in the South-western 
regions of what is now the United States, 

Climate is a generalised representation of the 

day-to-day weather conditions throughout the 
year, the combination of all weathers thus 
‘determining the climate of a place. Averages 
and extremes of temperature, variation of 

~ humidity, duration of sunshine and cloud cover, 
amount of rainfall and frequency of snow, frost, 
gales, etc,, are amongst the data normally 
investigated, The interiors of great land masses 
ure characterised by large ranges of temperature 
and low rainfall (continental climate), while 
proximity to oceans has an ameliorating effect 
with increase in rainfall (oceanic climate). 
Presence of mountain ranges and lakes and 
configuration generally produce local modifica- 
tions of climate, also apparent between the 
centre and the outlying suburbs of a city. 
‘There is evidence that vast changes of climate 
have occurred during geological time; In 
recent decades the winters in western Europe 
have shown a tendency to be less cold and: the 
summers less warm, but the series of severe 
winters which commenced in 1940 and the: hot 
summers of 1947 and 1949 suggest the possibility 
of yet another climatic change. Latitude in- 
troduces. zones of climate, e.g., tropical rain, 
subtropical steppe and desert, temperate rain 
and polar. 

Cloaca Maxima, the name of the great underground 
sewer of Rome, constructed in the reign’ of 
Tarquinius’ Priseus (circa 588 3.0.) and still 
extant in its chief structural features. 

Clock, a device for measuring the passage of time, 
usually having a motive spring or weight, and 
geared train, with a pulsative device to: govern 


the rate at which the mechanism shall move; ' 
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clock, the clepsydra. The sand glass is ; 
mentioned before A.D. 1400, but it is known — 
that a mechanical clock was put up at West-_ 
minster in 1288. The earliest surviving clock 
in England is the Dover Clock, which dates 
from 1348 and is at the Science Museum, and 
the one in Salisbury Cathedral dates from 1386. 
The first watches were made in Nuremberg 
shortly after 1500. The marine chronometer 
is a high-precision timepiece used at sea for 
giving Greenwich mean time. The quartz- 
crystal clocks at Greenwich are accurate to one — 
thousandth of a second a day, and the atom 
clock, recently developed at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards at. Washington, is governed by vibrations 
of ammonia molecules, and is said‘to be an 
almost absolute measure of time. a) 

Cloisonné, a-kind of fine pottery with enamelled 
surface, decorated with elaborate designs, the — 
outlines of which are formed by small bands or 
fillets of metal. The Byzantines excelled in 
this work, but in the 20th century Japan and 
China led in Cloisonné-ware. 

Cloisters are arched covered walks attached to 
monastic and ecclesiastical buildings, and 
usually consist of a series of vaulted arcades 
surrounding a quadrangle. They were mainly 
intended as a places of exercise and relaxation 
for the monks, I 

Closure, a device by which debate is cut short in 
the House of Commons. By a rule which came 
into operation in 1885, any member, with the 
consent of the Speaker, or Chairman, can move 
that “‘the question be now put,” and if the 
motion be carried by 8 specified majority the 
discussion ceases and the question is voted upon. 

A similar rule‘obtains in both the Freneh and 
American legislative assemblies. 

Clouds are formed by the ascent of moist air, the 
type depending on the way the air ascends and 
the height at which condensation occurs, 
There are three main classes:- High cloud 
(above 20,000 ft.}—Cirrus (delicate and fibrous). 
Cirrostratus (thin white veil), and Cirrocumulus 
(delicately rippled) consisting of ice crystals, 
Medium cloud (above 7,000 ft,)—Altostratus 

. (dense, greyish veil) and Altocumulus (broken 
flattened cloudlets)—chiefly, water particles, 
often supercooled. Low cloud (from. near 
ground to 7,000 ft.)\—Cumulus (fair: weather, 
broken, dome-topped), Cumulonimbus. (heavy, 
towering to great heights), Stratocumulus 
(layer of globular masses. or rolls), Stratus 
(like fog but off the ground), Nimbostratus (low, 
rainy cloud). aT; 

Clover, plants of the Trifolium genus, of which 
there are about 300 species.’ The best known 
kinds are White. Clover, a common, pasturage 
product in nearly all parts of the world; and 
Red Clover, the most widely cultivated ofall, 
much esteemed as fodder for cattle. .The 
nectar of white clover is an important source of 
honey; the tongue of the hive bee is too short 
to tap nectar from the red clover, which is 
poliinated instead by Dbumble.bees. .The 
Subterranean Glover has two kinds of. inflores- 
cence; one is normal but the other buries itself 
underground, where the fruits ripen,.a habit 
reminiscent of the ground- or monkey-nut,.. - 

Cloves an phe dried Seats of 8 snenien of 
myrtle (Hugenia aromatica) grown cipal 
the Fast Indies. ~ eres 

Club Mosses or Lycopods, also called ‘ground 
pines.” These relatively primitive land plants 
(in the evolutionary scale they are placed below 
the ferns) are usually found in dry open spaces 
in temperate countries. These plants have 
long creeping. stems covered: with numerous 
small pointed leaves. Five species occur. in 
Britain. Huge lycopods existed in the Car- _ 
boniferous period, and their bodies have decom- 3 
posed to produce a large fraction of our. coal ~ 

|. seams, i 4 

Coal is a carbonaceous mineral substance, com- 
monly black and easily breakable, and may be 

either dull or shiny. It is very inflammable, — 

and has formed for a long period the most im- 

portant, substance, for fuel in employment in 5 

most civilised lands. It is, composed of — 
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Si 
_Colonial possessions give to Great Britain a 
yast advantage over other Powers in this re- 


Coal Tar. (See Aniline.) 

Coat of Arms, in heraldry, is a device containing a 
family’s armorial bearings. In medieval times 
it was an actual coat. upon which such deyice 
was embroidered, and knights wore it over their 


armour. 

Cobalt, a white metal melting at 1490°C, Two 
main ores are cobalt glance (in which the element 
ig combined with arsenic and sulphur) and 
smaltite (cobalt arsenide). The principal sources 
are Ontario and the Belgian Congo. Various 
cobalt alloys are important, e.g., Stellite, Ferro- 
cobalt, and Carboloy. Its monoxide is an 
important colouring medium, and is used for 

: colouring glass and porcelain. 

Cobra, hooded and very venomous snakes. The 
best known species are the Indian Cobra, the 
Egyptian Cobra and the Black-necked Cobra. 
Their food consists chiefly of small ‘rodents. 
The King Cobra is almost, exclusively a snake- 
eater. “Spitting” Cobras (or Ringhals) of 
§. Africa are a related genus, capable of spit- 
ting their venom several yards. 

Coca, a South American shrub, which yields three 
erops a year of leaves and flowers. The leaves 
are chewed by the natives and act asa strong 
stimulant, enabling them to withstand hunger 
and fatigue to an astonishing degree... It is used 
in medicine as a tonic, and yields the alkaloid 
cocaine. Over 50,000,000 pounds of coca leaves 
are gathered yearly, and the bulk of this yield is 
consumed in South America. 

Cochineal, a dyestuff consisting of the dried bodies 
of the females of a scale insect, the Cochineal 
Insect {Daciylopius coccus). These insects 
which exist in countless myriads in tropical 
America, Java, etc.,.feed on special cacti 
which is cultivated for them, and are gathered 
twice a year. The colouring principle con- 
tained in the insects is a brilliant red. 

Cock-a-Bendy, 2 contrivance for twisting ropes, 
consisting of a hollow piece of wood through 
which a pin runs. By reason of the rotation of 
this pin when the cock-a-bendy is held in the 
hand, twist is imparted to the rope. 

too, a white-plumaged bird of the parrot 
family with a movable crest, usually of some 
shade. of yellow. Cockatoos are inhabitants 
chiedly of Australia and the Malay Archipelago, 
and much in favour as pets. 

Cockatrice, a basilisk or fabulous serpent supposed 
by an exploded tradition to have been hatched 
from-a supposititious egg of a cockatrice by a 
serpent. Its glance or breath was, acco: to 


legend, fatal. 
Cockchafer (Melolontha), one of the most des- 
tructive of beetles, the larve feeding on roots; 
is about 1 inch in length and of a brownish 


- 


fe It emits a loud whirring sound when 


ying. 
Cockle, the popular name of the shell-fish 

genus Cardium, found plentifully in. amar te 

near low-water line; there are numerous British 


ies. 

ularly called the black-beetle, 
though it 5 acltker black nor beetle. A great 
pest of bakeries, kitchens, etc. In Britain there 
are two species commonly found: the Common 
or Oriental Cockroach (Blatia orientalis) and the 
German Cockroach (Blaitella germanica). The 
former is twice as large as the latter, and dark 
brown as against light brown or dark yellow; 
it used to be our commonest species, but is 
now outnumbered by the German Cockroach. 
Both are natives of Africa; Common Cock- 
roach reached England about Queen Elizabeth's 
time; German Cockroach was a later arrival. 

an iced drink, much in fashion since 

first world war as an apéritif, is prepared by 
mixing spirits with bitters, sugar, and some 
flavouring. A champagne cocktail is cham- 
pagne mixed with Angostura bitters, The 
varieties are innumerable. 

Cocoa. (See Cacao.) 

Coconut Palm (cocos nucifera), a tropical tree which 
grows to a height of from 50 to 100 ft., and has 
its tops surmounted by feather-like curving 
leaves. The fruit of this tree is the ordinary 
coconut, which is one of the most important 
sources of food and raw material for peopie 
living in tropical regions, The fibre of the 
husk is used for a variety of purposes, such as 
making drinking-cups, spoons, brushes, mat- 
ting, and cordage. Copra, the dried kernel of 
the coconut, yields oil used in the manufacture 
of soap, margarine, cosmetics, and chocolate. 
The cake provides animal feeding-stuffe. 
Main producing areas: Indonesia, Philippines, 
Malay, Ceylon. 

Cod are well-known food-fish, found in abundance 
upon the British coasts and upon the banks 
lying off Newfoundland, their capture and pre- 
paration for market, and the extraction of the 
oil they yield, forming important industries. 

Codes, a term used to designate a system of lawe 
properly classified, Some of these codes are of 
yery ancient date, Codes were made by the 
Gothic tribes as well as by the Romans, who 
formulated several codes of historic importance 
including the Theodosian code, su ing the 
Roman laws from the time of Constantine to 
438; the Panpian code, devised for the Roman 
subjects of the Burgundians, 517-523; the 
Justinian code, 527-565 (the most important 
of the Roman codes), and the Gregorian code, 
another collection of Roman laws. ‘The most 
important, of modern codes is the Code Napo- 
léon, compiled between 1803 and 1810 and still 
inforce. It has been used as an example for the 
codification of the laws of a number of countriet. 
Under Frederick the Great the law of Prussin 
was codified. English law has never. been 
codified, although the law on certain subjects 
has been gathered up into a single statute, 
which practically amounts to its codification. 

Codex, a name referring to the. manuscripts of 
Scripture, and comprising the Sinaltic codex 
of the 4th century, the Vatican codex of the 
same period, the Alexandrin codex of the 
6th century, and others. ‘The British Museum, 
in 1933, purchased the “‘ Codex Sinaiticis’’ 
from the Soviet Government for £100,000. 

Coffee, a shrub found originally in Arabia and 
‘Abyssinia, but now extensively grown in the 
West Indies, Brazil, India, and Central America. 
It yields a seed or berry which, after under- 
going the necessary preparation, is ground and 
largely used in most countries as a popular 
breakfast beverage. The best coffee is the 
Mocha, an Arabian variety. The stimulating 
effect of coffee is due to the caffeine, which is 
also present in tea. 'The beverage was intro- 
duced. into Europe in the 16th century, and the 
first London coffee shop was opened in 1632, 

Cognac. (See Brandy.) 

Coke is the solid residue remaining when coal is 
carbonised and nearly all the volatile consti- 
tuents have been driven off. Used as fuel, and 
as an agent for reducing metallic oxides to 


metals. 
Cold War. Hostility fanned between two cown- 
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“tries a at’ peace by propaganda of 
_ . various kinds. _. ie , 

Colonel, the title of a military officer, and ranking 
next above a lieutenant-colonel. , 

Colony. The Phcenicians, Greeks, and Romans 
were all colonists, Colonisation in its more 

modern significance was the result of important 
geographical discoveries made in the Western 
World in the 14th century, and later by the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch, and French. 
From about the beginning of the 17th century 
England developed’ a colonising spirit and 
Newfoundland, Virginia, India, the West Indies 
gradually became ‘British. Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa were added. ‘The 
thirteen American colonies were lost to England, 
but ‘her possessions remained and continue to 
this day greater than the colonial possessions 

- of any “other country. ‘Transvaal, Orange 
River, and Kenya were the latest colonies to be 
incorporated in’ the Empire. Some colonies 
‘have become self-governing Dominions like 
‘Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. They are auto- 
nomous communities’ within the British 
Commonwealth, and provisions for the removal 
‘of restrictions on their legislative autonomy were 
made in the Statute of Westminster, 1931. 

Colorado Bestle, a leaf-eating beetle which is a 

serious pest of potato crops. The adults 
‘somewhat resemble a lady-bird, with alternate 
stripes of black and ‘yellow. The grub is a 
reddish insect with two rows of small black 
spots on each side, The orange eggs are laid 
on potato leaves. The beetle is avoided ‘by 
birds because it has a nasty taste. : 

Colosseum, the name of the Flavian amphitheatre 
at Rome, begun by Vespasian and finished by 
Titus A.D. 80. In general outline it still remains 
one of the most magnificent ruins in the world. 
It is 607 ft. long, 512 ft. broad, and 159 ft. 

high.’ On the ground storey there are 80 vaulted 
openings, In.the arena of this great building 
the famous gladiatorial a hay and mimic 
naval battles used to be given, and 87,000 
spectators could be accommodated. 

Colossus is the name which the ancients gave to 
any statue of gigintic size. The Colossus at 
‘Rhodes, which was a bronze statue of Apollo, 

was the most famous, and reckoned among the 
seven wonders of the world, It was 70 cubits 
high, and stood astride of the mouth of the 
harbour, so that ships could sail between its legs, 

It was destroyed by an earthquake in 224 8.0. 

Colurabia University, New York, was founded as 
King’s College by a charter from George IT. 
It now has''about 27,000 students. General 
Dwight D, Kisenhower was President before he 
became Supreme Commander of the Atlantic 
Forces in Hurope in 1951. 

Columbium, an uncommon metal found in colum- 
bite and tantalite. Discovered by Hatchett in 


1801, 

Column, in architecture, is an upright solid body 
serving as a support or decoration to a building. 
Columns consist of a pedestal, a shaft, and a 
capital, over which the supported entablature 
rises. ‘They are named according to the styles 
of architecture of which they form part, being 
Doric, Tuscan, Ionic, Corinthian, or Composite 
as the case may be. : 

Colza Oil is obtained from crushed rape-seed, used 
as a lubricant and an iNuminant. 

Comets are celestial bodies which move about the 
solar system in elliptical or parabolic orbits. 
Usually these star-like bodies are accompanied 
by a long shining tail, \The parabolic comets 
are seen once only, and do not reappear; 
the elliptical comets are periodic, and their 
recurrence can be calculated with accuracy. 
Comets are of enormous magnitude, sometimes 
covering millions of leagues, but their light is 
feeble in comparison with that of a star, 
Chief among the periodic comets is Halley’s, 
the first to return as predicted in 1757. It 
reappears about every 76 years and is next due 
in 1985. The most spectacular comet of the 
19th century was that found by Donati in 1858. 

Comitia were gatherings of the Roman people for 
‘the purpose of voting on public affairs. ‘They 
were of three kinds; the comitia euriata, com- 
posed of representatives of the patrician 
families; the comitia centuriata, which voted on 
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laiws, capital crimes, and imperial affairs; and 


Commander-in-Chief was 
‘officer in the British Army until 1904, when in 
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the comitia tributa, a plebeian assembly which 


elected the lower magistrates of the people and 


ben et ag Ayre organ for laws passed by 
the whole people. ; a ; . 
Comitium, the place at the foot of the Capitel in 


ancient Rome, between the Rostra and the 
Senate House, where the comitia and the law 
courts ‘were convened, Assemblies of the 


20) also met there. ; r 
Ly gee the title of the highest 


its place the office of Inspector-Genera) of the 
Forces was created, to’ which position the Duke 
of Connaught was appointed, being succeeded in 
1907 by Gen. Sir J. D. P. French, who resi 
in 1914, and was foHowed by Gen. Sir C. 
Douglas. - F.-M. Sir H. Wilson, Bart., G.C.B., 
D.S.O., was C.-in-C., or Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, as the position is now ed, 
until 1922. The present Chief is Field Marshal 
Sir William Slim, whosucceeded Viscount Mont- 
gomery in 1948. , 


a 
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Commodore, a naval officer ranking next below a 
rear- 


admiral and next above a captain, It is'a 
title usually conferred upon a captain appointed 
to a particular service, and is only temporary. - 


Common Law, in England, is the unwritten law 


established by custom, usage, and precedent, 
and not by statute. Both statute law and 
equity overrule common jaw when courts’ are 
wen gi to decide between them. (See 
Dp. 123. 


Commons are unenclosed tracts of Jand sometimes 


dedicated to the use in common of the inhabi- 
tants of the township in which they lie.) Many ' 
of these common lands were enclosed during the 
agrarian revolution in the Tudor period. The 
four chief rights of common are: (1) estovers— 
the right of taking wood for house building or 
firewood: (2) pasture, or right of grazing 
beasts; (3) turbary, or right of digging turf; 
(4) piscary, or the right to fish. 


Commons, House of, the Lower House of the 


British Parliament. It is the symbol of 
democracy and is the Mother of Parliaments. 
Its 625 (1951) members are elected by the suf- 
of men and women voting in constituen- 
cies. It is elected for a maximum duration of 
5 years. (See p. 120.) ; 


Commune, smallest French administrative divi- 


sion, generally presided over by a mayor and 
municipal council. 


Commune of Paris has twice played a ‘dramatic 


part in the national history. In 1792 it was 
able, through its control of the administrative 
organisation Of Paris, to override the National 
Assembly, In 1871, after the withdrawal of 
the Prussian troops, it tried to assert its 
authority. Public buildings were destroyed 
by members of the Commune and civil war 
raged during’ April and half May, but Govern- 
ment troops suppressed the rising. ° 


Communism is an advanced form’ of socialism, 


having as its aim’ an internationally planned 
society where the exploitation of any section of 
the community no longer exists. Under com- 
munism the State belongs to the people, whose 
energies are directed 
common good, Ownership of property, apart 
from personal needs, is not allowed and the aim 
is to establish a classless society! 


Compass or Mariner’s Compass ts an instrument by 


which the magnetic meridian is indicated, and 
comprises a horizontal bowl containing alcohol 
and water, a card upon which the thirty-two 


"points of the compass are marked, and the steel 


needle which always points to the meridian, 


. Although the discovery of the directive property 


of a magnet is credited to the Chinese, the first 
practical use of this property in a compass was 


made in western Hurope in the 12th century. 
Aircraft and ships now largely employ gyrostatic 
compasses which are not affeeted by electrical 
and magnetic disturbances. ‘Sperry, Brown, 
and Anschutz ‘are three’ important types of 
Byroscopic compass. | I 


Compurgation was a method of defence’ common in 


early English times. “If a defendant could get a 
certain number of persons (compurgators) to 
support his denial on oath of the charge, he won 
his case. The number of compurgators 
gradually became fixed at twelve. It may have 
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- Concordat, an 
the Pope and a 


otceie, a Hind of hybri benweiey Stas Bini 
phony and the Sonata. It may be regarded 
instrument ms 
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nderance of solo passages or as a Sonata 
| fpiwhlon the solo instrument is aecompani 
. full orehestra. — 


teaching t 

body exists entire: = each symbolic element. 
@n agreement or convention between 

secular government regarding 

eoclesiastical matters. The Concordat of Worms 
im 1122 between Calixtus Il. and the Emperor 
Henry V. was famous as deciding a long struggle 
In 1801, Napoleon 


d - Condor, a 3 vulture of ditions black plumage 


_ Condottieri were mercenary 


~ Were compelled to 
. Under Cromwell they were able to extend their 


forth again, but they 


and having a circiet of white feathers round its 
neck. It is a native of the Andes. 

soldiers engaged in 

the wars of the Italian States in the Middle Ages, 

eration is a free association of sovereign 

states united for some common purpose. It is 


-. to be distinguished from a Federation, which is 


# union of states with one central government, 
each state relinquishing its sovereignty, though 
retaining some independence in internal affairs. 
® marine eel sometimes found of the 


Conger-Eel, a 
length of 10 ft. and weizhing 100 Ibs. 
onalisis 


or Independents, the oldest 
sect of Nonconformists and hold that each 
Church should be independent of external 
ecclesiastical authority. ‘They sprang from the 
Brownists, who arose in Elizabeth’s days, but 
take refuge in Holland. 


ministrations and became a powerful body. 
Charles II.’s Act) of Uniformity drove them 
regained full liberty of 
worship under William IE 

or Parliament of the United States 


- consists of the House of Representatives and of 


te. The Lower House has a two years’ 


Sena 
- «term of office and has a large membership. The 
_ Senate retires in thirds every two years and has 


‘only niuety-six members (two for each State 
whatever its size). Its meeting place is the 
Capito), Washington. 

are cone-bearing trees, including firs, 
_ pines, cedars, cypresses, junipers, yews, etc., 
and are widely distributed. 


Cenjunoction, in astronomy, means the meeting of 


twoor more heavenly bodies in the same 
longitude. 


Conscience Money is money paid to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by persons who have pre- 


d 


» 


viously omitted payment and are prompted 
to do so by their conscience. 


Conservatism unites three component elements: 


a distrust of the unknown and an inclination we 
_all share towards the familiar; a reverence for 
authority; and a feeling for the greatness of 
_ the country which has been called imperialism. 
~ Gonservatives) thus stress the importance of 
preserving existing institutions, including pro- 
perty, and are opposed to Socialism and radical 
‘change. | The name “‘ Conservative ”’ came into 
general use after 1880 in place of the older 
name of “Tory,” although “ Tory democracy” 

is now. used for the policy of that section of the 
Party which advocates social seform. Con- 
' servative doctrine is based upon the teachings 
-of Burke and Disraeli, and the Party has always 
peen associated with the landed interest and has 
_-also been supported, since br latter part of the 
_.19th century; by commercial and financial in- 
terests. Defeated in 1945, the Party adopted 
two years later its “ Industrial Charter” 
envisaging & system of free enterprise which is 
on terms with authority and which reconciles 
. #heneed for central direction with the encourage- 
ment of individual effort. In 1943 the Party’s 
_ Agricultural Charter advocated the continued 


- encouragement, of British . agriculture and the 
retention ofthe marketing boards. The Party 


is committed to general planning, but there is a 
difference of view: as to renee _ The 
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Conservative and Unionist Party - Aealled or 
_ 1882, the Tory Party and still popularly 

as such) is based on independent es 


oe in each Parliamentary constitu-— 


tions, but has the 


through affiliated organisa’ J 
largest individual membership (2? millions) of © 


any political party. The Young Conservatives, 

founded in 1945, now have 150,000 members. 
~ The party is represented by 281 (1951) members 
in the House of Commons, led by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, with Mr. Anthony Eden as Deputy 
Leader. "Lhe party in the. House of Lords is 
led by the Marquess ‘of Salisbury. Lord 
Woolton is Chairman and Mr, 8, H. Pierssene 
General Director of the party organisation, with 
headquarters at Abbey House, Westminster. 


Ga has no indirect group membership 


Consistory, a term applied to the private council 


_ or state under the Roman Empire, bui in later 

times used to designate the higher ecclesiastical 
courts and senates of the Anglican and Ro: 
Churches, 


Constable, an office of high rank in medieval times, 


and still, in some few offices, representing con- 
siderable dignity. 


when it has been revived temporarily for special 
occasions such as Coronations. Before the 
introduction of the police system in England, 
every h and parish had its constables 
upon whom devolved the duty of keeping the 
peace. The official designation of a police- 
man is police constable. : — 
Constellation is the term applied to a group ‘of 
fixed stars. According to Ptolemy, there were 
48 constellations; now 88 are recdgnised. - 
Constitution, the fundamental organic law no 
principles of government of a nation, state, 
society, or other organised body, embodied in 
written documents, or implied in the institutions 
and custome of the country or society; also a 


written ‘instrument embodying such organic 


law, and laying down fundamental rules and 
principles for the conduct of affairs. The 
British constitution is “customary ” or “ un- 
written,” and may be modified by an ordinary 
act of Parliament. 

Constitution of the United States. A written 
constitution of 1778 which, with amendments, 
is the basis of the federal] Government of the 
United States. It is the oldest written consti- 
tution in the world (the British Constitution 
being an ‘unwritten’ one). Its text is inter- 


preted by the Supreme’ Court, which decides } 


whether legislation is constitutional. 

Consubstantiation is the belief that the body and 
blood of Christ become part of the bread and 
wine partaken of at Holy Communion, 

Consul, the title borne by the two chief magistrates 
of the Roman Republic. ‘Three consuls were 
appointed for France after the dissolution of the 
Directory in 1799, Napoleon First 
Consul and holding the office until 1804, when 
he was made Emperor. Today diplomatic and 
commercial representatives abroad of the 
British, American, and other governments are 
styled consuls. 

Contrabass.' (See Double Bass.) 

Contralto, the feminine equivalent of ‘the male 
alto.” Where altos and contraltos are present 
in the same choir they sing the same part. 
But, whereas the alto is the highest adult 
male voice, the contraito is the lowest female 
voice. 

Convention is an assembly of delegates, representa- 
tives, members of a party met to accomplish 
some specific civil, social, political, ecclesiastical 
or other important object. 

Convocation is an assembly of ecclesiastics for 
dealing with church affairs.. ‘There are only two 


in England, those of Canterbury and York, 


ander the headship of their respective arch- 
bishops. 

Copper, one of the most familiar of metals, used in 
“ancient times as an alloy with tin in producing 
‘bronze, and preceding iron as an industrial 

material. Copper ores are most abundant in 
the U.8.A., Chile,’ Canada, Northern Rhodesia 
‘and the Belgian Congo. All copper com- 
pounds are poisonous. Copper sulphate is 
largely used in’ calico-printing and in the pro- 
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The office of Lord High 
Constable of England existed until 1521, since 
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duction of blue and green pignients, - World 
production of copper before the war was over 


Copts, descendants, of the ancient Hgyptians, 


_. professing a modified Christianity, the head of 


_ their system being a Patriarch. «They do not 
. Marry out of theirownrace, .. | 
Copyright of literary work is yested in the author 
for the period of his lifetime end fifty years 
_ following, after which it passes into the public 
domain and becomes freely available to any 
» who wish to make use of it. (See Copyright, 
_ Business. Dictionary.) yz 
il, a small marine animal closely related to the 
sea-anemone, but differing from it in two ways: 
corals move about when fully grown and 
_-develop.a limy skeleton.. They multiply chiefly 
by budding. The structure of the coral secre- 
tions assumes @ variety of forms, fan-like, tree- 
) like, mushroom shape, and so forth. Red coral 
» (the skeleton of ‘Corallium rubrum) is mainly 
obtained from the Mediterranean, The coral 
reefs of the Pacific and Indian Oceans are often 
many miles in extent. 
Cor Anglais (English horn = corno inglese), A 
tenor version of the oboe. 


" Gordite, a smokeless explosive adopted for small 


arms and heavy artillery by the British Govern- 
ment in the naval and military services in 1889, 
and composed of 58 parts of nitro-glycerine, 37 
_ Of gun-cotton, and 6 of vaseline. Itisa jelly or 
i piaekieidongh, and used in the form of sticks or 
mbes... : 
Coriuroy, a strong cotton fustian, ribbed and 
made with a pile, cut so,as to leave a surface 
ridged in the direction of the warp. 


Cork, the bark of a species of oak grown largely in 


the South of Hurope and North America. The 

» cork tree is said to yield bark every six to ten 

_ years for 150. years, and grows to a height of 

. from 20 to 40 ft. Its lightness and elasticity 

. enable it to be used for a variety of commercial 
purposes, especially for stoppers of bottles. 

Cormorant, a large swimming and diving bird, of 

» which there are over 20 species, It lives mostly 

, on fish and is famed for its voracity, It is found 
in Europe, Asia, and America; 

Corn, a term used to designate such cereal products 
as are used as food, but more-especially applied 

_ to wheat in this country, to oats in Scotland, and 
to maize in America. 

Cornet, an instrument which is fundamentally a 
small trumpet. Its tone is neither so bold nor 
80 powerful as that of the trumpet, and it is 
therefore of use in small orchestras whose 
balance would be upset by the inclusion of 
trumpets, 

Corn Laws were statutes intended for the benefit 

Of British agriculture, and generally prohibited 
export and imposed a duty on imported corn. 

. From 1436 to the middle of the 19th century 
such laws were in foree, and were. often of a 
stringent nature,’ They became so oppressive 
and caused corn to reach so high a price that the 
poorer classes were plunged into distress. A 

. Powerful anti-corn law agitation was organised, 

. of which Cobden, Bright, and. Villiers. were the 
leaders, and Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, passed an 
Act lowering the corn duty to 1s, per quarter. 
In 1869 this nominal duty was abolished by 
Robert Lowe in a Customs Duty Act. Since 
the second world war an effort is being made 
to control the acreage, purchase and distribution 
of crops on @ world-wide scale, 

Coronae, series of luminous rings surrounding sun 
or moon, produced by the diffraction of light 
by water droplets in the atmosphere, Usually 
seen when sun shines through altostratus cloud. 
The outside of the ring is red and. the. inside 
bluish. (See Halo.) 

Coroner, an officer whose duty it is to hold inquests 
on the bodies of people who are suspected of 
having died from other than natural causes. 
He is usually both a lawyer and a.doctor; an 
inquest takes the form of a legal inquiry, a 
court being constituted, with a jury, the coroner 
being the presiding officer. Fire inquests are 
held only in the City of London under a special 
Act. of Parliament, 

Corporation, a word used for an association which 

independent, so far as its existence is con- 
cerned, of those who compose it, i.e, ibis never 
~ terminated by death, It exists by Royal 
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Cosmic Rays, 


Council of Foreign Ministers. 


Counterpoint (adj, contrapuntal). 


divided. 


County 
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corporation is either sole or aggregate: i.e., 


- consists of one person only ‘or two or more 
» persons, 


A bishop and his successors may form 
& sole corporation, a mayor and alderman an 
aggregate corporation. Every city and town 
of importance in England is governed by a 


municipal corporation, consisting of a mayor, 
pal corpo; : 


aldermen, and councillors. A mayor is el 
for one year, an alderman’ usually for six years, 


“and a councillor for three. 
Corpus i 


Festival is one of the great celebra- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, and takes 
place on the Thursday after Trinity. It was 
instituted by Pope Urban IV. in 1264. ; 
rtes, the name of the Parliamentary assemblies 
of Spain and Portugal. 

» & form of radiation coming from 
outer space, of deep penetrating power and of 
great scientific interest. The rays are believed 
to consist chiefiy of particles endowed with 
positive electric charges, but nothing is Inown 
as to how they are produced. The balloons 
which are sent into the upper atmosphere to 
collect data about cosmic-ray bombardment 
have been referred to in the Press as “ flying 
saucers.” 


Cotton, the name of a plant of several species, 


bearing large yellow flowers with purple centres. 
These centres expand: into pods,’ which. at 
maturity burst and yield the white fibrous 
substance known as cotton. 


Cotton Industry. The Cotton Industry of Great 


Britain employs nearly half a million people and 
maintains many thousands. more. Capital 
invested in it is about £200 million, and its 
yearly manufactures are valued roundly at 
about £100 million. The industry comprises 
altogether about 4,000 firms, of which 1,700 are 
producing, about 2,300 merchants (including 
300 raw cotton merchants). . Notwithstanding 
& certain decline during the twenty years before 
the second world war, the cotton industry was 
still in 1989 Britain’s greatest mani 9 
industry, and: cotton goods are normaliy 
Britain’s greatest export. Over half the cotton 
cloth produced is exported, and in 1988 the ex- 
cess of exports of cotton manufactures (other 
than apparel) over retained imports of all raw 
cotton was £21 million. The Cotton Industry 
was the first on which a report was issued. by the 
Working Parties set up by the President of the 
Board of Trade in 1946 to examine and inquire 
into various schemes for the improvement. of 
organisation, production, and distribution 
methods and processes in particular industries. 
The main recommendations of this report aimed 
towards a greater measure of mechanical re- 
equipment, double shift-working, co-operative 
marketing, and the adaptation of ‘scientific 
methods in all branches of the industry, ; 


Cotton Seed Oil is an oil extracted from the seed 


of the cotton plant, and is of considerable 
commercial value; used as a substitute for 


olive oil. 

L : A Council of the 
Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and France, set up after the 
second world war to prepare the peace treaties. 
The four-power meeting on Germany which 
took place in London in December 1947 broke 
down on the question of reparations but a 
measure of agreement was reached at the Paris 
meeting in June 1949, we 
The weaving 
together of two or more distinct melodies to 
create harmony, : 


County signified originally the territory. of a count 


or earl; now it comprises a shire or one of the 
inistrative areas into which the kingdom is 
i England and Wales have 53 counties, 
Scotland 33, and Ireland 32. Some cities and 
towns are also counties in themselves, so con- 
stituted by charter. 
Councils were established by. the local 
Government Act, 1888. They are popularly 
elected bodies, invested with istrative 
powers, including the making and keeping in 
repair of roads and bridges, considerable edu- 
cational authority, the control of reformatory 
and industrial schools and lunatic asylums, the 
appointment of coroners, the licensing of music 
halls, and many other duties. County Coun- 


i. 


Charter, Act of Parliament, or by custom, A 


o & 
-  *years. number of Judges, who must be 
_. barristers of seven years’ standing, is limited to 
60. (ee p. 124.) 

+ d is applied to a viclent change in the 

_ constitution of a State. One of the best-known 
. examples of modern times was the overthrow 

of the French Republic in 1851. by Louis 

. Napoleon, who then became Emperor. 

Courier, a servant or factotum accompanying a 

person or party on a journey, to make and 

superintend the arrangements as to conveyance 
_ @nd accommodation ; formerly the term implied 
_-@ messenger despatched on any mission of 
‘importance necessitating speed and circum- 
Court Leet, a court of record held annually before 
_ = thesteward of any particular manor or lordship ; 
'y there was only one court for a manor, 
but in the time of Edward I. it branched into 
two, the court baron and the court leet. 

Covenanters were a body of Scottish Presbyterians 
who in 1638, and again in 1643, pledged them- 
. selves to. uphold the Presbyterian faith, as 

.- against both prelacy and popery. 
Covent Garden, in London, now a great flower and 
_ frait market, was once a convent garden owned 

by the abbot and monks of Westminster. 

are familiar crustaceans, carrying a shell, 
breathing through gills, and being provided with 
ten external limbs or claws, the side and smaller 
limbs being used for walking, and the two front 

: laws for grasping purposes. 

; e, Crowned. (See Balearic Crane.) 

‘ \ Greed, a. brief enumeration of a particular belief 

; or religion. The three important Christian 

creeds are the Apostles’ Greed, the Nicene 
Creed and the Athanasian Creed. 
Cremation, the ancient custom, revived in modern 
times, of burning the dead. Many scientific 
. qaen commend the practice on hygienic grounds, 
particularly in densely populated countries. 
Cremation was first legalised in Great Britain in 
~ 1885 and the first crematorium opened at Wok- 
© ing in that year. Application for cremation 
/ must be accompanied by two medical certi- 


ficates, 
Creole, a West Indian and Spanish American term 
applied to a person born in the country but of 
a foreign race. It is also used for a negro born 
_ dn the country, not brought from Africa. 
Creosote, a substance optained from coal-tar by 
‘ aoe my distillation. It is a preservative for 
wood. 
Cretaceous System is the term given to the upper- 
most strata of rocks of the Mesozcic period. It 
. has the following subdivisions : Maestricht beds, 
| chalk with flints, chalk devoid of flints, chalk 
marl, upper greensand, and gault. 
Cricket, an old English outdoor game, played as 
far back as ‘the 13th century, and now the 
- national summer game, (See Sports and 
Pastimes.) 
Cricket, a genus of insects of the grasshopper 
order which move by leaps. The male produces 
_ @ chirping noise by rubbing its wing-covers 
together. As 
Crimean War was begun in the spring of 1854, and 
lasted until March 1856. Great Britain, France, 
Sardinia, and Turkey were: engaged as allies 
against Russia. 4 pa 
Crimp, a person whose nefarious occupation was to 
decoy men into naval or military service for a 
- consideration or, alternatively (sometimes also 
» incidentally), one who kept a house of accommo- 
_. dation to which sailors were allured and plun- 
dered, The payment of “ crimpage ” by ship- 
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Grocodile, the name of the largest existing reptile, 
and classed with _ cen iy 


~-gator the lower Mississippi, and. the. is 
a in the waters of the G — ‘ 
Scotland, who occupy very small holdings and 


tions. 
Cromlech, the name given to an ancient monu- 
mental erection consisting of a large rough 
stone placed on three or more upright. stones _ 
and found in various parts of Great Britain and 
the Continent. he a 


heavalten5 


used commercially to signify that number of 


rupees. r Sas uth 
Crosier, the staff, or crook, of a bishop carried 
before him on special episcopal occasions. It _ 
is generally richly decorated in gilt atthe top, __ 
Crow, a genus of well-known birds, including the _ 
common crow, the rook, the raven, and the 
jackdaw. It is a gross feeder, living on flesh, 
garbage, insects, etc., is of black plumage, and 
builds in trees. eg 
Crusades were military expeditions undertaken by 
some of the Christian nations of Europe with — 
the object of ensuring the safety of Pilgrims — 
visiting the Holy Sepulchre and to retain in 
Christian bands the Holy Places. For two 
centuries between 1095 and 1271, various 


crusades were undertaken. There were eight 
crusad . 


es in ail: 1st, 1096-9, under Godfrey of 
Bonillon, which succeeded in capturing Jerusa- 
lem; 2nd, 1147-9, led by Louis VII, and 
unsuccessful; 3rd, 1189-92, in which Richard 1: 
took part, against Saladin, also unsuccessful; 
4th, 1202-4, led by Count Baldwin of Flanders, 
and resulting in the founding of a Latin empire 
in Constantinople; 5th, 1217, led by John 
Buenne; 6th, 1228-9, under the Emperor 
Frederick Ii.;, 7th, 1248-50, led by St. Louis 
(Louis LX. of France) ; and: 8th, and last, 12 
71, under the same leadership, but resulting 
failure. Millions of lives and. an enormous 
amount of treasure were sacrificed in these 
enterprises, and when all was done Jerusalem 
remained in the possession of the “ infidels.”” 

Cryolite, a mineral, sodium aluminium duoride, 
found in extensive beds in Greenland, It is 
used in the electrolytic process for extracting 
aluminium, and small amounts go into the 
raanufacture of opalescent glass. hip 

Crypt, a yaulted subterranean portion of an abbey, 
cathedral, or church, now generally used for 
burials or monumental purposes. 

Cryptogam. A plant without flowers, as opposed 
to the phanerogams. The cryptogamic plante 
include the seaweeds, fungi, mosses, liverworts, 
ferns, and sclaginellas. 

Cuckoo, a well-known migratory bird which is 
found in Great Britain from April to July, and 
has a very characteristic note, uttered during 
the mating season only by the male, It lays its 
eggs in the nests of other birds, but only one egg ~ 
in each nest. Feeds entirely on insects, par- 
ticularly hair caterpillars. } 

Culdees, one of a class of religious recluses, existing 
in —— and Scotland from the 7th to the 12th 
century. 

Cuneiform, the term applied to the written arrow- 

headed characters found in Assyria, Persia, and 

Mesopotamia. Good examples may be seen 

in the British Museum, some of them several — 

thousand years old. ‘ 

Cupola, the inner portion of a dome. Famous 
cupolas are those in the Roman Pantheon, the 
Mosque of St, Sophia at Constantinople, St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul’s in London. 

Curfew, the bell which William the Conqueror 
ordered to be rung at eight o’clock each night in- 
the towns and villages of Britain, as a signal to 

. the inhabitants to extinguish lights and go to 
bed. It originated in the fear of fire when most 
cities were built of timber. It was abolished in 


the alligator and the gavial. 
The crocodile inhabits the Nile region, the alli- 


fters are farmers of the western coast-islands of be 
eke out & living by fishing and other oceupa- — 


Crore, a Hindu word meaning ten millions, and ms 
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1100, ‘but' at ‘Ripon, Sandbach, Chesham, , 
oP 


enrith, Ibberton, Wokingham, it is stiil:rung 
asamatterofcustom. = rile 


Curlew, a wading bird of which there are’several 


. species. “bt frequents marshy places, feeds on 
1 tc : ei insects, and possesses a@ very. long 
“curve Sebel ats yg 

Cybernetics, an American term for. the science of 
. automatic control by machines. The work of 


_. the American ‘scientist, Dr. ‘Norbert Wiener, 


‘has led.to great advances in the construction of 
aie ‘computers, ' (See Calculating ‘Ma- 
chines. ) 
Cyclone, a term usually applied to a tropical 
“revolving storm, Cyclones often occur towards 
‘the end of the hot seasons and are mainly 

confined to tracks in the western areas of the 
oceans, being known as hurricanes (Caribbean 
and Pacific), cyclones (Indian Ocean), and 
typhoons ( Seas). ‘The circulation ef air 
“in a cyclone is similar to that in the’depression 
of temperate latitudes, but the region of low 
- pressure is much more 1 ised and the pressure 
‘gtadients steeper, Winds of hurricane strength 
and torrential rain occur generally, although at 
“the centre of the storm’there is a small area, 
- known as the “‘ eye,” where fair, calm weather 
prevails, = : 
Cyclotron, or atom-smasher, one of the new de- 
‘vices for fundamental work in atomic physics, 
‘designed to accelerate  elecirically-charged 
“particles to energies corresponding to several 
million electron-volts. There’ are’ several of 
“these high-voltage accelerators in the United 
States, including synchrotons, cyclotrons, and 
‘betatrons. Great. Britain has recently oon- 
structed a powerful synchroton, which will’be 
‘of value not only in the field of nuclear research 
. but in curative medicine. (See Meson.) 
Cymbals. Two plates of brass “which, when 
brought sharply together, produce a clashing 
sound, In a large orchestra this’task falls to 
. the player of the bass’ drum, 
ri or Kymri, a branch of the Celtic race which 
_ settled in Wales and Cornwall. 
Qynics were a set of Greek philosophers, founded 
by Antisthenes, the pupil of Soerates. They 
“held that virtue was the only good, and con- 
~demned arts, sciences, pleasures, and riches. 
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‘foot of three syllables, the! first long, and the 
_. second and third short, as lovingly, 
Dactylioman: 
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Daguerreotype, 
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, verily, 
ey, the art of divination by means of 
finger rings, now less resorted to than formerly. 


Dactylomys, a South American rodent of the size 


of a rat, ing a long scaly tail; 


possessing 
Dactylopterus, a fish of the gurnard family, with 
‘) wing-like pectoral 


fins ; sometimes known as the 
fiying fish, though that appellation is more 
y given to. Exocetus ewiliens. — 


© generall: 
Dado, a term denoting the portion of a pedestal 


between the base and the cornice; also applied 
to the lower part of the walls of a room when 


decorated differently from the upper part. : 


Dafila, a kind of fresh-water duck, with long supple 


tail, found in Europe, Asia, and Am 
pintail duck belongs to this genus. 


erica, 


Dagger-ale, a kind of liquor often referred to in 


16th-century English literature, and sold at the 
sign of the Dagger in Holborn; a London house 
much frequented by the gallants of the time, — 


Dagoba, an edifice dedicated to the custody of 


relics of Buddha, and numerous in the temples 
of Ceylon and other Buddhist countries. 


Dagonal, the feast of the Philistines in honour of 


Dagon, their god, which was depicted with the 
head of a man and the lower part of the bedy 


like a fish. va 
& first practical photographic 
process, invented in Paris by M. Daguerre 
during the years 1824-39. The light-sensi- 
tive plate was prepared by bringing iodine in 
contact with a plate of silver. After exposure 
@ positive image came by development of the 
plate in mercury vapour. Even for open- 
air scenes the first daguerreotypes involved 
exposure of 5-10 minutes. The wet collodion 
process (1851) rendered the technique obsolete. 


Dahabiyeh, a kind of boat much used on the Nile, 


broad at the stern and tapering off gracefully 
a the prow. It carries one or two masts and 
ateen j 


Dail Hireann, the name of the national parliament 


of the Irish Repnblic, 


Dais, an elevated part ofa floor or a platform, ina 


large room or hall, It usually has a seat or seats 
upon it, and is covered withacanopy, Itis the 
place of honour occupied by the most distin- 
guished personages, as the King, a bishop, eic. 


i} 


* Diogenes was the most famed of the cynics. Dak, the name given to the native post service in 
Cyrenaies, a school of Greek philosophy, said to be | _ India, maintained by relays of runners, | 
founded about 400 B.0, by Aristippus of Cyrene, | Dalmatian Dog, the old-fashioned coach dog, 
who held that pleasure was the most worth- 


white, spotted with black; 
while thing in life but that it was necessary to | Dalmatic, a wide-sleeved ecclesiastical vestment, 
‘use good sense’ in choosing the pleasures lilely 


ecient ea hy ps p> 1 ert by bishops and 

to avoid future pain and make for a pleasant eacons over the alb or:stole. 

life 4 ye Dama, the scientific name of the fallow deer, which 
is fawn coloured or brown, with white spots. 

Damask, a textile figured fabric, made-in various 

TV., crowned in 1547, The Ozar’s wife was | - forms, with silk threads of many colours, as 
styled Czarina, and his eldest son Czarevitch, originally woven in the city of Damascus; ina 
The last Czar was Nicholas'IT,, killed (July 1918) | | combination of silk and wool or cotton; in linen 

» during the revolution, only for table-cloths, ete.; or in cotton. 

; : Damaskeening, the art of inlaying one metal upon 

! another, largely practised in the Hast, in medi- 
zval times, especially in the decoration of sword 
blades. ; In its modern form it hag been greatly 
developed, x 

Damp, humidity, moisture, assumes numerous __ 
forms, Fire-damp, however, has nothing todo _ 
with humidity or moisture but, consists of 
methane, a poisonousvapour met with in mines 
and)often the cause of explosions; ‘choke-damp 
is mainly composed of carbon dioxide and 
causes suffocation, ; 

Dan, a mnining term applied toa vessel in which 
water is conveyed. to the surface. : 

Danburite, a substance found in crystalsiin various 
regions of America, and in Switzerland, and of 
& yellowish-white 


Czar was the title of the Emperor of Russia, and is 
derived from Crsar. The first Czar was Tvan 


D 


Dab, @ species of flat fish, common round the 
British coast, and a better table fish than the 
flounder, 

Dahoya, an Indian viperine serpent, venomous, 
and of nocturnal habits, of the genus Daboia, 
Daee, a small fresh-water fish of the carp family, 

of elegant shape and silvery appearance. 

Dacelo, a quaint-looking bird of the kingfisher 
order, common to -Australia;, one variety of 
which is known as the “ laughing-jackass.” 

Dachshund, a German badger-hound, remarkable 

| for its short legs and long body, 


Dacite consists of plagioclase and quartz, together | . calcium, wie oe i ae - 
ee peneeele of the hornblende and pyroxene | Dancette is an. architectural term, applied to a 


Occurs mostly in) Transylvania, and form of ding dt i 
the Cordilleran districts of America, dahon oe oe ete aera “pss we 


Dacoits, Indian brigands, or professional robbers, | Dancing, a form of exerc 2,8 per 
who were formerly very numerous and. ter- a musical rockin a ope pre e n mee a 
ee Npeperiey they. infested, especially | econ ree. It was originally adopted asa 
‘ ‘ " reigious observance, was: graduall 
Dacrydium, a genus of plants of the yew family, with the advance of music, oN in ree wg 


0 has beenvhighly cultivated professionally, . On 


native of New Zealand and the East Indies, the B 
young branches of which are used in the making the stage it is one of the greatest attractions in — , 
; ‘othe form of ballet,and in private life is much 


| ofa beverage not unlike spruce beer. ; 
~ indulged in, balls and-dances forming a, leading 4 


Daetyl, & measure in versification, consisting of a 


1 
ia he 4 i a," 


of dances, step dances performed b 
ee ‘ormed by one person 


playing syncopated 

music are now vided fe 
yee pro rece thea tgp marae 
the name given to a class of exquisites 


prominent in early Victorian days, and who 
attracted attention by excessive regard for dress. 
imposed in Englan 


was 
also called the Danelaw or Danelagh. 
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of & movement for the protection of the you 
children of working peopie, and consist of 
créches Where infants are nursed and cared for 
pet ether pagan at work. They origi- 
.f. (dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane). © One 
of the most powerful synthetic insecticides. 


Mosquito- areas are Low sprayed from 
ae (See also “Gardening Section,” 


an ecclesiastical official, who assists: in 
some of the smaller ministerial duties in church 
or chapel; in the Anglican Church he ranks 


below a priest. 

Dead Languages are such as the ancient Greek 
and. Roman tongues, which are no longer 
spoken but are preserved in literature. 

Deal, the name given to planks of fir-tree wood 
of Northern Europe, 9 inches wide apd 8 
inches thick, 50. cubie feet.of which form a 
load, and 100 superficial feet a square. An 
American deal, it should be noted, is 12 inches 
broad and 24 inches thickiand of the upiiorm 
ae Of 12 a ; 

Dean, a Church of England dignitary, ranking next 
below a bishop, and the head of the chapter of a 
cathedral, A rural Dean supervises a deanery 
or group of parishes, There are also Deans of 
Faculties in some universities, and at Oxford 
and Cambridge the Dean is in charge of chapel 
services and disciplinary arzangements. 

Death’s Head Moth, a large insect, not uncommon 
in , and remarkable because of its hav- 


Danes’ Blood, a common plant of the elder family, 
deriving its name from the tradition that it 
Seeieeny etow trons tha $8004 of Danes. kite’ 


_ Danites, the title by which a secret order of 
Mormons was known, and to whom many serious 
crimes were attributed. 

Derien Project was an unsuccessful scheme entered 
upon at the close of the 17th century by Pater- 


ing on its thorax the outlined. semblance of a 
human skull.. It emits a peculiar, mournful 
sound when startled. ae 
Death-watch. The so-called death-watch, with its 
mysterious ticking in the night-time, is due to 
nothing more serious than the furniture-beetle. 
The larva of this insect burrows in the furniture, 
making the pinholes which are often to be seen 
in old farniture. It is three years in its pupa 


son, the Scottish financier, for colonising the 
Isthmus of Darien and thereby diverting trade 
from the East in the direction of Scotland. 
Darter, 1. A genus of birds of the pelican family, 
with long pointed bill and serpent-like neck and 
-resembling cormorants in appearance: 2. A 
family of small fishes. 


’ Dartsnake, the name of a serpentine lizard of the 


Aconitas family, noted for the darting 
in which it attacks its prey. 

, ® Roman ecclesiastical functionary, who 
acted for the Pope in all matters relating to the 
issuing of grants and dispensations; the dater 
or dispatcher of the Papal bulls. f 

Dats Palm, a native of Northern Africa, where it is 


manner 


. © grown in great profusion, It is also known in 


Southern Europe and Western Asia to some 
smallextent. It grows to 100 ft. and continues 
to bear for 2 or 3 centuries, its fruit being 
of great value as a food. From the leaves the 
Africans make roofs for their huts; ropes are 
made from the fibrous parts of the stalks; and 
the sap furnishes a stimulating beverage. 
Bauphin, the title borne by the eldest sons of the 
aan 7 “ France from 1349 to the Revolution 
of 1 5 Z 
* Davy Jones,’ a nautical term of a humorous 
turn supposed to apply to the spirit of the sea ; 
it is said among sailors, when a person dies at 
soc’ that he is committed to “Davy Jones's 
ocker,”’ 
Day is the most natural unit of time and may be 
.| defined as the period of rotation of the earth 
relative to any selected heavenly body. Rela- 
tive to the sun it is called the solar day. Rela- 
tive to a fixed star itis called the sidereal. day. 
Owing to irregularities in the earth’s movements, 
the time taken for the earth to rotate through 
366° relative to the sun is variable, and so the 
mean solar day of 24 hours has been introduced, 
which is the average throughout the year. 
The mean solar day is our standard, used for 
“purposes Of the calendar, and astronomers use 
sidereal clocks to check mean solar time. In 
practice, for convenience, the sidereal day is 
» determined by the earth’s rotation relative to 
the vernal equinox or first point of Aries, and 
is equal to 23 hours 56 minutes and 4-091 
' seconds of mean solar time (i.¢., about 4 minutes 
‘shorter than a solar day). - 


condition, and at last becomes a little brown 
insect with a great talent for chamming dead, 
so that it is not very much observed. ‘These 
beeties often strike the wood of their galleries 
with their heads, and so produce a ticking sound 
which is a calito the mate. ‘The ticking is most 
frequent in the summer months, but in warmed 
rooms it may be heard at any time. 

Decade, the number 10, or a period of 10 years. 

Decalogue, the Ten Commandments, which, as 
related in Exodus, were given by God to Moses 
—— Sinai, and contained on two stone 

Decapods. Crustacea with ten (five: pairs of) 
eppendages: include lobsters, crabs, shrimps, 
and prawns. . i 

Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act was pacsed 
in 1907. This measure was put before Parlia- 
ment for many years; it usually passed the 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords, the 
bishops being its real stumbling-block. Mar- 
riages with sister of deceased wives are legal in 
many countries, including Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Ceylon. 

December, the tweifth month of the year, and the 
tenth of the old Latin calendar. The Anglo- 
Saxons called it Mid-winter monath and Yule 
monath. 

Deciduous Trees are such as shed their leaves, 
or “ fali"’ at maturity, or at certain seasons, as 
distinguished from -evergreens or permanent 
foliaged trees or shrubs. 

Decimal System is based on 8 unit of 10, and for 
purposes of calculation is much simpler than 
the English system. It is in operation in 
France and other European countries, also in 
the U.S.A. 

Declaration of Independence was an Act by which 
the American Congress, on July 4th, 1776, 
declared the American colonies to be indepen- 
dent of Great Britain. ‘“‘ Independence Day ” 
is a holiday in all the States and territories of 
the United States. 

Decollation is the act. of beheading or decapitation 
as a form of punishment. Decollation was very 

' generally resorted to in medixval times, but 
it is confined mainly to France at the present 
day, the guillotine being the beheading instru- 


ment, 
Decomposition is the act of disintegrating the 


oe. 


n> ah8 
vs. 
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—_ hydrogen are obtained by the decomposi- 

tion of water. . pe 

Decree is a special edict or regulation issued by a 
supreme or. governing power. The judgment of 
a superior court is also called a decree, 

Decree Nisi, a law term used in regard toa Divorce 
Court decree which dissolves a marriage, if at 
the end of six weeks nothing arises to interfere 
wae Lert ion, me pecorey, it is made absolute 

_ and the parties are free. 

+ taesnerpae is the, title of the two judges in the Isle 
of Man. 


- ‘Defender of tho Faith, a title conferred by Pope 


Leo X. upon Henry VIII. of England for his 
tract “‘ Assertion of the Seven Sacraments 
against Luther. Later it. was withdrawn, but 
in 1544 was confirmed to him by Parliament and 
has since been used by English sovereigns. 

Deficiency Disease. Disease due to deficiency of 

' dietary factors, which though essential are 
required only in minute amounts—these factors 
include vitamins, and certain minerals. Exam- 

ples of vitamin-deficiency diseases are scurvy 
(vitamin C), rickets (vitamin-D). 


Deism upholds the theory that there is a personal 


_ God, but rejects revelation and the Christian 
doctrines. 

Delft ware, a kind of enamelled pottery first made 

| at Delft in Holland in the 14th century. 

‘Deliquescence, the process of liquefaction or dis- 


» solving by the absorption of moisture from the 


atmosphere. For instance, chromic acid ery- 
stals on exposure to the air quickly deli- 
-quesce. 

Delta, a triangular tract of land between diverging 
branches of a river at its mouth,and so called 
pid general resemblance to the Greek letter 

/ A delta, 
deltas of the Nile, the Ganges, the Niger, and 
the Mississippi. 

Deluge, a flood, a term commonly applied to the 

_ story of the Deluge contained in the Bible, in 
which Noah and the Ark figure, <A similar 
tradition lingers in the mythologies of all the 
ancient nations. 

De Lunatico Inquirendo, the name for a writ 
sanctioning an inquiry into the condition of 
mind’ of a supposed insane person, with powers 
to secure a due administration of his affairs if 
shown to be insane. 

Democracy is the condition of direct popular 
government—“ by the people for the people "'— 
the executive powers being vested in representa- 
tives elected by the people. A republic is in 
theory the most perfect form of democracy, | It 
is the rule of the majority of the free and equal 
citizens, as opposed to monarchy, aristocracy, 
and dictatorship, : 

Democratic Party of the United States is one of the 
two major parties, the other being the Republi- 
can Party, Wilson and Roosevelt were Demo- 
crats and so is President Truman. The party is 
sometimes regarded as the more liberal party in 
the U.8,A., but the difference is not a clear cut 
left-and-right. difference. ‘The Democratic 
Party was the party of low tariffs and of the 
rights of the states (in opposition to the feder- 
alists), It was very strong in the Southern 
‘states which contained the slavery states and 
thus called “ the solid South.” 

Demoiselle, the Numidian crane, a wading bird. 

Denarius, a Roman coin, originally of silver,.first 
coined in 268 B.c, It is the penny of the New 
‘Testament, 

Dendiculus, a member of the moulding ornamenta- 
tion of Ionic and also Corinthian entablatures, 
over the frieze and under the corona, but, 
properly speaking, because of its projection, 
part of the latter. It consists of a row of rect- 
angular blocks, at regular intervals, resembling 
teeth; hence the name. 

Dendrite, any stone or mineral on which appears 
natural tracery resembling trees, leaves, or 
flowers, the result of the action of the hydrous 
oxide of manganese. 

Denier, an old French coin, and the chief silver 
coin of Europe during the medisval:period. 

Density, a measure of the mass per unit volume of 


a material, usually expressed in grams per cubic. 
Specific gravity is the ratio of the. 


centimetre. . 
density of a material to that of water.. In 
rams per cubic centimetre the density of gold 
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| elements of any compound substance. Oxygen , 


Derby, the leading English horse- 
The best-known examples are the’ 


Destiny, 


Detergents, 
Del 
Detonator. 


Deuterium or ‘ heayy) hydrogen.” 
isotope of hydrogen; the third is called tritium. , 


Deuteronomy, the fifth book of the Pentateuch, 


ia Se” ee oe 
 % 
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is 19°3, silver 10-5, lead 11-8, water 0-99997, air 


0-00129. 
Dentex, a kind of fish common in the Medi - 
Deodand, the name given in old Bneldht aw td a 


‘personal chattel which had been the cause of an 
individual’s death. This chattel—it might be 
a cart that had run over and killed a man—was. 
declared a deodand and forfeited to the king 
be applied to religious uses. eodands. were 
abolished in 1846. : : 

, @ coniferous tree of the cedar order. 


Deodar. d 
Department, a division of a country or province, 


applied in France to the chief administrative 
territories, which again are subdivided into 
arrondisements - 


Depas, a double-handled drinking-cup. used in 


ancient Greece, and referred to by Homer. 


Depression, a region where barometric pressure is 


lower than that of its surroundings. These 
areas of low pressure enclosed by the isobars 
are usually less extensive than anticyclones and. 
may vary from 100 to 1,000 miles in diameter. 
The winds, often of gale force when the depres- 
sion is deep, blow round the system in an’anti- 


Ce ee ae a 
4 ie ae 


clockwise direction in the Northern Hemisphere — 


(in the reverse direction in the Southern Hemis- 
phere) and inwards across the isobars. The 
majority of depressions which cross the British 
Isles travel from the Atlantic; sometimes in 
series or families, at rates of between a few miles 
and 700 miles in a day, bringing their generally 


unsettled weather with them. 


De Profundis (out of the depths), the first two 


words of the Latin version of the 180th Psalm, 
and commonly used to designate this psalm, 
, Tun on the — 
cae course usually in May but sometimes in 
‘une, 
of Derby, carries with it a stake of £19,386 
(1951), and is competed for by the best. three- 
year-old colts and fillies of the time who must 


applied to a kind of gallows built by a Tyburn 
hangman called Derrick in the 17th century, 

a Mahommedan mendicant monk. ‘There 
are many orders, including the * howling,” 
“wandering,” and «“ whirling” dervishes. 
ra oe of the fanatical followers of the Sudan 

a. . fi 


much ornamented, woven in with an existing 
part. The vocal descant is one of the earliest 
uses of counterpoint, 


Deserts are large barren, uninhabited tracts of 


country, chiefly in hot climates. The most 
famous are those of Sahara, Arabia, and Central 
Asia (the Steppes). A large uninhabited region 
beyond the Mississippi was once called the Great 
American Desert, but it now has 
prosperous farms built upon it. ees! 
» % supposed foreordained end, an over- 
mastering force that impels the current of events 
to a final climax, 
destiny, was a common belief, and regarded as 
unavoidable, 


evidence or effecting the capture of offenders in 
cases of more than ordinary difficulty. . There 
are also numerous detective agencies in 
chief cities of the world. 

(See Soapless Detergents.) 


determined by natural laws and that nothing 
won % pan for initiating 

ubstance for an explosion. 
Most important od oti 
minate and Jead azide, 


The second 


Deuterium atoms. have in their nuclei a neutron 
as well as a proton; tritium nuclei have two 
neutrons and one proton. ~ In 0: r hydro- 
gen gas about one out of every 5,000 atoms is 
a deuterium atom. Deuterium was discovered 
in 1932 by, Professor Harold Urey. ‘The oxide 
of deuterium corresponding to water is called 
“heavy water,” f ‘ 


purported to have been written by Moses, and 


» the doctrine that behaviour is 


Originated in 1780 by-the twelfth Hark — 


be entered when they are yearlings, The 
distance of the course is 14 miles. 

Derrick, the name of a special jib crane, for lifting _ 
and moving heavy weights. It was originally 


Descant. An additional contrapuntal part; often — 


i 
4 
} 
‘ 


cities and — 


In ancient times, fate, or — 


Detectives are secret police employed in collecting — . 


the © 


etonators are mercury ful-— 
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containing the statement of the law, but 
at open many modern critics as of a much 

Deviation of the caused by the 
attraction of the es ae eel 
near the compass, 


waters it is called the fishing frog, 
and the chief American species is the giant 


ray. 

rship consists in a belief in, and of in- 
cantations to propitiate, evil spirits. This kind 
of worship is confined to certain primitive races 
of Asia and Africa, and a few Red Indians of 


. North Aamerica. 

Devonian System in geology refers to the strata 
between the Silurian and the Carboniferous 
Formations, It includes the Old Red Sand- 

stone Formation. The fish fauna of = 


Devonian incl 
Ganoids, the latter being considered to be 
ancestors of the first land vertebrates. The 
first definite land plants occur in the Devonian. 
, moisture deposited by condensation of water 
‘vapour on exposed objects especially during 
cloudless The loss of heat from 
causes 


ts. 
‘the ground after sunset, by radiation, 
the layer of atmosphere clase to the surface to 
be chilled below the temperature, known as the 
-dew-point, at. which the air is saturated with 
vapour, Part of the vapour condensed may be 
transpired from blades of grass and foliage of 


plants. 

Dew Pond is a shallow artificial pond which is on 
high ground and rarely dries up, even during 
prolonged droughts, despite being usea_by 
cattle and sheep as a drinking source. The 
name arose from the belief that dew deposits at 
night provided the moisture for replenishment. 
Drainage of cyte apn and mist condensed on 


=. shrubs are probably 
more important factors. 

‘Dextrin, a white, odourless, viscid substance of the 
same composition as starch, from which it is 
obtained. Itis used as gum, being the material 
put on the backs of postage stamps and other 
articles which are required to be made adhesive. 
It also is utilised in calico printing. 

| Dhole, the wild dog of the Deccan, of a bright bay 
colour, and living on game, which it hunts in 


packs. 
| Dhow, 2 one-masted trading vessel, much in evi- 
-éence on the east coast of Africa and the Red 
Sea, and formerly employed in the transporta- 
tion of slaves. 
| Diadem was originally a head ornament or fillet 
worn only by royal personages and from being 
of plain white material came to be’ of rich gold 
embroiderings, and set: with precious stones. 
Now the term is applied to a crown or other 
. head-badge worn by royalty, or the head orna- 
ment of a peeress, which, however, is more 
frequently styled a tiara. 
| Dieeresis, the sign (--) placed over the second of 
~~ two vowels coming together, and indicating that 
each is to be pronounced distinct from the 
other, as aérated; also employed to indicate that 
a vowel, ordinarily silent, must in this case 
receive pronunciation, as “‘ Oh, curséd spite,” 


Jater writers, many words are to be read that 


are obsolete as regards modern literary expres- |) 


sion, but are still familiar in dialect idionis. 


The dislect that has forced itself most into 
modern literature is the Scottish, a fact largely 
due to the compositions in dialect of Burns and 
other Scottish poets. For the full understand- 
ing of the force and meaning of English dialects, 
Professor Wright’s monumental Dictionary of 
Dialecis is to be commended. 

Diallage, a kind of pyroxene mineral, containing 
ealcium and iron; green in colour, and of 
foliated structure; common in serpentine 


rocks. 

the phenomena revealed by certain 
substances which, under magnetic influence and 
suspended, assume a position showing the longer 
ae i 

Diameter, a straight line passing through the 
centre of a circle or other figure, terminated at 
both ends by the circumference. In architec- 
ture, the diameter of the lower bed of a column, 
divided into 60 parts, constitutes the scale 
whereby all the parts of a classical order are 
measured. 

Diamond-beetle, 2 South American beetle of very 
brilliant, luminous, spotted marking. 

Diana Monkey, a large African monkey that 
derives its name from the supposed resemblance 
of its white frill to the crescent bow. of the 
goddess Diana. The Palatine monkey of 
Pennant, Cercopithecus Diana, 

Diana’s Temple at Ephesus. The temple of 
Ephesus, built after the model of Karnac, was 
looked upon as the greatest of the “seven 
wonders of the world.” Its interior length was 
425 ft, its breadth 290 ft.; its roof was sup- 
ported by 127 richly sculptured pillars, each the 
life-work of a king. Originally erected by 
Ctesiphon, it was enlarged and enriched by 
every succeeding prince. On the day that 
Alexander the Great was born, Erostratus tried 
to destroy it by fire, and partly succeeded ; 
the Ephesians rebuilt it, and the world at large 
contributed to its restoration, Some years 
later Alexander the Great commanded his 
engineers to improve and beautify it. At the 
entrance to this famous temple was placed the 
“ Altar of Sacrifice.” In the Adytum was 4 
second altar, the “* Altar of sweet herbs.” At 
the entrance to the Penetralia was a third, the 
“ Altar of sweet incense,” on which only the 
richest and most costly perfumes were placed. 
The statue of Diana was behind purple cur- 


Diapason. The concord of the first and last 
tones of an octave and the fixed rule by which 
organ pipes are arranged to proper pitch. The 
open metal flue pipes which form the basis of 
an organ are called the diapason “ stops.” 
Their pitch is expressed in terms of length, ¢.7., 
4-ft. diapason, 8-ft. diapason, 16-ft. diapason. 
The pitch of other pipes is related to that of the 
diapason : ¢.g., a trumpet, which is a reed stop, 
may be said to have an 8-ft. tone, i.¢., its pitch 
is the equivalent of an 8-ft, diapason. 

Diaper, a figured textile fabric, the pattern of 
which is small-and is shown in the material, 
without resorting to colour or difference of fibre. 
Many kinds of decorative products, treated in 
the same style, are termed diaper work. 

Diaspére, an infusable hydrate of aluminium, al- 
most colourless, and occurring in crystals and 
foliated masses. A small portion placed in a 
flame instantly disperses. 

Diathermy, application of electrical heat to the 
treatment of various diseases, The cautery 
knife for the removal of tonsils, etc., is now 
sometimes used instead of the scalpel and 
promotes better healing of tissues. 

Diatite, a hard cement, compounded of shellac and 
silica. : 

Diatoms. One-celled alge, common in fresh and 
salt water. Distinctive feature is the siliceous 
wall which is in two halves, one fitting over the 
other like the lid of a box. These walls are 
often very finely and beautifully sculptured. 
The diatoms constitute the division of the plant 
kingdom known as the Bacillariophyta. Dia- 
tom ooze is a deep-sea deposit made up of diatom 
shells. Diatomite or diatomaceous earth is the 
mineral form that such diatom oozes assume; 
also known as kieselguhr—mixed with nitro- 
glycerine yields dynamite. 

Diatonie Scale. The ordinary major and minor 
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scales on which most European music is built, 
€.9.5 ° OPN Bc hy Aatpiy cong 
Cmajor . C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C 
Tone intervals .1,-1.-4-1-1-1-4 
-C minor 'C=D-Ep-F-G~ Ap-B=-6 
Tone intervals 1-4 - 1-1-4 13-4 

Dice, an ancient game played with small ivory 
cubes, each face of which is spotted with black 
marks. like doraino pieces, and thrown from a 
box held in: the hand, the one who throws the 
highest om cade a spots being the winner. The 
_Lydians played dice. : 3 

Dictaphone, a dictating machine used in offices. 
It records the dictator’s voice on to & wax 
cylinder, which when full the typist, wearing 
‘earphones, places into a transcribing machine. 
-The voice is then reproduced, and the typist 
_ types the words as she hears them, This elimi- 
nates stenography. The wax cylinder can be 
shaved and used repeatedly. + fee 

Dictator, the title given by the ancient,Romans to 
their supreme magistrates under the republic, in 
times of great exigency. The term was limited 
to six months, but while it lasted the Dictator’s 

Tule was absolute: Another class of dictator 
‘was the Greek Tyrant, and many despotic rulers 
of more recent times, like Hitler and Mussolini, 
have been dictators. (See Fascism.) od 

Dictionary,’ an alphabetical list. of words, giving 
their meanings, and in many cases their pronun- 

ociation .dnd etymological significance. The 
earliest Iinglish dictionaries of any pretensions 
to accuracy and completeness were those of 
Bullokar (1616)and Cockeran (1625). Dr. 
Johnson’s famous: dictionary was published 
about the middle of the 18th century. Of the 
19th and 20th century dictionaries, there are 
the Standard, the Century, Webster’s, Ogilvie’s, 
Chamber's, Nuttall’s, Skeat’s, and numerous 
others, and from the 50,000 words of Johnson’s 
_ day we now have dictionaries of from 400,000 to 
500,000 words. The'most elaborate of English 
dictionaries, however,: is the New English 

» Dictionary, edited by the late: Sir James 
‘A. H. Murray, LL.D., and Mr. Henry Bradley. 

‘In addition to word dictionaries, there are 
dictionaries of many other kinds—of music, 
biography, ete, 

Dies Irs (the Day of Wrath), a famous 18th-cen- 
tury Latin hymm, sung at burial services, and 
taking its place in translated form in the English 
hymnology. 

Diesel Engine. A compression-ignition engine. 
The air in the cylinder is compressed to over 

' 500 Ib. per sq. in. and its temperature is about 
800° F.; oil injected into the hot compressed 
air ignites immediately. The modern oil engine 
has been evolved mainly from the principles 
enunciated by Herbert Akroyd-Stuart in his 
patent of 1890 and, like the steam and other 
inventions, “represents. the improvements 
achieved by many men, including those by 
Kudolf Diesel of Germany, in respect of 
high compression pressures and greater fuel 
economy. 

Diet, an assembly of dignitaries or delegates called 
together to debate upon and decide important 
political or ecclesiastical questions. The most 
famous Diets in history were those of Worms in 
1495 and 1521, and the Diet of Augsburg of 
1580, all of which dealt with matters of religious 
controversy awakened by the Reformation 
movement, 

Diffusion is the process of mixing which occurs 
when two liquids or gases are in’contact, It is 
most rapid between gases, and, as laid down by 
Graham’s law, ‘the rates of diffusion of 
different gases are in the inverse proportion 
to the square roots of their relative densities,” 

Digit, a finger or toe. In arithmetic any number 

digit, the nine Arabic numerals 


them, as one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, é 
Dika Bread, a West African vegetable substance, 
prepared from the fruit kernel of the agnifera 
Gaboniensis, and somewhat resembling cocoa, 
. It furnishes a nutritive food to the natives. 
Dilemma in logic is an argument which resolves 
itself into two alternative conclusions, each of 


which amounts to a denial of the Proposition. 
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“maintained. Hence the term the “horns of a 


dilemma.” The often-quoted example 
dilemma from Gellinus may be | 


of @ 
ted :-— 


repea’ ce 
_ ‘Every woman is fair or ugly; itis not good to” 


marry a fair wife, because she will flirt; it isnot 
good to marry an ugly wife, because she will not 
be attractive; therefore, it isnot goed to marry 
at all.” i 
Dilettante, a term applied to amateurs in any of the 
arts or sciences. bat ; 
ions are measured magnitudes and involve 
the qualities of length, breadth, and thickness. 
A line has only one dimension : length; \a plane’ 
surface two: length and breath; and a solid 
three: length, breadth, and thickness. (See p. 
745.) 
Diminutives are grammatical expressions denoting 
smaliness or littieness, as illustrated in the’ 
, “kin,” “ler.” “ling,” > tips 
Dimorphism, the quality of assuming two distinct 
forms! For instan 


o’clock dinne 


Dinornis, an extinct bird of the ostrich order: ; 


Dinosaur, the name given to a group of extinct 
reptiles of the Mesozoic period, some of which 
Were of immense size—much larger than croco- 
diles.. (See Diplodocus.) : 

a territory under the pastoral authority of 
a op. 
the Roman Empire, and represented then rather 
an administrative territory than an ecclesiastical 
one, 


The term originated in the time of — 


LY 
Diopside, a variety of pyroxene occurring in pris- — 


matic crystals, chemically calcium magnesitim 
silicate. Two light-green varieties, malacolite 
and alalite, are gemstones, ? 3s 

Dioptase, or emerald copper, a scarce copper ore 

: ¢ in prismatic emerald green crystals, 
and. composed of silicate of copper. 

Diorama, a series of spectacular paintings exhibit- 
ed in a darkened room with the light thrown-on 
to the pictures in such a manner as to: produce 
optical effects that give the appearance of real- 
ity. These effects can be varied so as to repre- 
sent night or day scenes, or scenes of cloud or 
sunshine, as may be desired. The diorama: was 
the invention of Daguerre and Bouton in 1822, 
and was first shown in London in 1823. 

Diorite, an igneous rock of crystalline structure 


composed of felspar and hornblende. | It used 1 


to be classed as greenstone, y 
D Ene 3 Instrument for measuring the 
Dp 
field. . 
Diplodocus, one of the best known of the extinct 
mammoth dinosaurs, belonging to Mesozoic 
es, YFossil remains have been discovered in 
Colorado and Wyoming, and in 1905 a cast of 
one of these huge monsters, taken from the 
original] in the Pittsburg Museum, was presented: 
to the British Museum by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
and is how at the Nat History Mi 


having been reconstructed out of fou 
skeletons all found in Wyoming. 
to the top of 
_ is nearly 14 ft. 
Diplomacy, the practice of 
between nations as carried 
and other 
Diplomatics, 
writing 


or inclination of the earth’s magnetic 5 


q: 


‘9 
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Dipnoi or 


Diptera, an order of insects. 


etc. 
Diphthong, 
nounced 


Lung Fishes. These 
bladder adapted to function 
in which thoy live dice ap Ses 

ey live a 
Gercesur in Lonusite, Attia cen as a 
Their main 


‘There are at least 50,000 species of these 5 
including gnats, blow-flies, mosquitoes, tsetses, 


eo the diphthouss "at ant 
are phthongs “ ©” and “* ce,” 
but these are confined to words from the Latin 
or Greek. 


Diptych was a folding two-leaved tablet of wood, 


ivory, or metal, with polished inner surfaces, 
utilised for writing with the style by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. same term was 
applied to the tablets on which the names of the 
the iy Chasen Sean on pale of a = 
early x any pictures 
hinged together is styled a diptych. 
, & term applied to the executive of the 
later French Revolution period, from Oct., 1795, 
to Nov. 9th, 1799, when Napoleon overthrew it 
and established the Consulate. 


residents, traders, etc., in any particular locality 
or sphere are recorded, such as the London Post 
Office Directory, the Directory of Directors, etc. 


Dirge, a hymn or song of mourning and lamenta- 


tion, which may be music only, or a song only, 
but is usually a combination of music and words. 


Dirk, an ancient Scottish stabbing weapon, dagger- 


shaped but much longer and heavier. It was 


- usually worn in a scabbard. 


- 


» & specific training in accordance with 
strict regulations, and applying to religious, 
military, and civil guidance. 


| Discus, a circular piece of metal or stone about 


12 in. in diameter, used in athletic contests 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans. Throwing 
the discus was a very favourite game, which was 
deemed worthy of celebration in the famous 
statue of a Discobolus of the 5th century B.c., 
now preserved amongst the Townley marbles in 
the British Museum. 


'Disestablishment is the withdrawing of State sup- 


port from Church organisation. The agitation 
for the disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land has slumbered for some years past. The 
Trish Protestant Church was disestablished in 
1869. An agitation for the disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, carried on for many years, 
led to the passing of a Bill, and the Church 
was finaJly disestablished in 1919. 


‘Disk, an astronomical term denoting the seemingly 


flat surface of celestial bodies as seen by the 
eye. 


‘Dispensing Power was a right claimed by English 


Kings of releasing any of their subjects from 
oaths and vows on payment of certain indul- 
gence fees, but the Bill of Rights of 1689 abol- 
ished this privilege, and since then the Pope has 
been the only authority claiming to exercise such 
rights. The gross abuse of the dispensing 
power was one of the causes of the Reformation. 


Displaced Person, a person uprooted from his home 


and living in a country foreign to that person. 
Before VE day it was estimated that there were 
in Europe 12 million D.P.s belonging to_the 
United Nations. The numbers of D.P.s whose 
fate awaits solution are variously estimated and 
may be as high as 3 million. 


Dissenters are those who decline to conform to the 


uses of the Established Church. All Noncon- 
formist bodies, whether Protestant or Papist, are 
included in the term Dissenters. 


Distaff, the staff of a spinning wheel, being a cleft 


-stick on which wool, cotton, or flax was wound 
for spinning on the spindle. It was held between 
the left arm and the side. In olden times there 
was a “ Distaff Day,” which fell on the day 
after ‘* Twelfth Day,” so named because women 
were then supposed to resume their distaffs. 


Distal, applied to the end of a limb or bone in 


T (61st Ed.) 
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Mixtures of liquids with close very high boiling 
points require more elaborate apparatus. 
Fractional distillation is a common process in 
the chemical industry, particularly in the 
refining of petroleum. 
Service Order was instituted by 

Queen Victoria in 1886 for rewarding excep- 
tional service in the Army and Navy. Its 
badge is a gold cross, with a crown on one side 
and the royal cypher on the other, each en- 
closed in a laurel wreath. 

bus, a Greek lyric composition originally 
written in honour of Bacchus, but afterwards 
developed in celebration of other gods and 
heroes, and generally couched in excessive 
strains of laudation. 

Diuretics are drugs or agents for aiding the secre- 
tion of urine. 

Divertissement, a short musical entertainment 
which is usually accompanied by dancing. 

Divorce is a legal dissolution of the marriage tie, 
and in England may be either complete or 
limited—in the old legal term—a mensa et 
thoro (from board and bed). In the latter cate- 
gory may be included what is termed judicial 
separation, which does not allow of the separated 
persons remarrying. Under the Matrimonial 
Causes Act of Jan. 1st, 1938, a marriage is void- 
able on the following grounds: (a) the wilful 
refusal of the respondent to consummate the 
marriage, (b) that either party was at the time 
of the marriage of unsound mind or a mental 
defective, or subject to recurrent fits of insanity 
or epilepsy, (c) that the respondent was at the 
time of marriage suffering from venereal disease 
in a communicable form, (d) adultery since mar- 
riage, (€) desertion for three years before peti- 
tion, (f) cruelty to petitioner. 

Dobra, a Portuguese gold coin, common in the 18th 
century, and of the value of about £38 11s. 9d. 
Docket, a summary copy of any decree ; a brief list, 

or label; derived from dock, to curtail. 

Docks are enclosed water spaces wherein ships rest 
while being loaded or unloaded, or waiting for 
eargo. The wet dock is simply for loading and 
unloading; the dry dock, or graving dock, is 
for overhauling and repairing vessels, and is s0 
constructed that, after a ship has been docked, 
the water can be drawn off; and the floating 
dock a rectangular structure which is sunk 
beneath a ship and raises it. The largest series 
of docks in the world are those on the Thames, 
extending many miles. Those of Liverpool are 
the next largest. The launching of big vessels 
of the Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary type 
renders a large increase of dock accommodation 
necessary. In July 1933 the world’s largest dry 
dock at Southampton was opened by King 
George V. This dock can accommodate ships 
up to 100,000 tons and is 1,200 ft. long. 

Dodo, an extinct bird of Mauritius which is known 
to have existed up till the end of the 17th 
century. It was a clumsy, short-legged bird, 
unable to fly, and gradually died out because of 
its inability to stand against the animals im- 
ported into the island by settlers. Some paint- 
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. ; a 
_ ings of the Dodo, made by Dutch artists who , Dome, a large cupola, hemispherical in form, rising 


actually saw it, gave us a very fair idea of this 
_ curious bird. 7 
Dog-days date from July 3rd to Aug. 11th, cover- 
ing a period of 40 days, when Sirius, or the dog- 
star, rises and sets with the sun. The ancient 
superstition was that this star exercised direct 
influence over the canine race. 


_ Doge, the chief magistrate in the former republics 


of Venice (697-1797) and Genoa (1339-1797, 

_ 1802-1805). 

Dogfish, a well-known genus of fishes of the shark 
family, of small size, seldom more than 3 ft. in 
length. The flesh is sold as “rock salmon. 
The eggs are contained in horny cases called 
“ mermaid’s purses.” € 

Dog Licences are necessary for all dogs over six 
months old, and the cost per dog is 7s. 6d., the 
licence dating from Jan. ist in each year. 
Dogs for tending sheep or cattle, or for leading 
blind persons, are exempt. 

Dogmatics, the science which seeks to describe the 
various Christian doctrines. The term is also 
applied to the medical theories propounded by 
Hippocrates. 4 

Dogs belong to the genus Canis, and descend 
probably from one or more wild species, such as 
the wolf, fox, jackal, etc. The domestic dog is 
usually grouped in six classifications: wolf- 
dogs—including the Borzoi, Eskimo, Newfound- 
land, St. Bernard, sheep-dog, etc.; cattle and 
watch-dogs—comprising the German boar- 
hound, the deerhound, the Danish dog, etc.; the 
greyhounds; the hounds—such as the stag- 
hound, bloodhound, foxhound, pointer, etc. ; 
the curs—terriers, etc.; and the mastiff breeds 
including the various mastiffs, the bulldog, 
pug, etc. The subdivisions of these classifica- 
tions—which are by no means arbitrary—are 
numerous and fanciful, especially when what are 
called “‘ toy-dogs ’ come under consideration. 
The dog does not reach full growth until two 
years old. It does not perspire, but expels heat 
through the tongue, which it hangs out when 
hot. A litter of puppies is usually from six to 
eight, and the period of gestation is 63 days. 
(See Domestic Pets Section.) 

Doily, a small napkin or table mat, used to place 
glasses or earthenware on; also the name of a 
species of woollen fabric. 

Doit, an old Dutch copper coin worth about a 
farthing; also the name of an old Scotch coin 
once current, worth from one-eighth to one- 
twelfth of a penny. 

Dolce, a musical term indicating that the music 
has to be rendered softly and sweetly. 

Doldrums, a nautical term applied to those areas 
of the Atlantic and Pacific towards which the 
trade winds blow and where the weather is calm, 
hot, and sultry but liable to change suddenly to 
squall, rendering navigation difficult. To be 
“in the doldrums’ is to be “down in the 
dumps.”” 

Dole, an apportionment of money, food, or other 
charitable gifts, distributed according to the 


terms of the charity. In olden times doles were | Dominicans, an order of mendicant preaching 


often associated with monasteries and churches, 

and some still survive. There was dole-bread 

and dole-beer. The ‘ benefit” received under 

the old Unemployment Insurance Act used 

commonly to be referred to as “ the dole.” 
Dolerite, a basaltic rock. 


States and Canada, and coined in gold and silver. 
Dollars are in use in many other countries, 
especially in the Republics of South America, 
ra the word is derived from the German 
aler, 
shillings English money compared with five 
shillings before sterling devaluation in 1949, 
Dolomite, the name given magnesium limestone, 


Dollar, unit of the monetary systems of the United | Dominion, a sovereign independent state within | 


the double carbonate of calcium and magnesium, | D. 


Doloroso, a musical term denoting a sorrowful or 
plaintive style of playing. 

Dolphin, an ocean mammal of the whale family, 
from 6 to 8 ft. long, with a long, sharp snout, 
and of an active disposition, They abound in 
most temperate seas and swim in shoals. A 
few species live in large rivers (Ganges and | 
Amazon), They can cruise for long periods at 


around 15 knots and produce bursts of speed in | Donative, a term in ecclesiastical law signifying a 


the region of 20 knots, the water apparently 
flowing smoothly past their bodies,’ 


over the main building of a cathedral or other 
prominent structure. The finest existing dome, 
that of the Pantheon at Rome, is also the oldest, 
dating from the time of the Emperor Augustus. 


’ = is 142 ft. in diameter and about the same in 


eight. The dome of St. Peter’s, in the same 
city, has a double shell, is 330 ft. high and 
140 ft. in diameter. The dome of the cathedral 
at Florence is 139 ft. in diameter and 310 ft. 
high, and that of St. Paul’s, London, has 3 
shells and is 112 ft. in diameter and 215 ft. high. 
The circular reading-room of the British Museum 
has a dome 140 ft. in diameter and is 106 ft. 
high. The largest of its kind in the world is 
the aluminium dome of the Dome of Discovery 
on the Festival of Britain South Bank site, 365 
ft. in diameter and 93 ft. high. 


Dome Cover, the copper or brass cover to the dome 


e @ locomotive engine, to prevent heat radia- 
ion. 


Domesday Book is the famous register of the lands 


of England framed by order of William the 
Conqueror. According to Stowe, the name was 
derived from Domus dei, the name of the place 
where the book was deposited in Winchester 
Cathedral; though by others it is connected 
with doom in the sense of judgment. Its com- 
pilation was determined upon in 1084, in order 
that William might compute what he considered 
to be due to him in the way of tax from his sub- 
jects. William sent into each county commis- 
sioners to make survey. They were to inquire 
the name of each place, the possessor, how many 
hides of land were in the manor, how many 

ploughs were in demesne, how many homagers, 

Villeins, cottars, serving men, free tenants, and 
tenants in soccage; how much wood, meadow, 

and pasture; the number of mills and fish 
ponds; what had been added to or taken away 

from the place; what was the gross value at the — 
time of Edward the Confessor. So minute was 
the survey that the Saxon chronicler of the time 

reports “‘ there was not a single hide; nor one 

vintage of land, nor even, it is shame to tell, — 
though it seemed no shame to do, an’ ox, nor & 
cow, nor a swine was left that was not set down.” — 
The record, which did not take in-Northumber- — 
land, Cumberland, Durham, and parts of Lanca- _ 
shire and Westmorland, was completed on Nov. 

15th, 1085, and was comprised in two volumes — 
—one a large folio, sometimes called the Little — 
Domesday, which deals with Essex, Norfolk, and — 
Suffolk, the other a quarto, sometimes called the — 
Great Domesday. The first is written on 384 

double pages of vellum in one and the same } 
hand, and in a small but plain character, each — 
page having a double column. The quarto is 
written on 450 pages of vellum, but in a single 
column and in a large, fair character. The 
original is preserved in the Public Record Office, — 
(See also Danegeld.) 1} 


Dominant, in music, the fifth tone of the modern — 


scale, and the reciting tone in the Gregorian — 
scale. 
friars founded by St. Dominic in Languedoc in 
1215 and confirmed by the Pope in 1216. The _ 
rule of the order was rigorous. The dress was 
a white habit and scapular with a long Lape 
mantle, This gave them the name of Black 
Friars, Their official name is Friars Preachers, 


the British Commonwealth. Canada (1867), 
Australia (1901), New Zealand (1907), South — 
Africa (1910), India (1947), Pakistan (1947), and — 
Ceylon (1948) are Dominions. 


) 
The U.S, dollar is worth about seven.| Don, originally a Spanish title of nobility, but now | 


accorded to persons of the higher classes as a 
courtesy title. At the English universities the 
term is applied to college Fellows or authorities. _ 
onatists, an early Christian sect formed in Africa 

in the 4th century as a protest against the elec- — 
tion of Ceecilianus as Bishop of Carthage. They | 
were headed by Donatus, and held that they _ 
only represented the true Church. Subjected 
to many persecutions and repressive acts, they 

continued to exist up to the 7th century, though — 
the conciliatory measures of St. Augustine in 

411 won many back to the orthodox fold. $ 


benefice given to 
induction, 


& person without 
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. Which remains - 
ment in spite of its length. Mosart — 
his great opera “ Don Giovanni” around the 


Don Quixote, the “ knight of the doleful counten- 
ance,” the hero and title of Cervantes’ classic 


Doonga, a rough kind of East Indian canoe, con- 
structed from a single piece of wood, and carry- 
ing a square sail. Used chiefly in salt-collecting 
around the shallow waters of the Ganges. 


His Majesty in 
to issue regulations, which were made 


commodities were controlled. 

, & smail southern constellation named by 
Bayer in 1603 appearing to the north of the 
Magellanic Clouds. 

Dorians, the name given to an early Greek race 
who traced their origin to Dorus, father of 
£olus. They were at one time very powerful, 

'- and held the southern and western parts of 


Peloponnesus. 

Dormer, the name of a special kind of window pro- 
jecting from a sloping roof, and of vertical form. 
Such windows were common to the architecture 
of the Netherlands, northern France, and Bel- 
gium from the 14th centary, and form pic- 

features of general architecture. 

& small, squirrel-like rodent widely dis- 
tributed throughout Europe and Asia, and 
living mainly on fruit and nuts. It is of noc- 
turnal habits and sleeps through the winter. 

Synod of, Assembly of the Dutch Reformed 

Chureh, convened in 1618-19, resulted in the 

adoption of Calvinism as the Reformed religion, 

and the condemnation of the teachings of 
Arminius. 

‘ Dory, John, a species of mackerel found in 

European seas, and a good table fish. The 

name is from the French Doré, yellow and 


gold. 

Dot, a French term indicating the property whicha 
wife brings to her husband on marriage, and is 
usually settled on the woman, being her separate 
property, though the income from it may go 
towards the general household expenses. 

Dotterel, a bird of the plover family, appearing in 
the spring and autumn in large numbers in the 

» higher latitudes of Europe, and common in the 
mountain regions of Scotland. 

Double-Bass. The largest and deepest-toned 
instrument of the Violin family. The Vio- 
loncello corresponds with the vocal bass so that 
the pitch of the Double Bass has no vocal 
counterpart—hence its name. 

Double-entendre, a comuption of the French 
phrase “ double entente,” and used in English to 

_ indicate a word or sentence of indelicate double 
meaning. 

Double Star. When two stars appear as one to the 
naked eye but can be distinguished by means of 
the telescope, one speaks of a “‘ double star.” 
First double star to be discovered (1650) was 
Zeta Urse Majoris. . 

Doublet, a body garment worn by men from the 
15th to the 17th century; at some periods with 
skirts and belt, at others padded at the hips and 
in the sleeves. In their later form, under the 
Stuarts, doublets were made without sleeves 
and formed a sort of vest. : 

Drachm (or Drachma), the name of the chief silver 
coin used by the ancient Greeks and worth about 
10d. of English money. It is also—in the first 
form—a term used in English apothecaries’ 
weight, representing the eighth part of an 
ounce, and in avoirdupois weight equalling the 
sixteenth part of an ounce. ; 

Draco, a northern constellation, the Dragon. 

Drag. Term used in aerodynamics, for resistance 
offered by the air to the passage of a body 
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moving through it. When speed of sound is 
reached drag increases abruptly about tenfold. 
Dragoman, an Oriental term used to designate a 
guide or interpreter. In some regions it is not 
considered safe to travel without an attendant of 
this kind. They often assume larger responsi- 
bilities, however, and contract for the organisa- 
tion of caravans and the carrying out of tours. 
Dragon, a fabulous monster common to folk-lore 
in most countries; generally represented as a 
— reotile, with dig and breath of 
flame. dragon guarde e len of the 
Hesperides ; a € 


of the edict of Nantes dragoons being chiefly 
employed in the work. Since then the term has 
been used in reference to any onslaught on the 
people by soldiers. 

Dragonet, the name of the fish of the Callionymus 
genus, beautifully coloured, and about a foot in 
length. They are common on the British coast 
and in the Mediterranean. 

Dragon Fly, the common name of @ well-known 
class of insects having two pairs of membraneous 
wings, and often of very brilliant colours, They 
are swift of flight and may be seen hovering over 
sheets of water in the sunshine all through the 


summer. 

Dragon’s Blood, a dark-red resinous substance 
obtained from the fruit of a Malay palm, and 
possessing medicinal virtues which are highly 
valued for dental and other purposes. It is also 
employed as a colouring material. 

Dragoons, a mounted military force dating from 
the 17th century, and at first serving alternately 
as infantry and cavalry as needed. Classed as 
heavy or light dragoons, 

Drama. The word drama comes from a Greek 
word meaning to do or to act, and it is from 
Greece that the play originates (at least, so far 
as the West is concerned). Plays have their 
origin in the long-ago past when players dressed 
up ag various supernatural beings to perform 
rituals designed to make the gods carry out 
desired actions. Three or four hundred years 
B.c. such playwrights as A¢schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides began to write plays partly reli- 
gious and partly secular for the pleasure of their 
audiences : this was one of the greatest periods 
the theatre has seen, and such plays as Uidipus 
Rex and Antigone still give pleasure in our own 
theatres. Roman drama was of little signi- 
ficance in general, and the next important stage 
in the history of the theatre is the Catholic 
mystery play of the Middle Ages, which, at the 
time of the Renaissance, developed into the 
play as we know it now. In England the great 
Elizabethan playwrights Webster, Ford, Shake- 
speare were in the forefront of this movement. 
Cromwell disapproved of the theatre, and the 
next important stage is the Restoration Drama 
following the Restoration of the monarchy in 
1660. The only European achievement com- 
parable to that of Britain in the history of the 
stage is that of France with such great play- 
wrights as Moliére and Racine. In the 19th 
and 20th centuries the great playwrights have 
been Oscar Wilde, Shaw, and others in Britain ; 
Pirandello in Italy; Ibsen in Norway; Strind- 
berg in Sweden; Hauptmann in Germany; 
Chekov and Turgenev in Russia, There are 
signs that the drama in verse is once more be- 
coming popular in this country with such writers 
as T. 8. Eliot and Christopher Fry. Asummary 
such as the foregoing cannot include the great 
dramas stemming from another tradition in 
Asia—the plays of Japan, China, and India. 

Dramatic Unities, as prescribed in ancient times, 
comprise Time, Place, and Action. 

Draughts, a game played with dark and light 
pieces on a chequered board. (See “* Sports and 
Pastimes.”) : 

Dravite. A variety of tourmaline. 

Drawbridge, a bridge that can be lifted up so that 
mo passage can be made across it. It was a 
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. usual feature of 2 fortified castle in the Middle 
Ages, and was raised or lowered by chains and 
levers. It spanned the fosse, and on the ap- 
proach of an attacking party was raised and 
formed a special barricade to the gate. Modern 
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Stuart period, It was destroyed by fire in 1671. 
The next theatre on the site was built by Wren, 
_ and burned down in 1809. The present house 


dates from 1812. Sheridan was its manager for 


a long time. 


drawbridges are such as are raised to allow of | Druses, a Syrian religious sect in the mountains of 


the passage of boats up and down a river 
or estuary. The Tower Bridge is a famous 
London bridge of this type. 

Dredging Machine, an apparatus employed in 
collecting mud and silt from the bottoms of 
harbours, rivers, canals, etc. They are usually 
flat-bottomed, carrying a crane, and an endless 

- chain of buckets, which descend into the water, 
collect the mud, etc., bring it up, and discharge 
it into the flat alongside the machine. Steam 
dredges, of which there are many forms, are now 
generally in use. , 

Dripstone, a projecting stone or moulding over a 
doorway, for carrying off dripping rain-water. 


- Drongo. King crows of Asia and Africa; the 


family is not akin to the true crows. 2 

Droshky, a light, four-wheeled, topless vehicle, 
much used in Russia. 

Drosophila or Fruit Flies. More has been learnt 
by geneticists from breeding experiments with 

' this animal than with any other. 

Dross, the name generally applied to the refuse of 
molten metal, composed of slag, scales, and 
cinders. 

Drought, a period of dry weather, is a normal and 
recurring condition in many warm climates, and 
is frequently provided against by irrigation. 
In the British Isles really long rainless spells 
are somewhat rare, and an “absolute drought” 
is defined officially as a period of at least fifteen 
days on each of which the rainfall is less than 
réx inch. The summer of 1947 was exceptional 
over many parts of Europe, regarding lack of 
rainfall, abundant sunshine, and warm weather. 
At Oxford the absolute drought of thirty-seven 
ae was the longest experienced there since 

Druggist, a dealer in drugs; the business is usually 
nowadays combined with that of an apothecary, 
who compounds and prepares the drugs he sells. 

Druids were priests of the old Celtic races of Gaul, 
Britain, and Ireland. Their religion was made 
up of nature-worship, symbolism, and a belief 
in special deities. They regarded the oak as 
the symbol of the Supreme Being, and their 
rites were usually performed in oak groves, and 
the mistletoe that grew on the oak was held to 
represent man’s dependence upon God, The 
circles of huge stones found at Stonehenge and 
Avebury in Wiltshire which have been pre- 
served from primitive times are associated with 
the Druids, 

Drum. There are three main kinds of drum: 
= bass drum, the side drum, and the kettle 

rum. 

Bass Drum: a large shallow wooden 
cylinder whose ends are covered with skin or 
parchment rendered taut. It is used in a 
vertical position and beaten on both sides 
with padded leather hammers. Much used by 
aes bands to beat out the rhythm of a 
march. 

Srmpp Drum. A smaller version of the bass 
drum, sometimes with a metal body. It is 
used horizontally and played on the upper 
side with a pair of wooden drumsticks or, in 
dance bands, with a wire brush, Jazz-drum- 
mers use of a combination of bass drum and 
several side drums on which complicated solo 
passages may be performed. To increase the 
rattle, strings of catgut may be strung across 
the lower parchment. The drum is then 
called a snare drum. 

KerTrte Drum: a large copper bowl 
whose mouth is covered with parchment, The 
tension of the parchment may be altered by 
means of hand-screws so that the drum may 
be tuned to a particular note. In a normal 
orchestra there are two kettle drums known 
collectively as the tympani. 


Drupe is the scientific term for stone fruit, The 


stone forms the inner part (endocarp) of the 
fruit, and encloses a seed or kernel, the latter 
being liberated after setting in the ground by 
the decomposition of the shell. 


Drury Lane Theatre is the oldest London play- 


house. There was a theatre of the name in the 


Lebanon, fierce and warlike in nature. <A great 
a of Christians by Druses occurred in 
0. 
Dryocopus, a large blackbird of the woodpecker 
family, having a scarlet crest, and found in N. 


Europe. 

Dry-rot is caused in timber by a fungoid growth, 
and occurs chiefly,in damp situations. The 
most effective cheap treatment is saturation 
with creosote. Dry wood always escapes dry- 
rot. Chief fungi causing dry-rot are Merulius 
and Poria. 

Dualism is a term used both in religion and in 
philesophy. In religion it involves the doctrine 
of two distinct principles, one good, the other 
evil, as the controlling influences ; in philosophy 
it opposes materialism and idealism, and insists 
that spirit and matter are separate substances. 

Dublin University was founded by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1591, as the College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. 

Ducat, a coin formerly widely current on the 
Continent, first coined in Apulia in the 12th 
century. A gold ducat was worth about 9s. of 
our money, and a silver ducat half that sum. 

Ducatoon, a large silver coin once current in the 
republic of Venice, and worth about 6s. English. 
chess, the wife or widow of a duke, or the lady 
who has in her own right control or sovereignty 
in a duchy. 

Duck, a bird of the Analide family, widespread 
and of many species, the Mallard or Wild Duck 
being regarded as the common ancestor. (See 
Poultry Section.) 

Duck-bill, or Ornithorhynchus, a fur-covered 
mammal inhabiting Australia and Tasmania, 
possessing a bill like a duck and a body re- 
sembling that of a mole. Called also the duck- 
mole and the duck-billed platypus. 

Duck-Hawk, the common: name of the moor- 
buzzard. In America the peregrine falcon bears 
this name. 

Ducking-stool or Cucking-stool, a stool in which 
common scolds, disorderly women and dis- 
honest tradesmen were formerly tied and 
plunged into water asa punishment. Ducking 


prevailed from the later 15th century until the i 


early 18th. 

Ductility is a property possessed by most metals 
which renders them capable of being stretched 
without breaking. Gold is the most, and lead 
the least ductile of metals, the order being gold, 


silver, platinum, iron, copper, palladium, — 


aluminium, zinc, tin, lead. In animated nature 
the spider and the silkworm, with their elastic 
secretions, are the most noted examples of 
ductility. : 

Duelling originated in France in the so-called days 


of chivalry. It is an encounter between two — 


persons, with deadly weapons, fought according 
to conventional rules and prearranged, with 
the object of settling a personal quarrel. There 


is no instance of a private duel in England before — 
the 16th century. The Duke of Wellington 
fought a duel with Lord Winchelsea in 1829, _ 


and Castlereagh, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, and 
Canning all took part in duels. Duels are 
frequently described in literature. 

et. A musical composition for two voices or 
two instruments. <A pianoforte duet may be 


performed by two players on the same instru- ’ 


ment. 

Dugong. A marine mammal, belonging to the 
order Sirenia (sea-cows), Inhabits Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean; also found as far Kast as 
the Philippines and Australia. Lives on sea- 
weed. Related to the Manatee. 

Duke, the highest rank in the British peerage next; 
to that of a royal prince. Edward, the Black 
Prince, eldest son of Edward III., who died 
before his father, was the first English duke, 
being created Duke of Cornwall in 1337. Since 
ay time all Princes of Wales have held that 

itle. 


Dukeries, a range of English woodland and park 
country, mainly in Nottinghamshire, comprising _ 
the adjacent demesnes of several English dukes — 
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Dulcimer. An instrument of stretched wires 
_ which are struck by hammers held in the 


divinity of Christ, reject rites, ceremonies, and 
images, and give a mystical interpretation to the 
Bible, The sect was banished to the Caucasus 
In 1841, and in later years the Russian authori- 
ties have dealt severely with them. Some 7,000 
of them settled in Canada in 1899. 


hands. It is 
pianoforte. 

, & crimson-coloured seaweed, eaten as food 
in Scotland and New England. 


the logical precursor of the 


_ Duma, the Russian Parliament established by 


F 


an imperial ukase August 19th, 1905, and con- 
sisting of representatives elected on a restricted 
orp It was abolished by the Bolshevists 


_ Dunciad, Pope’s famous satire in verse, in which he 
replied to the attacks of his enemies and de- 


nounced the critics and poetasters with scathing 
effect. 


Dunes. Sand dunes are elliptical or crescent- 


shaped mounds of loose sand produced by 
wind action. The dune has a gentle slope on 
windward side; a steep slope on the leeward 


_ side. 
Dunlin. Common British shore birds. 


i 
£ 


Dunmow Flitch, a custom which originated in the 


parish of Little Dunmow, Essex, in the reign of 
Henry III, which was that the husband who 
was prepared to swear before the prior, convent 


' and townsfolk of Dunmow that he had not 


repented of marriage or-quarrelled with his wife 
for a year and a day, should be rewarded with 
the gift of a flitch of bacon. The custom has 
frequently been abolished and revived. Of 
late years bacon rationing has prevented the 


- trials from taking place, but latterly this diffi- 
- culty has been overcome by a prize pig being 


sent from New Zealand under the Common- 
wealth Gift Scheme. 


‘Duodecimals, a system of arithmetic enabling the 
~ number of feet or inches in a rectangular surface 


to be worked out by a calculation of twelfths. 
It is also called “‘ cross multiplication.” 


Duodecimo, a sheet of paper folded into twelve 


leaves, written “‘ 12mo.” 


‘Duodenum, the first portion of the small intestine, 


connecting with the stomach, and receiving the 
hepatic and pancreatic secretions. 


‘Dura mater, the anatomical name for the outer 
~ membrane of the brain and spinal cord, which 


is tough and fibrous. 


 Duramen, the hardened inner part of the wood of 


large trees.’ 


Durbar, a term in India for a court or levee. It 


may be either a council for administering 
affairs of state, or a purely ceremonial gathering. 
Native rulers of India received. visitors and 
conducted business in durbar. The word was 
applied to great ceremonial gatherings like 
Lord Lytton’s durbar for the proclamation of 
the Queen-Empress in 1877 and the Delhi 
durbar of 1911. A durbar is the executive 
council of a native state. 


Durham University, founded in 1832, comprises 


University College, Bishop MHatfield’s Hall, 
Durham College of Medicine, and the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle. 


Dust, solid particles of matter floating in the 


are swept up to far greater heights. 


atmosphere, produced chiefly by volcanic 
eruptions, sand-storms in desert regions, and 
industrial and domestic smoke. When the 
island of Krakatoa erupted in 1883, more than 
1 cubic mile of dust was thrown into the air and 
carried three times round the earth by the 
explosion wave. The particles in dust-storms 
are much finer than those in sew ane Sythe 

e loca 


_ whirlwinds which form over loose dry soils are 


termed dust-devils. 


_ Dyaks, the native race of Borneo. 


t 


ke, the term applied to masses of igneous rock 


- “which have flowed into grooves of strata or be- 
‘come infused therewith; the word also signifies 


in alternative usage, @ sea wall and an open 


drain. 


x 
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Dynagraph, a machine for recording the condition 
of a railway line, the speed of a train, and the 
_ amount of coal and water used on a journey. 
Dynamics, deals with natural forces either in 
motion or at rest, describing their positions, 
velocities, and constitution. 
7 . Leibnitz’s doctrine that all substances 
in nature involve force. 
Dynamite, a powerful explosive whose chief ele- 
ment is nitro-glycerine. It was discovered by 
Nobel in 1867, who absorbed nitro-glycerine in 
ki ubr; a disruptive force of about 
eight times that of gunpowder. 


Dynamo. Machine for transforming mechanical 


energy into electrical energy. Depends on 
principle of electromagnetic induction whereby 
a current is produced in a conductor (e.g., 
copper wire) traversing a magnetic field. The 
two essential parts of a dynamo are the con- 
ductors or armature and the field magnets. 
Dynasty, a succession of monarchs of the same 
family, as the Carlovingian dynasty, the Bour- 
bon dynasty, the Plantagenet dynasty, etc. 
Dysprosium. Element discovered in 1886 by 
Boisbaudran : one of the rare-earth metals. 
Dytiscus, the name of a large and common water- 
beetle, a voracious feeder on larva and tadpoles. 
Dziggetai, the name of the wild ass of Asia, referred 
to in the book of Job, and found in herds on 
the steppes of Central Asia; related to the 
onager. 


Eagle, large diurnal, raptorial bird of the Fal- 
conid#s family, having some ‘ten species, in- 
eluding the Golden, the Russian, the Imperial, 
and the Bald Eagles. Eagles are fairly common 


in Europe, Asia, and Africa, but only the Golden 


Eagle is found in America. 


Eagle, a ten-dollar gold coin of the United States. 


There is also a double-eagle of 20 dollars. 
Eagle Wood, a name given to Aloexylon agallo- 
chum, a fragrant Asiatic wood yielding a resin- 


ous gum from which certain medicaments are — 


made. It is also used for incense, and 4 cordial 
is concocted from it. 

Ear, the organ of hearing, comprises in mammals, 
the external ear, containing the pinna and audi- 
tory meatus; the middle ear, containing the 
drum or tympanum; and the internal ear, 
through which the sound vibrations are trans- 
mitted to the brain. (See Deafness, Medical 
Section.) 

Ear-ring, a very ancient form of personal adorn- 
ment worn by both sexes in Oriental nations. 
In Anglo-Saxon times ear-rings were worn in 
Britain, but from the 10th to the 15th century 
were outoffashion. Under Elizabeth they were 
again worn, also by men, and have continued to 
be worn by women since the days of Charles I. 

Earl, a British title of nobility of the third rank, 
duke and marquis coming first and second. 
The title dates from Saxon times, and until 1337 
ranked highest in our peerage. 

Earl-Marshal, in England ranks as the eighth 
of the great officers of state, is head of the 
College of Arms, attends the sovereign in 
opening and closing the session of Parliament, 
arranges state processions (especially corona- 
tions) and assists in introducing newly created 
peers in the House of Lords. The Office is 
hereditary in the family of the Dukes of 
Norfolk. f 

Early English Architecture, is the pointed style, 
with long lancet-headed windows, and came 
between the Norman and the Decorated periods. 
It continued through the 12th and 13th 
centuries. 

Earth, our habitable globe, is the third of the 
planets of the solar system in order from the 
sun, and on an average throughout the year takes 
24 hours to turn completely round relative to 
the sun, the whole earth revolving round the 
sun in a slightly elliptical orbit once in a year 
of 365°2564 days. L 
earth from the sun is 93,004,000 miles, The 
shape of the earth is that of an oblate spheroid, 
its equatorial and polar axes measuring 7,926 
miles and 7,900 miles respectively. The crust 
consists of an outer layer of surface soil of 
varying thickness, beneath which there is a 
mass of hard rock several miles deep, the per- 
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centage (by weight) of the principal elements 

present being oxygen 47, silicon 28, aluminium 
8, sodium and potassium 5, iron 4-5, calcium 
3'5, magnesium 2:2, titanium 0-5, hydrogen 0:2, 
carbon 0°2, phosphorus and sulphur 0-2. Mass 
of the earth is estimated to be 6,000 million 
million million tons. Two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface is covered with water. It has only one 
satellite, the moon, The age of the earth is 
estimated to be between 2,000 and 3,500 million 
years. 

Earthenware. The term comprises objects or 
utensils composed of non-translucent, baked or 
fired clay, and may be either unglazed or enam- 
elled. The word is frequently employed to 
designate only the coarser kinds of pottery. 

Earth-Nut is a term applied to tuberous roots of 
several plants belonging to the family Um- 
belliferae, 

Harthquake, a sudden violent disturbance of the 
earth’s crust; the region of the surface imme- 
diately above the “ focus,” or source where the 
earthquake originates, is termed the “ epi- 
centre.”” On account of their destructive power 
earthquakes have attracted attention from the 
earliest times, but accurate study dates only 
‘from the last century and the development of a 
world-wide network of recording stations from 
the present one. The majority of severe 
earthquakes result from fractures, usually along 
existing faults, in underlying rock strata sub- 
jected to great strains, the shearing movement 
sometimes extending to the surface. These 
dislocations set up vibrations which are propa- 
gated as waves throughout the bulk of the 
earth or round the crust. Frequently the main 
shock is followed by a series of smaller after- 
shocks. Minor local earthquakes may be 
attributed to the effects of volcanic activity, 
but most of the larger ones originate in non- 
volcanic regions. Generally the ground is felt 
to tremble, undergoing oscillations which may 
gradually or suddenly increase to 2 maximum 
and accompanied by sounds. Hach year there 
are about 100 destructive earthquakes, a large 
proportion occurring beneath the bed of the sea, 
One of the greatest of historic times was that 
which destroyed and flooded Lisbon in 1755, 
the reputed loss of life amounting to 50,000. 
Among the notable shocks of the present cen- 
tury rank those of San Francisco, followed by a 
fire (1906), Messina, Italy (1908), Tokyo, Japan 
(1923), Napier, New Zealand (1981), and N.E. 
Assam, followed by flooding (1950). 


Earthworm, of which there are several species, 


has a cylindrical body, tapering at both ends, 
and segmented into rings. It moves by con- 
traction of its rings, aided by retractive bristles ; 
is eyeless, but has a mouth, gullet, and stomach, 
Earthworms exist in immense numbers, and per- 
form an important part in the scheme of nature 
by loosening the soil and rendering it more 
amenable to tillage. They also form a valuable 

. food for birds and many mammals, and are 
unequalled as bait for certain kinds of fish. 

Earwig, a genus of insects of the cockroach family, 
possessing two pairs of wings and anal forceps. 

is of nocturnal habits, lives on vegetable 
matter, and hides by day under stones or bark. 
The old belief that it deliberately creeps into 
people’s ears is altogether unfounded. 

Easement, a legal term applied to a privilege en- 
joyed by anyone over another's property, the 
most familiar examples being the right of way 
and ancient lights, It arises in one of two ways : 
(1) by the severance of one tenement in two 
parts, (2) by prescription. 

Easter, the annual Church festival in commemora- 
tion of the resurrection of Christ. The name is 
derived from Hostre, the goddess of Spring, 
The date cannot fall earlier than March 22 or 
later than April 25. 

Eastern Question, a term applied to the problems 
arising from the instability of the Mohammedan 
power of Turkey and its relation with the other 
nations of Hurope. Later connected with other 
problems of the Near Hast, such as the posses- 
sion of Constantinople and the position of the 
Balkan States. ‘ 

East India Company was incorporated by Elizabeth 
in 1600. In 1613 the Company set up a factory 
at Surat, India, and in 1662 Bombay came under 
the Company’s influence and developed into an 


550 


Eclectics, a philosophical system built 
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- important trading port. Dupleix wanted to — 
establish French power in India and a struggle 

_ for supremacy took place. Clive gained the 

' yictory for England and thenceforward British 
dominion in India remained undisputed except _ 
by native princes. In 1772 Warren Hastings 
was appointed the first Governor-General and 
in 1784 Pitt’s India Act established a arene 

2. 


With the passing of the Indian Independence 
Act of 1947, British dominion ended and India 
was handed back to the Indians. 

Position, a position taken at the altar by 
the Celebrant or officiating Priest at the Holy 
Eucharist (or Communion). Service. 

Eau-de-Cologne, a popular distilled perfume first 
manufactured at Cologne in the 18th century by 
Johann Maria Farina, an Italian, and since made 
in large quantities in Cologne and elsewhere. __ 

Eau de Luce, an antispasmodic stimulant com- 
posed of certain parts of mastic, oil of amber, 
alcohol, oil of lavender, and aqua ammonia. 

Eavesdropper, one who secretly listens to the 
private conversation of others. Offenders of 
a kind were often severely punished in olden 

es. 

Ebionites were a religious party of Judaising 
Christians of some prominence from the 2nd to 
the 4th century. They contended for the au- 
thority of the Mosaic law, denied the divinity of 
Christ, and opposed the teachings of Paul. 

e, os crystalline spirit procured from crude _ 
Pyroxylic spirit. 1 

Ebony, a name applied to various hard black 
woods, the best of which are grown in Mauritius 
and Ceylon. There are also Indian and 
American varieties. Only the inner portions, — 
the heart-wood, of the trees are of the necessary 
hardness and blackness. Ebony is largely used 
in ornamental cabinet work for piano keys, canes, 


etc. ‘ 

Ecballium, the scientific name of the squirting 
cucumber, so named from the fact that when 
ripe it breaks from the stalk and ejects its seeds _ 
and juice from the hole made by the breakage. } 

Eoce Homo (‘* Behold the Man! ”), used in refer- 
ence to the pictures and sculptures representing 
Christ crowned with thorns. 

Ecclesiastes, a book of the Old Testament, the 
word signifying “the preacher.”” Supposed to — 
contain the reflections of Solomon, though many 
critics dissent from this view. 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, an. incorporated 

body, appointed in 1836, to administer ecclesi- 

astical revenues and manage ecclesiastical — 
property generally. The body consisted of the — 
two English Archbishops, all the Bishops, the _ 

Lord Chancellor, and principal officers of state, 

the Deans of Canterbury, St. Paul’s, and West- _ 

minster, the Lord Chief Justice, and nine lay 4 

Commissioners. Since 1840 the Commissioners “4 

augmented or endowed over 7,500 benefices, and 
effected a total increase of incomes of benefiees 
of over a million and a quarter sterling per 
annum. By a measure which came into force — 
on Apr, 1,1948, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners _ 
and Queen Anne’s Bounty were amalgamated as 
the Church Commissioners. 

Ecclesiastical Courts, dealing exclusively with 
Church affairs, are those of the Archdeacons, 

the Bishops, and the Metropolitan (York or _ 
Canterbury), with the Judicial Committee of the _ 
Privy Council as the final Court of Appeal, h 

Ecclesiasticus, the title of one of the books of the — 
Apocrypha, dating from about 180 B.o, Its _ 
alternative title is ‘The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach,” ¢ 

Echidna. The spiny ant-eaters of Australia and 4 

ania. There are several species of these Z 
egg-laying mammals, which belong to the order 3 


Monotremata, . 
Echinodermata. The division of invertebrate i 

urchins, * 
) 


animals which include star-fish, sea 
sea cucumbers, brittle stars, sea lilies (crinoids), 
The adults have a radial symmetry, | es 
Echo is the reflection of a sound. Woods, rocky — 
defiles, valleys, mountains, or walls all act as s 
echo-producers under favourable conditions. 


up of 


selected parts of other philosophies, 
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Eclipse, an obscuration of the light of the 


_ moon, or other heavenly body by the passing 


~ another body either between it and the eve or or 


|e eae age wader erp redwing 
tervening between it 
earth passing 


is the sun’s apparent path in the sky; 
the great circle described by the sun from west 
to east in the course of a year. The sun is 
exactly on the equator on approx. Mar. 21st 
and Sept. 23rd, and the points where the 
celestial equator and ecliptic intersect on these 
days are called the equinoctial poinis. On 
approx. June 21st and Dec. 2ist the sun reaches 
its greatest and least midday elevation and its 
greatest distance north 


Seensentmal points are not fixed. The on of 
inclination of the ecliptic to the equator is 


» ealled the obliquity of the ecliptic, which is also 
variable, 


being influenced by the gravitational 
action of the other planets on the earth. At 


present the angle is 233°. 
Ecumeni 


ical Council. (See CGEcumenical Council.) 


— the name given to two important collections 


of early Icelandic literature—the or 
—— . poems handed down from the to 
10th centuries, probably Norwegian in 
onan and the Younger or Prose Edda of Snorri 
Sturluson compiled about 1230. They treat of 
mythical and religious legends of an early 
(es ete civilisation. 
© Lighthouse stands on a group of rocks 
ey pte miles from the Cornish coast and 
fourteen from Plymouth. The present struc- 
ture is the fourth that has occupied this danger- 
ous position. The first was of wood, com- 
by Winstanley in 1700, but three years 
ter washed away, its architect with it. In 
1709 a second and stronger wood lighthouse was 
built by Rudyard. This lasted until 1755, 
when it was destroyed by fire. Smeaton built 
the third lighthouse, of granite and Portland 
stone, on the model of an oak trunk, and this, 
which was finished in 1759, withstood the 
storm and tempest for over a hundred years, 
being superseded by the present building. 
erected in 1879-82 by Sir James Douglas. It is 
wholly of granite. Its light can be seen over 
seventeen miles, and in foggy weather it sounds 
a two-ton 


Edelweiss, a white perennial flower of the daisy 


order, common in Alpine regions. 


‘Bdentata, the name given to an order of mammals 


‘Edinburgh U: 


. gious bodies, 


which are without teeth in the front part of 
the jaws. Sloths, ant-eaters, and armadillos 
belong to this order. 

‘Edinburgh Review,’’ the great Whig quarterly 
from 1802 until 1929, was edited by Jeffrey, 
and numbered among its contributors Lord 
Oconarg Sydney Smith, and Macaulay. 
niversity, the youngest of the Scottish 
universities, was founded in 1582 by the town 
council and is now one of the leading medical 
centres of the kingdom. The present buildings 
were begun in 1789, and the library contains 
over 300,000 books and 8,000 MSS, 

ucation. In the United Kingdom schools for 
boys founded by private individuals and reli- 
unaided by the state, were 
established even before the 16th century, and 
these, in course of time, developed into the 
grammar school and public school. Some are 
very old foundations, like Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, Rugby. No serious attempt, however, 
was made to establish a system of elementary 
education until the beginning of the 19th 
century. The first parliamentary grant in aid 
of elementary education was made in 1833. 
In 1870 “ Board Schoo! as distinct from 
“ Voluntary Schools,” were reotetlaled and 
by the 1880 Act the framing of bye-laws on 
school attendance by school boards and 
attendance committees became obligatory. 
In 1899 the Board of Education was created 
“charged with the superintendence of matters 
relating to education in England and Wales.” 
The Act of 1902 abolished the school 


whose functions were transferred to county, 
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one county borough and urban district, 

councils, known as local education euihctities 
(L.E.As.). Under this Act secondary and 
technical schools were also rapidly developed 
and a number of training colleges for teachers 
established. The Education Acts of 1918 (the 
Fisher Act) and 1921, despite post-war set- 
backs and financial restrictions, paved the 
way for the comprehensive changes which 
become operative under the Education Act, 
1944, By this Act the Board of Education has 
become the Ministry of Education, and while 
administration remains decentralised, the 
Minister has increased control over publicly 
aided- education. Primary and secondary 
education becomes free to all children. The 
old elementary and higher education will 
gradually be replaced by a three-stage con- 
tinuous process, &@ progressive system of primary 
education (nursery, infant and junior up to 
12 years of age), secondary (12 ~ over), 
and further education (vocational and non- 
vocational training for people over 
school age and for adults). Busopldehyine 
age was raised to 15 in 1947, and will later 
be raised to 16. State scholarships, tenable 
at the universities and technical colleges, are 
awarded by the Ministry of Education Fi 
year on the result of the Higher School Certi- 
ficate Examination. There are thirteen degree- 
giving universities in England and Wales. 
Durham, Wales, and London have been estab- 
lished since 1800, and Nottingham since 1949, 
while the ancient universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge date back to the 13th century. The 
universities are self-governing and receive 
grants direct from the Treasury. 

Eels are soft-finned, serpentine fishes, almost with- 
out scales, abundant in European waters, salt 
and fresh. They do not generally exceed 3 feet 
in length, the females being larger than the 
males. Young female eels make their way from 
salt to fresh water, and when full-grown return 
to the sea for breeding purposes. The Conger 
(marine) eel grows to more than twice the size of 
the fresh-water eel. The Electric eel of South 
America is a variety of great interest, possessing 
the power of emitting electric shocks. 

Effendi, a Turkish courtesy title suffix, usually 
sovorded to the official and professional class, and 
equivalent to the modern English use of esquire. 

Egg-plant or Aubergine, a plant cultivated for its 
erase] Suis, varying in colour from dark purple 

0 white. 

Egret, a bird of the heron family, of pure white 
plumage, famed for its beautiful silky tufts 
which appear in the breeding season. There 
are two varieties, the larger kind is found in 
Eastern Europe, North Africa, and America, the 
smaller is confined to Eastern Europe and Asia. 

Egyptian Vulture, a numerous species common 
in Eastern countries, and valuable for the 
scavenging duties it performs. It is con- 
sidered a moral offence to kill one of these birds. 

Eider Duck, a large duck of which there are five 
species. It is an inhabitant of northern lati- 
tudes, and supplies the beautiful soft down 
called “eider down.” These birds line their 
nests with down which they pluck from their 
breasts, and it is this that is so much prized. 
Down plucked from an eider duck is of much 
less value. In certain parts of Norway and 
Scotland the haunts of eider ducks are pre- 
served. Hider down is so elastic that a pound 
or two of it will fill an ordinary bed covering. 

Eiffel Tower, built in Paris in 1887-89; 985 feet 
high, and cost £200,000. Now used as a 

Meteorological and Wireless Station. 

Eikon Basilike (Royal Image), the title of a work 
issued in 1e4G. supposed to have been written 
by Charles I. in support of kingly divinity, and 
replied to by Milton in the same year with his 
Ejikonoklastes (image breaker). 

Eire (or Eyre), an old legal term still in-use in Scot- 
Jand in connection with the circuit of judges. 
Justices in eyre were judges journeying from 
assize to assize for the purpose of holding trials. 

Histeddfod (a sitting) was originally a congress of 
Welsh bards and minstrels, and dates from be- 
fore the 12th century. These assemblies, dis- 
continued for a long period, were resumed in 
1819, and las been held yearly since, each 
lasting three or four days. ‘Their object is to 
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foster the Welsh patriotic spirit; they are de- 
voted to orations and competitions in poetry, 
singing, and harp-playing, prizes being awarded 
to the successful contestants. The proceedings 
are in Welsh and in English. | . 

Eland, the largest species of antelope, a native of 
Africa; has large pointed horns, stands 5 feet 
high at the withers, and weighs several hundred 
pounds. Itis a fleshy animal and much valued 
as food. ‘ 

Elasticity is the power of a body to recover its 
original size or shape after it has been subjected 
to a stress. The greatest amount of elasticity 
is possessed by india-rubber, tempered steel, 
ivory, glass, etc., the least by lead, clay, and 

t 


fats. : 

Elaterids, a family of beetles of a numerous species 
with short legs and indented antenns. Com- 
monly known as Click-beetles or Shipjacks. 
Their Jervae eagle wireworms which cause 
so much damage to farm crops. . 

Elder, a genus of small trees of the Sambucus 
genus, with pinnate leaves, and bearing clusters 
of small purplish-black berries. The black elder, 
the best known, is common in most parts of 
Europe, and thrives in Britain. A wine is made 
from its berries, and the juice is used as an 
aperient. 

El Dorado, a “‘ golden land,” was an idea much 
favoured in the days of the early Spanish ex- 
plorers. It was believed that somewhere on 
the South American continent there was a 
country abounding in gold and precious stones. 
Many expeditions were fitted out to discover it. 
Sir Walter Raleigh also went forth on this illu- 
sive quest. The term is still used in regard to 
any place of rich promise. 

Eldritch, a Scottish term, signifying “ frightful,” 

Eleatic Philosophy, a school of philosophy founded 
by Xenophanes of Elea (6th century B.c.) which 
taught that there was no such thing as change. 

Elecampane, a perennial plant found in damp 
meadows in England, and bearing a large yellow 
flower, The root possesses certain medicinal 
properties, and when dried is in popular repute 
as an aromatic and tonic. 

Election, in theology, is the theory that God elects 
to grant eternal life and heavenly favour to a 
certain number of human beings, and passes 
over the rest. Calvinism supports the theory 
as absolute, Arminianism makes it conditional. 

Electra, in astronomy, one of the Pleiades; also an 
asteroid, discovered in 1873 by Peters, 

Electric Light is light produced by electricity, and 
is of three kinds, the arc-light, incandescent 
light, and fluorescent light. The first is pro- 
duced when a strong current passes between 
two carbon electrodes, first. brought together, 
then slightly separated, leaving the current 
to continue, but setting up a resistance that 
causes the carbon points and the air between 
them to assume a white heat which gives forth 
an intense light, thus completing what is called 
the electric arc. The incandescent light is 
obtained by passing the current through a thin 
metallic wire or other strong resisting substance 
until it heats to the point of incandescence, In 
fluorescent lamps electrical energy is trans- 
formed into ultra-violet light, and visible light 
is produced when this falls on the fluorescent 
substances with which the lamps are coated. 

Electric Telegraph may be said to date from 1836, 
when Sir Charles Wheatstone and his co-inven- 
tor Cooke introduced their Single-Needle instru- 
ment, which was soon followed by the Double- 
Needle apparatus. Morse, in 1837, invented his 
famous recording instrument. The first elec- 
tric cable was between Dover and France, and 
was laid in 1850. The first, Atlantic cable was 
laid in 1858, and the second in 1866, It was in 
1899 that the first Marconi wireless telegraph 
messages were sent between England and 
France, 

Electrolysis is the condition established when an 
electric current passes through a conducting 
liquid, between electrodes, connected with the 
poles of a battery, resulting in the decomposition 
and separation of the liquid, if a compound, 
Water thus becomes decomposed into hydrogen. 
and oxygen. 

Electrometer, an instrument for measuring differ- 
ences of electrical potential. Unlike the 
magnetic or heating effects of an electric current, 
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the electrometer is operated by electrostatic: 

. forces, there being no flow of current through! 
the instrument. They are employed to make: 
systematic measurements, near the earth’s: 
surface, of the potential gradient or strength of. 
the atmospheric electric field. 

Electron. All matter is pervaded by these tiny: 
negatively-charged particles whose mass _ is: 
about 9 X 10-** gram. When current fiows in: 
& metal wire this represents a flow of electrons. 
All atoms contain electrons, but electrons can 
be isolated from atoms, as in cathode rays. The: 
electron was discovered by Sir J. J. Thomson: 
in 1897. ‘ 

Electron Microscope. A microscope in which: 
beams of electrons are focused by magnetic: 
lenses in @ manner analogous to the focusing : 
of light beams in the ordinary optical micro-- 
scope. Direct magnification 10,000 times is: 
practicable; indirectly (by enlargement of! 
Photographs taken through the electron: 
microscope) magnifications of 100,000 have: 
been obtained. The first electron microscope | 
was German and dates back to the 1930’s;: 
since then American and British instruments | 
have come on the market. Still higher magni- | 
fication is expected from the proton microscope. 

Electronics. The science which deals with the. 
behaviour and control of free electrons. It 
started with the discovery of the electron by 
Sir J. J, Thomson in 1897. The practical 
applications, constituting electronic engineer- 
ing, have given us radio, radar, photo-electric 
cells, cathode-ray oscillographs, electron micro- 
scopes, etc, , 

Electrophorus, a simple device for producing 
static electricity, consisting of a smooth disc of 
resin or ebonite mounted on a metal base and 
with a metal cover carrying an insulated handle, 
The disc is first electrified (negatively) by rub- 
bing it with a dry catskin or flannel and the 
cover replaced, the upper surface receiving a 
positive charge and the lower a negative. On 
lifting off the cover, after having touched it with 
the finger, the negative charge leaks away to 
earth and the positive charge is isolated on the 
cover, The action may be repeated a number of 
times before it is necessary to replenish the | 
original charge on the disc, - 

Electroplating is the process of coating metals or 
other substances with a metallic film, applied in 
a bath of the solution of the coating material 
by the action of an electric current, 

Elegiacs, a kind of verse originated by the ancient 
Greek poets, afterwards adopted by the 
Romans, and frequently used in modern times, 
for compositions of a mournful character, An 
elegiac consists of distiches, “ each of a dactylic 
hexameter and a dipenthium,” Among the 
Roman elegiac poets, Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Ovid were noted. . 

Elements. In chemistry, an element is a sub-— 
stance in the simplest form to which it has been 
reduced, Ninety-eight elements have been dis-— 
covered, the four most. recently discovered — 
being the artificial radio-active elements (see 
p. 746, americium, curium, berkelium and cali- 
fornium), $ 

Elemi, the name given to a veinous exudation 
obtained from various trees of the Burseraces: 
order found in most tropical regions. Valuable 
in pharmacy, also for varnishes, and for chewing, — 

Elephant, a proboscidian mammal of which only » 
two species exist—the Asiatic, in India, and the — 
African elephant. No other animals possess a 
trunk. Both males and females have large 
ivory tusks, of considerable commercial value, 
A full-sized elephant weighs about 7,000 Ibs, 
and stands three yards high at the shoulders, — 
They are the largest existing quadrupeds, 
Several fossil elephants of still larger bulk have | 

en discovered, including the mammoth and — 
the mastodon. The Indian elephant is domesti- — 
cated and used as a beast of burden, . 


{ 
Eleusinian Mysteries, festivals common throughout 


Ancient Greece, agricultural in their symbolism, — 
‘ ; as a hill; also a military 
expression, being the angle to which the barrel © 
of a gun is raised to throw a projectile the 
required distance. 1 
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» & fairy personage of a “ tricksy ” disposition, — 


who is supposed to interfere in 
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with mischievous intent, Sa ss at 
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; together by Elgin, in Greece, and 
brought to England in 1812. These celebrated 
treasures had originally formed part of the 
Parthenon at Athens, and were the work of 
-  Phidias. Lord Elgin expended over £70,000 

upon them, and they were p for 

£35,000 for the British Museum, where they are 
now to be seen. 


Elixir, a term derived from the alchemists, and 

to a substance or tincture which 
. Would make the old young again. The word 
_ __ is now applied to many essences and decoctions. 

_ Ek, the largest animal of the deer family, possess- 
= enormous antlers, and standing, when 
‘ mature, about seven feet high. The American 

_ __ moose is of the same family. 

_ Ell, an old English cloth measure, representing a 
length of 45 in. It varied in other countries, 
from 22 in. in Saxony to 47 in. in France. 

» in geometry, a compressed circle or oval, 

@ curve so marked out that the sums 

of the distances of each point in its periphery 
from two fixed points are the same. 

Elm, a large, wide-spreading tree haying a dozen 


es, 

It makes valuable timber, 
its wood being hard and durable, and for shade 
and ornament is unsurpassed. 

_ Elongation, an astronomical term for the angular 
distance from the sun at which a planet is ob- 


_ Elopement, a clandestine running away of a 
.-Woman with a lover, rendering the man liable to 

_ _ punishment when the woman is under eighteen. 

_ Evzevir, the name of a celebrated family of Dutch 

printers, who produced editions of Latin, 

French, and German classics, which were highly 

valued for their beauty of type and accuracy of 

printing. They flourished in the 17th century. 
, the process by which dead bodies are 
preserved from decay by means of spices and 

_ drugs, The art reached perfection in ancient 

_ Egypt, as the mummies which still exist so 

powerfully testify. In modern times many 

experiments in embalming have been tried, with 

_ various degrees of success. 

Ember-days are set apart for fast and prayer 
in the English and Romish churches, at the 

: periods appointed for ordination, viz., the 

. Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after the 

; first Sunday in Lent, the same days after Whit 

Sunday and after the festival of the Holy Cross 
in September, and St. Lucia in December. 

Emblem, a symbolical figure or design referring to 

_ gome person, power, or quality, divine or mortal. 

_ Emblements are land crops, or profits thereof, 

which belong to a tenant, or his executors, al- 
though the lease of the land may have expired 
before the crops matured. 

Embossing, the art of stamping in relief letters or 
designs upon pliant substances. 

Embryology, that branch of biology which deals 
with embryos, tracing their development from 
fertilisation of the germ or seed to maturity. 

Emerald. The rich green variety of beryl 
(beryllium aluminium silicate). The colour 
is due to the presence of chromium oxide. 

_ Emery, a granular substance of the corundum 
order, generally mixed with other metallic sub- 
stances, and used in a powdered state for polish- 
ing and grinding purposes. Emery stone is 
chiefly found in Asia Minor and the Grecian 
Archipelago. ‘ ‘ 

Emetine, an alkaloid forming the leading principle 
in i , and largely used as an emetic; 
hence its name. : 

Emigration is the removal of a person or family 
from one country to another for the purpose of 

_ gettlement, and has been a common practice 

from ancient times. The general stream of 

emigrants in modern times has been from 

Europe to America. f 

Eminence, 2 title of honour conferred on cardinals 

of the Church of Rome by Pope Urban VIII. 

__ in the year 1630. 

Emplectum, a kind of masonry used by the Greeks 

and Romans, consisting of walls built with 

hollow spaces between, which were filled in 

- . with rubble. Much used in fortification con- 

struction. " 

Empyrean, the highest heaven of the Ptolemaic 

system, and the supposed abode of the Deity. 
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Enamel, a vitrified substance applied as a coating _ 
to pottery and porcelain. The art was — 
tised by the Assyrians and Egyptians, and was 
introduced to Europe by way of Greece. — 
Enamels are all either of the transparent or 
— —~ a susceptible = me immense 
varie jouring, according talli 

= introduced. neo 
carpus, an architectural ornamentation con- 
sisting of sculptured representations of garlands 
or festoons of flowers or fruits, and generally 
wrought on friezes or capitals of columns. ' 

Encaustic Tiles were much used in ancient times, 
as the evidences of ancient Rome and of the 
medieval period in Europe generally clearly 
indicate. In modern times there has been a 
revival of this art, which has been very success- 
ful in many of the present-day examples of our 
own tile manufacturers, being more beautiful 

| _ and durable than those of former times. 

Encyclical Letters, a term used in reference to 
letters addressed by the Pope to his bishops 
upon matters of doctrine or discipline. 

Encyclopzedists, a term first applied to the eminent 
writers who collaborated in the French Encyclo- 
pédie (1751-65). These writers were Diderot, _- 
D’Alembert, Voltaire, Helvetius, and others, ~ 
and their writings generally were sceptical 
as to religion, and destructive as to politics, 
and had great influence in popularising the social __ 
ideas which afterwards resulted in the French 
Revolution. F 

Endive, a plant of the chicory family grown as a 
hardy annual and yielding a profusion of leaves, 
is generally used for salad. . 

Energy may be recognised in many forms: 
kinetic, potential, electrical, heat, chemical, 
radiant, and atomic energy. When energy dis- 
appears in one form it appearsin others,ineach 
case according to a fixed rate of exchange. (See 
Work.) Atomic energy is quite different from 
other forms of energy and is released when 
matter is actually destroyed, a small amount 
of matter giving rise to a relatively enormous 
amount of energy. During the war atomic 
energy research developed at great speed and 
culminated in the production of the atom bomb 
(q.v.) when a few pounds of uranium released 
energy comparable to that of 20,000 tons of high 
explosive. Research is now being d to 
the conversion of atomic energy into electric 
power, via heat. 

Engelhardtia, a genus of resinous trees, reaching 
in Java to a height of 200 ft. The trunk is 
cross-cut locally for conversion into cart- 
wheels. 

English Language is composed of many elements, 
Anglian, Saxon, Norman French, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, and the various underlying contributions 
from Latin and Celtic sources. The result is a 
strong, expressive, composite language, now 
spoken by all races of English descent, and is 
the mpther tongue of over 200 million people 
living in Britain and the Commonwealth and 
the United States of America. 

Engraving is the art of cutting or otherwise form- 
ing designs of pictures on wood, stone, or metal 
surfaces for reproduction by some method of 
printing. Wood-engraving was the earliest ; 
in the field, dating from the 15th century. < 
Later, engraving on steel and copper plates was 
introduced, and mezzotint, lithography, stipple, 
aquatint,etc. With the development of photo- 7 
graphy, and an increased knowledge of the use : 
of acids, many readier methods of engraving 
were adopted, and now wood-engraving, which 
was formerly resorted to for all general en- 
graving purposes, is comparatively little used. 
What is styled “process” engraving is the 
most utilised. 

Ensign, a former title given to a commissioned 
officer of the lowest rank in a foot regiment, and 
so called because he was entrusted with carry- 
ing the colours or ensign, The rank was abol- 
ished in 1871. Officers of like rank are now 
styled second-lieutenants. woe 

Ensilage, a method of storing and preserving if 
fodder, vegetables, etc., in pits dug in the ground i 
and excluded from air or light. The system ‘ 
was practised in ancient Rome and revived in 
England in the 19th century. 

Entablature, that portion of a building which 
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. surmounts the columns and extends to the roof 
of the tympana of the pediments. It com- 
prises three parts, the architrave, the frieze, and 

- _ the cornice. 

Entasis, the swell of the column in either of the 

_ Orders of architecture. * ; 

Entellus, one of the common monkeys of India, 
with a ridged forehead, a long tail, and whiskers 
and beard. It is regarded by Hindus as sacred, 
and enjoys immunity from injury at their 

nds. 


Entomology is the study of insects. (S¢e Insects.) 
Entomostraca, a Crustacean sub-class, known as 
. water-fleas, from their jerky method of pro- 

gression. : 

Entozoa is a term used to designate generally 
internal parasites, such as intestinal worms. 
Envelopes, as wrappers for enclosing letters, were 
not in ordinary use until after the introduction 
of the penny postage system in 1840. They 
were known in France, however, in the 17th 

century. 

Envoy, a special diplomatic agent deputed to 

‘represent a government at a foreign court, or to 
perform a special service, such as the negotiation 
of a treaty. 1 

e. Organic catalysts which accelerate 
chemical processes occurring in living organ- 
isms. Examples are: lipase, which speeds the 
hydrolysis of fats; diastase, which is involved in 
the conversion of starch to glucose. Fermenta- 
tion of sugars to alcohol requires the presence of 
the enzyme zymase. : 

_ Eocene, a geological term applied to the lower 
division of Tertiary strata, and evidencing the 
beginnings of existing species. 

Epaulette, a shoulder badge fringed with cord, 
worn by English army officers until 1855; now 
confined to naval officers, and varying in form 
and richness according to the rank of the 
wearers. 

Ephemoptera or May-flies, an order of insects, 
In the larval condition they exist from two to 
three years, but no sooner do they arrive at 
maturity than their lives are hurried to a close. 
They rise up in pyramids on warm summer 
nights, take no food, propagate, and perish, 
The Latin name expresses the fact that the 
adults have an ephemeral existence. 

Ephesus, Councils of, were held in A.D, 481 and 449 
to deal with heretical doctrines. 

. Ephod, a vestment worn by a Jewish high priest, 
and sometimes by priests of lower rank, In 
olden times it was of rich texture and set with 


gems, 

Ephors were the five annually elected magistrates 
who exercised almost supreme authority in 
ancient Sparta; and later the office was adopted 
by the Romans. The last of the Spartan 
ephors existed in 225 8.0. when Cleomanes III. 
exterminated the existing magistrates and 
abolished the office. 

Epic, a heroic narrative poem dealing with im- 
portant events and introducing supernatural 
features; the most famous examples are 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, _ Virgil’s Aineid, 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso,. 'Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, and Milton’s Paradise Lost, 

Epicene, pertaining to both sexes, a term now 
usually applied, in grammar, to nouns which 
indicate indiscriminately male and female 
animals, as sheep, 

Epidemiology, the science of epidemics, which in 
recent times has formed one of the most im- 
portant branches of medical study. 

Epidiascope, a modern magic-lantern which throws 
on to a screen images not only of transparencies 
such as lantern slides but also of any opaque 
object (book illustration, photograph, ete.). Is 
much in use in schools, 

Epidote,a mineral occurring in green-black or 
yellowish-green crystals. Chemically it is a 
hydrated silicate of calcium, aluminium, and 
iron, Also known as Pistacite, 

Epiglottis, a lamella or cartilage designed to cover 
and protect the entrance to the larynx during 
the process of food swallowing, 

Epigram, a term originally used to indicate a 
monumental inscription; afterwards applied to 
any concise and pointed specimen of verse, but 
in later times is applied to short, witty expres- 
sions in prose as well as verse, f 

Epilogue, an address, in prose or verse, delivered at 
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18th centuries, but now fallen into desuetude. 
Epiphany, a church festival celebrated on January 
6, Twelfth Day. . 
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atic work of the 16th, 17th, and 


iphytes, plants which grow on other plants, but — 
ss not derive nourishment from them, e.g.,ferns, — 


mosses, lichens, and numerous orchids. 2 

Epithalamium, a nuptial hymn or song, originally 
sung by the ancient Greeks and Romans at the 
door of the bride-chamber. Many specimens of. 
this of composition by Sappho, Catullus, 
etc., have come down to us. E 

es a tissue covering a surface or lining 
hollow organs. 

Epoch, a period of time of such importance that 
succeeding years are numbered from it; an era 


is a succession of time, but an epoch-is a point — 


of time. Among the various epochs may be 
counted the birth of Christ and the Reformation, 
There are also the geological epochs, and. epochs 
in arts, science, and invention, as well as in 
history generally. 

Equator, the imaginary great circle of the earth, 
every point of which is 90 degrees from the 
earth’s poles, and dividing the northern from 
the southern hemisphere. It is from this circle 
that the latitude of places north and south is 
reckoned. The celestial equator is the circle in 
which the plane of the earth’s equator meets 
the celestial sphere, 

Equide, the zoological term for the family of 
hoofed quadrupeds comprising two genera— 
Equus, to which the horse belongs, and Asinus, 
comprising the ass and zebra. In the Tertiary 
period there were several other species of 
Equide—Hipparion, Protohippus, etc.—of 
which fossil remains have been discovered. 

Equinox, the time when the sun crosses the plane 
of the earth’s equator, making day and night of 
equal length, occurring about the 2ist March 
and the 22nd September, when the spring and 
autumn quarters are respectively entered upon, 

Equites, a body of ancient Roman cavalry, re- 
cruited from citizens of rank. 

Eguity, a term used to express a modification of 
the severer form of law in order to insure equal 
justice. It is the principle of fairness applied 
to general rule, and in recent times all English 
ger ome | equity as well as law. (See 
Pp. i 

Eras are distinctive periods of time associated 
with some remarkable historical event or per- 
sonage. The Christian era, dating from the 
birth of Christ, adopted for the reckoning of 
the years in about the 8th century, was invented 
by Dionysium Exigus in the 6th century, Itis 

now generally understood that the year a.p. 1 

is put too late by at least three years. The 

Jewish era dates from 3700 B.0.; the Julian era 

from the alteration of the calendar by Julius 

age Teen B.0.; the Mahom 


=~ medan era from 

A.D. 622, 

Erastians, followers of Erastus, who, in the 16th 
century, advocated the restriction of ecclesias- 
tical power. 

Erbium. Element discovered by Mosander in 
1842. Belongs to the group of rare-earth 


metals. : 

Ergot, a fungoid growth, that affects the seeds of 
various grasses, causing them to blacken and 
lose their virtue. The ergot of rye has medicinal 
value, and is used to 
maternity cases, 

Eridanus, the constellation of the winding river 
in ancient astronomy, situated south of the 
Taurus, and visible only in the southern 

celestial hemisphere. 
the first magnitude, Achemar. 

Erl-King, a forest fiend of German mythology, 
who lured children from their homes and carried 
them off. In Goethe’s ballad the * Erlkénig ” 
‘ is a traveller’s child who is lured to destruc- 


ion. i ; 
Ermine, a small animal found in northern lati- 
abundant in Arctic America. Its 


gat ; 
coa omes a lovely white in winter, the ‘ 
of ie tail ony remaining black. Its Mn 
prized. 

This asteroid is 15-20 miles in diameter, 
It comes closer to the earth than any other 
member of the solar system with the exception 
of the moon and several very small asteroids, 
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sun from the earth (93,004,000 miles). 
Error, Writ of, a process issued when a palpable 

= has 

au 


i 


_ carries people up or down, as the case may be. 
Greatly used in subways, underground railways, 
large stores, factories, etc. 

Escapement is the contrivance by which the pres- 
sure of the wheels in a watch or other timepiece 
is accommodated to the vibratory action of 


regulating power which maintains an even im- 

__ pulse in spite of irregularities caused by friction 
or air resistance. 

the .face of an abrupt cliff or hill; 
also a portion of fortified ground whose edge 
is cut away almost vertically to prevent the 
enemy from climbing. 

Escheat, a term in law signifying the reverting of 
lands to the Crown, or the original lord, through 
the failure of heirs. 

or Escorial, a magnificent palace built in 
the 16th century by Philip I. of Spain at a 
village 26 miles north-west of Madrid. In 
addition to a palatial residence it has a fine 
Doric church, a valuable library, and the royal 
— uum, the burial-place of the kings of 

_ Spain. 

Escutcheon, a shield-shaped surface called a field, 
upon which a man’s armorial bearings are repre- 
eee A woman's escutcheon is lozenge- 

Esoteric, a term which had its origin in the teach- 


-~ ¢ircle. 

Espalier, lattice work upon which to train fruiting 
or ornamental trees. 

Grass grows in great abundance in Spain 
and North Africa, and the pulp is largely used 
for paper-making as well as for other purposes. 

Esperanto, an artificial international languag 
created by L. Zamenhoff of Warsaw and first 
published in 1887. It does not seek to replace 
national languages but to serve as a second 
language for international communication. It 
is based on the internationality of many words 
in the principal modern languages, and is 
entirely phonetic in spelling and pronunciation. 

oes, the people of the Arctic regions. 

‘They dwell in skin tents in summer and snow 

loos in winter and live by hunting, fishing and 
trapping. 

Eskimo Dog, a very hardy animal of great utility 
to the inhabitants of the Arctic regions as sledge- 
drawers. In appearance it suggests the Pome- 
ranian, but is of a larger breed and has a wolf- 
like head. 

Esquire was formerly something of a distinctive 
title applied to the otherwise untitled sons of 
nobles, also of knights, officers, officials and 
professional men: now used generally as a 
matter of courtesy in addressing people who are 

. _ of good social standing. 

Essenes, a Jewish sect established in the 2nd cen- 
tury B.0., aiming at a higher spirituality, and 
living an ascetic life. “ The love of God, the 
love of virtue, and the love of man” was their 
motto. They were restricted to Palestine, and 
did not exist as a sect after the destruction of 
Jegusalem. 

tial Oils are oils derived from plants by 
distillation or expression, and much used in per- 
fumery as well as to some extent in medicine. 

Estates of the Realm in Great Britain are the 
Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the 
Commons. They are the great classes invested 
with distinct political powers, and whose 
concurrence is necessary to legislation. 

Estovers, necessaries to which a person is entitled 
by law, as in the case of a tenant who is privi- 
jJeged to help himself to wood for fuel or repairs, 

_or in the,case of a woman separated from her 

_ husband who has a claim to alimony from her 

_ ~ husband’s estate. 


minty a oy latile li 

+ @ volatile liquid, consisting of carbon, 
ove, — =i It is . ae anves- 

tain y heating alco = 
maser nue se So 

Ethies, the science of moral conduct and duty. 
Aristotle, Plato, Kant, Bacon, Hobbes, Tae: 
Whewell, Hume, Bentham, Locke, Mill, and 
Herbert Spencer have all contributed to the 
development of Ethics, the last-named being 
the most illuminating of exponents of a clear 
ethical system. 

Ethide, a compound formed by the union of an 

ng with ee a bsp ethyl. 

n lege, & ous school for boys, ni : 
Windsor, founded 1440. een 

Etruscan Pottery comprises the early cinerary 
urns; black, unglazed ware, with figures in low 
pak apt a eee Saas oo aa vases 
coa varnish, with figures in relief. 

Etude. (See Study.) 

Etymology treats of the science and structure of 
words, including classification and derivation. 
Eucalyptus, an Australian tree that grows to a 
great height, and possesses remarkable pro- 
perties. It exudes a valuable gum, has a 
fibrous bark, and yields an oil from its leaves 

which is of great use in bronchial affections. 

Eugenics, the science of racial progress as affected 
by heredity and environment, first formulated 
by the late Sir Francis Galton, who in 1905, in 
this connection, endowed a Research Fellowship 
at the University of London, and at his death in 
1911 bequeathed to the University £45,000 for 
the study of national eugenics. A Galton 
Professorship of Eugenics was established. 

Euomphalus, a species of extinct snail whose fossil 
discoidal shell is frequently found in the rocks 
of the Paleozoic period. 

Eupatorium, a genus of plants of the Composite 
order, with clustrous flowers, native of America. 
One species, hemp agrimony, is found in Britain. 

Euphemism, substitution of a pleasant for an 
unpleasant, a refined for a vulgar, word, in 
speech or writing. 

Euphonium, alternative name for the Bass 
Saxhorn in Bp. A large brass instrument of 
bow trumpet type played by operating three 
valves. 

Euphorbiacess, an order of apetalous plants of 
wide distribution, comprising herbs, shrubs, and 
trees, bearing flowers and fruit. The latter 
sometimes yields an acid, more or less poison- 
ous, juice, and in other kinds yields starch 
cassava. certain oils, and caoutchouc. The box- 
tree is of this order. 

Euphuism, an affected literary style, originating in 
the 16th century, and deriving its name from 
Euphues, the chief character in John Lyly’s 
Anatomy of Wit, issued in 1579, a word of forced 
elegance and bombast. From these exaggera- 
tions, however, there sprang many acceptable 
embellishments to the English language. 

Eurasian,a half-caste or person of mixed European 
and Asiatic parentage. 

Burhythmies, the study of rhythmic movement 
or dancing accompanied by music; introduced 
by Monsieur J. Dalcroze. It has been instru- 
mental in improving the appreciation of music, 
dance, and the concentrative faculties of both 
children and adults. 

Europium, element discovered by Demarcay in 
1906. A member of the rare-earth metal 


group. 

Euterpe, an order of palms belonging to tropical 
‘America and the West Indies, with very long, 
slender stems, surmounted by a close cluster of 
leaves and an edible fruit. 

Evaporation is the process by which a solid or 
liquid is resolved into vapour by heat. As it is 
rarely that the atmosphere is completely satur- 
ated, evaporation is nearly always going on at 
the surface of the earth, especially over the sea 
and other water surfaces, the vapour rising and, 
béing lighter than the air, forming clouds which 
afterwards break, the vapour thereupon falling 
to earth again asrain. The same process occurs 
over smaller surfaces, the rate of evaporation 
being dependent on tlie general atmospheric 
conditions. i 


Evolution, in biology, is, in the words of Huxley, 


_ Executor, a person named by will to administer a 


Exotastes, a genus of flies of the ichneumon family 


Exotics are plants of tropical origin not fully 
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“a general name for the history of the steps by 
which any living being has acquired the mor- 
phological and the physiological characters 
which distinguish it.” The theory, as laid 
down by Darwin, is that all existing species, 
genera, and classes of animals and plants have 
developed from a few simple forms by processes 
of change and selection, Up to the time of 
Darwin a large part of the civilised world be- 

_ lieved that life had been created suddenly at 
the beginning of the world as described in the 
Book of Genesis, in 4004 B.0. The evidence of 
the rocks, however, gave a more convincing 
theory of creation, and by studying the fossils 
preserved in the various layers of the earth’s 
crust the past history of the earth’s life has been 

_ pieced together. 

Excommunication, exclusion from the rights and 
privileges of the Church, It is of two kinds— 
the major, which means a total cutting off, 
and the minor, which shuts out only from 
participation in the Eucharist. In medieval 
times,” major excommunications were often 
launched against rulers and leaders, any 

Exeat, authority to “ go out,” as of a bishop giving 
leave to a priest to remove from his diocese, or 
of the master of a college permitting a student 
to leave. In law, a writ of ne exeat regno is 
sometimes issued to prevent a witness quitting 
the country. 


Senbator’s estate alone, or with another or 

others. 

Exedra were common in ancient times, and con- 
sisted of raised platforms, approached by steps, 
and containing public seats for rest and con- 
versation. 


with impectinate claws, and having about 50 
species, more than half of which are European. 
Existentialism. An anti-rational modern phil- 
osophy best known through the literary 
works of the Frenchmen Jean Paul Sartre and 
Camus, As a_ philosophical movement, it 
dates back to the German Heidegger (rector of 
4 university in Nazi Germany), Kierkegaard, 
the 19th-century Danish theologian, and even 
Dostoievsky, There appears to be no consist- 
ent body of belief, and existentialism is mainly 
concerned to express an emotional attitude 
to the universe. Man, it is inferred, is a failure, 
unacceptable to Nature; he is, and always 
must be, imperfect. Sartre (an atheist) con- 
siders that the world js meaningless, there is 
nobody to help human beings in their predica- 
ment—they must help themselves, ‘“ Man is 
what he makes of himself.” If a man is able 
to realise that he is abandoned to the tyranny 
of Fate, absolutely alone, and can count only 
on his own powers, then he will find freedom 
and greatness in this knowledge. Bach in- 
dividual must be free to make of himself what 
he cin; everything is permitted to him within 
reason. Kierkegaard, on the other hand, was 
a Christian who believed that the intellect must 
be crucified—Ohristianity is not a belief, it is 
a form of relationship with God. There must 
be a defiant affirmation of God. This belief, 
often called Christian existentialism, has in- 
fluenced such theologians ‘as Brunner, Barth, 
Haecker,* and others, The only consistent 
beliefs which appear to be accepted by all 
existentialists are: (1)«deflance of reason and 
science; (2) an excessive individualism—an 
assertion of the right of each man to make 
himself in whatever way he thinks best. 
Exorista, a parasitic fly, having its antenns pro- 
jecting from the middle of the face, and the 
third joint considerably longer than the second. 
Exoterics, the opposite of esoteric, is the term 
applied to doctrines openly expounded, 


acclimatised. 

Explosives are substances which burn to produce 
gases in such great volume that an explosion is 
induced. Gunpowder was the first explosive to 
be used; Roger Bacon’s powder, consisting of 
charcoal, sulphur, and nitre, was the only 
practical explosive for centuries, 1845 brought 
gun-cotton, made by treating cotton with a 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids + butit was 
not until 1865 that Sir Frederick Abel perfected 


Fabian Society, an association formed in 1884 
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the process of manufacture that made it safe : 
enough to store and use. In 1867 Alfred Nobel | 
discovered how to make dynamite by absorbing ° 
nitro-glycerine in kiesulguhr; in 1886 he pro- 
duced cordite, evaporating a solution of gun- 
cotton and nitro-glycerine in acetone, the 
resultant jelly being squeezed through jets to” 
form cords. Cordite came into general use as a 
propellant. High explosives, providing burst- 
ing charge for shells and bombs, include : T.N ute 
(trinitrotoluol), picric acid (mown as lyddite, 
melinite, ete.), cyclonite (R.D.X.). Chemical 
explosives have been eclipsed by the atomic 
explosives, Uranium 235 and plutonium; 1 
kilogram (2¢ lb.) of Uranium 235 is equivalent, 
to about 20,000 tons of T.N.T. 

ct, an essence or tincture drawn from a sub- 
stance by chemical process, the agent of 
evaporation being water, alcohol, or ether, or 
& combination of them, according to the sub- 
stance to be treated. 


Extradition, the act of giving up a fugitive from 


justice by the country to which he has fled to 
the country demanding him. Great Britain 
has extradition treaties with nearly every 
country. A purely political offence is not 
extraditable in England. : 

@ Unction, the final sacrament of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, adminis- 
tered to a dying person, and consisting of the 
anointing with holy oil, after confession and 
absolution, 


Eye, the organ of vision, assumes a variety of 


and delicate visual organ of the higher animals, | 
Tn man, it is a-hollow ball of globular shape, 
consisting of an opaque membrane, the Sclerotic, — 
forming the outer covering of the eyeball; — 


carrying the Iris and Pupil; and the Retina, the — 
innermost coating of the eyeball. The optic 


the retina. 
controlled by six muscles extending from the 
back of the orbits to the front of the eyeball. 
The lachrymal gland is at the outer corner of 


own in Europe. 
astringent, and used to be a country remedy for 
eye ailments. 


Eye-teeth, the two canine teeth of the upper jaw, 


; 
? 
’ 
’ 
{ 
' 
; 
; 
next to the grinders, } 
‘a, & species of wild cat, with reddish fur, ex- 

ceptionally long body, and long tail, native to 
Texas, Louisiana, and South America, 

j 


F 


with the object of spreading socialism gradually — 


* and not by revolutionary methods. Bernard — 


Shaw, H. G. Wells, and Sidney and Beatrice — 
Webb have been prominent Fabians. if 


Fables are fictitious narratives intended to enforce | 


some moral precept, and may be either in prose 
or verse, and deal with personified animals and i 
objects or with human beings. AXsop in ancient, 
times and Hans Christian Andersen and the £ 
Brothers Grimm (in many of their stories) in 
later days, have given fables. Mention must — 
Bee be made of La Fontaine’s and Krylov’s — 
ables, y 


Faction, a name originally given to the contending 


parties in the ancient Roman charioteering 
sports. In modern times, a party, combina- 
tion, or clique within a state, government, party y 
or other association, Generally used with the — 
suggestion of contentiousness, self-seeking, or 
recklessness of the common good, 


Fagging, a public-school custom in England, once _ 


very prevalent, but now falling into disuse, 
whereby junior scholars were made'to perform 
menial duties for their seniors, receiving in re- 


# 
~ i 
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_ turn protection from the insults or attacks of 
teen, = xin of decorated glazed earthe: 
‘ n- 
ware invented in Faenza, Italy, about the end 
of the 13th century. Wedgwood-ware is a 
notable example of modern faience. 


Fairies are imaginary creatures supposed to be 
invested with supernatural powers. At one 
time a general belief in them was prevalent, 
especially amongst the peasantry, and the un- 
civilised races still existing cling to similar ideas. 
It was fancied that the world of fairyland was 
composed of good and evil spirits, variously 
embodied, always contending for supremacy, 
and exercising good and bad influence over 
humankind. If a person was lucky it was the 
work of the good fairy, if unfortunate the evil 
fairy wasthe cause. Early literature is crowded 
with the denizens of fairyland—fairies, elves, 
fays, sylphs, sprites, gnomes, goblins, genii, and 
so forth. Shakespeare’s ““ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” is a fairy world of its own, and Spen- 
ser’s “ Faerie Queen” is a still more separate 
and distinct creative effort. Among the fairies 
of the domestic order,“* Robin Goodfellow ”’ was 
much talked of in England; as the “ Banshee,” 
with its warning apparition, was peculiar to 
Ireland; while the “ Brownie,” who rendered 
nocturnal help in household affairs, was more 
special to Scotland. In Oriental literature, 
particularly the “ Arabian Nights,” the fairy- 
land opened up to us is a wonderfully vivid and 
active realm. 

Pairing, a present purchased at a fair, or money 

__ given to be expended thereat. 

Fairs were established in medieval times as a 
means of bringing traders and customers 
together at stated periods, and formed the chief 
means of distribution. The great English fairs 
of early times were those of Winchester and 
Stourbridge near Cambridge. Traders from 
the Netherlands and the Baltic gathered there 
with the great merchants of London, and goods 
of every kind, wholesale and retail, were sold. 
In Great Britain today improved conditions of 
transport and distribution and the commercial 
traveller have rendered commercial fairs 
practically unnecessary. Cattle, sheep, and 
pleasure fairs are still held. The British 
Industries Fair is the modern counterpart of 
the medieval fair. Famous continental fairs 
are held at Leipzig, Lyons, Vienna, etc. 

Fairy Rings are the circles caused in grassland by 
eertain fungi. The circles expand outwards as 
the fungus spreads and at the advancing margin 
there is a ring of lush vegetation, and inside this, 
where the funzus is most dense, a ring of dead 
plants. Farther inward where the fungus is 
dying there is again a belt of strong vegetation. 
Tn olden times these rings were held to be the 
scene of fairy dances. 

Fakirs are Mahommedan or Hindu mendicants 
who are held in great regard in India. There 
are two classes : those who are strict devotees to 
the principles of Islam and are called dervishes 
(qa.v.); and those who are unattached to any 
religious order, but are simply wandering 
beggars—or it‘nerant so-called “holy men.” 
Some of the more fanatical fakirs commit self- 
mutilation, and pride themselves upon their 
wretchedness. 

Falange, the ruling party in Spain which came to 
power as a result of the Nationalist revolt 
against the Liberal Government, which gave 
rise to the Civil War of 1936. All power is 
vested in the ‘Leader -(El Caudillo), General 
Franco. y 

Falchions were a kind of sword, generally curved, 
used by the Roman soldiers, and afterwards 
adopted by other nations. oe 

Falcon, a diurnal bird of prey of the Accipitres 
order, of great swiftness of wing, feeding on 
birds and small mammals, which it captures 
alive. It has a short bent bill, sharp hooked 
claws, and an eye of great power. The Ger- 
Falcon, which inhabits northern latitudes, is 
the most powerful of the falcon family. It was 
the Peregrine Falcon that was mostly used in 
the sport of Falconry in olden times. These 


birds were difficult to train, and the office of 
falconer was an honourable and important one. 
When the quarry was sighted, the bird was un- 
hooded, and set free, and after mounting high 
into the air would dart swiftly down and strike 
the prey. The heron was the usual victim. 

Falculia, a black-and-white bird only found in 
ee possessing a bill shaped like a 

Faldstool, formerly a folding stool, but now ap- 
plied to a small reading-desk in cathedrals and 
other churches at which the litany is recited 
by the officiating cleric. 

Wine, famed for its place at the ban- 
quets of the ancient Romans, was made from 
grapes grown at Falernus. Virgil, Horace, and 
Martial all referred to it with enthusiasm. 

Fallow Deer, received its name from its fallow or 
yellow colour. It is smaller than the red deer, 
and has cylindrical antlers with palmated ends. 
It is native to many parts of Europe. 

Falsetto, tones of a voice, particularly the male 
voice, which are pitched. higher than the 
natural tones of the voice. Used in choral 
singing by male altos, 

a sect existing in England and Holland 
in the 16th century, founded by Hans Niklas, 
who advocated the doctrine that religion was a 
matter of love rather than of faith. 

Fandango, a lively Spanish dance executed by two 
persons, who usually mark time with castanets. 

Fans were used in ancient times in Greece and 
Rome; seen in England after the Conquest, 
when they were introduced from France. 
Examples of Egyptian fan-handles are to be 
seen in the British Musuem. — 

Fantail, a variety of the domestic pigeon; also a 
Tear’ of Australian birds of the Muscicapide 
amuy. é 

Fantasia, a composition for orchestra or solo 
pianoforte which is not bound by the rules 
governing formal compositions, 4.¢e., sym- 
phonies, sonatas, etc. 

Fantoccini, or marionettes, were first introduced in 
Italy, where they are still popular. Our Ing- 
lish “‘ Punch and Judy” descended from this 
source. 

Fan Tracery, » complicated style of roof-vaulting, 
elaborately moulded, in which the lines of the 
curves in the masonry or other material em- 
ployed diverge equally in every direction. It is 
characteristic of the late Perpendicular period 
of Gothic architecture, and may be seen in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor and the Chapel of 
Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey. 

F.A.O. (Food and Agricultural Organisation of the 
United Nations). Since even in the wealthiest 
countries one-third of the people were badly 
fed before the war, while in the poorer countries 
nearly everyone lacked a proper diet, the United 
Nations were putting first things first when they 
decided to solve, if they could, the problems 
of food and agriculture. This vital decision 
was taken at the Conference at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 1943. That Conference recom- 
mended governments to recognise their duty 
to their peoples to collaborate with each other 
in raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living. At all the preliminary United Nations 
conferences specific plans had been agreed for 
the relief of war-stricken countries and for 
world co-operation on food and agriculture. 
The F.A.O. declared in its constitution, signed 
in Oct. 1945, that its objects were not only 
the raising of levels of nutrition, but to raise 
efficiency of production and distribution of all 
food and to better the conditions of rural 
populations. The Organisation is to promote 
all forms of research on nutrition, food, and 
agriculture; to spread public knowledge on 
those subjects; to conserve natural resources ; 
and to improve processing, marketing, and 
distribution of food. The Organisation is 
further concerned with fisheries and with 
forestry. The general subject had such im- 
mediacy that a Conference on Urgent Food 
Problems was convened in Washington in 
May 1946 to appraise the world food situation 
for 1946-47. Thus plans were made in good 
time to meet overall shortages likely to occur; 
and an International Emergency Food Council 
was formed to meet the World Food Crisis. 
At the second Conference of F.A.0. held at 
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_ Copenhagen in September 1946 Lord Boyd Orr, 
‘who was then Director General, presented his 
‘proposals for a World Food Board with the 
task of preventing shortages and surpluses. 
The World Food Council was set up as a result 
of this Conference. The Board would have 
had powers to act, the Council can only make 
recommendations for governments to act. It 
will help to build up world food resources to 
meet any emergency arising from crop failures. 
‘While some parts of the world are threatened 
‘with over-production of food and consequent 
collapse of farm prices, others are living ina 
state of under-development and under-nourish- 
ment (two-thirds of the world’s 2,300 million 
people). This is the problem to be solved. 

Farce is comedy in its broadest form, usually con- 
fined to short pieces, and admitting of free and 
exaggerated treatment calculated to arouse 
laughter. 

Farmer-General, the name given to any of the 
numerous aristocrats who in the days of the old 
French monarchy farmed certain taxes, con- 
‘tracting to pay the Government a fixed sum 
yearly, on condition that the specified taxes were 
collected and appropriated by themselves. The 
revolution of 1789 swept Farmers-General 
away. 

Farthing, an English coin which has been current 
from the time of Edward I., when it was.com- 
posed of silver. The copper farthing was first 
introduced in the reign of James I, It is equal 
to the fourth of a penny. 

Farthingale, a hoop of whalebone worn beneath 
a woman’s skirts for the purpose of extending 
them, fashionable in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The “Saye of the 19th century was a partial 
revival, 

Fasces, a badge of office in ancient Rome consist- 
ing of a bundle of rods with an axe-head pro- 
truding from them. They were carried in 
front of the Roman magistrates on public 
occasions, 

Fascism (Italian = bound), a movement which 
started in Italy in 1918 under the leadership of 
Mussolini to suppress Socialism. The Fascist 
party came into power in Italy in October 
1922, following the March on Rome, In 
Germany the Fascist party came into power 
in August 1934, when Hitler began to exercise 
supreme and uncontrolled authority, following 
the death of President *von Hindenburg. 
Fascism is a doctrine which sets the State above 
the individual and gives supreme power into the 
hands of one man. It flourishes in times of 
great depression. It seeks to destroy parlia- 
mentary democracy and working-class move- 
ments, is nationalistic in sentiment and in the 
past has not shrunk from using any means to 
achieve its ends. 

Fasti Capitolini, marble tablets found in the ruins 
of the Roman Forum in the 16th century, and 
containing a list of the Consuls from the year of 
Rome 250 to 765, 

Fatalism, the doctrine that every event is pre- 
ordained and controlled by destiny, - 

Fata Morgana, the name given to a curious mirage 
often observed over the Straits of Messina, 
attributed to the magic of the fairy Morgana, 
half-sister of King Arthur, who was fabled to 
live in Calabria, 

Fathers of the Church were early writers who laid 
the foundations of Christian ritual and doctrine, 
The body of their writings includes important 
controversial works, legal codes, histories, topo- 
graphies, and speculations of a scientific and 
philosophical nature. The earliest were the 

. Apostolic Fathers, some of whom were contem- 
porary with the Apostles. The nextin order are 
the Primitive Fathers of the 2nd and 8rd cen- 
turies, including Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian. The later Fathers 
were of the 4th and 5th centuries, among them 

ing Athanasius, Basil, John Chrysostom, and 
St. Augustine, 

Fathom, a measure of depth of 6 feet, used in sea- 
soundings. 

Fats are important foodstuffs. In physiology 
they constitute a valuable form of reserve food. 
They contain carbon, hydrogen and oxygen; 
chemically they are described as esters of 
glycerol (glycerine). Commonest. fats are 
siearin, p tin, and olein, esters formed by 
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the combination of glycerol with stearic, 
palmitic, and oleic acid respectively. Pats are 
converted into soap by alkali; this process 
(saponification) also releases glycerol. 4 

Fault, a term designating a breakage coupled with 
displacement of geological strata. ce - 

Favosites, a fossil coral found in the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous strata. 

Feathers, the epidermal covering forming the 
plumage of birds. A feather comprises a main 
stem, or shaft, a supplementary stem of after- 
shaft, and a series of lateral webs, each of which 
contains numerous small branches termed barbs. 
A bird carries various classes of feathers, the 
two main divisions being the quill feathers of 
the wings and tail, and the clothing feathers of 
the body, Feathers are of every variety of 
colour and of many shapes, the more beautiful 
of them being extensively utilised in millinery 
and for other adornments. ‘ 

February, the second month of the year, com- 
prising ordinarily 28 days, but in leap years | 
extending to 29 days. When first in uced 
into the Roman calendar by Numa about 713 
B.C., it was made the last month of the yearand | 
preceded January. It was not until 450 B.c, 
that it was made the second month. J 

Federal Council of Evangelical Free Churches, — 
established in 1892, is an association of British — 
Nonconformist Churches, formed with the 
object of promoting the general cause of Non- _ 
conformity by combined action. . 

Federal Union. There are two meanings to this — 
term. First, it is the : 
M. Briand, French Foreign Minister, to the 
League of Nations in 1929 for an organisation — 
to enable European states to establish among — 
themselves a 


emergency. Nothing resulted from the Briand f 
J] 


; 
by Clarence Streit in a book Union N. ow, Which — 
attracted much attention, urging a federation — 
of fifteen States, including U.S.A., Great i 
Britain, the 
Countries, 
Federation would control foreign policy, armies — 


+ 


measure of — 


went much © 

further than the Briand Proposals, led to the — 
formation of a movement in the United States — 
and Great Britain called “ Federal Union.” 
(See also p. 182.) : 

Federation. (See Confederation.) % 

Fee, a payment of services, originally lands en- 
joyed in exchange for services under feudal law. 
The etymological meaning is property. The — 
term is used in property law; ¢.g. fee-simple, an _ 


% movement founded in 1854 to revive 
the ancient glories of Provence, initiated by the 
French poet Frédéric Mistral, 


Carnivore, order which walk upon the tins of 
their toes, and 
cat family, from the lion downwards. ) 
ell, a term in weaving indicating the end ofa web 
of the weft; and in ~ 
sewing a form of hem in which one edge is folded — 
over the other and secured with stitches; also 

& rocky upland, usuaily barren, 

Fellahs or Felaheen, are Egyptian labourers, — 
agricultural chiefly, and form the lowest class of — 
the community, possessing little or no political 
status, They are of Nubian, Coptic, and Arab | 


by death — 
and forfeiture of lands, but since 1870 she only 
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y set aside on outh Bank for purel: 
mixing material with coal-tar or asphalt. 80 by bus and by ae aT arnusomens 


cannot sue or be sued for debt (except as 
to her), or 


under her husband's compuision. 
January, 1883, by the operation of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, a married woman is in 
the same position as regards y and 
continues as a feme 

'Fencibles, a body of volunteer cavalry organised in 
1794 for service within the United Kingdom. It 
comprised over 14,000 men, was of great utility 
during the invasion panic of that period, and 
seems to have been the forerunner of the yeo- 


manry cavalry. 

Fenestella, the niche set apart on the south side 
of the alfar for the piscina in Roman Catholic 
churches. 

Fenians, the name of an Irish-American revolu- 
tionary secret society, founded by John 
O'Mahoney in America in 1858 with the object 
of establishing a republic in Ireland. James 

_ Stephens was the first Fenian leader in Ireland. 
‘Jn 1866 a number of Fenians were arrested in 
Treland. Bands of Fenians attempted to 
invade Canada in 1866 and 1870, but were 

- suppressed. After about 1870 they became 
merged in other societies of a similar character. 

Fennel, a plant cultivated for its aromatic seeds, 
which are of considerable utility as a medica- 
ment; also used for salads and garnishing. 

Fens are low-lying lands covered with water, or of 
a boggy or marshy nature. The Fen districts of 
England are chiefly in Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, but in recent times most of the 
Fen land has been drained and cultivated. 

Feofiment, an act or deed of transfer by which the 
fee-simple of any specified land is transferred for 
@ consideration from one person to another 
fobsolete). 

Fermentation, the action of chemical ferments or 
enzymes in bringing about chemical changes in 
the materials of living animals and plants. 

Ferret, a carnivorous animal of the Pole-cat 
family, with a pointed head and long sinuous 
body, well adapted for following rabbits and 
game into their burrows and hiding-places, it 
being kept in this country for that purpose. It 
is @ native of Spain and Africa, and does not 
exist in England in a condition of natural 
freedom. : 

Fertilisers, Artificial, chemical compounds which 
plants can use in building up their bodies, and 
which therefore promote the growth of agricul- 
tural crops. The most important are: am- 
moniam sulphate, sodium nitrate (Chile salt- 
petre), calcium cyanamide, “ superphosphate,” 
and the sulphate and chloride of potassium. 
(See “* Gardening Section,” p. 859.) 

Festival of Britain. In spite of the gloomy 
prophecies usual before such events the British 
people threw themselves into the Festival of 
Britain celebrations with enthusiasm and took 
the opportunity so long denied them for a festive 
oceasion. London took on an air of gaiety un- 
equalled, so many people said, since the days of 
Edward VII. The South Bank Exhibition, with 
its pavilions of original design, its bright colours, 
its murals, and sculptures and flowers, brought 
new life to London’s river, creating a brave new 
world from an area noted for its drabness which in 
no way quarrelled with the dignity of St. Paul’s 
and the age-old beauty of Westminster, At 
night when all this area was turned into a fairy- 
land with illuminations and flood-lighting, happy 
crowds of sightseers were drawn to the embank- 
ment and the bridges to gaze their fill upon this 
magical, free-for-all spectacle. The Royal Festi- 
yal Hall, the only permanent building on the Ex- 
hibition site, drew, and continues to draw, large 
crowds to hear music, walse, ballet, and dine in 
its fine glass-sided restaurant while enjoying 
superb views over the Thames to the trees and 


- 


Fiasco, 


Fieldt a kind of 
visilant 


Sunael te the Festival Pl 

‘es jeasure Gardens, laid out 
by our best designers, onsome 37 acres of Batter- 
sea Park, in a beautiful setting of flowers, lawns, 
fountains, ornamental terraces, and Jakes. Open- 
air cafés and restaurants, theatres, music, a dance 
pavilion, trapeze acts, a “street ’’ of shops, a 
grotto, a tree-walk, and a children’s z00, as well 
as a fun fair and other attractions, provided a 
paradise of outdoor entertainment such as 
Londoners had not had the chance to enjoy for 
Floodlighting, illuminations, 


main purpose of the 
one, the aims inspiring it being directed at show- 
ing the world and the British people themselves 
what this country has contributed and is contri- 
buting to civilisation in the arts, sciences, tech- 
nology, and industrial design. It wasplanned to 
tell a continuous and nation-wide story of our 
way of life, our achievements, our manner of 
working and of playing, and this was done in 
several ways. It was done by organised exhibi- 
tions, eleven in all, six in London, and the others 
at Edinburgh, Belfast, and Glasgow, by twenty- 
three festivals of the arts at centres throughout 
the British Isles, by two travelling exhibitions, 
and by spontaneous festivities arranged by towns 
and villages all over the country. Some two 
thousand local authorities prepared Festival 
celebrations, and their activities ranged from the 
revival of oldcustoms and traditions, such as the 
York Miracle plays and the Cotswold es 
mentioned by Shakespeare, to pageants, fire- 
work displays, music and drama festivals, and 
exhibitions of various sorts. Many localities 
also planted trees or ‘made gardens or playing- 
fields, in order to leave some permanent 
memento of this historic year. All aspects 
of our national life played a part in this 
great Festival, principally the Churches and 
the many voluntary organisations which have 
always helped so much in running this country. 
Individuals too contributed to the succeas of this 
memorable occasion, which, as His Majesty the 
King said in his inaugural address from the steps 
of St. Paul’s, was planned as a sign of national 
achievement and confidence, and is a symbol of 
Britain’s abiding courage and vitality. 

Feudal System existed in England from the Saxon 
period down to the end of the 13th century. It 
was @ military and political organisation, 
on land tenure, the land being divided into 
feuds or fiefs, held on condition that certain 
military duties were performed; and, in default 
of this, the land reverted to the superior lord. 
Feudal tenures were abolished by statute in 
England in 1660, although from 1495 they had 
practically been inoperative. The system was 
not abolished in France until the Revolution of 
1789. There was a feudal system in Japan as 
late as 1871. 

Feu de Joie, the discharge of guns to denote public 
rejoicing. 

Feuilleton, a French term for @ serial story or 
other light literature occupying the bottom 
portion of a newspaper page, and adopted in 
England to some extent in recent years, several 
of the daily journals now running serial stories. 

an Italian word signifying a flask, but 

applied both in Italy and elsewhere to a com- 

plete breakdown or failure in any enterprise, 

especially in regard to musical or dramatic 
rformances. 


pe 
Fiat (“‘ Let it be done’”’), @ legal term generally 


applied to a degree, judgment, or warrant com- 
manding a specific thing to be done. 


Fibrin, an insoluble proteid substance. When 


plood clots a meshwork of fibres is produced, 
and these fibres are composed of florin, 


Fibrolite or Sillimanite, a white or light-grey 


mineral of a fibrous structure; a silicate of 


aluminium. 


Fidia, a very small leaf-beetle, covered with short 


white hair and destructive to grape vines. 
thrush, a regular winter 


to this country. It is of reddish- 


ea ee 


=> Sek 
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brown oe with spotted breast and is about 
ten inches long, ae 

Field-Marshal, the highest ranking title in the 
British army, and only bestowed on royal 
personages and generals who have attained 
great distinction, The first British Field- 
Marshal was created in 1736, when John, Duke 
of Argyll, had the title conferred upon him by 
George IT. ¥ 

Field-mouse, the name given to such mouse-like 
British rodents as are not true or ““ house mice.’ 

Field-Officer is of military rank between a captain 
and a general, as major, 1t.-colonel, and colonel. 

Fieri Facias, in English law, a writ of execution 
after judgment obtained in action of debt or 
damages. ; 

Fiery Cross, a call to arms used in the Scottish 
Highlands in olden times, and consisting of a 
wooden cross, which, after being set on fire and 
quenched in goats’ blood, was carried blazing 
to and fro among the clansmen to rouse them 
to action. 

Fife. A small flute with a compass of about two 
caked used only in military drum-and-fife 
bands. 

Fifth Column. When Franco, the Spanish 
dictator, revolted against the Spanish Republic 
in 1936 and attacked Madrid with four armies, 
he declared that a group of fascists within the 
city was assisting the besiegers. The term is 

. aie to ge ioe a body of spies behind a fight- 
ing front. 

Fifth-Monarchy Men were a fanatical Puritan sect 
which proclaimed about 1645 that the Millen- 
nium was near at hand, when Christ would come 
to earth again and establish the Fifth Universal 
Monarchy. They were dispersed by Cromwell 
in 1653, but in 1661 revived and became a 
menace to the public peace, and 11 of them were 
arrested and executed. 

Fig, a tree common in most hot countries and 
bearing a fragrant fruit which has a large 
general consumption. 

Figaro, a well-known comic character in drama 
and opera, invented by Beaumarchais, adopted 
2 ia and the name of a popular paper of 

aris. 

Fighting-Fish, small pugnacious Siamese fish with 
long anals and ventrals of five rays. They are 
kept in glass globes in Siam, and when brought 
into contact will fight to the death, these en- 
ee being the occasion of much gam- 


ing. 

File Fish, a fairly common fish in Buropean waters, 
mostly found in the Mediterranean, but not 
infrequently off the southern coast of England, 
It averages from 18 in. to 2 ft. in length, and 
derives its name from its toothed dorsal fin, 

Filibuster, a name first given to pirates and 
buccaneers in the 17th eentury, who took 
possession of small islands or lonely coast lands, 
and there maintained themselves apart from any 
governing authority. In later times the term 
was used to specify men taking part in expedi- 
tions whose object was to appropriate tracts of 
country and settle upon them in disregard of 
international law. The most notable expedi- 
tions of this kind in modern times were those 
of Narcisco Lopez against Cuba in 1850-51, 
and of William Walker against Nicaragua, 
between 1855 and 1860. Both leaders were 
captured and executed. The term is also used 
to express the right of a minority in the United 
States Senate for unlimited debate, which is 
used on occasions to delay legislation for an 
unlimited period. 

Filigree, the name given to a class of ornamental 
work done with threads of gold or silver, or 
with fine wire, and frequently attached’ to 
apparel or decorative objects. . Tt was made by 
the ancient Greeks, and in the Middle Ages was 
sreatly in vogue, and reached a high standard of 
oe beauty. It is still made in certain parts 

. of Italy, p 

Filoque, the part of the Nicene Creed which pro- 
claims that the Holy Ghost emanates jointly 
from Father and Son, and is styled the doctrine 
of the “double procession.” It is generally 
accepted in the Western Church, but is re- 
jected in the Greek Church, 

Filter, an apparatus used for separating solids 
from liquids and constructed in many different 
forms. The filtering substances used Tange 


+ 


stones and fabrics. 
Filtration is the process of se 


the liqui 
such as cloth, 


domestic purposes, filter beds made up of fine 
and coarse sand, fine and coarse gravel, and 
large stones are used. 

Finial (archit.), the ornamental apex of a spire, 
pinnacle, or gable, and of Gothic origin. ° 
Fir, a cone-bearing tree with small evergreen 
leaves and of considerable use as timber. There 
are four leading varieties—the Silver Fir, the 
Norway Spruce, the Larch and the Lebanon 
Cedar. All these firs attain to a considerable 
height, and all yield turpentine or other resinous 

material. 

Fire Engines for forcing water upon burning 
buildings have been known since A.D. 70. In 
modern times great improvements have been 
made in these machines, (See also London 
Fire Brigade.) 

Fire-Fly, a small winged insect which is able to 
throw out a strong phosphorescent light in the 
dark. There are some remarkable specimens in 
tropical countries. 

Fire of London, of 1666, extended from East to 
West, from the Tower to the Temple church, and 
northward to Holborn Bridge. It broke out in 
a baker's shop in Pudding Lane, and lasted 
four days, and destroyed 87 churches, including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and many public buildings, 
among them the Royal Exchange, the Custom 
House, and the Guildhall. In the ruins were 
involved 13,200 houses and 400 streets. The 
plague had not disappeared from London when 
the fire occurred. 

Fireship, the name given to a vessel stored with 
inflammable and explosive material, and floated 
into the midst of an opposing fleet to cause 
destruction and alarm. 

Firkin, a former measure of capacity, the fourth 
part of a barrel, now only used in reference to 
a small cask or tub for butter, lard, tallow, ete, 

Firman, a document of authority issued by 
Oriental governments granting any special 
privilege or concession, containing a command 
or installing a new officer, or conveying protec- 
tion like a passport. The decree is issued by 
the Sultan and signed by one of his ministers, 

Fischer-Tropsch Process. A process for making 
synthetic petrol from carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen. The synthesis is accelerated by 
cobalt-thoria and nickel—thoria catalysts, 

Fish Louse. Parasitic crustacea found on marine 
and fresh-water fishes, 

Fisk University, an American institution devoted 
entirely to coloured students, at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Fission, Nuclear. A nuclear reaction in which the 
nucleus of an atom (e.g., Uranium 235, pluton- 
ium) captures a neutron, and the unstable 
nucleus so produced breaks into two nearly 
equal fragments and throws out several neutrons 
as well. In biology the term fission is applied 
to reproduction by fragmentation of a single-cell 
organism, as in amoeba. 

Five-Mile Act forbade any clergyman or school- 
master from coming within 5 miles of a city or 
corporate town unless he swore that he would 
“not at any time endeavour any alterations in 
Government either in Church or State.” It was 
passed in 1665 and repealed in 1689, 

ellum, an ecclesiastical fan, formerly employed 
to drive away flies from the chalice during the 
celebration of the Sacred Mysteries; the flabel- 
lum was usually formed of the tail-feathers of 
the peacock, 

Flagellants were a fanatical sect which sprang into 
notice at Perouse in the 13th century during a 
time of plague. They held processions and 
flogged themselves as they walked naked about 
the streets until they bled. They declared that 
sins could not be remitted without such prac- 
tices. The sect continued down to the 16th 
century, in spite of their being declared heretics 
by Pope Clement VI., and 90 of them being 
burnt at the stake. ; 

Flageolet. A sweet-toned instrument which is 


in effect a portable organ pipe whose length, 
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from sand, charcoal, and sponges to porous — 
parating suspended 

solid matter from a liquid. This is effected by 

uid through a filtering medium 

. paper, carbon, kieselguhr, or 


sand, when the suspended matter is retained by 
the medium. In the purification of water for 


Py ben ° I ie: | 


‘< 


and ore pitch, may be varied by opening 
- closing holes in’ the pipe with the fingers. 
Sometimes calied the English Fiute or “ Penny 
Officer, a British naval officer who enjoys the 
Pee ead Leven erties 
_ Admiral, or Rear-Admiral. 


_ from which all orders proceed. 

_Flamen were priests of ancient Rome dedicated to 
_ the service of particular . such as those of 
_- Jupiter and Mars, and were always of patrician 


_ Flamingo, a bird of dominant bright red or rose 
_ eolour, with long slender legs, long sinuous neck, 
_- and a huge curved bill. They are picturesque 
eo . live on worms and molluscs, and are 
_ widely distributed, being found in Egypt, in 
__ Southern Europe and South America. 

‘Flash-Point. This is found by heating an oil in a 

- special cup and taking the temperature at 
which sufficient vapour is produced to ignite 
when a small flame is applied. It is an index 
of the inflammability of oils. 

A keyboard instrument has white keys 
and black keys. The notes played by the white 
keys are called “naturals.” There are eight 
of these to each octave and they are caled 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, A. The black key im- 
mediately below a natural (one semitone 

* interval) is called its “flat.” ¢.9., the black 
note below B is B flat and is written Bp. Con- 

versely the black key above a natural (one 

- gemitone interval) is known as its “sharp,” 

. eg., the black note above A is A sharp and is 

_ written A%. Since B natural is a full tone 

above A natural, it follows that B fiat and 
A sharp are the same note. 

Flax, a textile fibre obtained from the flax plant, 
_ which is an annual, and is largely cult.vated for 

commercial purposes, being grown in_ Russia, 

_ Germany, Italy, Holland, and the North of 
- Treland. After undergoing various preparatory 

processes, the flax s spun into yarn and woven 

__ into linen fabrics. 

Flea. Fleas are small parasitic insects belonging 
to the order Aphamptera (so called because these 

-  ereatures have no wings). They obtain their 
_ » food by suckling blood from their host. They 

. are laterally compressed, which immediately 
-- distinguishes them from lice. The human 

flea (Pulex irritans) is able to jump vertically 

a distance of over 7 in. 

Fleet Prison, a noted debtors’ prison that stood in 
Farringdon Street, London, where the Congre- 

_ gational Memorial Hall now stands, taking its 
name from the Fleet Ditch. Notorious for the 

_. eruelties inflicted on prisoners. It was pulled 

_ down in 1846. 

Fleet Street, a famous thoroughfare in London, 
now the centre of journalism and newspaper- 
-. dom, though it was long celebrated for its 

_ taverns where the literary coteries of the day 
were wont to meet. It takes its name from the 
‘Fleet stream which used to run from Hamp- 

_ stead through Holborn to the Thames at 
Blackfriars. 

‘Fiemings, the people of Flanders, whose ancestors 
of medieval times excelled in the textile arts; 
England owes its early eminence as a manufac- 

turing nation to the migration of numbers of 

_. Flemings to this country in the 16th and 17th 
’ centuries. 

Fleur-de-Lis, the former national emblem of 
France, the flower of the lily. It was super- 
seded by the Tricolour in 1789, but is still 
adhered to by the supporters of the old French 
royalties. 3 

Flint, a kind of silica of a light grey colour and 
excessive hardness, which enabled it to be 
utilised in the formation of cutting implements 
in prehistoric times, and, before the invention 

- of 7 ha was used along with steel for 

striking li A 

Flint Implements are objects found in the earlier 

" geological strata, and constituting evidence of 

the condition and life of the period. They 

. include knives, clubs, arrow-heads, scrapers, 

-ete., used as weapons, tools and possibly as 
- surgical instruments and in religious ceremonies. 

_ At the end of the Neolithic Period and the 

_ beginning of the Bronze Age a people using a 
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new type of stone axe became evident in Europe, 
advancing towards the south and central re- 
gions, and supposed by many to be the ancestors 
of the present European stock, or Aryans. 
Similar to prehistoric specimens are the flint 
and obsidian implements of some modern 
savages, e.g. the Maori. Ritual weapons and 
sacrificial knives continued to be made of stone 
long after the introduction of metals for 
practical purposes. 

Flock, a fibrous material for stuffing mattresses, 
upholstering, etc.; it is made by reducing coarse 
woollen rags, waste, etc., to a degree of fineness 

. by machine manipulation. ‘ 

Flodden Field, Battle of (Northumberland), was 
fought on Sept. 9th, 1513, when England 
under the Earl of Surrey defeated Scotland 
under King James IV. 

Florin, a coin first made in Florence in the 13th 
century. The name was afterwards given to an 
English gold coin of the value of 6s. issued in 
1433. The English florin of to-day represents 
2s., and dates from 1849. 

Florist, one who cultivates or is concerned in the 
cultivation of flowering plants. f 

Flounder, one of the most familiar of the smaller 
flat fishes common round the British coasts, and 
seldom attaining a weight of over three pounds. 

Flour, the finely ground meal of any kind of grain, 
but more nh ene applied to that of wheat. 

Fluorine, a chemical element found in combination 
with calcium in fluorspar, and occurring in 
minute quantities in certain other minerals. 
Discovered by Scheele in 1771, it was first 
obtained by Moissan in 1886. A pale yellow 
gas, it is very reactive and combines with most 
elements except oxygen. Its acid, hydrogen 
fluoride, etches glass, the fluorine’ combining 


with the silicon to form volatile silicon fluoride. 


Fluorescent Lamp. (See Electric Light and 
Ultra-Violet Rays.) 

Fluorspar, a mineral; chemically, calcium 
finoride. Can be colourless, green, or. yellow, 
but is most commonly purple. Blue fluorspar 
under the name of Derbyshire “‘ blue John” 
has been used for ornamental purposes. 

Flute. A wooden musical instrument, part of the 
wood-wind of an orchestra, played by blowing 
across a mouth-hole, the notes being produced 
by pressing the fingers on finger-holes or keys. 
It has a compass of three octaves and a singular 
purity of tone. In simple form the flute has 
been known since Greek times, but the modern 
flute dates from the 18th century. 

Flux, any substance used to assist soldering and 
brazing of metals. The fluxes most used for 
large operations are limestone or fluorspar, 
and for smaller purposes, alkalies, borax, etc. 
Black flux is obtained from cream of tartar, 
and is used mainly for analytical operations, 
while white flux, used for decomposing minerals, 
is obtained from carbonates of sodium and 
potassium in equal portions. 

Fly, the popular name for a large number of insects 
with one pair of wings and a proboscis ter- 
minating in a sucker through which fluid sub- 
stances can be drawn up. The best-known 
species are the common house-fly,- the blue- 
bottle, and the blow-fly. In the larval form 
flies are maggots, and feed upon decaying sub- 
stances, animal flesh,etc. Flies are able to walk 
upon ceilings or upright surfaces by having 
suckers at the soles of their feet. 

Fly-catcher, a family of birds, of which there are 
nearly 300 species. They are insect feeders, 
catch their food in the air, and are distributed 
over most countries of the world. ‘The spot- 
ted fiy-catcher and the pied fiy-catcher are 
summer visitants of Britain. 

Fly-drill, a kind of machine-tool having a recipro- 
cating fly-wheel imparting steady momentum, 
the driving power consisting of a cord winding in 


reverse directions alternately upon a rotating - 


spindle. 4 
Flying Dutchman, a mythical mariner who, as 
the legend goes, 
his crimesto beforever striving to reach harbour 
with his ship but never succeeding. Wagner 
constructed an opera round this weird subject. 
Flying Fish are frequently to be seen in southern 
‘waters, and are capable of gliding considerable 
distances without touching the water. To 
build up speed for its “ take-off ” the fish swims 


was doomed as an expiation for — 
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rapidly, to break the surface at 15-20 miles an 
hour. Maximum air speed is about 40 miles 
an hour. y 

Flying Fox, an animal of the bat family, but of 
much larger size, and confined to the tropical 
and.sub-tropical Old World. Like the bats, it 
is nocturnal, but it feeds entirely on fruits. 

ing Lemur, a remarkable genus of mammals, of 
which there are only two species, inhabiting 
Malaya and the Philippines respectively, - They 
live on insects, fruit, and birds, and are provided 
with a parachute-like membrane which covers 
them from the neck to the tip of the tail, and is 
used in regulating their gliding. ‘ 

Flying Lizard, a kind of Asiatic lizard, possessing 
wing-like projections from each side, which 
enable it to make flying leaps through the air, 
though not sufficient for continuous flight. 

Flying Squirrel, rodents of which there are several 
species in Europe and America. It possesses a 
parachute-like fold of skin by means of which 
it projects itself through the air. In appear- 
ance they are much like ordinary squirrels, to 
which they are related. The African flying 
squirrels belong to a different family. 

Focus, a word designating the point at which 
radiation such as heat or light is concentrated by 
refraction or reflection. 

Fodder, food stall-fed to horses, cattle, etc., as dis- 
tinguished from pasture feeding; also a weight 
— dard for lead, equivalent to 21 cwt. avoirdu- 


Dols. 
Fog is caused by the presence of particles of con- 
densed water vapour or smoke in the surface 
layers of the atmosphere, the term being applied 
meteorologically when the resulting obscurity is 
such as to render objects invisible at distances 
of up to 1 km. Fogs are frequently formed 
when the air near the ground is cooled below its 

_ dew-point temperature by radiation on a still, 
cloudless night, by flowing over a relatively 
cold land or water mass, or by mixing with a 
colder air stream. An accumulation of smoke 
over a large city may cause a high fog cutting 
off the daylight and producing gloom. 

Foil, an extremely thin layer of rolled metal, as 
gold, tin, or lead, according to the purpose for 
which it is intended. Jewellers use it as a 
background to increase the colour or lustre of 

ferior precious stones. Any thin substance 
used for similar purposes—throwing into relief 
other objects—is termed foil. Tin-foil, as its 
name implies, is tin rolled out into thin sheets in 
the flatting mill, 
Fold, an enclosure or pen for sheltering sheep or 


cattle, 

Foliation, a geological term applied to rocks whose 
component minerals are arranged in parallel 
layers as the result of strong metamorphic action. 

‘Folio, a paper and printing term for paper which 
- cee folded once, a half sheet constituting a 

Ch 


Folk-Lore, a term used to denote the beliefs, 
traditions, legends, customs, and superstitions of 
the people, and was first suggested by the late 
Mr. W. J. Thomas, F.8.A., editor of Notes and 

_ Queries, in 1846. 

Foot, a lineal measure of 12 in. of almost univer- 
sal use, and originally adopted from the average 
length of the human foot. In prosody a foot is 
& measure of syllables making rhythmical accent, 

Football is one of the most ancient outdoor winter 
sports, and was in a crude form popular in 
England in the Middle Ages. For modern 
development of the game, see articles in “ Sports 
and Pastimes.” 

¢ Guards in 
Grenadiers, Coldstream, Scots, Irish, and Welsh 
Guards, from which the garrisons of London 


Force, as a term in physics, signifies an influence or 


progress if it be already in motion. The c.g.s, 
unit of force is the dyne; 


1 gram wt. = 980:616 dynes at sea-level Lat, 45°. |° 


Forgery, the fraudulent imitation of a signature or 
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able with death in England until the passing of | 
the Forgery Act, 1861. The law is now con-. 
solidated inthe Act of 1913. my a 
Formaldehyde. Chemically it lies between | 
- methyl alcohol and formic acid; oxidation of ‘ 
methyl alcohol yields formaldehyde, and | 
oxidation of formaldehyde produces formic 
- acid. It is used as a disi t, in silvering © 
mirrors, and in the manufacture of phenol- | 
formaldehyde plastics (of which bakelite is the - 
best-known example). ‘ 
Forme, a body of letterpress type, composed and 
secured for printing from; or a stereotype or 
electrotype. The former is used more for news- 
paper formes and the latter in good book work. 
Formic Acid can be obtained from a colourless 
fluid secreted by ants and other insects and 
plants. It is a strong irritant. Commercially 
it is obtained from sodium formate, which is 
synthesised by the absorption of carbon 
monoxide in caustic soda. It is used in the 
electroplating, tanning, and textile industries. 
Formula, in mathematics and physics a statement 
of certain facts in symbolical form, 4 
Forte, a musical term signifying “loud,’* and re- 
presented by the letter “f”; “ ff” (fortissimo) j 
indicating “ very loud.” j 
i which spans the Forth at Queen’s 
Ferry, near Edinburgh, was completed in 1890 
= a cost of nearly £2,000,000. Itis 1} miles ine 
length. r 
Forum, in ancient Rome, was a public meeting © 
place and the centre of judicial and public — 
business. It was also a market, ; 
Fossils are the petrified remains of plants and 
animals and have been the means of disclosing : 
a knowledge of prehistoric periods and of the j 
history of the earth’s life which would otherwise ; 
have been unknown. ; 
Foucault’s Pendulum. This instrument, + 


demonstrates the rotation of the earth, was 
conceived by the French scientist Foucault in 
1851. It is a pendulum consisting of a metal 
ball suspended at the end of a long wire. Its. 
direction of swing in space remains constant, | 
but owing to the earth’s rotation it appears to- 
change direction by 15° in an hour, and this 
amount represents the hourly angular rotation | 
of the earth, + 
Four Freedoms, a phrase coined by President 
Roosevelt in January, 1941, embodying what 
should be the goal of the Allies. ‘They were 
(1) Freedom of speech and expression ; (2) Free- 
dom of every person to worship God in his own — 
way; (3) Freedom from want; (4) Freedom 
from fear, 
Fox, a well-known carn 
pine family, 
most parts 


poultry, in the capture of which it 
cunning. The fo: 


France, 


coin 


Franchise. 


of the Black 
Island of Cyprus. The 
& gorgeous’ Himala, 


Sea coasts and in the 
Sanguine Francolin is 
variety. A, ag 


Frequency Modulation. 


‘Francs-Tireurs, an irregular body of French troops 
prominent in the = ar. Also 
organised corps of irregular who 


resinous exudation derived from firs and pines, 
and largely used in pharmacy. 
Franklin, the name given in feudal times to a 
country landowner who was independent of the 
territorial lord, and performed many of the 
minor functions of local government, such as 
as magistrate. 
Freehold, a legal term signifying an estate in fee- 
. simple, or fee-tail, or for life, and to which no 
service to a superior (as in copyhold) attaches. 
dates back to medieval times, if not 
toamore remote period. Itisasecret organisa- 
tion, having lodges for social enjoyment and 
mutual assistance. The Grand of Eng- 
land was established in 1717; that of [reland in 
1730, and that of Scotiand in 1736. Roman 
Catholics are prohibited by Papal ban from 
being masons. 
any stone that can be easily worked 
with tools, the term being generally, however, 
specially applied to fine-grained sandstone. 
Freseo, a painting executed upon plaster wails or 
ce! 5 much in favour for churches and 
public buildings in former times. The work is 
done with prepared pigments. 
water Shrimp, a small crustacean abounding 
in British streams, and feeding on dead fish 
or other decomposing matters. Although of 
shrimp-like form it is not closely related to salt- 
water shrimps. Its generic name is Gammarus. 
A technique of radio 
transmission in which the frequency (instead 
af — amplitude) of the carrier wave is modu- 


Friars, members of certain mendicant orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The four chief orders 
are the Franciscans or Grey Friars, the Dom- 
inicans or Black Friars, the Carmelites or White 
Friars, and the Augustinians (Austin Friars). 
Friday, the 6th day of the week, named after 
FPrigga, the wife of Odin. It is the Mohammedan 
Sabbath, and is a general abstinence day of the 
Roman Catholic Church. According to popular 
ee eager ar Friday was an unlucky day. 


(See Quakers.) 

Frigate, a small, swift war-vessel, generally with 
two decks, and a@ number of guns, 
usually from 80 to 60. Now superseded by the 
armoured cruiser. 
Frigate-Bird, a web-footed bird widely distributed 

over tropical latitudes, and deriving its name 
from its great expanse of wing and forked tail, 
which seem to suggest the shape of a swift 
vessel. It feeds on flying fish mostly, being 
unable to dive. 

@, the scientific family name of a large 
class of birds of the Passeres order, including 
tee ae linnets, grosbeaks, weaver- 

irds, e 


Frisians, an old Teuton race formerly settled on 


lands now covered by the Zuyder Zee. Many 
of them joined in the Anglo-Saxon invasion of 
England, and occupied Mercian territory. 
Fritillary, the name of a large class of British 

butterflies, all of them of beautifu! colours and 
marking. There are seven species, the most 
prized of which is the “‘ Queen of Spain” variety. 
Frog, a familiar amphibian, breathing through 
gills in the earlier (tadpole) part of its existence, 
and through lungs later. It remains three 
months in the tadpole stage. The frog hiber- 
nates in winter at the bottom of the water. 
Frost occurs when the temperature falls to, or 
below, 32° F., which is freezing point. Hoar 

frost is applied to the needles or feather-like 
erystals of ice deposited on the ground, in the 
game manner as dew. Glazed frost is the clear 
icy coating which may be formed as a result of 
rain falling on objects whose temperatures are 
below the freezing point. These layers of ice, 
often rendering roads impassable for traffic, 
damaging overhead power and communication 
systems and endangering aircraft, can also be 
caused by condensation from warm, damp 
winds coming into contact with very cold air 
and‘freezing surfaces. 
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Froth-Hopper or Frog-Hopper. A family of bugs 
(belonging to the insect order Hemiptera) whic 
in the young stage surround themselves with a 
protective mass of froth. These insects, which 
suck the sap of plants, bear a faint resemblance 
to frogs, and the adults possess great leaping 


powers. 

Fucacee, an order of seaweeds of a leathery struc- 
ture, with dark spores underlying the fronds, and 
found both attached to rocks and floating. 
There is a gelatinous kind which is edible, and ~ 
_is commercially valuable as the source of iodine 
and as a manure. 

Fugue. A contrapuntal piece of music in which 
the several ““ voices” take up the theme in turn. 

Fulani, a Mahommedan race inhabiting the 
Sudan, at one time possessing a kingdom in 
Nigeria, sometimes called the Sokoto Empire. 

Puiler’s Earth, a special kind of clay or marl 
possessing highly absorbent qualities, and used 
from ancient times in the “ fulling ’”—that is, 
cleansing and felting—of cloth. It is common 
in certain parts of the south of England, and is 
valued as a skin emollient. 

Fungi, a class of organism, resembling plants, 
which reproduce from spores and Jack the green 
colouring matter chlorophyll. They conse- 
quently have to get their food from organic sub- 
stances, whether as parasites on living plants 
and animals or as saprophytes on dead matter. 
Fungi include moulds, rusts, mildews, smuts, 
mushrooms, etc. Pencillin was produced from a 
mould fungus. Potato blight is a fungus 
disease which caused the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland in 1846. 50,000 different fungi 
are known. (See also Agaric.) 

a term designating holiday-leave 
granted to non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates in the British Army, or home holiday-leave 
given to British officers serving abroad. : 

Fusible-Plug, a safety-plug placed in the skin of a 
steam-boiler, so as to be melted and allow of the 
discharge of the contents when a dangerously 
high temperature is attained. 

Fusil, the old fire-lock gun which superseded the 
match-lock in our army, and was fitted with a 
flint and steel; it was about the length and 
calibre of the musket, but of lighter construction. 

Fusiliers were originally bodies of foot soldiers 

fusils, at a time when archers and pike- 
men still formed the main part of an army. 
There is still a British regiment called the Royal 
Fusiliers. 

Fustian, the name given at various times to 
different kinds of textile fabrics. Originally, 
fustian was made of linen and cotton; later, 
wool was used ; but in recent times the name has 
been mainly applied to a twilled cotton material 
with a nap surface. 

Fustic, a kind of dyewood yielding various shades 
of yellow according to the mordants used. The 
tree grows in India, tropical America, and the 
West Indies. 
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Gabardine, a long, loose, coarse, over-garment, 
worn by men of the common class in the Middle 
Ages, and prescribed by law as the distinctive 
garment of the Jews. 

Gabbatha, the Hebrew term for that part of a 
judgment-hall which was occupied by the 
goyernor or supreme authority, and from which 
he pronounced sentence. Used in John xix. 13 
to designate the place where Pilate sat at 
Christ's trial. 

Gabbro, a kind of igneous rock, often very coarse- 
grained, containing a good deal of plagioclase 
felspar, and monoclinic pyroxene; it may 
occasionally also include biotite, magnetite, 
ilmenite, and hornblende. A gabbro containing 
nickel at Sudbury in Canada is one of the richest 
sources known of that metal. 

Gabbronite, a mineral of foliated structure, mostly 
of a greyish colour, and of the appearance of 
scapolite. It is found in Norway. 

Gaberlunzie, the name given to an old-time class of 
beggar in Scotland, who had licence to ply his 
“ profession ” within a prescribed district. 

Gable, the triangular end of a building, rising above 
the cornice to its apex. ‘The end wall of a slop- 
ing roofed house is called the gable-end; anda 


; Gabrielites, a sect of Anabaptists, founded by 
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gable-window is a window situated in the gable 
or constructed in gable form. 


Gabriel Schelling in Pomerania, a 

Gadfly, a widely distributed family of flies with 
only one pair of wings (Diptera), possessing great 
power of flight. The females are very voracious, 
being able to bite through the skin and suck the 
blood of animals. The males are harmless. 

Gadolinium. An element belonging to the rare- 
earths metals discovered in 1886 by Marignac, 

Gaelic, relating to the Gaels and their language, a 
term now applied only to the Celtic people in- 
habiting the Highlands of Scotland, but formerly 
also to the Celts of Ireland and the Isle of 
Man. 

Gag, a word of modern stage slang referring to 
‘dialogue or expressions other than the author’s 
words, introduced into a play by an actor, and 

usually indulged in by comedians for raising a 
laugh. . 

Gahnite, a grey mineral substance of the spinel 
group, an aluminate of zinc. Also called zinc- 
spinel. Called after Gahn, a Swedish chemist. 

Gaine, a sculptured figure, the upper part of which 
is in natural form and outline, and the lower part 
(except sometimes the feet) is some simple 
architectural feature seeming to envelop the 
body and legs. The gaine was often used in 
ancient Greek and Egyptian architecture. _ 

Galactite, a stone found in Scotland, yielding, 
when moistened and rubbed, a milk-like juice. 
A zeolite intermediate between natrolite and 
mesolite. 

Galago, a sort of lemur, native to Africa, large-eyed, 
in keeping with its nocturnal characteristics, 
Galatians, St. Paul’s Epistle to the, is supposed to 

have been written by the Apostle about A.D. 56. 
It was addressed to the Galatian Churches, 
and, in addition to supporting Paul’s apostolic 

authority, advocated justification by faith. 

Galaxy or Milky Way is the part of the heavens, 
in Milton’s words, ‘powdered with stars.” 
The term galaxy is also used as a name for our 
stellar universe, the huge disk-shaped cloud of 
gas and stars that is turning in space like a great 
wheel, with a diameter of about 100,000 light 
years. The Milky Way is really only a small 
part of this disk, and every star in the galaxy is 
moving round the centre under the gravitational 
control of the whole. The sun and planets lie 
near the edge of the disk, and it takes them 
about 250 million years to travel once round. 
The number of stars that can be seen with the 
unaided eye is just over 2,000, and they all be- 
long to our galaxy. With the large modern 
telescopes many other systems, similar in size 
and weight to our galaxy, have been discovered, 
scattered more or less uniformly through space, 
and the universe is said to include at least 100 
million such galaxies, 

Gale, a high wind now technically defined as one 
of at least Beaufort force 8, Between thirty 
and forty gales a year occur on the north and 
west coasts of the British Isles.and only about 
half of this number in the south-east, At St, 
Ann's Head, Pembroke, the anemometer regis- 
tered a gust of 118 m.p.h. on Jan, 18, 1945, 
which is a record for these islands. Gusts 
exceeding 70 m.p,h. are rarely experienced in 
London. Gale warnings are issued for specified 
areas by the Meteorological Office, the warnings 
taking the form of radio broadcasts and the 
eletion of storm signals at certain points on the 
coast, 

Galena, the mineral, lead sulphide, containing 
over 80 per cent. of lead, of which metal it is the 
most important ore. 

Qalerites, a genus of fossil sea urchins, found in the 
chalk formation. f 

Galidia, a kind of ichneumon (G, elegans) peculiar 
to Madagascar, valuable for its fur, which in 
some varieties is beautifully striped ; it is easily 
tamed, and serviceable as a destroyer of vermin, 

Gall, abnormal vegetable growths, usually the 
result of an egg-deposit on leaves or bark by 
certain small flies called Cecidomyiids. Two 
of the best-known galls of oak are oak-apples 
and bullet-galls, The latter are spherical in 
form and yield tannin, useful for tanning and 
other commercial purposes, \ 

Galleon, the name given to the old three-decked 
Spanish treasure vessels employed in conveying 


the precious minerals from the American 
gaint to Spain. The term is often applied to 
any large, especially stately, sailing vessel. 


Galley, an oar-propelled sea-boat used by ine 


ancient Greeks and Romans for ns 
purposes, manned by slaves. Boats of a similar 
class were used by the French down to the 
— of the 18th century, and manned by - 
convicts. : ‘ 


Gallic Acid, obtained from gall nuts, sumach, tea, 


coffee, and the seeds of the mango, is used in the 
manufacture of inks and as an astringent in 
medicine. It is odourless, has a bitter taste, 
and is mostly of a pale yellow colour, 


allium, a white metal related to aluminium, 


but which can be cut with a knife. It was 
discovered by Boisbaudran in 1875. Long 
before Mendeleeff predicted an element with its 
properties would be found to fill the then 
existing gap in the Periodic Table; this gap 
came immediately below aluminium, so he sug- 
gested the name “‘ eka aluminium ” for it, 


Galloperdix, a kind of partridge, found in the hilly 


regions of India and Ceylon, There are three 
species. 


Gallows, a wooden erection consisting of two posts 


surmounted by a cross-beam, suspended from 
which is a rope used for hanging criminals. 
Sometimes it takes the form of a single project- 
ing wooden beam which serves to carry the rope. 


Gallup Poll, a system, introduced by Dr. Gallup 


of the United States, for testing public opinion 
on topical subjects by taking a test poll on 
questions framed to elicit opinions, 


Galvanised Iron is iron coated with zinc, The 


name comes from the fact that such a coat 
protective against rust could be deposited 
electrolytically. Electrodeposition is some- 
times used, but the cheaper and more common 
process depends on dipping the iron in a bath of 
molten zinc. 


Galvanism, a term, now obsolete, for the branch of 


electricity which deals with electric currents 
produced by chemical action, and named after 
its discoverer, Galvani. 

beson, a protective. garment of leather or 
padded material, reaching from the neck to the 
lmees, worn by soldiers prior to the introduction 
of plate-armour, and also beneath the hauberk. 

boge, a resinous gum obtained from certain 
trees in Siam, Cochin-China, Ceylon, and other 
hot countries, and much used for producing a 
yellow pigment, as well as a strong medicinal il 
purgative. ; 


Game is the term applied to wild animals which are 


protected from -indiscriminate slaughter by 
Game Laws. In the United Kingdom game 
comprehends deer, hares, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, black game, moor game, woodcocks, 
bustards, and certain other birds and animals of 
the chase. Game can only be killed (with few 


in each case are allowed to kill hares and rabbits 


on their land without licence. Game cannot be 


between Dec. 11th and Aug. 10th. In re- 
gard to foxes, stags, and otters, custom and not 
Parliament prescribes a certain law which 
sportsmen rigidly adhere to, The fox-hunting 
season is from Noy, 1st to April 1st; stag- 
hunting, Aug, 12th to Oct, 12th; otter-hunting, 
Apr. to Sept. 


8, or Gambling—i.e., staking money on the 


it depends upon the result of a trial of skill or a 
turn of chance. Gambling has long since been 
illegal in Britain, and no public gaming houses 
have existed here since the early part of the 19th 
century, Gaming is carried on by the sanction. 
of the law at Monte Carlo. A gambling debt 
cannot be recovered at law, but is simply “a_ 
debt of honour.” The Gaming Act, 1854, 
repealed the old Statute of 33 Henry VII. so — 
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far as the prohibition of tennis, bowling, and 
Og ner ah ae gee pene “ar 
The set o es and spaces hich 
music is written. a ati 
Ganga, the pin-tailed sand-grouse, a handsome 
bird mostly found in North-Western Africa. 
Useless minerals associated with metallic 


ores. 

Gannet, a fish-eating bird which dives on its prey 
from a great height, swallowing it under water; 
is found in large numbers off the coast of 


plumage and weighs about 7Ib. Related to the 
cormorants and pelicans. 

Garden Cities in England were founded by 
Ebenezer Howard (1850-1928), and his ideas 
were put forward in his book Tomorrow—A 
Peaceful Path to Real Reform (later re-issued as 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow). New towns should 
be so placed and planned as to get the best of 
town and country life, an adaptation of the 
model villages of certain industrial philan- 
thropists such as Salt, Richardson, Cadbury, 
Leverhulme, and others. The Garden City 
Association (later the Town and Coyntry 
Planning Association) was formed in 1899, and 
the first garden city was begun at Letchworth 
in 1904 and successfully established, Welwyn 
Garden City was also Howard's foundation, 


in New Guinea. 

Gargantua, the ciant hero of Rabelais’ satire, of 

_ immense eating and drinking capacity, sym- 
bolical of an antagonistic ideal of the greed of 
the Church. 

Gargoyle, a projecting spout for carrying off water 
from the roof gutter of a building. Gargoyles 
are only found in old structures, modern water- 
pipe systems having rendered them unnecessary. 
In Gothic architecture they were turned to 
architectural account and made to take all kinds 
of grotesque forms—grinning goblins, hideous 
monsters, dragons, and so forth. 

Garial or Gavial, the crocodile of the Ganges, 

: feeding chiefly on fish. It has a long snout, and 
its overall length may exceed 20 ft. 

a kind of blouse-jacket formerly a good 
deal worn by women, and so styled because of its 
resemblance to the shirts worn by the Italian 
patriot and his soldiery. 

Garlic, a bulbous plant of the same genus as the 
onion and the leek, and a favourite condiment 
among the people of Southern Europe. It 
possesses a very strong odour and pungent 
taste and its culinary use is agelong. 

Garner, a granary, or store-house, for corn. 

Garnet, a group of minerals; chemically they 
are orthosilicates of the metals calcium, mag- 
nesium, titanium. Garnets can be coloured 
yellow, brown, black, green, or red; the blood- 
red garnet is an important gemstone. 

Garnishee, a person who has received legal notice 
not to pay away sequestrated moneys owing by 
him to a third party. 

Garrison, a body of soldiery stationed in a fortified 
place to defend it against a foe, or to keep the 
surrounding population in subjection ; also such 

‘ a fort, manned with troops, guns, ctc. 

Garrot, the name of a species of wild duck, widely 

' distributed over the Arctic regions and a winter 

visitant to the northern parts of Britain. It is 
distinguished by having a large white spot in 
front of each eye on a dark ground. 

Garrotte, a method of strangulation used as 
capital punishment in Spain, and consisting of a 
collar which is compressed by a screw that causes 
death by piercing the spinal marrow. Garroting 
was also applied to a system of highway rob- 
bery common in England in 1862-63, the 
assailants seizing their victims from behind, 
and by a sudden compression of the windpipe 
disabling them until the robbery was completed. 

Garter, Order of the. Was established by Edward 

+ “TIT, about 1349 and is the premier order of 

_ knighthood in Great Britain. Originally it was 
a military order, but is now bestowed on royal 

representatives of the 

British peerage. H.M. the Queen (1936), H.M. 

Queen Mary (1910), H.M. The Queen of the 


— 
- 


Netherlands (1944) and H.R.H. The Princess 
Elizabeth (1947) are Ladies of the Garter. 
The traditional story of the origin of this 
order is well known. Edward III. is said to 
have picked up a garter dropped by the Countess 
of Salisbury at a ball, when his Majesty put it 
round his own knee with the remark, “Honi 
soit qui mal y pense.” The insignia of the 
order are blue and gold worn on the left leg 


the latter are of great magnificence. (Se 
Knighthood.) pis 

Gas is an elastic fluid substance, the molecules of 
which are in constant motion, and exerting 
pressure. The technique whereby gases are 
liquefied depends on increasing pressure and 
diminishing temperature. Each gas has a critical 
point; unless the temperature is brought down 
to this point no amount of pressure will bring 
about liquefaction. Last gas to be liquefied 
was helium (1908), which boils at — 269° C. (See 
Gas Laws, p. 746.) 

Gas from Coal for lighting and heating purposes 
is obtained from bituminous coal. Such a gas 
was produced and used for illuminating purposes 
by William Murdoch towards the end of the 
18th century in Birmingham, and about 1807 
the illuminant was introduced in London, one 
side of Pall Mall being lighted with it. It soon 
supplanted oil and candles for outdoor and in- 
door lighting, and is still, in spite of the advances 
of electric light, a common illuminant, its 
power having been greatly increased by the 
incandescent burner. It is widely used for 
space heating and cooking. (See Underground 
Gasification.) 

Gas Turbine. This kind of engine has recently 
become a competitor of the internal-combustion 
engine. Mechanical movement is produced by 
a jet of gas impinging on a turbine wheel, Gas 
turbines are being used in aeroplanes, loco- 
motives, and ships. These engines are mech- 
anically simple compared with internal 
combustion engines, and require less main- 
tenance. 

Gastropoda, a class of molluscs which includes 
all such as possess a univalve shell—snails 
whelks, limpets, etc. 

Gate House, a structure built over and flanking a 
gateway, and common in ancient times at the 
more important entrances of a city, castle, 
monastery, abbey, or college. The Gate House 
of Westminster, built in 1370, was used as a 
prison. This was demolished in 1776, but one 
of its walls remained until 1836. 

Gauchos are South Americans of Spanish descent, 
and of a wild and fearless disposition. They are 
mostly employed in the management of cattle, 
and are noted for their skill in the saddle, and 
for their lasso throwing. Their numbers grow 
less from year to year, and as the Pampas comes 
more under modern European control their 
existence as a distinct class will gradually 
dwindle away. 

Gauge, a standard dimension or measurement, 
applied in various branches of construction. 
Thus, the Standard Railway Gauge is 4 ft. 
8+ in. in the United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Canada, France, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Egypt, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, 
Hungary, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. 
In India, Ceylon, and Spain the gauge is 5 ft. 6 
in. In Soviet Russia and Finland, 5 ft., Ireland, 
5 ft. 3 in. Narrow railway gauges of different 
standards are in use on very steep inclines in 
yarious countries. Other standard gauges 
are fixed in building, gun-boring, and other 
operations. 

Gauls were inhabitants of ancient Gaul, the 
country which comprised what is now France, 
Belgium, and parts of the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. 

Gault, 2 stratum of blue clay between the Lower 
Greensand and the Chalk. A typical section of 
the Gault can be seen at Folkestone. 

Gauntlet, a giove of armour, worn in the 12th and 
13th centuries as a sort of mitten, and attached 
to the sleeve of the hauberk. In the 14th 
century gauntlets were made of mail, and later 
of hammered steel with separated and jointed 


fingers. 
Gauze, a thin, transparent material made of silk 
combined with cotton, linen, or hemp, and plain 
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or figured. There are also gauzes of flannel, 
lace, ribbon, and wire.. 

Gavel, enough grain in the straw to form a sheaf, 
into which it is converted by binding. 

Gavelkind, an old English custom of land tenure 
in Kent and other places in England, whereby on 
the death, intestate, of a property owner, his 
property is divided equally amongst his children 
and not according to the law of primogeniture. 
It was abolished by the Law of Property Act, 
1922, and the Administration of Estates Act, 
192 


5. 

Gayal, a kind of wild ox about the size of an 
English bull. A native of Hastern India, and 
easily domesticated. ‘ 

Gaydiang, a junk-like Annamese vessel, with two 
or three masts and triangular sails, 
cargo from Cambodia to the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Gazelle, an animal of the antelope family, of small 
and delicate shape, with large eyes and short 
cylindrical horns. It is of a fawn colour, a 
native of North Africa, and easily domesticated. 

Gecko, the name of a family of lurid-hued lizards 
common in or near the tropics. They are of 
nocturnal habits and feed on insects, and though 
by some accounted venomous,they are harmless. 

Geez, a Semitic or Arabic dialect, or language- 
variant, surviving in the ecclesiastical literature 
and speech of Abyssinia, mostly superseded by 
the Amharic. 

Geiger Counter, The instrument most commonly 
used for making radioactive measurements. , 
Geissler’s Tubes, invented by Geissler, contain 
rarified gases (at about +4; atmosphere pressure), 
and when an electric discharge passes through 

them the gases glow brightly. 

Gelada, the name of an Abyssinian baboon, pos- { 
sessing a large mane and long tufted tial. It is 
of a dark brown colour, and is closely allied to 
Hamadryas. 

Gelaleean Era, an era introduced by and named 
after Gelal-u-Din, Sultan of Khorassan, and 

- . _ commencing March 4th, a.p, 1079, 

Gslatine, a transparent, tasteless, organic substance 
obtained from animal membranes, bones, ten- 
dons, etc., by boiling in water. It is of various 

inds, according to the substance used in 
making it. Isinglass,the purest form of it,is made 
from air-bladders and other membranes of fish, 
while the coarser kind—glue—is made from 
hoofs, skin, hides, etc. Its constituents are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and- nitrogen. 
Gelatine is applied to an immense variety of 
purposes, from the making of food jellies to 
photographic materials, 
, one of the signs of the Zodiac lying east of 
Taurus and containing numerous stars, only 
two of which—Castor, the upper and brighter 
' one, and Pollux, the lower one—are visible to 
the naked eye. The stars are named after twin 
divinities of classical mythology, 

Gemsbok, a large South African antelope, with 
long straight horns and tufted tail, Light fawn 
in colour, it has a black streak across its face, 
and is very fleet of foot. 

Gems are precious stones cut and polished for 
wearing as jewellery. 

Gender, a distinction made in grammar between 
words to indicate the sex or lack of sex of the 
objects denoted by these words. While there 
are but two sexes, there are in some languages, 
like English and German, three genders : 
masculine, feminine, and neuter, In English, 
as a rule, words denoting inanimate objects are 
neuter gender (exceptions: sun (masculine), 
ship, engine (feminine), ete.), while in German’ 
inanimate objects, besides being neuter, may be 
masculine or feminine gender, In French the 
neuter gender does not exist. 

Genealogy is the science of family descent, treat- 
ing of ancestors and their descendants in various 
branches in the natural order of succession, 
Pedigrees of the principal families in Great 
Britain are recorded at Heralds’ College, 

General, a military title next in rank to that of 
Field-Marshal, the highest. officer in the army, 
Rai below full General are Lieutenant. 

General, Major-General, and Brigadier. 

* Generation, the average lifetime of persons who 
live beyond infancy is reckoned at about 30 
years. The average of all who are born does not 
amount to more than 17 years. { 

Generation, Spontaneous. (See Abiogenesis.) 
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Genesis, the first book of I 
piled in the 5th century B.0., which carries the 
scriptural narrative from the Creation to the — 
death of Joseph. The stories of the Creation, 
Garden of oat _— ome oe abrete ; 
largely deriv m ylonian mythology; 
the conditions described around the figures of 
Abraham, . Jacob, and Joseph have a 
genuine historical basis. : 

Genet, one of the smaller carnivorous animals, 
about the size of a cat, but with longer tail 
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the Pentateuch, com- 


and spotted body. It is a native of Southern — 


Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia, and is 
valued for its fine soft fur, and also for a per- 
fume it produces. = 

Genetics, the science of heredity. 

Geneva Convention, an agreement made by the 
European Powers at Geneva in 1864, establish- — 
ing humane regulations regarding the treatment 
of the sick and wounded in war and the status 
of those who minister to them. All persons, 
hospitals, hospital ships are required to display 
the Geneva cross—a red cross on a white ground. 
A second conference held at Geneva in 1868 
drew up a supplementary agreement. An 
important result of this Convention was the 
establishment of the Red Cross Society in 1870. 

Genii, fabulous beings, regarded by the Arabs as 
between mankind and the angels, capable of 
becoming invisible at will, or assuming any 
shape. 
Ae pe Pilgrimage as claiming to be of 

as in as claiming 
the pure stock of Abraham, by reason of their 
not having “taken strange wives.” 

Genouillieres, ancient metal caps for covering the 
Imees of an armed man; an example may be 
seen on the Black Prince’s monument in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. n 

Genre, an art term used to describe a style of 
painting which deals with subjects of homely 
life, but also applied in France in connection 
with other kinds of paintings as genre du pay- 

sage (landscape painting), genre historique 
(historical painting), ete. 

Gens, a group term used by the ancient Romans 
to designate the kindred or connections of any 
particular family, but only used in regard to the 
members of a noble family, The modern word 
clan most nearly corresponds with gens, 

Genthite, a silicate of nickel and magnesium, found 
in stalactite formation in certain parts of 
Pennsylvania, and named after its discoverer, 
Dr. Genth, 

yest the name for a species of plants of the 


ma genus. Gentian root is used in 
pharmacy. 
Gentian Root, the dried root of the Gentiana lutea, 


much used in pharmacy asa tonic. The plant 


bears clusters of mostly blue flowers, and the 


most valuable species commercially are those 
of central and southern Europe. 

Gentile, a term used in the Scriptures to designate 
any person who is not a Jew, 

Gentleman-at-Arms, one of a company of military 
esquires forming the sovereign’s bodyguard. 
They number in England some 40 gentlemen 
and 6 officers, and their duty is to attend the 
King on all special occasions. 

Genus, a term applied in biology to designate any 
kind, sort, or class of species, 

Geochemistry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with the composition of the earth and the — 
chemical actions which have proceeded and are 
proceeding in it, 
odesy, the science of calculating the configura- 
tion and extent of the earth’s surface, and 
determining exact geographical positions and 
directions, with variations of gravity, ete. 

d-surveying is a branch of geodesy, 

Geography, the science which describes the earth’s’ 
surface, its 
tribution of the various animals and plants upon : 

. It is usual to divide the subject into two 
main branches—physical geography, which — 
deals with the composition of the earth’s surface 
and the distribution of its living Occupants, 
animate and inanimate; 
graphy, which deals with 
governments of the earth. : 

Geology, the science which deals with the con- 
dition and structure of the earth 


» and the evi- 
dence afforded of ancient forms of life. ‘The . 


. 


mr) 
- 


ll 


ae. sect of Jews spoken of by — 


physical peculiarities, and the dis- _ 


and political geo- 
the tribes, peoples, and 
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. me 
classified in the following , Giants, men of abnormal stature and bulk, have 
_ been met with in all ages, but it may be doubted 
whether ever any actual race of giants bas 
existed, except in mythological fable, ts 
Gibbet, a kind of wooden gallows with a projecting 
arm from which in former times criminals were 
Gibbon, Spee a yn ane “Ee ainly in 
m, the name of a long-armed ape mainly in- 
habiting S.E. Asia. It is without tail, and 
possesses the power of very rapid movement 
among the trees of the forests. 
es were members of a religious order 
founded by St. Gilbert in the 12th century, 
which did not spread beyond land. The 
order included both men and women who lived 
in double houses which had no communication. 
The habit was black, covered witha white cloak. 
Gimp,,a narrow trimming of worsted or silk cord, 


\ 


@ succession of 
decrease at an equal ratio—as 3, 9, 27; or 64, 


6.4 4 

‘ is the branch of mathematics which 
_ demonstrates the properties of figures, and the 

distances of points of space from each other by 
_ means of deductions. It is a science of reason 
_ from fundamental axioms, and was perfected 
_ by Euclid about 300 B.c. The books of Euclid 
_ contain a full elucidation of the science, though 


supplemented in modern times by Descartes, 
Newton, and Carnot. 3 
ies, the term applied to the branches of 
— which are concerned with the earth a 
; Meteorology, atmospheric 
a, seismology 


ree and 
First issued in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Silver, an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, 


- and used in the manufacture of table-ware, such 


as spoons, forks, etc. 
A silver-white hard brittle metallic 


Germanium. 
4 ‘element chemically related to silicon and tin. 


Discovered by Winkler in 1886. Its richest 
_ore is germanite containing 6 per cent. of the 
metal. Coal is also a relatively rich source. 


Gesta Romanorum, a Latin collection of stories 


published in the Middle Ages, and of unknown 
origin. .It was used by our earlier writers, 
who found many romantic incidents and 
Jegends which they were able to turn to good 


_ account. The collection circulated over Europe, 


_ and is believed to have been written by a monk, 


Pierre Bercheur, of the convent of St. Eloi, 


Paris. 
Gestation, the carrying of young in animals during 


eee. varies considerably in its length. 
the case of an elephant, the period is 21 
months; a camel, 12 months; a cow, 9 months ; 
@ cat, 8 weeks: a horse, 48 weeks; a dog, 9 
weeks; and a pig, 16 weeks. Hens “sit” for 
21 days; geese, 30; swans, 42; turkeys, 28. 
A pigeon “ sits ” only 14 days. 

: , & secluded spot on the side of the 
Mount of Olives, half a mile from Jerusalem, 
gaid to be the scene of Christ’s Agony in the 


| Garden. 
)Gevsers, hot springs of volcanic origination and 


‘action, are remarkable for the fact that they 
‘throw out huge streams of boiling water _in- 
stead of lava as in the case of a volcano. The 
most famous geysers are those of Iceland, which 
number over a hundred, the principal one having 
an opening 70 feet in diameter and discharging 
-. a.column of water to a height of 200 feet. There 

are also geysers in the Yellowstone region of 
America, and some in New Zealand. Also a 
device now in common domestic use for heating 


- running water quickly by gas or electricity. 


|@hat, a river landing-place or stairway in India : 


| 


a passage, or gateway. “ Ghaut,” another form 
of the word, means a mountain pass in the 
Mahratta tongue. 

a kind of butter much used in the East 
Indies and made from coagulated milk. It will 
keep sweet for a long time when properly 
prepared. 3 

thetto, the name given to the quarter in any city 
or {own where Jews were formerly compelled to 
live, shut off by gates from the rest of the city. 
Not only were the quarters usually allocated 
badly situated, but the Jews had to pay a tax 
for the privilege of living there. 


female is concealed. 


Giambeaux, metal armour for the legs and shins, | 


1 by the warriors of Richard iL.’s reign. 


Jargely used for edging to gowns, draperies, etc. 

Gimp-Mac! . & narrow-warp loom designed to 
catch the woof and form loops or patterns, the 
gimp-cords of variant sizes being carried by 
_independent needles or shuttles. 

Gin, a well-known spirit distilled from malt or 
barley and flavoured with juniper-berries. — The 
purest gin is the Holland variety, produced 
mainly at Schiedam. English gin is less pure, 
often containing flavouring substances that 
detract from the quality. of the spirit. Gin is 
frequently recommended as beneficial in urinary 
_troubles. 

Ginger is obtained from a reed-like perennial plant 
grown in tropical countries. There are two 
varieties, black ginger and grey ginger. 
former is obtained by peeling and drying the 
root, the latter by scalding and drying. Ginger 
is largely used asacondiment. — 

Gingham, an ordinary kind of cotton fabric, dyed, 
plain, or figured, which received its name from 
being originally manufactured in Guingamp in 
Brittany. 

Gipsies are a nomadic race, supposed to be de- 
scended from some East Indian tribe, Their 
language, Romany, is certainly a Hindi dialect 

mixed with other tongues. They are spread 
over many parts of the world, but are most com-~- 
mon in Europe, having appeared in the Kastern 
porticns of the Continent about the 14th cen- 
tury, finding their way to England at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. They give evidence 
of their Eastern origin in their dark skins, large 
black eyes, black hair, and pearly white teetb. 
They are born wanderers, and pass from place 
to place following certain small occupations 
such as tinkering, basket-making, and the like, 
while some of the men are clever as horse- 
—. and some of the women pose as fortune- 

ers. é 

Giraffe, the tallest of existent animals, reaching a 
height of’from 18 to 20 feet when full grown. 
Its sloping back and elongated neck seem to be 
the natural evolution of an animal that has to 
feed on the branches of trees. It is a native of 
Africa, is of a light fawn colour marked with 
darker spots, and has a prehensile tongue. 

Giralda, a beautiful and remarkable example of 
Arabian art, erected in 1195 at Seville, still in 
existence. Minarets similar to the Giralda 
are to be found at Morocco, Tunis, and Tetuan. 

Girandole, a branching chandelier, or swing- 
armed candelabrum. 

Girasol, a mineral of the opal variety. Of a 
bluish-white colour, with a red reflection under a 
bright light, 

Girl Guides, founded by the late Lord Baden 
Powell in 1910, as a parallel movement to the 
Boy Scouts. Incorporated in 1915 and granted 
@ Royal Charter in 1923, the movement spread 
rapidly throughout the world. It gives girls 
between the ages of 74 and 21 a training in 
citizenship and leadership, with special emphasis 
on homecraft subjects and outdoor activities 
such as camping. World Chief Guide: Lady 
Baden Powell. 

Girondins or Girondists, one of the prominent 
parties of the early period of the first French 
Revolution. They were moderate, and up to 
1792 were a strong party. Their first leaders 
were from the department of Gironde, hence 
their name. With the Reign of Terror their 
influence came to an end, Robespierre and his 
party overthrew them, most of them being sent 
to the guillotine. 
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Glacial Epoch or Ice Age. 
the earliest in pre-Cambrian times, 600-700 


period, when an ice-sheet covered northern N. 
America and northern Europe. From the 
evidence of fossils world climates appear to 
have been temperate during the ‘inter-glacial 


periods. 
Glaciers form in the higher Alpine ranges, and are 
ense consolidated masses of snow, which 
are gradually impelled by their own force down 
» the mountain-sides until they reach a point 
where the temperature causes them to melt, and 
they run off in streams. From such glaciers the 
five great rivers, the Rhine, the Po, the Rhone, 
the Inn, and the Adige, have their source. The 
longest of the Swiss Glaciers is the Gross 
Aletsch, which sometimes extends over 10 miles, 
Some of the glaciers of the Himalayas are four 
times as long. The Muir in Alaska is of 
enormous magnitude, and that of Justeldals 
Brae in Norway is the largest in Europe, 

Glacier-valley, a vale, the essential factor in the 

formation of which has been glacial action. 

Glacis, a sloping bank of fortification forming a 

parapet to the covered way, and serving to 
expose besiegers to the line of fire. 

Glade, an open space in a forest. 

Gladiators were professional athletes and com- 
‘batants in ancient Rome, contesting with each 
other or with wild beasts. At first they were 
drawn from the slave and prisoner classes ex- 
clusively, but so much were the successful gladi- 
ators held in esteem that men came to make a 
. profession of athletics, and gladiatorial training 
schools were established. When a gladiator 
was vanquished without being killed in combat, 
it was left with the spectators to decide his fate, 
death being voted by holding the hands out 
with the thumb turned inward, and life by put- 
ting forth the hands with the thumb extended. 
Gladiatorial shows were the chief public displays 
in Rome from the 8rd to the 4th centuries a.p. 

Glands are secretory organs whereby certain 
natural matters, such as urine, milk, bile, saliva, 
sweat, tears, etc,, are drawn from or distributed 
over the system. Such of the matters as under- 
go rapid glandular expulsion, as urine, etc., are 
termed excretions, while such as are utilised in 
promoting the performance of the functions of 
digestion or milk-production are called secre- 
tions, Glands are composed of numberless 
minute secreting cells, arranged in simple or 
compound vesicles. (See also ‘* Medical 
Section.”’) 

Glasgow University, founded by Pope Nicholas V. 
in 1451, had a new charter granted to it in 1577 
by James VI. of Scotland, and in 1858 and 1899 
was remodelled by the Universities (Scotland) 
Acts. It has usually about 5,000 students, 
including women. 

Glass, a substance obtained from the fusion of 
silica (sand) with various bases, and is more or 
less transparent. There are numerous kinds of 
glass, but they group themselves under one or 
other of the following classifications :—Flint 
glass or crystal, whose components are potash, 
silica, and oxide of lead; window glass, made 
from soda, lime, and silica; Bohemian glass, 
containing potash, lime, and silica; and bottle 
glass, composed of soda, lime, alumina, silica, 
and oxide of iron. Heat-proof glasses used 
for making cooking utensils contain boron, 
Glass was made by the Pheenicians, and was 
familiar in ancient Egypt. The Egyptians 
introduced it into Rome. In the Middle Ages 
Venice was famed for its glass manufactures, 
but after the 17th century Bohemia acquired 
pre-eminence in the same style of the industry. 
Window glass was not used in this country 
until about the 7th century. 

Glass-Snake, a legless lizard, with a long, sinuous 
tail, which has the faculty of regrowth if brolken 
off. Four species are known; in 8.E. Europe, 
S.-W. Asia, Indo-China, and N. America, 
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Girton College, founded at Hitchin in 1869, and 
removed to. ead pete Low of. the 
leading English university colleges for women. 
ch It is known from the 
evidence of the rocks that there have been three 
major glacial periods in the geological history 
of the earth, separated by long periods of time : 


million years ago, the second in late Palwozoic’ 
times, 250 million years ago (in the southern 
hemisphere), and the third in the Pleistocene 
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Attains a length of about 2 feet, and its main: 
_ colouring is green, with black and yellow: 


Glauconite. A green mineral, chemically a: 
hydrated silicate of potassium and iron. 
Commonly found in sands (hence these rocks: 
are known as “* greensands ”’) and sandstones, 

Glaucus is a curious genus of sea slugs (Nudi-- 
branchs) often called the Sea Lizard. It is: 
without shell and has a soft body, with horny: 
mouth and four tentacles. It is a native of the: 
Shae saps pe and is not more than 1% inches: 
in length. 

Glee, an unaccompanied piece for three or more : 
voices. Glee-singing was popular in England | 
during the 18th and early 19th centuries and | 
glee-clubs are still in existence. 

Glencoe, of, occurred on February 13,, 
1692. The victims were the Macdonald clan, , 
who had failed to take the oath of allegiance to: 
William IIT. The chief and thirty-seven of his : 
clan were butchered at the instigation of ' 
Dalrymple. A clamour arose, William was | 
forced to grant a commission of inquiry and, as. 
a result, in 1695 Dalrymple resigned his office, 

Gliding is a form of engineless flight which is being - 
enthusiastically practised on the Continent, in 
America, Australia, and in this country. Two 
Germans, Kronfeld and Magersuppe, have 
brilliantly demonstrated the possibilities of the 
modern high-efficiency glider or sail-plane and 

. the two Germans Bédecke and Zander remained 
in the air for 50} hours (December 11, 1938), 
The present distance record (205 miles) for the 
British Isles was made by P. A. Wills in the same 
year. is possible by using the energy 
of the air currents, and experiments are now 
being pursued to discover how a glider may 
be kept in the air over flat land surfaces where — 
there are no favourable air currents. Towed 
gliders were used to transport men and Inilitary — 
equipment in the second world war. : 

Globigerina, an oceanic unicellular animalcule with : 
a perforated shell, and occurring in certain parts — 
of the Atlantic in such vast numbers as to form — 
a bed of chalk ooze with their empty shells, 

Glockenspiel, an instrument composed of metal — 
bars each of which is tuned to a note. The 
bars are struck by hand-hammers and give 
forth chiming sounds. 

Gloria in Excelsis (‘Glory to God in the high- 
est ’’) is the opening of the Latin hymn adapted 

from Luke ii. 4, and the most prominent hymn 

of the ecclesiastical rites in the Christian — 
urgi I 


lit es, 

Gloria Patri, the lesser Doxolo » With which 
chants are generally concluded in the English 
Church service—‘ Glory be to the Father, and — 
to the Son,” 

Gloriosa, a genus of gorgeous flowering climbers — 
growing in the ayas and Senegambia, 
lanceolate of leaf, with clinging tendrils and 
pee red or yellow bloom; is of the Lily — 
amily. 

Glory or Brocken-spectre is the series of coloured 
rings which an observer sees around the shadow 
of his own head as cast upon a bank of mist or 
thin cloud, This diffraction effect is produced — 
by the scattering of light by the directly illumi-_ 
nated water droplets. 3 

loss, an explanatory statement or marginal note, — 
often found in ancient manuscripts, and ig 
sometimes more valuable than the text'to which t 
it refers, k 

Glove-Money, an extraordinary reward paid to — 
Officers of courts, and fees given to clerks of 
assize and judges’ attendants by a County — 
Sheriff when no offenders were left for execu-_ 
tion; the white gloves presented to justices — 
when there is a maiden session are a survival of 
this old legal usage. 

Gloves are coverings for the 
sheath for each finger, 
variety of materials, 
use in England before the 13th century, and — 
were not manufactured in this country until — 
the next century. 
Glovers’ Company in 1464, 
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* masses. It is a favourite specific in cases of 


Glue, a gelatinous substance obtained by boiling 
Gluten, a protein present in flour or wheat and 
Giutton or Wolverine, the biggest animal of the 


Giyptoden, an extinct species of gigantic 


Gnostics were an early Christian sect prominent 


Gnu, an animal of the antelope family, combining 


Goa Ball, a peculiar and powerful drug, scented 


Goat-Moth, a large motb of the Zenzeride family, 


Goats are horned ruminant quadrupeds, indigen- 


Serene ama iets Ske % larva theonetanh her 


or Beryllium, is a white metal pre- 

pared from beryl, and found also in the emerald 

and other rare minerals. Most of the salts of 

this metal have a sweet taste, hence 
Dextrose or Grape 


, trine, 
cellulose, etc., by the action of reagents. 
also occurs in many plants, fruits, and honey. 
For brewing purposes glucose is prepared by the 
conversion of starch by sulphuric acid. Malt 
also converts starch into glucose. 


and chemically treating hides, hoofs, etc. 


other grains. 


weasel order, inhabits the northernmost parts of 
Europe and America. In build it resembles the 
bear, and is rather larger than a r. Its 
fur is of a brown-black hue, but coarse; the 
animal has great strength, and is remarkable for 


its voracity. 
or Glycerol, occurs in natural fats com- 
bined with fatty acids, and is obtained by de- 
composing those substances with alkalies or 
by superheated steam. It is colourless and oily 
and sweet, and is put to a variety of commercial 
uses, being widely utilised for medicaments, for 
lubricating purposes, and in the manufacture of 
nitro-glycerine. 
a carbohydrate 


or Animal Starch, 
which is found in the liver. It is convertible 
into glucose. 
armadillo, 
fossil remains of which have been discovered in 
8. America. It was some 9 feet long, carried 
a huge tortoise-like shell, and had fluted teeth. 


Gnat. (See Mosquito.) 
Gneiss, a metamorphic rock containing quartz, 
felspar, and mica. It is banded, the light- 


eoloured minerals being concentrated apart from 
the dark minerals. 

dwarf supernatural beings, popularly 
supposed to exercise protective powers over 
mines and minerals. 


from the ist to the 6th century. They held 
that Christ was of divine origin, but they re- 
jected the literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures; contending that God was unknown and 
beyond man’s comprehension, and that know- 
ledge rather than faith was the passport to 
Heaven. 


the characteristics of the buffalo in its head and 
horns, the ass in its neck and mane, and the 
horse in its long and bushy tail. There are two 
species, the common and the brindled, and they 
are about the size of an ass. They abound in 
Africa and congregate in herds. 


with musk, and sold in India in egg-shaped 


fever and certain skin diseases, but its precise 
* composition is kept secret. 


common in Britain, evil-smelling, and very de- 
structive in the larval stage to trees of the poplar 
and willow genus, into the wood of which the 
caterpillar bores during its three years’ period of 
development. 


ous to the Eastern Hemisphere, but now domes- 
ticated in all parts of the world. Though allied 
to the sheep, they are a much hardier and more 
active animal. The male has a tuft of hair 
under the chin. Many species, including those 
of Cashmere and Angora, are valuable for their 
hair, which is used for fine textile fabrics. The 
milk of the goat is nutritive and medicinal, and 
goat-skins are in good demand for leather for 
gloves, shoes, etc. 


Goatsucker is the popular name of the night-jar, 


Gobelin 


and the bird was so called from the now ex- 

ploded tradition that it was in the habit of suck- 
-jing goats. It is a regular summer visitor to 

this country, and lays its eggs on the ground. 
Tapestry was 0) ted by a family of 
dyers named Gobelin in the 15th century in 
Paris. The Gobelin establishment, which pro- 
duced this beautiful tapestry, made of silk and 
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wool, or silk and cotton, was taken over by the 
Ser aes Poe wale ne 
n nch national fac or 
that, clags of fabric. prot 
A name of a well-known and widely dis- 
tributed fish, of many species, some of which 
are common along the British coasts. The 
ventral fins of the Black Goby form a hollow 
dise, whereby the fish can cling to the rocks or 
other external objects. 

God is the term by which the idea of the one 
Supreme Being is expressed. The conceptions 
of God vary with different religions and different 
countries. Theism regards God as a personal 
being, and the author and ruler of the universe ; 
Pantheism identifies God with the universe and 
not as a personal being. 

Goethite. A mineral; chemically, a hydroxide of 
iron. Colour: yellow, brown, red, or nearly 
black. It occurs in association with hematite 
and limonite. 

Gog and Magog, two legendary British giants, sup- 
posed to be the last of the offspring of certain 
wicked daughters of the Emperor Diocletian 
and a band of demons. Gog and Magog, the 
story goes, were brought captive to the London 
palace of Brute, and there kept in chains. 
Effigies of these giants existed in the Guildhall 
prior to, and were destroyed in, the Great Fire. 
A fresh pair, 14 feet high, were carved by 
Richard Saunders in 1708, and it was for a long 
time the custom to carry them around in the 
Lord Mayor’s procession. They were destroyed 
by incendiary bombs in the air-raids of the 
second world war. New figures, slightly 
smaller, carved in wood, are to replace them. 

Gold. The greatest amount of gold is obtained 
by treating gold-bearing quartz by. the cyanide 
process. The gold is dissolved out by cyanide 
solution, which is then run into long boxes 
filled with zinc shavings when the gold is 
precipitated as a black slime. This is melted 
with an oxidising agent which removes the zinc. 

Gold-Beaters’ Skin is the outside membrane of 
the large intestine of the ox, specially prepared 
and used by gold-beaters for placing between 
the leaves of gold while they beat them. This 
merabrane is of great tenacity, and gets beaten 
to such extreme thinness that it is used to put 
on cuts and bruises. 

Gold Standard, a system whereby bank notes are 
changeable into gold at a fixed rate at any 
time. Until the first world war North America 
and most countries of Europe adopted this 
system, that is to say, they were “ on the gold 
standard.” It was generally suspended during 
that war (not by the United States). Britain 
returned to the Gold Standard in 1925, but like 
some other countries, found it impossible to 
remain and came off the Gold Standard in 1931. 

Golden Age of the classical mythology was the age 
of peace and innocence and patriarchal years. 

Golden Legend, the title of a famous history of the 
Saints, compiled by Jacobus de Voragine, a 
Dominican monk, in the 13th century, trans- 
lated and published by Caxton in 1483. 

Golden Number, the number of any year in the 
metonic cycle of 19 years, deriving its name 
from the fact that in the old calendars it was 
always printed in gold. It is found by adding 
1 to the number of the year A.D. and dividing 
by 19, the remainder being the Golden Number ; 
or, if no remainder, the Golden Number is 19. 
The only use to which the Golden Number is 
put now is making ecclesiastical calculations for 
determining movable feasts. 

Golden Rose, the Pope’s rose of wrought gold 
blessed and sent from time to time to the church 
or community his Holiness selects to honour. 

Goldsmith’s Company, one of the richest London 
City Companies, and the official assayers of gold 
and silver, invested with the power of “ hall- 
marking” the quality of objects made from 
these metals. Its first charter was granted in 


1327. 

Gondola, the old regulation black boats so com- 
mon on the canals of Venice, propelled by a 
gondolier with one oar who stands at the stern, 
his passengers being accommodated in a covered 
space in the centre, 

Gonfalon, the pennon affixed to a lance, spear, or 
standard, consisting usually of two or three 
streamers, and made to turn like a weather-cock. 
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Goniometer, an instrument for measuring the 


_ angles between the faces of a crystal. 


Good Templars, a temperance organisation estab- 
lished in England in 1868, but existing some 
years earlier in America, It has a very exten- 
sive membership in this country, and its head- 


quarters are at Birmingham. 


Gophers. Rodent mammals. The pocket gophers 
are stout-bodied burrowers common in the 
U.S.A. The slender burrowing gophers, also 
called “ ground squirrels,” occur in central and 
western U.S.A. The sisel or suslik is a related 
European species. They are a great pest 


among grain crops, 


Gordon Riots of 1780 were an anti-popery agitation 
fomented by Lord George Gordon. Called also 


** No-Popery Riots.” 


Gorilla, the largest of the anthropoid apes, found 
in the forests of Equatorial Africa, and at 


maturity standing from 4 to 5 feet high, 


Goshawk or Goose-Hawk, a bird of prey of the 
falcon family. Being rather slow and weak in 
flight, it is trained by falconers for catching 
hares, rabbits, etc. It is only occasionally 
seen wild in Britain, but is common in southern 


Europe and Asia. 


_ Gospels are those portions of the New Testament 


which deal with the life, death, resurrection, 
and teachings of Christ, They are the gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and the 

it three are 


of their general unity of narrative, That of 


John is of somewhat wider scope, and gives in 
addition to the story of the Passion an account 


ship of Alaric (and then known as the Visigoths) 
they sacked Rome in 410, but by the 8th 
century they became merged in the Spanish 
race, There were Ostrogoths (astern Goths) 
and Visigoths (an offshoot of the Ostrogoths), 
Gourd Family or Qucurbitacers. This family of 
about 650 species of flowering plants includes 
_ the gourds, pumpkins, cantaloupes, cucumber, 


~ gherkin, water-melon. Most abundant in the 


tropics, the cucurbits are mainly climbing 
annuals with very rapid growth, The bath- 
room loofah is the skeleton of one eucurbit 

t, Luffa cylindrica. The squirting cucumber 
is another member of the family. (See 
Eoballium.) 

Governor. A device attached to an engine, tur- 
bine, compressor, etc., which automatically 
controls the engine’s speed in accordance with 
power demand. Most governors depend upon 
the centrifugal action of two or more balls 
which are thrown outwards as their speed of 


rotation increases and actuate a throttle valve 
or cut-off, 


Gowrie Conspiracy was an unsuccessful project 


for securing the person of, or assassinating, 


James VI. of Scotland, afterwards James I, of 
England. 


Grail, (See Holy Grail.) 


or Gramme, the unit of weight in the metric 
system, defined as the 1000th part of a standard 
cylinder of platinum-iridium kept at Sevres, 
Subdivision gives the centigram (100th part of 
‘1 gram), milligram (1000th part) and so on. 
1 ounce avoirdupois is equivalent to 28 grams 
approximately, (See Metric System.) 


Gramophone, an apparatus on the dise principle 


for recording and reproducing vocal sounds, in- 
vented by H. Berliner, and was at one time the 
most popular of the talking machines, 


Grampus, a cetacean of the Dolphin family fre- 


quent in temperate waters, and at maturity 
being over 20 ft. long. 


Grand Prix, the “ French Derby,” was established 


by Napoleon IIT, in 1863. Ttis the chief French 


race and is an international competition of 
three-year-olds. 


Graphite or Plumbago, commonly called black- 


lead, is a form of carbon occurring in foliated 
masses in limestone, sraphite, etc. It is soft, 
will make black marks on paper or other plain 
surfaces, and is mainly used for lead pencils, 
Tt is,also a valuable lubricant. Pure graphite 
has found a new use with the construction of 


. 
$ 


x 


in. Siberia, Ceylon, Madagascar 
the U.S.A. wet 


drawings for which are made on a chalk surface 
with a siliceous ink. The soft parts are brushed 
away after the surface is dry, and a block is 
made from what remains in relief. : 
Grapnel, a modified kind of boat’s anchor, with 
— for pening Also tar) bee ed of 
ooks or clamps for fixing to and ho: one 
ship to another while being boarded in an 
engagement. 


after the Silurian period. Structurally and in 
their way of life they were similar to the living 
hydrozoa; they grew attached to seaweed or 
the sea-bed. The specimens best preserved 
occur in shales. 
Grass-Cloth, a fabric made from China grass, the 
fibre of certain plants of the nettle order. 
Grasses or Gramines, This family of flowering 
plants, including about 4,000 species, is the most 
important economically. Ordinarily the farmer 
applies the term “grass” to the pasturage 
plants on which cattle, etc., feed, but botanically 
grasses take in the various cereal plants (wheat, 
barley, oats, rice, millet, etc.), and the bamboos, 
Grasshopper. There are many species of these 
leaping insects which are related to the locusts. 
Most are vegetarians; a few eat flies and 
caterpillars also. The chirping sound they 
the hind legs against 
the wings; in some species a noise is produced 


between massive bodies. Newton formulated 


two particles of matter attract one another 
with a force directly proportional to the product 
of their masses and inversely Proportional to 
the square of the distance between them. 
Gravity Railway is a railway worked by the 
power of gravity alone. The road is constructed 
on inclined planes, usually so arranged that 
descending cars pull the cars from below to the 


Grayling, a fresh-water fish of the salmon family, 
having a large dorsal fin, and averaging about 
1 ~ in weight. It affords good sport to the 
angler, 

Great Circle Sailing is the art of steering a ship ina 
line with a straight diameter of the earth, 

“Great Eastern,” the paddle steamship built by 
Scott Russell at Millwall, launched in 1858, then 
the largest vessel afloat, measuring 691 ft. 
length and 88 ft. in breadth, and of 22,800 


his involved the Russian Government, which 
was bound by promises to protect the interests 
In the meanwhile tension between 

France and Germany had become acute, and 


of Belgium, signed by Fra 


Germany in 1830. War was declared o; 
Germany by this Wane on A y 


participated on the Germano-Austrian side. 
The war areas included eastern France, Poland, 
Transylvania, the Balkans and Northern Italy, 
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itomic piles (vide). Important deposits occur 
in. Siberia, car, Canada, and 


Graptolites, fossil animals which became extinct — 


the law of gravitation in these words: Any ~ 
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Graphotype, a kind of block for printing from, the _ 
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Greek Fire, 2 combustible, supposed to 
composed 
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if resulted in fighting in , Grindstone, a wheel of sandstone, employed in 


Syria, E. Africa and on the 
chief naval theatre being the North So 
decisive engagements include: the Battles 
Marne (1914), which checked the advance 
troops on Paris; Neuve Chapelle ; 
: in the British offensive of 1915; German 
offensjve; Verdun, 1916; naval battle of Jut- 
land, May, 1916;  Franco-British offensive: 
Somme, in 1916, Vimy Ridge, Passchendale 


familiar in this country are the Dabchick and the 
Great Crested Grebe, the latter having a 
feathery tuft on each side of the head. The 
breast feathers are of a downy softness and 
silyer lustre. 
Church represents the churches in accord 
_ with the Greek patriarchal! see of Constantinople, 
marks the point of separation from_ the 
Catholic Church which occurred in 
A.D. 1054 when Pope Leo IX. excommunicated 
gg and the countries comprised in 
kk, Greco-Roman, Russian, and certain 
Oriental groups remained faithful to the 
Ba cause. The Greek Church accepts 
a doctrine of transubstantiation, believes in 
intercession of the Virgin and saints, and 
power of priestly absolution; but rejects 
tory, Papal supremacy, and allows its 
to marry. Greatly weakened after 
mussian Revolution and in Turkey after 1923. 
have been 
of sulphur, nitre, naphtha, and 
asphalt, used with destructive effect by the 
Greeks of the Eastern Empire in their wars. 


ia 


Greek Kalends, equivalent to never, as only the 


Green Room, the 


Romans, not the Greeks had kalends. 

common assembling room for 
actors and actresses behind the stage, so called 
from the first room of the kind being decorated 


in green. 
Gregorian Chant, ritual music with a system 


of harmony suitable for church use. First 
established by Pope Gregory I. 


‘Grenade, a small explosive bomb thrown by. hand 


or projected from a rifle. 


Seater was originally a picked soldier, em- 
0; 


Gretna 


nl in throwing hand grenades. The 
Grenadier Guards regiment perpetuates the now 
obsolete usage in connection with our own army. 
Green, a village in hire, Scotland, 
just over the border of England; a celebrated 
place where runaway marriages were, and some- 
times now, are performed. These irregular 
Gretna Green marriages in vogue for nearly 100 
years were abolished by Act of Parliament, 1856. 
hound, one of the oldest known varieties of 
_ dog, bred for the chase, and of great fleetness. 
Used in the popular sport of coursing and for 
dog-racing. Among its sub-varieties are the 
Scotch deerhound, the Irish boar-hound, and 
the Russian wolf-hound. 


 Grifie, the name given to a claw-like architectural 


decoration common in medis#val buildings, and 


’ placed at the base of columns. 


| Griffin, an imaginary monster, half eagle, half lion, 


familiar in heraldry, legend, and architectural 
decoration. 


| Grilie, a, metal-work covering in the form of decora- 


tive bars, used to protect apertures in walls or 


doors. 
| Grilse, a young salmon, at that period of its de- 


velopment when the fish makes its first return 
to fresh water, usually in its second year. 


|Grimm’s Law, formulated by Jacob. Grimm, an 


' ciple of consonantal change in 


eminent German philologist, lays down a prin- 
the Germanic 
languages. For instance, Lat. pater, Eng. 
father, Ger. Vater; Lat. frater, Eng, brother, 
Ger. Bruder ; Lat. decem, Eng. ten, Ger. zehn. 


Grindery, the materials employed by shoemake 
| aad other workers in leather in their craft. 


smoothing surfaces, and grinding and sharpen- 
ing tools; it may be worked by teeontiat or 
machinery. The millstones used for grinding 
corn are also called grindstones. 

G the name given in France to young women 
who serve in shops and elsewhere, and are not 
specially bound by domestic ties. 

Groat, an old English silver coin of the value of 4d. 
It was first issued in the reign of Edward I1., 
but after 1662 only coined as Maundy money. 
The fourpenny piece was resumed, though not 
under the old name, in 1836, but in recent 
years has dropped out of the coinage. 

Groats (er Grits) are the grain of oats deprived of 
the husks; and, crushed, become whole meal. 

Grog, the beverage served out to sailors, and 
compounded of spirit and water in prescribed 

. The name, it is said, was derived 
from the fact that Admiral Vernon, who intro- 
duced it into the English navy in 1745, wore 
Grogram b es. Now, any sort of mixed 
drink is called “ grog.” 

Grogram, a kind of rough fabric made of wool 
and some other fibre, such a silk, mohair, or 
cotton, formerly much used for commoner kinds 
of wearing apparel. 

Groschen, a silver coin introduced into the German 
currency about the 14th century but not now in 
use. It was a thirtieth of a thaler, or about 1% 
of a penny, English. 

Grotto, a natural or artificial cave. Some grottoes 
are of great beauty, and are much frequented. 
Among the most farnous are the Blue Grotto of 
Capri and the stalactite grotto of Antiparos. 
The latter has been known since. 1673 and is of 
singular picturesqueness. 

Ground Wave, that part of the energy..emitted 
by a radio transmitter which travels along the 
ground; as opposed to the sky wave which is 
reflected back to earth by the ionosphere. 
With the lower radio-frequencies, the ground 
wave can be picked up over several thousand 
miles: in the broadcasting band, over a 
hundred or so miles; it is virtually useless at 
high frequencies. 

Grouse, a kind of game-bird common to the moors 
of England and Scotland. Of the same family 
are the ptarmigan of Scotland, the capercailie, 
also found in Scotland, the Canada grouse, the 
American prairie-hen, and the common part- 

. Grouse shooting begins in Britain on 
the 12th August. 

Grub Street, the London city quarter of hack 
writers during the Georgian period, and fre- 
quently alluded to in the literature of those 
days. Today it is called Milton Street. 

“ Grundy, Mrs.,” a sort of Mrs. Harris, introduced 
by Dame Ashfield, a character in Morton's 
comedy “Speed the Plough.” The Dame 
considers every action from the point of view of 
Mrs. Grundy (a personification of British 
respectability), and is continually putting the 
question, “‘ What will Mrs. Grundy say ?”” Thus 
the name became proverbial. 

Gruyére, a special kind of cheese, first peculiar to 
the small town of that name in the canton of 
Freiburg, Switzerland, but now made in other 
parts of Switzerland and in France. It is of a 
pale yellow colour, and contains air passages 
and bubbles which give it a rather honeycombed 
appearance. 

Guanaco, a large species of lama, common to 
South America, and utilised as a beast of 
burden. 

Guano, the excrement of sea-birds, found in large 
quantities on the rocky islands of the western 
coasts of South America and Nauru Is. It 
forms a useful fertilising agent, being rich in 
phosphate and ammonia, and first came into 
use in 1841, since which time Peruvian guano 
has been a recognised article-of commerce. 
Beds of guano of from 50 to 60 ft. in thickness 
are not uncommon. Fish guano and_ bat 
guano from caves in South America and the 
Bahamas are also used as fertilisers. 

Gudgeon, a small fresh-water fish of the carp 


family. 

Guelph ie) Ghibelline, italianised forms of the 
German words “ Welf” and “ Waiblingen,” 
the names of two rival princely families whose 


conflicts made much of the history of Germany 
and Italy during the Middle Ages. The 
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feuds between these two factions continued 
in Italy during the campaigns of Emperor 
Frederick I., and later developed into the fierce 
struggles of the 13th century between Emperor 
and Pope. In Italy the Ghibellines supported 
the side of the German emperors and the 
Guelphs the cause of the Pope. It is interesting 
to note that Dante was a Ghibelline and 
Petrarch a Guelph. The present Royal 
Family of England is descended from the 
Guelphs, through the ducal House of Bruns- 
wick; the name of Windsor was assumed during 
the first world war. 

Guereza, a large African monkey, with long flow- 
ing masses of white hair and tufted tail. 

Guildhall, the place of assembly of the members of 
a guild, and at one time, when guilds were in 
full strength, was practically the Town Hall. 
The London Guildhall is to-day the hall of meet- 
ing for the City of London Corporation. 

Guilds for the fostering and protection of various 
trades have existed in England since Anglo- 
Saxon times, and from the 12th to the 16th 
centuries exercised great influence and enjoyed 
many privileges. There were trades’ guilds 
and craftsmen’s guilds, and in all large cities 
and towns there was a guild hall. Their 
successes in the Middle Ages led to many mono- 
polistic abuses, and in the end it became neces- 
sary to free the country from their restrictive 
power. Seventy-nine guilds, including the 
Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, still exist and enjoy 
considerable revenues, but they are now only 
private bodies and have little direct influence 

. upon the course of trade. 

Guillemot, a genus of sea-birds of the auk family, 
common in Northern Europe, two species—the 
Common Guillemot and the Black Guillemot— 
being natives of our own sea coasts, nesting and 
breeding on the cliffs. 

Guillotine, the apparatus used in France for the 
execution of the death penalty. It consists of 
an oblique-edged knife, fixed between two 
grooved posts, which is heavily weighted and 
falls forcibly on the neck of the victim, severing 
head from body. A French physician, J. I, 
Guillotin, proposed in the Constituent Assembly 
of 1789 that it should be used instead of an 
axe orsword. It was invented by Dr. Antoine 
Louis, and was called at first “‘ Louison” or 
“ Louisette.”’ 

Guinea, an English gold coin of the value of 
twenty-one shillings, current from 1663 to 1817, 
and deriving its name from the first guinea coin: 
age being struck from gold obtained on the coast 
of Guinea, 

Guinea Pig, a small animal of the cayy order, a 
native of South America, of various colours, and 
very prolific, It is often kept as a pet, but does 
not display much intelligence. How it got its 
popular name is a mystery, since it did not 
come from Guinea, nor is it a pig. 

Guinea Worm, a large roundworm (nematode) 
which is parasitic in man. Occurs in tropical 
Asia and Africa, 

Guitar, a six-stringed instrument with ahollow 
resonant body, the strings being plucked by 
the fingers. The instrument seems to have 
originatedin Spain, but there is a variant known 
as the Hawaiian Guitar. A recent develop- 
ment is the Wlectric Guitar, in which the 
mechanical vibrations of the strings are con- 
verted into electromagnetic vibrations, ampli- 
fled, and reproduced by a loud-speaker, 

Gulden, a former gold coin of Germany, the Low 
Countries, and a former silver coin of Austria, 

‘ worth about 1s. 8d. English. The silver gulden 
is still current in Holland. 

Gules, a heraldic term, denoting a rose or red 
tincture, indicated by vertical lines drawn or 
engraved without colour, 

Stream is commonly supposed to have an im- 
portant influence upon the climate of the 
British Isles and North-Western Europe gener- 

_ ally, but in recent years scientific geographers 
have shown that the belief has no foundation in 
fact. The Gulf Stream flows up the American 
coast with a strength which in spring and sum- 
mer averages about 30 miles a day, but cannot 
be distinguished from the rest of the Atlantic 
anywhere east of Newfoundland, so that it dis- 
appears long before it reaches our shores. The 
stream is, in fact, only an incidental part of a 
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: : IATION 
great system of circulation of the surface waters : 
of the North Atlantic, and the drift of waterr 
from North America to Europe is caused | 


entirely by prevailing ds, These moist! 
south-westerly winds possibly derive some heat : 
from the great mass of Atlantic water which they ~ 
keep in circulation, but in the main the warmth : 
is due to the fact that the wind itself comes from : 
warmer regions. If the Gulf Stream were: 
diverted at the Straits of Florida we should not : 
experience the slightest change of climate, for ° 
the warm wet south-west winds would still | 
ameliorate the temperature of our Islands. — 


Gull, a web-footed sea-bird of numerous species, 


inhabiting the sea coasts of all parts of the world. 
They are mostly of a soft greyish-white plumage, 
and are voracious feeders, liying on fish, eggs, 
small birds, worms, ete. Eight or ten species 
are native to the British Isles. yes 

,» the hero of Swift’s satire, Gulliver's 
Travels, who; in Lilliput and Brobdingnag, 
passed through a series of adventures which were 
80 contrived as to reflect the humours, follies, 
and shortcomings of Swift’s day. Apart from 
ee eae. it forms one of the best books ever 

nm. 


sometimes also for clothing by the very poor. 
Gunny cloth is largely manufactured in Dundee. 

wder, the oldest of explosive mixtures, is a 
compound of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal P 
thoroughly amalgamated and reduced to fine 
powder. The proportion of the ingredients is 
sentit gpa ¢ to the uses for which it is 

estined. 


Gunpowder Plot was a conspiracy by a desperate — 


d of Roman Catholics in the reign of 
James I., to avenge the harsh treatment to 
which Catholics were subjected. Barrels of 
gunpowder were secreted in the vaults under- 
neath the Houses of Parliament, and it was 
Proposed to fire these when the 
Ministers assembled on Nov. 5th, 1605. The 
plot was betrayed and Guy Fawkes and his 
co-conspirators were arrested and executed. 
nN, & surveyor’s chain invented by 
Edmund Gunter (1581-1626), Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College, for the measure- 
ment of areas. 
into 100 links; 


one acre contains 100,000 
square links, 


» & sea-fish, with large, bony head and — 


diminutive body, 


of which there are som 
ory species, 


tree common in the Peninsula and Islands of 
Malay. It possesses normally and naturally 
little elasticity, but becomes pliant under a 
Tis: temperature and has many commercial 
uses. In recent times it has become of con- 
siderable value as a covering for electric wires, 
being a non-conductor, while it is largely em-_ 
ployed in making hose, belt 
flexible goods. Combined with the more elastic 
caoutchouc it is easily vulcanised. 

wark, London, in 1725, is one of the most im- 
Portant institutions of the kind. ’ 


tion, means the moving of any 


boom-sail from one side of a mast to the other. 
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King and his — 


It is 22 yards long and divided _ 
e 
They are plentiful in British — 


waters, 
Gutta Percha, the concrete juice of an evergreen 


f 
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Guy’s Hospital, founded by Thomas Guy in South- 


bining physical with intellectual activity 
again found a place in educational systems. In 
Germany the name was applied to the classical 
grammar school; in this country and America 
to the halls where gymnastics were practised. 
{Gymnastics the general term for athletic diversions 
when performed not as sports or games, but as 
. disciplinary or health-promoting exercises. 
‘Gymnosperms. In the pine and related plants 
the seeds are exposed and not contained in an 
because of the nakedness of the seeds, 
plants are called gymnosperms. The 
perms, the most primitive of seed- 
bearing plants, include the Cycads, Ginkgo 
(maiden-hair tree), Conifers, and the Gnetales. 
_ Fossil gymnosperms were abundant by Carboni- 
‘icc, th partments of th 
7 @ nursery or & en e 
females in a house; a term in Greek architec- 
ture. In botany the term is applied to the 
-earpel or carpels of a flower. 
Gypsoplast, a cast taken in white lime or Plaster of 


Paris. 

a whitish mineral consisting of hydrated 

of calcium. The finest gypsum is 
alabaster. When heated gypsum is converted 
into the powder called Plaster of Paris; the 
‘water it loses can be taken up when the plaster 
is wetted, and the reconversion of Plaster of 
Paris into gypsum accounts for the way in 
which the former sets hard. The name 
“*Plaster of Paris’ came from the location of 
important gypsum quarries in the Montmartre 
district of Paris. 
Gyromancy, divination by walking in circles, was 
one of the ancient superstitions. The person 
for whose benefit the art was invoked walked 
round and round in a circle (about which certain 
- gigns had previously been placed) until he fell 
from giddiness. From the manner of his fall 
in relation to the signs, the interpretation was 
_. formulated. 
(Gyroscope, an application of the principle of the 
+ spinning top to a single-rail railway, the steering 
of ships, and the steadying of torpedoes. (See 
ee also Brennan, Louis, Prominent 
eople. 


‘Habeas Corpus, the name given to a writ ordering 

“the body of a person under restraint or im- 
'prisonment to be brought into court for full 
inquiry into the legality of the restraint to be 
made. The first Habeas Corpus Act was passed 
4n 1679, though nominally such a right had 
existed from Magna Carta, but. some of the 
more despotic kings had disregarded it. In 
times of public peril the privilege of habeas 
corpus is sometimes temporarily suspended, 
many instances occurring in the history of 
Treland and during the First and Second World 


ovary: 
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Wars. 

Habendum, the name applied to the special clause 

of a deed of conveyance which specifically sets 

forth the estate or interest which the grantee is 

_ “to have and to hold.” 

| Haber Process, the important industrial process 

for synthesising ammonia from atmospheric 

nitrogen. Nitrogen and hydrogen are made 
to combine at high pressure (200 atmospheres 
or upwards). 

Habrocoma, a genus of South American rodents, 
possessing four toes to each fore-foot, having 
large ears, and a fine, soft chinchilla-like fur. 

| Hackling-Machine, an apparatus employed in 

removing burrs and other foreign substances 

from raw flax prior to spinning. It consists of 
a pair of rollers covered with brushes and 
hackles. : b 
] Haddock, one of the best-known fishes abounding 
"in northern seas and averaging about 4 Ibs. in 
- weight. Largely used for curing, and sold as 
__ “ finnan haddies.” eee 
1] Hade of veins, 2 mining term indicating the par- 
_ ticular inclination that any vein, seam, Or strata 
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may have from the perpendicular; thus, in 
Weardale the veins mainly “ hade” tie 


(See Roman Walls.) 


. peroxide of iron, one of the principal 


iron ores, containing about 70 per cent. of the 
metal. It is usually found in kidney-shaped 
masses, and is specular, red or brown, in thin 
fragments, but greyish in bulk. ; 
Hemocyanin, the respiratory pigment of crus- 


and molluscs. It functions like 


taceans 

hemoglobin, from which it differs in con- 
taining copper instead of iron and being blue 
when oxidised instead of red. 

Hemoglobin, the pigment containing iron which 
gives red blood corpuscles their colour. It is a 
respiratory pigment, having the property of 
picking up oxygen when the blood passes 
through the lungs to produce the compound 
known as oxyhemoglobin. In other parts of 
the body the oxyhemoglobin breaks down, 
liberating oxygen, which is used in the oxidation 


processes (respiration) that the body tissues 


carry on. 

Hafiz, besides being the pseudonym of a famous 
Persian poet, is a title conferred upon any 
Mohammedan who has committed the whole of 
the Koran to memory. 

Hafnium, a metallic element discovered by 
Coster and Hevesy in 1922. It occurs in most 
a nium minerals to the extent of about 5 per 
cent. 

| Hag-fish, a parasite sea-fish with soft backbone 

and ee!-like form; found within the bodies of 
other fish, and called sometimes the “ borer,” 
or “ the glutinous hag-fish.” ¢ 
ie , @ form of government composed of 
Driests. = 

Hagiology, a branch of literature that is wholly 
given up to the history of the saints, and the 
setting forth of the stories and legends associated 
with their names. i 

Hail, hard, roughly spherical, balls of ice, con- 
sisting of white cores covered by layers of both 
transparent and opaque ice, frequently falling 
during thunderstorms. They usually do not 
exceed 1 inch in size, but hailstones larger than, 
apples and weighing more than 2 lb. have been 
observed. The general theory of a hailstone is 
that near the top of a cumulonimbus cloud a 
raindrop becomes frozen, grows in size by con- 
densation and through collisions with snow 
particles, and eventually becomes so weighty as 
to overcome the ascending air currents in the. 
cloud. Falling, it first encounters supercooled 
water drops, immediately freezing on it, in- 
creasing the white core, and then at lower levels 
ordinary water drops, freezing more slowly, 
producing a layer of clear ice. Before the hail- 
stone arrives at the ground gusts and lulls mey 
transport it several times up and down both 
regions, adding alternate coatings of soft white 
and hard clear ice. 

Haileybury College, in Hertfordshire, originally 
established in 1809 for the education of boys for 
service under the East India Company. Since 
1862 it has been a public school, receiving its 
charter in 1864. 

Hair, a more or less fine capillary covering form- 
ing on the skin of animals generally, in many 
instances covering the entire body, but in 
human beings having its chief development on 
the head. Human hair grows longest on the 
heads of women. Ordinarily, the structure of 
a hair comprises a root, a stem or shaft, and a 
point. The root, which is bulbous, is enclosed 
jn a skin follicle, connected with which are 
sebaceous glands whose secretion feeds and 
imparts gloss to the hair. Hair bears a colour- 
ing pigment, black, brown, flaxen, or red, and 
when the pigment begins to fail in its supply the 
hair loses its colour and turns grey. (See also 
“ Medical and Beauty Sections.”’) , 

Hake, n Jar 
numbers in the seas of Europe, but not in high 
favour for the table with fastidious feeders. 

Halberd, a kind of spear much used as a military 
weapon in feudal times. Its blade was sharp- 
edged, and it bore an axe or projecting knife a 
few inches from the point. Halberdiers often 
formed the bodyguard of kings and notables. 

Halcyon, a term associated in olden times with the 
kingfisher and days of soothing calm, “ haleyon 
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to the — 


a fish of the cod family, found in large ~ 


* 
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‘days ” being a frequently used expression. The 
oped! was that the kingfisher laid its eggs on 
the sea at a time of perfect stillness. 


Half-pay, pay allowed to naval or military officers | 


tetired from active service, but liable to be 
called upon for active duties in an emergency. 

Halibut, one of the largest of the flat fishes, 
averaging when grown from 4 to 6 feet in 
length, and _ highly esteemed for the table. 
Specimens of still larger size occasionally occur. 

It is plentifully distributed. Its two eyes are 
on the right side of the head. $ 

Haliotide, a family of sea-shells to which the term 
ear-shells is commonly applied by reason of their 

‘ shape; largely used as ornaments and for in- 
laying. Some species are found on the British 

coasts, but the best kinds are tropical. The 
inmates of these shells are edible. a 

Hallowe’en (Oct. 31st), the eve of All Saints’ 
Day, a time associated, especially in Scotland, 
with certain pleasing superstitions attrac- 
tively set forth in Burns’s famous poem 
“ Hallowe'en.” It is the night when young 
men and maidens are supposed, by observing 
certain rites, to have their future wives and 
husbands disclosed to them. : 

Halo, a luminous circle, usually of 22° radius, 
surrounding sun or moon, produced by the 
refraction and reflection of light by ice crystals 
of high cirrus cloud. It is a very common 
occurrenee, in the British Isles almost one day 
in three. The inner side is red and the outer a 
whitish-yellow colour. “Mock suns,” i.e., 
patches of light at the same elevation as the sun 
are much rarer occurrences, sometimes being of 
great beauty and brilliance. (See Corons.) 

Halogens, the group name for the four non- 
metallic elements, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 

_ and fluorine, The term “halogen” means 
** salt-producer,” 

Halteres, the vestigial rear-wings of the two- 
winged flies or Diptera (e.g., the house-fly). 
The equilibrium in flight of these insects depends 
on the halteres, which are commonly called 
* balancers.’”” 

HMalvans, a Cornish mining term for refuse ore. 

Hammerhead or Hammer-Headed Shark, large 
tropical sharks, unique in that the head is 
drawn out into a great outgrowth on each side, 
bearing the eye at its extremity. 

ock, a hanging bed, net, or canvas for rest- 
ing or sleeping upon. In tropical countries 
hammocks are in general use, also in summer 
time in colder countries, while on shipboard they 
are very largely resorted to, especially in hot 
climates, . 

Hampton Court Conference, presided over at 
Hampton Court Palace by James I. in 1604 and 
which brought about his authorised translation 
of the Bible, had an important bearing on the 
religious differences of the time. James refused 
to grant tolerations to the Puritans. This 
sowed the seeds of civil war, Following the 
conference three hundred English Puritan 
clergy were ejected from their livings, 

Hamster, a kind of burrowing rodent, about the 
size of a rat, an inhabitant of Northern Europe 
and Asia. Remarkable for its cheek pouches, in 
which it stores food. Its fur is of considerable 
commercial value. 

Hanaper Office, a former Chancery office, deriving 
its name from the fact that its writs and papers 
were kept in a hanaper (hamper), The Chan- 
cellor’s office thus came to be known as the 
Hanaper. The Comptrollers of the Hanaper 
were abolished in England in 1842, 

Hand, a measure of four inches, the average size of 
pe palm; a term used in reckoning height of 

orses. 

Handfasting, an informal marriage custom once 
prevalent in Scotland, whereby a man and 
woman bound themselves to cohabit for a year 
and a day, and at the end of that period either 
confirmed their contract by a regular marriage 
or separated. 

Handicap, in horse-racing or other contests, is an 
equalising of the chances of the contestants by 
putting extra weight on to proved superior 
horses or men, or by conceding privileges, in 
shortened distances, or otherwise, to inferiors. 
ane aim is to give all competitors an even 

ance, 


Handkerchiefs of one kind or another have existed 


» upper lip, 


Harleian MSS. 
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since the dawn of civilisation. The Bible has — 
references to them; and even in the earliest 
literature we find mention of handkerchiefs of 
special value and ornamentation. Handker- 
chiefs of silk and gold lace were in use in Queen _ 
Elizabeth’s days. 


Handspike, a lever of wood or metal used on ship- 


for raising weights, moving guns, and > 
other heavy work; now to a large extent 
superseded by more useful labour-saving 
contrivances. 


Hansard, the title given to the official reports — 


of Parliamentary debates, so named after 
Iuke » who printed the reports from 
1774. The Hiasioand Sei Comtaneotaa publica-— 
tion down to 1889. 

tic League was a confederation of North 
German towns established about 1241 for pur- — 
poses of mutual protection in carrying on inter- 
national commerce. The League became so — 
powerful that it was able to dominate the 
foreign trade of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and even to some extent of London. A branch 
was established in London and had its guild hall 
in Cannon Street for hundreds of years, The — 
League existed down to the middle of the 17th 
century. Hamburg, Litbeck, and Bremen are 
to-day the only cities which, as free ports, still. 
by comm: courtesy retain the name of 
Hanse towns. 


Hansom, a two-wheeled one-horse cab, invented 


by Joseph A, Hansom in 1843. It was, until the 
introduction of the motor-cab (or “ Taxi A. 
the cab in most ordinary use in London and 
many other cities and towns in the United 
Kingdom. Lord Beaconsfield styled it the 
“gondola of London.” It is constructed to 
seat two persons, and the driver sits on a 
% ead * behind, level with the roof of the 


eab. 
Hara-kiri, the custom of suicide by compulsion, or 


“ happy despatch,” once common in Japan, but 
no longer permitted. The condemned person 
gave himself the first cut, and if his courage 
aes Said, him, the fatal blow was dealt by a 
riend. 


Hare, the leading member of the Lepus genus, 


and common in Northern Europe. Noted for 
having four upper front teeth, one pair behind 
the other, long ears, short tufted tail, and a cleft 
) it is a very swift animal, and in- 
telligent in eluding pursuit, therefore much 
hunted, greyhounds being used to chase it, the 
sport being called “‘ coursing.” The hare makes 
& nest of grass, called a “ form.” 


Harem, the portion of a Mahommedan’s dwelling 


set apart for the female members of his family, 
and forbidden ground to visitors, In Indi the 
harem is called the Zenana, 


Harlaw, Battle of, the fight in 1411 between the 


Highlanders, under Donald, Lord of the Isles, 
and the Lowlanders, led by the Harl of Mar, 
when the latter were completely victorious, 


£10,000, a sum that did not represent a quarter 
of their value, and they are deposited in the 
British Museum. 


Harlequin, the buffoon of ancient Italian comedy. 


As adapted to the British stage, however, harle- 
quin is a pantomime character only, in love with 
Columbine, appearing in parti-coloured gar- 
no and carrying _ wand, nit which he 
ercises & magic influence in thwarti the 
fantastic tricks of the clown and pautaloon. 
attan, a dry wind which may blow between 


extreme dryness and much irritation is caused 
by the clouds of fine dust which it carries. 
onic Motion, regular periodic motion of 


motion the acceleration is proportional to the 
its original 


isting 
through which air is blown or sucked by the 
mouth. Recent improvements and_ elabora- 
tions have made of it a versatile solo instru- 
ment in the hands of an expert. 
Harmonium or American Organ, a small organ 
of one or two manuals consisting entirely of 
reed stops. There is no pedal organ, the feet 
being used to operate the bellows. 
Harmotome, a zeolite mineral, chemically a 
hydrated silicate of potassium, barium and 


x aluminium. 
_ *Hlarp, a musical instrument of ancient origin 
4 consisting of many strings stretched on a 
frame. The player stands beside it and yrucks 
re the strings with his fingers. The use of the 
. harp in an orchestra dates from -the late 19th 
‘4 century. 
| Harpoon, a kind of barb-headed spear used for 
a attacking whales. These used to be thrown by 
? hand, but the modern harpoon is an instrument 
3 of ingenious mechanism, with shaft, slot, and 


ring, and is fired from a gun. 

_ ° Harp-seal, the ordinary Greenland seal, with a 
f dark harp-shaped marking on its back, hence its 
8 name. It abounds in Newfoundland waters 

7 and further northward towards the Arctic. 
® Harpsichord, a keyboard instrument with a 
. eompass of up to six octaves in which stretched 
strings are plucked by quills. The harpsichord 
‘was an instrument of great importance from 
the 16th to the 18th centuries, but it was 
: eventually eclipsed by the pianoforte, in which 
Z the plucking action (cf. Harp) was replaced by 

a striking action (cf. er). 

Harpy Eagle, a native of South America, one of 
the most powerful birds of prey inexistence. It 
is of grey plumage, and has a large crest. It 
attacks sheep, calves, and deer, and is very 
destructive. 

5 Harrier, a bird of prey of the falcon family, three 

species of which are found in the North of 

England and Scotland. A dog used in hunting 
: the hare. 

a Harrow, an agricultural implement with a series of 

* strong teeth underneath which, when pulled 

‘| over it, the ground is broken up. Iron is now 
| largely used both for teeth and frame. 
‘Harrow School, founded 1571, is a famous boys’ 
school with great traditions. 
ybeest, common African antelope of a grey- 
‘brown colour, with ringed and knotted horns 
bending backward and tapering to sharp points ; 
gregarious, of large size, and capable of domesti- 
cation. There are several species. Its flesh 
- ig not unlike beef in flavour. 
Hlart’s Tongue, the common name for ferns of the 
Scolopendrium genus, only one species of which 
- is found in England in the wild state. 
Harvard University, the first American University, 
~ established at Cambridge, Massachusetfs, in 
‘ / 1636, by John Harvard, a settler from Cam- 
bridge, England. 
est Bug, a very small insect, of a dark red 
colour, which appears in large numbers in the 
fields in autumn, and is peculiarly irritating to 
animals and man by the tenacity with which it 
attaches itself to the skin and burrows under- 
neath. Probably the larve of spinning mites 
(Trombidoids). 

Harvest Moon, the full moon that occurs nearest to 
the autumn equinox, in September. It rises 
for several nights running about the same time, 
and yields an unusually brilliant series of 
moonlight nights. " 

stman or Phalangid, animals related to the 

spiders. Usually with small oval bodies and 

extremely long thin legs. Harvestmen with 

| ie shorter legs may be confused with spiders; the 

abdomen, however, is always segmented, a 
point of distinction from the spiders. . 

: ‘Hashish, a narcotic drug prepared from the gum 

: extracted from Indian hemp, and largely used 
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Hatchment, in heraldry, is a square paeal 


vertical diagonal position, placed outside ~ 


house or on the tomb at the death of a member 
of a family and so arranged that it indicates 
the sex and condition of the deceased. 

Hatchways, places or openings in the centre of a 
ship’s decks, through which goods are lowered 
to or lifted from the hold. 

Hauberk, a name first given to a portion of mail 
armour worn over the neck and shoulders, but 
later applied to a coat of mail extending below 
the knees. | 

Hausas, an energetic West African people occupy- 
ing a tract of country between Lake Tchad and 
the Niger, and reputed to be of an enterprising 
spirit, with strong trading instincts. : 


Hawfinch, a well-known European bird of the . 


finch family, having a variegated plumage, a 
sturdy bill, and black-and-white tail. In 
England it is seldom found away from the Mid- 
land and Eastern Counties. 

Haw-haw, a fosse or ditch sunk between slopes for 
defensive purposes, and not perceptible until 
closely approached. 

Hawk, a name applied to a diurnal bird of prey of 
many species, including buzzards, falcons, kites, 
ospreys, kestrels, etc.; but only rightly belong- 
ing to the smaller kinds, such as the goshawks 
and sparrow-hawks, which swoop down on their 
prey from a height. There are only these two 
species in England; in America hawks are 
numerous. : 

Hawk-moths, large species of moths, thick of 


body and strong of wing, which fiy with rapid — 


swooping motion, hence its name. There are 
numerous handsome species in Britain. 
Haymarket Theatre, “‘ the little theatre in .the 
Haymarket in London,” has existed in one form 
or another since 1702, and has witnessed many 
memorable histrionic triumphs. It was here 
that the famous comedy company got together 
by J. B. Buckstone played for so long; here 
Charles Matthews, Mrs. Kendal, Amy Sedgwick, 
Adelaide Neilson, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and many other 
“ bright particular stars ” of the footlights have 


appeared. 

Health Act 1946. (See p. 786.) 

Hearth-Money was a tax laid on hearths (in all 
houses paying the church and poor rates). 
Charles II. introduced it in 1662, and it was 
repealed in the reign of William and Mary. 

Heat, a form of energy possessed by a body in 
virtue of the motion of its molecules. 
can be conducted to other bodies and raise their 
temperature, or it can be radiated as waves into 
space. When a body changes its state, energy 
is involved. Thus when a liquid changes into 
vapour, ag in evaporation, there is a fall of 
temperature, the energy absorbed being known 
as the latent heat of vaporisation. Conversely, 
when a gas changes into a liquid, as in con- 
densation, the temperature rises, the energy 
released being known as the latent heat of 
condensation. Water has a great capacity for 
heat, the oceans being huge storehouses, a factor 
of the utmost importance in meteorology. The 
specific heat of a substance is the number of 
calories of heat required to raise the temperature 
of 1 gram of the substance through 1° C, In 
the case of gases the specific heat has two values, 
one at constant pressure and one at constant 
volume. jh 

Heath, a flowering plant of that section of the 
family LEricacew called Ericex. Heaths are 
widely distributed over uncultivated spaces of 
Europe and Africa. In Britain they are repre- 
sented by heather (of which there are several 
species) and ling (Callwna), which cover 


thousands of acres of moorland. Some of the 


African or Cape heaths are very beautiful and 
much prized by florists. One species of heath 
(Erica arborea) which grows in 8, Europe and 
N. Africa has close-grained woody rootstock 
used for making briar pipes. 


Heat Wave is a spell of very hot weather, due 


chiefly in this country to a warm southerly 
current of air caused by the presence of an 
anticyclone over western or central Europe at 
the same time as a depression is stationary 
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29—June 8,°1947, temperatures of at least 
85° F, were registered each afternoon in London. 
High humidity increases the discomfort. 
Heaviside-Kennelly Layer, the layer of the 
ionosphere 60-70 miles above the ground which 
reflects radio waves of medium wave-lengths. 


The best-known British examples are the green 
and stinking varieties. There is also a garden 
kind which flowers in December called the 
Christmas Rose. Hellebore yields a bitter 
substance which forms a drastic purgative, but 
is now little used. 


Hellenism is the pursuit of the Greek ideal of 
physical and intellectual culture. Matthew 
Arnold’s ——— of o sonia and light 
had its foundation in Hellenism. 

Helmet, originally a soldier’s protective head 
covering, now a term applied to defensive head- 
gear generally. In medieval times helmets 
were for the most part of metal, and varied in 
shape from reign to reign. Roman gladiators 
wore helmets that covered the face entirely, and 
the helmets worn at tournaments in the 15th 
and 16th centuries were so closed in that the 
wearers could only see through the perforations 
of the visor. The stiff hats worn by soldiers, 
policemen, and firemen generally are now styled 
helmets. ‘ 

Helots, bondmen of ancient Sparta upon whom 
devolved the most menial occupations without 
other recompense than food and lodging. 

Helvetii, an ancient Celtic race who inhabited the 
part of Switzerland of which the capita] was 
Aventicum. 

Hemiptera, the order of insects to which belong 
the true bugs. Their wing structure is in most 
species incomplete, hence the term hemiptera, 
This order includes the familiar water insects, 
the water boatman and water skater, also the 
aphids, cicadas, leaf hoppers, scale insects, 

Hemisphere, half of the terrestrial or celestial globe, 
Thus, taking the equator as the dividing line, we 
have the Northern Hemisphere above that line, 
and the Southern Hemisphere below it. Again: 
there is the geographical division of the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, the former compris- 
ing Europe, Asia, Africa, and their outlying 
islands; the latter including North and South 
America. 

Hemlock, a plant of the Umbellifere family, grow- 
ing in all parts 
strong alkaloid poison, Used medicinally, this 
alkaline substance is of considerable service, 
being a powerful sedative. According to Pliny, 
hemlock was the poison bar by the Athenians 


Hemp, a plant of the nettle family, growing abun- 
dantly in tropical countries, and cultivated fora 


It is a more efficient reflector at night than dur- 
ing the day. Short waves penetrate this layer. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, one of the books of the 
New Testament, to which no direct authorship 
can be assigned. . Its chief mission was to 
proclaim Christianity as the continuation and 
fulfilment of the older Jewish faith. 

Hecatomb, the name given to the public sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen in ancient Greece. In later 
times the word has been used to express any 
wholesale sacrifice of human beings or animals. 

Hedgehog, a common insectivorous animal covered 

‘with sharp spines which it can, when on its 
defence, project in every direction by rolling 
itself up into a ball. It is a hibernating 
animal, Cle: 

Hegira, an Arab term signifying departure or 
flight, and used more particularly in reference to 
Mahommed’s departure from Mecca for Medina, 
A.D. 622, from which date the Mahommedan era 
is reckoned. : 

Helicopter, heavier-than-air aircraft which obtains 
its lift from blades rotating above the fuselage 
in windmill-fashion. The first successful heli- 
copters were the Focke-Wulf 61, a German 
machine (1936), and the VS-300, designed by 
Igor Sikorsky, flown in 1987. Helicopters can 
hover, and rise and descend vertically, in 
addition to being capable of horizontal flight. 

Heliograph, an apparatus, used for sun-signalling, 
consisting of a movable mirror fixed on a 
tripod, which mirror flashes light reflections to a 
distant station in the Morse code, forming an 
effective means of communication. Heliograph 
signalling can be carried on up to 50 miles in 
ordinary weather without the aid of field glasses, 

Heliometer, an astronomical instrument for in- 
vestigating the parallax of the fixed stars, and 
consisting of a telescope which has had its 
objective cut through the optical axis, admitting 

ff both halves being conjointly utilised, one 
irected on one star while the other brings 
another into coincidence. 

Heliostat, an instrument used in astronomical ob: 
servations which reflects the sun’s rays continu- 
ously in the same direction. 

Heliotrope, a favourite sweet-scented flowering 
plant, common in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries; the Peruvian heliotrope is the 
“ cherry pie” of our summer garden borders. 

Heliotype, a method of printing from photograph 
negatives by the use of a chemically treated 
gelatine surface as from a lithographic stone, 

Helium, a gaseous element first discovered by 
means of the spectroscope in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere. This discovery, made in 1868 by the 
astronomer Sir Norman Lockyer, was followed 
in 1895 by Sir William Ramsay’s proof that the 
element existed on earth. He found it in the 
uranium ore, clevite. Later it was established 
that helium is formed by the radioactive decay 
of many elements which emit a-Particles 
(nuclei of helium atoms) and is contained in all 
radioactive minerals. The largest source of 
helium is natural gas, the richest in helium 
being the gas from certain wells in Utah, U.S.A. 
Next to hydrogen, helium is the lightest gas 
known, has a lifting power equal to 92 per 
cent. of hydrogen and the advantage that it 
is inert and non-inflammable. It is used in the 
U.S.A. for inflating airships. Ordinary air con. 
tains 1 part in 200,000 of helium. . It was the 
last gaseous element to be liquefied, this being 
achieved by Onnes in 1908in Leyden. ~ 

Hell, according to the teaching of the earlier 
Christian fathers, is a place of eternal torment, 
to which the spirits of the wicked are doomed 
after mortal death. The Inferno, as imagined 
by Dante, is even now believed in by many; 
but in the general broadening of philosophic 
inquiry in modern times, the idea of this 
material hell has been greatly modified. The 
most orthodox of preachers in these days would 
hesitate to proclaim his belief in the hell of 
burning fires as accepted so generally a few 
generations ago. 


Henbane, a plant found in Britain and other 
parts of Europe and Northern Asia. It belongs 
to the potato family Solanacece, grows mostly 
on waste ground, and bears yellow-brown flowers 

leaves yield a 


Heptameron, a book of stories, written or compiled 
by Queen Margaret of Navarre in imitation of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, ~ supposed to have 


The seven presumably were 


Mercia, East . and 


Heracleum, a plant of the Umbelliferce family, 
southern and central 
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a al ns and deliver messages from 
_ the sovereign or other high personage whom he 
served. In the developments which took place 
in armorial bearings, the herald was the func- 
Pome nt range with the duty of their proper 
‘iction. 

Heraldry, the art or science of genealogy and 
armorial bearings, was mainly the outcome of 
the love of outward distinction which prevailed 

in medieval times. “ Heraldry,” says Stubbs, 

“ became a handmaid of chivalry, and the mar- 

shalling of badges, crests, coat-armour, pennons, 

helmets, and other devices of distinction grew 
ito an important branch of knowledge.” 
shield, or escutcheon, is the ground upon which 

“ armorial signs are traced, the colour of the shield 

. being called the tincture, the signs recorded the 

_ charges. There are seven tinctures—or (gold), 

argent (silver), gules (red), azure (blue), vert 

(green), purpure (purple), and sable (black). 

The charges are classed as “‘ Honourable” and 

“ Subordinate’ ordinaries, comprising lines 

and geometrical forms; and “Common” 

ordinaries, which latter includes all representa- 
tions of natural objects. There is also a system 

: of external signs, such as crowns, coronets, 

4 mitres, helmets, mantlings, wreaths, and crests, 

having its distinctive significance. For 
other distinguishing marks see Hatchments, 

Badges, Quartering, Rampant, Pean. 

4 Heralds’ College or College of Arms, was incor- 

: porated by Richard III. in 1483. Its head is 

_. the Earl Marshal (an office hereditary in the 

'- family of the Dukes of Norfolk), and there are 

ps three King-of-Arms, six Heralds, an extra 

/ Herald, and four Pursuivants. The business 
transacted is wholly connected with the tracing 
of genealogies and the granting of armorial 
bearings. In Scotland the Heraldic functions 
are performed by the Lord Lyon King-of-Arms, 
and in Ireland by the Ulster King-of-Arms, 
_ Herbarium, a systematically classified collection of 
preserved plants. One of the largest herbaria 
in the world belongs to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. 

Herbivora, animals subsisting upon grass, herbs, 
or other plants. 

Heredity is the study of the transmission of 
physical and mental characteristics from one 

generation to another. Gregor Mendel (1822— 

1884), a great experimenter in the field of 

inheritance, considered the sex cells to be the 
bearers of hereditary characteristics, by which 
they are handed on. The modern theory is 

5 that hereditary factors are situated in the 

minute bodies known as genes, which form the 

constituent parts of chromosomes, found in the 
centre of the nucleus of each cell. In general 

-psychological characteristics are due more to 

social environment than to inheritance. 

Hereford Cattle, a breed having a dark-red body, 

with a white face and breast, and sometimes a 

long line of white upon the back. They are 
hardy, good grazing animals, excellent for the 
butcher, but not useful for dairying purposes. 

Heretics, a term applied to those who choose 
their own creed instead of adopting one imposed 
byauthority. In the past heretics wereseverely 
dealt with, thousands being burned at the stake. 

Heriot, a fine or acknowledgment of service due to 

a@ manorial lord and paid on the decease of the 

tenant, originally in the form of military 

equipment, afterwards money or beast. 

Hermaphrodite, human beings, animals, or plants 
possessing both male and female generative 

- characteristics. True hermaphrodites very 

rarely occur. 

Hermetic Philosophy, the doctrine or system pro- 

pounded by Hermes Trismegistus, an Egyptian 

of the 2nd century, who was supposed to have 

_ written forty-two books devoted to religion and 

the occult sciences, which books were always 

kept under secret guard, hence the term 

“hermetically sealed.” These Hermetic Books 

were presumed to be copied from the ancient 
sacred books of Egypt. | 

Hermit, one who retires into seclusion for the 

_ purpose of religious contemplation and a desire 

to live apart from the world. Hermits were 

regarded with reverence in medieval times and 


't 
- 


instigated the first Crusade. 
U_ (61st Ed.) 
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state empowered to make | Hermit Crab, a kind of crab having a soft fleshy 
body, without  shell-protection, It areas 


"Were free to wander about. Peter the Hermit | 
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itself of the empty shell of some mollusc, into’ 


which it backs itself, and this usurped | ey 
carries about with it thenceforward, or ou it — 
has outgrown its dimensions, when it seeks 


a larger one. The common Hermit Crab of 
Britain usually resorts to a whelk shell. 

Heron, a large wading bird-with long curved neck 
and pointed bill, is a member of the Ardeide 
family, of which there are many species. Egrets 
and bitterns are included as herons. Herons 
are to be met with in marsh lands and near 
rivers and lakes, where they feed on fish and 
frogs. They nest in trees in large numbers, 
these colonies being called heronries. The 
common heron is native to England, and other 
species from the Continent are frequent visitors. 

» @ common sea-fish abounding in northern 
seas and always to be found in large numbers 
round the British coasts. The herring fishing. 
is the most important fish industry in this 
country, 2 very numerous fleet being engaged in 
it. The fishing season proper lasts from May to 
October, the enormous shoals being followed as 
they move from place to place. The spawning 
season is about the end of August. One female 
herring will yield from 20 to 50 thousand eggs. 

Heteromys, a species of “‘ spiny pocket ” rodents, 
possessing cheek pouches, belonging to the 
family Saccomyina, and indigenous to Trinidad. 

te, a mineral; one of the best known 
zeolites; chemically, calcium-sodium-alumin- 
ium silicate. 

Hexagon, a figure consisting of six sides and six 


angles, called a regular hexagon when all the ~ 


sides and angles are equal. . 

xahedron, a solid body having six sides, par- 
ticularly exemplified in the cube, or regular 
hexahedron, 

Hexameter. See Metre. 

Hexapla, a 3rd-century edition of the Old Testa- 
ment in parallel Hebrew and Greek characters, 
by Origen. 

Hexateuch, the title given to the first six books of 
the Old Testament, comprising the Book of 
Joshua in addition to the five books of the 
Pentateuch. : 

“ Hiawatha,’’ the title of one of Longfellow’s best- 
known poems. ‘The hero is a being supposed by 
the Red Indians to be a spirit sent from realms 
of space to lead them to a higher existence. 

Hibbert Lectures, on theology by eminent authori- 
ties, founded in 1878 by the bequest of John 
Hibbert, a West Indian merchant. 

Hibernation, expresses the dormant condition in 
which numerous mammals, reptiles, amphibians, 
insects, plants, etc., pass the winter. Before 
hibernation sets in, the animals fatten them- 
selves up, but in spite of this there is consider- 
able loss of weight sustained during hibernation. 
Animals of the torrid regions pass through an 
analogous period during the hot season, when 
the sources of food are dried up. 

Hickory, an American tree of the walnut family, 
remarkable for its very hard, solid, heavy white 
wood, and bearing an edible, four-lobed nut, 

Hickory-shirt, an American term signifying a shirt 
made from checked cotton stuff. 

Hicksites were a small community of American 
Quakers, who separated themselves from the 
parent church, under Elias Hicks, in 1827, 

Hierarchy, a term applied to ecclesiastical or 
Church government, and involving a graded 
organisation with a supreme head. 

Hieroglyphics are the earliest form of pictured 
symbolic expressions, and are supposed to have 
been introduced by the ancient Egyptians. 
They consist of rude depictions of animals, 
plants, signs, and objects, and in their later 
examples express, in abridged form, ideas and 
records from which significant historical infor- 
mation has been gleaned. The deciphering of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics long formed an ardent 
study, but gradually the key to the riddle was 
discovered, and most of the ancient records can 
now be understood. But the Mexican and 
Maian picture writings are still largely unsolved. 
(See Rosetta Stone.) 

Hieronymites were hermits following the rule of 

St. Augustine with additions taken from the 

writings of St. Jerome, founded in the 14th 

century on the Peninsula, They went to 
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_ Spanish and Portuguese America and helped Hog, the common name of animals of the Suina _ 
to ‘i . 


Christianise the American Indians. The 


order still survives in Spain. % 
Hinduism. The original inhabitants of India 
(the Dravidians) were primitive tribes who 
worshipped many nature gods. Some time 
about 2000° 8.c. India was invaded from the 
North by the Aryans, a light-skinned and 
civilised people; the word Hindu is believed to 
be a Persian word used by the Dravidians to 
describe their conquerors. “ Hinduism” is 
not only the religion but also the social institu- 
tions of about three-quarters of the population 
of the country. The original religion of the 
Aryans described in the religious books known 
as the Vedas mingled with the polytheism of the 
Dravidians to form a most complex mixture now 
known as Hinduism. At the highest level, 
known as Brahmanism, belief is in a subtle and 
sophisticated form of monotheism (Brahma is a 
universal and all-embracing spirit), but there 
is a tolerant acceptance of more primitive 
beliefs. Thus Vishnu (a conservative principle) 
and Siva (a destructive principle) are accepted 
as aspects of the deity. Krishna is said to be 
an incarnation of Vishnu, somewhat as Christ is 
~ in the Christian world accepted as an incarna- 
tion of God. There are, however, many other 
gods, and the religion embraces many primitive 
and crude beliefs. 

Hindustani, the language spoken by the majority 
of the Indian people. Its earliest literature 
dates back to the 8th century ap. It is 
written in Davanagari (Sanskrit) characters. 
When written in Persian script it is known as 
Urdu. It has a rich and growing literature. 

Hippodrome, in ancient Greece, was a building set 
apart for horse and chariot races, and was often 
the scene of great spectacular performances. 

Hippogriff, a fabulous animal, like a horse in 
body, but with the head, wings, and front legs 
and claws of an eagle. The monster frequently 
appears in the romances of the Middle Ages. 

Hippopotamus, the largest living representative of 
the hog family, and widely distributed over 
Africa, where it is known as the “ river-horse.” 
It is of immense bulk, attaining a length of 12 
feet and a weight of 4 tons and stands about 
5 feet high. Its skin is hairless and about 
2 inches thick, and it has a pair of tusks often 

' weighing asmuchas6lb. It spends most of its 
time in the water, and lives entirely on vegeta- 
tion, both aquatic and terrestrial. The pigmy 
hippopotamus, which occurs in forests and 
swamps in W. Africa, is only half the size. 

Hippuric Acid, an acid occurring in the urine of 
many animals. 

Hippuris, a genus of plants growing in marshy 
places. It has an erect stem, bears polygamous 
flowers, and has its leaves in whorl form. Its 
astringent qualities render it of use in medicine, 
The common Mare’s-tail is a well-known 
species, 

Hisingerite, a hydrous iron silicate found in certain 
parts of Scandinavia, and named after Hisinger, 
the Swedish mineralogist. 

Histology is that part of anatomical science which 
deals with those details of the human structure 
that can only be investigated with the aid of the 
microscope. 

Historiography, the writing of history. 

Hittites, an ancient race who inhabited Asia Minor 
and N. Syria from the third to the first millenni- 
um 8.0. Hxcavations have revealed that they 
oot a high level of civilisation round about 


0 BO. 

Hobby, a bird of the falcon family, about 12 inches 
long, seen in England in the summer, and 
formerly flown at small birds, which are its 
chief food. ; 

Hobson’s Choice, a term meaning the compulsory 
acceptance of the thing offered, is an Bnelish 
proverbial phrase which had its origin in the 
circumstance of the letting of horses by a 
Cambridge innkeeper named Hobson, who com- 
pelled each customer to take the horse which 
stood nearest to the stable door ; “‘that or none,” 

Hocco, the common name of the curassow and 
other birds of that family of which there are 
twelve species, all natives of South America, 

Hochheimer, a Rhine wine of high repute, made 


from the yield of the vineyards of Hochheim, | 


near Mainz, Germany. 


family, including the wild boar, pig, and sow. 
The wild boar, Sus scrofa, is the common ances- 
tor. Theskin of the hog is covered with bristles, 
the snout truncated, and each foot has four 
hoofed toes. Hogs ae oe 
eat almost anything is given m. ‘ 
, the Scottish New Year’s Eve festival 
and a national holiday of the country. The 
custom of demanding Hogmanay bread is still 
upheld in many parts of Scotland. 

Hogshead, a cask of varying capacity, also a 
specific measure. In the old English measure a 
hogshead was 524 imperial gallons, or 63 ald 
— of wine. Of beer 54 old gallons make a 

ogshead. 

Holland, the name given to a fine kind of cloth 
made from flax, originally manufactured only in 
Holland. Brown Holland-is the kind not fully 

Hollands, Schied Schna: kind of gin 

iedam, or pps, & ° 
made mostly in Holland from rye and malt, 
with a flavouring of juniper berries. 

Holly, a hardy evergreen shrub, largely grown in 
England. Its bright dark green prickly curved 
leaves and its clusters of red berries are familiar 
in all parts of the country, and used as house 
decoration between Christmas Eve and Twelfth 
Night. Its wood is white and hard, valued for 
earved work, while its bark yields a gummy 
substance which is converted into birdlime.. 

Holograph, a letter, manuscript, or document 
written throughout by its author. 

Holothuroidea, the class of marine animals 
commonly called sea-cucumbers. Dried sea- 
cucumber is called trepang or béche-de-mer, 
which is highly prized as a food, particularly in 


ina, 

Holy Alliance, an alliance ostensibly for conserving 
religion, justice and peace in Europe, but used 
for repressing popular tendencies towards 
constitutional government. Formed by Alex- 
ander I. of Russia, Francis I. Austria and 
Frederick William T1. of Prussia, at Paris on 
September 26, 1815. Subsequently joined by 
all the sovereigns of Europe, except the Pope 
and the King of England. It ended after the 
1830 revolution in France. 

Holy Coat of Treves, a garment preserved in the 
Cathedral of Treves and said to have been worn 
by Christ. It was brought from Jerusalem by 
the Empress Helena in the fourth century. 

Holy Grail, the cup from which Christ drank at the 
Last Supper, and supposed to have been pre- 
served by Joseph of Arimathea. Many poets 
and romancers have made the “ Quest of the 
Holy Grail” the subject of their imaginings, 
i alg making fine use of it in his “* Tdylls 0: 

e vie ; 

Holy Rood, an annual Roman Catholic festival, on 
September 14th, to celebrate the recovery by the 
Emperor Heraclius in 615 of a portion of the 
original Cross, after it had been lost for nearly 
800 years and had fallen into the hands of the 
Persians. Also included in the Church of 
England calendar. 

Holyrood, the ancient royal palace at Edinburgh, 
dating from the 15th century, and inhabited by 
many Scottish sovereigns, notably Mary Stuart, 
the rooms occupied by her (including the one in 
which Rizzio was murdered) being still shown. 
It is now known as Holyrood House and is still 
used as a royal residence. 

Holy Water, water blessed by a priest and kept in 
small fonts at the entrance to Roman Catholic 
churches, and used by worshippers going in, and 
out, or by priests in sprinkling. 

Holy Week is the week preceding aster Sunday, 
and includes the days of the Sufferings of 
Christ, ending on Good Friday. 

Homage, an act of fealty whereby a person 
ibe aoe his service of inferiority to 

er. 

Home Rule, the term applied to a separate Trish 
Parliament, which was the ob‘ect of two Bills 

introduced by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 and 1893, 

both of which were rejected, and led to the 

establishment of a Liberal Unionist party of 

seceding Liberals. Mr. Asquith introduced a 

new Home Rule Bill on February 12,1912. In 

September strong counter - demonstrations, 

headed by Sir Edward Carson, took place in 

> the Bill passed the Commons but was 


Trish Free State, | 
Republic of Ireland Act, Nov. 1948, established 
the Irish Republic as a sovereign independent 
state outside the British Commonwealth. 
lomer, a Hebrew dry measure containing 10 


ep 
_ Homicide (the killing of a human being) has three 
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Horizon, the limit of vision, 


classifications—justifiable, as when the killing 
is an act of necessity, or performed in the 
execution of justice; excusable, when done in 
‘self-defence or by misadventure; and felonious, 
when done of deliberate intent, as murder, 
manslaughter and suicide. 


Homily, something between a discourse and a ser- 


mon; not so discursive as the one, or so elucida- 
tory as the other. 


_ Honey, the sweet syrup formed by bees from the 
nectar of 


flowers, the sucrose in the nectar being 
converted into a mixtute of the simple sugars, 
glucose and fructose. 


(aphids), found on leaves, chiefly in hot weather, 
and looking like dew. ; 

cker, an Australian bird (of which there 
are many species) provided with a long curved 
bill, and tufted tongue. It lives by sucking the 
“nectar” from the flowers which abound in 
rural parts of Australia and New Zealand. 


Honours of War, a privilege sometimes conceded 


to a defeated force of marching out of the place 
surrendered with colours flying and drums beat- 


ing. 
Hookah, an Oriental pipe or apparatus for tobacco 


smoking, the smoke being drawn through the 
water of a glass goblet by means of a long 
flexible tube. 


‘Hook-money, an old silver currency of Ceylon, 


in use in the 17th century, consisting not of 
coinage, but of hooked pieces of actual silver. 


Bookworm. A minute roundworm (nematode) 


parasitic on man, causing the disease called also 
hookworm or ankylostomiasis. It passes 
through a Jarval stage in the soil and then 
penetrates into its human host through the skin, 
particularly the skin of the feet. It is then 

- earried in the bloodstream to the lungs, whence 
it passes to the gut via the pharynx. A heavy 
infection results in acute anemia and severe 
debility. The disease is widespread, but most 
prevalent near the Equator. 


Hoopoe, a peculiar bird, with a movable semi- 


circular crest on the top of its head, and a long, 
slightly curved bill. One of the six_ known 
species native to Africa migrates to Europe, 
occasionally visiting Britain. 


Hoplite, the name given to a heavily armed foot 


soldier in ancient Greece, carrying a shield and 
javelin, and wearing a helmet and armour. 


Hops, the female “cones” of the hop plant 


used in brewing; their essential oils give beer 
an aromatic flavour, and their tannin and resin 
act as a preservative as well as accounting for 
the bitter taste desired. The hop is a perennial 
climber belonging to the mulberry family. The 
male and female organs are on separate plants; 
as only the female flower-heads are commercially 
useful, female plants predominate in a hop gar- 
den, only 3 very few male plants being grown 
so that the female flowers can be fertilised. 


Horary, a term used of the are which a celestial 


pody describes in an hour, or the angle which 
that are subtends, the eye of the onlooker being 
supposed to be at the an: point. F 

e apparent line 
where sea and sky, or land and sky meet. This 
is termed the sensible or visible horizon. An 
ordinary person at the height of 5 feet can see 
for 3 miles, at 20 feet 6 miles, at 50 feet 91 
miles, and at 1,000 feet 42 miles. The figures 
are approximate. 


te 
Hormone, a distinct chemical substance pro- 


~ duced by an endocrine or ductless gland which 
causes a physiological reaction in another organ 


les are: 


(or organs) to which it is carried by the blood-. 


(secreted by 
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the pancreas), thyroxine (thyroid gland), 
adrenaline (adrenal glands), and sex hormones. 
besser Brenan Horn, a Tecan insuurient ott 
t Horn, a brass ent of the 
trumpet family sg eee by three valves) 
whose tube is very and long (Horn in F = 
12 ft.). In consequence the tube is curled in 
a complicated manner. Owing to the sweet 
tone it is capable of producing, the Horn some- 
times plays as part of the wood-wind. 

Hornbill, large bird found in Africa and oriental 
regions, remarkable for its having an immense 
horned upward-curved helmet, growing over its, 
downward curved beak. It inhabits tropical 
regions, and feeds on fruits. When the female 
has laid her eggs in the hollow of a tree, the 
male bird stops up the entrance, and keeps her 
imprisoned until the hatching is completed and 
the young ones are able to fly. There are 
several species. 

Hornbiende, a hard common mineral, a silicate of 
calcium, magnesium, iron and aluminium, of a 
dark green colour. It is a constituent of 
numerous rocks, including diorite, syenite, and 
hornblende schist. 

Horn Book, a children’s alphabet_and primer 
which had a cover of thin horn. It was in use 
until about a hundred years ago. 


ew, @ viscid secretion, from plant lice | Horned Viper, a curious African genus of V iperide, 


with a small pointed bone over each eyebrow; 2 
‘venomous species, found in Egypt, is thought by 
some to be identical with the “‘ adder” men- 
tioned in Genesis xlix. 17. 

Hornet, a genera] name for many of the bigger . 
wasps. It usually nests in hollow trees, and 
despite its rather filercesome appearance does 
not sting unless unduly provoked. 

Hornpipe, an old English single-step dance, which 
used to be executed to the music of an ancient 
hornpipe, hence its name. : 

for flint mills in 


Hornstone, a dark flint used 
potteries. 

Hornywink, a popular name for the lapwing. — 

Horology, the science of time-measurement, in- 
cluding the construction and management of 
clocks, watches, etc. Instruments of this kind 
are not known to have existed before the 12th 
century, and until the introduction of the pen- 
dulum in the 17th century, clocks were ill- 
regulated and inaccurate. The time-recording 
mechanisms of the present day include (a) the 
clock, which shows the hours and minutes by 
hands, and strikes the hours, and sometimes 
quarters; ‘b) the timepiece, which is not gener- 
ally @ fixture and shows the time, but does not 
strike; (c) the watch, which is a pocket time- 
keeper ; 
the minutest portions of time; 
timepieces, mains electric clocks; (f) the highly 
accurate quartz-crystal clocks used for astro- 
nomical purposes. 

Horoscope, an astrological term, indicating the 
reading of the signs of the planetary bodies, 
according to the methods of the astrologers, at 
the date of a personal nativity, or other given 
date. In ancient times there were astrologers 
attached to the various courts, and their 
“ castings ” and predictions had many believers. 

Horse Chestnut, one of the large forest trees, with 
ample branches and full foliage, and much 
esteemed for parks and ornamental grounds. 
The bark and fruit seeds yield substances of 
commercial value, but the timber is not worth 
much. The tree came originally from Asia 
about the 16th century. . 

Horse Guards, the building in Whitehall which 
until 1872 was the headquarters of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army. The 
archway is still sentinelled by mounted guards. - 

Horse Latitudes are the belts of calms between the 
regions of the trade winds and the westerlies of 
higher latitudes. At one time when ships 
transporting horses were becalmed in these- 
belts the horses were thrown overboard. 

Horse, Master of the, the Court official having 
charge of the royal stables, the provision of 
horses, carriages, and motor-cars for the royal 
family. The duties are actually carried out by 
the Crown Eauerry. . 

Hospice, a place of refuge and rest for travellers 
and pilgrims. The most famous is that of the 

_ St. Bernard Pass, where dogs are kept for the 
succour and help of belated wayfarers. 
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itallers, Knights, were of the order of St. 
Home of J erusalem, at first devoted to the aid of 


the sick, but afterwards military monks, who } 


became prominent figures in the Crusades of 
the 12th century; in the 16th century they had 
the island of Malta given to them and continued 
there until dislodged by Napoleon in 1798. 
There has been some attempt to revive the 
order, and the modern English institution of 
Knights of St. John commemorates the old 
name and continues something of the original 

__service. (See Templars and Teutonic Order.) 

Hospitals. The earliest hospital is supposed to 
have been at Cesarea in the 4th century. In 
the 7th century the Hotel Dieu was founded in 
Paris; in the 9th century there were 24 hospitals 
in Rome. Some of the earliest hospitals of 
Great Britain arein London; St. Bartholomew’s 
1123, Bethlehem 1247, St. Thomas’s 1213, 
Westminster 172U, Guy’s 1724, London 1740. 
The British hospitals have in the past been 
largely dependent on voluntary contributions. 
There are excellent equipped medical schools 
attached to most general hospitals, and expert 
research workers are engaged on the investiga- 
tion of diseases. The best physicians and 
surgeons give their services free to the hospitals. 
(See The National Health Service, p. 786.) _ 

Hétel des Invalides, the famous military hospital 
and soldiers’ home in Paris, founded in 1670, 
and one of the attractions of the city in later 
years, as it contains the tomb of Napoleon. 

Hottentots, name given to certain African natives 
by Dutch settlers in the 17th century. They 
used to occupy the greater part of Cape Colony, 

though driven out a number still survive in 
8.W. Africa. Appear to be related to the Bush- 
men, though their culture is more advanced. In 
addition to herding, they practise some farming 
and know how to smelt iron. 

Hounds are dogs that were originally bred and 
trained for hunting, such as the greyhound, fox- 
hound, bloodhound, wolfhound, deerhound, 
beagle, harrier, etc., but now often kept also as 
domestic dogs. The greyhound, deerhound, 

* and wo!fhound hunt by sight, the others, with 
the bloodhound first in order, track by scent. 

Hour-glass, a glass instrument tapering to the 
middle to a narrow orifice, through which a 
sufficient quantity of tine sand gravitates to 
mark an hour of time. When the sand has run 
through from one end, it can be reversed and 
made to count the hour in the opposite direction. 
The same kind of glass with smaller supplies of 
sand will indicate shorter periods, as an egg-glass, 
which runs its course in three minutes—time to 
boil an egg by. 

Houris, according to the Koran, are beautiful 
nymphs of paradise set apart to attend upon the 
“faithful” Mohammedans as they enter the 
celestial abode. 

House Flies abound in all countries and are ex- 
ceedingly prolific. Their eggs are hatched 
within 24 hours of being deposited, and full 
maturity is attained in a month. They feed 
mainly on decayed animal and vegetable matter. 

Hovas, the dominant tribe in Madagascar until the 
Vrench took possession of the island in 1895. 

Howdah, a railed, canopied seat fitted on to the 

_ back of an elephant for conveying people in. 
The name is also given to a somewhat similar 
contrivance for the backs of camels, 

Howitzer, a cannon, short and light in proportion 
to its bore, used for throwing shells and case- 
shot, and requiring a comparatively small charge. 

Howler Monkey, a species of South American 
monkey noted for a laryngeal conformation 
which enables it to emit a loud reverberant 
noise something between a yell and a howl, as 
the name suggests. The peculiarity is de- 
veloped most strongly in the males, which are 
the largest American species. 

Hoy, a small sloop-rigged vessel usually engaged in 
light traffic, such as conveying passengers and 
goods from the shore to steamers, or vice versa, 

Huanuco-bark, a medicinal bark, brought from the 
Peruvian town of that name, and derived from 
the Cinchona micrantha tree. 

Huckaback, a kind of strong linen cloth, with one 
side rough; generally used for towellings. 

Huguenots, a name applied to the French Pro- 
testant communities of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Henry of Navarre, by the Edict of 
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Nantes in 1598, granted them religious freedom, 
but more than a quarter of a century before— 
August 24, 1572—thousands had been put to 
death in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
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revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. — 
in 1685 drove thousands into exile in England, — 


Holland, Germany, and America. 
‘ulsean Lectures, 


, a series of from four to six 
lectures delivered annually by a_ selected 
preacher before the University of Cambridge on 
Scriptural subjects, under the provision of the 
will of John Hulse, who died in 1790. There is 
also a Hulsean professorship of divinity at the 
same university, established in 1860 in sub- 
stitution for the office of ‘‘ Christian Advocate ” 
originally founded by Hulse 


Humane Society, Royal, instituted 1774. Sup- 


ported by voluntary contributions. Patron, 
His Most Gracious Majesty the King. To 
collect and circulate the most approved and 
effectual methods for recovering persons ap- 
parently drowned or dead; to provide suitable 
apparatus in and around the Metropolis for 
rescuing persons from drowning; to bestow 
rewards for the preservation and restoration of 
life; and to encourage swimming exercises at 
public schools and training-ships with reference 
to saving life from drowning. 


Humanism, represents a system of education 


based not only on the Greek and Latin classics 
but also on the civilisation of the Renaissance. 


Humble-bee or Bumble-bee, the common name of 


the insects of the genus Bombus, of the Hymeno- 
ptera order. They live in small communities 
comprising males, females, and neuters, their 
habitations being underground. They do not 
have one queen bee only like the hive bee, but 
several females occupy the same nest, and these 


alone live through the winter, breeding and — 


forming new colonies in the spring. 


Humidity, the state of the atmosphere with respect. 


to the water vapour it contains. ‘“ Absolute 
humidity” is defined as the density of the 
vapour present, while “‘ relative humidity,” more 
frequently employed, indicates the degree of 
saturation, é.e., the ratio of the actual vapour 
pressure to the saturation vapour pressure at the 
particulartemperature, expressedas 3, percentage, 


Humite, a mineral of the Chondrodite variety, 


crystalline and translucent, brownish-yellow to 
white in colour, composed of magnesia, silica, 


fluorine, and protoxide of iron, 
‘umming B 


irds are so called because of the 
humming noise made by the vibration of their 
wings in flying. They are of radiant plumage, 
and in size they are among the smallest birds. 
There are from four to five hundred species, and 
they are confined wholly to North and South 
eae being most numerous in the tropical 
atitudes, 


Hummum, the original name for what is now 


called the Turkish Bath in this country. One 
of the first of these baths to be established in 
London was the Hummums in Covent Garden. 


Hundred, the ancient divisional name given to a 


portion of a county for administration or 
military purposes. It is supposed to imply the 
territory occupied by a hundred families; or 


the space of a hundred hides of land, or the 


capacity of providing 100 soldiers. Hach 
hundred has its hundred court, with powers 
similar to those of a manor court, but this ;was 
abolished in 1867 by County Court Act. 


Hundred Days, the interval of time between 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s entry into Paris after his 
escape from Elba and his departure after his 
abdication, extending from March 20, 1815 to 
June 28. During this period occurred the battle 
of Waterloo, June 18. 


Hundredweight in Great Britain is 112 Ib. avoirdu- 


pois; in the United States it is an even 100 Ib. 
So are a ewt. is divided into four quarters of 
. each, 


Hundred Years’ War, a term applied to the almost 


incessant contest between England and France, 
lasting from 1338 to 1453, including such famous 
battles as Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, and 
engaging successively Edward III., Henry V., 
and Henry VI., among English kings. 


Huns, a fierce Asiatic race which swept over 


eastern Europe in the 4th century. Under 
Attila about the middle of the 5th century they 
Obtained control of a large portion of central 
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and eastern Europe, forcing even Rome to pay 

_ tribute. Their defeat at Chalons- 
451 and the death of Attila in 453 te foeietea ed 
\ Hunterian Museur 

_— useum, & celebrated collection of 


anal 
Hunter, the disti ta 
ogist, to 


inguished surgeon and 

b 1 wards the end of the 18th century in 

: London, and now in the possession of the Royal 

pe Le M naa the 
* & Hun ‘use’ 

University of Glasgow. seem , 


_ ‘Hurdy-Gurdy, an Italian rustic so-called musical | 


- instrument of the lute order, the 
sounds of which are produced by the action of a 
rosined wheel turned by the left hand, the notes 
being made by the fingering of the right hand. 

_ Hureaulite, a transparent, almost colourless 

mineral, found in granite measures at Limoges, 

near Hureau. 

(See Cyclone and Wind.) 

Hiussites, followers of John Huss, the Bohemian 

7 reformer and disciple of Wryclif, who was 

burned at the stake in 1415. After their 
leader's death, the Hussites became a formid- 

_ able body, and took up arms on behalf of their 

: faith, their religion being strongly imbued with 

political feeling. In spite of persecution they 

survived unti] the Reformation. 

f aay carnivorous quadruped of which there 

are e species: striped, or laughing hyena 

4 common to North Africa, India, Syria, and 

> Persia, and noted for the peculiar cry from 

_ + which its name is derived: the brown hyena, 

with long shaggy hair, a native of Southern 
Africa; and the spotted hyena, also confined to 
Africa. They have great jaw-power, and are 
of n habits. : 

Hybrid, an animal or plant produced by the union 
of two distinct species. 

an aquatic animal of simple structure, 
whose body is in the form of a cylindrical tube, 
with a disc-shaped base by which it attaches 
itself to any shifting substance. Its mouth is 
surrounded by tentacles by which it catches its 
food. The Hydra has the power of reproducing 

lost parts. 
are compounds containing water of 

. crystallisation. 

- Hydraulic Press, perfected by Joseph Bramah, the 

. inventor, in 1795, is a useful apparatus, the 

pressing power of which is obtained by the 
action of water. Two plates, the upper one 
movable and attached to a large piston, the 
lower one fixed, are contained within two up- 
rights. The movable piston works in a cylinder 
of water in connection with a small force- 
pump, and the pressure is applied by moving a 
lever which brings a well-known hydrostatic 
law into operation, and presses the material 
between the two plates to the required degree. 
The hydraulic press is largely used for compress- 
ing articles for packing, and for extracting 
purposes. 

Hydraulic Ram, a form of automatic pump, used 
to raise water to a height by the action of its 

__ own falling velocity. 

Hydraulies, the science of applied hydrodynamics, 
or water-machine engineering, ranging from 
pumps to marine engines. 

Hydrocarbons are compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen. They include the paraffins, which 
are saturated compounds (¢.g., methane); the 
ethylene, acetylene and other series which are 
unsaturated; compounds with ring structures, 
é.g., benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene. 
Petroleum is composed almost entirely of 
hydrocarbons. re 

Hydrochloric Acid, a colourless gas, consisting of 
hydrogen and chlorine, and resulting in con- 
siderable quantities as a bye-product of the 
soda-ash or salt-cake manufacture. Its solu- 
tion forms the common hydrochloric or muriatic 
acid of commerce. It is present to the extent of 
nearly half a per cent. in the digestive juice 

; secreted by the stomach. ; 

Hydrocyanic Acid, cyanide of hydrogen or prussic 
acid; very poisonous, and of the odour of bitter 
almonds. Discovered by Scheele in 1782. 

Hydrodynamics, the science of fluids in motion. 

Hydrofluoric Acid is obtained by distillation of 

_“fluorspar with sulphuric acid, and is a com- 

__ pound of fluorine and hydrogen, Its action is 
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highly corrosive, it is a valuable agent in etching _ 

- eee, and is a rapid decomposer of sninial he 

Hydrogen, a colourless gaseous element and the 
lightest of all substances, Cavendish in 1766 
was the first to recognise that it was an element. 
It is 14°4 times as light as air, and is found ina 
free state in volcanic regions. It can be ob- 
tained by the action of metals on acids, and 
when burned in air combines with oxygen to 
form water. Commercially it is used to produce 
the very hot flame of the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe for cutting metals; to fill balloons and 
airships; to harden certain oils and render 
them suitable for margarine- and soap-pro- 
duction. 

Hydrography, the science of water measurement, 
as applied to seas, rivers, lakes, currents, rocks, 
reefs, etc., and embracing the whole art of 
navigation. 

Hydrometer, an instrument for measuring the 
specifie gravity of liquids, especially for ascer- 
taining the strength of spiritous liquors and 
solutions. It is usually in the form of a glass 
bulb, to the lower end of which a smaller bulb, 
containing mercury, is attached, which forces 
the instrument to sink into the liquid which it 
is to test. The larger bulb has a scale fixed to 
it, and the indication on this scale of the 
sinking point shows the specific gravity. 
There are many varieties : Twaddell’s—a pear- 
shaped bulb containing mercury: Beaumé’s, of 
similar construction, but applicable to liquids 
both heavier and lighter than water; Sykes’s, 
largely employed for determining the strength 
of alcohol; and Nicholson’s, used for taking 
the specific gravities of solids. = 

Hydropathy, the method of treating disease with 
water, either by bathing or . Natural 
springs of special chemical and therapeutic 
properties, such as sulphur springs, and other 
mineral sources, have been used since prehistoric 
times for this purpose. It is probably one of 
the most ancient methods of cure. Recently — 
the beneficial effects of pure water treatment 
have been advocated. Hydropathic establish- 
ments have been set up in many health resorts. 

Hydrophilus, the largest genus of water beetles, 
including the giant water beetle, which is of 
a shiny black and measures 14 in. in length, 
and is common in N. America. ‘There is also a 
menonces species (H. piceus), which is not quite 
so large. 

Hydroponics, the cuiture of plants without soil. 
The plants are grown with their roots dipping 
into a solution of nutritive mineral salts; or 
they may be rooted in sand which is watered 
with such a solution. 

Hydrostatics, the science of the pressure and 
equilibrium of liquids that are non-elastic. 

Hydrozoa are, zoologically, a low order of water 
animals of the Celenterata sub-kingdom to 
which Hydra (vide) belongs. In one order of 
the Hydrozoa, free-swimming colonies showing 
marked division of labour between the in- 
dividual units occur; this order includes the 
Portuguese man-of-war. , 

Hydrus, a constellation of the southern celestial 
hemisphere commonly called the Southern Snake. 

Hygiene, the science of health in its broad signifi- 
cance, the study of sanitary conditions, and the 
application of the laws of health generally. 
The progress made in hygienic science during 
the last hundred years has led to many legisla- 
tive enactments and preventive measures which 
have resulted in a great improvement in the 
general standard of public health. f 

Hygrometer, an instrument for measuring the 
amount of water vapour in the atmosphere. 
A simple form of hygrometer, known as the 
wet-and-dry bulb, consists of two vertical 
thermometers affixed to a frame. One bulb is 
exposed to the air, and the other is covered 
with muslin which dips into a water-bath to 
keep it moist. If the air is saturated, it takes 
up no moisture from the wet bulb and the two 
thermometers read the same. If the air is not 
saturated, evaporation takes place from the 
wet bulb, latent heat is absorbed from the air, 
and the temperature of the wet bulb is lower 
than that of the dry bulb. Relative humidity 
and dew-point of the air can then be derived 
from suitable tables. Hygrometers depending 
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upon the expansion of human hair and gold- 
beater’s skin and the deposition of dew on a 
polished surface, when cooled sufficiently, are 
also in general use. (See Humidity.) 

Hymenoptera, the order of insects to which bees, 

_ wasps, hornets, ants and sawflies belong. They 
are notable for having four wings, the hind pair 
smaller than the front pair, to which they are 
attached by’ a row of hooks, They have 

' mouths and tongues which enable them to bite. 
or to bite and suck, and the females possess an 

- ovipositor used both for depositing eggs and 

_ stinging. There are about 70,000 species in 

__ this order. 

Hyperbole, a rhetorical term implying extreme 
exaggeration for the sake of effect, and often 

. indulged in by emotional orators, as well as in 
ordinary speech, t 

Hyperboreans, a fabled people which the ancients 
believed existed beyond the region of the north 
wind; later the term has been applied to the 
actual people of remote Northern lands. 

Hypersthene, a crystalline mineral of a grey-green 
colour, found foliated and massed in igneous 
and metamorphic rocks. It is a silicate of iron 
and magnesium, and been met with in 
Cornwall, Northern Europe, and Tyrol, and 
North America. 

Hypnosis. Hypnosis, also known as Mesmerism, 
is an increased degree of suggestibility which 
sometimes leads to superficially puzzling pheno- 
mena. It must have been known in the Hast 
for many centuries, but was rediscovered to- 
wards the end of the 18th century by the 
Viennese Anton Mesmer, after whom it was 
named Mesmerism. The discovery created a 
sensation all over Europe at the time; for 
Mesmer was, although brilliant, somewhat of a 
charlatan and made the most fantastic claims. 
In his salons in Paris he claimed to cure all 
sorts of diseases by the new method, and since 
many illnesses are, in fact, neurotic in origin, 
numerous patients were cured (see under 
Neurosis in “Medical Section”). Mesmer 
believed that his cures were due to what he 
called “animal magnetism”—a physical 
influence passing from the operator to the 
patient, but this is now a discredited belief. 
As the British physicians Elliotson and Braid 
ond the Frenchmen Chareét and Bernheim 
showed, hypnosis is a purely psychological state 
of increased suggestibility due to the influence 
of the operator on the patient in the emotional 
sense. There is nothing mystical about it. 
Nevertheless, the states which can be produced 
by hypnosis are astonishing enough: the 
patient can be put to sleep or can be made 
unable to feel pain so that a limb can be re- 
moved while he is in this state; he can be 
paralysed so that he is unable to move, and 
even blisters can be produced on the skin by the 
suggestion that it is being burned with a hot 
piece of metal. 

Hypocaust, an arched fire vault or ‘chamber 
through which heat is distributed to rooms 
above. Used in the baths of uncient Rome, 

Hypostyle, an architectural term, designating a 
colonnade or pillared hall, such as in the famous 
hall of Karnak. 

Hypothee, a Scottish legal term implying a land- 

- lord’s lien on his tenant’s cattle, sheep, and 
produce for rent. No right of hypothec has 
existed since 1880, where the land exceeds 2 
acres, 

Hypothenuse, the name given in geometry to that 
side of a right-angled triangle which is opposite 

._ to the right angle. 

Hypothesis, an imaginary theory set forth in such a 
manner as to illustrate by parallel the force of 
ond other theory which it is sought to demon- 
strate. 

Hypsometer, an instrument formerly used by 
mountaineers to find the height above sea-level 
by indirectly ‘measuring the atmospheric 
pressure by determining the boiling point of 
water at the particular height. Based on the 
fact that as pressure decreases with height so the 
boiling point is lowered. Superseded by the 
aneroid barometer, 

ax, an animal of the order Hyracoidea, 
possessing a cleft upper lip like the hare, molar 
teeth shaped similar to those of the rhinoceros, 
and in other respects showing ordinary rodent 
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' characteristics. It has a brown fur, and is 
confined to Africa, Syria, and Arabia. = 
Hyssop, a labiate plant, with blue flowers, growing 
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wild in Southern Europe, and yielding a kind of : 


camphor; at one time largely used m 
as an anti-spasmodic and carminative, 


I 


Iambic Verse. (See Metre.) 


Ibex, wild goats of several species found in the 


mountain regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The male has exceedingly large curved ridged 
horns. The species that lives in the Alps is 
called the steinbok or bouquetin. 

Ibis, Egyptian birds related to storks found mostly 
in lakes and swamps. It has white and black 
plumage and a long curved beak. One species 
is the sacred Ibis of Egypt, which is held 
in great veneration by the people. There are 
20 species, 

Tbycter, a South American Gallinaceous eagle, 
mostly black in plumage, and belonging to the 
F ide family, genus Aguiline. Its head 
is almost bare of feathers, and it has circular 
nostrils, 

Ice is frozen water, 
and brittle solid. Being only 92 per cent. as 
dense as water, it floats on the latter; the 
expansion which occurs as water changes into 
ice causes the fracture of water-pipes, though 
the fracture only becomes obvious when the 
ice melts and leaks ont through the crack. 
The temperature at which ice. forms is 0° C., 

32°F, Ice can be melted by pressure, and the 
ease and smoothness with which one is able to 
skate on ice depend on this phenomenon. 

Ice Age, Great, began at the end of the Pliocene 
period more than half a million years ago when 
immense glaciers and ice sheets extended over 
large areas of the continents. During the Pleis- 
tocene Ice Age, as the Great Ice Age is some- 
times called, the ice sheets in the British Isles 
reached as far south as the Thames valley. (See 
also Glacial Epoch and Pleistocene.) 

Icebergs are detached masses of glacier which sub- 
side into the sea and float as wind or current 
may take them. Nine-tenths of an iceberg is 
below sea-level. The North Atlantic is the 
chief home of icebergs, which reach the ocean 
from the ice-clad plateaux of Greenland. Some 
of these floating masses of ice are of enormous 
proportions, and constitute in the spring and 
early summer seasons a great menace to the 
safety of ships, as was disastrously shown in 
the Titanic catastrophe of 1912, 

Tce-breakers are heavy bow-plated boats used for 


It is a colourless, crystalline. 


. 


breaking up ice on navigable rivers, and, in the © 


Baltic and on the St. Lawrence’ in Canada 
especially, have the effect of considerably 
shortening the ice-bound period each winter. 

Ice-floe, a small ice-field or sheet of floating ice, 
liable to be frozen to other ice-floes, imprisoning 
any ship enveloped. : 

Iceland Dog, a kind of white shaggy dog which 
was in former times a great domestic favourite, 
but is now little seen in this country 


Icelandic Literature, the Old Norse, which includes _ 


numerous works of poetry, mythology, and 
pistory of interest and importance, “Bee also 


a. 

Iceland Moss, a kind of lichen (Cetraria) which 
srows in great quantities in the mountain 
regions of Iceland and other Northern countries. 
It possesses certain nutritive qualities and is of 
some value in medicine, 

Iceland Spar, a colourless form of calcite (calcium 
carbonate), frequently found in association 
with metallic ores; it has the power to produce 
strong double refraction of light so that two 

nages are seen of an object viewed through a, 
piece of Iceland spar. 

Iceni, an ancient British race who in early times 
lived in Norfolk and other parts of Eastern 
England. Their most famous ruler was Queen 
Boadicea, who led her people against the 

Toe Plant, also ¢ Sted ‘dew plant” a 

» also called “dew p and “ dia- 
mond plant.” A South African mesembry- 
anthemum commonly grown in British gardens. 

Its name is derived from the fact that the 

leaves are covered with small glistening bladder- 

shaped hairs that look like ice crystals,“ - 
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the Egyptian mongoose, popular! 
Posen ese oamee:» tee Ce It is of great use 


the multiplication of reptiles. It 
is frequently domesticated. 
Ichneumon 


swarms of caterpillars, which a a “s 
; c! e un- 

willing hosts of its progeny. 
_Ichnography, the art of drawing plans of every- 
_ thing connected with the ground floor of a 


_. building or site. 

_ Ichthyol, a liquid used for rubbing on the skin in 
- certain , and obtained by distillation of 
A a mineral in which fossil fish is found. 

Ichthyology, the department of zoological science 
which concerns itself with the structure and 
variation of fishes, their habits and distribution. 

Ichthyornis, a fossil bird with teeth discovered in 
the of Kansas. About 8 


urus was a gigantic marine reptile of the 
Mesozoic age. The fossils are mostly found in 
the lias formation. Some were not less than 
- _ 30 ft. in length. 
; were originally an Eastern sect of the 
- §$th and 9th centuries, whose object was to pre- 
yent the worship of, and to destroy, images used 
in religious rites. Also any Protestant who 
took part in or supported the destruction of 
images in churches in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. The term has been applied in modern 
times to enemies of religious beliefs generally. 

_ Teonoscope, a form of electron camera used in 

___ television. 

Idea, in its plantonic significance, had reference to 
what a thing seemed rather than the actuality, 
but in later philosophies an idea is, as Locke 
expresses it, ‘“‘ whatsoever the mind perceives 
in itself.” ‘ 

Idealism. Idealism is the belief that there is no 

- matter in the universe, that all that exists is 

‘ mind or spirit. Most philosophers have held 
; that there were two principles, mind and 
matter; a few that the only reality was matter 

(see Materialism). Kant, Descartes, Locke, and 

even Plato believed in both spirit (mind) and 
matter; for, if Plato is often considered to be 

an idealist, he did believe that the universe con- 
tained physical objects, although spirit alone 

was the “real” world. Berkeley (1685-1753), 

a great British divine and philosopher, later 
Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, was an idealist 

who believed that the universe was an idea in the 
mind of God, but the great period of pure 
idealism was 19th-century Germany. Fichte, 

_ Schelling, Hegel, Lotze, Schopenhauer, and 
Schleiermacher are its main philosophers. 

-Fichte believed that the whole universe was 
God (that is to say, he was a Pantheist—one who 
believes that God is everything). Schelling 
thought that the universe was a world-spirit, 
which, however, only became self-conscious in 
man. lLotze believed that the universe was 
alive and was mind; Schleiermacher that God 
was the source of all life, but was more than the 

_ universe. Hegel, the greatest of the idealists, 
believed that the universe was a process of 
thought in continual evolution; in nature the 
process is unconscious, but in man the process 
becomes fully self-aware. 

Ides, in the ancient Roman Calendar, the 15th 
of March, May, July, October, and the 13th of 

all other months; always the eighth day after 
the Nones. | 

Idiograph, a mark, signature, or flourish peculiar to 
any individual; a trade mark is an idiograph. 

_ Idiom, an expression characteristic of a country, 
district, dialect or language, which usually gives 
strength and force toa phrase orsentence. The 

_. idioms of a language are its distinctive marks, 

and the best writers are the most idiomatic. 

» Idolatry, the worship of idols, images, inanima 

_- objects, animals orsymbols. A kind of idolatry. 
existed in all primitive modes of existence, and 
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instances are numerous in the earliest records. 
In heen yaoi form rages Savy 0 
I y 
Catholic Church. : 3 eae 
Idols are images or effigies which are made objects 
of wo; and are usually of wood or stone, but 
sometimes of ivory or more precious materials, 
and attain their symbolic significance after being. 
or in the places ae receive them, when 
sy are made objects of veneration by sor 
religious dedication. core. 
Tdris, a famous giant belonging to the myths of 
Wales, commemorated by a chair of rock on the 
top of the Cader Idris mountain in Merioneth- 


shire. 

Idyil, a poem or story of a simple or pastoral 
kind dealing with rural characters and events 
for the most part, but sometimes used in a 
broader sense, notably in Tennyson’s “ Idylis 
of the King,” which are of a distinctly imagina- 
tive form. 

Ignatian Epistles, letters bearing the name of St. 
Ignatius, the authenticity “of which is now 
generally accepted, and in their several forms 
exercised great influence in medieval times, 
Fierce controversy raged around them in the 
17th century, because of their strong support of 
episcopacy, and a good deal of doubt w: 
thrown upon their genuineness. : 

Igneous Rocks are such as have been molten unde 
conditions of great heat at some stage in their 
history : ¢.g., granite, basalt. 

Ignis Fatuus or *‘ Will-o’-the-wisp,” a phosphor- 
escent light which may often be seen on summer 
and autumn evenings hovering over marshy 
ground or graveyards. Its nature is hardly 
understood, though it is generally believed to be 
the result of the spontaneous combustion of the 
gases from decaying organic matter. In olden 
times when marshy grounds were more common > 
than now, this “dancing light” was very 
frequently visible and was regarded with 
superstition. 

Ignorantines, a Roman Catholic Order founded in 
1679 at Rheims, reorganised by Jean Baptiste 
de la Salle and intended for special ministration 
among the children of the poor. The name 
“ Ignorantine " was given to them because the 
admission to the order of priests with a theo- 
logical training was forbidden. 

Iguana, large South American lizards, with a long 
tail, ascaly back and head, a thick fleshy tongue 
and a prominent dew-lap in the throat. Speci- 
mens of the different species average 4-5 ft. in 
length, and they live mostly in trees, though 
they are equally at home on land or in the water. 
The flesh of some species is good eating, as are 
also the eggs. 

odon, a genus of extinct dinosaurs, whose 
fossils are found in the jurassic and cretaceous 
rocks. Iguanodons were 15-25 ft. long, and 
walked on their hind legs, the front legs being 
small and adapted for grasping 
trees on the leaves of which they fed. 

Tex, mentioned by classical authors, is the holm- 
or holly-oak, which flourishes round the Medi- 
terranean. To botanists Ilex is the genus to 
which the holly and maté plant belong. 

liad, the great epic poem of ancient Greece, for 
many years attributed to Homer (c. 850 B.c.), 
though the opinion is now widely held that the 
epic is the work of a series of poets from about 
750 to 550 B.c. It consists of ancient folk tale 
and saga, welded into an artistic unity, having 
as plot the carrying off of Helen by Paris to 
Troy and the subsequent siege of Troy. 

Illinium, an element classed among. the rare- 
earth metals. Discovered in 1926 by Harris, 
Yntema, and Hopkins. 

Tluminated MSS. of great value and beauty of 
decoration exist in most public museums and in 


many private collections, some of them being 


of great antiquity, especially those of ancient 
Egypt executed on papyri. Greek and Latin 
specimens are also numerous, and the British 
Museum contains fine examples of all these kinds 
and also an extensive collection of medixval 
English MSS. 5 Bis tas; 
Illuminati, the name by which certain religionists 
. of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries were 
known. They claimed the possession of super- 
lative knowledge in everything pertaining to 
religious doctrines, rites and ceremonies, but 


the branches of 
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_ were not at any time a very numerous body. 
An Order of the Illuminati was formed at 
Ingolstadt which was a secret society, and 
professed to free religion and politics from 
oto el mae despotism. It has some 
simi y reemasonry. 

“¢ Tlustrated London News,’’ the first of the weekly 

_ pictorial papers to be published in England. 
It was originated by Mr. Herbert Ingram, a 
Boston printer and newsagent, in 1842, and was 
a pronounced success from its foundation. The 
idea occurred to Mr. Ingram after he had 
noticed what an immense “ run ” there had been 
on a few crude pictures which one of the 
ordinary weekly papers had given of incidents 
connected with the Greenacre murder, 

Imenite, a mineral widespread in igneous rocks : 
chemically it is an oxide of iron and titanium. 
Rich deposits have recently been found in the 
Allard,Lake area of Quebec; the Travancore 
sands are also a source of ilmenite. 

Tlybius, a water beetle of which there are many 
species in Kurope and America. 

Images, in the form of carved, sculptured, or 
painted objects, have been regarded as aids to 
worship, by primitive races, and also in various 

istian Churches from early times, but since 
the Reformation have been prohibited in the 
Church of England. 

Imagination is the creative power and faculty 
enabling the mind to picture to itself scenes, 
events, and persons of which a person may 
hear or read, and in its more intense form con- 
stitutes the genius by which the poet, the novel- 
ist, the historian, the painter, and the musician 
attain their idealisations. 

» & Mohammedan religious title borne only 
by princes or leaders of the faith. 

Imbrex, an architectural term given to the 
covering tile of the ancient roof. 

Immaculate Conception, the dogma that the 
Vir 'Yy was absolutely pure and sinless 
from the womb, after being a fierce subject of 
controversy for many centuries, was on Dec. 
8th, 1854, expressly proclaimed by Pope 
Pius IX. to be an established doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dec. 8th is the 
festival day of the Immaculate Conception in 
oN =e Church, and Dec. 9th in the Greek 

urch. 

Immolation, the act Of sacrificing a living object or 
objects for the propitiation of the Almighty, or, 
in classic days, the gods. 

Immortality, the theory of the eternal existence of 
the human soul, 

Immortelles are wreaths, crosses, or other designs 
made from what are called everlasting flowers, 
which are obtained from certain plants of the 
Composite order, and retain their colours and 
compactness for a long time. Immortelles are 
largely used as mementoes for decorating graves, 
especially in France. 

Impact, the impingement of two bodies one against 
the other, a subject which comes under kinetics, 
The principle of conservation of momentum 
states that total momentum of two bodies 
before impact is equal to their total momentum 
after impact. 

Impeachment, a special arraignment, usually be- 
fore Parliament or other high tribunal, of a 
person charged with some offence against the 
State. The custom in England is for the im- 
peachment to be made in the House of Com- 
mons, and the trial to be before the House of 
Lords, Bacon, Warren Hastings, and Lord 
Melville are conspicuous instances of men 
impeached in this country. 

Impennes, the scientific name of a family of swim- 
ming birds, of which the penguin is the leading 
representative. ‘They are all short-winged and 
unable to fly. The divers and the auks belong 
to this family. 

Imperial Institute, founded in 1887 as a memorial 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and formally 
opened by her Majesty in 1893. Its object is 
to bring together into one permanent exhibition 
the products of the various British Colonies and 
dependencies, and generally to collect material, 
statistics, and general information relating to 
the condition of the various places. Since 1902 

it has been under the control of the Board of 


Trade, 
Imporial Service Order, a decoration confined to 
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Impluvium, a basin or 


Imprimatur. 


Incognito, 
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mibers of the Civil Service. Founded in 1902 
by Mdward VIL., it is limited to 700 members. — 


Imperial War Museum is a collection connected 


with the first world war and consists of war 
trophies, relics, arms, ship and other models, 
pictures, photographs, maps, etc., and a library — 
of over 60,000 books. It was opened in 1920 
at the Crystal Palace, transferred to Kensing- 
ton, London, eo bobs Mage rode are Road, 
8.E.1, during Ww: TO} 

the hall or atrium 
of an ancient Roman house, serving the purpose 
of receiving the rain that dropped through the 
open space in the roof. 


Impressionist, an artist or author who attempts in 


his work to convey by broad effects of colour or 
treatment the impressions which a subject has 
stamped on his own imagination, apart from 
detail or form. 


Impressment, the forced seizure of persons for 


service on board British war-ships, sanctioned 
by laws still unrepealed, but not resorted to in 
this country since the Napoleonic wars. 

, originally an official licence to print, 
and an important formula in the early days of 
printing. The term is now used in the wider 
significance of authority, stamp, or endorsement. 


Impromptu, a piece of music for orchestra or 


solo instrument of informal construction and 
composed without preparation. 


Impropriation, a legal term signifying the sur- 


render of a benefice and its revenues into the 
hands of a Jayman or lay corporation, carrying 
with it the obligation to provide for the con- 


PE ca of the ecclesiastical duties. 


» Mating of closely related animals 
and plants. Close inbreeding has long been held 
to be harmful, but this is not necessarily so, for 
if practised with selection, stock can be purged 
of the undesirable qualities and the race 
improved. 


Incarnation, in Christian theology, designates the 


doctrine that the Divine Spirit, incarnated in 
human form in the person of Jesus Christ, has 
had actual existence on earth, subject to human 
limitations, yet without losing the Divine 
essence, 


Incas, an Indian people who inhabited ancient 


Peru, founded a great empire, and reached a 
high level of civilisation; overthrown by the 
Spaniards in 1533. 


Incense, an aromatic resinous substance which, 


under combustion, exhales 
and is used, mixed with certain fragrant per- 
fumes, in the celebration of Mass in Roman 
Catholic churches. Olibanum or frankincense 
is ordinarily the leading ingredient. It is not 
used in the orthodox service of the English 


Church except by the more pronounced 
Ritualists. 


& pungent odour, 


Incisors, the sharp-edged cutting teeth at the 


front of mammalian jaws. 

the dropping of name, identity, or 
distinctive mark, so as to pass unknown. A 
term generally used in cases of persons of rank 
who conventionally take an assumed name or 


inferior title in order to escape ceremony and 
formality. 


Increment, Unearned, the term applied to the 


increase which arises in the value of land or 
buildings from causes other than the efforts or 
exertions of the owners, and in the Lloyd 
George Budget of 1909 first brought within the 
range of taxation. 


Incubation, ordinarily the artificial hatching of 


eges by means of an apparatus called an incu- 
bator (see Incubator article in “ Poultry and 
Cage Birds”) ; a term also applied to conditions 
of heating and feeding by which children 
prematurely born or exceptionally feeble are 
nurtured and brought forward. 


Independence Day, commemorates the adoption of 


the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 


1776, July 4 is celebrated as a holiday in the 
United States. 


Index Expurgatorius is an index, prepared under 


the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, of 
such books as may not be read by the faithful at 
all, and such as can only be read in part: thatis, 
with what are considered objectionable passages 
expunged. The first Expurgatorial List was 
issued by Pope Paul IV. in 1559 and all later 
lists have been under direct papal authority, 


_ Labour 
solve the problem of India and how to arrange 


the 
to 


for what had been recognised by other Govern- 
ments, namely, the need for Indians to take 
charge of their own affairs. The essence of the 
problem was not whether India was to be self- 


_ governing but how. The main complication 


was the division in Indian public opinion itself— 
the Hindus, being the largest group and repre- 
sented by the Hindu National Congress (which 
also at a gan and the Moslems, 
represen iv ioslem League (leader, 
Mr. Jinnah). Congress refused to consider any 
arrangement involving the division of India 
into two independent States. A British 
Mission to India (Mar.—May, 1946), headed by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, rejected the proposal to 
create a separate State of Pakistan, the name 
of the State claimed by the Moslems. The 
British Government announced in March, 1947, 
its definite intention to withdraw from India by 
June, 1948, The Moslems are not concentrated 
in one area, but are partly concentrated in two 
widely separated areas, in the north-west and 
in the north-east respectively, and the rest 
scattered in predominantly Hindu areas. Out 
of a total population of about 400 millions there 
are about 94 million Moslems. Notwith- 
_ standing all differences two separate and 
independent Dominions were eventually set up 
—India (Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru) and 
Pakistan (Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan). 


India Office Library. (See Library of the India 
Office. 


) 

Cress. Popularly known as “ nastur- 
tium”; the correct Latin name for the genus 
to which these plants belongs is Tropaeolum. 


Indian File, marching forward in single formation, 


as Indians progress through the woods. 


Indian Ink, a pigment made from lampblack and 


gum or glue, originally prepared in China and 
. Japan. It is dried and is marketed in small 
sticks. It is used mainly by artists for shading 


and lettering. 
Indian M 


‘utiny. This turning-point in the history 
of modern India occurred in 1857-58. The 
_ ostensible cause was the serving out to the 
native troops of cartridges greased with animal 
fat, for contact with this was forbidden both 
by the Hindu and Mohammedan faiths. A 
rebellious feeling, however, had long been 
developing, and when the Sepoys at Meerut in 
May 1857 refused to obey the English officers, 
overpowered and put them to death, the 
mutiny spread like wildfire. The rebels took 
Delhi and Lucknow, and for many months 
terrible massacres and atrocities were com- 
mitted; men, women and children were slain 
in thousands. Order was re-established in the 
autumn of 1858 when the governing power was 
transferred from the East India Company to 
the Crown. 


Indian Summer is applied to a warm spell of 


weather occurring in the late autumn, the term 
originating in America. There is no evidence 
that such spells recur regularly in this coun- 


+ try. 
Indicators, substances which by a marked change 


‘Indium, a scarce lead-coloured metal found in zinc 
_ blende in Saxony and certain other ores. This 


+. 


in colour are used to indicate the course of a 
chemical reaction. Litmus paper, for instance, 
is red with acids and blue with alkalis. In 
biological work some radioactive substances 
are used as tracer elements. 


Indictment, a formal document of accusation 


setting forth the criminal charge or charges upon 
which a person has to be tried before a proper 
tribunal. It represents the “‘ finding” of the 
grand jury, and is framed on the “ true bill” 
returned by that body. 


Indigo, the substance obtained from the plant 


Indigofera tinctoria, a native of 8S. Asia, India 
peing the chief producing country. The 
colouring matter is the result of the decomposi- 
tion and fermentation of a glucoside contained 
in the plant. This is afterwards dried and 
becomes the caked indigo of commerce. Na- 
tural indigo has been eclipsed by artificial indigo, 
_@ coal-tar dye which came into commercial 
production at the end of the last century, which 
- is cheaper and more uniform in quality. 
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element was discovered t 
Saeee vered in 1863 by Reich and 


Individualism, a theory of government which 
favours freedom of action on the part of the 
individual without the interference of the state ; 
ae ney ec — and col- 

visation. extreme form of individual- . 

a. is anarchien, . h) 

o-European, a term used to designate the great, 5 
Aryan family of languages, which embraces , 
Indo-Iranian, Celtic, Greek, Italic, Slavonic, 
and Germanic. Basque, Magyar, Turkish, and 
Finnish do not belong to this family. ' 

Indra, an ancient Hindu god, personifying the 
a the supreme object of worship in Vedic : 

imes. 

Induction, in Logic, is an argumentative inference 
in regard to an entire class of facts, based on 
actual demonstration as to individual facts 
comprised in that class. In Physics, it is a term 
applied to the action or effect produced by an 
electrical or magnetic body upon a non-electrical 
substance near to it but not in actual contact. 

Induction Coil, an electrical device which con- 
yerts current of low steady voltage (as from a 
battery) into a high intermittent voltage. Used 
for ignition in internal combustion engines. 

Indulgence. In the Roman Catholic Church the 
remission of the temporal punishment which 
often remains due to sin after its guilt has been 
forgiven by God. The indiscriminate sale of 
Indulgences by Tetzel and other Papal agents 
in the 16th century was one of the grievances 
which led to the Reformation. 

Indulgence, Declaration of, was the proclamation 
by which James IT. suspended the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics and Dissenters. It 
was issued in 1688, but the clergy as a body 
refused to obey, and the trial of the Seven as 
Bishops and their acquittal by a jury followed. _ 
An invitation was thereupon sent to William of 
Orange to become King. 

Induline, a group of aniline dyes used for various 
fabrics, all giving dark blue shades. 

Industrialism, the pursuit and practice of com- . 
merce and industry until these branches become 
the dominating factors in the economic life of ‘ 
the country. F 

Industrial Psychology. Industrial psychology is 

the application of the principles of psychology 
to industry with a view to increased production 
on the one hand and increased well-being of the 
worker on the other. Although such an 
attitude must have existed in a general way for 
many centuries, the first important experi- 
ments in this field were carried out by an 
American, Frederick Winslow Taylor (known by 
his associates as “ Speedy” Taylor), Born in 
Philadelphia of Quaker stock at the end of last 
century, Taylor became chief engineer at the 
Midvale Iron Works, where he soon became 
convinced that the traditional ways of doing 
things were often inefficient. His working 
principles were: (1) To employ only the best 
workers. (2) To discover by experiment the 
simplest motions for carrying out a given job. 
(3) To stimulate incentive by giving a higher 
wage for higher production. In this way he was 
able to raise the amount of iron handled by a 
worker from 124 tons a day to 474 tons. Since 
then, most industrial psychologists have con- 
cerned themselves: (1) with the study of 
individual differences—finding the worker most 
suited to the job, and (2) studies of fatigue and 
the effect of improved lighting, heating, etc., 
on the worker—i.e., the betterment of working 
conditions. Prof. Mayo, however, showed at 
Chicago in 1938 that what was done to help the 
worker was often less important than how it 
was done, that a happy and satisfied working 
group did better work than one based on purely 
technical conditions of efficiency. 

Inertia, a term used in mechanics for the tendency 
of a body to preserve its state of rest or uniform 
motion in a straight line. : 

Inescutcheon, a small scutcheon borne heraldicaliy 
within the shield of ordinary dimensions. 

ibility, the Roman Catholic doctrine that 
accords the Pope divine immunity from error, 
in the execution of all that pertains to his 
pontifical functions. It was first proclaimed as 
dogma of the Church by the Vatican Council in 
1870. : 
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the king or queen of Spain or Portugal. Infania 
was similarly the title of any daughter except 

_ one that might be heiress to the throne. _ 

Infantry, the portion of an army which consists 
foot soldiers equipped with “‘ small arms. 

Inflorescence, a cluster of flowers upon a shoot. 
Many arrangements of the flowers are possible 
and there are many kinds of inflorescence; ¢.g., 
the ain catkin, umbel, capitulum (in com- 

osites). 

Infra-Red Rays or Radiation. This is the range 
of rays which come between the visible red rays 
and the ultra-short Hertzian radiation. The 
wave-lengths involved range from about 
0-00076 millimetre (7,600 Angstrom units) to 

' 0-4 millimetre. Infra-red rays penetrate haze; 
hence landscapes obscured by haze or cloud 
can be photographed using plates sensitive to 
infra-red. Many substances strongly a tb 
these rays and thereby become hot; this 
happens in toasting bread. Many industries 
use “infra-red lamps for drying paints and 
lacquers. 

Infula, a sacred fillet, of woollen material, worn on 
the head by priests anciently, and by magis- 
trates and rulers on solemn occasions, also by 
persons fleeing for protection to sanctuary. 
The infula later became a pendant to the mitre 
of bishops. i 

Ingoldsby Legends, a series of ingenious fan- 
tastical stories, mostly in racy verse, written by 
the Rev. R. H. Barham, and first published in 
Bentley's Miscellany about the middle of the 
19th century. 

Ink, a liquid pigment ordinarily made from an 
infusion of nut-galls, copperas, and gum arabic. 
Shumac is substituted for nut-galls for inferior 
inks. An acid is sometimes added to prevent 
oxidation, and for the blue-black inks a small 
quantity of solution of indigo serves for colour- 
ing, Copying ink contains glycerine or sugar, 
which keeps the ink moist. Lampblack is the 
leading ingredient in printer’s ink. Marking 

. ink is composed of a solution of nitrate of silver, 
gum, ammonia, and carbonate of soda. For 
red, blue, and other coloured inks, colouring 
solutions are used. 

Ink Sac, a glandular organ found in squids and 
other cephalopods which contains an inky 
solution. When roused the animal discharges 
the contents of the ink sac into the water, to 
make a cloud through which its enemies cannot 
see. The pigment, sepia, comes from the ink 
sac of the cuttlefish. 

Inlaying is the introduction of one class of sub- 
stance into another in some artistic or other 
design, such as silver let into zinc, copper, or 
lead, and called bidri; the insertion of gold and 
silver into iron or steel, which is damascening 
the mingling of brass with tortoiseshell, buhi 
work ; the inlaying of woods, marquetry ; of stone, 
pietra dwra; and of the arrangement of small 
pieces of stone, for floors, walls, etc., mosaic, 

Innocents’ Day, a festival day in Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican Churches in commemoration of 
the killing of the children of Bethlehem by 
Herod, Dec. 28th. 

‘Inns of Oourt, the four bodies in London which 
enjoy the privilege of calling candidates to the 
bar after they have studied for a certain number 
of terms and passed certain examinations, The 
Inns are ; the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, 

Inquisition, 2 Roman Catholic ecclesiastical court, 
which became a formidable weapon of the 
Church in the 13th century under Pope Inno- 
cent IIT. in dealing with charges of heresy. It 
was effectively set up in the various Catholic 
countries of the Continent, obtaining its fullest 
and most sweeping organisation in Spain in the 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella, when Torque- 
mada was made Grand Inquisitor, and used its 
bowers with terrible severity. (See Auto-da-f6.) 
In the 18th century its influence began to wane, 
and although the Congregation of the Holy 
Office still exists at Rome, its jurisdiction is 
limited to the suppression of heretical literature, 

Insectivora are mammals which live almost exclu- 
sively on insects and worms. This mammalian 
order comprises hedgehogs, moles, shrews, etc. 

Insectivorous Plants are of various orders, and 
are found in all parts of the world, the Common 
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Sundew and the Common Buiterwort being the 
best-known British species. These two plants 
have leaves with sticky hairs which entrap 
insects. Enzymes from the plant then digest 


the insects and the soluble compounds so formed » 


absorbed by the leaves. , : 
whe This huge class of invertebrate animals 


Insects. 
includes about 700,000 species. Insects are 


ubiquitous except in the sea, only a very few 
species being adapted to marine existence. 
Characteristic features are: the body is divided 
into three parts, head, thorax, and abdomen: 
the head carries a pair of antenns, the thorax 
three pairs of legs, and usually two pairs of 
wings. The most primitive insects constituting 


olometabola), with a complex metamor- 
phosis. The fifteen orders of the Exopterygota 
are: Orthoptera, 
bioptera, Dermaptera, Ephemoptera, Odonata, 
Psocoptera, Anoplura, Thysanopiera, Hemip- 
tera. The Endopterygota comprises nine orders : 
Neuroptera, Mecoptera, Trichoptera, Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera, Strepsiptera, Hymenoptera, Diptera, 
Aphaniptera. : 


Insignia, marks or badges of office or honour, such 


as stars, ribbons, crosses, medallions or other 
designating objects, worn by members of special 
Orders or holders of prominent, offices. 


Institut de France was formed in 1795, and after 


various modifications was in 1882 organised on 
its present basis. Its five academies are—the 
Académie Francaise, Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, Académie des Sciences, Acadé- 
mie des Beaux-Arts, Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. It is restricted to 40 
members. : 


Insulation, the condition in which an electrified 


body is prevented from communicating elec- 
tricity to contiguous bodies by the inter- 
Position of a non-conducting material. Glass, 
shellac, ebonite, and gutta-percha are all non- 
conductors, and wires obtain tion by 
wrappings Gf cotton or silk. 

» the hormone secreted by the islet 
tissue of the pancreas, from which it was 


isolated in 1922 by Banting and Best. Tt — 


affects the way in which carbohydrates are used 
in the body; a deficiency of insulin causes 


Isoptera, Plecoptera, Em- 


diabetes, in which condition too much sugar is — 


present in the blood. Insulin used for injec- 
tions is extracted from: hog or beef pancreas. 

ance, National. The provisions of the 1946 
Act are set forth in the “General Compendi- 
um ” section, which see. ‘ 


Insurrection, a rising against constituted authority 


by a body of persons aiming at the removal of 
® grievance or the upsetting of Civil power, 


on a sunken 
ground, a method frequently 


He was asked by 
invent a test which would weed out backward 
children in state schools, and thus save public 


ete a and finding how many could be solved 
y 


Quotient was 10/13 multiplied by 100, or 
roughly 77 per cent. His intelligence, in other 
Words, was only 77 per cent of the normal. 
More modern intell'gence tests have been de- 
vised which to some extent discount the in- 
fluence of learning, since “ intelligence ”’ refers 
to innate ability—the capacity to learn rather 


ie. b aa 


‘ ised with great power and 
severity. - 


_ Interlude, any short stage piece, or brief musical 
- composition, for performances between more 
important pieces. In the strict musical sense 
an interlude is an instrumental composition 
played between the acts. 
International Date Line, a line along the 180° 
meridian, marking the difference in time be- 
tween E. and W. For the westward-bound 
traveller crossing the line the date would be put 
forward one day, for the eastward-bound, back 
one day. To avoid difference of date in adja- 
cent land areas, the line deviates from the 180° 
where this crosses land. 
isation was set up by 


though independent of it. Its 

- object is to indicate equitable conditions of 
Isbour and to induce governments to take steps 
embody them in their legislation. Before 

_ the second world war the L-L.O. included sixty 

_ - States and had produced over sixty conventions 
relating to hours, pensions, unemployment, etc. 
The 1.L.0. removed from Geneva during the 

. war to Montreal. Im 1944, at a conference at 
_. Philadeiphia, forty nations defined afresh the 
plans and functions of the I-L.0. in a Declara- 
tion which amplified the original Charter of 
Labour of 1919. The Declaration affirmed four 

- doctrines: (1) Labour is not a commodity; 

(2) Freedom of expression and association is 

essential to progress: (3) Poverty anywhere 

constitutes a danger to prosperity every where ; 

(4) To carry on a war against want with vigour 

by the effort of representatives of workers and 

employers on a specific programme which the 

Declaration outlined. 

Interval, in music indicates the difference in pitch 

between two notes. This is often expressed 

numerically. Thus the interval between C and 
the E above it is a major third, that between 

C and E flat is a minor third, that between C 

and G is a sixth, and so on. 

igeants, an ultra-republican party whose 

chief members were very active and aggressive 

in France, Italy, and Spain at the end of the 
19th century. . Henri Rochefort was a leading 
representative. 

Introit, the psalm or hymn in common use in the 
Anglican Church, which is sung as the clergy 
enter the church to commence the divine service 
of Holy Eucharist. 

Invention of the Cross, a Roman Catholic festival, 

held on May 3rd to celebrate the finding of the 

Cross at Jerusalem by Heraclius in 615. Also 

included in the Church of England calendar. 

(See Holy Rood.) - ; 

Invertebrata, the primary division of the animal 

_ kingdom used to be inte vertebrates—animals 

with backbones—and the invertebrates. This 

_ elassification is now obsolete (see Animal 

Kingdom), and the Invertebrata is now defined 

as the portion of the animal kingdom containing 

all but the phylum Chordata. 

Investiture, the ceremony of conferring honour, 

office, or possession—the investment of the re- 

cipient with badge, token, or public recognition. 

Invultuation, a form of magic or witchcraft that 

prevailed in olden times, consisting of pricking 

@ Wax or clay image of a person whose death 

was desired, invoking simultaneously the aid of 

- evil spirits, the belief being that the spell would 
have a fatal effect. z Ri 

Iodine, a substance formerly exclusively obtained 

from the ribbon-wrack seaweeds. These were 

purnt and the ashes (kelp) extracted with water. 

- After concentrating the iodides, these were 

distilled with manganese dioxide and sulphuric 

-» geid to yield iodine vapour which was con- 

_ densed in stoneware bottles. Ni 

.  jodine now in use is derived from the iodine salt 
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ay t in Chili saltpetre (sodium nitrate). 
Soaine is used in photography, as an antiseptic 
pero ety! a en ane 

iodine), me e. Courtois discovere 

_ in 1812. . : fe 
mM, an atom or group of atoms carrying a positive 
or negative electrical charge. When -“ elec- 
tric force is applied to a solution the ions into 
which the molecule of the dissolved substance 
is dissociated are attracted to the oppositely 

_ charged electrodes, the movements constituting 

- an electric current through the solution. In 
the same way gases, including air, conduct 
electricity by virtue of the free ions. Combus- 
tion, radio-activity, and ultra-violet and cosmic 
radiations produce ionisation. 

Ionic Order of architecture is one of the five classic 
orders, its leading characteristics being the 
volute of its capital, which has on each side 
distinctive curved or scrolled ends. 

Ionosphere, the layer above the earth’s surface 
in which ionisation occurs, probably due to 
the absorption of ultra-violet radiation. The 
ionosphere is divisible into several layers with 
distinctive properties, these being known as the 
B, C, D, E, and F layers. The © layer is called 
the Kennelly—Heaviside layer; the F layer, the 
Appleton layer: these are respectively about 
60 and 200 miles above the earth. The 
Kennelly—Heaviside layer reflects medium 
radio waves; the Appleton layer reflects short 


waves. 
Ipecacuanha, a flowering plant of the madder 
family, a native of the Brazilian forests. Its 
root is of great utility in medicine. 
Irade, decree promulgated by the’Sultan of Turkey. 
Ireland. See Union of Gt. Britain and Ireland. 
Iridium, a white and very hard métal discovered 
by Tennant in 1804. It occurs na y as an 
alloy with platinum or osmium; 
fountain-pen nibs have been made from the 
former native alloy. The standard metre is 
composed of platinum-iridium alloy, as are parts 
of scientific apparatus and surgical tools that 
must be non-corrodible. 1 
Iris, the typical genus of the botanical order 
Iridace, with tuberous rhizomes and sword- 
shaped leaves, many of the family having 
beautiful flowers. About 100 species of Iris 
are recorded from the northern temperate zone, 
but only two species occur wild in Britain—the 
yellow flag and the gladdon. Orris root, used 
in perfumery, comes from another iris species. 
Irish Moss, a kind of seaweed (Chondrus) found on 
certain parts of the Irish coast, and collected, 
dried, and bleached for use as cattle food or for 
making a nutritious jelly. : 
Iron is extracted by smelting from different ores, 
hematite, magnetic iron, and spathic iron, coal 
or coke being now universally used for smelting 
purposes. The kinds of iron produced are cast. 
iron and wrought iron. Alloys of iron are called 


steels. 

Iron Age, the period when primitive man made and 
used weapons and implements made from iron. 
It came after the Stone and the Bronze Ages. 

Ironclads, ships of war cased in iron or steel plates 
of sufficient thickness to resist projectiles. They 
were first introduced (1858) in the French Navy, 


and in 1860 the first British ironclad, the | 


and Sofia. pO 
tions around them, said Mr. Churchill, lie in the 
Soviet sphere and are subject “to a very high 
and increasing measure of control from Moscow.” 
Tronsides were Cromwell's special troopers, 80 
certs because of their solidity and firmness in 
attle. 
Ironwood, the intensely hard and heayy timber of 


tips for 
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regions of Asia and 
Sapotece order. ei 

Irony, a sarcastic form of speech or writing by 
which blame appears in the guise of praise, and 
generally where the real meaning is contra- 
dictory to the expression. — a “3 

Iroquois, the name of one of the tribes of North 
American Indians formerly constituting the 
Five Nations. ; 

Irredentists, a political party organised in Italy 
about 1878 with the object of incorporating with 
Italy neighbouring regions. Also a person, 
group, or party advocating policies for the 
restoration to their country of territory for- 
merly belonging to it but later lost. 

Irrigation, an artificial method of providing water 
for the growth of plants on lands where the 
natural supply of water is deficient. The 
science has made immense progress during the 
last fifty years, and has been the means of bring- 
ing into profitable cultivation vast tracts of 
territory in India and Western America which 
had previously been arid wastes. The systems 
are various and are utilised according to the 
special conditions of the land to be irrigated, but 
the success which has attended these experi- 
ments has been very gratifying. In fact, irri- 
gated lands are often more productive than 
lands which receive a fair amount of moisture 
from the elements; the irrigation supply can be 
distributed and regulated exactly according to 
requirements. 

Isinglass, a gelatinous substance manufactured 
from the swim bladders of certain fish, the best. 
kinds coming from Russia and Brazil. Some of 
ee coarser sorts of isinglass are made from 

es, 

Islam, the Mahommedan religion, the word signi- 
fying devotion to God. 

Xsobars are the lines drawn on charts linking 
together points of equal barometric pressure. 
Tsolationist, the body of opinion in the United 
States advocating non-interference in European 
affairs. Its strength has much declined in the 

light of contemporary events. 

Isomerism, a chemical term indicating two com- 
pounds having the same formule and the same 
molecular weight, but differing in chemical or 
vhysical properties. This arises from the differ- 
ence in the arrangement of the atoms in the 
molecule. 

Isopoda, the crustacean order to which the 
wood-lice belong. 

Isotherms are lines drawn on charts through 
points of equal temperature. 

Isotopes. When one talks of an element, say, 
uranium or lead, the name of the element is a 
generic name for a collection of uranium species 
and lead species. The different species are 
called isotopes. For any particular element, 
the number and arrangement of electrons 
around the nucleus are the same in all the 
isotopes, so all the isotopes have the same 
chemical properties. Soddy has described 
isotopes as * elements, the atoms of which have 
similar outsides but different insides.’ For 
example, in the nucleus of the uranium isotopes, 
U 235, U 238, and U 239, there are respectively 
143, 146, and 147 neutrons. The isotopes have 
different atomic weights, in this instance re- 
spectively 235, 288, and 239. 

Isthmian Games were held in alternate years by 
the ancient Greeks on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
in honour of Neptune, and were of the same class 
as the Olympian Games. Wreaths were the 
only prizes. 

Istle, ® kind of fibre yielded by the Bromelia 
sylvestris, a Mexican tree that grows immense 
leaves, from which the fibrous material is ob- 
tained. For carpets, cordage, sacking, belt- 
tong etc., this fibre is very extensively 


used. 

Itaka-wood, often called tiger-wood because of its 
markings, is a hard and beautiful wood fur- 
nished by the Macherium Schomburghii of 
British Guiana. For ornamental cabinet work 
it is highly prized. 

Itch-Mite, a minute mite which burrows beneath 
the skin and produces scabies. 

Ivory, the dentine substance of which the tusks of 
the elephant, hippopotamus, walrus, etc., are 
composed. The tusks of the African elephant 


Africa, and mostly of the 
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a length of 8 or 9 ft. 


| Ivory Black, a species of bone-black, made by the 


calcination of ivory scraps and turn , used 
as a pigment in the manufacture of printer’s 

I dy porns ne bon tifully shaped, entirely 

@ small, a: 

a white gull confined exclusively to the Arctic 

Ive the alien limbing shrub, chiefiy ever 
, the we own clim s , chi - 

or ee ; furnishing ay sudorific, the berries having 
also emetic properties. ; 

Ixia, a genus of Cape Iridacew, with beautiful 
flowers produced in considerable variety of 
coloration under culture. 

Izar, a fixed star in the constellation Bootes, 


J 


Jabiru, giant storks of S. America, Africa, and 
Australia, 
Jacamar, a South American bird with long bill 
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sometimes weigh as much as 100 Ib., and reach , 


and brilliant plumage, of arboreal habits and — 


similar in its general characteristics to the 
woodpecker. 


d insects, inhabits marshy 
lands, and is of the crake and coot family. 

Jack, a small schooner-rigged vessel, used in the 
Newfoundland fisheries; a pike; an oscillating 
lever; a device used in roasting meat. 

Jackal, carnivors resembling the wolf in habits 
and appearance. The range of the common 
jackal includes §.E. Europe, Ceylon, and N. 
Africa; the other species are African, The 
jackal is a well-known scavenger. 

Jackboot, a leathern boot reaching above the 
knee; in common use during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, but in modern days surviving only 
as foot and leg gear for fishermen, ostlers, etc. 

Jackdaw. Related to the crow, this European 
bird is typically black with a grey collar; but 
it may be entirely black; thirteen inches long, 
A thief, it commonly steals bright objects such 
as silverware, 

Jack Ketch, a by-name for the common hangman, 


and said to have been the real name of the public J 


executioner of the time of James I. 
Jacobins, a French revolutionary club or party, 
formed in 1789, and accustomed to meet at a 
Jacobin convent, hence the name. It became 
a controlling force in the Revolution, especially 
in the movement which led to the Terror, 
Robespierre was its chief spokesman, 

Jacobites, adherents of the Stuart cause after the 
abdication of James II. First James himeelf, 
then his son (the Old Pretender), and later his 
grandson (the Young Pretender) tried to fan the 
flame of rebellion in Scotland and Treland, but 
after the defeat at Culloden in 1746 the cause 
was lost. . 

Jaconet, a kind of muslin at one time much in 
vogue as dress material, light, pliant and soft- 
textured. 

Jacquerie, a revolt of French peasants in 1358 
against the tyranny of the French nobles. So 
named from the contemptuous title, * Jacques 
Bonhomme,” given by the nobles to the 
peasantry, 

ade, a green mineral found in China, America, 
and New Zealand, and used for making vases, 
bracelets, and other ornamental articles. 
‘There are many varieties, and there is evidence 
that the stone was in common use in prehistoric 
times for weapons and utensils. f 

Jaggernaut, or Juggernaut, the name of the great 
Indian idol at Puri, which once a year is brought, 
forth from its temple, placed on an enormous 
car, and conveyed at the head of a mighty 
procession through the streets. Multitudes of 
Pilgrims assemble on these occasions, and it 
used to be the practice for many fanatics to 
throw»themselves beneath the wheels of the car 
and allow themselves to be crushed to death, 

Jaguar, a South American carnivorous animal 
resembling the leopard, but much larger and 
more powerful. ~ 

ail or Gaol, a place of confinement for persons 
charged with or convicted of criminal offences. 

Jains, an Indian religious sect, dating from 600 


‘ 


is Ypres, who denied “ the freedom of the will and 


{ is _ Among modern varieties of jean there is a satin 
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. who reject the Vedas and are in many 
girneanea rie the Buddhists. They are 
_. & fairly numerous body, and are as renowned for 
_ their austere morality as for their ” 
made from the roots of certain 
The drug is 


Jamb, the upright sides of a door, window, fire- 
place, or other aperture, supporting the lintel, 
entablature, or mantel! and shelf. 
Jangada, a rude sort of boat or catamaran carry- 
ing a large sail, used off the coasts of South 
_- America. 
Janissaries, a former band of Turkish foot soldiers 
who acted as the Sultan’s bodyguard, and were 
noted for their turbulence and cruelty. They 
existed from the 14th century to 1826, when 
they were finally disbanded after the people 
had risen against them and many 
thousands. 
Jansenists were followers of Jansen, Bishop of 
the possibility of resisting Divine grace.” They 
were suppressed in France early in the 18th 
es a few adherents went to the Nether- 
is. 
- Janthina, the “‘ Ocean snail,” occurs in the At- 
lantic. It has a purple shell, and floats at the 
surface of the sea by means of a float made of 
hardened slime secreted by the animal an 
buoyed up with enmeshed air bubbles. 
Jantu, a water-raising contrivance, balanced on a 
- bar. It is of considerable antiquity, still used 
in India and the East in irrigation operations. 
January, the first month of the year, named after 
Janus, the two-faced god of the Romans. It 
was the Wolf monath and Aefter Yule of the 
Saxons. 
Japanning, the process of coating metal, wood, and 
other surfaces with the varnish called Japan, 
which produces a lacquered effect and is capable 
of receiving a high polish. 
Jarrah Wood, the wood of the mahogany gum tree 
of Western Australia, one of the hardest of all 


w 4 
Jasmine, a graceful climber belonging to the olive 
family with odoriferous blossom, originally a 
Persian plant, but now acclimatised in many 
varieties in almost all parts of the world. Two 
species of jasmine (the common jasmine and the 
Spanish jasmine) yield oils used in perfumery. 
Jasper, 2 precious stone of the chalcedony variety, 
opaque, and coloured red, brown, yellow and 
sometimes green. It was greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, the Bible having numerous 
allusions to it. 
Jaunting Car was a two-wheeled vehicle peculiar 
to Ireland, containing a lengthwise seat on each 
side and a seat in front for the driver. 
Javelin, a spear thrown by hand and one of 
the common weapons of war from the days of 
ancient Rome to the Middle Ages. A rude form 
of javelin is still used by many savage tribes. 
Jay, well-known birds related to the crows, of 
many species, and having a wide distribution, 
ranging from Europe, where there are six 
species, to South and North America, where the 
species are numerous. The Common Jay is 
the only British species. The Blue Jay, a 
more handsome bird, is the commonest N. 
American species. 
Jazerine, an antique military or protective jacket, 
strengthened by small overlapping pieces of 
steel or other metal internally, worn generally 
by the Italian nobility and those of neighbour- 
ing nations during the Middle Ages. 
Jazz, a rhythmical, syncopated music probably 
originating among the Negro population of the 
Southern States of the U.S.A. It became 
popular during the first world war and, in 
a commercialised form, has held the popular 
field ever since. Modern dance music and 
popular songs are based on the jazz idiom, 
“which has also had a profound effect upon 
contemporary music of a more serious kind. 
*< Jeames,”? a name brought into familiar use by 
Thackeray in his “ Yellowplush Papers,” and 
since largely adopted in referring to footmen 
and flunkeys. t 
Jean, a stout kind of twilled cotton cloth much 
“worn in olden times, and resembling fu 
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Jean of a shiny surface, also “ jeannette ” used — 


for linings. 
Jebusites, are often referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment. They were a Canaanite nation, who held 


Mount Zion, and were in frequent conflict with _ 


the Israelites, until finally defeated by David. 


Jehovah, one of the Hebrew names of the Deity, | 


the etymology of which is obscure. The 
English translators of the Old Testament ren- 
dered it “the Lord.” The Jews, however, 
regard the word as too sacred for speech, and use 
the equivalents Adonai or Elohim instead of it. 

J The jelly-fishes, which have gelatinous 
bodies fringed at the margin with delicate 
tentacles, constitute the coelenterate order 
Scvphozoa. The mouth, with a squarish 
opening, is seen on the underside, and there 
are four horseshoe-shaped sex organs. 

Jenny, the name given by James Hargreaves to 
the spinner frame invented by him in 1766, 
which greatly improved and extended cotton- 
spinning operations. 

Jeofail, a law term, referring to the correction of 
some error in legal process. ‘ 

Jerboa, smal] jumping mammals of the Rodent 
order. These mice-like animals have long 
tufted tails and very long hind legs, the front 
legs not being used for locomotion. The African 
jerboas have three toes, the Asiatic jerbeas five. 

Jereed, a wooden javelin, used in Turkey and 
Persia in tourneys and marksmanship com- 
petitions. It is about five feet long, and great 
skill may be attained in flinging it at a moving 
object or fixed target. 

Jeremiad, any utterance or writing in which 
sorrow or complaint is the chief characteristic, 
so named as recalling the style of the “‘ Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah,” in the Old Testament. 

Jerkin, a short upper garment or jacket, made of 


7 


™ 


i 


leather or cloth, in common wear by men in the 


16th and 17th centuries. 

Jersey, the name given to a close-fitting garment of 
fine woollen yarn worn by men and women, and 
a common garment of athletes, cricketers, etc. 

Jerusalem Chamber, a room in Westminster Abbey, 
deriving its name from the circumstance of its 
having originally been decorated with a view of 
Jerusalem. Henry IV. died in this chamber, 
and the Committee for the Revision of the Bible 
met there in 1870 and later. 

Jesuits, members of the Roman Catholic teaching 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1534. 
The education of the young and of society 
itself was an important part of their programme. 
A long and vigorous course of study is pre- 
scribed before they are admitted into the 
privileges of full membership. They are 
required to take the vows of voluntary poverty, 
perfect chastity, perfect obedience, and com- 
plete submission to the Pope. The Society 
played an important part in politics. 

Jet, a deep black fossil substance admitting of a 


high polish and much used for jewellery, orna- - 


ments, and trimming. It is a form of lignite, 
the most important British deposit being found 
near Whitby, where jet manufacture has been 
an established industry for a long period. 

Jet Engine, an aeroplane engine which derives 
its thrust from the high velocity of the gases it 
ejects. The essentia] units in a jet engine are 
a rotary compressor and a gas turbine, the 
latter driving the compressor. The first 
reliable, high-performance jet propulsion engine 
for aircraft was invented by Air Commodore Sir 
Frank Whittle. 

Jetton, a kind of metal counter formerly used in 
card-playing. Monarchs, nobles, and abbeys: 
had their distinctive jettons, which were often 
as carefully devised and inscribed as if they 
had been pieces of coin. Examples survive in 
many museums. 


Jetty, a construction of wood, masonry, or iron- _ 


work projecting into the sea, and serving as a. 
wharf for shipping and merchandise, or as a. 
mole for harbour protection. 

Jeunesse dorée, gilded youth, a term applied to 
young men “ about town ” remarkable for their 
juxurious habits. The name was originally 
given to the young men of the upper classes. 
who aided in suppressing the Jacobins after the: 
Reign of Terror. : 

Jewfish, a large fish of the Serranide family, 
plentiful round the coast of America. 
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Jewish Calendar is supposed to date from the , Joachimites were adherents of the Italian 


Creation, which is reckoned to have 
on 7th Oct., 3761 B.o. . 

Jews, descendants of the ancient Hebrews or 
Israelites, who settled in what is now called 
Palestine about the 15th century B.c. Before 
the Nazi persecutions and massacres—the 
greatest tragedy of Jewish history—world 
Jewry numbered over 15 million. About 5 

_ million lived in the United States and 10 million 
in Europe (Poland 3 million, Russia 3 million, 
Central Europe 2 million, Germany 500,000, 

. England ~300,000, France 170,000, Holland 
120,000). Some 6 million Jews perished in 

_ the course of the Nazi persecutions. A move- 
ment to restore Jews to Palestine was founded 
in 1897, known as the Zionist movement (q.v.). 

- From 1928, when the Treaty of Lausanne 

formally ended the war between the Allied 
Powers and the Ottoman Empire, until 1948, 
Palestine was administered by Great Britain 
under a mandate. Efforts to reconcile Jews 
and Arabs proved unsuccessful and Great 
Britain in 1946 decided to submit the problem 

' to the United Nations for solution and termin- 
ated the mandate on May 13th, 1948, when the 
Jewish National Council proclaimed a Jewish 
State of Israel. When the Israeli state was 
created the population was about 650,000 Jews 
and 1,000,000 Arabs. Today Jewish population 
is over 1,000,000 and steadily increasing, (See 
Anti-Semitism.) 

Jew’s Har, a fungus that grows in the shape of an 
ear and is common in England. At one time 
it was accounted of medicinal value, and in 
China is esteemed both as a medicine and as an 
article of diet. 

Jew’s Harp. The name is believed to be a 
corruption of “‘ jaws harp.” This instrument 
consists of a metal frame with a central tongue 
of spring steel. The frame is pressed against 
the teeth, and the tongue of the harp is twanged 
with the finger, the mouth acting as a reson- 
ating chamber. By altering the shape of the 
mouth the resonant frequency and therefore 
the note can be varied. 

Jewstone, a pale grey egg-shaped fossil stone that 
was once highly prized. 

Jhuming, the name of a method of cultivation 
adopted in the jungle parts of India, but only 
followed for a year or two after the forest has 
been cleared by felling and burning, 

Jib, the front triangular sail of a ship, resting on a 
stay, and in large vessels projecting from the 
end of the jib-boom. ‘There is also a flying jib 
outside this. 

Jig, a rapid dance for one or more persons, much 
indulged in in Ireland and the English and 
Scottish provinces, a survival of old English 


ays. 

digger, Jigger Flea or Chigoe, a kind of flea 
common in the West Indies and some of the 
warmer parts of the United States. The 
female buries the hind part of her body in 
human skin, and causes great irritation. 

» & holy war, proclaimed by the Mussulmans 
against Christians. Fanatics attempted to set 
one on foot in India in 1877, and simultaneously 
another was proclaimed at Constantinople 
against the Russians, but it came to naught, 

Jimson Weed, corruption of Jamestown Weed, a 
synonym for the Thorn Apple. 

Jingal, the name of a swivel-musket largely used 
by the Chinese for shooting water-fowl and 
other birds, 

“* Jingos,’? an English political term which came 
into vogue in the “ seventies’ and eighties,” 
when Russia seemed to be threatening an ad- 
vance on Constantinople, A music-hall song of 

the day, sung by Macdermott, the refrain of 

which was “‘ We don’t want to fight, but by jingo 

if we do,” etc., emphasised the feeling of the 

ee and gave the cue for their being called 
ngos,” 

Jinnees are supposed to be spirits of evil, assuming 
various shapes, human and animal, and exer. 

cising good or evil influence, according to their 
origin or mission. In the Arabian Nights and 
other Hastern literature Jinnees or genii are 
_ numerous. 

Jinrikisha, a hooded, two-wheeled vehicle drawn 
by one or two men, and used in Japan, India, 
and other Eastern countries, 


ligionist Joachim, who was abbotof San Giovanni 
del Fiore at the beginning of the 13th century, 
and maintained that three reigns would com- 
plete the history of the earth; the first was the 
reign of the Father, from the Creation to the 
birth of Christ ; the second that of the Son, from 
the birth of Christ to 1260; and the third that 
of the Holy Spirit, from 1260 to the end of the 
world. 

Jockey Club, the governing body that, although 
possessing no legal status, frames rules and laws 
by which horse-racing and turf matters generally 
are regulated. The club-house is at New- 
market. 

Johannes, a Portuguese gold coin of the 17th and 
18th centuries, worth nearly £2 English. 

Johannisberger, a famous white wine produced 
from grapes grown in the Rheingau district 
— “neg ae a 

Johannite, a green uranium mineral. 

John Bull, the typical figure of an Englishman, 
bluff, big, and burly. Arbuthnot’s History of 
John Bull is supposed to have originated the 


character. 

John Company, a familiar appellation of the East 
India Company. A 

John Dory, a well-known sea-fish of which there 
are six species. It is of a golden-yellow colour 
(jaune doré), has a high dorsal fin with long 
filaments projecting from the spines, and is 
much valued as a table fish. It is sometimes 
found in British waters, but the Mediterranean 
is its chief habitat. 

John o’ Groat’s House, inhabited by a farmer of 
that name and his brothers in the 15th century, 
stood on Duncansby Head, the northernmost 
point of Scotland. The site is marked and an 
inn was erected near it in 1876. : 

Joiner, a workman whose occupation is to con- 


struct articles in house-building by joining - 


woodwork with framings, glue, screws, nails, 
etc.; a specific branch of the craft of carpentry. 
Joist, a horizontal timber employed in the support 
of floors and ceilings in house-building ; latterly 


iron joists have also been used in the construc- | 


tion of many important edifices, 

Jougleurs were minstrels and jesters who wan- 
dered from town to town singing songs and 
giving entertainments in medimval France and 
Norman England. 

Jordanite, the name given to a native sulphide of 
arsenic and lead, found in orthorhombic crystals 
~ _ dolomite of the Binnenthal, in Switzer- 


nd. 

Joss, the popular name of a Chinese idol, the place 
where it is kept being called a joss-house, 

Jougs, an ancient Scottish instrument of punish- 
ment, in the form of an iron collar, which was 
fitted to the neck and held to the wall or to a 
tree by a chain; a variety of pillory of a bar- 
barous character, employed at times in the 
repression of female recalcitrants, 

Joule, a unit of energy equal to 107 ergs, or 
about 2 of a foot-pound. Named after the 
British scientist, J. P. Joule (1818-89). It 
may be defined as the work done in one second 
in maintaining a current of one ampere against 
a resistance of one ohm. 

Jousts were military tiltings in the nature of 
tournaments, where the contestants strove 
against each other on horseback with blunted 
ripsey It was the sport of nobles in feudal 

imes. 

Jovinianists, a sect founded in the 4th century by 
a Milanese monk named Jovinian, who con- 
tended for the equality of sins, rewards, and 
punishments, and denounced celibacy and other 
prevalent features of Church doctrine, 

Jowter, a Cornish and West of England term for 

BK cr i os who plies his trade on horseback. 
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the entrance to the choir from the chancel. 


which time plenary indulgence is obtainable. 
Introduced by Boniface 
recent 
applied to 
Judge Advoc 
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_ adopted 1752, from 
_ _ whatis called the “ New Style ” begins. 
Julianists, a sect of Copts who believed the body 
_ of Christ to be incorruptible, in contravention 
of the doctrine of the Severians. 
Julus, a genus of millipedes with cylindrical 
bodies and two pairs of legs to each segment, 
_ the latter being 40 to 50 in number. In South 
= America specimens 5 or 6 inches long are fre- 
quent, but those found in Engiand are small. 
July, the seventh month of the year, named after 
‘ulius Cesar. It was the Maed monaih (Mead- 
month) of the Saxons. 
July Revolution, the French revolution of 1830 
whereby Charles X. was deposed and Louis 
Philippe made king. The latter was deposed 
by the revolution of 1848. 
Jamart, a fabulous monster which often cropped 
English literature, supposed to be 
of a bull and a mare, or of a horse 


date 


’ 
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Junco, the name given to a genus of snowbirds, 
confined to the American continent. 

June, the sixth month of the year, containing 30 
days and deriving its name from Juno. It was 
the Sear (Dry) monath of the Saxons. 

Jungle, the Indian name for a forest or dense tract 
of undergrowth or desert land. 

Jungile-Fowl, birds related to the peacocks and 
peacock-pheasants.. At least four species are 
known from the jungles of India, Ceylon, and 
Java. The domestic chicken has been derived 

_ from the Red Jungle-Fow] (Gallus bankiva). 

Juniper, the Nova Scotian name of the American 
larch ; also all the trees of the Juniperus genus; 
from the unripe fruit of some species of which is 
distilled the stimulant and diuretic oil of juniper. 

Junk, a flat-bottomed Chinese sea-going boat, 
carrying large masts, and employed on the 

_ eoasts and seas of China and Japan. 

Junkers, name of the ruling class of Prussia, 
military in spirit, who were the party of re- 
action and defenders of the landed interests, 
Supported Bismarck prior to the Franco- 
Prussian war and helped bring Hitler to power. 

Junket, a sort of sweetmeat, consisting sometimes 
(as in Devonshire) of curds and cream, sweet- 

ened and flavoured at will, made with rennet. 

Junta, a Spanish word designating a legislative or 
other distinguished assembly entrusted with the 
passing of laws or the deciding of policy. A 
grand council of state. 

Jupiter, the largest body of the planetary system 
except the sun, from which orb it is distant 
483,000,000 miles. Its mass is over 300 times 
that of the earth, while in bulk it is 1,300 times 
as large. It has 4 major (discovered by 
Galileo in 1610) anc 7 minor satellites, the 
former being visible with field glasses. Also the 
supreme deity of the Romans, identified with 
the Greek Zeus. 

Jurassic Formation, a series of rocks (the evidences 
of which are most marked in the Jura Moun- 
tains) coming between the Cretaceous and 
Triassic groups and including the Oolite and the 

- Lias. Itisa formation rich in fauna, abounding 
in echinoids, lamellibranchs, ammonites, and 
belemnites; large reptiles, marine and land, are 
common, as are the plants called cycads. It 
extends through a great part of Europe and to 
America. 

Jury, a body of men chosen and sworn to hear and 

pass verdict upon evidence brought forward ata 
trial, inquest, or inquiry. _ Its origin is obscure, 
but it was in existence in the 13th century. 
The trial jury consists of twelve jurors, except 
in the county court, where smail civil cases are 
sometimes tried by the judge and a jury of five. 

A The jurors are the judges of fact upon the evi- 
dence laid before them. Since the passing of 
the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919, 
women may serve as jurors throughout the 
United Kingdom. (See Compurgation.) ~ 
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Jurymast, 
tion of the term “ jury ” being difficult in this 


a word of doubtful origin, the applica- 


connection to define, but indicating an impro- _ 
mast put up in place of one lost or pe 

Justice, is defined as “ a written or prescribed law, 
to which one is bound to conform and make it 

> Sone — of one’s a 

, the name given e fibre of a plant grown 
largely in Pakistan in the Ganges delta and used 
for the manufacture of coarse cloths, cordage, s 
etc. Calcutta is the biggest jute-manufacturing __ 
_— of the world, as Dundee was in the 19th 
century. 

Jutes, a Low German race who in the 5th century 
invaded the south-eastern part of England, 
establishing themselves in Kent and making 
Canterbury their capital, 

Juvenalia, games of young people instituted in 
Rome's imperial days by Nero. 

Juzail, a heavy type of rifie used by the Afghans, 

Ki 

Kaaba, the inner shrine of the Great Mosque at 
Mecca, only thrown open to the faithful three 
times a year. It contains in its south-eastern 
corner the famous sacred “ black stone,”’ said to 
have fallen from heaven with Adam. 

Kaffirs, Bantu-speaking negro tribes of the Union 
of South Africa, whose occupations are cattle- 
raising, farming and hunting. 

Eago, a rude Japanese palanquin suspended from 
a pole borne on the shoulders of two carriers, 
the person carried resting in a sort of bamboo 
hammock. 

Kagu, a rare grey-crested bird, related to the 
Cranes and Sun-bittern, the only member of 
the Rhinocheting family, and an inhabitant of 
New Caledonia. It is about the size of a 
domestic fowl. . 

— the Dyak name for the Proboscis monkey of 

orneo. 

Kain, a tribute or duty formerly taken—in kind, 
as poultry, ete.—by landlords in Scotland and 
elsewhere as part of the rents due to them from 
their tenants. 

Kainite, a mineral found in the Stassfurt salt 
mines, Magdeburg, Germany, forming a source 
of potassium compounds, and consisting of 
magnesium sulphate and potassium chloride. 

Kaiser, the German form of the word Cesar, em- 
peror, borne up to 1918 by the then sovereigns 
of Germany and Austria. Charlemagne was the 
first prince to assume the title of Kaiser. 

Kakapo, the New Zealand owl-parrot, a 
and interesting species, possessing wings but not 
able to use them for flight, of brown mottled 
plumage, nocturnal in its habits, and nesting in 
burrows. The bird is rapidly becoming extinct. 

Kalan, a local name for the sea-otter which is only 
found in the seas of Kamchatka and North- 
West America. It is larger than the beaver, 
and weighs from 70 to 80 Ib. 

Kalanchoé, the genus of Crassulacee, the leaves of 
varieties of which are applied to medicinal uses 
in China, India, and South America, 

Kale, a kind of cabbage with curly leaves; but 
also applied to cabbages in general. 

Kaleidoscope, an optical instrument, the invention 
of Sir David Brewster (1781-1868) and con- 
sisting of a cylindrical tube containing two 
mirrors inclined to each other at an angle, which 
produce # symmetrical reflection of any trans- 
parent coloured substances placed between. 

‘An endless variety of beautiful patterns is 
obtained by turning the toy round. 

Kalends. (See Calends.) 

Kalmuks, a branch of the Tartar or Mongol race 
who in the 17th century migrated to Europe. 
Many of them returned to China in 1771. The 
descendants of the last of these nomads to 
enter S.B. Russia are now organised as the - 
Kalmyk Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, — 

Kalpis, an ancient three-handled Grecian water 
vase of large size, decorated with classical 
figures in red on a dark ground. 

Kami, a Japanese title applied to gods and celes- 
tials and their descendants, the emperor, and 
members of the imperial family, and daimios 
and governors. 

Kamptulicon, a floor-covering composed of @ 
mixture of india-rubber, gutta-percha, and cork. 

Tt was invented by Elijah Galloway in 1843, and 
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_ Kangaroo, 
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though at first only made in grey shades, is 
ee produced in a variety of bright-coloured 
patterns, 

pouched (marsupial) mammals of 
Australia and adjacent islands, There are over 
20 species, the smaller ones being known as 
“wallabies.” Kangaroos leap in a succession 

_ of springy bounds 10-20 ft. long, the forefeet 
not touching the ground. They can reach a 
height of over 6 ft. and a weight of 200 Ib. 
First seen by white men when Capt. Cook’s 
expedition visited Australia in 1770. Related 
genera include the tree kangaroos, rat kan- 
garoos, and the Tasmanian Jerboa kangaroo. 

Kantianism, the philosophical principles pro- 
pounded by Immanuel Kant, the 18th-century 
German metaphysician, which sought to _re- 
strict human knowledge to objects of possible 
experience, while admitting religious ideas as 
modifying influences, f 

Kaolin or Kaolinite, a fine clay much used in the 
manufacture of high-class pottery. It results 
from the decomposition of felspar, and is found 
in China, Japan, Devon, Cornwall, at Limoges, 
and in certain parts of the United States. 

Karaites, a Jewish sect founded in the 8th century 
in Persia by Anan ben David, who adhered 
strictly to the Scriptural word and rejected the 
rabbinical traditions and the Talmud. Rem- 
papa of the sect still exist in parts of Eastern 

‘urope, 

Karma, the Hindu theory that a man’s actions 
control his destiny after death, as the natural 
effect of a natural cause. The idea of successive 
existences is bound up with the doctrine, and 
forms a fruitful subject of ethical speculation, 

Katydid, large long-horned insects of the grass- 
hopper family, common throughout the United 
States east of the Rockies. Their name comes 
from the sound these insects make. 

Kauri Pine, the large coniferous tree which yields 
Kauri gum or copal so largely used in varnish 
making, occurring in Australia and New Zea- 
land.» Some of the best Kauri copal comes 
from the fossilised pines and is dug out of the 
soil far from any living trees. 

Keble College, an Oxford college founded and en- 
dowed in 1870 in memory of the Rey, John 
Keble, author of The Christian Year. 

Keep, the central tower or chief stronghold of an 
éncient castle, sometimes called the donjon, 
Kellogg Pact, was signed by fifteen principal 
nations at Paris on August 27th, 1928. The 
contracting parties agreed to ‘condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one 

another,” It had no effect. 

Kelpie, a water-sprite of Scottish fairy-lore, whose 
appearance assumed various forms, and fore- 
boded drowning to the person who saw it. 

Kentish Fire, a noisy long-continued kind of 
cheering and clapping of hands which originated 
in Kent at the Protestant meetings held in 1828- 
29 to oppose the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 

Kentish Rag, a kind of fossiliferous clayey lime- 
stone found in Kent. Used in building. 

Keratin, a hard protein material of which horns, 
nal, claws, hoofs, and reptiles’ scales are 
made, 

Kermes, a crimson dyestuff, less brilliant than 
cochineal, but more lasting. It is made from 
the bodies of the females of a small oak-inhabit- 
ing insect (Coccus) found in immense numbers 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean. It was dis- 
covered before cochineal. 

Kermesite, a somewhat scarce mineral, being a 
combination of oxide and sulphide of antimony, 
and ofared colour. Often called red antimony. 

Kerosene, an illuminating oil distilled from petro- 
leum and shale. Also called paraffin, 

Kersantite, a micaceous rock typical of Kersanton, 
peas Brest, consisting of biotite and plagioclase 

elspar, 

Kersey, a coarse kind of woollen cloth, originally 
made at Kersey, in Suffolk, and much used in 
the Middle Ages for ordinary men’s clothing, 

Kerseymere, a fine twilled all-wool cloth greatly in 
vogue in the last century as a dress fabric. The 
word is a corruption of Cashmere, 

Kestrel, a small kind of falcon of vari-coloured 

. Dlumage, common in most parts of Europe, and 
also found in Africa and Asia, It feeds on mice, 


. 


isthe most familiar of British hawks. - 


Ketch, a sailing vessel formerly m considerable — 


vogue, with two tall masts 
clear amidships, 

Kettledrum. (See Drum.) 

Kew Gardens, officially known as the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, are amongst the most cele- 
brated gardens in the world. They were estab- 
lished in 1759 by order of George III. Since 
1841 the gardens have been open to the public, 
and form one of the most attractive resorts near 
London. 

Kex, the old English name for hemlock; so called 
because of the hollow stems of the plant. 

Key, a musical term indicating the central domin- 
ating note that gives the melodic order in which 
the tones of a tune or composition are arranged. 
It is the starting-point, and different starting- 
points demand different scales. The natural 
key of C, for instance, requires no flats or 
sharps; all other keys require the use of sharps 
or flats to bring the notes of their scales into 
proper relation, 

Keys, House of, is the Manx representative assem- 
bly. (See Tynwald.) 

Keystone, the stone which occupies the centre and 
highest point of an arch and is usually the last 
to be inserted. : 

Khair Tree, a small prickly tree of the Acacia 
family, bearing white flowers on long axillary 
spikes, and common in Western India. 

Khaki, a clay-coloured cloth adopted for uniforms 
in the British Army in the time of the war with 
the Boers, and used in the first and second 
world wars. First used by Indian regiments, 

» & title formerly of importance in Eastern 
countries, and given to princes and governors of 
states, but now of too common use to be much 
more than a mere courtesy designation, Also 
the name of a caravanserai. 

Khedive, the title borne by the viceroys of Egypt 
from 1867, after Ismail Pasha’s arrangements 
with the Sultan establishing hereditary success 
sion in his family. It was abolished by the 
British in 1914, 

elat, a dress or robe conferred as a mark of 
distinction by the Hindus and Arabs. 

Khonds, a race of aboriginal East Indians occupy- 
ing the jungles and lower regions of Orissa, and 
formerly noted for their frequent human sacri- 
fices, which, however, have been prohibited 
since 1842. 

Kibitka, a light Russian passenger vehicle, 
mounted on two wheels in summer, but used 
sledge-wise on long runners in snowy weather, 

Kilderkin, once a common liquid measure in 
England, representing 18 gallons, 

Kilogram, a unit of mass equal to 2-2 Tb. One. 
kilogram equals 1,000 grams. 

Kilowatt, a unit of electrical power; equals 1,000 
watts, and is equivalent to about 14 horse- 
power. An average electric fire “ burns” 2 
kilowatts of electricity. Blectric power of 1 
kilowatt used continuously for an hour repre- 
sents an energy consumption of 1 kilowatt- 
hour; this is commonly called 1 * unit’ of 
electricity. 

Kilt, a short pleated plaid skirt-like garment form- 
ing part of the Highland costume, and reaching 
from the waist to the knees. In olden times it 
Was simply the lower part of the belted plaid, 

Kilting, a dressmaking term denoting an arrange- 
ment of flat single pleats, placed side by side. 

Kimmeridge Shale, the name given to a peculiar 
geological formation most prominent at Kim- 
meridge in Dorsetshire, abounding in reptilian 
fossils, and forming the base of the Portland 
oolite group. Much of the shale ig bituminous 
and can be burned as fuel, 

Kindergarten, a system of infant education 
(“garden of children”) invented by Friedrich 
Froébel in 1837 and introduced into England in 
1854, based on the activity of the pupils them- 
selves by means of toys, games, and singing— 
things in which children take delight naturally. 
The system is now well established in nearly 
all countries, having been developed on very 
paneeentl lines in the primary schools of Eng- 


an 
Kindred Table was compiled in 1568, and is printed 
ae eae of Common Prayer of the Established 
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small birds, beetles, etc. ‘The Common Kestrel 


_ Kinetic Energy, the energy possessed by a body by 
virtue of its motion. E 
_ King Crab, remarkable crustaceans inhabiting the 


a. 
I 


having a lo 
posterior. ‘Th 

sections articulated together. These crabs— 
in America known commonly as the horseshoe 
erab because of their shape—are from 18 in. 
to 2 ft. in length. Fossil king-crabs are found 
as far back as the Silurian. There are about six 
living species. 

, & well-known and widely distributed 
family of brilliant-plumaged birds, comprising 
20 genera and some 130 species. The larger 
species are fish eaters, the smaller insect eaters. 
The British Kingfisher, Aleedo ispida, haunts 
the rivers and streams, and is one of the most 
_ beautiful of native birds. All kingfishers have 

long bills. In the Malay archipelago, New 

Guinea, the Moluccas, and Australia the 

varieties are very numerous, but Europe and 
North America have each only two species. 
The quaint Laughing Jackass of Australia is the 
largest of the kingfisher family. 

= the name of the chief officials of 
the Heralds’ College. There are several in 

England—the principal being those of the 
_ —— Z nena and Clarencieux. (See Heralds’ 

1 College. 

, King’s Speech is the speech prepared by the 
premier or other responsible ministers in con- 
sultation with the King, and delivered by his 
Majesty in person, or by his deputy, at the open- 
ing or closing of a Parliamentary session. 

Kinkajou or Jupura, a carnivorous animal of the 
raccoon family, having a yellow-brown fur. It 
is common in the forests of Central and South 

erica, lives mostly in the trees, feeding on 
irds, fruit, insects, etc. Its tail is prehensile. 

Kino, a gum extracted from several tropical trees, 
and of considerable value as a drug because of 
its astringent properties. It contains a large 

- proportion of tannic acid. It is used for dyeing 
purposes in India, yielding the colour called 
nankeen, 

Kiosk, a small open pavilion of light construction 
much used in Eastern countries as places of 
shade and rest. Similar structures are common 

. in the streets of Paris as news and advertisement 
. stands, and in London as telephone offices. 

Kirimon, one of the two Japanese imperial crests, 
comprising the design of the flowers, leaves, and 
stems of three pawlonia plants. The kikwmon 
is the other imperial crest. 

Kirk, the Church of Scotland. Kirk-Session is a 
“ court ” of the Presbyterian churches, consist- 
ing of the ministers and elders. 

Kirschwasser, a spirituous beverage distilled 
from the wild cherry, made chiefly in the Vosges 
and Black Forest. 

Kirtle, the name given in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies to a woman’s garment, but not always to 
the same kind of garment. At one time it was 
an under-garment or petticoat, at another a 
gown or a cloak, and sometimes referred to 
men’s garments. More generally a kirtle was 
a@ woman’s outer skirt. 

Kish, the impurities which float to the surface of 
molten lead in smelting. 

Kismet, a word signifying fate, destiny, or doom, 
frequently employed (or its equivalent) in most 
Oriental countries, and also in considerable use 
in European literature and speech, 

Kit-Cat Club, a famous club formed in the early 
part of the 18th century, and having among its 
members many notable people, including 
Addison and Steele. It derived its name from 
the pastrycook who served it with pies— 
Christopher Cat—and has had its existence 
commemorated in a special size of portrait 
called a “‘ Kit-Cat,” because of the fact that 
the portraits of the members of the club were 
all done (by Sir Godfrey Kneller) to this size— 
86 in. long by 28 in. wide. Its summer meet- 
ings were held at the Upper Flask Inn, Hamp- 


Kitchen Middens, the name designating certain 
large mounds, presumably the sites of prehistoric 
villages, distinctive features of which are stone- 
hearths. These mounds contain large quanti- 

ties of fossil remains of edible molluscs, bones of 
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birds, animals, and fishes, fragments of imp] 
ments, etc. They exist in the largest pny 
on the east coast of Denmark, and here and 
there on the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, Eng- 
land, and N. America, and belong, it is supposed, 
to the early Neolithic Age. 

Kite, a bird of prey once very common—it was an 
abundant scavenger of London streets—but 
now scarce in Britain. It is one of the Falcon- 
dide family, of a dark brown colour, and feeds 
on rabbits, frogs, moles, and offal. In Eastern 
countries where kites are numerous they are 
valuable scavengers, 

Kittiwake, a beautiful white and pearl-blue gull 
inhabiting the rocky coasts of the North 
‘Atlantic. It has a yellow bill. 

Kiwi, flightless, stout-built birds of New 
Zealand. All species are about as big as 
domestic fowls. In spite of their scientific — 
name A pieryz (“ wingless ”) they have rudimen- 
tary wings concealed by the plumage. The 
feathers are hair-like. 

Klipspringer, a small South African antelope 
standing little more than 2 ft. high. It has 
long bristly hair, and the males have short slight 
horns: Its habitat is the rocky regions of the 


Cape. 

Klystron, an electron tube used in ultra-short- 
wave circuits to generate oscillation power by 
velocity modulation. 

Knighthood is a degree of honour or title common — 
in Europe since the Middle Ages, and was at 
first exclusively a military order. In Great 
Britain the four main orders of knighthood are 
those of the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, and 
St. Patrick; in addition to which there are 
several other orders, such as the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, the Star of India, etc. 
There are also Knights Bachelors, such as are 
not associated with any special order. The 
title is not hereditary, and therefore ranks be- 
low that of a baronet, though both are entitled 
to the prefix “ Sir.” (See p. 699.) : 

Knobstick, a term of opprobrium much in use 
among the working-classes in England in the 
middle part of the last century, and applied to 
workmen who dissociate themselves from the 
majority, and either accept work while others 
are on strike, or otherwise decline to abide by 
the rules of trade unions or associations. 

Enot, a nautical measure of speed (1 sea mile per 
hour), and measured by a log-line, divided by 
knots at equal distances +4, of a geographical 
mile. The number of knots travelled by the 
ship in half a minute correspond to the number 
of sea miles it travels per hour. A sea mile is 
equal to about 14 of a statute mile. 

Knout, formerly a Russian instrument of punish- 
ment, consisting of a whip of many thongs, used 
upon Russian criminals since the 15th century. 
A hundred and twenty strokes were considered 
equivalent to a sentence of death, half that num- 
ber sufficing to kill in many instances. Czar 
Nicholas I., however, changed the form of the 
knout, and made it a much milder instrument. 

Knuckle-duster, a formidable apparatus contrived 
for the purpose of protecting the knuckles and 
to add force to their use; frequently employed 
by garotters and other lawless ruffians, 

Knurr and Spell, an obsolete game played with 
a trap, bat, and ball. 

Koala, the Australian arboreal marsupial mammal 
that looks like a toy teddy-bear, with ashy-grey 
fur, bushy ears, and rudimentary tail. It feeds 
~ — and roots, and is not more than 2 ft. in 
ength. 

Kohl-rabi, the turnip-rooted cabbage, the edible 
protuberance upon the stem of which, just above 
the ground line, is its most esteemed part. 

Kohl, a powder prepared from antimony or 
burnt almond shells, and in common use by the 
women of the East for darkening the eyelids. 

Kopeh, a Polynesian aroid, cultivated by the 
natives of the South Sea Islands for its large 
edible yam-like roots. 

Koran, the Bible of the Mohammedans, founded 
by Mohammed in the 7th century, and sup- 
posed to be a transcript of a series of messages 
delivered to the prophet by the Angel Gabriel 
during a period of 23 years. It constitutes the 
law of life, civil, military, religious, and legal 
to Mohammedans. It recognises Christ and 
Moses as prophets of God, but gives the chief 
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lace to Mohammed, ‘The first English trans- 
tion made direct from the Arabic was by 

_ George Sale, London, 1734. | 2" 
Koreish, an ancient Arab tribe whose members 
kept guard over the sacred stone of Mecca before 
the rise of Mohammed. They opposed his 
_ view and compelled him to quit Mecca but 
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skin packet into which the leaf is placed for the 
_ second beating is known as the “ shoder.’* 


tia, a special Russian dish eaten after a funeral 


ceremony at church or cemetery, and com- 

posed of boiled rice or other cereal mixed with 

honey and raisins, the ingredients being sup- 
to possess some symbolical significance. 
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they were ultimately defeated by Mohammed 
and his followers. 3 
_ Kes, a Jewish measure of capacity, equivalent to 
: about four cubic inches. 
_ Kote, a musical instrument in general use in Japan 
consisting of a series of 13 silkenstringsstretched 
across @ curved wooden surface, and played 
_ with the fingers. Hach string is 5 ft. long, and 
has a separate bridge so fixed as to give the 
vibration necessary for the note it has to pro- 
duce. It isa sort of horizontal harp, and in the 
hands of an expert player is capable of giving 
_ forth excellent music. k 
Koumiss, a beverage made from mare’s milk fer- 
mented, and often served up with cooked grain ; 
a common refreshment of the Arabs of Africa 
as some of the tribes of Asia, particularly the 
artars. 
yaa, a hut or collection of huts in an African 
e 


village. 

Kraken, a fabled Scandinavian sea monster, 
around which many legends and superstitions f : 
have been formed in Norway. It is generally | Kyrle Society, named after Pope's “‘ Man of Ross,” 
described as a sort of sea-serpent, and was so 
large and weird of form as to be mistaken, so the 
tradition runs, by fishermen for an island. 

» & large fortified citadel in Moscow, con- 
taining the cathedral in which the Czars were 
crowned, an imperial palace, and important 
garrisons and arsenals. At the foot of the Ivan 
‘Tower rests, in a cracked condition, the famous 
great Ivan Bell, weighing 200 tons, The 
Kremlin is now the headquarters of the Soviet L 


Russian Government. 
L.S.D., from the Latin libra (a pound), solidus 


Kuttar, a form of Indian dagger with a handle of 
parallel bars and cross-piece. 

Kuwazoku, the title given to the Japanese court 
nobles, kuges, and daimios. 

Kvass, a common Russian fermented beverage 
made from an infusion of flour or meal or dough 
of rye, wheat, or malt. A superior kind is made 
from fruits. 

Kyanite. This mineral, commonly blue to white 
in colour, is an aluminium silicate. ’ 
Kylix, the name given in ancient Greece to a grace- 
ful double-handled drinking-cup, in general 
shape something like a modern champagne glass, 

Kymograph, an instrument. for recording the 
pressure of fluids, especially the blood in living 
beings, on a revolving cylinder covered with 
smoked paper. 


Kyste, a chest or coffin for the burial of the dead. 


Krishna, one of the Hindu deities, and a chief 


a 


character in the Mahabharata epic. 

m, One of the rare gases, occurring in the air 
to the extent of 1 part in 20 million. It was 
discovered in 1898 by Ramsay and Travers. 

Ku-Klux-Klan, a secret political organisation in 
the Southern States, active after the close of 
the Civil War and having for its chief aim the 
establishment of white control. Suppressed in 
1871 by the Enforcement Act (popularly known 
as the Ku-Klux Act or Force Bill) after num- 
erous outrages had been committed. Revived 
between the two world wars as a sadistic 
anti-Negro, anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic society, 
spreading to the North as well as the South, 

Kulin, a Brahmin of high sacerdotal position, to 
whom the privilege of plurality of wives is per- 
mitted, with whom he gets liberal dowries, while 
each wife is maintained in the parental home. 

Kummel, a German cordial, flavoured with cumin, 
carraway seeds, or fennel. 

Kunzite, a transparent lilac to peach-pink spodu- 
mene (vide) gemstone with remarkable fiuor- 
escent properties. 

Kuomintang, the Chinese “People’s National 
Party,” founded by Sun Yat-Sen in 1912 after 
the successful National Revolution of 1911. 
Sun Yat Sen sought to establish a democratic 
Republic modelled on western parliamentary 
democracy and in his famous “ Testament ” 
laid down the principles upon which the con- 
stitution of China was to be based. After his 
death in 1925 Chiang-Kai-shek emerged as 
leading man in China, Beginning as a 
Russian-inspired revolutionary movement, the 
Kuomintang developed into a reactionary 
oligarchy and collapsed in 1949 when the 
Nationalist forces suffered military defeat by 
the Communists, 

Kurds, a native race inhabiting Kurdistan, a 
wandering people professing the Mohammedan 
faith and speaking an Iranic dialect. 

Kussier, a Turkish musical instrument consisting 
= five strings stretched over a sort of kettle- 


rum. 

Kusti, the sacred cord or girdle of the Parsees, 
consisting of 72 threads—the number of the 
chapters of the Izashue—and two branches, 
each branch containing six knots, together 
standing for the 12 months of the year. 

Kutch, the packet of vellum leaves in which gold 
is placed for the first beating; the gold-beaters’ 
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La_ Belle Sauvage, 


(a shilling), and denarius (a penny), introduced 
e Lombard merchants. 

were a sect of Christian communists in- 
stituted by Jean de Labadie in France in the 
17th century. They did not distinguish Sunday 
— days, holding that life was ail 


Labarum, the standard of Constantine the Great, 


adopted after his conversion to Christianity, 
marked with his seal, and represented upon the 


coinage. : 
a site on the north side of 
Ludgate Hill, famous for the inn that stood 


there from the fifteenth century to the early | 


nineteenth. The site 


was blitzed during the 
second world war. 


Laboratory, a department or room, fitted with 
apparatus for prosecuting scientific investiga-. 


tions. 


Labour Party, The, is made up of 80 Trade Unions 


with a membership of 4,946,207, five Socialist 
and Co-operative Societies with a membership 
of 41,116, and 613 Constituency Parties with a 
male individual membership of 439,591 and a 
female individual membership of 290,033. ‘The 
Party Organisation is governed by a National 
Executive Committee elected annually by the 
Labour Party Conference, with Miss Alice 
Bacon, M.P., as Chairman and Mr.. Morgan 
Phillips as Secretary. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party (1951) consists of 314 Members in 
the House of Commons, of whom the Rt. Hon. 
C. R. Attlee, M.P., is Leader; Rt. Hon. W. 
Whiteley, M.P., Chief Whip; Rt. Hon W. Glen: 
vil Hall, M.P., Chairman, and Mr. Carol John- 
son, Secretary. In the House of Lords the 
Party consists of 64 Peers, of whom Lord 
Addison is Leader and Rt. Hon. Lord Shepherd, 


Whip, 
Labourers, English Statute of, was passed 1350-51, 


With the object of compelling labourers to ac- 


cept a certain rate of wages and not leave their 
employers’ service, the Plague having rendered 
labourers so scarce that they were in great de- 
mand and had been insisting on higher pay. 
These enactments were bitterly opposed and 


led to the “ Peasants’ Revolt,” headed by Wat . 


Tyler. 


Labradorite, a felspar of a pearly lustre on cleay- 


age, found in masses in igneous rocks, the 
best samples of which come from Labrador. 
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friends, but really used for holding ointments 
or perfumes. bre 

Laes-d’Amour, a cord of running knots worn on 
the arm at one time by widows and unmarried 
women to denote their condition. .- 


Vee en ert to trace th 
g ue wa 
to the central he Egyptian. labyrinth 


" ‘near Lake Moeris had 8,000 rooms, half of them 
the remainder 


Lac, or Lakh, a Sanskrit word, meaning 


- Lacrymatory, 


if 


Lac, a resinous matter deposited on the branches 


of a number of tropical trees by the females of 
the lac insect, the exudation including eggs and a 
viscous covering. At the gathering time the 
twigs are broken off and dried in the sun, when 
the imsects die, and the lac that remains is 
termed stick-lac. From this, by the removal 
of extraneous accretions and dissolving, seed- 
lac is produced, Shell-lac is seed-lac after it 
has been melted and otherwise prepared, and 
this is the best known of the lacs, being used in 
printing and the manufacture of varnishes and 
sealing-wax, and for other commercial yen ‘ 
@ mark, 
used in India to indicate a lac, ie., 100,000 


rupees. 
Lace, a delicate fabric of linen, silk, or cotion 


i by hand or machinery, and 
worked in various ornamental designs, The 
kinds of lace are many, deriving their distinctive 
names either from the method employed in 
production or from the place where any special 
variety was originally made. The best-known 
makes are pillow or bobbin-lace, woven and 
plaited by hand; needle-point lace, worked by 
the needle over a design; and machine 
lace, which practically dates from Heathcote’s 
invention of the early part of the 19th century. 
Some of the most famed laces are the following : 
Alencon, a needle-point lace; Brussels, a very 
fine kind, with needle-point sprigs and flowers; 
Chantilly, a silk variety with flowers and open- 
work; Cluny, a netlace with darned stitch; 
Honiton, a delicate kind with dainty sprigs and 
figures; Mechlin, generally made in one piece 
and very varied in design; and Valenciennes, 
or bobbin lace, of great durability, the pattern 
and ground of which are made at the same 
time, being one of the best and most costly of 
Jaces, now manufactured mainly in Belgium. 


Lace-Wings, insects with frail, transparent, and 


much-veined wings whose grubs eat large 
numbers of insect pests such as aphids. The 
ones oe borne at the ends of threads attached to 
plants. 

the name of a group of long-tailed lizards 
inhabiting the warmer parts of Europe and 
Asia. Also the name of a constellation, lying 
south of Cepheus, its most important star 
being only of the fourth magnitude. 


Lachesis, a genus of venomous snakes of the rattle- 


‘snake family confined to tropical countries, and 
including the ““ deadly bushmaster,” of Surinam, 
and several Crotalidz pit-vipers of Guiana and 
Brazi 


Lacquer, & varnish made from shellac and certain 


colouring matters, and utilised for imparting 
lustre to various surfaces of metal or wood. In 


’ China and Japan the production of lacauer ware 


of a decorative character has long been an 
important industry, bringing into use gold, 
eoral, vermilion, sprinkled, and other lacquers, 


with pleasing effect. 


Lacrimoso, a musical term denoting a mournful 
“method of playing; sadly, with feeling. 
Lacrosse, a ball game largely played in Canada, 


of Red Indian origin. (See “ Sports Section.”’) 

tube-like vessels of glass found in 
graves of the ancients of the urn-burial period, 
and supposed by some to have been the recep- 
tacles of the consecrated tears 


ce 


A. ee, oe ey 


of lamenting | 


aphids. There are about 2,000 species. _ 
Lady-Day, the day of the festival of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, Mar. 25th. One of the 
four English quarter days. , 
Lagoon, a stretch of shallow water opening out, 
upon the sea. Venice is built on lagoons. 
Lake Dwelling, 
originally built above the waters of lakes or 
rivers, evidences of which have been found in 
Switzerland, Britain, and other parts of the old 
and new worlds. They were erected on plat- 
forms supported by piles, the stumps of many of 
which still remain. The most valuable evi- 
dences in this connection, however, are the re- 
covered fragments of pottery, bone, flint, bronze, 
and iron implements, as well as some few human 


skeletons, affording interesting testimony to the 


primitive existence led by the lake dwellers. - 

Lakes are bodies of water collected in depressions 
of the earth’s surface. The most notable lakes 
are the Great Lake series of North America, 
including Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, all discharging into the St. 
Lawrence River,. Africa has an enormous area 
of lakes, including the Albert Nyanza and the 
Victoria Nyanza, forming the sources of the 
White Nile, Lakes Tanganyika, Nyassa, Tchad, 
ete. Smaller lakes are numerous in other 
countries—Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, all having their lake 
regions, where the scenery is invariably beauti- 
ful and romantic, 

Lake School, the name given, at first in ridicule, 
to a distinguished trio of poets—Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey—who made their homes 
in the English Lake District. 

Lalo, the leaves of the Baobab, dried and pow- 
gees a favourite food of certain African 
Tribes, 

Lama, a priest of the Tibetan Buddhists. At 
the head of the hierarchy is the Grand or Dalai 
Lama. The priesthood constitutes the civil 
as well as the religious government of Tibet. 
When the Dalai Lama dies, his spirit is held to 
pass into a new-born infant; a royal search is 
instituted, and the child selected as the new 
Dalai Lama is recognised by certain bodily 
marks. Second in importance is the Tashi or 
Panchen Lama, regarded as an incarnation of 
Amitabha, a Buddha. 

Lamellibranchs (Pelecypods), the class 
molluscs to which the oysters, cockles, mussels, 
clams, and scallops belong. In these animals 
the body, which is compressed laterally, is 
enclosed in two hinged shells held together by 
muscle action. The gills are thin plates, hence 
the name “lamellibranch.” All are aquatic 
molluscs. ae 

Lamellicornia, a group of beetles, distinguishable 
because the antenns are made up of a number 
of plates. 
yors and number several thousand species, the 
best-known being the stag-beetles, cockchafers, 
and scarabs, , . p 

Laminar: 7 jans, seaweeds with long ribbon-like 
fronds. 

Lamination, a geological term designating a class 
of rocks with thin cleavages, such as slate or 
shale. — ‘ 

Lammas Day is one of the oldest of the Church 
festivals, probably derived from the loaf-mass 


, certain prehistoric habitations — 


OL’ 


The Lamellicorn beetles are herbi- 


subterranean, and above ground. | Lactic Acid, an organic acid that, may be 
‘The labyrinth in Crete, according to Greek| tained by fermenting milk sugar Saactaee). 
myth, was built, by Dedalus to house the Mino- It is formed in muscular tissue when this is 
brag <—e _ one ab Laren. owes for active. 
stalactite columns; and another at um | Lactometer, a tube or instrument for ascertaining — 
: ted by Porsenna, King of Etruria, about the proportion of cream in a quantity of milk. 
; The labyrinth in which Fair Rosa- Called also a galactometer. 
mond was concealed was at Woodstock. Hamp- | Ladder, a framework of portable steps, made of . 
. ton Court maze dates from the 16th century, wood or metal, ‘There are innumerable 
odonts, gigantic fossil amphibians which | varieties, according to their uses. Thus: the 
get their name from the curious labyrinthine standing-ladder, the step-ladder, scaling ladder, 
. structure of their teeth. They occur in the Red companion ladder, collapsible ladder, etc. 5 
. Sandstone formation, and remains have been ird, the common name of a large family of __ 
found in Britain and other parts of Europe.| beetles—the Coccinellide. The insect is usually 
_ ‘Their heads were several feet long, and their} of a red or yellow colour with small black or ~ 
footprints, by which they were discovered,| coloured spots. Ladybirds are of good service 
closely resemble the prints of the human hand. to the gardener because their larve feed on 
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(hlafmeesse) of the Anglo-Saxons. It occurs on 
August Ist. In the olden times it was the day 
when loaves were given in place of first-fruit 
offerings. 2 

Lammergeier, the bearded vulture of Alpine 
regions, and the largest of European birds of 
prey. It has a white head with black tufts at 
the base of the bill, and its general plumage is 
dark brown, nearly black. It mainly inhabits 
the mountain ranges of Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa, and extends to China. 

Lampblack, a carboniferous pigment obtained 
from flame-smoke, and now produced in 
specially constructed furnaces in which bodies 
rich in carbon, such as tar, resin, petroleum, etc., 
are burned. The smoke or soot resulting is 
collected from the sides of the furnace, and 
forms lampblack. It finds use in making 
printer’s ink, black paint, etc. Being a very 
pure form of carbon, it is also utilised in the 
manufacture of dynamo brushes and arc-lamp 
carbons. 4 

Lamprey. These fish differ from those with 
which most people are familiar in having no 
jaws, no paired fins, and no scales. Together 
with the hagfishes, the lampreys are placed in 
a special class—the Cyclostomes. There are 
three British lampreys; all are eel-like in form. 

Lamps are vessels for holding an illuminating 
agent, and in modern times are of many kinds. 
In Anglo-Saxon times they were made of horn. 
The first public street lamps were oil lamps, 
London being lighted in this manner in 1681. 
Gas lamps were introduced in 1814. A great 
advance was made in domestic lamp illumina- 
tion by_Argand, a Frenchman, in 1787, who 
invented a lamp having a circular burner or 
wick. The flame was oxygenised by the 
admission of a current of air greatly increasing 
the brilliance of the light. Among the more 
distinctive lamps of later times are the various 
electric lamps, the incandescent gas lamps, the 
paraffin oil and naphtha spirit lamps, the 
submarine lamp for burning under water, and 
the Davy safety lamp for colliery use. 

Lance, a inilitary weapon which was up to 1927 
carried by cavalry regiments, and consisted of 
a long spear for hurling at or charging an enemy 
with. The war lance of the Middle Ages was 
about 16 ft. long. 

Lancelet. (See Amphioxus.) 

Lancers, light cavalry soldiers. Most European 
armies had regiments of Lancers—the Rus- 
sian Cossacks, the German Uhlans, etc.—but 
there were no regiments of Lancers in England 
before 1816. There were four regiments in 1939. 

*Lancet,”? the name of a noted English medical 
journal, established in 1828 by Dr. Wakley. 

Lancewood, a hard, durable, and elastic kind of 
wood obtained from certain West Indian trees 
of the Anonacew order, and much used in coach- 
building; in Guiana, the wood is called Yari 


ari. 

Landau, a kind of carriage, originally made at 
Landau in Germany, its distinguishing feature 
being that the covered top is in two parts and 
can be let down or put up as required. 

“and Crab, a family of crabs (Gecarcinide) which 
live mainly on land, though migrating to the 
sea to deposit their eggs, 

Land League, an association formed in 1879, with 
Parnell as president, for compelling a reduction 
in the rents of land and a reconstruction of the 
land laws in Ireland, and in case of non-com- 
pliance refusing to pay rent. For a time 
this League exercised great political influence 
and was an important aid to the Home Rule 
agitation, 

Landrail, popularly known as the Corncrake, is a 
regular summer visitor to Britain, and is well 
known by its harsh and piercing note, so familiar 
in cornlands in the night time. ‘ 

Landslip, a breakage of a mass of soil or rock 
away from a mountain, hill, or cliff, due to a 
variety of natural cases, such as the saturation 
of the earth by water or the decay or slipping 
of portions of rock. Many serious landslips 
have occurred from time to time. In 1618, an 
earthfall happened at Plurs, on Lake Como, 
involving the destruction of many buildings and 
the loss of numerous lives. In 1806 a portion 
of Rossberg mountain in Switzerland slipped 
from its position, and falling into the valley 
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below buried many ‘villages and hamlets and 
over 800 people. A chalk cliff from 100 to 
150 ft, high and three-quarters of a mile long 
fell at Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, in 1839, doing 
terrible damage. Over 200 people were killed 
by a landslip in Nynee Tal, in India, in 1880 ; 
and at Quebec, in 1889, a rocky eminence called 
Cape Diamond gave way, many buildings being 
destroyed and lives lost. Notable landslips in 
recent times have occurred at Amalfi (Italy) in 
1924, and at Murchiston (New Zealand) in 1929. 

Langue d’Oc, an ancient French dialect—the 
language of the ‘Troubadours—confined to the 
country south of the Loire. It derived its 
name from the fact that it used oc instead of 
oui for the affirmative. P 

Langue d’Oui, the old Northern French dialect, 
distinguished by the use of oui for the affirma- 
tive. 

Lantern, a case for enclosing, holding, or carrying a 
light. In its earliest form it was made of horn, 
and called a lanthorn, but the name now covers 
a variety of forms, from the large stationary 
lantern of a lighthouse to a Chinese collapsible 
paper lantern, (See Magic Lantern, etc.) _ 

Lantern Fly, bugs belonging to the family 
Fulgoride in which the head is drawn out to 
form a lantern-like structure. In no instance is 
the “lantern” luminous, though naturalists 
used to think it was. 

** Lantern of England.”? Bath Abbey possesses So 
many windows that it is called sometimes the 
““Lantern of England.” Among numerous 
interesting monuments Bath Abbey contains 
that of Malthus, author of Hssay on Population. 

Lanthanum, a metal belonging to the rare-earth 
= of metals, discovered by Mosander in 
1 s 

Lapidary, a cutter of, or dealer in, precious stones ; 
also used in adjective form in regard to the 
working, engraving, or setting of stones. 

Lapis Lazuli, an azure-blue mineral, The pig- 
ment ultramarine is made by grinding it, 
though artificial ultramarine has largely super- 
seded it, The mineral (also called lazurite) has 
been used as a gemstone since ancient times, 

Laplanders, inhabitants of Northern Europe. 

Lapwing or Plover, is a familiar bird on the moors 
and marshy places of Britain. It is often called 
the “ peewit,” from its ery. Its back and 
wings shows green, violet, and purple tints, and 
the under-parts are white. It carries a black 
crest. Plovers’ eggs are a table luxury. 

Larboard is the old nautical term indicating the 
left-hand side of a ship, now more commonly 
called the port side. Starboard is the right- 
hand side, 

Larch, a familiar coniferous tree in the mountain 
region of northern Europe, and though not 
native to Britain, the Common Larch is success- 
fully cultivated in various parts of the kingdom. 


It is one of the best of all turpentine-yielding ? 


trees, and the bark is valued for tanning. The 
larch is an unusual conifer in being deciduous. 

Larceny in its broad significance means the fraudu- 
lent taking away and appropriation of the 
personal goods of another. Larceny is of two 
kinds : simple larceny, which is theft apart from 
accompanying aggravation; and compound 
larceny, that which is rendered more serious by 
being combined with assault, or forced entrance 
th an enclosed place, such as a house or 
shop, 

Lares were tutelary deities of the ancient Romans, 
and of two classes, Lares domestici, the house- 
hold gods, and Lares publici, the gods of public 
places. Both classes were represented by 
images or statues, / 

Laride, a family of web-footed swimming gulls, 
white and nearly blue in colour, very widely 
distributed over the sea coasts of the world and 
feeding mainly on fish. 

Lark, a family of birds (Alaudide) of which there 
are about 100 species, some of which—notably 
the skylark—are famed for their singing. They 
build their nests on the ground in the open 
country. Britain has six species, of which the 
skylark end the woodlark are the best known. 
Africa has the greatest number of larks; 
America has only one native species, the horned 


lark, but the European skylark is established in ~ 


Oregon. 
Larkspur, the common name of the genus Del- 


er 


mental servants. 4 
_ Lastage, a shipping term referring to the lading of 
a ship, and also formerly a.duty for the right of 
conveying goods by ships. 
Lateen, a triangular sail affixed to a tapering yard, 
used on light cargo vessels of the Mediterranean. 
Latent Heat is the quantity of heat required to 
convert 1 gram of a substance from solid to 
liquid (latent heat of fusion) or from liquid 
to vapour (latent heat of vaporisation). Thus 
when a solid changes into a liquid or a liquid 
into a gas, the addition of heat to bring about 
the change produces no rise in temperature, the 
energy being absorbed in the form of latent 
heat. An equal amount is released when the 
process is reversed. The latent heat of fusion 
of ice is 80 calories and the latent heat of 
vyaporisation of water is about 540 calories. 
Lateran Councils were the religious conventions 
held in the Lateran basilica at Rome for 
deciding important questions of Church 
doctrine. The most brilliant was that of 1215, 
which .pronounced in favour of a Crusade. 
That of 1869-70 pronounced the infallibility 
of the Pope. (See Gcumenical Councils.) 

a ferruginous clay formed in tropical 
countries, ¢.g., India, Arabia, and the Sahara, 
by the weathering of igneous rocks. According 
to their content of the two metals, laterites are 
sometimes valuable iron- or aluminium-ores. 

Laterofiexion, a scientific and pathological term 
signifying “‘ a bending aside.” 
Latex, milky substance found in many plants, 
€.9., poppy, dandelion, spurge. Kinds of 
latex which are commercially important 
include rubber, chicle (base of chewing gum), 
and opium. 
Latitude of a point on the earth’s surface is its 
angular distance from the equator, measured 
on the surface of the earth in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds. Thus the equator is 0° Lat. and 
the poles 90° Lat. (N. or S.). First determined 
by Hipparchus of Nicea about 160 B.c. 
Latitudi » & body of theologians whose 
object was to enlarge the scope of the Anglican 
Church so as to bring the Nonconformists 
within its fold, and included such eminent 
17th-century divines as Burnet, Tillotson, Hales, 
and Chillingworth. 
Laughing Gas is nitrous oxide, and received its 
name from the fact that the first effect to be 
noticed was that of producing exhilaration. 
One of the earliest anzesthetics, it is still much 
used in dentistry and for minor surgical opera- 
tions. 
Laughing-stock, a butt for ridicule, a person or an 
object provoking scornful hilarity. 

] ter, a convulsive action of the respiratory 
muscles, accompanied by a succession of short 
vocal sounds, induced by sudden joy or mirth. 
Launce, a family of eel-like sea fishes found in large 
numbers on the coasts of North America and 
Europe. There are two species common to 
British waters. These fishes are of a bright 
silvery hue, and Iive much in the sand under- 
neath the water. They are much prized as 
bait. 
Laurentian Shield refers to a group of Pre-Cam- 
brian rocks in the region of the Upper Lakes of 
Canada, nearly 2 million sq. m. in extent. Of 
enormous importance to Canada on account of 
the mineral wealth, forests yielding valuable 
timber and wood-pulp, and water-power. 
Lava, the molten fluid rock which is ejected from 
a voleano while in eruption. 
Laver, the popular name of certain edible sea- 
weeds. 
Lawn, very fine sun-bleached linen, in olden time 
~ ealled “ cloth of Rheims.” Hi pa 
Lead, a soft malleable metal, occurring in numer- 
‘ous ores, which are easily smelted. Itis found 

_ in its native form in small quantities in Sweden. 
Lead is largely used in plumbing on account of 
its pliability, and-as an alloy element it combines 
in the formation of type metal, stereo metal, 
shot metal, pewter, and many other compounds. 
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Lead mining is carried on in several of the 
northern counties of England and in Wales. 
The world output of lead ore before 1939. 
averaged 1,800,000 tons per annum, of which 
about one-fourth was raised within the British - 
Emp Australia being 


. the chief British 
lead-producing region. 

Leaf & group of insects related to the 
locusts and grasshoppers which in colour and 
form closely resemble leaves. 

Leaf Miners, larval insects which tunnel between 
the upper and lower skins of leaves. Most 
leaf miners are caterpillars of tiny moths; some 
sawfiy larve have the same habit. 

or combinations of kings, countries, 
communities, have been frequent since the 
kings of Canaan united against the Israelites. 
Among the most famous leagues may be men- 


tioned the Holy or Catholic League, which °— 


prevented the accession of Henry IV. of France 
until he became a Roman Catholic; “and the 
League of Augsburg against Louis XIV. of 
France in 1686. 

League of Nations, was founded on Jan. 10th, 1920, 
with the object of promoting international 
peace and security. The original members were 
the signatories to the Peace Treaties at Ver- 
sailles, and membership grew to fifty-three as 
new nations and ex-enemy States were ad- 
mitted. Two notable absentees were the United 
States and Soviet Russia, latter not being 
represented until 1934. Germany was a mem- 
ber from 1926 to 1933. The League had an 
Assembly which met at Geneva every year 
and a Council which met five or six times a year. 
The Permanent Court of International Justice 
sits at The Hague. The final Assembly of the 
League was held at Geneva between April 8th 
and 18th, 1946. Its place has been taken by the 
United Nations. The International Labour 
Organisation, set up by the League of Nations, 
met on April 20th, 1944, at Philadelphia and 
resumed its old quarters at Geneva under the 
new organisation in 1946. : 

Leap Year or Bissextile, was fixed by Julius 
Cesar, 45 B.c., the addition of one day in every 
four years bringing the measure of the calendar 
year even with the astronomical year, with 
three minutes per year over. The Gregorian 
Calendar corrected this by dropping leap year 
at the centuries not divisible by 400. For 
instance, 1700, 1800, and 1900 were not leap 


years. 

Leather was made in ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, and has through succeeding centuries 
played an important part in the service of man. 
It consists of the dressed hides or skins of ani- 
mals after the process of tanning has been gone 
through. Untanned skins are known as pelts. 
Leather is classed either according to the skins 
from which it is made or the system of prepara- 
tion employed. ‘The best-known kinds are 
morocco, kid, Russian, chamois, Cordovan, 
grained, patent, russet, tan, calf, Hungarian, 


etc. 

Leather-Jacket, the larva of the Crane-fly (daddy- 
long-legs). Leather-jackets can prove serious 
pests of grassland. 

Leaven, a mixture of flour and sour milk, formerly 
used in fermenting large quantities of fresh 
dough, a preparation now superseded by yeast. 

Lebensraum, a German slogan for “living 
space.” 

Leech, an aquatic blood-sucking worm, mostly 
found in fresh-water ponds. Each end of the 
body is provided with a sucker, but that at the 
head end has jaws and teeth. ‘The medicinal 
leech has three jaws. The leech attaches itself 
with avidity to animal bodies and sucks until 
glutted. ¥ 

Leeward, a nautical term, meaning the sheltered 
side of a vessel—that is, the opposite side to 
that from which the wind is blowing. ; 

Legal Tender of gold is good in this country to 
any amount; silver is legal tender up to 40s., 
bronze up to 1s., including farthings. Bank of 
England notes for £1 and 10s. are legal tender 
for the payment of any amount. 

Legend, a story in which the marvellous, super- 
natural or mythical is a leading feature. __ 

Legerdemain, sleight of hand, conjuring, juggling, 
@ kind of performance in which trick and 
dexterity of hand deceive the eye and give 
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» the ie eeaeicns of feats that are naturally 

*_ impossible. ; 

_ Legion, a body of Roman troops, varying in num- 

» bers at different periods. A legion was divided 
into 10 cohorts, and every cohort into three 

' maniples. Three legions composed the Roman 
army of occupation in Britain. y 

Legion of Honour, the French order for distin- 
guished services, military or civil, was instituted 
by Napoleon I. in 1802, and confirmed and 
modified under later rules. ‘There are five 
grades—Grands Croix, Grands Officiers, Com- 
mandeurs, Officiers, and Chevaliers, 

Legitimists, supporters of the claims of the elder 

. branch of the Bourbon family to the throne of 
France. The death of the Comte de Chambord 
in 1883 childless transferred the right of claim 

_ to the Comte de Paris, head of the younger 
Bourbon branch. Now applied to any sup- 
porter of monarchy by hereditary right as 
against a parliamentary or other title. “ 

Legume, the fruit typical of the pea, bean family, 
‘or Leguminose. : 

Leipoa, a kind of pheasant native to Australia, 
nesting in mounds. It has a crested head and 
dark plumage. 

Leitmotif, a musical theme intended to represent 
# particular idea and introduced whenever 
the composer wishes that idea to be held 
in mind, Wagner made use of the leitmotif 
to such an extent that his enemies said that 
as of his characters presented a visiting-. 
card, 

Lemming, small light-brown rodents with dark 


spots, abounding in Scandinavian countries and |: 


in Siberia. The lemming is about 5 in. long, 
with a short stump of a tail. The migrations 
of the lemming are famous; so insistent is the 
urge to keep moving that these animals will 

’ march on into the sea in their thousands and 

be drowned. 
ur, the most primitive member of the Primate 

_ order of mammals (to which man, apes, and 
monkeys also belong). They are noted for 
having strong pliant toes enabling them to use 
their feet as hands, and also well-developed 
thumbs on the hands. They have long 
squirrel-like tails,.fox-shaped heads, and large 
staring eyes, and are distributed over the 

' tropical parts of the Old World, being most 
abundant in Madagascar. 

Lend-Lease, an arrangement made by the U.S.A. 
in Mar. 1941 to provide goods, services, and 
capital facilities to nations whose fighting con- 
tributed to her own defence. The principal 
beneficiaries were Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia, There was to be payment or repayment 
in kind, property, or other benefits to the US.A., 

. but when the time of settlement came goods 
already consumed were written off the account 
and the recipient countries were asked to make 

* some payment for what remained in existence. 

_ By the end of the war practically all the Allies 
were giving each other Mutual Aid, as it was 
called, making available their own resources 

. for the use of others in the task of defeating the 
common enemy. It is estimated that Lend- 
Lease aid given by the U.S.A. amounted to 
over £12,000 million and Mutual Aid given by 
Great Britain to over £2,000 million. 

es are, broadly speaking, either convex, 
having the thickest part in the centre and 
magnifying objects, or concave, with the thin- 
nest part in the centre and reducing the objects. 
Tach kind has several varieties, peculiar from 
a proportions, arrangements, and specific 
effects, 

Lent, the forty days’ period of fasting that pre- 
cedes Haster, 

Leo, one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, bounded 
on the west by Cancer, and on the east by the 
Virgin. The constellation consists of seventy- 
five stars, of which Regulus (a double star) is the 
brightest. The Leonids, the best-known of 

radiate from a point in this 


cone-like fruit, 


Lepidosiren, 


i) eee = 


mud, and breathe by means of the air bladder 


which functions as a lung. : ; 


Lepus, the constellation of the Hare, situated 


under the Orion group, and one of the constel- 
lations with which the ancients were familiar. ; 


Lernea, a crustacean parasitic on fish. 


*‘ fish louse,” after entering upon its parasitic 


stage, loses its external organs. 
Lettres de 


Cachet, sealed letters which the kings of 
France issued to their agents to secure the im- 
prisonment of distrusted or disliked persons 
without trial. Abolished in 1789. 


Leucine, a crystalline, pulverulent substance pro- 


duced by the decomposition of nitrogenous 
matter, otherwise known as amido-caproic acid, 
and called leucine because of its whiteness. 


Levée, a State reception held by the Sovereign or 


his representative and attended by men only. 


Levellers, an English military-political party pro- 


minent about 1647 in the Parliamentary army, 
which advocated the rights of the people. 


Lever, a rigid bar of metal or wood used for 


raising heavy bodies, and worked by means of 
——— called the fulcrum placed underneath 
the lever. 

@ contrivance of stone-lifting, the principle 
of which was known to the ancient Romans; it 
consists of two dovetail tenons of iron or other 
metal, expanded by an intervening key in a 
dovetail-shaped mortice in the stone, and 
shackled by a ringed bolt to the hoisting chain. 


Leyden Jar, the earliest form of electrical con- 


denser. Its invention is usually credited to 
Muschenbroeck of Leyden (1745). Tt consisted 
of a jar coated inside and out with tinfoil for 
about two-thirds of its height and having its 
inner coating connected with the top by a brass 
knob and chain. The jar was charged by 
connecting it to am electrostatic machine. 


Li, a Chinese distance measure, about the third of 


an English mile. Also a Chinese weight, the 
thousandth part of an ounce, or liang, 


Lias, a geological term referring to the lower sec- 


tion of the Jurassic group, and mainly com- 
prising shales and limestones, 


Libel, any writing, printed matter, picture, or 


illustration put forth with malicious intent for 
the purpose of bringing a person into public 
ridicule and contempt. An aggrieved person. 
may proceed either by civil action or criminal 
indictment. A good defence is that the words 
complained of are true and to the public aivan- 
tage to be made known. Since 1881 no news- 
paper proprietor can be criminally prosecuted 
for libel without the fiat of the Public Prose- 
cutor. A spoken libel is slander, 


Liberalism has grown historically from protests, 


personal liberty in 
in the form of free 


recovered in 1906 and formed the Government, 
for 10. years. 
three groups: those opposed to participation in 
a‘ National Government,” formed to deal with 
the economic crisis, those which participated 
without accepting the tariff policy, and: those 
prepared to co-operate fully with Conservatives 
in order to exclude Labour. ‘The last group is 
now called the National Liberal Party, and it 
has unsuccessfully urged the Liberals: to join 
them. and the Conservatives. In 1947 the 
World Liberal Union restated the Liberal cause, 
reiterating democratic rights and supporting 
social legislation, but upholding private enter- 


to accept nationalisation of certain industries. 
After 1918 the Liberal Party lost its hold on the 
electorate, and at the 1950 General Election 
only nine Liberals were elected, 


Libra, the Scales, one of the twelve. Signs of the 
In times of drought these fish burrow in the | Libraries, 


: students. 
Libration, an astronomical term referring to an 


of Ia’ 
Vatican Library at Rome, moved to its present 
premises in 1588; the Royal Library in Paris 
which later became the Bibliothéque Nationale ; 
‘The Astor Library, New York; and in England, 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the British 
Museum Library at Bloomsbury. Since 1850 
Public Libraries have been established in all the 
chief cities and towns of the kingdom, and the 
late Mr. Andrew Carnegie devoted several 
millions sterling to the building and endowment 
of such institutions in America and the British 

(See Bodleian Library, British Museum 


apparent irregularity in the moon’s course, 
which may be libration in longitude or latitude, 
or diurnal, and due to a variety of causes. 

Libretto, the word-book of an opera or oratorio. 
Usually the composer and the librettist colla- 
borate in the writing of an opera, but several 
composers (e.g., Wagner) wrote their own 
libretti. Boito, librettist to Verdi for “ Otello” 
and “ Falstaff,” himself composed two operas, 
“ Mefistofele’” and “ Nerone.” 

Licence, special permission to do or sell certain 

things, usually such as are liable to 
excise duty. Licences are required for keeping 
motor vehicles, carriages, dogs, for shooting 
game, for hawking and peddling, for selling beer, 
ale, wines, and spirits, tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, etc. (See pp. 713-14.) 

Licensing Hours for the sale and supply of liquor 
are fixed by the Licensing Act, 1921, at 9 hours 
for London on weekdays and 8 hours for the 
provinces with 5 hours on Sundays. Local 
authorities have the power to modify these 
hours for various reasons (Market day, etc.). 

Lichens. In every lichen, two plants are asso- 
ciated (a condition called symbiosis)—one being 
an alga and the other a fungus. The fangus 
derives its food from the alga; probably the 
alge, gains too from the association, being pro- 
tected against desiccation by the fungus. 
Lichens are the first plants to colonise on bare 


- rocks. 

Lictor, a public functionary of ancient Rome 
whose duty was to carry out the orders of the 
magistrates, punish offenders, and attend upon 
his superiors on all public occasions. 

Lied (plural: Lieder), a term reserved for German 
songs of a classical type in which the words are 
written first as a poem. The most famous and 
prolific composer of Lieder was Schubert, but 
Schumann, Brahms, and Hugo Wolf composed 
many fine songs of this kind. 

Lien, the right by which a person holding per- 
sonal property of another can retain possession 
of it until some claim that he has against the 
owner is satisfied. r : 

Lieutenant, a title implying the holding of an 
office under or for a superior, Thus, a Lieuten- 
ant-General is next under the full General and 
takes his place in his absence, and so also with 
regard to Lieutenant-Colonels. When the title 
is held alone it ranks in the army next to the 
Captain, and in, the navy next toa Lieutenant- 
Commander. y i 

Life-Boatwas invented by three men, Lionel Lukin, 
who converted a coble into a boat for saving life 
n 1785; William Wouldhave, who discovered 

how to make a boat right herself if she capsized; 
and Henry Greathead, who built a life-boat, 


Light. 
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partly from Wouldhave’s model, in 1789. ‘This 


boat was stationed at South Shields, which was 
the first permanent life-boat station to be estab- — 
It was not until 1851 that the first life- — 
it was built, and a motor was © 
ied in a life-boat in 1904. Modern _ 
motor life-boats have engines of from twin-18 _ 
h.p. to twin-80 h.p., with a speed of nearly 10 
knots. The Life-boat Service in Great Britain 
and Ireland is provided and maintained by the 
Royal National Life-boat Institution, which was 
founded in 1824. Since then it has given 
rewards for the rescue of over 75,000 lives. 
The service had its busiest time during the 
1939-45 war, when its life-boats rescued 6,376 
lives. The life-boat service is maintained 
entirely by voluntary contributions, without 
any subsidy from the State, and costs over 
£400,000 a year : : 
The speed of light is one of the funda- — 
mental physical constants, and is basically 
involved in atomic theory and in astronomical 
measurements. Recent measurements carried 
out by Dr. L. Essen of the National Physical 
Laboratory have changed the hitherto accepted 
value of the speed of light (186,271 miles per 
second). The revised value, now accepted, is 
186,282 miles per second. % 
Light Alloys. Alloys of aluminium and magnes- 
ium, “F 
Light Year. A measure of astronomical distance, 3 
equal to the distance light travels in the course © 


of a year. A light year is thus 5°88 million 
million miles. 

Lighthouses, to warn ships of dangerous places and 
indicate coasts, points, harbours, etc., have 
existed since the building of the first. Pharos, at 
Alexandria, 285 B.c. In early lighthouses the 
lights were simple fires. A coal-fire light was _ 
shown at Tynemouth Castle Lighthouse in 1638. 
There was no great advance made in lighthouse _ 
building until the first Eddystone erection was 
put up in 1758-60 (see Eddystone). The whole ~ 
problem of lighthouse building and lighting, — 
invested though it has been with tremendous 
difficulties, may be said to have been mastered 
within the last century; not only are the present 
structures impregnable to storm and tempest, 
but the light that they are supplied with is a 
thousand times more brilliant than under the 
older systems. The introduction of parabolic 
mirrors was a great improvement, providing a 
reflecting medium that carried to a great dis- 
tance. Further improvements were made by 
Fresnel, Stevenson, and others, and now the 
electric light has been adopted to a large extent 
with ample success, The whole of the light- 
houses of England are under the control of 
Trinity House; Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses control those of Scotland; and the 
Trish lighthouses are controlled by the Dublin 
Ballast Board. 

Lightning, the flash of a discharge of electricity 
between two clouds, or between a cloud and the 
earth, when the strength of the electric fields 
becomes so great as to break down the resistance 
of the intervening air. With “forked” 
lightning the actual path, often branched, is 
visible, while with “sheet ” lightning the flash 
is hidden by the clouds which themselves are 
illuminated. “ Bali” lightning is’ the name 
given to the luminous balls which have been 
seen floating in the air during a thunderstorm. 
The Boys camera has provided much informa- 
tion regarding the sequence of events in a 
lightning discharge. It is found that a flash | 
consists of a number of separate strokes, 
usually four or five, and that the discharge of 
electricity to earth begins with a faintly 
luminous “leader” moving downwards and 
branching at intervals. As the ground is 
approached a much brighter luminosity travels _ 
back along the conducting channels, lighting up 
the several branches. The multiple strokes 
which follow in fractions of a second have the 
same “ return ” nature and are rarely branched. 
Lightning flashes to earth damage structures, 
cause loss of life and endanger overhead power 
systems, often interrupting electricity supply. 
Such storms generally affect radio transmissions 
and present hazards to aircraft. Thunder-clouds 
may develop energy far exceeding the capacity 
of our largest power generating stations. 
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Lightning Conductor, a metal rod, the upper part ,. 


of which is of copper with a conical point, the 

. lower portion being iron, which extends into the 
earth. Its effect is to gather to itself the sur- 
rounding electricity and discharge it into the 
earth, thus preventing its falling upon the pro- 
tected building. In ships, lightning conductors 
are fixed to the masts and carried down through 
the ship’s keel-sheathing. Benjamin Franklin 
was the first to realise the possibilities of 
lightning protection and, in 1752, carried out 
his famous experiment of drawing electricity 
from thunder-clouds with the aid of a sharp- 
pointed conductor fixed to a kite. 

Lignin, a substance found in the cell walls of 
plants, being particularly abundant in all woody 
fibres. 

Lignite or Brown Coal, an intermediate substance 
between peat and coal; it is, in fact, un- 
developed coal, and known as brown coal. The 
best-known deposits in Britain are the Bovey 
Tracey Beds in Devon, " 

Lignum Vite, heartwood of a tree (Guaiacum) 
native in the W. Indies. The heaviest com- 
mercial wood, a cubic foot weighs 76 Ib. 

Lillibulero, an old marching song composed by 
Purcell. With words by Wharton, it is said to 
have “sung James II. out of three kingdoms.” 
During the second world war it was used by 
the B.B.C. as a station identification signal 
preceding news bulletins. 

Lily Family (Liliacet), one of the largest 
families of flowering plants, with 200 genera and 
2,500 species. It includes the true lilies 
(Lilium), tulips and hyacinths. Useful vege- 

‘tables belonging to the family are the onion and 
asparagus. Most members are herbaceous 
plants; shrubs or small trees occur in the 
eh a Aloe (Yucca) and Dracena (Dragon- 
ree), 

Limburger, a specially strong kind of cheese made 
at Limburg, a province partly in Holland and 
partly:in Belgium. 

Lime, an alkaline earth obtained from kiln-heated 
limestone, and used in making mortars and 
cements; a valuable fertiliser, particularly on 
acid and clay soils. 

Limestone is carbonate of calcium. It is found in 
every geological formation, and is often highly 
fossiliferous, Marble is limestone that will 
polish after cutting. 

Limnology, the division of biology dealing with 
fresh-water organisms. 

Limonite, a mineral; hydrated oxide of iron, of 
which it is an important ore in Luxembourg, 
Sweden, ete. 

Limpet, a marine mollusc with a single-valved 
shell, generally found sticking close to sea- 
washed rocks, 

Lincoln College, one of Oxford University’s Col- 
leges, founded in 1427 by Richard Fleming, 
Bishop of Lincoln, 

Linen, a textile fabric manufactured from flax 
fibre, known to the ancient Egyptians, and 
first manufactured in England under Henry ITI, 
by Flemish weavers. ‘The chief. seat of the 
manufacture is the North of Ireland, with Bel- 
fast as the centre. Dundee and Leeds are also 
large linen-producing towns. 

Ling, a sea-fish common on the coasts of Britain, 
and abounding in more northern waters. If 
averages from 8 to 4 ft. in length, and is a 
yoracious feeder, living chiefly on small fish, 
Ling is also the name applied to Calluna vulgaris, 
the plant which most people call ‘‘ heather,” 

Linseed, the seed of the flax plant, containing, 
apart from its fibrous substance, certain oily 
and nitrogenous matter of considerable com- 
mercial value. This yields linseed oil, and what 
is left is converted into cattle food. 

Lion, the most impressive of the Cat tribe 
(Felidse) of the order Carnivora. It is chiefly 
found in Africa, being comparatively rare in 
Asia. Its large square head, its flowing mane 
(in the males only), and its tufted tail distin- 
guish it. From tip to tip it can reach a length 
of 10 ft.; a weight of 500 Ib. 

Lion and Unicorn, the supporting figures of the 
royal arms of Great Britain, date from the 
union of Scotland with England at the accession 
of James I, (James VI. of Scotland), the lion 
representing England and the unicorn Scotland. 

Liqueurs are essences combined with alcoholic 


liquid, and are of many kinds, named according 
to their flavourings or place of production, and 
include Maraschino, Chartreuse, Curacoa 
Benedictine, Noyau, Kummel, ete. 
quid, the name given to matter in such state that 

it takes its shape from the containing vessel. 

The volume it occupies is independent of the 
container, however. 

Liquorice, a juicy substance obtained from the 
root of the Glycyrrhiza glabra, and used in the 
making of sweetmeats and as a throat remedy, 

Litanies were first used in church processions in 
the 5th century. The first English litany was 
commanded to be recited in the Reformed 
churches by Henry VILI. in 1545. 

Lithium, a silver-white metallic element discovered 
by Arfvedson in 1817. It is softer than lead. 

Its main ores are lepidolite, spodumene, ambly- 
gonite. 

Lithography, the art of drawing on stone and print- 
ing therefrom, was discovered by Alois Sene- 
felder about 1796, and was introduced into 
England a few years later. Many improve- 
ments in the art have been made in recent years, 
especially in chromo-lithography and photo- 
lithography. . 

Litmus, a special kind of colouring matter pro- 
duced from certain lichens. The resulting 
colour is violet; is turned red by acids and 
blue by alkalis. 

Litre, a French measure both for liquids and dry 
articles. In the former measure it is equal to 
1:76 imperial pints; in the latter to a cubic 
decimetre. 

Liturgy, the name given to the Church ritual, 
though strictly applying only to the portion 
used in the celebration of the Eucharist. The 
present English liturgy dates from 1547-48, 
when it received the approval of Parliament. 

Liverworts (Hepatics), plants related to the 
mosses and belonging to the second most 
primitive subdivision of the Plant Kingdom, 
There is no differentiation into stem and leaves. 
Liverworts are most common in damp situa- 
tions, such as the banks of ditches. 

» an old French coin, the equivalent of the 
present franc. Not current since the end of 
the 18th century. 

Lizard, the name given to a diversified order of 
reptiles, of which there are about 1,600 species. 
Included among the lizards are the geckos, 
chameleons, glass snakes, skinks, and blind 
worms, 

Llama, mammals related to the camels, from 
which they differ in small size, absence of 
humps, and more woolly coat. The domestic 
lama of S. America is used as a beast of burden, 
also providing wool, meat, and milk. 

Loach, a fresh-water fish, a common habitant of 
British rivers and streams. It has several 
barbels around its mouth, and is of a darkish- 
green colour on the back, with darker stripes 
and spots. 

Loadstone or Lodestone, an oxide of iron, found 
chiefly in Sweden and Norway. Its scientific 
name is magnetite. It has the power of attract- 
ing pieces of iron and served as the first magnets 
used in compasses. * 

Loam, soil composed of clay and sand in such pro- 
portions as to keep the ground porous. 

Lobby Correspondents are political correspondents 
of hewspapers who do not report the actual 
proceedings of Parliament—this is done by 
Parliamentary Correspondents—but interpret 
political news and events. 

Lobsters are marine crustacean animals existing in 
large numbers in the northern seas of Europe 
and America, and in fair proportion on some 
parts of the British coasts, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Channel Islands, 

Locarno, Treaty of, 1925, whereby Germany, 
France, and Belgium undertook to maintain 
their present. frontiers and to abstain from the 
use of force against each other. Hitler broke 
the pact by re-occupying the Rhineland, the bf 
demilitarisation of which had been recognised . 

y Germany, { 

Lock-out, name given to a forced cessation of ‘ 
work caused by the action of an employer. .The 
Opposite of a strike, in which the men take the 5 
initiative. The best-known lock-outs in Great 
Britain have been in the engineering industry 
in 1922, boilermakers in 1923, shipyards in . 


ene 


. ‘The locust-tree (Ceratonia sili 


) 
to have furnished food to St. John the Baptist 


in the wilderness, and its “beans” have 
y been styled “ St. John’s Bread.” 


according! 
‘Loess, a deposit of silt or mari laid down by 


wind action. The biggest loess deposits are in 
Asia, the source of the dust of which they are 
composed probably being the deserts of Central 


Asia. 

Log, a line used for reckoning the speed at which a 
ship is travelling. It was first. used in the 16th 
century. The line is divided into spaces of 50 

. t. marked off by knots and measured by a 
~ half-minute sand hearing the same 
proportion to an hour as 50 ft. bear to a mile. 

Loganberry, a hybrid between the raspberry 
and blackberry. 

Logarithms, a system of calculation invented by 
John Napier in 1614, and developed by 
Henry Briggs a few years later. Thus if a 
number is expressed as the power, of another 
number, i.e¢., if a=", then n is said to be the 
logarithm of a to base 6, written logsa. Com- 
mon logs are to base 10 and Napierian to 
base 2-7182818 ..., expressed ase, Their use 
represent a great saving of time. 


‘Logical Positivism, a school of philosophy 
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founded in Vienna in the nineteen-twenties by 
@ group known as the Vienna circle; their 
work was based on that of Ernst Mach, but 
dates in essentials as far back as Hume. Of 
the leaders of the group, Schlick was murdered 
by a student, Wittgenstein came to Britain, and 
Carnap to America following the entry of the 
Nazis. Briefly, the philosophy differs from all 
others in that, while most people have believed 
that a statement might be (a) true, or (b) false, 
Logical Positivists consider there to be a third 
category. A statement may be meaningless. 
There are only two types of statement which 
can be said to have meaning: (1) those which 
are tautological, i.e., those in which the state- 
ment is merely a definition of the subject, such 
as “a triangle is a three-sided plane figure” 
(“ triangle” and “ three-sided plane figure” 
are the same thing), and (2) those which can be 
tested by sense experience. This definition of 
meaningfulness excludes a great deal of what 
has previously been thought to be the field of 
philosophy; in particular, it excludes the possi- 
bility of metaphysics, Thus the question as to 
whether there is a God or whether free-will 
exists is strictly meaningless, for it is neither a 
tautological statement nor can it»be tested by 
sense-experience. 

Logogram, a phonogram or sign, briefly represent- 
ing a syllable, word, or phrase; logographic 
printing was introduced in 1783 by Henry 
Johnson and Mr. Walter of The Times. 

Logwood or Hematoxylin, a familiar dye-wood, 
obtained from a treewabundant in the West 
Indies and some parts of South America. It is 
red in colour, and is used for producing a variety 
of shades, from red to black. 

Lollards, a body of Reformers who, under the 
Jeadership of Wyclif, were subjected to cruel 
persecution in the reign of Richard II. Sir 
John Oldcastle was a prominent Lollard, and 
was burned at the stake. ‘ 

Lombards, the name given to a community of 
Ttalian merchants who settled in England in 
the 13th century and first became prominent as 
moneylenders and later as bankers. Lombard 
Street derives its name from them. ; 

London, situated near the mouth of the river 

Thames. London isa world exchange for every 
commodity. It-is a great centre of banking, 
insurance, news agencies, transport, and trade 
of all sorts. With an area of 693 sauare miles 
and 8+ million inhabitants, Greater London (the 
Metropolitan and City police areas combined) is 
the largest and most populous city in the world. 


The outer ring of suburbs is excluded from the. 


County of London, which is administered in 29 
divisions; the smallest of these, covering 678 
- acres, is the hear of the capital, the ancient City 
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of London, whose Corporation is older than 


broken since Henry Fitzalan was elected the 
first Lord Mayor in 1189. Though evidence is 
to be found of settlements at the mouth of the 
Thames dating from the Stone Age, London did 
not rise from obscurity until the Roman 
occupation of Britain in the first century of the 
Christian era. The Romans built the city on 
two small hills divided by Wallbrook, and in 
A.D. 61 Tacitus mentioned Londinium (the name 
was not Roman but Celtic in origin), as a place 
“much frequented by. merchants.” 
year Boadicea’s hordes sacked the city. The 
Romans restored order, but their withdrawal 
from this country early in the 5th century 
was followed by raids on London by Saxons, 
Franks, and Danes. In the 7th and 8th 
centuries the city was three times destroyed 
by fire, and it was again burnt in 982. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, although the lie 
of the City streets is still determined by the 
line of the Roman walls and gates, very little 
of Roman London remains above ground and 
scarcely a trace of Saxon buildings. The growth 
of London has been continual but haphazard. 
The Keep of the Tower of London remains 
one of the most complete examples of Norman 
architecture in Britain. Reminders of the 
great religious orders of medieval times are to 
be found in the bomb-scarred Temple, once the 
home of the Knights Templar, and in the names 
of Carmelite Street, where the White Friars 
founded a monastery, and Blackfriars Bridge, 
near which the offices of Zhe Times stand 
on the site of the Black Friars’ convent. 
London’s West End originated with the 


+ establishment of Court and Parliament in the 
neighbourhood of the Abbey of St. Peter, — 


predecessor to Westminster Abbey. The latter, 
a superb example of 13th-century architecture, 
was mostly built by Henry III. Near by in the 
Banqueting Hall in Whitehall, Inigo-Jones 
(1572-1652) left a fine memorial to his genius as 
a builder. Great opportunities came to Sir 
Christopher Wren in 1666, when half the City’s 
puildings were destroyed in the Great Fire; 
68,596 Londoners died in the Great Plague which 
preceded 
the City, and in St. Paul’s Cathedral he produced 
the finest Renaissance building in England. 
This is the third Christian church to stand on 
Ludgate Hill, first crowned by a Roman temple 
to Diana. Still greater opportunities for recon- 
struction came through the widespread destruc- 
tion all over London by enemy action in 
1940-45. By decentralising London’s popu- 
lation and industries, post-war plans aim at the 
abolition of overcrowding, the relief of traffic 
congestion, and the provision of more open 
spaces. The South Bank Exhibition with its 
Dome of Discovery, Royal Festival Hall, Shot, 
Tower, and Skylon made London the focus of 
interest for the many visitors to the country 
fiuring the Festival of Britain in 1951. (See 
also Festival of Britain.) 


London Clay, geological stratum which outcrops © 


in various parts of London, notably at Highgate. 
It represents the lower stratum of the Eocene. 
Outside the metropolis, brickfields utilise the 
day for brickmaking. Water held above this 
impervious stratum is tapped by a number of 
artesian wells in London, The tunnels of the 
Capital’s underground railways run through the 
London Clay. 

Londonderry, Siege of, by James II.’s army In 
1689, lasted 105 days. ‘The garrison and 
inhabitants were driven to famine, but held on 
until the siege was raised. 

London Fire Brigade. The fire protection for 
the administrative county of London (area 11 qk 


square miles and population over 4,000,000) is 


controlled by the London County Council. ‘The 
staff consists of 2,400 officers and men recruited 
Jargely from the Royal Navy, Army, Air Force, 
and Mercantile Marine. In 1950 there were 
58 land stations in the area and 236 appliances 
and vehicles on the run. There were also three 
river stations, with a fire-boat ateach. The most 
up to date fire-boat is the James Braidwood, 
commissioned in 1939. Received 18,867 calls 
during 1950 and dealt with 12,265 actual fires, 


t. Elected by his fellow freemen of 
the City, the Lord Mayor is one of a line ~ ; 


In that — 


the fire. Wren left his mark all over . 
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' as well as responding to calls to lift accidents, 
persons pinned under vehicles, flooded base- 
ments, and other special services. 

London Salvage Corps works in close co- 


operation with the London 


Fire Brigade, but 


it is controlled by a Committee appointed by 
the leading insurance companies and it is not 


part of the Brigade. 


London Museum, estab. at Kensington Palace in 
1912 for the conservation of antiquities and 


other objects relating to 
ferred to Stafford House (now 


Access to the Countryside Act 1949 provided for 


London. Trans- 
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pbuilding during the Commune of 1871. 


Amongst other famous treasures it houses the 
Venus de Milo and Leonardo da Vinci’s mas- 
terpiece “‘ La Gioconda.” 


Lancaster House), | Love Birds are small parrots, mainly of a delicate 
the lease of which was presented to the nation 
‘by Sir W. H. Lever, the late Lord Leverhulme, 
The museum was opened by George V. in 1914. 
Long Distance Routes. The National Parks and 


the establishment in England and Wales of Long 
Distance Routes for walkers and where possible 
for horse riders. The first route chosen is the 
Pennine Way, a magnificent hill walk of 250 
miles from Hdale in Derbyshire along the Pen- 
nines over the Cheviots to the Scottish border. 
Surveys are being made for this purpose of 
Ogga’s Dyke, which runs some 150 miles along 
the marches of Wales: a Way from Beachy 
Head to Salisbury; the Pilgrim’s Way; a walk 
over the Chiltern and Berkshire Ridges, the 
Marlborough Downs and so to Seaton; and the 


coasts of Cornwall and Pembroke. 


National Parks.) 


Longicornia, a family of large horned beetles found 
only in warm countries, remarkable for their 
wood-boring capacity when in the larval state. 


Longitude of a point on the earth’ 


angle which the meridian through the poles 
and that point makes with some standard 
‘meridian. The meridian through Greenwich P 
is usually accepted as the standard meridian’ Lumpfish, a carnivorous sea-fish which attaches 
and the longitude is measured east or west of 


that line. As the earth 
- 860° in 24 hrs., 15° longitude 
difference in apparent time, 


revolves through 
represent 1 hour’s 


Lord, a title of honour held by such as are peers of 


the realm, and bestowed on 


achieved distinction or inherited by descent. It 


is also borne by Bishops, 
ecclesiastical grounds, and 
courtesy to the eldest sons of 


persons who have 


green plumage with pink, red, and black mark- 
ings at the neck, belonging to the genus Aga- 
pornis, and indigenous to Melanesia and the 
Australian Provinces. 


Luddites, a combination of workmen formed in 


1811, in a period of great distress, with the ob- 
ject of destroying the newtextile machinery then 
being largely adopted, which they regarded as 
the cause of their troubles. Their first outbreak 
was at Nottingham, and was stated to have been 
started by a young apprentice named Ned Luda. 
Afterwards, serious Luddite riots occurred in 
various parts of the country, especially in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where many people 
were killed, mills were destroyed, and numbers 
of rioters were tried and executed. Charlotte 
Bronté used the period in her novel; Shirley. 


(See also | Ludlow Series, a geological term designating 


the upper division of the Silurian group, which 
consists of sandstone, grit, limestone, and shale, 
deriving its name from the fact that Ludlow is 
built on these beds. 


8 surface is the | Lugworm, a species of worm living on the sea- 


shores and burrowing in tunnels which it makes 
in the sand. It is much used for bait by fisher- 
men. 


itself to rocks and other firm substances, and 
lives on small fish and marine worms, It is 
mainly an inhabitant of northern seas, and has 

4 species, one of which is found on our own 
coasts. 


Lunar Month, the period in which the moon makes 


its revolution around the earth—about 204 days. 


On spiritual and | Lung Fishes or Dipnoi. In these fishes an air 


is accorded as a 
dukes, marquises, 


and earls, to the younger sons of dukes and 
mardquises, and to Judges of the High Court in 


England and Scotland. 

Lords, House of, the Upper Ho 
Parliament composed of Lo 
Lords Temporal. The form 


Archbishops and twenty-four English Bishops 
and the latter of Peers, The full membership 


use of the British 
rds Spiritual and 
er consist of the 


is about 740. The right of the Lords to veto 
Bills passed by the Commons was restricted by 
the Parliament Act, 1911, by which Money 


Bills are enacted upon Royal Assent if not 
passed unamended by the Lords within one 


month. Moreover, even a 


non-money Bill, 


although vetoed by the Lords, becomes law, if 


' passed by the Commons in ‘three Successive | Lusiad, a famous Portuguese epic poem by 
sessions provided one year lapses in the mean- 
time. The Lord Chancellor presides Over the 
House of Lords. (See p. 121.) 


Loris, small lemurs found in 8.E. Asia and Hast Lustrum, a sacrificial celebration occurring every 


Tndian islands. Because of 
ments they are also called ‘s 


their slow move- 
low lemurs.” 


Lory, a handsome family of parrots with deep 


scarlet plumage, green wing covers, purple head, 
and yellow breast line. They belong to the 


Malay Archipelago and live 
juices. 


Loud-speaker, an instrument which transforms 
electric energy into sound energy; the sound 


can be heard at a distance 


Louis d’Or, a French gold coin of the value of 24 
francs, first issued by Louis XIE. in 1640, but 


Superseded by the Napoleon, 


mainly on fruit 


bladder, which can be filled with air gulped in 
through the mouth, functions as a lung. This 
method of breathing enables them to survive in 
the muddy bottom of dried-up streams and 
swamps. They occur in Australia, Africa, and 
S. America, 


Lupercalia, yearly festivals held in ancient Rome 


in honour of Pan. 


Lupinus, a genus of papilionaceous plants, common 


e north temperate zone of both hemispheres, 
and so called because the roots penetrate the 


soil with wolfish eagerness and exhausting 
effect. ’ 


Lupus, the constellation of the Wolf in the 
southern heavens, at the east side of the Cen- - 


taur. It contains no star of more than the 
third magnitude. 


Camoens, celebrating the establishment of 


Pda sway in India; first published in 


five years in ancient Rome after the taking of 
the census. From this each period of five years 


Lute, a stringed instrument of the guitar type 


which Was introduced into Rurope in the 6th 
century and remained popular up to Eliza- 


Lutecium, element, of the rare-earth metal group 


} . Much used in | Lye, the chemical te: di akin 
wireless, obviating the wearing of earphones nisndllyebdinone Ae ae 


and allowing several people to hear at once. 


or 20-franc piece, 


Louse, parasitic insects found on the skin of 
irds and mammals. The bird or biting lice 
make up one order (Mallophaga) ; the true or 
sucking lice belong to another order, called 
Anoplura, Two species of lice parasitise man, 
and one of these, the body louse, is a carrier of 


typhus. 


Louvre, one of the old royal palaces of Paris, was 


built in its present form par 


alkaline solution (usually sodium or potassium 


century was accustomed to take into his own 
hands the punishment of offenders. Instancég 
of lynch-law have been frequent in the United 
at aed ae i pee — i ce carrying out 

ugh and ready death sentence, negroes 
often having been the victims. 


tly by Francis I., Lynx, catg of sturdy build, with tufted ears and 


* 


inoluting mee Xo a = 
: it serious 


oe ‘Scotlan 
Lyra, the constellation of the Harp, situated 
_ between Hercules and Cygnus, comprising 
twenty visible stars, the principal of which is 
_ Vega, one of the most brilliant of all the stars. 
_ Lyre, an upright stringed instrament rather 
like a miniature harp. It was the universal 
ical instrument of classical Greece and 
Rome. 
Lyre-Bird, a remarkable genus of Australian birds, 
_ the males of which possess a beautiful lyre- 
_ shaped tail. The bird is not more than 15 in. 
4 i. but its tail, which it carries erect, is 23 in. 


2 le: . 
~ Lyrids, meteor showers to be observed about Apr. 
20th each year. 
M 


Macadamising, the system of road-making in- 
vented by John Macadam (1756-1836). The 
road bed is laid with hard broken stones, of a 
nearly uniform size, which by the weight of the 
traffic alone soon assume firmness. Nearly all 
the main country roads are macadamised. 

Macaque. These monkeys are related to the 

- Mangabeys, but whereas the latter are restricted 

_ to Africa, only one species of macaque occurs in 
that contineut, the others being Asiatic. Their 
muzzies are longer than those of mangabeys. 
The tail may be rudimentary (eg., Brown 
Macaque of Cochin China) or long (e.9., Pig- 
tailed Macaque of Burma). 

Macaroni, a name applied to a class of society fops 
whose extravagant dress and manners were 
‘much ridiculed in the 18th century. 

Macaw, a genus of large parrots with brilliant 
scarlet and sky-biue plumage, with inter- 
minglings of green. Native to South America 
and Cuba. 

Maccabees, a patriotic Jewish family whose 
achievements in early history were very 
notable. The revolt of the Maccabeans in the 

- 2nd century B.c., in which Judas captured 
z Jerusalem and purified the Temple, is the most 
; famous exploit connected with this historic 
name. The feast of the Maccabees is celebrated 

with rejoicing in December. 

Mace, originally a weapon of offence, now an ensign 
of authority borne before officers of state and 
other dignitaries. At the present day, among 
others, there are maces for the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Lord Mayor of London, 
and other mayors. The mace-bearer is the 
functionary who on ceremonial occasions 
earries the symbol of authority before judges 
and civic or state officials. 

Macedonians, a sect formed by Macedonius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, in the 4th century, 
who denied the existence of the Holy Ghost. 
The Papal Council expelled the bishop and his 
followers from the Church in 360. 

ch Number. Unit of high-speed flight. The 
ratio of speed of flight to speed of sound under 
same conditions of pressure and density. 
Speed of sound at sea-level is 762 m.p.h., so 
flight speed of 381 m-p.h. is equivalent toa 
Mach Number of +. At supersonic speeds the 
Mach Number is greater than 1; subsonic 
speeds, less than 1. : 

Machine Organa, defined in the 10th book of 
Vitruvius as “contrivances for the concentra- 
tion and application of force,” and known by 
¢he names of instruments, engines, and ma- 
chines. . 

Mackerel, a familiar sea-fish existing in large 
numbers in the northern waters of both hemi- 


spheres. In May and June immense shoals are 


to be found round the British coasts. 

Madder, one of the most important of dye-stuffs, 
largely used in producing Turkey-red dye, but 
now superseded by artificially prepared alizarin. 
Natural madder is the root of the Rubia tinc- 


Mad Parliament, held in 1258 at — to settle 


; the differences between Henry Ill. an his 
barons. It resulted in -the Provisions of 


ve Poel K + 
: a, . i PAS 
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representatives of the barons three times 8 year 

Sp vistas of toe Darts vader ation do'Mion- 
under 

fort in 1263. ieas i ‘ 

Madrepore, a white coral-like substance consisting 

of carbonate of lime, formed by the gradual 

growth of polyp deposits, and abounding in 


military engineering denoting 
a beam laid in a ditch to support a wall, or ina 
mine to hold up the sides or roof; also an 
armoured plank affording protection against 
hostile fire, or fitted to receive the mouth of a 
petard in attacks upon obstacles. 

Madrigal, a style of unaccompanied composition 
for three or more voices. Developed in the 
Netherlands, it reached perfection in 13th- 
century Italy. Brought to England during 
the Renaissance it achieved great popularity 
and many composers became famous 
for their madrigals. ; 

Madwort, a common name of the botanical genus 
alyssum. 

Maelstrom, a great whirlpool. The most famous is 
that off the coast of Norway, between the islands 
of Moskenés and Mosken, of the Lofoten group, 
the power of which has been much exaggerated. 

Mafia, a secret Sicilian society formed for purposes 
of vengeance, private and public, prominent 
about 1860, and again after the second world war. 

Magenta, an aniline dye discovered in 1859 by Sir 
W. H. Perkin, and named after the great battle 
of that year between the French and Austrians. 

Maggot, the larva of many species of two-winged 
flies; a term commonly applied to that of the 
common fiy, which feeds upon putrid matters, 
animal and vegetable. : 


Magi, priests of the Persian fire-worshippers. — 


Their sacred fires blazed in the open air, and 
around them they performed their mystic rites. 
Zoroaster, their great reformer, flourished about 
615 B.c. It was not till thirteen centuries later 
that Parseeism in Persia was superseded by 
Mohammedanism, and the only representatives 
rf be old worship now left are the Parsees of 
naa, 

Magic, a term applied to the pretended art of in- 
finencing the course of events by supernatural 
means. According to some a primitive stage of 
belief in magic precedes the establishment of 
religion. Magic was practised in all countries 
and in all ages. The priesthood of ancient 
Egypt was notably proficient in these arts, 
and much early ritual seems to have been 
magical in intent, including the rite of sacrifice. 
The powers of the gods themselves are often 
attributed to magic in Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Vedic, and other mythologies. The practice 
of magic continued in Europe during the 


Middle Ages in spite of the efforts of the 


Church. Magic took various forms—the cure 
of disease, predictions, and the gratification 
of personal desires. Thus, there was black 
magic, which communed with evil spirits; 
white magic, dealing with good spirits; and 
natural magic, the science of the occult; 
while astrology and alchemy were the advanced 
outcome of these superstitions. In more recent 
times there have been many professors of 
magical powers, but to-day even the palmist 
finds himself under the ban of the law. 

Magic Lantern, an apparatus for throwing pic- 
tures on @ screen, invented by Kircher in. 
the 17th century, and consisting of a lantern, 
behind the light of which is a reflector, while in 
front is a tube carrying a condensing lens, this 
being supplemented by a double convex lens 
which enlarges the object to be shown. 

Magistrate, a word describing a high executive 
officer, and of wide application. The first 


magistrate of a kingdom is the king, of arepub- — 


lic the president. In the more general meaning 
a magistrate is a justice of the peace for a 
county or borough, Stipendiary magistrates 
exist in the various metropolitan districts and 
in the chief boroughs who are barristers of 
standing and devote their entire attention to 
the arduous duties of their position. 

Magna Carta was sealed by King John at Runny- 

- mede on June 15th, 1215, in obedience to the 


insistent demands of the barons, and has 


fre eee 


« 
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_ been confirmed many times by later monarchs. great advances in radar (vide) were generated 
will it a revolutionary document. It laid by magnetron valves. ; 
“pei what the barons took to be the recognised | Magnets are usually magnetised bars of steel 


_ and fundamental principles for the government 
of the realm and bound king and barons alike 
to maintain them. Its main provisions were 
that no man should be punished without fair 
trial, that ancient liberties generally should be 
preserved, and that no demands should be 
made by an overlord to his vassal (other than 
those se ri the sanction of the 
great council of the realm. 

Magna Grecia were independent states estab- 
lished by Greek colonists in South Italy about 
720-650 B.o, They had been decadent long 
before the Romans appeared in 282 Bo, 

esia is the oxide of the metal magnesium, 
and is in the form of a white powder. 4 

Magnesium, a metallic element, first isolated in 
1808 by Sir Humphry Davy, who prepared it 
by electrolysing the chloride. Its chief ores 
are magnesite and dolomite. Industrially it 
is obtained by electrolysis, Many important 
light alloys contain magnesium. The metal 
burns with a very bright light, and for this 
reason it is used in photographers’ flash bulbs 
and also in firework-manufacture. 

Magnetic Poles are at a considerable distance, of 
the order of 1,000 miles, from the geographical 
poles, and are not antipodal to one another. 
The poles do not remain fixed, and the North 
pole wanders more than the South. The present 
position of the North magnetic pole is in the 
region of lat. 74°. N.; long. 100° W., consider- 
ably north of Amundsen’s observations of 
1904, The South magnetic pole is not far from 
lat. 70° S.; long. 150° EB. 

Magnetic Storms, large irregular disturbances 
superimposed upon the normal magnetic field 
of the earth. They may occur at any time, 
but are most frequent during equinoctial 
months and in years of sunspot maxima. 
World-wide in extent, magnetic storms are 
most pronounced in the polar regions, being 
due apparently to intense electric currents 
located in the upper atmosphere near to the 
zones of greatest auroral frequency. One 
theory attributes the high ionisation of these 
belts to solar radiation. Magnetic storms 
cause radio fade-outs-and interfere with 
telegraphic communication, 

Magnetism, the quality of attraction for iron 
possessed by the lodestone or magnet-stone, 
was known to the ancient Greeks, Chinese, and 
Arabians. Later, perhaps about the time of 
the Norman Conquest, it was discovered that 
lodestone or magnetised iron, if freely sus- 
pended, sets itself north and south. This 
discovery led to the invention of the mariner’s 
compass. Basic law of magnetism is “ like 
poles repel, unlike poles attract,” and this was 
formulated by Peter the Pilgrim in 1269, The 
earths acts like a huge magnet with its axis 
inclined-at about 10° to the axis of rotation, 
the magnetic poles being on the Boothia 
Peninsula (North Canada) and South Victoria 
Land (Antarctica). The magnetic field at the 
surface consists of the regular field of a mag- 
netised sphere with an irregular field super- 
imposed upon it. Variation in the magnetic 
forces occurs from place to place and from time 
to time, and maps showing the distribution 
over the globe of points of the same declination 
(i.e., the angle which the magnetic meridian 
makes with the geographical one) are of the 
utmost importance in navigation, In the 
south-east of the British Isles, at present, a 
magnetic needle points 9° and in the north- 
west 14° west of true north. Little is known 
regarding the origin of the main (regular) field 
of the earth, but it is believed that most of the 
irregularities are due to the presence of intense 
electric currents in the upper atmospheres, 

Magneto, a device for producing high-voltage 
alternating currents; it is in effect a very 
compact electric generator, used for providing 
the ignition in internal-combustion engines 
(though the coil-and-battery system is more 
common than magnetos in motor-cars). 

Magnetron, a vacuum tube (valve) in which the 
electrons travelling between the electrodes 
are deflected by an externally applied magnetic 
field, The centimetre waves which brought 
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Mahogany, a fine hard 


Major Scale. 
Malachiti 


with two opposite poles (N. and S.) one at or 
near each end, containing tungsten, cobalt, or 
chromium, etc. These magnets are called 
permanent magnets in contrast to electro- 
magnets. 


Magnificat, the hymn of the Virgin Mary, given in 


Luke 1, 46, beginning in the Vulgate with the 
words “‘ Magnificat anima mea Dominum ” 
(“‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord ’’), and used 
in the services of all Christian Churches 


Magnolia, the type of the botanical family Magno- 


liacee, comprising many beautiful trees and 
shrubs with large and fragrant flowers, and 
chiefly native to North America and Asia. 


Magpie, a well-known bird of the crow family, of 


glossy black and white plumage, famed for its 
mischievous propensities. 
the Hungarian race who came to eastern 


Europe from 8.W. Asia and settled in Hungary | 


in the 10th century. Their language belongs to 
the Finno-Ugrian group. 


Mehdi, an Arab leader of great influence, invested 


With powers akin to those of a Messiah in the 
Mohammedan mind. The title was taken by 
Mohammed Armed, who overran the Egyptian 
Sudan, and in 1885 captured Khartoum. 
wood susceptible of a very 
high polish, and distinguished for the beauty of 
its colour and markings. The tree which pro- 
duces this wood (Swietenia mahogani) is a 
native of the West Indies and tropical America, 
Mahogany is said to have been first brought 
to England by Raleigh in 1595. 

ttas, a warlike people strongly opposed to 
the East India Company in the 18th and early 


part of the 19th centuries, but subdued in 1818. 
Maid Tree 


or Ginkgo. This tree takes its 
name from the shape of its leaves, which 
resemble those of the maidenhair fern. Widely 
cultivated in China and Japan. It is the only 
survivor of an order of gymnosperms which 
flourished Mesozoic times. Botanically 
remarkable in that the pollen tube contains 
two sperms which are motile. 


Maigte, a sea-fish of the Scienide genus, mostly 


inhabiting the Mediterranean, though occasion- 
ally met with in British waters. It is a large 
fish, and makes a buzzing sound as it swims. 


Mail-Coaches, which are usually regarded as things 


of a very distant past, did not come into exist- 
ence till 1784, when Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, 
put the first mail-coach on the road between 
Bath and Bristol. They were soon afterwards 
adopted in other parts of the kingdom, and were 
employed in carrying the mails until super- 
seded, in great part, by railways. The present 
mail vans carry no passengers. 


Maintenance, a legal term signifying the inter- 


ference in a suit by someone having no direct 
ere in it, and constituting a punishable 
offence. 
+ an important cereal largely grown in 
4 Rumania, China, India, 
and Union of §. Africa, commonly known as 
Indian corn in the U.S.A. 


Majolica, a kind of pottery carrying a highly 


coloured glaze or enamel, supposed to have been 
introduced into Europe by the Moors from 
Majorca, in the 15th century, and brought to a 
h degree of artistic beauty in those days. 
Raphael and other great artists made designs 
for the ware. After the 16th century majolica 
production practically ceased, though in recent 
times some clever imitations of the old ware 
have been manufactured, 


Major, in the British Army, ranks next below a 


Lieutenant-Colonel. A: Major-General ranks 
beneath a Lieutenant-General. 

(See Diatonic Scale.) 

®, a green variety of copper ore, abound- 
in Australia, Russia, and South America, and, 


= its finer examples, can be worked up as a 
im, 


Malacostraca, the sub-class of the Crustacea to 


which the lobsters, crayfish, shrimps, belong. 

8, &@ race of people with oblique eyes, high 
cheek bones, and brown skin, whose native 
countries are Malaya, Polynesia, the Philippines, 
and Madagascar, 


Malic Acid, a substance obtained from unripe fruit, 


dale Sa ae A 
present in the largest quantities in rhubarb 
mountain-ash berries; its salts are called 

ophaga, the bird lice or biting lice which 

- __ constitute one of the insect orders. 

‘Malmaison derives its name from having been 
inhabited in the 11th century by the Norman 
-_ brigand Odon, and afterwards, according to the 

tradition, by evil spirits, exorcised by the monks 
_ of St. Denis. ttle was known of it, however, 
until its purchase, for 160,000 fr., by the Em- 
_ press Josephine, who died there in 1814 as the 
result of a chill caught while showing the 

Russian Emperor round the grounds. After 

the Second Restoration, Prince Eugene sold 

Maimaison, removing its gallery of pictures to 

Munich. In later years it was for some time 

the residence of ex-Queen Christina of Spain. 

In 1900 it was given to the nation. 

y, & strong, sweet wine originally made in 

Greece, but now also in Spain, Madeira, and the 

Azores; known also as Malvoisie. 

‘Malt is barley grain which has gone through a 

steeping and preparing process to render it 

suitable for brewing purposes. It was for a 

couple of centuries subjected to a fluctuating 

duty, producing in 1863 a sum of £6,273,727. 

The tax was abolished in 1880. 

Maltese Dog, one of the smallest of dogs, with long, 

silky white hair and pendulous ears; much 

appreciated as a drawing-room pet. 

Maltose, a sugar formed in cereal grains during 
germination. It is produced by hydrolysis of 

. starch, and further hydrolysis converts the 

- maltose into glucose. 

Maminks, commonly known as Mameluks, were 
originally—in the 13th century—a body 

of Turkish and Circassian slaves in the service 

of the Sultan of Egypt, and attained such in- 

fluence that in 1250 they were strong enough 
to appoint one of their own body to the throne 
of Egypt. After that a succession of Mamluk 

Sultans reigned down to 1517, Then the 

Turks annexed Egypt, and the Mamluks were 

taken into the service of the Beys. They again 

came to the front after Napoleon’s conquest of 

Egypt, and for a time resumed governmental 

sway; but in 1811 they were decoyed into the 

citadel of Cairo and massacred by order of 

Mehemet Ali. 

a zoological term covering all that 
portion of the animal kingdom, the females of 
which are provided with mammary glands for 
suckling their young. A further characteristic 
is the double articulation of the skull with the 
vertebral column. 4 
Mammoth, extinct elephants of gigantic size. In 
1799 the first perfectly preserved specimen was 
found in Siberia in a block of ice. It was in 
prehistoric times an inhabitant of Britain and 
other parts of Europe, as well as of Asia and 


America. 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, about 10 miles long, 
~ 4s one of @ series of spacious caverns formed in 
the limestone rock formation, and is from 40 to 
300 ft. wide and at one point 300 ft. high. 
Stalactites and stalagmites abound. 
Manatee, an aquatic mammal of the sea cow 
(Sirenia) order of mammals, averaging when 
full grown from 10 to 12 ft. in length, with 
shovel-shaped tail, and four limbs and nails 
which almost give the appearance of arms and 
_ hands. In spite of their ungainly aspect, these 
creatures are believed to have given rise to the 
legend of mermaids. r E 
Manchus, the original nomadic race inhabiting 
northern Manchuria who invaded China early 
in the 17th century. A Manchu dynasty 
occupied the imperial throne of China from 
: 1644 to 1911. 
Mandamus, a writ of command issued from the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court ad- 
dressed to any person, corporation, or inferior 
- court requiring them to do something which 
appertains to their office. J 
Mandarin, the name given to a powerful Chinese 
official, civil or military under the old régime, 
- whose rank was shown by the wearing of a but- 
ton on the cap. In Chinese the name is Kwan. 
- Mandible, the lower jaw in human anatomy. The 
 ¢wo parts of a bird’s beak are known as the 
_. upper and lower mandible. The term is also 
met used for biting jaws in arthropods. let 
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Mandilion, a form of upper garment, worn 
soldiers and servants in the 17th minty con- 
pam ate a a et Te ae 

Mandoline, an an fretted guitar, so calle - 
pee <. 

|» & CY ica. or spindle used for a 
variety of purposes in engineering. , 
— = —~ Roman nee a =n —- of 
. Who were regarded as tutelai ivini- 
ties, and een rare 
ese, a metallic element discovered by 
Scheele in 1774. It is silver-white, not very 
hard (it forms a hard alloy with carbon), brittle, 
and tarnishes when exposed to air. Its chief 
ore is pyrolusite (manganese dioxide). Steels 
containing manganese are very tough, and 
used for making machine parts. 

Mangel or Mangel-wurzel, a variety of beet, used 
as food for stock animals. 

Mango, a tree extensively cultivated in the tropics 
for its fruit, which has orange-coloured fiesh. 
Manichzeans, a sect founded by the philosopher 
Mani in Persia about 4-p. 261, which spread 
into Egypt and Arabia. Mani called himself 
“the Envoy of Christ,” rejected the Old 
Testament, and propounded a system of his 
own based partly on Christianity and partly 
on the dogmas of the ancient fire-worshippers. 

Manikin, a dwarf or pigmy; an artificial figure 
employed in anatomical demonstrations, made 
sometimes of papier-maché. 

Maniple, eucharistic vestment worn over left arm. 

a tree of the ash genus growing in the 
South of Europe and in the East, and exuding a 
— substance which is gathered, boiled, and 
eaten. 

Manometer, instrument used to measure gas 
pressure, Usually a U-tube containing water 
or mercury, one end open to the atmosphere, 
the other to the gas whose pressure is to be 
measured. More sensitive for small pressures 
than the Bourdon gauge. 

Manors were estates originally granted in Anglo- 
Saxon times as rewards for knight service, and 
included the privilege of a special court with 
jurisdiction, criminal and civil, within the 
manorial territory. In recent times the ancient 
privileges of the manorial system have almost 
passed out of existence. (See Court-Leet.) 

Mansfield College, Oxford, for the education of 
students for the Nonconformist ministry, was 
established in 1886, and opened in 1889. It is 
a Non-University College, and is devoted solely — 
to the study of Theology. 

Mansion House, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, stands opposite to the Bank 
of England, and was erected in 1739-53 from 
the designs of George Dance. 

Manslaughter is the unlawful killing of another 
without malice or premeditation, and is classed 
as voluntary, as when done under a sudden 
provocation, or involuntary, when it is the re- 
sult of some unlawful act. Culpable hemicide 
also comes within the term of manslaughter, 

Mantis. Large insects belonging to the same 
order as the locusts and grasshoppers. The 
manner in which the forelegs are held, as though 
in suppliance, has gained for these insects the 
common name of “praying mantis.” They 
are distributed throughout the warmer countries. 
of the world. 

Manuals, the keyboards of an organ which are: 
operated by the hands as apart from the pedals. 
which are worked by the feet. In a large: 
organ there may be four manuals, each con- 
trolling a group of stops. These groups are: 
called great organ, swell organ, choir organ, solo- 
organ. 

Manx, the original Celtic inhabitants of the Isle of ~ 
Man, where a Celtic dialect still lingers. 

Maoris, one of the native races of New Zealand 
who migrated to the island originally from one: 
of the Polynesian group about the year 1350. 
They number about eighty-two thousand, and 
being very intelligent people have adapted 
themselves with considerable success to the 
conditions of civilised life. Until 1870 they 
were frequently in arms against the Govern- 
ment, but since then have settled down with the: 
Whites as equal citizens. : 

Maple, trees native to the northern hemisphere. 
There are over 100 species. The sycamore is- 
the best-known species growing in Britain.. 
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The sugar maple abounds in Canada and the 
eastern parts of the United States. The sugar 


is tapped by boring holes in the tree in Feb. | 


and Mar., and the juice that escapes is collected 
and evaporated. The maple-leaf is the Cana- 
dian national emblem. i 

Maquis, name of the dense scrub in Mediterranean 
France and Corsica, providing good cover for 
bandits and outlaws. The French resistance 
movement adopted the name Maquis during 

_ the German Occupation, 1940-45. 

Marabouts, a class of Berbers adopting a religious 

life, and regarded with much reverence by the 

__ people of North Africa. 
Maraschino, a liqueur distilled from cherries, and 
_ mainly produced in Dalmatia and Corsica. 

Marble is limestone in its hardest and most crystal- 
line form. There are many varieties—33 were 
used in the building of the Paris Opera House— 
but white is the purest and rarest, From about 
568 B.C. white marble was used by the Grecian 

sculptors for their statues. Rome was rich in 

_ Iarble buildings and monuments, and Palmyra 
was mainly built of white marble. Devonshire 
and Derbyshire yield the best English marbles, 
and several localities in Ireland furnish particu- 
lar kinds. Vermont, Massachusetts, and Ten- 
nessee are the chief marble-producing States 
of America, The American marbles are mostly 
light grey. The Marble Arch, at the northern 
entrance to Hyde Park, was originally built for 
the front of Buckingham Palace. 

‘March, the third month of the year, and the first of 
the old Roman Calendar. It was named after 
the god Mars, and was the Hlyd (storm) monath 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 

Mardi Gras, the last day of the Carnival in France, 
Shrove Tuesday. i] 
‘Mares’ Tails, term popularly applied to high 
(cirrus) cloud when it appears in tufts or feather- 

like plumes. 

‘Margarine, originally a butter substitute made 
from beef suet, milk, and water. To-day other 
fats and oils are used as the basis of margarine ; 

_ they include lard, whale oil, and the oils of 
olive, coconut, ground-nut, and cottonseed. 
Substituting an emulsion of soya bean and 
water for the milk it is possible to prepare 
margarine entirely from vegetable sources, In 
Britain vitamins 4 and D are added, 

‘Mariner’s Compass. (See Magnetism.) 

-Mariolatry, a term applied by non-Catholics to the 

'. honour or worship (hyperdulia) of the Virgin 
Mary, began in the 4th century, and still a 
prominent part of Roman Catholic religious 
observances. 

“Marionettes are puppets moved by strings. They 
originated in the Fantoceini of the 15th century 
which had such vogue in Italy and are still popu- 
lar, being adopted. in Germany and England 
later. Our Punch and Judy is a version of 
Punchinello, 

“Marl, a rock composed partly of clay and partly of 
carbonate of lime or magnesia. Usually grey 
in colour, 

-Marlinspike, a small iron instrument used in rope 
splicing for separating the strands, 

moset, small monkeys confined to the New 
World. Very squirrel-like in appearance, 
with long bushy tails, and thick Woolly fur, 
they are pretty little animals and the smailest 
of all monkeys. There are claws, not nails, 
on their digits, the big toe excepted. 

-Maronites, a sect founded by a monk named John 
Maro in the 7th century, in Syria, and still exist- 
ing in the Lebanon regions, They differ from 
the Roman Catholics (to whose Church they are 
allied and report themselves) in certain points 
of doctrine concerning Christ. In 1860 they 
suffered severe persecutions at the hands of the 
Druses, some 1,300 being massacred and 
100,000 driven from their homes, 

Maroons, an adaptation of the Spanish cimarron, 
applied by the -Spaniards. to runaway slaves 
who escaped to the mountains, On the expul- 
sion of the Spaniards from Jamaica in 1658 
their slaves took to the hilly interior, and were 
long a source of trouble to the British, 

Mar-Prelate Tracts, seditious pamphlets written 
with great maliciousness about 1586, and in- 
tended to discredit the episcopacy, caused a 
Sreat sensation in their time, and led to the 
execution of their supposed author, John Penry, 
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Marquess or Marquis, the title next in precedence _ 
to that of duke. .The first English marquess 
was Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who had 

the honour conferred upon him by Richard TI. — 
in 1385. 3 . 

Marquetry, a kind of inlaying in which thin layers 
of coloured woods are wrought into a design, 
and mainly used in ornamental floors. 

Mars, the fourth nearest planet to-the sun, being 
141,500,000 miles distant. Its diameter is — 
4,215 miles as against the earth’s 7,920. _ There 
has been much speculation about certain dark 
lines which some observers have seen on the 
surface of Mars; however, these lines, called 
somewhat fancifully “canals,” have never so 
far been photographed. As to whether there 
may be life on Mars, the temperature of the 
planet’s surface would allow living organisms 
as we know them to exist, but the quantity of 
oxygen in the atmosphere would be almost 
certainly too little to support animal life—the 
earth’s atmosphere is a thousand times richer 
than that of Mars. 

Marseillaise, the French national hymn, written 
and composed by Rouget de L’Isle, a French 
engineer officer, who was inspired to write it in 
1792 to encourage the Strasburg conscripts. It 
immediately became popular, and received its 
name from the fact that it was sung by the 

i troops while marching into Paris. 

Marshall Plan. See “ Citizen’s Guide,” p. 181. 

Marshalsea Prison, a once well-known house of 
detention in Southwark. It stood near St. 
George’s Church, and was originally a prison for 
royal servants convicted of offences, but from 
1842 to 1849 was a debtors’ prison. It was 
abolished in 1849. Dickens described it in 
Litile Dorrit. 

Marsh Gas. (See Methane.) 

Marsh Tortoise, an amphibious animal of the order 
Chelonia, spread over many countries and 
inhabiting ponds and small rivers. There are 
42 species, and they are all carnivorous. 

Marston Moor, near York, was the scene of the 
famous battle between Prince Rupert and his 
forces against Cromwell and his troops on July 
2nd, 1644. Cromwell was victorious, and this 
formed the turning-point in the Civil War. 

> mammals haying a marsupium or 
pouch; the young are born of comparatively 


* 


are the kangaroos, wallabies, and wombats, 

Martello Towers, circular forts erected on the 
coasts of England early in the 19th century as 
defences against the threatened Napoleonic 
invasion. So called from the circular fort at 
Mortella (Corsica), which resisted an English 
fleet in 1794, 

Marten, carnivorous animals of the weasel family, 
one species of which was once common in 
Britain but now seldom met. with. Many 
valuable furs come from martens, ¢.g., the sable 
of N. Asia and the marten of N. America, 

Martial Law is a term loosely employed to indicate 
the suspension of the administration of normal 
civil law and its replacement by military 
authority when this is rendered desirable by 
such circumstances as war or rebellion. 

Martin, a well-known bird-visitor to Britain. It 
belongs to the swallow family, and the two 
species that spend their summers here ate the 
ee a a hi epee, ‘ een mud 

ier the eaves of houses, and the san martin, 
which builds in sandy banks, 

Martingale, a long strap or thong of leather, one 
end of which is fastened to the girth of a horse, 
between the fore legs, and the other to the bit, 
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St. 


“arte People who suffer death in testimony 

to their faith. Stephen was the first Christian 

The first English martyr was St. 

. 286, and in Tudor times many eminent 
churchmen went to the stake at West Smith- 

- field, in London, and at Oxford, where now 

exists “* Martyrs’ Memorial.” There is a 

_°Martyrs’ Memorial Church in St. John St., 

Clerkenwell, not far away from the scene of the 

Smithfield fires. 

Marxism. The doctrine formulated by Karl Marx 
_ and Friedrich Engels about the middle of the 

19th century and the basis of modern Commun- 

ist theory (with the new addition of the works of 

_ Leninand Stalin). Marxist thought was strong- 

ly infimenced by that of Hegel, but the Idealism 

of Hegel was ‘ormed into the Materialism 
of Marx and Engels. The most important as- 

_ pect of Marxism is its interpretation of history, 
which is seen as the history of class struggles 

according to the law of the dialectic described 

Thus the Feudal 

lan y was 

‘thesis to the antithesis of the rising merchant 

class, and the result (synthesis) was the modern 

capitalist system, which in its turn will be thesis 
to the working-clase’s antithesis leading to the 

_-elassless society. All ideologies and, in fact, all 

_ culture are produced by the economic relations 

within a society; thus all ideologies are a form 

of propaganda for the ruling class. (£.g. 

- Darwin’s theory of the struggle for existencs 
was a justification of the capitalist’s attitude to 
the working-class.) Marxism also implies an 
economic theory based on the concept of sur- 
plus value, and is applied to physics, biology, 
and all other sciences in the form of dialectical 
materialism. Although the work of Marx has 
Jed to a — understanding of society and 
contains much truth, few other than Communists 
accept the theory wholeheartedly. Anthropolo- 
gists accept that the material and technological 

_ structure of a society influences the ideologies 
and the way of life of the individuals within it, 

but they would not agree that it completely 

determines them. Furthermore, they point out, 
most societies have not been arranged on a class 


»_ basis. 
Mason and Dixon’s Line is the boundary line 
separating the old Slave States of America from 
the Free State of Pennsylvania. It was drawn 
by two English surveyors, Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon, between 1763 and 1767. 

es are balls or dances at which those 
who take part appear masked or in character. 
Edward IiL. was fond of this type of entertain- 
ment. Pepys and Evelyn mention a masquer- 
ade held at Whitehall on Feb. 2nd, 1665. This 
form of revel became a craze London at 
the beginning of the 18th century. In modern 
times it survives in the fancy dress ball: 


Masques were light dramatic compositions set 


to music and performed on special occasions. 
One of the best-known examples is Milton’s 
“ Comus,” which was given at Ludlow Castle 
in 1634. 

Mass, the service in the Roman Catholic Church 
<“t "which are enacted and enshrined Christ’s 
words and actions at the Last Supper. It is 
high or low, i.¢., performed with full choral 
service, or merely by the rehearsal of prayers 
without singing. Mass was first celebrated in 
Latin in the 4th century, and was introduced 
into England in the 7th century. 
graph, an instrument for separating 
isotopes. It works by sorting electrified par- 
ticles according to their masses; the particles 
stream through a magnetic field, and the 
—— particles undergo the greatest deflec- 


Rennes a collection of criticisms on the Hebrew 


. text of the Scriptures, and rules for its correct 
interpretation. 


Mast, a long round piece of timber or tubular steel 


or iron, standing oes in a vessel, and sup- 
porting the yards, sails, and 
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rigging in general. 
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The earliest ships had only one mast, carrying 
asimple sail. The number increased until there — 
were 4 or 5, or even more. Above the lower — 
mast of a sailing-ship comes the topmast, and 


The position of each mast is indicated by a pre- 

fix, as foremast, foretopmast, foretopgallant- 

mast, foreroyalmast, mainmast, maintopmast, 

etc. The foremast is in the fore of the ship, the 
mainmast in the centre, and the mizzen nearest 
the stern. In large vessels nowadays the mast 
does not extend to the keel, as it formerly did, 
but is usually stopped at the second deck. 

Master of the Revels was an important Court 
official upon whom devolved the arrangement 
of Court festivities. The office is at least as old 
as the time of Edward Il. By 1787 it seems 
to have died. 

Master of the Rolls, one of the English judges, 
formerly a judge of Chancery, but since 1881 a 
judge of the Court of Appeal only. In addition 
he has charge of the rolls or records of Chancery 
and ranks next to the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Chief Justice. 

Mastic, a resinous substance obtained principally 
from the bark of a tree which flourishes in the 
Greek Archipelago, Pisticia lentiscus, and is 
mainly used in the manufacture of varnish. 

Mastiff, a domestic dog said to be an original 
British breed. A large massive animal with 
pendulous ears, it is a formidable watch dog. 

odon, an extinct order of quadruped closely 
resembling the elephant in structure, but much 
larger. Fossil remains have been found in 
many a of the world. 

is the philosophical. belief that the 

basic stuff of which the universe is made is 
matter, and that everything in the universe is 
either matter or derived from matter. The 
earliest materialists were the Greek philosophers 
of the Ionian School in Asia Minor—Thales of 
Miletus, Anaximander, and Anaximenes (c. 
600-550 B.c.). After Plato, the philosophy of 
materialism seemed to be discredited and was 
little heard of until the 19th century, when 
advances in physical science seemed to make the 
theory more plausible. It is now generally 
thought that, with further discoveries, the 
position is once more untenable. But it must be 
remembered that there are two forms of mater- 
jalism—the atomistic-mechanistic type and the 
organismic type. The former somewhat crude 
belief is, it may safely be said, untenable. It 
held, for example, that man and other living 
things are mere machines, and that concepts 
such as mind, beauty, truth are meaningless. 
Organismic theory holds that all things, living 
or otherwise, are systems of energy—that one 
must consider not merely structure but also 
relations and process. Mind in this theory is - 
nota thing but a process occurring at a particu- 
lar level of development, beauty is a parti 
relationship between object and observer, truth 
similarly is a relationship. Since the body, for 
example, consists of relationships between 
organs as well as the organs themselves, it can- 
not be explained as the mere sum of its D 
“ The whole is more than the sum of its parts. Gs 
In this form the theory of materialism is much 
more tenable and cannot be said to be outdated, 

Mathematics is the language of physics, and uses 
symbols for expressing measurement, theories, 
and laws. Mathematical formule summarise 
and condense in exquisite simplicity the results 
of nora numbers of observations and experi- 
men 

Matins, an early morning church service. The 
service includes, in the Roman communion, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, the Creed, 
and certain Psalms. The name was also given 
to the early morning massacres (a) of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Aug. 24th, 1572, called the “ French 
Matins,” and Lys the massacre of Prince Deme- . 
trius and his Polish adherents, May 27th, 1606, 
the “ Matins of Moscow.” 

Matriarchate, an ancient theory that the mother 
was the source of authority and not the father, 
and that in the “ golden age ” women exercised 
supreme control. 

Maundy Thursday, the day before Good Friday, 

commemorates the Last Supper. ‘ Maimdy 

derives from Christ’s command (mandatum) to 
his disciples on that day to love one another. 
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It was the custom in the monasteries for the , Mean, The, in mathematics, of two or more quan- 


monks to wash the feet of the poor on this day, 
and for many centuries the sovereigns of Eng- 


land, through their almoners, have distributed | 


money, food, and clothing to as many poor 
persons as the kings were years old. The 
custom is still observed, special money being 
coined for the occasion and the distribution 
taking place in Westminster Abbey. 

Mausoleum, a special place of sepulture, generally 
for the reception of the remains of members of 
a royal or other family of distinction. The name 
is derived from the tomb of King Mausolus at 

_ Halicarnassus, erected about 350 B.o., and 
forming one of the seven wonders of the world. 

. The royal mausoleum at Frogmore was founded 
by Queen Victoria, where she was buried, 
together with the Prince Consort and_ other 
members of the Royal Family since deceased. 

Mauve, a colouring matter produced from lichens 
by Dr. Stenhouse in 1848, but in 1856 obtained 
from aniline by Perkins, and forming the first 
of the aniline dyes to be prepared on a large 
scale. The term mauve, however, was used to 
designate a purple shade of colour in the 18th 
century in France. 

May, the fifth month of the year, but the third of 
the ancient Roman calendar. Supposed to be 
named after Maia, the mother of Mercury, to 
whom sacrifices were offered on the first day of 
this month. In England in former days May 
Day was made the occasion of many festivities, 
including the crowning of the May Queen, 
dancing round the Maypole, etc. 

“ Mayflower,” the name of the ship which in 1620 
conveyed the Pilgrim Fathers, 101 in number, 
from England to America, (See Pilgrim Fathers.) 

May Fly, sluggish insects abundant over streams 
and rivers.. The larve,. which are aquatic, 
live several years, but the adults die a day or so 

__ after emerging and laying their eggs. 

Maynooth College, near Dublin, was founded by 
Parliament in 1795, and possesses a large 
permanent endowment. It accommodates 500 
students, who are trained for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, , ‘ 

Mayors appear in the 12th century as the elected 
head of town government. London had a 
mayor in 1191, and nine other boroughs had 
mayors by the end of John’s reign, The 
practice was general by the middle of the 18th 
century. In recent times the Mayor is the Chief 
Officer of a Municipal Council, and is elected 
annually either from the members of the Council 
or from outside. The Chief Magistrates of 
London and York have long been dignified by 
the title of Lord Mayor, as also of late years 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Not- 
tingham, Hull, Leicester, Portsmouth, Stoke, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, The chief Scottish 
cities have their Lord Provosts. The title of 
Lord Mayor is now also held by the civic heads of 
all the capital cities of Australia, 

Mayors of the Palace were functionaries of great 
influence under the later Merovingian kings; 
indeed, they exercised so much power that they 
Tuled while the kings were mere puppets, 

Mazarine Bible, an edition of the Latin Vulgate 
discovered in the library of Cardinal] Mazarin ; 
from which Gutenberg between 1450 and 1455 
printed the first book for which the metal types 
were used, 

Mazdeism, pertaining to the religion of the ancient 
Persians, another name for Zoroastrianism. 

Mazurka, a Polish dance in 3-beat time. Chopin 
wrote many Mazurkas as concert-pieces for the 
pianoforte, » 

Meal-Tub Plot was a pretended conspiracy in 1679 
against the Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
concocted by an informer named Dangerfield, 
who sought to incriminate the Karls of Halifax, 
Essex, and Shaftesbury. Evidence of the ficti- 
tious nature of the plot was subsequently dis- 
covered in a meal-tub belonging to a woman 
with whom he had lived; and he was publicly 
whipped and put in the pillory. A man named 
Francis struck him a blow which caused his 
death, for which the assailant was hanged. 

Meal-Worm is the larva of a beetle—Tenebrio 
molitor—and is found in corn mills, granaries, 
and bakeries, where it does considerable 

6. 


tities is an intermediate quantity determined 
by certain rules. The arithmetic mean is the 
average value of the quantities, and the geo- 


metric mean is the square root of the product 


of the quantities. 


Mechanics, the science dealing with the effects of © 


forces upon bodies at rest or in motion. 

Meco-Moore, a cutter-loader used in coal mines, 
By Oct., 1948, 38 were in use in Great Britain 
getting an extra 15,700 tons of coala week. 

Medals, as decorations for military service, were 
first issued in this country by Charles I., who 
ordered medals for gallantry to be distributed to 
certain soldiers in 1643. Medals were also 
issued to Officers and men who were victorious 
against the Dutch fleet in 1653. After Lord 
Howe’s victory in 1794 a naval medal was 
instituted. Medals were also struck for the 
victory of Waterloo, and since that time special 
medals have been issued in connection with all 
our wars. The Victoria Cross, a special reward 
for personal gallantry in the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force, was instituted in 1856. The George 
Cross for gallantry instituted in 1940 ranks next 
to the Victoria Cross. The Military Cross was 
instituted in 1915. ‘ 

Medlar, a tree of which the fruit is about 1 in. 
in diameter and hard fleshed when gathered, 
but after being stored for a few weeks it softens. 
It has a peculiar flavour. Its large white 
flowers give it.a decorative appearance. 

Meerschaum, a white or yellow-white earthy 
mineral, found in beds in Asia Minor, Greece, 
and other places, is a silicate of magnesium 
allied with water. Its chief use is in making 
pipe-bowls, though in Spain it is used for 
building purposes. 

Megalith, a prehistoric monument, consisting of a 
large single stone or a group of such stones, in a 
circle as at Stonehenge or in burial chambers as 
at New Grange, Ireland. Megalithic monu- 
ments have been constructed by different 
peoples in different parts of the world since the 
third millennium B.c. 

Megalosaurus, an extinct reptile of enormous pro- 
portions, having a length of from 30 to 40 ft. 
Fossil remains of this monster have been found 
in Oolithic Slate and Weald Clay. 

Meiosis, a process of plant or animal cell division, 
in which the number of chromosomes is halved. 

Mélinite, a crystalline solid explosive of tremen- 
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dous power, whose chief ingredient is picric — 


acid. 

Melody, a succession of single notes forming = 
pattern around which the rest of the com- 
position (harmony, counterpoint) is woven. 
—_ — (of a fugue, for instance) is a short 
melody. 

Melon, a well-known tropical fruit, of which there 
_ oe varieties, nearly all being used as 
ood. 

Mendelian Law. The first statistical Tules of 
inheritance, determining the ratio of variation 
of characteristics in the offspring of differing 


individuals, and the classification of characters ~ 


discontinuously inherited, were first formu- 
lated by Fr. Johann Gregor Mendel, a monk of 
Brunn. The results of his most important 
experiments in the crossing of peas were 


published in 1866, and showed that when two. 


races are crossed, the resultant hybrids will 
exhibit the dominant features of one parent, but 
the offspring of the second generation will show 
those of both grandparents. 

Mendicant Friars, certain religious orders which 
spread over Europe in the 13th century, and 
comprised the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augus- 
tines, and Carmelites. Originally they depended 
entirely on alms, 

Meniscus, the curved surface of a liquid in a tube. 

Mennonites, a protestant sect, an offshoot of the 
Anabaptists, which broke away in 1525 and 
adopted the doctrines of Menno Simons,a Dutch 
reformer. At first known as. the “Swiss 
Brethren ”’, There are several communities 
still existing. (See Anabaptists.) 

Mercator’s Projection, a method of indicating 


meridians and parallels of latitudes on maps, 
introduced by Mercator in the 16th century, and — 


still universally used in navigator’s charts. 


Mercers’ Company, the wealthiest and one of the 
oldest of the London Livery Companies, It - 
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_ to the sun, being 36 million 


_ Mexico, 


 __ the quality of the wool. 


’ 


« Meson (Mesotron). 
- and neutrons in atomic nuclei, 


Merciless Parliament, the name given to the parlia- 
_ ment of 1388 summoned by Richard IT., which 


_ decreed the execution of several of the king’s 


ministers and the outla of the Duke 
_ Suffolk. aa oe @ 


, one of the smaller planets and the nearest 
. miles distant. It 
has no satellite. 


or Quicksilver, is one of the oldest-known 


_ metals, whose chief ore is the sulphide, cinnabar, 


found in certain parts of Spain, China, Japan, 
and South America. It is liquid at 
= temperature. It is largely used in 
the construction of barometers and thermo- 
_ meters. Alloys of mercury are called amal- 

_gams. It is also of great value in medicine. 
, an imaginary circle extending through 


_ the North and South Poles and any given place. 


‘When the sun is at its midday height at any 
place it is “‘ on the meridian ” ; hence the terms 
_ante-meridian (a.m.) and post-meridian (p.m.). 
Merino Sheep were imported into England from 
Spain in 1788, and had great influence in im- 
proving native breeds, especially in regard to 


Merit, Order of, instituted June 26th, 1902, for per- 
Sons signally distinguished in the service of the 


State. The order is limited in numbers to | 


_ twenty-four. The original members included 
_ Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, Lord Fisher, Mr. 
- Holman Hunt, Lord Kelvin, Lord Kitchener, 


George Meredith, Lord Morley, Lord | Meteorology, the science of the atmosphere — 


Mr. 

Rayleigh, Lord Roberts, and Lord Wolseley. 
- Miss Florence Nightingale is the only lady to 

have received this coveted decoration. 

Mermaid, the reputed woman-fish of the ancients, 
and doubtless originating in the manatee 
occasionalLy seen by sailors. The manatee 
suckles its young. 

Merovingians, the name given to the family that 
ruled over France from about 500 to about 750. 
Clovis was first of the line and Chilperic the last. 

Particles which are believed 

to be important in the interaction of protons 

The existence 

of mesons was predicted by the Japanese 
scientist Yukawa in 1935 on theoretical grounds, 
and was established the following year by the 
American scientists Anderson and Nedder- 
meyer, who observed them to be thrown out by 
matter bombarded with cosmic rays. The 
charge on the meson is equal in size to that on 
the electron and the proton; the mass is about 

' 200 times that of the electron. It is a very 

short-lived particle, with a free existence to be 
maeasured in millionths of a second. The first 
“man-made ” mesons were produced in 1948, 
by bombarding carbon nuclei with alpha par- 
ticles accelerated in the world’s largest cyclotron 
at Berkeley, California. 


| Mesozoic. The geological era which includes the 


Triassic, Jurassic, and 


Cretaceous. It began 
about 200 million years ago and lasted about 
140 million. ' : ; 

Metal Spraying. The technique of spraying 
molten metal with a special spray gun. It can 
be used to deposit a protective coating (e.g., zinc 

on steel), or to build up worn surfaces of machine 
parts. 


: Metallurgy, the science of obtaining metals from 


their ores and applying them to the uses of man. 
_ (See the different Metals.) : 
Metamorphic Rocks are such geological deposits as 
have undergone alterations of structure and 
composition. The most active agents in pro- 
ducing these metamorphic changes are heat, 
water, and pressure. 


] Metayer System, a land cultivation method pre- 


. yalent in Italy and France, whereby the land- 

lord provides the land and materials and the 
‘tenant the labour, the produce being evenly 
divided between them. 


] Meteorites. The word meteor originally signified 


like meteorites occur more frequently. At 
VAigle in France in 1803 from 2000 to 3000 
meteorite stones fell; this fall is famous because 
it convinced scientists that meteorites really 
came from outside our atmosphere. (The 
largest meteorite stone actually known to have 
fallen to earth is one which descended in 
Emmott County, Iowa, in 1870, weighing 437 
pounds.) A meteorite weighing no less than 
864 tons found in Greenland is now in New 
York. On June 30th, 1908, an enormous 
meteor fell in Siberia in a sparsely -inhabited 
region. A hot blast destroyed all trees within 
a@ radius of about 5-10 miles, the explosion 
waves being recorded by barographs as far 
distant as London, Washington, and Batavia. 
For the next few nights there was in Europe in 
the northern sky brilliant illumination due to 
sunlight falling on clouds of dust at a great 
height in the atmosphere. Whether this dust 
had accompanied the meteor in its journey 
through space like the tail of a comet or whether 
the dust had come from Siberia is unknown. 
When the place where the meteor fell was visited 
in 1927 some 200 craters were found, but no 
considerable meteorite has been recovered, 

Meteorograph, a collection of instruments for re- 
cording continuous fluctuations in temperature, 
pressure, and humidity of the atmosphere. 


considered as a heat engine. Deals with 
weather, climate, optical phenomena, atmo- 
spheric electricity, physical processes such as 
radiation and precipitation, the dynamics 
and structure of cyclones, anticyclones, etc. 
Wide application to problems of aviation, 
agriculture, commerce and shipping. Meteoro- 
logical observing stations are in operation all 
over the world, and on the simultaneous or 
synoptic reports of their instrument readings 
and estimates of pressure, temperature, 
humidity, speed and direction of wind, rain, 
character and amount of cloud, visibility, etc., 
forecasts, gale, snow and frost warnings are 
based. ‘The Meteorological Office is part of the 
Air Ministry, whose Director is appointed by 
the Air Council. (See Weather.) 

Methane. This gas occurs over marshes and 
swamps, where it is liberated in the decay of 
vegetable matter. It is the main constituent 
of natural gas, and also occurs in coal-mines, 
where it is called “‘ fire-damp ” because of the 
explosive character of its mixture with air. 

Methodists, a term designating the religious organ- 
isation founded by John Wesley in 1739, after a 
long course of successful preaching by him in all 
parts of the kingdom, as well as in America. 

It professed to have but one aim, “ to spread 
scriptural holiness over the land.” The 
itinerant system for the ministry is a prominent 
feature of the organisation. Since Wesley’s 
day, some off-shoots of Methodism have arisen 
and flourished. A scheme of union was con- 
summated in Sept. 1932 at a United Con- 
ference in the Albert Hall, London, whereby 
the Wesieyan Methodist, the Primitive Metho- 
dist, and the United Methodist Churches became 
one Church, now known as The Methodist 
Church. 

Methuen Treaty, a treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and Portugal, concluded by Paul 
Methuen, the British Ambassador at Lisbon, in 
1703. It provided for the importation of port 
wine at reduced rates and a corresponding 
advantage to English wool in the Portuguese 
markets. It brought Portugal into the war of 
Spanish Succession as a member of the Grand 


Alliance. 

Methylated Spirit, a combination of pure alcohol 
with 10 per cent. of pure wood spirit, largely 
used as a solvent, and obtaining its name from 
methyl-alcohol, which is the chief element of 
wood spirit. , 
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Metre, unit of length in centimetre-gram-sec. 
system = 39-37 in. 


Metre is the form of poetic rhythm, or the way | 


words are arranged in a rhythmic pattern to 
make verse, and may be determined by: (a) 
length of time taken in pronouncing the syl- 
lables, as in classical Greek, Latin, and Persian 
verse; (b) stress with which the syllables are 
pronounced, as in modern English verse; 
(c) tone or pitch, as in Chinese verse. The Te- 

' peated rhythmic unit of a group of syllables is 
called a foot, the principal being : dactyl (long— 
short-short), used in Greek and Latin verse, 
anapaest (short-short—long), spondee (long— 
long), pyrrhic (short-short), tamb (short-long), 
the commonest foot of English verse, trochee 
(ong-short). The measure most used by the 
ancient Greek poets was the dactylic hexameter 
or heroic line, consisting basically of six dactyls, 
any of the first four of which could be replaced 
by a spondee, and the last always a trochee. 
The principal English rhythms are the 5-foot 
Iambic or English heroic line, initiated by 
Chaucer, Blank Verse (unrhymed 5-foot line, the 
standard measure for dramatic and epic verse), 
Heroic Couplet (5-foot iambic lines in couplet 
rhyme), and stanza. Individual poets have in- 
vented many different arrangements of rhymes 
and grouping of lines of all lengths to suit the 
poetic material. Free verse is without any 
obvious rhythmical basis. : 

Metric System is the system of weights and 
measures based on the gram and the metre, 
smaller units and larger units being decimal 
subdivisions or multiples of the primary units 
respectively. It came into force in France in 
1801, and has since been adopted in most of the 
continental countries and is used universally in 
scientific work. There have been many 
attempts to get the system adopted in this 
country, but without success. (See pp. 715-16.) 

Metronome, an instrument for beating time during 
the performance of a musical composition. It 
baa od double pendulum, and is wound up like a 
clock. 

Metropolitan Water Board, a body constituted by 
special Act in 1902, consisting of 66 members, 
and controlling the water supply of London: 
£42,000,000 was paid as compensation to the 
water companies absorbed. 

Mezzotint, an engraving from copper or steel pro- 
duced by instruments which burnish and scrape 
away portions of the surface, and yield an im- 
pression effectually graded in light and shade. 

Mica. The mica of commerce is a nearly trans- 
parent mineral, which has great heat-resisting 
power, and can be split into thin plates. Scien- 
tifically, it is called muscovite, which is the 
commonest kind of mica mineral; chemically, 
this is an orthosilicate of aluminium and 
potassium, 

Michael, St., and George, St., an order of knight- 
hood originally founded for the Ionian Isles and 
Malta in 1818, and reorganised in 1869, so as to 
admit Crown servants connected with the 
Colonies. “The Earl of Derby, Earl Russell, and 
Earl Grey were the first of the new knights. 

Michaelmas Day, the festival day of St, Michael 
and All Angels, Sept. 29th, one of the English 
quarter days, 

Microbe, a term proposed by Sédillot in 1878 to 
denote any minute organism, vegetable or 
animal, or found on the borderland between the 
two great natural kingdoms. The term is 
commonly used, but not by scientists, 

Micrometer, an instrument for measuring minute 
distances; usually attached to the eye-pieces of 
& microscope or telescope, and consisting of two 
very fine hairs or wires stretched across the 
fieid of view, one fixed, the other movable. It 
was invented by William Gascoigne in the 17th 
century and improved by later inventors. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth made one in 1858 to measure 
the millionth of an inch, 

Microphone, an instrument for converting sound 
Waves into electrical variations. The first 
microphone. was invented by Prof. David 
Edward Hughes, in 1878. It is used for 
telephone communications, in broadcasting, in 
Sramophone recording, etc. 

Microscope, invented about 1590 by Janssen, and 
improved by Galileo, Fontana, and others, is an 
instrument which by a lens system magnifies 
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minute objects. Microscopes are simple, . 

~compound, and binocular. ‘The more powerful . 
instruments have a magnifying capacity of as 

~much as 10,000 diameters. (See Electron 

- Microscope.) 


Middle Ages, usually considered to comprise the 


1000 years from the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire in the 5th century to the Renaissance 
in the 15th. The period was essentially the 
age of faith and we owe it many churches of 
incredible beauty. It was dominated by the 
Roman Church, while the monasteries were the 
storehouse of learning until the rise of uni- 
versities in the 13th century. Feudal ideas 
and practices became very widespread, their 
later decline being hastened by the Black 


Death. 
Midge, the common name of small two-winged 


flies of the genus Culicoides. The term “ gnat” 
is sometimes applied to midges, though in 
Britain it is more commonly a synonym for the 
mosquito, clouds of which appear on summer 
nights in country places. ; 


Midrash, the explanation of the Jewish Scriptures, 


dating from the interpretation originated by 
—— after the Captivity and continued by later 
Rabbis. 


Milan Decree, the proclamation issued by Napo- 


leon in 1807 from Milan, prohibiting continenta] 
nations from trading with England. | (See 
Berlin Decree.) 


Millenarians, a sect that interprets the Millennium 


period referred to in Revelation as beginning 
from the close of the seven-thousandth year 
from the Creation. 


Mill 


Millenary Petition was presented to James I. in 


Arthropods allied to the centipedes 

from which they differ in having two pairs of 
legs to each body segment instead of one pair. 
Worm-like in shape but with a pair of antennie 
on the head, they are vegetarians and can do 
much harm to garden plants. The commonest 
British millipede is black in colour. 


Millstone-Grit, a bed or rock of the Carboniferous 


group underlying the Coal Measures, and at- 

ing in England a thickness in parts of 5,000 
ft. It is from this rock that millstones have 
been made from time immemorial. ’ 


Mimicry, the resemblance of an animal to another 


animal or to inanimate objects, Examples of 
the former are the hover flies, which mimic 
wasps and bees; of the latter, leaf insects, stick 
insects, and caterpillars that look like dead twigs. 

d. The nature of mind has for the most part 
been thought of as a philosophical problem, 
and historically has been described in terms 
of three main theories: those of materialism, 
idealism, and dualism. Materialism implies 
that mind does not, in fact, exist—it is merely 
an illusion, since the whole universe is composed 
of matter and matter alone, This belief, held 
by the Ionian school of Ancient Greece, has been 
held by few other philosophers. Idealism, on 
the other hand, takes the opposite point of 
view : it considers that matter is an illusion and 
that the whole universe is composed of the same 
stuff as mind. Sometimes, as in the philoso- 
phy of Berkeley, this belief takes the form of a 
theory that the universe is a thought in the 
mind of God. Dualism, the third viewpoint, 
insists that both matter and mind are funda- 
mental—that neither can be reduced to the 


other. Most philosophers have held some form 
of this theory, i i i 


have been devised to explain how, if we accept — 
dualism, interaction takes place.’ These are : 
(1) interactionism, which simply insists that 
interaction does take place; (2) psychophysical 
Parallelism, which states that mind and body 
are parallel processes which coincide by the 
will of God but never really act one on the © 
other; and (3) epiphenomenalism, the theory ; 


simply an appearance gixen off by 
is produced by eg ep 


: is a process, not a 
“thing.” We do not, for example, ask to see 

_ what a “ digestion” is or what it looks like— 
we accept the obvious fact that digestion is a 
reality but that it is a process going on in the 
stomach. In much the same way, the psycho- 
logist says, mind is a process going on in the 


brain. 
, the science of minerals. The British 
logical Society was established in 1800. 

Minim, a musical term denoting a note equal to 
two crochets, or half the value of the semi- 
breve; also pharmaceutical term for z},th part 
of a fluid ounce. 

Semi-aquatic mammals closely related to 

polecats. There is one American species and 

_— one European. The fur, which varies light to 

dark brown, is soft and thick, and is among the 
most valuable of commercial furs. 

were minstrel poets of Germany who, 

during the 12th and 13th centuries, composed 

and sang love ballads to amuse the knights and 

barons of the time. 

Minnow, a small fresh-water fish of the carp family, 
abounding in all the waters of Europe; it hasa 
mottled back and silvery belly, and forms a 
popular bait for trout. 

Minor Scale. (See Diatonic Scale.) 

: Were originally specially appointed in- 

_ strumentalists and singers—pipers, harpers, and 

* gleemen—engaged by barons and manorial lords 
to amuse their tenants. Later, minstrels 
assumed nomadic habits, made their way into 
the houses of the great, and were generally 
welcome. By Elizabeth’s time, however, they 
were too numerous, and they were classed as 
“ rogues and vagabonds,” along with actors. 

Minuet, a composition in 3-beat time and in the 

_ rhythm of the minuet dance. A movement of 
@ sonata or symphony may be in minuet form. 

Miracle Plays, which were very popular in England 
in the 15th century, were usually religious in 
character, representing some of the dramatic 
incidents of the Bible. Staging of plays was one 
of the many activities of the Gilds of those 


days. 

Mirage, an optical illusion often observed in desert 
regions when the objects on the surface of the 
earth often some distance away appear as if 
reflected in a surface of water. Mirage is due 
to the unequal heating of the different parts 
of the atmosphere, which bends the light rays, 
and so produces distorted images. 

Mirrors were made of burnished metal in ancient 
times, brass usually. Silver mirrors were intro- 
duced by Praxiteles, 328 B.c. The Venetians 
made the first mirrors of glass, in the 14th cen- 
tury, but they were not made in England until 
the 17th century. 

‘Mishna, the first part of the Talmud, setting forth 
the “ Oral Law ” of the Jews. 

Misvrision, a legal term, signifying an offence 
which may border on a capital charge. Mis- 
prision of treason indicates a knowledge of 
—?. without participation in the treasonable 
act. 

Missal, the name of the mass-book of the Roman 
Church compiled 492-96 by Pope Gelasius I., 
and revised by Gregory I., 590-604. The pre- 
sent Roman Missal was sanctioned by the Coun- 
cil of Trent 1545-63. In the Anglican Com- 
munion the Book of Common Prayer super- 
seded the Missal in 1549. 

Missel-Thrush, receives its name from its partiality 
to the mistletoe-berry. A common bird in 

_ England and larger than the song-thrush. 

Mistletoe, a parasitic plant found growing on many 
trees, particularly the apple-tree, The Druids 
made it an object of reverence, and it is especi- 
ally associated with Christmas as a decoration. 

Mistral, a cold dry northerly wind peculiar to the 
French coast of the Mediterranean. 

Mites, minute animals related to spiders, but 
without the well-marked division of the body 
exhibited by the latter. Some are parasites, 

-eg., the scab mite and mange mite. The 

garden pest called the ‘‘ red spider” is really a 


| mite. Z 
" Mitrailleuse, a breech-loading machine gun adopt- 
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ed by the French arm vi h Franco- | 
German War of 1870. er ere eae 


smaller than that worn by bishops of the Roman 

Catholic Church. It may have been adopted 

from the headgear of the Jewish priesthood. 

Moa, the name for several species of ostrich-like 
extinct birds related to the New Zealand kiwi. 
One species stood 10-12 ft. high. The Moas 
became extinct about 500 years ago. i 

Moabites, a race of Judea, descendants of Lot. 
They were often in conflict with the Israelites, 
= “65 finally subdued by Jehoshaphat, 

Moabite Stone, a stone of the 9th century 8.0. con- 
taining the earliest known inscription in Phoeni- 
cian characters, and discovered in the highlands 
of Moab in 1868. It is now in the Louvre, 
Paris. It records the campaign between Moab 
and Israel, a different account of which is given 
in the Old Testament. 

Mocking Bird, an American bird of the thrush 
family, widely distributed over the north and 
south of the western hemisphere. It is re- 
nowned as a beautiful songster, and has remark- 
able mimetic powers. 

Moderator, a material used to slow down neutrons 
in an atomic pile. Examples of moderators are 
pure graphite and heavy water. 

Moguls. (See Mongols.) 

Mohair is the wool of the Angora goat and used 
very largely in the worsted trade for the manu- 
facture of dress fabrics. 

Mohammedanism, the Moslem religion set forth 
by Mohammed (569 ?-632) and embodied in the 
Koran (¢.v.). The doctrine includes the unity of 
God, the immortality of the soul, predestination, 
a last judgment, and a sensual par 
professed by some 300 million people, mainly in 
India, Pakistan, Persia, and the Near Hast. 
There are 5 millions in Europe, Since the re- 
forms of Kemal Ataturk the Mohammedans of 
Turkey are no longer orthodox, and polygamy 
ae the segregation of women has been for- 

en. . 

Molasses, sugar-cane juice in its uncrystallised 
form after boiling. The crystallised part is 
the raw sugar. é 

Mole a smal] burrowing animal about the size of 
@ small rat, with short legs and forefeet armed 
with strong claws for digging in the earth. 
Their subterranean dwellings are of curiously 
ingenious construction, and they do not often 
leave them except to make raids on mice, 
frogs, snails, ete. The earth-worm, however, 
is the mole’s chief item of food. 

Molecule, the smallest mass of any substance, 
whether an element or a compound, capable of 
independent existence, and still retaining the 
properties of the substance. There are 27 by 10™* 
molecules in a cubic centimetre of a gas. 

Mollusea designates the soft-bodied invertebrate 
animals, most of which are protected by a shell. 
These shells are univalve—that is, of one piece, 
as in the case of snails; bivalve, as in the oyster; 
or multivalve, in the mail shells (Chiton). The 
squids, octopus, and nautilus are also molluscs, 
belonging to the class called Cephalopoda, the 
distinctive feature of its members being posses- 
sion of tentacles. 

“Molly Maguires,”? the name of a secret society 
organised in Ireland in 1843 for revolutionary 
purposes; also of an American association 
formed in Pennsylvania about 1854 against 
mine-owners and their agents. The members 
of these bands wore women’s clothes. 

Molybdenum, a fairly hard white metal with 
properties resembling those of chromium. Its 
commonest ore is the sulphide, molybdenite. 
The chief use of the metal is in the manufacture 


of alloy steels; high-speeding cutting steels can _ 


contain about 10 per cent. of molybdenum. ~ 


Monazite, a cerium mineral containing some” 


thorium. Occurs as grains, often as sand 
(* monazite sands”). Deposits occur in India 
(Travancore), Russia, Norway, Madagascar, 
8. Africa, Brazil, U.S.A. 

Mongols, a yellow race of Central Asia, largely 
nomadic. In the 13th century, they con,- 
quered large portions of Asia, including Chinys, 
Persia, and India. They founded the Mégest, 
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_ occur in Africa and. Asia (especially India). 
The biggest mongoose is the Egyptian ich- 
neumon, and tlis has been introduced into 
the W. Indies because of its ability to kill large 
poisonous snakes. 4 
Monitor, a family of lizards noted for their 
great size, There are about 18 species inhabit- 
ing Southern Asia, Australia, New Guinea, and 
Africa. The monitor which lives on Komodo 
- and other E. Indian islands is 10 ft. long and 
_ known as the ‘‘ Komodo Dragon,” 
Monmouth’s Rebellion was headed by James, 
Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles I. 
(1649-1685). He was sent to Scotland to 
quell the Covenanters in 1675, and succeeded in 
winning the Battle of Bothwell Bridge 1679 ; but 
was banished for aspiring to the throne to the 
exclusion of the Duke of York, afterwards James 


| It. In 1685 he landed at Lyme Regis, and as- 


sumed the title of king, but was defeated at 
Sedgmoor, and executed on Tower Hill. Judge 
Jeffreys stamped out the remnant of the 

__ rebellion in the “‘ Bloody Assize.” 

Monocotyledons. One of the two sub-classes into 
which the Flowering Plants (or Angiosperms) 
are divided. Distinguishing features are: the 
veins of the leaves run parallel to each other, 
and the parts of the flower are arranged in 
multiples of three. Most monocotyledons are 
herbs; many are cultivated for their beautiful 
flowers, e.g., lilies, tulip, daffodil, iris, orchids, 
and cannas. A few are tree-like, e.g., bananas, 
pineapples, bamboo, and palms. : 

Monolith, a column or shaft comprising a single 
stone. ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle,” now on the 
Thames Embankment in London, is an example. 

Monotheism, the doctrine that there exists but 
one God. The chief monotheistic religion is 
Christianity. 

Monotremata, the name of the order of mammalia 
comprising the most primitive mammals, which 
lay eggs. There are only two genera in this 
order; the Duck-billed Platypus (Ornitho- 
rhynchus), the Spiny Ant-Eaters or Echidnas. 

Monroe Doctrine, a principle of American policy 
declining any European intervention in political 
affairs of the American continent, outlined by 
President Monroe in 1823. At the same time 
interference was disclaimed with existing 
European colonies in the Western Hemisphere. 
The American Civil War hampered the appli- 
cation of the doctrine for some time, but 
afterwards the United States firmly insisted on 
it. The Doctrine is not international law, but 
a national policy of the U.S.A. 

Monsoons, regular persistent winds which blow 
at certain seasons in middle latitudes, mainly 
in South and Hast Asia. Their occurrence is 
related to the great changes of pressure which 
take place between summer and winter over 
the land mass. In India the south-west 
monsoon (June-Oct.) is moisture-laden from 
its long passage over the sea and in the higher 
regions, especially, there is heavy rainfall. 
Sudden reversal of the wind results in the cold 
north-east monsoon (Oct.—Mar.) which is dry 
on account of the shelter afforded by the moun- 
tain ranges to the north. Frequently the term 
“monsoon ” is applied to denote the associated 
rainfall without reference to the actual winds, 

Monstrance, an ornamental transparent receptacle 
in which the Sacred Host is carried in procession 
or exposed for adoration, 

Montessori System of education was worked out by 
Dr. Maria Montessori in the early 20th century. 
She first experimented on defective children 
(aged 3-6) in the slum districts of Rome. Her 
results were so amazing that she began work 

. on normal children. The Case dei Bambini 
(rooms set apart for children in the courtyards of 
a tenement block) became world famous. Her 
system is based on free discipline and free move- 
ment and not on the annihilation of a child’s 
individuality and_its immobility on a bench 

- in a classroom, Dr. Montessori has invented 
apparatus for her pupils which stimulates 

‘terest and creates attention. Children in her 


Month, the 12th part of the calendar year. A 


Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, 


Morphology, a 


Morpunkee, an Indian 


lunar month is the interval of new moon to 
new moon or full moon to full moon; mean 
length, 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 2-87 
seconds. A sidereal month represents the time 
of the moon’s revolution from a given star back 
to the same again, 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
11°5 seconds. Unless otherwise expressed, a 
month, in English 


law, is a lunar month of 
28 days. x, 


Monts-de-Pieté, Government institutions for ad- 


vancing money for goods left in pledge, were 
first established in Italy in 1462. Similar 
institutions in France in 1777 were suppressed 
by the Revolution, but restored by Napoleon, 
and have since been expressly regulated by law. 


Monument of London, erected in 1671-77 by Wren 


in commemoretion of the Great Fire, is 200 ft. 
high and cost £14,500, The original inscrip- 
tion upon it ascribed the fire to “ the treachery - 
and malice of the popish faction,” which stood 
down to 1831, when the words were erased as 
objectionable. The black marble staircase con- 
sists of 345 steps. 


Moon, the earth’s satellite, is distant from us 


238,857. miles. It is a globe of 2,160 miles in 
diameter and the period from one full moon to 
another is 29 days, 12 hours, and 44-04 minutes. 


Moor-hen, a bird of the crake family, familiar on — 


the borders of British ponds, rivers, and lakes. 
It is of dark-grey plumage, with olive-brown 
wings edged with white. 


Moors, the name applied in modern times to the 


natives of Morocco. They began to invade 
Spain about 711. From the 18th century until 
their defeat by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492 
they held the Kingdom of Granada. They 
were expelled from Spain 1609 and estab- 
lished themselves in North Africa. 


Moose, the largest members of the deer family. 


The N. American Moose stands 54-6# ft, high, 
and has huge palmate antlers. There is another 
New World species, occurring in Alaska. The 
European species is known as the elk. 


Morganatic Marriage, a form of marriage, formerly 


peculiar to Germany but also found in the royal 
families of other countries, where the eontract- 
ing parties are of unequal rank. In such mar- 
Tiages the left hand is given instead of the right, - 


and it is stipulated that the children of the — 


marriage are not to enjoy the rank or inherit the 
possessions of the parent, though such children 
are legitimate. Morganatic marriage is un- 
known in English law. 


Morgue, a repository for dead bodies awaiting 
being — 


identification, the best-known morgue 
that of Paris, which until recently was open to 
the general public. Others exist in the chief 
French towns, 

a religious sect 
founded by Joseph Smith, Apr. 6th, 1830, at 
Fayette, New York, U.S.A. The Book’ of 
Mormon purports to be a record of Hebrews 
who came to America and there were visited by 
Christ. Several editions have been published 
in England. Opponents claim it to be based on’ 
‘The Spaulding Romance,” but this was dis- 
proven when manuscript. was discovered at 
Honolulu, 1884, by President James H. Fair- 
child of Oberlin College, Ohio, who still owns 
this manuscript. After the death of Smith in 
1844 the Church, which numbered upwards of 
200,000, was scattered. The two largest fac- 


tions to-day are the Reorganised Church and the . 


Utah Church of which Brigham Young assumed 
the leadership in 1847. The latter introduced 
polygamy as a doctrine, but this is now re- 
pudiated. The Reorganised Church, as well 
as the original Church, have never had any 
other system than that “one man shall have 
but one wife.” Both factions have many 
congregations in England. 
E a term coined by Goethe for the 
science which deals with the form, structure, 
and position of the different parts of animals 
and plants as a unified plan, 

an pleasure-boat, long and 
narrow, of considerable capacity, with a 
peacock-shape decoration at the stern, 
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florris Dance, an old English country dance of the 


_reelorder, 
Morse Alphabet, a system of dots and dash 
intended to be used in combination et the 
_ indicator in telegraphy; but usually read by 

sound, the receiving operator writing down the 


words in the system as transmitted. Professor 
Massachusetts 


thro bom 
- to have been first used in the 15th century at 
Naples, but were not introduced into England 
__- untila century later. The mortars made at the 
_ present time are so powerful they can throw 
shells of nearly 2,000 Ib. weight a distance of 
over five miles. 
Mosaic, a joining together of small pieces of 
coloured glass, marble, or other materials in 
to imitate painting. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans were skilled in this art: 
it was revived in Italy in the Middle Ages 
with considerable success, many eminent 
painters designing subjects for mosaic. It still 
flo . and notable examples occur in 
some of the principal modern buildings. 
Moscow, the Retreat from, was one of the most 
disastrous events in the career of Napoleon I. 
He entered Moscow on Sept. 14th, 1812, and 
the next day the Russians set fire to the city, 
practically burning it down. The French were 
forced to evacuate, and in the retreat to France 
~ Napoleon lost the greater part of his army. 
‘Moslems, the European term for Mohamme- 


dans. 

Mosque, a Mohammedan church, the greatest being 
that of St. Sophia at Istanbul, now converted 
into a museum of Byzantine art. 

Mosquito, small two-winged flies with long legs 
and slender body. Their larve are aquatic. 
The females of some species are blood-suckers, 
and thus come to transmit the blood parasites 

: which cause malaria and yellow fever, for 

___ example. 

’ Mfosses. Most mosses live in moist habitats, but 
there are some species that can withstand 
desiccation and are adapted to live on rocks 
and tree-trunks. 

_Moss-agate, a kind of agate characterised by mi- 

. nute grains of oxide of iron or chlorite, forming 
a@ moss-like pattern which is very ornamental. 

Moss-troopers were bands of Scottish marauders 
who used the mossy regions of the Scotch and 

* English borders as hiding-places, and_ thence 
made frequent plundering expeditions, keeping 
that part of the country in constant unrest. 
They were put down in the 18th century. 

Motet, an unaccompanied anthem of the Catholic 

- and Lutheran Churches. Many fine motets 
which were settings of sacred writings or para- 
phrases and which were written mostly in the 
15th century still survive. 

Moth. Together with the butterflies, the moths 

_ make up the insect order Lepidoptera, in which 
the wings are scaly. In most moths the 
antenne taper to a point, and are not clubbed 
as in butterflies. The majority are nocturnal, 
and pupate in a cocoon, whereas the pupa of 

butterflies is naked and usually bright-coloured. 

otion, Laws of. According to Newton: (1) A 

body continues in its state of rest or uniform 

motion in a straight line except in so far as it is 
compelled by external forces to change that 
state. (2) Rate of change of momentum is 
proportional to the applied force, and takes 
place in the direction in which the force acts. 

(3) To every action there is an equal and 

opposite reaction. 

‘ouse, a general name for many species of small 

rodents. The British species include the 

common house mouse, the harvest mouse, and 
the long-tailed field mouse. — j : 

Movement, one of the contrasting pieces which 

together make up a Sonata, Symphony, or 

Concerto. A typical sonata has three move- 

ments, while a typical symphony has four. 

Mule, a hybrid between horse and ass. Also the 

"name of the spinning machine invented by 

© Crompton in 1779, and so called from its com- 
ining the principle of Hargreaves’ spinning 

jenny with the machine invented by Ark- 

- Mullet, species of fishes belonging to several 
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ions are projecting 1 ows with vertical 

divisions—forming a highly decorative feature 

in Gothic architecture. The horizontal stones 

forming the crossing divisions between the lights 
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‘of this class of window of the Elizabethan or — 


Tudor period of Gothic are styled transoms. 
Mummies are embalmed bodies, found mostly in 
Egypt, supposed to be those of distinguished 
; rae sea who lived thousands of years ago. 
ummies have also been found in Peru, Mexico, 
and Persia. The embalming process which has 
enabled the bodies to be preserved can only be 
conjectured, though it is known that various 
aromatic substances were used after the viscera 
and other vital organs had been removed, the 
cavities being filled with absorbent dust, chip- 
Pings, and cedar wood. A splendidly preserved 
and magnificently decorated mummy of the 
Pharaoh Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.) was found 

and minutely described in 1925. ~ 

Munich Agreement. In Sept.,/1938, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and M. Daladier, British and 
French Premiers, 
Hitler at. Munich for the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, primarily for the benefit of 
Germany. Czechoslovakia itself was not con- 
sulted, nor Russia which with Britain and 
France had jointly pledged themselves 
uphold the independence of Czechoslovakia. 
Hitler had been threatening that country for 


some time, but every concession had been met - 


by further demands. After three visits to 
Germany, during which Hitler raised his 
demands, the British and French statesmen 


gave way. Mr. Chamberlain declared on 


return that he had secured “Peace ‘in our. 
The Agreement was the subject of — 


Time.” 
much controversy. Hitler seized Czechoslovakia 
in Mar., 1939. 

Murder is the unlawful killing of a human being, 
“ with malice aforethought.” In England it is 
punishable with death. During the passage of 
the Criminal Justice Bill through Parliament in 
Apr., 1948, the Commons voted for a suspension 
of the death penalty for an experimental period 
of five years. This was rejected by the Lords 
and the clause was finally dropped. Consti- 
tutional responsibility to recommend reprieve 
rests with the Home Secretary. 

Musk Deer, a small deer of the Himalayas, 
standing about 20 in. high. It is grey in 
colour, slightly brindled, and carries a small 
pouch in the abdominal region, containing what 
is commercially known as musk, an article 
which is of great value in the manufacture of 
various perfumes. 

Musk Ox, an animal with characteristics of both 
sheep and ox, and having a musk odour, It 
is a native of Northern Canada. — 

Muslin, a fine cotton fabric first made at Mosul, in 


Mesopotamia, and introduced into England — 


from India about the middle of the 17th century. 

Mussel, a well-known bivalve mollusc found in 
great abundance on the rocks of the sea-shores. 
The freshwater mussels of streams and ponds 
do not belong to the same genus. 

Mustard Gas. A poison gas also known as 
“Yperite” or “ Yellow Cross” gas. First 
used in warfare by the Germans at Ypres in 
July, 1917. Causes serious blisters, and also 
affects the eyes and lungs. . 

Mute, an old legal term signifying that a prisoner 
on being asked to plead remains mute, that is, 
makes no answer to the charge, or some answer 
that is irrelevant. Originally standing mute 
was equivalent to conviction. In modern 
times if a prisoner stands mute, a plea of “ Not 
Guilty ” is entered. Also a term in music for 
a pad or specially shaped metal device placed 
in the bell of a trumpet or horn to soften and 
modify the tone. ; hie, 

Mutiny Act, which provides for the discipline, 
regulation, and payment of the Army, was 
passed in 1689, and was re-enacted practically 
every year until 1878. Its provisions were 
embodied in the Army Discipline and Regula- 
tion Act of 1879, . 

Myriapoda, the class of invertebrate animals in- 
cluding centipedes, millipedes, and many others. 
‘They are widely distributed, but the largest 
species are found in the tropics. 
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Myrrh, a resinous substance obtained from a tree 
Of the natural order Amyridacee, growing 


plentifully in Abyssinia and Arabia. Its use 


for embalming, medical, and aromatic purposes 
may be traced back to the most remote times. 
Mysteries, Greek, secret mystic ceremonies of the 
ancient Greeks, religious drama accompanied 
by dancing, the most well known being the 
Eleusinian and Orphic ceremonies. 
Mystery Plays were the medizval religious dramas 
' performed by the priests at great ecclesiastic 
festivals, particularly in France and Bavaria, 
staging the Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection. 
Mythology, the name given to any collection of 
traditions and fables concerning gods and 
goddesses, 


N 


Nabob, a term usually applied to a wealthy East 
Indian, though formerly given only to governors, 
commanders, and other dignified persons who 
had resided in the Orient and returned to 
England with a competence and an irascibility 
of disposition. : 

Nadir, one of the two poles of the horizon, the 
other being the zenith. The nadir is the pole 
vertically below the observer's feet. 

Nagana, a trypanosome disease of animals which 
occurs in Africa. It is transmitted by the 
tsetse fly, 

Nahum Festival, in commemoration of Nahum, 
the 7th of the 12 minor Hebrew prophets. It is 
held on Dec. 24th. Nahum flourished about 
713 B.c., during the reign of Hezekiah, and 
wrote his prophecies a short time after Senna- 
cherib’s invasion, 

Naiad, a water-nymph of . classic mythology, 
beautiful and mystic; celebrated by Virgil, 

vid, Homer, and other ancient writers, 

Nantes, Edict of, was a decree promulgated by 
Henry IV. of France in 1598, giving full freedom 
of worship to the Protestants of the country. 
It was the revocation of this edict in 1685 by 
Louis XIV, that drove hundreds of thousands of 
French Huguenots to this country. 

Naphtha, a liquid combustible believed to have 
been one of the ingredients of “ Greek fire.” 
Naphtha is a light, highly inflammable oil 
obtained by distilling petroleum, shale oil, or 
coal tar. The petroleum naphtha consists of a 
mixture of paraffins; that from shale contains 
olefines as well as paraffins. Coal-tar naphtha 
contains xylol,, 

Naphthalene is procured from coal tar, and its 
derivatives are much used in the manufacture of 
colours for dyers and printers. ‘* Moth balls” 
are made of naphthalene, 

Narcotics are substances which induce languor, 
and if taken in large doses produce insensibility 
ordeath. The best-known narcotics are opium, 
alcohol, coca, tobacco, hops, ete. 

Narcotine, an alkaloid obtained from opium, and in 
its action less powerful than morphine. 

us, & genus Of coarse grasses, growing on bleak 
upland heaths and hill slopes. Nardus stricta, 
known as “ mat-weed,” is a British species, 

Narghile, an oriental tobacco pipe so constructed 
that the smoke passes through water and up 
a long flexible tube before reaching the lips of 
the smoker. 

Narwhal, a kind of dolphin; the male POssesses 
a spiral tusk several feet in length projecting 
from its head. The animal itself is some 
16 ft. long and of whale-like form, with spotted 
skin, Found only in Northern seas, 

Naseby, Battle of, was fought on June 14th, 1645, 

tween the Royalists under the command of 
Prince Rupert and the King, and the Parlia- 
mentarians under Fairfax and Cromwell. It 
resulted in a complete defeat for Charles, 

National Anthem, a musical composition with 
words, officially adopted for ceremonial use 
48 an expression of patriotism and loyalty to a 
national cause. The national anthem of the 
United Kingdom is “God Save the King ” 
which has been in use since about the middle of 
the 18th century. There is some doubt about 
its origin. It has been variously attributed to 
Dr, John Bull, Henry Carey, and James Oswald. 

National Assembly, the name taken by the body 
responsible for the opening stages of the French 
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bodies in France and elsewhere. Oa 
National Covenant, an oath and declaration sub- 
scribed to by the Scottish Presbyterians in 1638 
to maintain their religion against Charles I.’s 
Episcopalianising designs. ‘ ¢ : 
National Debt. (See ‘* Business Dictionary.”’) 
National Gallery, established in 1834 at Pall Mall, 
London, with the Angerstein Collection of 38 
pictures, purchased for £57,000 as a nucleus: 
The existing building was opened in 1838. It 


has been enlarged several times and was added 


to and repaired in 1930. The National Gallery 


at Millbank, known as the Tate Gallery, was 


given to the nation by Sir Henry Tate in 1897. 
About £35,000 is spent annually on their up- 


keep. A 
National Guard of France, a body of citizen soldiers 
first instituted on the day before the destruction 
of the Bastille in 1789, and ceased under the 
Consulate and Empire. It was revived in 1830, 


but was disbanded after fighting in the Franco- . 


Prussian War. 

National Parks. Under the National Parks Act 
1949 a National Parks Commission was set up 
to create National Parks in England and Wales. 
Twelve areas had been recommended in the 
Hobhouse Report, and of these the first three 
have already been designated and the next 


Revolution and subsequently by other Sovereign 


three were due to be designated in 1951. “The 


areas are the Lake District, Snowdonia, the 
Peak District, Dartmoor, the N. Yorkshire 
Moors, the Pembrokeshire Coast, Exmoor, the 
Yorkshire Dales, the South Downs, the Roman 
Wall, the Broads, and the Brecon Beacons and 
Black Mountains. It is not intended to change 


the character of these territories but to control — 


their development so as to harmonise with the 
two dominant principles: (a) ‘that the char- 
acteristic beauty of the landscape within the 
Park area shall be preserved and (b) that the 
visiting public shall have ample access and 
facilities for recreation and enjoyment. (See 
also Long Distance Routes.) 
National Physical Laboratory, situated at Tedding- 
ton, one of the world’s largest and best-equipped 
boratories. First established in 1900, func- 
tioning as a central bureau of physical standards 
and as a research laboratory of. industrial 
physics, In 1918 became part of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, Has 
ten Divisions: Aerodynamics, Electricity, 
Engineering, Light, Mathematics, Metallurgy, 
Metrology, Physics, Radio, and Ship, 


National Portrait Gallery, established in 1856, 


and now located in a building in St. Martin’s 
Lane adjoining the National Gallery. Contains 
portraits of eminent people in history, literature, 
art, etc., and a valuable collection of medals 
and autographs. The present building was 
added to in 1983. 

National Service. From the earliest times com- 
pulsory military service has been in existence in 
most countries, whether for home or national 
defence. Napoleon introduced the system in 
1798, and most European nations have adopted 
it since 1870. In the United Kingdom con- 
scription for the duration of hostilities only was 
introduced under the Military Service Act of 
1916, and in the Second World War it was en- 
forced on men and women within certain age 
limits for service in the Navy, Army, or Air 
Force. The National Service Act, which came 
into force Jan, ist, 1949, introduced compulsory 
Service in the forces in peace-time for all men 
between 18 and 26. The period of whole-time 
service is now 24 months, followed by three 
years six months part-time service with the 
Supplementary Reserve or Territorial Army. 

National Trust, founded in 1895. “A non-profit- 
making organisation incorporated by Act of 
Parliament for the purposes of promoting the 
permanent preservation of lands and buildings 
of historic interest or natural beauty for the 
benefit and access of the people.” As a conse- 
quence of gifts of public-spirited individuals the 
Trust now owns many acres of magnificent 
Scenery and property, including medimval 
castles, bird sanctuaries, ancient monuments, 
birthplaces and homes ‘of famous men, and 
classic examples of domestic architecture, pre- 
served for the enjoyment of present and future 


generations. Since 1946 lands and houses of. 


on may be given to the 
lieu of death duties. {See 


Nativity. There are three Nativity-Festivals in 
_ the Christian Churches, the Nativity of Christ 
Dec. 25th, the Virgin Mary on Sept. 8th, and 


__ John the Baptist on June 24th. 
Natterjack, a curious warty, prominent-eyed, 
brown toad (Bufo calamita), having a bright 
. yellow line down the middle of its back. It 
__ utters a muttering sort of croak, hence its name. 
laturalisation. (See “‘ Business Dictionary.”) 
jautch Girl, a native East Indian dancing girl of 
_ the professional class. 
_ “ Nautica) ac,”? published under the 
» » @uthority of the Admiralty, is always issued 
_four years in advance, and contains information 
_ specialiy prepared for the use of navigators and 
__ astronomers. It first appeared in 1767. 
Nautilus, a term now applied only to the pearly- 
shelled nautilus, the sole surviving example 
of the four-gilled section of the Cephalopoda. 
Its fossil relatives are called Ammonites. The 
spiral shell is divided into a number of compart- 
ments, the animal living in the last and largest 
chamber. There are three or four species, all 
living in tropical seas. The Paper Nautilus is 
not related to the Pearly Nautilus, belonging to 
_ _ the same order as the octopus. 
- Nave is the body or main open portion of a cathe- 
dral or church, and extends from the chief 
entrance to the choir, or chancel, and is usually 
flanked by aisles, A nave, in mechanics, indi- 
‘tates the “ hub” or central part of a wheel. 
Navigation Laws, for the protection and encourage- 
ment of native shipping, have been passed 
frequently in land. The first English 
. navigation law of any note was enacted in the 
reign of Richard I1., its leading provision being 
that merchandise should not be imported into 
or exported from England except in English 
ships. This law fell into desuetude, and in 1651 
fresh Navigation Acts were passed in favour of 
English ships, the carrying trade having fallen 
into the hands of the Dutch. The old Naviga- 
—_ Laws, however, were totally repealed in 
1849. 
Navy, The Royal. On the outbreak of the second 
. world war there were in the Royal Navy 161,000 
personnel and slightly more than 700 ships of 
‘ all types. Steady expansion during the war 
- {increased these figures, until, on Aug. 31st, 1945, 
there were a total of 839,000 personne]! (inclu- 
ding 65,000 W.R.N.S.); and, 2,965 ships, 
including 1,155 motor launches, motor torpedo 
boats, and minesweepers, but excluding minor 
landing craft, The war losses of the Royal 
_Navy were 51,018 killed and missing, 14,678 
wounded, and 730 ships of all typessunk. Two 
chief developments in naval warfare during the 
second world war were the extensive use of 
earrier-borne aircraft, and the perfection of 
combined operations and invasion technique. 
The invention of Radar greatly simplified the 
use of naval aircraft both offensively as well as 
defensively, and by the end of the war carrier- 
borne aircraft were able to attack and conquer 
the metropolitan air force of Japan. The 
- development of combined operations led to the 
construction of special landing craft, floating 
. harbours, and new assault weapons, culminating 
in the invasion of Europe, where over 4,000 
vessels were used. Principal naval actions in 
the second world war were: Battle of the 
River Plate (engagement of German battleship 
Admiral Graf Spee by H.M. cruisers Lvxeter, 
‘Ajax, and Achilles)—13.12.39; First Battle of 
Narvik—10.4.40; Second Battle of Narvik— 
13.4.40; French naval squadron at Oran 
- immobilised—3.7.40; H.M.S. Jervis Bay lost 
defending Atlantic convoy from German battle- 
ship Admiral Scheer—5.11.40; Italian Fleet at 
Taranto crippled by Fleet Air Arm—11.11.40; 
_ Raid on Lofoten Islands—4,.3.41; Battle of 
Cape Matapan—28.3.41; Sinking of German 
Battleship Bismarck and loss of H.M.S. Hood 
_ _24-27.5.41; Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour—7.12.41; loss of H.M.S. Prince of 
Wales and Repulse—10.12.41; Escape through 
English Channel of German ships Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, and Prinz Evgen—12.2.42; Battle 
of Java Seas—27.2.42; Battle of Coral Sea— 
 4-8.5.42; Invasion of Madagascar—7.5.42; 
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Battle of Midway Island—3-7.6.42; Malta 
convoy action (loss of H.M.S. Ea 
Cairo, and one destroyer)—11.8.42; Raid on 
Dieppe—19.8.42; Battle of Solomons—23- 
25.8.42; invasion of North Africa—s8.11.42; 
Battle of Bismarck Sea—1-3.3.48 ; invasion of 
Sicily—10.7.43; invasion of Italy—3.9.43; 
landings at Salerno—8.9.48; Second Battle 
of Solomons—26.11.43; Sinking of German 
battleship Scharnhorst—26.12.43; landings at 
Anzio—23.1.44; Invasion of Europe (over 
4,000 ships in invasion fleet)—6.6.44; Guam 
captured—21.7,.44; First Battle of Philippines 
—22.9.44; Second Battle of Philippines— 
28.10.44; invasion of Luzon—11.1.45; invasion 
of Okinawa—1.4.45; naval air attacks on Japan 
—28.5.45 and from 10.7.45-9.8.45; Atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima—5.8.45; Atomic 
bomb dropped on Nagasaki—9.8.45. 

Nebule, luminous celestial masses of gaseous 
matter enveloping star-like bodies. Some 
nebulz lie within the Galactic system; the 
extra-galactic nebule (e.g., the Great Nebula in 
Andromeda) are probably universes similar to 
the Galactic universe of which the solar system 
is a part. 

Necromancy, “ the black art,” was in olden times 
much believed in, and supposed to be an occult 
power by which its practitioners could converse 
with the spirits of the dead and learn the future. 

Needles, according to Stow, were first made in 
England in the reign of Elizabeth, and in Mary’s 
time “there was a negro made fine Spanish 
needles in Cheapside, but would never teach his 
arttoany.” In modern times the manufacture 
of this useful article has been vastly improved, 
and immense numbers are made at Redditch, 
Birmingham, and West Bromwich. ~~ 

; Negroes are the dark-skinned, woolly-headed 


races, natives of tropical Africa, or descendants —— 


of such natives. There are many different 
racial types, but the most typical Negroes are 
found in W. Africa—the Ashanti of the Gold 
Coast, and the Yoruba of Nigeria. There are 
the Pygmies living in the forests north and south 
of the equator, the Bushmen of the Kalahari 
Desert, the Hottentots of South Africa, who 
however have largely lost their identity, the 
Bantu peoples, and many others. Their culture 
is rich in folk-lore, and they have a great gift 
for music and dancing. About 25 million 
people of Negro descent are in N. and 8. 
America, the Iuropean slave trade having 
taken them there from their homes in W. Africa, 

Negus, the name given to any mixture of wine and 
water, and said to have been named after Colonel 
Francis Negus about 1714. The sovereign of 
Abyssinia is styled the Negus. 

Nekton, term used to differentiate actively 
swimming aquatic organisms (¢.g., fishes) from 
the “ drifters ” or plankton. 

Nelson Column, in Trafalgar Square, London, 
designed by Mr. William Railton, was chosen 
from among a number of designs—temples, 
obelisks and various sculptural groups—sent 
in as a result of a competition held in 1839. The 
erection of the column was begun in 1840. 
Twenty-six years later the lions designed by 
Landseer were set up at the foot of the com- 
pleted column, ‘The statue of Nelson himself 
was made by E. H. Bailey and the bronze 
reliefs at the base executed by Carew, Wood- 
ington, Ternouth, and Watson, representing the 
Battles of the Nile, St. Vincent, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar. Height 170 ft., executed in 
Portland stone instead of granite, as originally 
planned, at a cost of £46,000. 

Nematodes, the roundworms or threadworms. 
Some parasitise man and domestic animals. 

Nemean Games were instituted at Nemea in 
honour of Archemorus, and revived in 1226 B.o. 
They were celebrated every third year, and were 
finally given up in A.D, 396. The conqueror in 
contests of strength and agility was rewarded 
first with a crown of olives, and later with 
wreathed chaplets of parsley leaves. 

Neodymium, an element belonging to the rare- 
earth metal group. Discovered by Welsbach 
in 1885. 

Neogene, a geological term referring to the later 
Tertiary formation in contradistinction to the 

_ older strata (Paleogene). The Neogene com- 
prises the Pliocene and Miocene, 
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Neon, inert gas present in air to the extent of 
‘about 1 part in 65,000.' The crimson glow 
- produced when an electric discharge passes 
__ through the gas is familiar in advertising signs. 
‘Neoplatonism, a philosophical system current from 
_ ¢. A.D. 190 until 529, and considerably developed 
in succeeding centuries by Plotinus, Proclus, 
_ Hypatia, and others, the first-named being its 
_ most famous exponent. In its later phases was 
largely influenced by Christianity. The Neo- 
platonists contended that by concentrating the 
mind exclusively on higher speculations it was 
possible to achieve a condition of ecstasy in 
which the Infinite would be revealed. 
Neoprene, generic name for a class of synthetic 
_ rubbers derived from butadiene. 
Nepotism, is the bestowal of patronage by reason 
_ of relationship rather than of merit. It had 
its origin in the custom of certain Popes to 
enrich their families out of the offices of the 


Neptune. Apart from Pluto this is the most 
distant of the planets, estimated to be about 
2,793 millions of miles from the sun, and taking 
about 165 years to make a revolution round 
that luminary. Discovered by the German 
astronomer Galle on Sept. 23rd, 1846, after 
its existence had been predicted by Leverrier 
and Adams, 

Neptunium, element 93, one of the four new 
elements discovered during the progress of the 
atomic bomb project in the second world war. 
Neptunium is formed when a neutron enters a 

nucleus of Uranium 238, and it decays radio- 
actively to yield plutonium. 

Nests are, strictly, habitations formed by birds for 
‘the reception of their eggs and the hatching and 
rearing of their young. They are of the most 
varied character, some being mere resting- 
places on the ground, while others display a 
remarkable skill in construction. Thus, the 
bower-bird and other species show very dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. The most usual materials 
for bird-nest building are leaves, twigs, moss, 
wool, feathers, mud, clay, ete. Some birds bur- 
row in sand-hills. Certain mammals and fishes 
also build nest-like structures for breeding in. 

Neuroptera, an order of insects which includes 
lacewings, alder-flies, ant-lion flies, etc. 

Neutrino, a particle which is supposed to enter 
into the constitution of atomic nuclei. This 
hypothetical particle is considered to have a 
mass equal to that of an electron, but as its 
name suggests it carries no electric charge. 

Neutron, a particle with no electric charge, present 
in the nuclei of all atoms except hydrogen—the 
hydrogen nucleus consists of only one particle, a 
Sg The neutron weighs the same as a 
proton. 


Never-Never Land is a name that is now frequently 
given to the seemingly illimitable plains of 
Northern Australia. Who coined the phrase is 
not known, but it was first uttered on a London 
stage by Sir H. Beerbohm Tree in the character 
of “ Captain Swift,” the gentlemanly Australian 
bushranger. The late Wilson Barrett used itas 
a title for both a play and anovel. It is also 
prominently used in Sir J. M. Barrie’s Christmas 
play, ‘“‘ Peter Pan.” In the early “ eighties ” 
of last century a book appeared with the title of 
The Never-Never Land: A Ride through Northern 
Queensland, 

New Deal. The measures taken by President 
Roosevelt in U.S.A. in 1983 to overcome the 
great economic crisis which broke out at the 
end of 1929 and to restore the social security 
threatened by it. The measures were drawn 
up by a group of experts called a Brains Trust 
and they provided for recovery by a programme 
of public works, including large-scale con. 
struction of houses and large-scale assistance 
to farmers.. Loans were granted and authori- 
ties formed to stimulate activities which 
reduced the workless from 17 millions to be- 
tween 7-10 millions. Unemployment relief was 
regulated and enlarged; and social insurance 
(which for decades had been a subject of dispute, 
being held to be contrary to American principles 
of self help) was introduced. The President 
claimed at the beginning of 1939 that the New 
Deal programme had been successful. The 
outbreak of the war prevented ‘this being 
tested. But many of its changes’ will become 
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“a permanent part of American legislation. 
Certain parts were repealed by the Supreme 3 
Court as being unconstitutional, — i 
Newgate Prison, now pulled down and replaced | 
- by the Central Criminal Court, opened in 1907,, 
was situated near the point where once stood one : 
of the old London city gates. There is a record | 
of a prison upon this spot in the 13th century. . 
Later a new one was built by. the executors of § 
Richard Whittington, but this was destroyed | 
by the Great Fire in 1666. Still another new ~ 
prison _on this site was erected between 1778 } 
and 1780. In the Gordon Riots of the latter - 
year it was destroyed by fire and re-erected. It : 
was not used as a prison after 1880. } 
News Letters were an early form of newspaper, , 
popular in the time of Charles II, They con- - 
sisted of items of news and gossip collected at 
the various coffee-houses and other piaces of 
public resort. They often included blank pages 
on which readers wrote their private letters. _ 
Newspapers did not come into existence before the 
early part 
ani 


- 


>> 


The Times, 
under its first title of the London Daily Universal } 
Register, was begun in 1785 and has been called — 
by its present title since 1788. The first Lon- 
don evening paper was the Globe, begun in 1803. 
London to-day has 9 morning and $ evening 
newspapers; the provinces 18 morning and 65 
evening. : 

Newt, amphibians of lizard shape and mottled 
markings. There are three British species, 
the largest being the Great Crested Newt 
(Triton cristatus), which attains a length of 6 in, 

Newton’s Rings. Concentric circular rings, due 

to the phenomenon of interference, which are 
seen around the point of contact of a slightly 
convex lens on a flat plate of glass. q 
New Year’s Day, Jan. 1st. The first New Year's” 


festival of which we have record is that Se j 
7 


ha by Numa 718 B.c., and dedicated 

anus, 

Nexum, an ancient Roman term indicating a 
ceremony of legal transfer by which a debtor 

unable to satisfy a debt became the creditor's 

bondman. ; 

Nibelungenlied, the German 


epic of the 12th 
century comprising numerous mythical poems 


or sagas of which several English translations 
exist. These poems have been utilised with © 
great effect as foundations for Wagner’s famous _ 
series of operas comprised under the general 
title Ring des Nibelunyen, } 
Nicene Creed, a summary of the principles o: 
Christian faith, was first issued in 325 after being 
drawn up by the Council of Nicwa, and was 
meant to thwart the Arians and assert the god- 
head of Christ. Ns 
Niche, a recess or nook constructed for a statue or 
other special ornament. Such niches are numer- 
ous in the older ecclesiastical buildings, and 
usually contain the figures of saints or historic 
Nickel, silver-col d_metal, fairly soft though 
» Siiver-coloured metal, fairly so: ough 
harder than iron. Chief source of the metal 
the nickel sulphide in i 
deposits in Ontario. i 
plating, 
Nicol Ms device for producing plane-— 
polarised light. It consists of two Dieces of | 
Iceland spar cut and cemented together in a 
special way, rs ‘ 
Nicolo, a large brass reed instrument, common in 
the 17th century, but now superseded by the © 


bassoon, 
Nicotine, an alkaloid substance contained in the 
colourless oil and 


tobaceo plant. It is a clear, 
paralysing the nerves. Inthe 


je 


ighly poisonous, 


act of smo! bacco, however, onl: 
infinitesimal quantity is 

Niello Work was in 

Middle Age 
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pone get on bene nose wings on 
iphur, engra’ on 
silver, and some highly decorative results were 
obtained. The process is still largely practised 
in Russia. 

sometimes called the night-raven, is 
ee eran cole. ane atneiee to 
known in Europe. It is an occasional visitor to 
Britain. It has a long white crest. In spite of 
Seine ae habita‘are not apecislte nocternsl: 

a familiar singing bird which visits the 
southern counties Engiand 


sweetness and variety. After its wooing period 
is over its song ceases. 
Night-Jar, the popular name of the goatsucker 


bird. (See -) 
the name commonly given to the 
earliest Russian form of revolutionary 


anarchism. If originated in the early years 
of the reign of Alexander IT. 


ttle of the, fought in re between the 
English and French fleets in Aboukir Bay. 
Nelson annihilated Napoleon’s fleet and the 
latter and his army were stranded in Egypt. 
_Nilgau, or Nylgau, an Indian antelope of a blue- 
grey colour and slizhtly humped. 

Nimbus, a circlet of light depicted round the heads 
of saints or divine personages in ancient art-; 
also name of dense dark “ rainy ” cloud. 

Nirvana, in Buddhism, is the condition of supreme 
attainment, and involves the extinction of every 
form of desire, ambition, or unrest. It is the 


holy state. 

jitre or Saltpetre, is now mostly manufactured by 
the doable x ver secthcct Free of sodium nitrate and 
potassium chloride. Its chief use is the 
manufacture of gunpowder and fireworks. It 
has been manufactured in England since 1625. 

Nitrie Acid or Aquafortis, is a compound of nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, and oxygen, and was first sepa- 
rated by Geber about a.p. 778. It is a ready 
solvent of many metals. 

Nitriding, a technique for hardening the surface 
of arp Hs by heating them in an atmosphere of 
ammonia. Nitrided steel has improved resis- 
tance to corrosion. 

Nitrogen, a non-combustible gas devoid of taste or 
smell, and constituting nearly four-fifths of the 
atmospheric air. 

ycerine,' an explosive yellow fluid pro- 
duced by mixing small quantities of glycerine 
with a combination of one part of nitric acid 
and two parts of sulphuric acid. By itself it 
is a dangerously explosive substance to handle. 
In 1867 Nobel produced dynamite, a safe 
explosive made by absorbing nitro-glycerine in 


kieselguhr. 

Nitrous Oxide, a compound of nitrogen and oxygen 
possessing mild anzsthetic power. It was the 
first of the inhalation anesthetics to be used. 

Nobel Prizes, see pp. 671-72. 

Noble, an old English gold coin current in the 14th 
century, and of the value of 6s. 8d. 

Nocturne, a short piece-of music, romantic in 
character, generally for the pianoforte. The 
nocturne was invented by John Field, from 
whom Chopin borrowed the idea. After this 
the nocturne became popular all over Europe, 
being known in Italy as “notturno” and in 
Germany as “ nacht-musik.” 

No a sect founded by Jean Roscellinus, 
Canon of Compiégne, in the 11th century, who 
maintained the doctrine that general ideas only 
exist by the names we give them, in opposition 
to the “ Realists,”: who contended that general 
ideas are real things with positive existence. 

Nonconformists or Dissenters, are all such 
rcligionists as do not conform to the doctrine of 
the Church of England. Up to the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity in 1662 they were 
called “‘ Puritans.” At various times the Non- 
conformists have been rigorously persecuted, 
but:in later times the utmost tolatadien hs has been 
granted to them. The oldest bodies of Non- 
eonformists are the Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Independents. The Methodists date from 1739. 
(See also Baptists and Methodists.) Z 
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Nunneries, convents for 
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Nones were dates of the Roman calendar which 
fell on the 5th of each month, excepting Mar., 
May, July, and Oct., when they fell on the 7th. 

Nonet, a —— composition for nine voices or 


Hondurors w were High Church bishops who refused 
to swear allegiance to William III. in 1689, con- 
tending that James IT. had been unjustly de- 


Posed. 
Non Ne Nobis, Domine ! (“‘ Not unto us, O Lord !”), a. 
musical canon, sung as a grace at public feasts, 
an old setting (by Birdie, 1618) of part of 


Psalm exv. 
Norfolk Isianders. (See Pitcairn Islanders.) 
“North Briton’? was the title of John Wilkes’s 


(1727-97) famous London radical periodical 
in which he published scathing indictments of 
the King and the Government. He was 
several times prosecuted and imprisoned, but 
his paper had a wide influence for many years. 

Northmen were the early inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia, famous as sea adventurers and pirates. 
Their attacks on Britain and other parts of 
northern Europe prior to the 11th century weré 
often successful, and they established settle- 
ments in the islands off the Scottish coasts, and 
in the north of France, where they founded the 
duchy of Normandy, from which the Normans 
who conquered England in the 11th century 
were descended. 

North-West Passage, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific through the Arctic Seas, has been the 
dream of navigators for centuries. Attempts 
to find it were made in the 16th and early 17th 
century by John and Sebastian Cabot, Fro- 
bisher, Gilbert, Davis, Hudson, and Baffin. Two 
centuries later Ross, Parry, Franklin, and others 
made the attempt; but it was not until 1908-5 
that Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole, 
made the complete voyage. 

“Not Proven,’ a verdict peculiar to Scottish law 
under which, in criminal cases where the evi- 
dence not being sufficient to fully demonstrate 
the charge made, a prisoner is given the benefit 
of the doubt and set free, and cannot be retried 
even if later evidence of his guilt be discovered. 

Notre Dame, the famous Paris cathedral, was 
founded in 1163, and is one of the finest speti- 
mens of Gothic architecture in Europe. The 
best descriptions of the building are to be found 
in Victor Hugo’s “ Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 

November, the 9th month of the year originally, 
but from 713 B.c., when Numa added Jan. 
and Feb., it took its present position as the 
11th month. 

“ Novum um,’? Bacon’s famous work, 
published in 1620, “in which the main part of his 
system of inductive philosophy was set forth. 

Noyade, a mode of execution by drowning prac- 
tised during the Reign of Terror in France at 
Nantes. The victims were set afloat in a boat 
with a movable bottom, and when the vessel 
reached deep water the bottom opened and let 
the prisoners into the water. 

Nucleus, in physics, the central and heavy part 
of an atom. Its most important component 
particles are the neutrons and protons. In 
biology, the nucleus is the chief organ of the cell. 

Numismatics, the science of coins and medals, has 
proved a fascinating study to many, and has 
resulted in the discovery of valuable historic 
evidence at various times. The difference 
between a coin and a medal is that the former is 
a piece of money, while the latter commemorates 
some person or event. Numerous books have 
been written on both subjects, and there are 
many numismatic societies in existence. 

Nummulites are fossil foraminifere, coin-shaped, 
and belonging to the Eocene formation, 
Nummulitic limestone is the commonest of all 
the Tertiary rocks in Europe, Asia, and northern 


Africa, 

Nun-Bird, a South American barbet of sombre 
colour, with white patches and markings on the 
head and wings. 

Nunc Dimittis, a familiar hymn (‘* Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace ”’) forming part of 
the Evening Service in the various Christian 
Churches. (Luke ii. 29.) 

Nuncio, a representative of the Pope sent on 
diplomatic missions. Nuncios were perma- 
nently established d g the 16th century. 

e exclusive residence of 
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women living under vows 4 life of religious 
observance. They are common in Roman 
Catholic countries, and there are still a few in 
Britain. The first English nunnery was 
founded at Folkestone in 630, and up to the 
dissolution of the monasteries such institutions 

-_ were numerous. 

Nuremberg Trial. On Nov. 2ist, 1945, an 
International Military Tribunal, consisting of 
one American, one British, one Russian, and one 
French member, began the trial of twenty-four 

_ Nazi leaders. There were four counts: the 
conspiracy of Nazism; wars of aggression; 
war crimes; and crimes against humanity. 
Twelve were condemned to hanging of whom 
ten were hanged on Oct. 16th, 1946. Goering 
committed suicide and Bormann has never been 
found. Papen, Schacht, and Fritsche were 
acquitted.. The rest received varying terms of 
imprisonment. s ‘ 

Nut-Hatch, tree-creeping birds represented in 
England by only one species. This species has 
long, curved claws that fit it for climbing, and 

it feeds on small insects and larve, _ ; 

Nutmeg, the kernel of the stone of a tropical fruit, 
used as a spice and highly aromatic. P 

Nyctea, a kind of snow-owl of large size and white 
plumage found in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
latitudes of Hurope, America, and Asia. 

Nylon, a generic term for the synthetic chemical 
compounds called polyamides from which 
textile fibres can be drawn. The first nylon 
of commercial interest was discovered in 1935, 
and the world’s first nylon factory—in the 
United States—began production in 1940. 

Nymphea, the white water-lily, dedicated by the 
Greeks to the water nymphs. 

Nyssa, the black gum, or pepper-ridge tree of 
America, possessing a tough, almost unsplittable 
wood. The sub-acid fruit of one variety, N. 
candicans, is sometimes called the ‘‘ Ogechee 
Lime,” and used as a substitute for ordinary 
limes or lemons, 


Oak, the most valuable of European timbers, re- 
markable for its strength and durability. Was 
used for building ships of the British fleet from 
the days of Charles II. to its swpersession by 
iron. Has always been extensively used in 
furniture construction and cabinet work. There 
are about 300 species of oak, two species. being 
native to Britain. 

Oak Boy, a member of a body of Trish insurgents 
(who wore oak sprigs in their hats) who rose in 
1764 against forced labour on the roads and a 
stricter exaction of tithes. 

** Oaks,’’ the name of a famous race for three-year- 
on <i run at Epsom two days after the 
“ ert: y.” 

Oakum, loose hemp and untwisted ropes, in the 
preparation of which prison labour used to be 
largely used in England. 

Oasis, the name given to any fertile spot in a desert 
region. Such spots are fairly numerous on the 
Sahara and Libyan deserts, and some of them 
are extensively peopled and successfully cul- 


tivated. 

Oates’ Plots. (See Oates, Titus, Prominent People 
Section.) 

Oats, a well-known cereal product, probably 
native to Asia, but cultivated with considerable 
success for many centuries in Scotland and 
England, The United States also produces 
large quantities. Cakes and porridge of oat- 
meal are common articles of food in many coun- 
tries, especially in Scotland. 

Obbligato, originally, as the name suggests, a part 
which must be played (= obligatory). Now, 
by a curious misuse of the word, a part which 
need not be played, e.g., a “ violin obbligato ” 
—additional to the pianoforte accompaniment 
and may be omitted if desired. 

Obelisk, a tapering monolithic column, square at 
the base and pyramidal at the top, regarded by 
the ancient Egyptians as a sacred stone and 
usually found at the entrance to the sun 
temples. Twelve were transported from Egypt 
to Rome and set up at various times; there is 


one in the Place de la Concorde in Paris, and | 0 


one on the Thames Embankment in London— 
Cleopatra’s Needle—originally erected at Helio- 
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Obi, the Japanese name for a coloured sash com- 

- monly worn by Japanese women, and tied with 
a large bow at the back of the waist. Pp 

Obit, the date or the anniversary of a person’s 
demise; the term is used also in reference to a 
service of religious character celehrated on 
such an occasion. j 

Oblation, a gift offered in worship, referring 
especially to the bread and wine given by the 
laity for the Eucharist. 

Oblivion, Act of, was the act of “‘ free pardon and 
oblivion ” in respect of “‘ all treasons and state 
offences ”” committed between 1637 and 1660 
(the Civil War and Commonwealth period), 
excepting from it the “ regicides ” and certain 
priests. 2 

Oboe, (old spelling: hautbois). A reed wood- 
wind instrument rather similar to the clarinet 
in appearance, but having a double reed. The 
tone of the oboe is more thin and penetrating 
than that of the clarinet. The tenor oboe is 
called the Cor Anglais, while the bass oboe is 
the Bassoon. There is also a “ double-bass ” 
oboe called the contra-bassoon. 

Obolus, a silver coin of ancient Athens worth about 
a penny in English. The name was 
also adopted for small coins in different parts of 
Europe in the 14th and 15th centuries; besides 
being applied to a small weight, equivalent to 
the sixth part of an Attic drachma. In pale- 
ontology an obolus is a fossil Lingulide of the 
Silurian period. 

Obscurantists, a term applied to persons who are 
adverse to the extension of knowledge and view 
with distrust all measures of reform and the 
opening up of new lines of thought. 

Observants were certain members of the Francis- 
can order who in the 15th century adopted a 
modified form of monasticism and ultimately 
were approved by the papal authorities. 

Observatories existed in ancient Babylon and 
Egypt. They were erected on tombs and 
temples. The most famous observatory of 
Egypt was that of Alexandria, erected by 
Ptolemy Soter, $00 B.c. It was not until the 
16th century, however, that an observatory 
adequately equipped for astronomical investi- 
gations was built. This was at Cassel, Tycho 
Brahe’s observatory at Uranienburg was 
erected in 1576. The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich was completed in 1675. Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California has had a 
100-in. reflector telescope working since 1917 
but Mount Palomar Observatory, also in 
California, has a 200-in. refiector—the largest 
in the world, completed in 1949—which can 
reveal remote galaxies out to a limiting distance 
of 500 million light years. It is known as the 
Hale telescope in memory of Dr. George Ellery 
Hale, the founder of the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory. A 100-in. telescope, the Isaac 
Newton, is to be installed at the new Greenwich 
Royal Observatory at Hurstmonceux Castle. 
A number of observatories are devoted to 
meteorological and geophysical work, the 
most important in the British Isles being 
those at Eskdalemuir (Dumfries), Kew, Lerwick, 
and Valencia (Eire). (See also Telescopes.) 

Obsidian, a form of volcanic rock of vitreous struc- 
ture, and usually a silicate of aluminium, lime, 
magnesium, etc. Produced when acid lavas 
are rapidly congealed, it is usually black and 
fractures like pitch. 

Ocarina, a simple kind of musical instrument 
usually made of terra-cotta. The whistle 
mouthpiece is at right angles to the bulbous 
body, in which are a number of finger-holes. 
The tone resembles that of a mellow flageolet. 

Occultation, in astronomy, refers to the conceal- 
ment of a celestial body by the passing before it 
of some other heavenly body. The most fre- 


quent occultation is that of a fixed star by the — 


moon. 
Occultism, originally the practice or study of the 
occult or secret sciences, including alchemy, 
astrology, magic, necromancy, etc.; but in 
recent times referring also to theosophy, 
spiritualism, palmistry, and so forth. 4 
cean comprises the great body of water which 
covers five-eighths of the surface of the earth, 
and has an average depth of two miles. The 
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polis, centre of the sun-cult, by Tuthmosis II 


importance of the great ocean currents is that 
_ they constitute one of the means whereby heat 

is transferred from lower to higher latitudes. 
Ocelot, usually called the leopard eat, is found in 

S. America. It is about 4 ft. in length, in- 
Do = and of a grey or tawny colour and 
_ Ochres, the name of a number of natural earths 

impregnated with mineral colourings, chiefly 
silica and alumina. They include iron ochre, 
yellow ochre, and plumbic ochre, being respec- 
tively oxides of iron and lead. Ochres are 
largely used in the making 


a of paints. 
in geometry, is a plane of eight angles 
and eight sides, and is a regular octagon when 
all the sides and angles are equal. 
Octahedron, in geometry, consists of a solid figure 
bounded by eight triangular faces. 
4 ae poste, the index of the knock-rating of 
*~+ pe le 
Octarch, the kings of the English heptarchy, Hen- 
gist (455) being the first, and Egbert (800) the 


dotas in architecture, is a term applied to an 
eight-columned portico such as that of the Par- 
_ thenon of Rome. 
ich, meaning a collection of eight books, is a 
term generally applied to the first eight books of 
the Old Testament. 
Octave, an interval of an eighth (see Interval). 
The interval between one note and the same 
_ note pitched higher. A pure note is an air 
_ . vibration of fixed frequency. Middle C is thus 
_ 256 vibrations per second. The note an octave 
above middle C is exactiy twice this frequency, 
. «.., 512 vibrations per second. 
@ musical composition for eight voices or 
_. instruments. 
* October, the 10th month, but the 8th in the old 
. Roman calendar. It was held sacred to Mars. 
- Octopus, a genus of marine molluscs with eight 
tentacles that bear suckers. 
- Qctrois are special taxes levied on articles of food 
before entering a city. They have been 
established in France from early times, and stiil 
- exist, though at various periods they have been 
suspended. 
Odes were originally extempore compositions sung 
in honour of the gods by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. They were divided into three sec- 
tions: strophe, antistrophe, and epode. Ail 
the most famous ancient odes—of_ Anacreon, 
Pindar, Horace—were composed before the 
Christian era. Among the best-known English 
odes are those of Milton, Dryden, Collins, Gray, 
Wordsworth, and Keats. 
- Odeum, asmall theatre for the recitation of musical 
compositions, generally contiguous to a larger 
public theatre; thus the odeum of Athens in 
- @jassic days adjoined the theatre of Bacchus. 
) Odontograph, an instrument enabling engineers to 
derive the shape of gear-wheel teeth. 
1 Odour of Sanctity, a phrase which originally 
expressed the belief that the corpse of a holy 
person emitted a sweet odour, while that of an 
unbaptised person gave forth an evil odour; the 
term is now employed figuratively of the repu- 
tation. 
Odyssey, Homer’s famous epic poem setting forth 
the incidents of the wanderings of Ulysses on 
his way back to Ithaca after the Siege of 


Troy. 
Ecumenical Council, a 


general council of the 


‘Christian Church summoned when important 
questions of Church doctrine and polity are to 
be decided. 
dominantly 


The early councils were pre- 
convoked by the 
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Gil-de-Beui, 
re) 
or domes of buildings, d adm 
of light, esigned for the ission 


Ogham, an ancient style of Irish or Celtic writing 
not used later than the 9th or 10th century. 
Law, the passing of which was secured 

by the two Tribunes Ogulnius, 300 B.c., had the 

_ effect of increasing the number of the Pontiffs 
and Augurs, and conceded eligibility for those 


Offices to Plebeians. 
under King Ogyges, the 


Deluge, occurred 
first king of Thebes. It was a great flood by _ 


which Zeus was sup to haye..tried= to 
destroy mankind. oe 

Ohm’s Law, wae-propounded by Dr. G. 8. Ohm 
in 1827 and. now usually expressed in the 
equation: voltage = current (in amps.) x re- 
sistance (in ohms). The ohm is the practical 
unit of electrical resistance. 

botanical name for a fungus, a species 
of which is found on the grape-vine, causing 
what is known as the “‘ vine disease.” 

Oil Cake is used as food for cattle. It is made 
from linseed, rape, and cottonseed, after the oils 
have been extracted, and is very fattening. 

Oil Gas, a combustible. gas obtained by the de- 
composition of oil, yielding a brilliant light, and 
largely employed for illuminating purposes. 

Olbers’ Comet was discovered in 1815 by Olbers 
the German astronomer. Olbers also discovered 
the asteroids Pallas and Vesta (1802-07). 

ld Red Sandstone, a synonym for the Devonian 
system (vide). ‘ 

Olefines, a series of hydrocarbons, in which the 
hydrogen atoms are double the number of those 
of carbon. The first member of the series is 
ethylene. 

Oleic Acid, an important fatty acid present in 
lard and olive- and cotton-seed oils. Used in 
soap-making. Olein is the ester formed by the 
reaction of oleic acid and glycerine. 

Oleographs, the name given to reproductions o: 
paintings in oils, the colours of the origina 
being more or less faithfully copied. The 
process is one that closely resembles chromo- 
lithography. 

Oleometer, an instrument for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of oil. (See Hydrometer.) 

Oléron Laws or Judgments, were a code of mari- 
time laws, introduced into England in the 
reign of Richard I. in the 12th century. Oléron 
is an island off the west coast of France, opposite 
the mouth of the Charente. 

Olibanum, a resinous gum obtained from trees 
grown in Somaliland and India. 

Olive. This small tree, whose fruit yields olive oil, 
is a native of the eastern Mediterranean 
countries, but has been introduced into cultiva- 
tion elsewhere. Its oil is used for cooking, in 
packing sardines, and in soap making; the 
green unripe fruit is pickled for table oliveg. 

Olivenite, a mineral of an olive-green colour. 
Scientifically it is an arsenate of copper. 

Olivine, a chrysolite, is a mineral of a pale green 
colour, found in voleanic rocks and meteorites. 
It is essentially a double silicate of iron and 
magnesium. 

Olla Podrida, a sort of Spanish “ haggis,” com- 
pester in a stew a number of meats and vege- 
tables. a 

Olympiads were periods of four years which 
elapsed between each celebration of the Olympic 
games, instituted in honour of Zeus by the 
Greeks, and held at Olympus in the Pelopon- 
nesus. These festivals included competitions 
in literature, art, drama, rhetoric, music, and 
gymnastics, and they were continued, with 
intervals, from 776 B.c. to A.D. 394. Athletic 
revivals have taken place at Athens 1896, 
Paris 1900, St. Louis 1904, London 1908, 
Stockholm 1912, Antwerp 1920, Paris 1924, 
Amsterdam .1928, Los Angeles 1932, Berlin 
1936, and London 1948. They will be held at 
Helsinki in 1952 and Melbourne in 1956. (See 
p. 916 for “Olympic Results, 1948.””) 

Omega, the last letter of the Greek alphabet, and 
widely adopted in literature in its figurative 
sense as indicating the end of anything. 

Omens are auguries or presentiments of some 
coming event, usually something evil. In 
olden times omens, portents, and signs were 
seriously regarded, and among the Greeks and 
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‘Romans emanated chiefly from the priests or, libretti, are works of high merit. Several 
: cn an who were supposed to be the recipients French operas of this period aD - 
of the warnings of the gods. popularity: Gounod’s Faust (1859), Bizet t's 
Omnimeter, an invention for superseding chain Carmen (1875), Massenet’s Manon (1884), 
measuring and combining the theodolite and| Saint-Saéns Samson et Dalila (1877). In aly : 
level. It was introduced in 1869, and isthe in-| Mascagni achieved startling wenn a oe 
_ vention of a German engineer named Eckhold. Cavalleria Rusticana. This was | _ 7 
Onager, the wild ass of Central Asia. almost immediately by Leoncavallo’s A + oh 
Onus Probandi, a legal term signifying that the liacci and the two are now inseparable. Of the — 
onus of proof rests on the party of the side| operas produced in the 20th century, the most 
indicated. This obligation of proof generally | popular have been Puccini’s La Bohéme, Tosca, 
devolves upon the supporters of an affirmative.} Madam Butterfly, Richard Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
Onyx, a kind of silica built up of different-coloured | _ kavalier and Benjamin Britten's Peter Grimes. 
layers, which are parallel] and straight (not | Ophicleide, a brass instrument invented in the 
curved as in agate). 19th century. Mendelssohn and Berlioz wrote 
Oolite, a geological term set the onees faq ae Aer Sonnac the instrument. 
limestones existing thro a long h oO} len ow n . ~: : 
country extending from Yorkshire to Dorset-| Ophidia, the sub-order of reptiles comprising the 
shire. It abounds in fossils of molluscs and snakes. 


reptiles. The term “ oolite”’ derives from the | Ophiuroid, an ophiuroid or brittle-star is a mem-_ 
fact that these rocks are made of egg-shaped ber of the Ophiuroidea, a class of echinoderms 
particles of calcium carbonate. with slender arms. 


Opal is a mineral consisting of hydrated silica. | Ophthalmoscope, an instrument invented in 1851 
It occurs in numerous —— oni pte ag by Helmholtz for examining the interior of the 
ranging from white to brown and _ green. eye. , 
Some opals have a vitreous lustre and trans- | Opium was known to the ancients, and used by 
parency which constitute what is called “opales- them as a medicine, It is obtained from the 
cence.” Opals are in great favour for jewellery ; white poppy, the unripe “ head ” or seed capsule — 
the best come from Hungary and Australia. of that flower yielding a juice which when dried 

Opera derives, like Drama, from the religious | becomes the opium of commerce. The poppy 
plays of medieval times. These plays were is largely cultivated in India, Persia, Turkey, 
always accompanied by music, but, whereas Macedonia, and China for the sake of this juice, 

' Drama has relegated music to the entr’acte, which yields various alkaloids, such as morphine, — 
Opera has developed it to the point of being narcotine, thebane, etc. Laudanum is a tinc- 
the most important feature of the performance. ture of opium. The Chinese are great smokers 
‘The first true opera was produced at Florence of opium, and the habit is one difficult to 

- in 1597. It was written by Rinuccini and com- eradicate. : 
posed mainly by Peri and called La Dafne. | Opium War, a war (1839-42) between Great 
Rinuccini and Peri followed this in 1600 with Britain and China, due to the dissatisfaction of 
Euridice—the earliest opera of which we the former with the treatment of British 
haye a complete record. The first opera house subjects in China. The immediate cause was 
was opened in Venice by Caralli in 1637. the attempt of China to stop the importation of 

Cardinal Mazarin tried to introduce Italian opium. It was concluded by the treaty of Nan- 
opera into France, bringing in Caralli in 1660, king, which established the “treaty ports” of 
but the experiment was a failure. Native China. Hong Kong was ceded to Great Britain. — 
French opera began in 1672 under the patronage Opossum, marsupial mammals found in the more 
of Louis XIV. with Lulli’s Les Fétes de southerly of the United States, South America, 
vAmour et de Bacchus. In England musical and Australia. They are arboreal except for 
plays were being performed at this time, but the | _ the water-opossum, which eats fish. 
first real opera was Purcell’s Dido and Avneas Opportunist, a term which first came into use _ 
written in 1689. At this time Scarlatti was politically in France after the Franco-German — 
writing operas in Naples and shaping the War, and referred to a section of the Republican 


Italian opera into the form in which we know party of which Gambetta was the leader, who 
it to-day. Handel produced nearly forty held that the true political policy was not to 
operas in thirty years, his first being Rinaldo at 


force opinions upon the people but to wait until 
the Haymarket, London, in 1711. The comic circumstances favoured their advocacy. 
opera seems to have originated in Naples. The | Optics, the science which investigates the nature ; 
first English comic opera, the Beggar’s Opera| and properties of light and the phenomena of — 
by Gay, was given in London in 1727. Mozart, colour. Ptolemy wrote a treatise on optics 120 — 
after producing his magnificent Idomeneo at the B.C., and burning lenses were known to the ~ 
age of 25, wrote a succession of comic operas : ancient Greeks. Spectacles were invented in _ 
Seraglio (1782), Figaro (1786), Don Giovanni| the 13th century, and the camera obscura in the — 
(1788), Cosi fan tutie (1790). “These laid the 16th century. Telescopes were not known until _ 
foundations for all future comic opera. The about 1571, and the microscope not before 1620. _ 
Magic Flute (1791) was the first of what might Optimism, the theory that everything happens for 
be called “opera for the people,” Beethoven the best, has been propounded by many fathers _ 
made a single excursion into opera: Fidelio of the Church and philosophers from Plato to 4 
ates aE is best Lee bida for The Barber | 
of Seville + ® comic opera, although his tophone, i ier 
Terai dean mate with a serious opera Ont Aine, lnianrtusercomen sheen eee meee | 
‘ancredi . € operas of Bellini are read ordinary letterpress. ‘This dispenses with — 
rarely performed outside Italy, but these had Braille (eae By Theehe of this ay eee in 
considerable influence on the work of ,Chopin | which the light-sensitive element selenium plays 
and Liszt. Bellini 8 successor Donizetti is best, the important part, the letters are transposed _ 
known for his comic operas Don Pasquale and| into sounds, the alphabet of which the blind — 
L’ Hilisir d’ Amore. This period in French opera | reader soon learns, and the positions and | 
is best represented by Auber’s Fra Diavolo. of the instrument can be regulated by him 
German opera, slow to take root, developed at | Opus, a single work of serious music. 
this time through Weber and Meyerbeer to serious composers list the 
Wasner, whose first important opera, Rienzi, e.g., Opus 1, Opus 2, ete. 
was performed in 1842, The complete Ring| included in a single opus they are 
sree ret eres ee ae el Waeg- follows: Opus 1, No. 1, 
ast opera, Parsifal, in 5 @ most | Oracles were in ancient ti be = 
successful exponent of comic opera at this words spoken by the pode ante penalty 
time was Offenbach, although Strauss in Vienna tom on important occasions to consult them 
Paes hype te poe ba Pepa tat Lae Rg en the future. The Greeks had the Oracles 
i rwent a of Ze’ Dod i 
revival with the adyent of Verdi, Of his| the Romane soum and Apollo at Delphi, while 
earlier operas, Rigoletto (1851), Il Trovatore Fortune, and others, 
(1853) and La Traviata (1853) alone have | Orange, a fruit. growing in 
retained their popularity. Aida (1871) is. a climates and in universal de grow! 
more mature work, while Otello (1887), and] on an evergreen tree that attains 4 height of 
alstaff (1898), for which Boito wrote the about 20ft.at maturity, =” 
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weighs about 150 Me se — 
Oratorians were an ler priests founded b 

St. Philip Neri, about 1564, and received their 

name from the Ora 


ives in the 17th century, and in 
Engiand the Oratory at Brompton founded by 
ta Faber (d. 1863), commemorates the earlier 

er. 

Oratorio, a sacred work for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra. The word applies to a special 
composition and not to a musical setting for 
@ normal part of the church service. 

Orbit indicates the course of a planet round the 
sun, All the planetary orbits are elliptical. 

& group of instruments and instru- 
mentalists whose playing is under the direction 
of a conductor. The composition of a typical 
symphony orchestra is as follows: Strives: 
ist Violin (16), 2nd Violin (16), Viola (12), 
Violoncello (12), Double Bass (8). Woop-Wixp: 
Flute (3-4), Piccolo (1), Oboe (3), Cor Angla’s 
(1), Bass Oboe (1), Clarinet (3), Bass Clarinet (1), 
Bassoon (3), Contra-bassoon (1). Brass: 
Horn (6), Trumpet (5), Trombone (3-4), Tuba 

- (2). Percussion: Timpani (3-6), Side Drum 
(1), Bass Drum (1), Cymbals (1), Harp (2). 

Ordeals, or Trials by Ordeal, were known in Eng- 
land in the time of the Saxons, and existed down 
to 1218, when they were abolished. The ordeals 
were usually of fire, water, or poison. The 
aceused would be set to handle red-hot iron, be 
east into water, or made to partake of poison, 
and unless he could withstand these tests he was 
condemned as guilty. 

Orders, Holy, in the Roman Catholic Church are 
of seven kinds, extending from door-keepers, 
exorcists, readers, and acolytes, in the minor 
class, to deacons, priests, and bishops of major 
rank; while in the Anglican Churches there are 
only three—deacons, priests, and bishops. 

Orders in Council are issued by the sovereign on 
the advice of a few selected members of the 
Privy Council. They must not seriously alter 
the law of the land. Another class of Orders in 
Council are issued by authority of an Act of 
Fe pi for the carrying out of its pro- 

ions. 

Ordination, the ceremony of installing ministers or 
clergymen in clerical offices, has existed from the 
earliest times. In the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Churches the rites of Ordination are 
performed by bishops; among Nonconformists 
the power of ordination rests with the governing 
bodies of the different Churches. 

ce Office was an old Government depart- 
ment entrusted with the supply of weapons and 
materials of war from the time of the archers to 
the days of guns and explosives. After the 
Crimean campaign, when the administration of 
the Ordnance Board was shown to be very 
defective, the office was abolished, and its duties 

- _-yested in the War Minister. 

Ordnance Survey, an authorised survey of Great 
Britain entrusted to a special body of Royal 
Engineers and civilian experts, by whom maps 
and charts are from time to time produced, 
showing the full details of the geographical, 
geological, and industrial condition of the 
country. The scale adopted for counties is 
6 in. to 1 mile, and 1 in, to 1 mile for the 
general map of the kingdom. The Ordnance 
Survey sioner meen now comes under the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Ordonnances were special laws enacted by the 
French kings prior to 1789. _They were issued 
in the name of the king, and had the effect of 
Acts of Parliament. It was the revival of 
Co han erent? Charles X. that led to the 
Revolution of 1830. 4 

Ores are minerals which are mined for their content 

. . of metallic compounds, 

’ Organ is 3 musical wind instrument of ancient 
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origin whose tones are produced by the vibra- 
tions of air in pipes of varying length. Basic- 
ally, an organ consists of a number of pipes 
grouped in rows or ranks according to their 
special tone-character. The air is fed by 
bellows or, in modern organs, by a rotary fan, 
electrically driven. h rank is controlled 
by_a slider, and the knob that controls the 
slider is called a stop. The organist pulls out 
the stops to give the tones he wants, the other 
pipes being kept out of action by the slider. 
When a particular note on the keyboard is 
depressed the player may hear, by pulling out 
the appropriate stop, not only the normal 
pitch but the note in several octaves. A stop 
of which the notes are of normal pitch is called 
an 8-foot stop, a 16-foot stop would give an 
octave lower, a 4-foot stop an octave higher, and 
a 2-foot stop two octaves higher. The d 
kerboard is called a manual, and the foot 
keyboard the pedal board. The basic tone of an 
organ is its diapason tone, and is normally of 
8-foot length and pitch. Most large organs have 
four manual keyboards and one pedal board. 
The most important manual is the great organ 
which comprises the majority of basic’ stops. 
The next in importance is the swell organ, so 
ealled because the pipes are enclosed in a box 
fitted with movable shutters operated by a- 
swell-pedal. The effect provides a controlled 
crescendo or diminuendo. The tone of a 
typical English swell has a reedy character. 
The third manual controls the choir organ— 
a collection of stops suitable for vocal accom- 
paniment. The fourth manual controls the 
solo organ—a group of stops which, singly or in 
combination, may provide a. solo melody 
which the remainder of the organ accompanies. 
The pedal keyboard controls most of the bass 
stops. In some very large organs there is a 
fifth manual controlling the echoorgan. Thisis 
a small group of stops usually set high in the 
roof of the building to give the effect of distant 
music. Most church organs have two or three 
manuals. Modern cinema organs may have 
some normal stops but rely chietly on a number 
of effects unknown to the straight orzan. 

Orgies were originally secret celebrations in 
honour of Bacchus, and noted for the wild 
licence displayed by the celebrants. 

Orguinette, a musical instrument composed of 
reeds which are played upon by a bellows, A 
strip of paper passes over the holes of the reeds, 
moved by a crank, and the paper is cut into 
holes to represent the required sounds. As the 
rollers turn the bellows the melody is “ ground 


out. 

Oriel College, Oxford, derives its name from a 
building called “‘l’Oriole”’ which stood on its 
site; was founded by Archdeacon Adam de 
Brome in 1326. 

Oriel Window is a window projected from the front 
of a building, and may be rectangular, triangu- 
lar, or pentagonal, The ordinary bay window 
and bow window are varieties of Oriel. When 
an Oriel window does not reach to the ground it 
poor and rests upon moulded sills supported by 
corbels. 

Orifiamme, the name of the original banner of the 
abbey of St. Denis, and adopted by Louis VI. 
as his standard. It remained the national 
emblem of France for three centuries. The 
flag was of red silk, the outer edge being cut in 
the form of flames. 

Origenists, a sect of religionists who were followers 
of Origen, who lived in the 3rd century. They 
believed that men’s souls were created before 
their bodies, that the celestial bodies had souls, 
and that Christ was the Son of God only by 
adoption and grace. The Council of Constanti- 
nople in 553 condemned Origen’s doctrines. 

Sin, according to Christian doctrine the 
corruption that is born with us, a8 & result of 
Adam’s fall. f 

“ Origin of Species ”? (1859), the title of Darwin’s 
famous work—by many considered to be the 
most important book of the 19th century. 

Orioles. Brightly coloured birds considered by 
some authorities to be related to the starlings. 
The golden oriole, which has orange-yellow 
plumage, and black wings and tails, is perhaps 
the most beautiful. It visits Britain and has 
been known to nest here. 
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Orion, a famous constellation of the heavens, com- 


prising nearly a hundred stars, all visible to the | _ 


nakedeye. It contains three stars of the second 
gies ae - a line, and these are called 
“ Orion’s Belt.” 

“Orlando Furioso,’”’ the title of Ariosto’s 16th- 
century epic poem, describing the doughty deeds 
of mpage so other knights of the Charle- 
magne period. 

Orleanists, members and supporters of the House 
of Orleans SU ise vel of which King Louis 
Philippe was a member. 

Ormulum, a version of the Gospels and Acts made 
by Orm, an ecclesiastic of the 12th century. It 
is metrical and exists in manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library. 4 

Ormuzd, the spirit of good according to the Zoroas- 
trian religion, represented as eternally warring 
against evil and personating purity of life. 

Ornithology, the branch of Zoology which treats 
of the structure and habits of birds. 

Ornithorhynchus. (See Duck-bill.) 

Orphrey, the name of an ornamental border of gold 
and silver embroidered on ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. 

Orpiment, arsenic sulphide, a mineral yielding the 
colour known as “ king’s yellow.” 

Orrery, an instrument used in the 18th and early 
19th centuries which showed the motions of the 
planets round the sun and the satellites round 
their primaries. The first orrery made was 
named after Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery. 

Orris Root, the dried root or stem of a species of 
iris cultivated in Italy. Used in perfumery 
and dry toilet preparations. 

Orthoptera. The large order of insects including 
grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, mantises, stick 
insects, cockroaches, etc. These insects have 
biting mouth parts, and wings, if present, are 
in two pairs, the front pair being thickened to 
protect the membranous hind wings which are 
folded under the front ones when at rest. 

Orthotomus, a dainty little bird of the warbler 
kind, including the tailor-birds. They inhabit 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, and have a dozen 
species, 

Osborne House, near Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. 
Queen Victoria's favourite winter residence, and 
where she died. It is used as a convalescent 
home for naval and military officers since 
Edward VII. gave it to the nation. 

Oscar, the name of the statuette awarded by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
in Hollywood for the best actor or actress of 
the year, the best screen play or motion-picture 
story, etc. 

Osella or Osela, a medal yearly struck and distri- 
buted by the Doges of Venice from early in the 
16th century to the close of the Republic. 
was of gold or silver and was a substitute for a 
present of wild fow! formerly sent to each of the 
= families of the Republic on New Year's 

ay. 

Osier, a species of willow growing in damp soils 
and yielding branches utilised in basket-making. 

» & very hard, bluish-white metal of the 
platinum group and one of the heaviest of known 
metals. It is obtained from certain sands of 
South America, California, Australia, and 
Russia, The alloy of osmium and iridium 
(osmiridium) provides long-wearing tips for gold 
fountain-pen nibs. 

Osmosis, the term applied to the diffusion of 
8 solvent through a semi-permeable membrane 
from a solution containing a low concentration 
of solute to one with a high concentration of 
solute, The entry of water into the roots of 
plants depends on osmosis. 

Osprey, a bird of prey widely distributed over all 
northern latitudes and a common visitor to the 
lakes of Scotland, where it used to build and 
breed. It is commonly known as the fish- 
hawk, and feeds almost entirely on fish. 

Ostracism, a method of proscription adopted by 
the _ ancient Greeks, whereby sentences of 
banishment for ten years were voted. The 
names of objectionable persons were written on 
small fragments of pottery and collected in an 
urn. Ostracism did not take effect unless 
10,000 votes were recorded. It was intended 
to remove anyone who threatened the body 
Dolitic. The ostracised person was not regarded 
as a criminal and, on his return, resumed 
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Ostrich, large African birds which inhabit the 


sandy plains, and highly valued for the rich 
feathers grown on their wings and tail. The 


neck and legs are naked. The wings are useless 


in flight, but. the birds have a fleetness of foot 


exceeding that of the swiftest horse. An 
ostrich’s egg weighs 3 Ib. ‘ 

Otary, any seal which has external ears (as 
opposed to the true seals which lack them.) 
The eared seals make up the family Otariide, 
which includes the Sea-Lion and the Fur-seal of 
the N. Pacific. 

Otter, an aquatic carnivorous mammal widely 
distributed over Europe, and at one time very 
common in England and Wales. Otter hunting, 
indeed, is still a country sport in some districts, 
and a breed of dogs called otter-hounds is kept 
for the purpose. The otter averages about 


2 ft. in length, exclusive of tail, has web-feet, j 


and is a very expert swimmer. 

Oubliette, secret dungeon with an opening only 
at the top, as was found in the old baronial 
castles of the Middle Ages. 

Ounce, a carnivorous member of the cat family, 
spotted like a leopard and having a long bushy 
tail. Itis only found at high altitudes on the 


‘ION | 
possession of his property, while his civic status — 
unimpaired. 


Himalayas, and is often called the “snow — 


leopard.” 

Outcrop. Where a seam of rock appears at the 
surface of the ground, there is an outcrop of the 
particular rock. _Outcrop coal is surface coal; 
the mining of such coal is called open-cast 
mining. 

Outlawry, the process of putting a person out of 
the protection of the law. It existed early in 
England and was the punishment of those who 
could not pay the “‘ were” or blood-money to 
the relatives of the deceased. It was finally 
abolished in civil proceedings in 1879, while it 
has gradually become obsolete in criminal 
proceedings, 

Ouzel, a term applied to certain species of the 
thrush family. The ring-ouzel and water- 
ouzel both occur in Britain. 

Ovation was a triumph which the Romans accord- 
ed to their generals on their return after victory. 

Overture, introductory piece to an opera or 
oratorio, often including the main themes to 
be elaborated later. Many so-called overtures 
have been composed as separate concert pieces. 

Oviparous, a zoological term referring to such 
mammals, birds, reptiles, 
forth ria to be hatched outside the body of the 
parent, 

Ovipositor, the organ by means of which the 
females of certain arthropods deposit their eggs. 

Ovoviviparous, a zoological term applied to such 
animals as produce eggs which are hatched in 
the body of the parent; an example is the 
viper. 

Owens College, Manchester, was founded by 
means of a bequest of £100,000 by John Owens, 
a Manchester merchant, who died in 1846. The 
college began in 1851, and formed the nucleus 
for the Victoria University of Manchester, 
established in 1880. 

Owls, raptorial nocturnal birds distributed over 
the greater part of the world. Eleven species 
exist in Britain, including the barn-owl, the 
long-eared owl, and the short-eared owl. Owls 
have large heads and round piercing eyes em- 
bedded in rings of feathers, They are voracious 
feeders and live on the smaller mammals, birds, 
insects, and fish. 

Ox, the popular name of the mammals included 
in the genus Bos. They are hollow-horned 
ruminants and hoofed quadrupeds, and include 
the various classes of domestic cattle as well as 
the different wild species. The adult male is 
called a bull, the female a cow, and the young a 
calf. The best-known breeds of domesticated 
cattle are the Durham or Shorthorn, the 
the Jersey, Ayrshire, Suffolk, and Hereford, 

Oxalic Acid, an organic acid obtained from 
numerous plants, such as sorrel and rhubarb, 
and produced artificially for commercial pur- 
poses from sawdust, treated with caustic potash 
or caustic soda. It combines with metals to 
form oxalates, 

Oxford Clay, a geological formation consisting of a 
bed of blue clay hundreds of feet thick, and 
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forming the lower portion of the Middle Oolite , long s 
yllable and three short, th 

— = the Jurassic. It makes good bricks. the long syllable being tere pros 

Oxfo. niversity. The first Pagans are heathens or idolaters, people who do 
not worship God. The word is from Latin, 
paganus, a countryman, an uncultivated person, 
@ savage. In the Middle Ages the term was 
used largely to describe Mohammedans (Moors, 
Saracens, etc.). 

Pagoda, the name given in China, India, and other 
Asiatic countries to a high pyramidal tower, 
usually, but not necessarily, connected with a 


temple. 

Paleontology, the science which is devoted to the 
investigation of fossils, animal and vegetable. 
The achievements attained in this science by the 
many distinguished men who have followed it 
have been of the most valuable kind, establish- 
ing with astonishing accuracy the orders of 
animal existence belonging to the various pre- 
historic periods. Some 50,000 extinct species of 
animals and plants have been made known 
through the researches of paleontology. 

Palzotherium, a genus of extinct tapir-like 
animals of large size, discovered in the Paris 
basin and elsewhere, of the Upper Hocene Age. 

Paleozoic, a geological term indicating the most 
ancient division of the strata formation of the 
earth’s crust. To this division belong the 
Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian Periods (though 
some authorities include the last-named in the 
Mesozoic). 

an East Indian covered vehicle fastened 
to a pole and carried on the shoulders of four or 
six natives, now falling into disuse because of 
improved methods of conveyance, 

Palatinate, a term formerly applied to two German 
electorates or provinces, the Upper and Lower 
Palatinates. They are now provinces of 
Bavaria. 

Pale, the name given to the part of Ireland 
colonised by the English and comprising por- 
tions of the counties of Louth, Dublin, Meath, 
and Kildare. ‘The Anglo-Saxon rulers were 
styled “ Lords of the Pale.” 

Palimpsests are ancient MSS. or parchments which 
have been partly effaced and used for fresh 
writings. Many valuable MSS. were thus lost, 
but sometimes the second writing has been 
washed out, enabling the original writings to 
be deciphered. Among such restorations are a 
dialogue of Cicero’s, @ portion of a book of 
Livy, etc. 

Pallium, a vestmental ornamentation of white 
wool presented by the Pope to archbishops on 
their appointment, and the sign of Papal con- 
firmation. 

Pall Mall, the name of a celebrated West London 
thoroughfare, called after a French ball game 
played thereabout in the early part of the 17th 
century, and now obsolete. 

Palm, a large straight-trunked plant or tree 
common to tropical countries, and usually fruit- 
yielding, such as dates, coconuts, etc. Many 
commodities useful to man are obtained from 
plants of the Palm family (Palmacee). 

Palmistry, the art of reading a person’s destiny by 
the lines on the palm of the hand, 

Palmitie Acid is present in spermaceti, and most 


New College (1379), Oriel (1326), Pembroke 
(1624), Queen’s (1340), St. John’s © (1555), 
Trinity (1554), Wadham (1610), Worcester 
(1714), St. Edmund’s Hall (1265), as well as 
private Halls, Keble (1871), St. Peter's (1947), 
St. Catherine’s Society. The women’s colleges 
are :—Lady Margaret Hall (1878), Somerville 
(1879), St. Hugh’s (1886), St. Hilda’s (1893) and 
St. Anne’s Society. 
Oxybaphon, an ancient Greek vase with a wide 
mouth and handle on each side. 
is the most abundant of all elements. In 
combination, this gaseous element forms about 
46 per cent. of the earth's crust ; one-fifth of the 
atmosphere, eight-ninths by weight of all water. 
Dr. Priestley in 1774 was the first to separate it 
from red oxide of mercury. It is colourless, 
tasteless, and odourless, and forms the chief life- 
supporting element of animal and vegetable 


Supreme Courts, empowering them to hear and 
determine charges of treasons, felonies, and mis- 
demeanours in the counties to which they are 
proceeding. Courts of Assize are known as 
Courts of Oyer and Terminer. 

Oyez ! a phrase used by the ushers of Courts of 
Justice to proclaim silence. It is the Norman- 


other molluscs. 

Ozone, a modified form of oxygen, containing 
three atoms of — per molecule instead of 
two. Itis prepared by passing oxygen through 
a silent electric discharge. When present in 
air to the extent of 1 part in 4 million parts 
of air it kills bacteria, and has been used for 
this purpose in ventilating systems, ¢.g., that 
of underground railways. It is present in 
extremely small quantities in the lower atmo- 
sphere but is comparatively plentiful at heights 
of about 20 miles. As ozone absorbs ultra- 
violet light of certain wavelengths spectro- 
scopic methods, involving the analysis of sun- 
light, are chiefly used in ozone determinations. 
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Paca, a genus of large rodents found in Central 
and South America, and resembling the guinea- 
pig. It is of nocturnal habits, has a streaked 
and spotted fur, and lives on fruits and plants. 

Pacific Ocean has only been known to Europeans 
since 1513, and the first English navigator to 
cross the Pacific was Drake in 1577. Incertain 
parts it is more than 5 miles in depth; over its 
surface are innumerable islands. (See “‘ Gazet- 


Palm Sunday, the Sunday before Easter, upou 
which occasion it is customary to carry palms to 
the churches in some countries, in commemora- 
tion of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem for the 
Feast of the Passover, when the people went 
forth to greet Him with palm branches. 

Palolo Worm, a marine worm which swarms in 
huge numbers at certain fixed times of the year 
off Samoa and neighbouring islands, where the 
natives collect it in nets and use it as food. 

Panama Canal. In 1904 the United States signed 
a treaty with Panama (which had previously 
seceded from Colombia) by which rights of 
sovereignty over a strip of land ten miles in 
width, extending across the isthmus, were ceded 
to the U.S. The canal connects the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, is just over fifty miles long 
(with sea approaches), ‘and the width of channel 
varies from 300 to 1,000 ft. at bottom. Transit 
from sea to sea occupies about eight hours. 


teer.””) F 
Peean, the song of praise or triumph sung by the 
Greeks on the occasion of great celebrations. 
Peon, a foot, in ancient prosody, consisting of one 
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_ True Panda, resembling a large domestic cat, 
which lives in the eastern Himalayas and 8.W. 

* China, and the Giant Panda, which is more like 
a bear in appearance and inhabits the mountains 
of western China. Both frequent the dense 

- bamboo forests of these regions. } 

Pandean Pipes, supposed to have been invented or 

. played upon by the god Pan, consist of seven 
reeds tuned to scale and blown into by breath 
from the lips of the performer. 


Pandex or Pandects, a summary of the Roman civil 


law, prepared by order of the Emperor Justinian 
in the 6th century a.D., (530-33). 

Pangolin, the scientific name of the “ scaly ant- 
eater,” a member of the armadillo family, found 
in Africa and Southern Asia, It has an exten- 
sive tongue, covered with glutinous matter, 
which it uses in catching ants, its chief food. 
When once caught on the tongue, the insects 
cannot escape. When attacked, the pangolin 
rolls itself into a ball, and its scales assume the 
form of sharp spikes, Z 

Panorama, a name given to almost any series of 

- continuous scene pictures exhibited, but strictly 
pertaining to such scenes when arranged round 
the inner walls of a circular building and viewed 
from the centre. Mr. Robert Barker, an 
Edinburgh artist, was the first to give a pan- 
oramic exhibition in 1788, and its success in- 
duced him in the following year to show a 
panorama in London. 

Panslavism, a movement to form a close cultural 
alliance amongst the various Slav peoples, 
first widely recognised in the 19th century. 

Pantagruel, the leading character in one of the 
satires of Rabelais, ‘ 

Pantheon, the famous temple in Rome, built about 
25 B.o, by Agrippa and consecrated to the gods, 
its splendid dome and portico making it one 
of the most interesting architectural monuments 
of ancient days. Since the 7th century it has 
been used as a Christian church. The Pantheon 

at Paris, built in 1764, is modelled upon it. 

Panther, a large carnivorous quadruped, akin to 
the leopard, native to India and other parts of 
Asia, and found also in Africa, 

Pantomimes were originally stage representations 
in which speech was not permitted, all the action 
being carried on by gesture and movement. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans favoured them. 

ter on pantomime became popular through- 
out Europe, and in the 18th century, with the 
harlequinade, was adopted as a form of theatri- 
cal Christmas entertainment in England. The 
most famous English pantomime clown of the 
early 19th century was Joseph Grimaldi. 

Papal Infallibility, a dogma which was finally 
promulgated by the Twentieth General Council 
in 1870. It states that the Pope, speaking ex 
‘cathedra, possesses infallibility for decisions on 
doctrines affecting faith or morals, in virtue of 
his supreme apostolic power. The strongest 
opposition to the doctrine existed among the 
followers of Déllinger in Germany. 

Paper has been known in one form or another 
from very early times. The papyrus reeds of 
the Nile swamps served the ancient Egyptians 
for sheets upon which to inscribe their records, 
The Chinese and Japanese, centuries later, 
were using something’ more akin to modern 
paper in substance, an Asiatic paper-muilberry, 
yielding a smooth fibrous material, being uti: 
lised. With the spread of learning in Western 
Europe the necessity of a readier medium made 
itself felt and paper began to be manufactured 
from pulped rags and other substances, The 
first known English paper-mill was Sele mill 
near Stevenage, built about 1490, which pro- 
duced the paper for an edition of Chaucer in 
1498. Other mills were set up under Blizabeth, 
using linen and cotton as raw material, Other 
papermaking staples were later introduced, such 
as surat, esparto grass, and wood-pulp, The 
chief raw material in the world paper industry 
is wood-pulp, the main exporters being the 
timber-growing countries of Canada, Sweden, 
and Finland, Canada is the world’s chief pro- 


added. Elegant and decorative objects are 
. a os meow et é. A ceramic papier- 
miichi very durable. : 
Papyrus, the earliest known paper made in Egypt 
ata very remote period from a large species of 
reed, Cyperus papyrus. This plant is to be 
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found all over tropical Africa, especially in the © 


“sudd ” region of the White Nile. 

Parachute, the umbrella-shaped safety device used 
in emergency by the crew and passengers of 
aircraft. The first parachute descent was 
made in 1797 by André Garnerin from a balloon. 
In 1947 three Russian parachutists beat the 
international record by jumping from the 
stratosphere at a height of over 8 miles. 

Paraclete (the Holy Ghost, or Comforter), the 
name used in the English translations of St. 
John’s Gospel, and adopted by Abelard to 
designate the convent in Champagne founded 
by him, and of which Heloise became the 


abbess, f 
Paradise, a Persian word used by the translators of 


the Old Testament to designate the Garden of 
Eden, and since meaning any place of happiness. 
arafiin was first obtained by distillation of coal, 
the process being discovered about 1830. About 
1848, Mr. James Young procured it from mineral 
oil, and Irish peat also yielded it, The main 
source of paraffin supply to-day is crude petro- 
leum. It is largely used in the manufacture of 
candles, for waterproofing, and numerous other 


purposes, 

Parcel Post was established in England in 1883 for 
inland parcels up to 7 Ib, in weight, the maxi- 
mum being raised to 15 Ib.in 1985. Thesystem 
has since been extended to practically all coun- 
tries of the world. The British Postal authori- 
ties carry about 250 million parcels annually. 

Parchment, made chiefly from the skins of animals, 
usually of goats and sheep, was employed in 
olden times before printing was invented and 
superseded papyrus as writing material. Vege- 
table parchment, invented by W. B. Gaine in 
1853, though not equal in strength and dura 
bility to skin parchment, is about five times 
stronger than ordinary paper. Vellum is 
parchment made from the skins of young 
calves or lambs. 

Parhelia is the term applied to the very peculiar 
phenomena known as “‘ mock-suns ” seen some- 
times in the higher Arctic regions. The sun 
is then attended by a number of halos crossing 
each other in various geometrical forms, and 
said to be due to the refraction of light caused 
by ice crystals in the upper air. 

Pariah, a word meaning “ social outcast” from 
the word Paraiyvan, a very low caste of Hindu, 
outside the pale of regular castes, and avoided 
as something unclean. ’ 

Paris University, also known as the Sorbonne, was 
founded in 1256 and is one of the greatest 
educational institutions of Hurope. 

Parliament, is the name given to the supreme 
legislature of the United Kingdom. It consists 
of the King (or Queen Regnant), the -Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the Commons. 
It meets in two houses: the House of Lords 
(the Upper or Second Chamber) and the House 
of Commons, _It derives from the Anglo-Saxon 
Witans (see Witan). The Statute of West- 
minster (1275) first uses “ parlement” of the 
Great Council in England. The word comes 
from the French “ parlement” meaning 
discourse. (See pp. 120-22.) 

Parliamentary Correspondents sit in the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons and describe 
its proceedings for newspapers either by 
impressions or a summary of the debate. 

Parquetry, the name of a style of flooring consisting 
of small rectangular wooden blocks laid down 
according to geometrical pattern. 

Parrot, the popular name of a widely distributed 

' family of tropical birds, including the African 
grey parrot, the green parrot of South America 
—both familiar cage’ pets in this country—and 
the various parrakeets, cockatoos, macaws, 
lories, etc. Many of these birds DOssess & Te- 
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astronomers for 
ces between stars. It is 
equivalent to about three and a quarter light- 


years. 
Parsees, descendants of the Zoroastrians, or Fire- 
worshippers of Persia, are now more numerous 
in India than in the land of the Shah. They are 
born traders, and many of them not only possess 
great wealth but are renowned for their charities. 


honey bee are parthenogenetic, and the pheno- 
menon is also common among aphids. 


Parthenon, the famous Temple of Minerva on the 


Acropolis at Athens, erected about 442 B.c. 
under the superintendence of Phidias, who there- 
in placed his renowned statue of the Greek god- 
dess. The Parthenon was 227 ft. long by 101 
ft. broad, and was in the pure Doric style. The 
ruins still existing are of considerable extent. 
The famous sculptured friezes, known as the 
Elgin Marbles, are now in the British Museum. 


Partridge, a well-known British game bird the 


shooting of which forms a considerable attrac- 
tion to sportsmen in the season, which opens on 
Sept. Ist. Two species are common in Britain. 
Passionists, a priestly order founded in the 18th 

century in Italy by St. Paul of the Cross (1694— 
In 1842 some Passionists established 


being at Highgate; the late Card: 
solemnly blessed this monastery at its institu- 
tion in 1876. 


Passover, the Jewish festival commemorating the 


departure from Egypt and the passing of the 
Angel of Death over the houses of the Israelites. 


Passport is an official document issued to a 


person by his own government, certifying to 
his citizenship and permitting him to travel 
abroad. Passports to British subjects are 
granted by the Foreign Office, authorise 
bearer to leave the country and guarantee 
him the state’s protection. Valid for 5 


years. 
. Pastel, a painting material mostly used for por- 


traits, composed mainly of pipeclay and colour- 


ing matter. 
Paten, the dish used for holding the consecrated 
bread in the Eucharistic service. 
Patricians, the aristocracy of ancient Rome. 
Paul’s Cathedral, St., is the third cathedral church 
to be built on the site. It was preceded by a 
Norman building which was practically des- 
troyed by the Great Fire in 1666. This 
followed a Saxon church which was burnt in 
1086. The present building was designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren. The foundation stone 
was laid in 1675 and the structure was com- 
pleted in 1710. It cost a little under £748,000. 
Its central feature is the dome, crowned by its 
cupola, and lantern with the golden ball and 
cross. It escaped serious damage during the 
air raids of the second world war, but many 
of the surrounding buildings were laid waste. 


' PAYE, a system of income tax collection (Pay 


As You Earn), introduced in 1944, whereby 
ynost wage earners have income tax deducted 
week by week from their wages. 


~ Peacock, a bird of large size and beautiful plumage, 


its characteristic features being a tail of brilliant 
“eyed” feathers, which it has the power of 
erecting and spreading out, the males possessing 
resplendent feathering to a much greater extent 
than the females. 


pean, a term in heraldry indicating one of the 


fars borne in coat armour, the ground of which 
is black, with ermine spots of gold. 

Peanut, Ground Nut or Monkey Nut. A member 
of the pea family native to 8. America, but now 
cultivated in many parts of the world. After 
pollination, the flower stalk bends down and 
buries the pod containing the peas (“ nuts”) in 
the ground. The oil from these “ nuts ” can be 
used for margarine manufacture. 

Pearl is produced by certain shelled molluscs, 
chiefly the oyster. ‘The inner surface of the 
shells of the pearl oyster yield “‘ mother-of- 
pearl,” and distinct pearls are believed to be 
morbid secretions, caused by some external 
irritation. Many fine pearls are found in the 
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actual body of the oyster. The Persian @ 
Ceylon, the north-west coast of Western he 
tralia, many Pacific islands, and the Gulf of 
Mexico are among the most productive pearl- 
grounds. In ancient times Britain was 
renowned for its pearl fisheries, the pearls being 
obtained from a species of fresh-water mussel. 
Western Australia has produced a 40-grain 
pearl, the finest the world hasseen. The largest 
pearl ever found was the “ Beresford-Hope 
Pearl,” which weighed 1,800 grains, over six 
times as much as the oyster that produced it. 

Peat, decayed vegetable matter found mostly in 
marshy positions, and common in Ireland and 
Scotland. Peat is coal in its first stage of de- 
velopment. It is burnt for fuel in many 
cottage homes, 

Peccary, an animal of the Ungulata order related 
to the Old World pigs but found only in America. 
There are two species: the collared peccary 
and the white-lipped peccary, the latter being a 
vicious and dangerous animal. 

Pedal. The pedal keyboard of an organ. (See 


Organ.) 

Peel Tower, the name applied to the numerous 
fortified towers or strongholds which are to be 
found along the Scottish Border. 

Peep o’ Day Boys, the Irish Protestant insurgents 
of 1784-95, so-called because they visited the 
houses of their antagonists at daybreak in 


search of arms. 

Pelagians were a sect of the 5th century, founded 
by a Briton named Pelagius, who was preaching 
in Rome circa 400. A bitter controversy was 
aroused over the Pelagian doctrine, which main- 
tained, among other things, that. the conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin did not go beyond him- 
self, and that the general resurrection of the dead 
was not due to the resurrection of Christ. 
Pelagianism was condemned by the councils of 
Jerusalem and Carthage. 

Pelasgians, legendary peoples of ancient Greece 
who were the first to invade the mainland; 
settled in northern Greece and moved south- 

Most prosperous in the 13th and 12th 
centuries B.C, 

Pelican, a genus of bird with long depressed bills. 
pouched underneath so that the bird can hold a 
number of fish in reserve for future consump~ 
- They have immense wings and webbed 

ee’ : : 

Pemmican, venison or other meat, sliced, dried, 
pounded and made into cakes, used by explorers. 
and others when out of reach of fresh meat. 

Penal Laws are such enactments as impose a 
ao for certain acts of omission or commis- 
sion. 

Penance, a punishment prescribed or voluntarily 
accepted as an atonement for a sin or offence. 
Public penance was largely exacted in olden 
times, and in the Roman Catholic Church to-day 
penance appointed to the sin is imposed at. 
confession. 

Penguin, a genus of large birds with small wings 
and webbed feet, existing in enormous numbers 
in the Southern Ocean and Antarctic Sea. They 
breed on the rocky coast, and in the season are to 
be seen in vast numbers standing erect over 
ryt eggs. They are facile swimmers, and live 
on c 

Penicillin, An antibiotic drug produced by the 
mould Penicillium notatum, and_ discovered 
by Sir Alexander Fleming in 1929. It has 
been described as the most effective chemo- 
therapeutic agent known. Bacteria which it 
kills include the staphylococci, streptococci, 
pneumococci, gonococci, meningococci. 

Peninsular War lasted from 1808 to 1814. Fought 
in Spain and Portugal (the Iberian peninsula) 
by the British, Spanish, and Portuguese forces, 
chiefly under Wellington, against the French. 
The latter were defeated. 

Penitentiaries are special prisons where convicts 
are confined and put through a course of train- 
ing intended to reform and make useful citizens 
of them. The term is now used to designate 
places where criminals serve sentences of penal 
servitude. 

Pentagon, government office in Washington (the 
largest in the world), housing many thousands 
of military and civilian workers in the War 
Department of the United States (Army, Navy, 
and Air Force). 
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and Deuteronomy. 


Pentatonic Scale, the scale of five notes prevalent | 


in Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, and some 
Negro music. Music based on the pentatonic 
scale fa eet ope rare to an ear 
- accustome e diatonic scale. 
Pentecost, in the Christian Church, the Whitsun- 
' tide festival in commemoration of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles during the 
feast of the Pentecost; to the Jews it is a time 
of solemn celebration—“ the feast of weeks,” 
celebrated on the 50th day, or seven weeks, after 
the Passover. 

“ Pepys’ Diary,’? by Samuel Pepys, was first 
published in 1825. The original MS. is depos- 
‘ited at Magdalene College, Cambridge. The 
“ Diary ” gives a picture of the social life of the 
period between Jan. Ist, 1660, and May 31st, 


1669. 
Perch, a well-known family of sea and fresh-water 
h, with dark striped sides. The common 
perch of British rivers and lakes falls an easy 
prey to the angler because of its voracity. 

Percussion Instruments, a collective term 
covering the instruments of an orchestra that 
give forth sound when struck, e.g., timpani, 
drums, cymbals, tambourine, triangle, glocken- 
spiel. In some modern orchestral works the 
pianoforte is used as a percussion instrument 
instead of in its usual role as a solo instrument. 

Perfumes are essences or odours obtained from 
floral and other substances. The chief flower 
perfumes are those obtained from rose, jasmine, 
orange flower, violet, and acacia. Heliotrope 
perfume is largely obtained from vanilla and 
almonds: Among the aromatic herbs which 
yield attractive perfumes are the rosemary, 
thyme, geranium, lavender, etc., while orange 
peel, citron peel, musk, sandalwood, patchouli, 
‘and other vegetable products are largely drawn 
‘upon. In recent times chemistry has been 
called into play in aid of the perfumer, and many 
of the popular perfumes of to-day are chemically 
prepared in simulation of the scents of the 
flowers or other natural substances the names of 
which they bear. 

Periclase, a mineral form of magnesium oxide. 

Perihelion, the nearest point to the sun which a 
member of the solar system reaches as it travels 
along its orbit. 

Peripatetics were followers of Aristotle, the name 
arising from the philosopher’s habit of walking 
up and down while he expounded his theories. 

Peripatus, an animal which stands as a link 
between the annelid worms and the arthropods. 
In appearance it resembles a caterpillar, and it 
respires by a system of air tubes like those in 
insects. Certain other points of internal struc- 
ture point to a relationship with annelid worms. 
There are some fifty species, the best known 
being the 8. African Peripalus capensis, 

Periscope, an optical instrument which enables 
the user to observe objects on the other side of 
an obstacle without exposing himself. In 
trench warfare the periscope has been invalu- 
able. Another form of periscope is used in 
submerged submarines to keep watch on surface 
vessels, 

Periwig. (See Peruke.) 

Perjury, the offence of giving false evidence. The 
ancient Romans threw the perjurer from the 
Tarpeian Rock, and after the Empire was 
Christianised, those who swore falsely upon the 
Gospel had their tongues cut out. The usual 
Punishment in England from the 16th to the 
19th century was the pillory, fine, and imprison- 
ment, It is now punishable by imprisonment. 

Permian Formation, a group of rocks lying between 
the Trias and the Carboniferous strata. It has 
three subdivisions, Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Permian, all of which are rich in fossil deposits. 

Perseids, meteor showers which are to be seen 
every August. The first recorded observation 
of the Perseids dates back to a.p. 830. 

Peruke, the name given to the wigs worn by men 
in the latter half of the 18th century. The 
custom of wearing wigs was gradually super- 
seded by powdering the natural hair. Wigs 
are still worn by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, judges, and barristers. 

Peruvian Bark. (See Cinchona.) 
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essimism, the theory, as taught by Schopenhauer, 
that this is the worst of all worlds, and that it is _ 
better to sleep than to wake, and to die than to 


sleep. The term is also gererally used to ex- 
press a tendency to look upon the dark side of 


Petard, an instrument of war, invented in the 16th 
century, consisting of a metal cylinder which was 
filled with gunpowder, and fired at gates or 
barriers to blow them up. It is now obsolete. 

Peterloo Massacre, a result of a conflict between 
the military and a large concourse of people 
assembled at a Parliamentary Reform meeting 
held on Aug. 16th, 1819, on St. Peter’s Field, 
Manchester, involving the loss of many lives. _ 

Peter’s Pence, the tax levied in England by the 
Pope from the 8th or 9th century, and sub- 
sequently extended to other countries. It 
amounted to a silver penny per hearth. It was 
withheld by England in'1366 in order to bring | 
pressure to bear on Pope to agree to the 
statute of premunire, and was abolished by 
Henry VIII. in 1534, though it has since been 
revived as a voluntary contribution by Roman 
Catholics. “ 

Peter’s, St., at Rome, as it at present exists, was 
built in the 16th and 17th centuries, the first 
stone being laid by Pope Julius II. in 1506, and 
it was not completed until 1660. The dome 
was designed by Michaelangelo, and Raphael 
was employed for a time in decorating the 
building. It is the chief church of Roman 
Catholic Christendom and in it the Popes are 
crowned. 

Petitio Principii, a line of argument which assumes 
the conclusion aimed at as a proved fact. 

Petition of Right, passed in 1628, defined un- 
parliamentary taxation, billeting, arbitrary 
imprisonment, and martial law over civilians as — 
illegal. It was conceded by Charles I. to his 
Parliament in return for a vote of five subsidies. 

Petrel, ocean birds of great power of wing, com- 
mon in the Southern Ocean, and as regards 
some of its species, a visitor to the northern 
parts of the British Isles. The Stormy Petrel, 
or “Mother Carey’s chicken,” breeds off the 
British coasts. Related to the petrel are the 
albatross, shearwater, fulmar, and the mutton- 
bird of Australia, 

Petrographic Microscope, a microscope specially 
designed for the examination of sections of rocks. 

Petrol or Gasoline, one of the products of refining 
petroleum and largely used for the propulsion 
of motor-cars and aircraft. 

Petroleum, a mineral oil composed of a very 
complex mixture of hydrocarbons, occurring 
naturally in the earth and recovered by pump- 
ing or drilling under great pressure. The com- 
position of the crude oil varies according to 
source and may be divided roughly into two 
types : paraffinous and naphthenic. The crude 
oil is subjected to fractional distillation which 
separates Out the various grades of petroleum 
with their different boiling points. ‘‘ Cracking ” 
converts, by heating under pressure, oils of 
high boiling point into more volatile oils 
suitable for petrol engines. A great industry 
has grown up around petroleum, and the by- 
products, which used to be regarded as waste, 
form the basis of the modern synthetic-chemical 
industry (rubber, plastics, etc.). Chief sources 
are: U.S.A., Mexico, Venezuela, Soviet Russia, 
Persia, Rumania, and Poland. The oil is 
carried in pipe lines sometimes for hundreds of 
miles from oilfield to port. 

Pewter, an alloy of tin and lead formerly much 
used for making household utensils and 
ornaments, 

bp a German copper coin, 100th part of a 

ark, 

Phalanger, pouched marsupial mammals. They 
are arboreal and superficially resemble squirrels. 
There are two genera of flying phalangers or _ 
flying squirrels, which have a remarkable 
membrane along each side of the body enabling 
the animals to glide through the air. ‘The 
members of the phalanger family are confined 
to the Australasian and oriental regions. ' 

Phalangid, a member of the arachnid order 
Phalangida; popularly known as “ harvesters.” 

> & name applied by the ancient Greeks to — 
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troops drawn up in close array, with , numerous, and include measurem A 
1 ray, en 
’ , ids, and eight, ten, or more} light, daylight illumination, the Sento d 
Fildss Ciena amkaeetaseeunn |- wares inte pound enn cn te ten ae 
deep. A 01 : soun king 
acopeia, an official publication containing pictures. ee SS ee 
information on the recognised drugs used in | Photogrammetry, the making of maps based on 
Each aerial photographs. 
Photography. (See “‘ Photography Section.”’) 
Photometer, an instrument, of which there are 
various forms, for measuring the intensity of 


light. 
Photomicrography, the taking of photographs 
through a microscope. 
Photosynthesis is the process by which plants 
build up food by means of light. The carbon 
one of the “‘seven wonders.” Sioverved Es eat sites sate vod hot 
: ; ve! ¥ photosynthesis complex 
_ Pheasant, came birds allied to the turkeys, and substances, such as sugar and and by on 
comprising some 15 species. The common green colouring matter chlorophyll, helped by the 
— pheasant was introduced into Europe by the radiant energy of the sun. 
_ Romans from 8. Russia and Asia Minor. Phylloxera, a kind of plant lice related to aphids, 
Phenol or Carbolic Acid. A colouriess solid witha | which attack the grape vine, and in some years 
characteristic odour. It is poisonous, and an cause great devastation in the vineyards. 
effective disinfectant. r Physicians, Royal College of, was constituted in 
1 Phenology is the study of the time of occurrence London in 1518, Dr. Linacre, physician to 
of recurring natural phenomena, such as the Henry VUI., and the projector of the College, 
flowering of plants and the first appearances being its first president. The present College in 
__ of birds, as related to weather conditions. Trafalgar Square was erected about 1825 from 
es, the orations delivered by Demosthenes, designs by Sir R. Smirke. 
$52-341 B.c., against Philip of Macedon— | Physiology, the science of the functions of animal 
remarkable for their acrimonious invective. ; and plant life. 
‘The word was also used for Cicero’s speeches | Piano-Accordion, a small, portable reed-organ: 
» against Antony. In modern use, any im- whose melody is played by the right hand on a 
passioned invective. short piano-type keyboard. The left hand 
Philology, the study of the literary memorials of | operates up to 120 stud-like bass keys, each of 
different nations. Comparative Philology is which produces a standard chord. The 
more strictly the science of language in its instrument is slung from a strap across the 
various forms; origins, laws, and alliances. shoulders and wind for the reeds is provided by 
Philosopher’s Stope. (See Alchemy.) a central bellows operated by the movement of — 
Philosophy is concerned primarily with the nature the left arm. The piano-accordion is an 
of reality (metaphysics) and seeks to determine Italian development of the older accordion or 
the nature of human knowledge with concertina. 
its limitations. It has been described as a sort | Pianoforte. Fundamentally a mechanical dulci- 
of “clearing house” of mankind’s experi- mer whose hammers are operated from a key-. 
ence, assessing and evaluating its meaning and board, just as the harpsichord is a mechanical 
significance while examining the beliefs derived harp whose strings are plucked by quills 
therefrom. Enquiry into the nature of “ good ” operated from a_ keyboard. Historically, 
and “right ’"—for the individual (ethics) and however, the pianoforte followed the harpsi- 
for the community (political philosophy)—as chord, on which it was regarded as an improve- 
well as the nature of beauty (esthetics) are other ment, The name itself (piano-forte = soft-loud) 
branches of the subject. Philosophy has been was chosen to point out that the new instrument 
likened by the great contemporary philosopher, gave a much wider control of volume than 
Bertrand Russell, to a No-Man’s Land— did the harpsichord. The pianoforte first 
“ something intermediate between theology and appeared in the 18th century and its invention 
_ science "—since it is concerned with specula- is generally attributed to an Italian, Cristofori, 
- tions on questions which neither science nor who produced an instrument called the “piano 
dogma can convincingly answer. e forte” in 1711. England first saw the piano- 
Phlogiston. The phlogiston theory of Becher and forte in the 1760’s. The pianoforte soon came 
Stahl postulated that there was a material sub- to be recognised as the ideal instrument for the 
stance (phlogiston) in all combustible bodies, amateur musician—a fact which nearly led to 
and that combustion was a release of phlogiston. its undoing. First there arose the atrocious 
It was overthrown at the end of the 18th “ cabinet-piano ” in which an inferior pianoforte | 
century following the discovery of oxygen, and movement was incorporated in a piece of fur- 
Lavoisier’s conclusive proof that the products niture designed to fulfil some other purpose. 
of combustion weigh more than the original Later, in Victorian times, when no middle-class 
eombustible substance, whereas according to home was complete without a “ piano,” the 
' the phlogiston theory they should weigh less. market became flooded with cheap and nasty 
| Pheenix, a fabled bird of Egyptian mythology. | instruments in whose design size and price 
Phoenix Park, the great public park of Dublin, were the only considerations. Fortunately, 
1,800 acres in extent and containing the Vice- however, the great composers of the 18th and 
Regal Lodge. It was in this park that Lord 19th centuries realised the possibilities of the 
Frederick Cavendish, Secretary for Ireland, and pianoforte and wrote pieces for it that taxed 
Under-Secretary Thomas Burke were assassin- the powers of both performer and instrument. 
ated in 1882. This put a constant pressure upon pianoforte 
Phonograph, an nstrument for reproducing sounds manufacturers to improve: their instruments 
and consisting of a wax cylinder, rotated by so that these difficult pieces could be played 
clockwork or by a handle, and having a mouth- by less expert musicians. The modern piano- 
piece into which a person speaks. As the voice forte appears in two main forms: the “ grand ” 
reaches the cylinder the vibrations are re- in which the frame bearing the strings is hori- 
corded on the wax, from which what has been zontal, and the “‘ upright” in which the frame 
spoken into the mouthpiece can be afterwards is vertical. The frame is a very heavy iron 
reproduced as required. Invented in 1877 by casting capable of withstanding a string tension~— 
Edison, and developed into the gramophone. of many tons. In older wooden-framed 
hosphorus was discovered by Brandt in urine in pianos the string tension is lower and the tone 
_* 1669. Itis found in most animal and vegetable consequently less brilliant. ‘The ‘“‘ check 
tissues. It is an essential element of all plants action ” in which the hammers pivot freely has 
and of the bones of animals. In combination superseded the “sticker action’ in which the 
__ with various metalsit forms different phosphates, | hammer is pushed forward by a system of 
- which are largely utilised as manures. The levers. Most pianos are provided with two 
; chief commercial use of phosphorus is in the pedals. The “soft’’ pedal should move the 
preparation of matches. hammers a little to one side so that they strike 
-- Photo-electric cell or Electric Eye, an instrument only one string instead of two or three, but it 
- ‘which registers light intensities. Its uses are’ may work by shortening the travel of the 
é. © ios ge Ws 
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_ hammers or, in cheap actions, by the applica- 
_ tion of a light damper to th 

* “Joud ” or sustaining pedal removes the main 

dampers so that.a note continues to sound after 

the key has been released. Probably the most 
famous makersof pianofortes are Pleyel (France) 
and Blithner and Bechstein (Germany). 

English pianos have been made by Broadwood, 

_ Collard, etc. | ; * , 

Piastre, once a common Spanish silver coin worth 
4s. 3d, English. The name of piastre only 
applies to-day to certain coins of low denomina- 
tion in Turkey, Egypt, and Cyprus, . 

Pibroch, a type of Scottish bagpipe music con- 
sisting of variations on an air. i 

Piccolo, a small flute with a high, piercing note. 

_ When required, the piccolo is usually played by 

_one of the flautists in an orchestra. ; 

Picts, inhabitants of Scotland in pre-Roman times, 
are held by some historians to be a branch of the 

_ old Celtic race, by others to have been of Seyth- 

_ ian origin. They occupied the Lowland portion 
of Scotland, and were subdued by the Scots in 
the 9th century, Kenneth IL. becoming king of 
the whole of Scotland. 

Pietists were a body of religious reformers, who, 

_ under the leadership of Spener, a Leipzig pro- 
fessor, spread themselves over Germany in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Although guilty of 
some extravagances they were zealous in their 
aims, and did good work in promoting the prac- 

___ tical side of religion. 

Pig, the popular name for a hog or swine, applied 

_ to both sexes, though, when making distinctions, 
the mature male is styled a boar and the 

_ female a sow. 

Pike, a familiar fresh-water fish abundant in the 
temperate regions of .both hemispheres. It 
forms good sport for the angler in our rivers and 
lakes, and sometimes attains a weight of from 
20 to 30 lb. It is extremely voracious, is 
covered with small scales, and has a ferocious- 

_ looking head. 

Pilchard, a fish of the herring family, but with 
smaller scales and more rounded body. It 
appears off the Cornish coasts in vast shoals 
every summer. 

Pilgrimage, the undertaking of a journey to.a 

distant place or shrine to satisfy a religious vow 
or secure spiritual benefit, was resorted to in 
early Christian times. The first recorded 
pilgrimage is that of the Empress Helena to 
Jerusalem in 826. In the Middle Ages pilgrim- 
ages became common, and were undertaken by 
monarchs and people of rank in all Christian 
countries. The Mohammedans have been 
making pilgrimages to Mecca since the death of 
the Prophet, such duty being enjoined by the 
Koran. Among the great centres of Christian 
pilgrimages are Jerusalem, Rome, the tomb of 
Becket at Canterbury, and the holy places of 
Lourdes and La Salette in France. 

Pilgrim Fathers, the 101 English Puritans, who, 
after living some years in exile in Holland, to 
escape persecution in their own country, set sail 
in Sept., 1620, for America, landing at Ply- 
mouth on Dec. 4th of that year. They founded 
the settlement of Plymouth, and are regarded 
as the pioneers of American colonisation 
although 18 years earlier a small Virginian 
colony had been established. 

“ Pilgrim’s Progress,’? Bunyan’s famous allegory, 
written in Bedford gaol. The first. part was 
issued in 1678. It is the greatest work of its 
kind, and has gone through hundreds of 
editions. 

Pilgrim Trust, The, was established in 1930 through 
the generosity of an American, the late B. 8, 
Harkness, who “had many ties of affection 
with the land (England) from which he draws 
his descent.”” A sum,approximately £2,000,000, 
was placed in the hands of trustees for distri- 
bution in Great Britain, The terms of the deed 
are sufficiently wide to cover charitable, educa- 
tional, and national institutions, and the dis- 
bursements are made at the discretion of the 
trustees. This generous benefaction is due to 
the donor’s admiration of the part Great Britain 
played in the first world war, and the financial 
burden she has since sustained. 


Pillory, a wooden instrument of punishment in use NS) 
in England until 1837. It consisted of a pair of 
movable boards with holes through which the | 
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. condemned to 


sometimes to his serious injury. 


orge ER cr ik are 
icted of forgery, perjury, or were. mn 
}- the pillory, but from 1816 to 1837 


the only offence for which it could be inflicted 


was perjury. , 
Pinchbeck, an alloy (5 parts of copper to 1 of zinc} 
London toy-seller named | 


introduced by a 
Pinchbeck in the 1Sth century, and largely used 


for the making of watch cases and other 


articles 
where cheapness was desired. It was intended 


to imitate gold. 


Pine, a coniferous tree that flourishes in most 


northern latitudes, and including about seventy 
species, which afford valuable timber, and yield 
turpentine and tar. The “Scotch fir” is the 
only species native to Britain. 


Pinnacle, a pointed, spire-shaped structure rising 


above the roof of a building, serving mainly as 
ornament, but also of use in giving 
the part it rests on. Pinnacles are found in 
nearly all styles of architecture. 


Pins were in existence, no doubt, in prehistoric — 
earthed i 


times, and have been un in 
barrows. Brass pins were introduced into 
England from France about 1540, and were 
being made in this country three years later. 
They were manufactuted by machinery in 
England in 1824, : 

» & species of toad inhabiting Guiana, and not 
found elsewhere. It is of considerable size, and 
is remarkable for the fact that the female carries 
its eggs on its back until they are hatched, her- 
self depositing them in that position. Generally 
known as the “ Surinam toad.” 


Pipe-fish, an eel-like fish with an elongated snout 


resembling a pipe. It is common in British 
waters, and there is an American species, It is 
related to the Sea-horse. 


Pistole, the name originally given to a Spanish gold 


coin, worth about 16s. sterling. Other countries 
—France, Italy, Germany—also adopted the 
name and altered the value. 


Pistols, small firearms, were invented at Pistoia in 


Italy, and adopted by the English cavalry in 
1544, To-day pistols are mostly of the revolver 


pattern. 
Pitcairn Islanders were originally the mutineers 


of the Bownty. They took possession of the 
island in 1790, and it was not until 1814 that 


firmness to | 


their whereabouts was ascertained, accidentally, — 


by a passing ship, The mutineers, under their 
leader, Adams, had settled down to a communal 
existence, married Tahitian women, and in- 
creased so in numbers that in the course of 
years they were too many for the island to sup- 
port, and in 1856 they were removed by the 
British Government to Norfolk Island. A small 
number returned to Pitcairn. 


Pitchblende or Uraninite, a relatively scarce 


mineral, It is nearly all uranium oxide, but 
lead, thorium, ete., are also present. Pitch- 
blende from Joachimstal in Czechoslovakia was 
the material in which radium was discovered by 
the Curies. _Pitchblende also occurs in Saxony, 
Rumania, Norway, Cornwall, the Belgian 
Congo, and at Great Bear Lake in Canada, 


Plack, a Scotch coin of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Plague, 


a fatal epidemic which spread over 
Europe and devastated England at different 
periods between the 10th and the 19th centuries. 
In the 14th century the devastating outbreak 
known as the Black Death swept over Europe. 


The Great Plague of London occurred from 
1664-65. 


Plaice, a familiar British sea-fish, of the flounder 


family, characterised by the red spots on the 
upper surface, largely used as food and of fair 


cee though not held in such high esteem as 
sole, 


Plaid, a comprehensive garment of tartan or 


woollen material checked and. ‘coloured in 
distinctive markings for different Scottish clans 
and worn by women as well as men, : 
“song, a style of musical composition sung in 
unison, familiar in the churches of the West from 
very early times, and still largely used. ©. 
lanets, the name given to such celestial bodies ac 
revolve round the sun in elliptical orbits. The 
“Dame was first used by the Greeks to indicate 
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the kings who reigned in Englan 
between 1154 and 1485 and included the 
Houses of Lancaster and York. More correctly 


genista). 

Plassey, Battle of, was fought between the British 
under Clive and the Indians under Suraj-ud- 
Daula on June 23rd, 1757. The British gained 
a decisive victory over much larger forces. 

Plastics, a broad term covering those substances 
which become plastic when subjected to in- 
creased temperatures or pressures. The 
Plastics Industry is based on synthetic organic 
examples of this group. There are two classes 
of plastics: the thermoplastic, which become 
plastic every time they are heated (e.g. cellu- 
losic plastics) and thermosetting, which undergo 
chemical change when heated, so that once set 
they cannot be rendered plastic again (e.¢., 


ite). 

Plate, the term applied to gold, silver, or plated- 
ware, such as spoons, knives, forks, dishes, cups, 
etc. (See Goldsmiths’ Company.) In recent 
times it has been the custom to include under 
the term articles of the baser metalscovered with 
a thin coating of silver and differentiated as 
“* electro-plate.”” 

Platinum, a scarce white metal generally allied 
with iridium, osmium, ruthenium, and palla- 
dium. Itcan only be melted in an oxyhydrogen 
or electric furnace, but can be rolled out into a 
film-like sheet, or drawn out to the finest wire. 

Platyhelminthes or Flat-worms, the phylum of the 
animal kingdom to which the parasitic flukes 
— tapeworms and the free-living planarians 

ong, 

Plebeians were the ordinary citizens of Rome as 
distinct from the patricians. There was a 
long struggle between the two orders for 
political equality. 

' Pleiades, famous cluster of stars in the constel- 

“ lation of Taurus. Of the seven principal stars 
in the group, one is rather faint, and many 
myths have sprung up about this “ lost pleiad ” 
as it is called. 

Pleistocene, the geological period that succeeded 
the Pliocene. It is supposed to have begim 
more than half a million years ago. During the 
Pleistocene, also known as the Great Ice Age, 
there were four cold periods, when the ice 
sheets covered northern Europe and N. America, 
separated by warm periods when the glaciers 
drew back into the mountains. 

Pliocene, the geological period preceding the 
Pleistocene, and the last major division of the 
Tertiary strata. It began about fifteen million 


years ago. 

Plough Monday, the first Monday after the Epiph- 
any, when in olden times the rustic population 
returned to work after the Christmas festivities. 

Plover, wading birds, widely distributed over 
marshy places of Europe. Several species occur 
in Britain, including the Golden-plover, which 
breeds on the moors of Devon, Somerset, Wales, 
ort a yume and is widely distributed over 


ma. 

“Plug ”? Riots were frequent in the manufacturing 
districts of the North of England about 1842, 
when there was great distress among factory 
workers, ‘The rioters attacked mills and, by 
drawing the plugs from the boilers, stopped the 


machinery. 

Pluto, the last planet to be discovered. Its 
existence was established by C. W. Tombaugh 
at the Flagstaff Observatory in Arizona in 
Jan., 1930, from reckonings made by P. Loweil 
in 1914. It is the most distant of all the known 
planets; diameter about 3,650 miles. Its mean 
distance from the sun is estimated at 3,671 
million miles. Also the name given to the first 
petrol pipe-line laid across the English Channel 
in the second world war (pipe-line-under-the- 
ocean). 

' Plutonium, a chemical element capable of nuc- 
lear fission in the same way as Uranium 235. 
Not until after it had been synthesised in atomic 


piles during the second world war was it shown 

to occur in infinitesimally small traces in nature. 

its synthesis in the atomic pile depends on the 

capture by Uranium 238 nuclei of neutrons; 

immediate product of this reaction is the 

element neptunium, but this undergoes rapid 
ve disintegration to plutonium, 

Plymouth Brethren, a Nonconformist sect founded 
about 1830 by J. N. Darby. They are not at 
great variance with other Protestant Churches, 
recognise no order of ministers, and receive into 
communion all who acknowledge Christ. 

Poet Laureate is the poet attached to the royal 
household, an office officially established in 1668, 
though its origins go back to the early Middle 
Ages, when minstrels were employed at the 
courts of English kings. Chaucer, Skelton, and 
Spenser, though not court poets, were all un- 
official poets laureate. Ben Jonson has been 
described as the first “ official laureate,” but 
the office was not officially recognised until 
1688, when Dryden was formerly granted the 
office of P.L. It is customary for the Poet 

te to write verse in celebration of events 
of national importance. John Masefield suc- 
ceeded Robert Bridges as P.L. in 1930. 

Pogrom. Russian word meaning “ destruction.’ 
First used to describe the Czarist attacks on the 
Jews in 1881 in Russia (where they have 
vanished since the Revolution). In 1938 
Hitler ordered a general pogrom in Germany. 
All synagogues were destroyed and nearly all 
Jewish shops and homes, Jewish hospitals and 
children’s homes suffered. During the sub- 
sequent war Jews of central Europe were 
systematically exterminated in cold blood by 
the Nazis. 

Pointer, a sporting dog of Spanish origin known in 
this country from about 1688. When it sees 
game it stands still and points with its uplifted 
foot in its direction. 

Poitiers, Battle of, was fought on Sept. 19th, 
1356, during the Hundred Years’ War, when 
Edward the Black Prince gained a complete 
victory over John, King of France, who was 
taken prisoner and brought to London. 

Pole-Cat, an animal of a dark-brown colour, about, 
18 in. in length, exclusive of tail; the ears and 
face-markings are white or light brown. It is 
carnivorous and belongs to the weasel family. 
Like the skunk, it emits an offensive odour. 

Pole-Star is of the second magnitude, and the last 
in the tail of the Little Bear constellation. Be- 
ing near the North pole of the heavens—never 
more than about one degree from due north— 
it always remains visible in the Northern hemi- 
sphere; hence its use as a guide to seamen. 

Police, a regular force established for the preserva- 
tion of law and order and the prevention and 
detection of crime. The powers they have vary 
from country to country and with the type of 
government; the more civilised and democratic 
the state, the less police intervention. Tng- 
land, compared with countries abroad, was slow 
to develop a police force, and it was not until 
1829 that Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan Police 
Act established a regular force for the metro- 
polis, later legislation establishing county and 
borough forces maintained by local police 
authorities throughout England and Wales. 
Up to that time police duties were discharged by 
individual constables and watchmen appointed 
by local areas in England and Wales. The 
efficiency of the Police is the concern of the 
Home Office, and in Scotland of the Scottish 
Office. In 1950 the total establishment of the 
regular police in England and Wales numbered 
72,606 (including 1,668 women); the strength 
was 62,561 (1.845 women). The Metropolitan 
Police Force has an establishment of 20,055 
(388 women) and a strength of 16,196 (327 
women). The Metropolitan Police Force has 
over 200 horses. 

Polka, a dance introduced into England from 
Bohemia in 1843; it won great popularity, 
but now seldom danced. 

Poll Tax, a tax levied on every adult—every head 
or poll—was first imposed in England in 1380, 
and led to the “‘ Peasants’ Revolt,’ headed by 
Wat Tyler. It was reimposed at intervals, 
notably in 1513 and in the reign of Charles Ti. 
The poll tax of 1698 was the last of its kind. 


Pollution of the atmosphere is due chiefly to the 
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incomplete combustion of fuels, especially 
coal, large particles of soot being deposited 
fairly quickly close to their place of origin 
and smaller particles (including smoke) re- 
maining suspended in the air for a long time. 
Corrosion of exposed objects and damage to 

_ buildings result from the production of sul- 
phuric acid, The introduction of more efficient 
furnaces and the washing of flue gases have 
assisted in the abatement of smoke and other 
forms of pollution. Estimation of polluting 
substances is carried out systematically in 
Great Britain by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the dust and matter 
brought down with the rain being collected in 
large deposit gauges; automatic filters provide 
continuous records of the variation of the 
floating solid impurities; and apparatus is 
employed to measure the concentration of 
sulphur dioxide, 

Polo, a game which has been well-styled ‘‘ hockey 

on horseback,” and seems to have existed in the 

‘East for a long period, 

Polonaise or Polacca, a musical composition in 
the style of a traditional Polish dance. Chopin 
is the best-known composer of Polonaises, 

Polonium, a radioactive element discovered by 
Madame Curie in 1898, and named after her 
native land of Poland. 

Polytheism, the doctrine of plurality of god-heads. 

Polyzoa or Bryozoa, the name given to a phylum 
of invertebrate animals which live in colonies 
which have the appearance of moss. Hence 
the name “‘ Bryozoa,” or ‘* moss animals.” 

Pomace, the name given first to the pulp of apples 
and other fruit after pressing—as in cider-mak- 
ing; and later to fish refuse after the oil has 
been compressed from it. The latter is then 
exposed to the sun and in its dried form con- 
stitutes fish guano, 

Pomander, the name given to a small ball or box 
which was formerly carried suspended from the 
neck or girdle, and contained perfumes and 
spices which were supposed to be a protection 
against infection. 

Pomology, the science of fruits, treating of the 
cultivation and properties of fruit trees and 
fruit-bearing shrubs. 

Poniard, a stabbing weapon somewhat larger than 
& dagger; very commonly carried about the 
person by Spaniards and Italians of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, but never much in vogue in 
England. 

Pontifex, the title assigned in ancient Rome to 
members of the chief College of Priests, whose 
duties were of a general kind. The “ pontifex 
merimne ” was the chief religious official of the 


Pontoon, any temporary floating structure that 
forms part of a bridge across a.river. Pontoons 
are in various forms, mostly cylindrical and 
hollow, others take the shape of deck-boats 
locked together. Pontoon bridges capable of 
supporting railways are a-feature of modern 
military equipment. 

Poodle, a well-known yariety of domestic dog 
having a thick curly coat which in France it is 
the custom to cut close on the lower part of the 
body. It is an exceptionally intelligent animal, 
capable of being taught many tricks, 

Pope, The, the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church and successor of St, Peter. He is 
elected by the body of Cardinals; since 1870 
when the King of Italy deposed the holder of the 
office from temporal power, no Pope had left the 
Vatican between appointment and death until 
1929, when peace was made between the Church 
and State in Italy and compensation was paid 
to the Holy See for the loss of temporal power. 

Poplin, a favourite fabric composed of silk and 
worsted, The industry was introduced into this 

‘ county from France by Huguenot refugees 

n 4 

Poppy Oil, a fixed oil obtained from the seeds of 
the opium-poppy, and used as a food, for illu- 
mination, and in a certain class of soap: ‘ 

Porcupine, a rodent whose back is covered with 
long, sharp, black and white spikes, which form 
& powerful means of defence. There are two 
families of porcupines: one is confined to the 
Old World and the other contains the American 
porcupines. 

Porphyry, a form of crystalline rock of many 
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varieties that in ancient Egypt was quarried and 


| ~-used for the decorative portions of buildings 


and vessels. The term is applied generally to. 
the eruptive rocks of the porphyritic class. __ 
Porpoise, a marine mammal of the dolphin family, 
and a common inhabitant of northern seas. 
Porpoises travel in shoals, their progression be- 
ing marked by constant leapings and plungings. 
Their average lengthisfrom4to5ft. There are 
several species, nearly all being confined to 
northern oceans. ‘ 
Port, a special kind of red Portuguese wine, taking 
its name from Oporto. It was little known in 
England until the Methuen Treaty of 1708, when 
it was permitted to be imported at a low duty. 
Portcullis, a strong, movable timber or iron grat- 
ing let into the wall of the gateway to a feudal 
castle, and capable of being lowered or raised at 
will. It formed an effective protection against 
attack in the days before firearms. 
Porter received its name from the fact that it was 
first drunk by porters in London. (See Beer.) . 
Portland Cement is a mixture of about 20 parts of 
clay with 80 parts of chalk, specially prepared in 
ins, and forming a substance which, after 
admixture with water, will set hard and solid. 
Portland Vase, one of the most renowned speci- 
mens of Greek Art, long in the possession of the 


Portland family. In 1810 it was placed on loan ~ 


in the British Museum, and in 1845 was smashed 
to pieces with a stone by a maniac: but, 
having been cleverly restored, it was exhibited 
in the Jewel room. It was discovered in the 
17th century near Rome in a marble sarco- 
phagus, and is supposed to have been the 
cinerary urn of the Emperor Severus. It 
Was purchased from the Barberini family in 
1770 by Sir Wm. Hamilton, subsequently sold 
to the Duchess of Portland, The vase which is 
actually a two-handled urn, stands about 
10 ins. high, is of transparent dark blue glass, 
ornamented with figures in relief in white 
enamel. The vase was removed by the owner 
from the British Museum in 1929 and sent to 
Christie’s but withdrawn at 29,000 guineas. 
It was y purchased by the British Museum 
in 1945, and restored in 1949, 

Portreeve in olden times was an official appointed 
to superintend a port or harbour, and before the 
name of mayor was used the chief magistrate of 
London was styled the Portreeve. 

Positivism, a system of philosophy propounded by 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857), rejecting all meta- 
physical conceptions ; a species of utilitarianism. 

Positron, the “‘ positive electron,” an atomic 
particle having the same mass but an electric 
charge equal but opposite to that of an electron. 
It was discovered in 1932, 

Posse Comitatus, an old legal term designating all 

available males in a county above the age of 
fifteen and not infirm, tiable to be called upon to 
aid the sheriff in asserting the power of the law. 

Post-obit is a bond given for a loan undertaking to 
repay the lender the sum borrowed with in- 
terest after the decease of another person from 
whom he expects to receive money. : 

Post Office. The mail-carrying system of the 
British Post Office developed out of the organisa- 
tion for the conveyance of State despatches by 
Royal messengers. The first Master of the Post 
was in office as a Court Official by 1516. In 
1635 the State service was extended by Royal 
proclamation to cater for the conveyance of 
public correspondence on payment of fixed 
rates of postage, 
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| Potoroo, a marsupial 


1 Pottery was made in prehistoric times. 
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Letters, etc., delivered . . . 8,360,000,000 
‘Parcelshandled. . . . . 243,281,000 
_ Air Services to 200 countries 
‘Telegrams handled . . . . 52,464,000 
Telephones rented . . . . 5,093,000 
_ felephone Exchanges (70% 
we metomatic) 6 i. es 5,86: 
‘Telephone calls perannum . 3,176,876,000 
Mileage of wire, mostly under- 
5 Sei ea ee ee 26,915,500 
Due to Savings Bank depositors 
- (ineluding interest) at Dec. 
. £1,947,615,000 


oe eee 
Savings Certificates—amount 
remaining invested (exclud- 
__ ing interest) at Mar. 31st, 1950 £1,713,435,000 
Value of transactions with the 
Sopalis S vii « . | 6. 6 £8,060,740,000 
Surplus of income over expen- 
 diture aes |. BES BIS,556 
(For Postal Rates, see “‘ General Compen- 
dium.”) 


Potassium, 2 metal discovered by Sir Humphry 


_ Davy in 1807, and now generally obtained by 
_ the electrolysis of fused potassium hydroxide 
or chloride/fluoride mixture. Its principal 
erals are carnallite and kainite, and is 
relatively common in rocks, accounting for 
about 2}% of the earth’s crust. An essential 
element for healthy plant growth, the ashes of 
plants are relatively rich in potassium. 
animal so like the kangaroo 
shape as to be called the kangaroo rat. 


in 
__ Found only in West Australia and Tasmania. 
| Potsdam 


: Agreement was signed by President 
Truman, Generalissimo Stalin, and Mr. C. R. 
Attlee in Aug., 1945. By this Agreement a 
Council of Foreign Ministers was established, 
representing the five principal Powers: China, 
_France, Soviet Russia, the United Kingdom, and 
United States of America, with the task of 
drawing up the peace treaties for submission 
to the United Nations. It laid down, inter alia, 
that German militarism and Hitlerism should 
be destroyed; that industrial power should be 
so reduced that Germany would never again be 
in a position to wage aggressive war; that 
surplus equipment should be destroyed or trans- 
ferred to replace wrecked plant in allied terri- 
tories: that Germany should be treated as an 
economic whole; and that local self-govern- 
ment should be restored on democratic lines as 
rapidly as was consistent with military eae e 

e 
ancient Egyptians attained great skill in this 
art, and all the early civilised peoples devoted 
themselves with success to pottery production. 
In the Middle Ages the Italians, Germans, Flem- 


. __ ings, and Dutch made great progress in pottery 


developments, bringing into use enamels and 
glazes. Delft, in Holland, introduced a class of 
earthenware in imitation of porcelain which 
was in great vogue throughout Europe for a con- 
siderable time. In France, Bernard Palissy 
produced the famous enamelled ware which bore 
his name, and a little later the English Stafford- 
shire potteries came into prominence, and at- 


- tained great prosperity and high artistic realisa- 


tion under Wedgwood. Among the other great 
eentres of pottery and porcelain production 
may be mentioned Dresden and Sévres. In 
England, in addition to the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, successful manufactories have been 
established at Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Coal- 
port, and Colebrook Dale; while in the Far East 
the Japanese and Chinese haye always been 
famed for their productions of beautiful ware. 


1 Pot-Wallopers, the name applied to certain elec- 


_ tors who, prior to the Reform Act of 1832, were 
~ permitted to receive the franchise on producing 


_. proof that they had, as the phrase went, “ boiled 


their own pot” (were householders) in the 
_ constituency. 


| Poultry Compter was one of the old London City 


> mo 


: Polar ih stood in what is now called the 

s e Old Compter in 1819. 

— ered aan public plotare olestion 
Madrid, containing a superb collection « 
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calculated to interfere with, or cast contempt 
upon, the prerogative of the Crown. One of the 
chief statutes of this name, intended to prevent 
the encroachments of papal power in England, 
was that of Richard IT. (1392). 

Pretorian Guards, a personal bodyguard . estab- 
lished by the Emperor Augustus, and employed 
down to the time of Constantine. 

z is the philosophical school of thought 
which believes that the test of any theory or 
belief should be its practical consequences. 
The American’ philosopher and psychologist 
William James (1842-1910) was one of the first 
Pragmatists. He believed that it was im- 
possible to discover the “ real” world outside 
our senses, and we must therefore concern our- 
selves primarily with human experience. Since 
the universe would be a worse place without a 
belief in human responsibility, morals, and the 
freedom of the will, it was necessary, he con- 
sidered, to believe in these concepts. Pragmat- 
ism is essentially an American school of thought 
and has had few supporters elsewhere. The 
leader of present-day Pragmatism is John 
Dewey (b. 1859), who has had a great influ- 
ence on American education and political 
thought. Dewey believes that we can never 
know the answer to the fundamental questions 
of the universe or discover anything outside our 
immediate experience. Such problems are, 
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therefore, of no importance to us; our main = 


= must be the practical problems of 

‘ving. 

Prairie Dogs are common rodents in Western 
America and very like the marmot in general 
structure. They live in communities in burrows. 

Prawns, crustaceans allied to lobsters, shrimps, 
and cray fishes. 

Prebendary, a clergyman who receives a prebend 
or stipend because of his special connection with 
a cathedral or cathedral church. 

Predestination, the Calvinistic doctrine that God 
from and to all eternity. predestined everything 
to happen as it does and must happen, even. to 
the fixing of the souls to be rewarded and 
punished. 

Prefect, chief magistrates in ancient Rome. The 
title is now applied to the chiefs of administra- 
tion of the departments of France. 

Prelude, a piece of music intended to precede 
another piece, ¢.g., Prelude and Fugue. The 
name has been used by many composers (¢.9., 
J. 8. Bach, Chopin) to describe short composi- 
tions for which no following piece was written. 

Pre-Raphaelites, a school of artists formed about 
1850, and including among its exponents Mil- 
lais, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and others, whose 
ideal was absolute fidelity to Nature. For a 
time the school kept well together, and exer- 
cised much influence upon art developments; 
but although much of their work still pleases, 
the movement is regarded as out of date. 

Press-Gang, a body of sailors employed to impress 
men into naval service, frequently resorted to in 
England, especially during the war with France 
in the early 19th century. Press gangs were 
not used after that. 

Primogeniture, the right of the first-born male 
child to inherit the real estate of his father in 
the absence of direction by will or deed to the 
contrary. i 

Primrose League, founded in 1883 to com- 
memorate Lord Beaconsfield’s (Disraeli) politi- 
cal work and to promote the principles he advo- 
eated. The anniversary of his death, Apr. 19th, 
is called Primrose Day, 3 

Prinos, the evergreen oak, or Winterberry, a bush 
the leaves of which are sometimes used in 
America as a substitute for tea. 

Printing by movable types was first used by 
John Gutenberg of Mainz about the middle 
of the 15th century. The invention is also 
claimed for Laurens Coster of Haarlem. It was 
introduced into England by Caxton, who set 
up a printing press in Westminster in 1476. 
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thic characters were first used, being super- 
Te by Roman letters in 1518. The mechan- 


ism of the printing press was crude up to 1801, | - 


when the first ir ntec 
third Harl of Stanhope. Steam printing dates 
from 1814, Mr. John Walter, of The: Times 
‘newspaper, was the first to use the steam press 
invented by a German named Koenig. This 
press printed 1,100 sheets per hour. Improve- 

_Ments were subsequently introduced by 

- Applegarth and Cowper, and great strides 

were made in 1858 when the Hoe machine, 
which turned out 20,000 impressions an hour, 
was. put on the market. Then came the 
Walter press, which printed on continuous rolls 
of paper from curved stereotyped plates. The 
Monotype machine casts single letters and the 
Linotype whole lines, 

Priories existed in this country from the 8th to the 

15th century, and were dependent upon the 
_ Abbeys. é . 
Privateers were ships of private individuals 
_ licensed in time of war to seize and plunder the 
ships of theenemy.. Priyateering was abolished 
by the Declaration of Paris in 1856. 

Privy Council. (See ‘‘ Citizen’s Guide,” p. 122.) 

Programme Music. In Tschaikowsky’s definition 
“|. . such symphonic music, or such instru- 

. mental music generally, as illustrates a definite 
subject placed before the public in a programme 
and as bears the title of the subject.” Thus 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Tschaikow- 

_ sky’s Romeo and Juliet and his 1812 Overture 
rank as programme music. 

Proportional Representation (P.R.). An elec- 
toral system devised to make minority votes 
effective, Candidates are élected according to 

' party lists and votes given to a party in any 
constituency which prove insufficient to elect 
a candidate are reserved for a second scrutiny. 
If the total of these votes are sufficient for the 
election of one or more candidates they are 
taken from the national list and become 
members of parliament without a constituency. 
The supporters claim that P.R. more exactly 
reflects the will of the people; its opponents 
fear the domination of the party machine and 
the loss of personal contact with constituencies, 

Protestant, as a denominational term, was first 
applied to the Lutherans, who, in 1529, 

_ protested against the encroaching power of 

papacy, 

Protocol, diplomatic term denoting the first draft 
of any important document to be used for 
political purposes, 

Protoplasm, the jelly-like mixture of compounds 
of which living matter is formed. ‘The elements 
present in protoplasm in the greatest amounts 
are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and _ nitrogen, 
No attempt to make protoplasm synthetically 
has succeeded, 

Provost, a Scottish official similar in rank to an 
English mayor. The Provosts of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, and Dundee are 
styled Lords Provost. The title of provost is 
also given to the heads of various English 
colleges. 

Prozymite, a term used in the 11th century to 
indicate such as used leavened bread in the 
Eucharist. 

Prud’hommes (Prudent Men), Councils of, were 
French trade tribunals, of masters and work- 
men, formed to decide on disputes. , Originally 
a medisval institution, they were revived by 
Napoleon in 1806, and were carried on by the 
Third Republic. 

Prunella, a kind of material once Jargely used for 
gowns of peasant women, and shoe linings. 

Prussic Acid or Hydrocyaniec Acid is a compound 
of nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen, and obtained 
by. distillation of cyanide of potassium with 
sulphuric acid. It is a rapid poison because of 
its effect on the central nervous system, and has 
a sickly almondy smell. 

Psalms, Book of, for many years attributed to 
David, but present-day scholars are of opinion 
that the psalms were written by a series of 
authors at different times and for different 
purposes, and that few, if any, were written by 
David. The Holy Seriptures contain 150 
separate compositions. 

Psychical Research. It need hardly be said that 
Occult happenings 
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-scribed from the earliest times. But moderr 
soisteualisin baa n Rasen chee bases ene 


movement spread like wil 
came popular, ; 
ium Daniel Dunglas Home (1833-86), who im. 
pressed such famous men as Sir William Crookee 
and Alfred Russel Wallace and so unfavourably 
impressed the poet Browning. In 1882 tha 
Society for Psychical Research was founded ta 
study the phenomena of spiritualism scientifi- 
cally, and counted among its members Siz 
Oliver Lodge, Barrett, Andrew Lang, Myers, 
and Sidgwick. Many phenomena have been 
investigated: apparitions, poltergeists, ma~ 
terialisations, telepathy, and precognition, but 
it is fair to say that no positive proofs of the 
existence of ghosts or of survival of bodily: 
death have yet been found. Many mediums 
have been caught out cheating at one time or 
another—but this does not mean to say that 
they always cheat. Most moderate enquirers 
would take the view that many of the pheno- 
mena described do occur, but would deny that 
they are necessarily due to disembodied spirits. 


Psycho-analysis is the name of the system of 


psychology devised by Sigmund Freud (1856— 
1939). Primarily intended as a means of 
treating neurosis, it resulted in theories as to 
the nature of mental processes which have, in 
part, at least, been accepted by the science in 
general. The basic thesis of the system is that 
the primitive mind of the child becomes differ- 
entiated into three aspects: the unconscious, 
& reservoir of the instincts and those thoughts 
and emotions which are unacceptable to the 
individual or society; the conscious mind or 
ego, in immediate contact with the world of 
reality; the superego, which represents the 
moral traits impressed on the child by its 
parents in early life. The unconscious is the 
source of all mental energy, which must, how- 
ever, be modified in various ways before reach- 
ing consciousness by the superego (censor). 
Thus aggressive desires may be: (1) expressed, 
i.e., allowed expression in their crude form, but 
on a socially recognised occasion (war, boxing, 
etc.); (2) sublimated, i.e., made “sublime ” by 
expression in a more highly developed form 
(competition in games, business, ete.); (3) 
suppressed, i.¢,, held down consciously as be 
inappropriate ; (4) repressed, i.e., held down an 
refused recognition unconsciously. In the 
latter case the desires are liable to lead to 
neurotic symptoms, since they will find their 
Way into awareness in a less obvious manner 
(e.9., & morbid interest in cruelty, murders, etc., 
or an excessive fear of losing one’s temper). 
Neurosis is due to conflict between the super- 
ego and the unconscious. (See also Neurosis in 
“* Medical Section.’’) 


Psychology, usually defined as “the study of the 


mind,” has more recently been described as 
“the study of behaviour,” since the term 
“mind ” is somewhat ambiguous. (See Mind.) 
The first important psychologists (as distinct 
from philosophers) were the Germans Wundt 
and Herbart in the 19th century; the science 
is, therefore, a comparatively new one. Three 
phases have been evident from quite early 
days: (1) An Associationist ‘phase during 
which an effort was made to isolate the units of 
mental life; at first these were described as 
“ideas,” but later the Behaviourist school made 
the reflex its fundamental unit.. The Associa- 
tionists and Behaviourists regarded the mind in 
& somewhat mechanistic way in terms of stimu- 
lus and response, rather like a penny-in-the-slot, 
machine. In fact, the Behaviourists denied 
the existence, or at any rate the value, of sub- 
jective data—they considered that psychology 
should concentrate on the observation of be- 
haviour. . Leading members of this school were 
Pavlov and J. B. Watson, (2) With Freud and, 
earlier, Herbart, emphasis was on the dynamic 
aspects of mind. The mind, it wag supposed, 
must have some driving. force ‘behind it—the 
instincts. The. Freudian system is’ based on 
this concept. (See Psycho-analysis.) Mc- 
Dougall was another leader of the dynamie 
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d| Purgatory, the place where, according 


the unconscious. The most radical form of this 
_ approach is Situationism, which holds, more or 
Jess, that an individual is nothing but the social 
roles he plays; his actions are the resultant of 
‘many and perhaps conflicting roles as father, 
' gon, Protestant or Catholic, employer or em- 
ployee. But the views of this typically Ameri- 
ean school are not generally accepted in their 
entirety elsewhere. It must be remembered, 
in face of all these conflicting views, that there 
‘are very large areas of agreement between all 
psychologists, and much of the apparent con- 
fusion is due not to disagreement over facts but 
in the fitting of facts into coherent schemes. 
, birds of the grouse family, one species 
in Britain, inhabiting the 
ds. In the winter assumes 2 
white plumage. 


Ptomaines, organic compounds produced during 


the putrefaction of proteins of animal origin. 
Not a cause of food poisoning, as was once 


_ > generally supposed, which is almost invariably 


due to certain specific bacteria. 


_ Publicans, under the Roman Empire, were people 


who farmed the public taxes. It is this class of 

officials that is alluded to in the “‘ publicans and 

sinners ” phrase in the New Testament. 

A method of operating 
large-scale industries transferred from private 
to public operation. Thus the Port of London 
Authority is an independent corporation 
governed by users of the port and _repre- 
sentatives of municipal interests and labour. 

The Forestry Commission, the British Elec- 
tricity Authority, the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board, the Agricultural Marketing Boards, 
and the B.B.C. follow a varied pattern. 


Public Schools in England include the following :-— 


Bedford Grammar School (founded 1552); 
Birmingham, King Edward School (1552); 
Brighton College (1845); Charterhouse School, 
Godalming (1611); Cheltenham College (1841); 
Christ’s Hospital, West Horsham (1552); City 
of London School (1442); Clifton College, 
Bristol (1862); Dulwich College (1619); Vton 
College (1440); Felsted School (1564); Hailey- 
bury Colleze (1862); Harrow School (1571); 
Malvern College (1865); Manchester Grammar 
School (1515); Marlborough College (1843); 
Merchant Taylors’ School (1561); Mill Hill 
School (1807); Radley (1847); Repton School, 
Derbyshire (1557); Rugby School (1567); St. 
Paul’s School (1509) ; Sherborne School (1550) ; 
Shrewsbury School (1552); Stonyhurst College 
(1594); Tonbridge School (1553) ; Uppingham 
School (1584); Wellington College (1859); Wes- 
minster School (1339); Winchester College 
(1387); and Warwick (1123). Two of the oldest 
Girls’ Public Schools are Christ’s Hospital (1552), 
Hertford, and St. Saviour and St. Olave’s 
(1562), N. Kent Rd., London. 
Puma, a carnivorous quadruped of N. America, 
where it is called the ‘‘ American lion,” though 
smaller than the lion, seldom attaining a 
greater length than 40 in., exclusive of tail, 
and a height of 2 ft. 
light stone of variable substance, 
utilised for cleaning purposes, for polishing, and 
for smoothing surfaces and edges of pasteboard 
and surfaces of wood, metal, and other material. 
It is imported from the Lipari Isles. i 
« Punch,” the leading English humorous publica- 
tion, was established in 1841, and has had among 
jts editors Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Tom 
Taylor, Sir F. Burnand, Sir Owen Seaman, and 
E. G. V. Knox (“ Evoe”). Among its contri- 
‘putors, it has numbered Thackeray, Douglas 
* Jerrold, Tom Hood, Gilbert a’Beckett, E. V. 
‘Lucas, A. P. Herbert, M.P., and its artists have 
included Richard Doyle, John Leech, Sir John 
Tenniel, Charles Keene, Sir G. du Maurier, Phil 
May, Linley Sambourne, Sir Bernard Partridge, 
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Roman Catholic doctrine, the souls of the dead 
find temporary habitation while undergoing 
purification. =e: 
Puritans, the name originally given to the fol- 
lowers of Calvin in England in the time of 
Elizabeth. Asa political party they were in the 
ascendant during the Commonwealth period 
(1649-59). , 
Pylon, the huge monumental gateways erected in 
front of ancient temples or other buildings. 
Pyramids of Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, 
are vast stone or brick-built structures with 
inner chambers and subterranean entrances, 
built by the Pharaohs as royal tombs and dating 
from about 3000 B.c. The most celebrated are 
at Giza built during the 4th dynasty. The 
largest, originally 481 ft. high, is cailed the 
Great Pyramid, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, built by the Pharaoh Khufu, better 
known as Cheops, and there he was buried, 
300,000 men, according to Herodotus, being 
employed for 20 years upon it. Chephren, 
successor of Cheops, erected the second pyramid, 
and the third was built by Mycerinus, a son of 
Cheops. The pyramid at Meidum built by 
King Snefru, founder of the 4th dynasty, is the 
most imposing of all. PAR 
Pythian Games were one of the four great Greek 
festivals in honour of Apollo and Diana, when 
many contests were held and laurels distributed 
as prizes. These games took place every 
fourth year near the temple of Delphi. 
Pythons, large snakes, non-poisonous, and destroy- — 
ing their prey by crushing it. Some species 
average 30 ft. in length, and prey upon deer 
and other small mammals. Found in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. ; 


Q 


Quack is one who pretends to possess medical skill 
for the purpose of making money. Although 
not so numerous now as in former times, quacks 
are still to be found in all countries. There is 
nothing to prevent a man offering a remedy or 
a person taking it; but if fraud can be proved, 
or a quack does injury by what he persuades 
people to buy, he is liable to prosecution. ~ 

Quadragesima Sunday is the first Sunday in Lent, 
the fortieth day before Easter. 7 

Quadrans-Muralis, a small northern constellation, 
with no large stars. 

Quadrant, an astronomical instrument for measur- 
ing aititudes, superseded for navigational pur- 
poses in modern times by the sextant. Itcon- — 
sists of a graduated arc of 90° with a movable 
radius for measuring angles on it. 

Quadrille, adapted from an old French country 
dance, became fashionable throughout Europe 
in the early part of the 19th century, but 
seldom danced now. 

Quadruped, the term applied to four-footed ani- 
mals generally. 

Quadruple Agreement, an agreement made at the 
Washington Conference in 1921 between the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Japan 
for the preservation of peace in the Pacific for 
ten years. (See also Washington Conference.) 

Quadruple Alliance. The most noted have been 
that of England, France, Austria, and Holland 
in 1718, to maintain the Treaty of Utrecht; 
that of 1814, under which England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia combined against Napo- 
leon; that of 1834 by Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, supporting Maria in Portu- 
gal and Isabella in Spain against claimants to 
their thrones, and those in the first world war 
between Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria on the one hand and Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Italy on the other 


Questor, a Roman magistrate whose duties were 


mainly financial, although he was originally 
concerned with criminal jurisdiction. At first 
two Questors sufficed; then the number was 
successively jnereased until under Julius Cesar 
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there were Noes Under the Empire there 
were usually twenty. ‘ 

Quai d’Orsay. An embankment in Paris where 
the French Foreign Office is situated. __ 

Quail, an edible bird of the partridge family, of 
which only one species, the Common Quail, is 
found in England. It is not more than 8 in. 
long. It is common in most of the warmer 
regions of the Old World. | The peculiar 
dactylic call of the extremely pugnacious male 
bird of the Common Quail species has given 
rise to its popular rustic name “ Wet-my-lips, 
Wet-my-feet,” from a fancied similarity of 
sound, 


Quair, an old name for a pamphlet or little book. 


's, the popular name for members of the 
Society of Friends, a religious sect founded by 
George Fox in the 17th century. In matters 
of belief they do not differ materially from other 
Protestant bodies; the chief difference is in 
worship, Quakers having no prescribed formulas. 
They assemble in their Meeting Houses, and 
any One in the congregation speaks when indi- 
yidually prompted, “ as the Spirit moves them. 
Silent meetings are not infrequent. The ordin- 
ances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper they 
reject. They object to swear upon oath, and 
up to 1833 were punishable by law for this re- 
fusal; since then they have been permitted to 
a . . Until recent times they adopted great 
simplicity of attire, and in addressing people 

used the second person singular, but gradually 
have conformed more to common usage. Many 
Friends have attained distinction both in public 
life and in business, and as a body they are 
highly respected for their honourable dealings, 
William Penn was one of the most prominent 
of the early Quakers, and introduced the reli- 
gion into America. The term Quaker was first 
applied to the sect because of the founder’s 
frequent use of the word “Tremble” in his 
exhortations, 

Quantum Theory. This theory, which will always 
be associated with the name of Professor Max 
Planck, the German physicist and Nobel prize- 
winner, postulates that energy has an “ atomic ” 
character in that processes in which energy is 
transferred involve multiples of an indivisible 
quantity of energy known as a quantum. 

Quare Impedit (‘* Why he hinders ’’), the title of a 
writ calling upon any person interfering with 
the rights of the owner of a presentation to a 
benefice to show cause why he impedes. 

Quarrel, the old name for a dart or bolt, shot from 
a-crossbow or catapult in war, before the em- 
ployment of firearms. 

Quart, a measure of capacity, 
two pints. 

Quarter, a fourth 

weight, 


& quarter of a gallon, 


ilth); the 
Candlemas (Feb. 2nd), 
ist) make up the quarter- 


was started in 18 

burgh Review, the Whig organ, est. in 1802. 
Quartermaster, a military officer charged with the 

provisioning and superintendence of soldiers in 
camp or barracks, and holding the equivalent 
rank to a lieutenant. The Quartermaster- 
General is an officer who presides over the pro- 
visioning department of the whole army. A 
Quartermaster in the Navy is a petty officer 
responsible to the Offieer of the Watch, at 
sea for the correct steering of the ship and 
in harbour for the running of the ship’s 


routine, 
Quarter Sessions, a quarterly criminal court held 
by justices of the peace in counties and by Re- 
corders in boroughs, having jurisdiction in 
minor offences, and _ civil administration, 
Courts of Quarter Sessions also hear appeals 
from Petty Sessions. 
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Quarter-staff, an old English weapon, consisting 
__ of a stout pole some 63 ft. long, which was: 
grasped in the middle and could be swung with 
telling force in defence or attack. Y 

t, a musical composition for four voices 

or . If for stringed instruments 
(e.g., first and second violin, viola, violoncello) 

it is called a string quartet. If for three strings 

and another instrument it is called by the name 
of the fourth instrument, e.g., piano quartet. 
The name is often misapplied to the musician: 

instead of to the music. 


abundantly diffused, and occurring crystallised 
and massive. In the first form it is in hexagonal 
prisms, terminating in pyramids. When pure 
its specific gravity is 2-66. It is one of the con- 
stituents of granite, gneiss, ete. Among the 
quartz varieties are rock crystal (colourless), 
smoky quartz (tinged, as yellow topaz, amethyst, 
and sapphire), ordinary or false, milky quartz, 
and rose quartz. Quartz veins in metamorphic 
rocks often yield rich deposits of gold. Mining 
for gold in the rock is termed quartz-mining, 
a Latin prefix to other words implying a 
somewhat false resemblance. 
ia, a genus of plants of the Simarubacee: 
order, with five-lobed calyx. There are two 
species, the most commonly known being a 
native of tropical America, the other of Africa. 
It yields a drug called bitterwood, much valued 
as a medicine. The negroes use it as a fever 
remedy. In commerce the product of the 
bitter-ash and other allied trees is generally 
substituted for quassia. 
ternary Deposits or Post-Tertiary, 
latest stratified rocks of the earth’s crust, and 
include the Pleistocene (‘‘ Great Ice Age ”’) and 
recent systems. 

il, in architecture an ornament, Piercing, 
or panel, resembling the four petals of a cruci- 
form flower, largely used in the English Per- 
pendicular style, and less frequently in the 
Decorated. 


Quaver, a note of music, equal to one-eighth of a 
semibreve and one-fourth of a minim, 

Queen, the title of the wife of the sovereign 
(““ queen consort ””), or of a woman who is her- 
self the sovereign ruler of a state (“queen 
regnant ”’), The ruling queens of England have 
been Mary I., who reigned four years ; Elizabeth 
(forty-five years); Mary IL. (jointly with 
William IIT.) (six years); Anne (twelve years) ; 
Victoria (sixty-three years), fd 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, established by Queen Anne 
in 1704 for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor clergy. The bulk of its funds, aris- 
ing from First Fruits and Tenths, private bene- 
factions, and compensation in lieu of tithe rent- 
charge, is held in trust for specific benefices, 
The surplus income is available for grants for 
repairs and improvements to Parsonage houses 
belonging to small benefices. Grants made in 
1946 amounted to £91,000. As from Apr, ist,* 
1948, Queen Antie’s Bounty and the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners ceased to exist and became 
Peerety in the Church Commissioners for 

md, 

Quelea, a name given to the crimson-beaked 
weaver bird of Africa, . 

Quercitron, the bark of a species of American oak, 
from which a yellow colouring matter is ob- 

in tanning. 


tained. It is also used 
d mill for grinding corn, 


ern, a form of stone han 
in use in early times. Tt consisted of two flat 


stones, the upper revolving on a pin inserted in 


the lower. 
(See Mercury.) 


Quicksilver. ’ 
ting with were first used in the 6th 
sche and superseded by steel pens in the 


Quills for wri 
Quince, a well-known hardy orchard tree of the 


are the 


- Quintain, a tilting post, from the top of which 
ip Ww a 


the piece is a string quintet. 


-Quirinal, one of 
; -J 


j 


- ‘Rabbi, a Jewish term applied to specially ordained 


‘ Race. In the old text-books anthropologists 


. innate traits 
_ Indi 


_ second world war to denote traitor, collaborator, 
Quiver, a leather receptacle for arrows. 


- Quorum, the number of members of any body or 


_ acted. 


Rabbit, a rodent burrowing mammal, a native of 


' —where it has been introduced and multiplied 
- enormously, especially in Australia. 


‘Raccahout, a substance made from the acorn of 


bearing fragrant, yellow, pear- 
largely used for preserves. 
ere, eee as 


- periodic, antipyretic, and antineuralzic. 
malaria it is the most efficacious remedy 
_of natural origin known. 


was suspended horizontally for the tilters 


_ to strike at with their lances. 

‘Quintal Metrique, a French weight of 100 kilo- 
-_ grammes, or 220 Ib, avoirdupois. 

Quintet, a musical composition for five voices or 


instruments. [If all five instruments are strings 
A clarinet 
quintet, for example, is a piece scored for 
“four strings " and a clarinet. 


the name given to certain heretics of 


nintilians, 
_ the 2nd century, who used bread and cheese for 


the Eucharist and permitted women to be 
priests.. Their leader was a Roman woman 
named Quintilia. 

the seven hills of Rome. 

term which came into use during the 


or fifth-columnist. After Vidkun Quisling, who 
became head of the puppet government after 
the German invasion of Norway in 1940. 


company necessary to be present at any meet- 
in or commission before business can be trans- 
Forty form a quorum in the House of 
Commons. See also p. 135. 


* Quo Warranto (“ By what authority ”), a form of 


writ which has existed in England since 1278, 
and is a direction to the proper authorities to 
inquire into the circumstances under which any 
office or franchise is held. 


R 


officials who pronounce upon questions of legal 
form und ritual, and also generally accorded to 
any Jewish scholar of eminence. 


Europe, but now common in other countries 


In its 
wild state it has a brownish fur, while in its 
domesticated varieties it is of many colours— 
grey, white, black, and pied. Wild rabbits 
have erect ears, but in some domestic breeds 
the ears are long and droop, hence the term lop- 
eared. They breed rapidly, rearing several 
litters a year. The fur is utilised for clothing 
and other purposes, and the flesh is a popular 
article of food. 


the belote or Barbary oak, and much used as a 
food and medicament by Arabs. An admixture 
of the same name, with various added ingre- 
dients, is sold in France. 


were much concerned with the differences be- 
tween the various races of Man: they described 
the Black Man (Negro), the Yellow Man (Mon- 
gol), the Red Man (American Indian), the 
Brown Man (Indian), and the White Man 
(European). Those who study Man from this 
point of view further subdivide each group into 
others. Thus White Man may be divided into 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean; Black 
Man into Hamitic, Bushman, and soon. Each 
of these groups tends to have physical traits 
which its members hold in common, although, 
: there are no such things as pure 
racial types. All existing races have been fairly 
horoughly mixed. What, in view of recent 
“experience, is really important, is that there are 
no such things as psychological traits of races 
or even of nations—at least, there are no such 
¢ ; . The man who says that all 
Indians are stupid or liars or worse forgets that 
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Indians were highly civilised when our an- — 


cestors were dressed in skins and painted blue. 
Such a man might read with profit what Cicero 
Wrote to a friend in the first century B.c. : 

Do not obtain your slaves from Britain, be- 
cause they are so stupid and so utterly incapable 
of being taught.” Every anthropologist knows 
that all theories of a superior race are complete 
rubbish; there is not the slightest evidence that 
one race differs in any way from another in its 
psychological potentialities. Jews, Irish, Scots, 
Italians do differ (so do the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh and London); but their differences are 
due to their situation and not to anything in- 


born. 
Raceme, a botanical term indicating a cluster of 


fiowers, the individual blossoms being borne on . 


simple stalks arranged round a single common 
axis. The youngest flowers are at the tip of 
this axis. 

Rack, an ancient instrument of torture, consisting 


movable. The feet of the victim were fastened 
to one bar and the hands to the other; then by 
means of the movable bar the limbs were 
stretched to great tension until the tortured one 
“ confessed ” or became senseless. 

Rack-rent, rent of the full yearly value of the 
property held. A term generally used to denote 
excessive rent. 

Rack-work, a piece of mechanism in which a rack is 
used; a rack-and-pinion arrangement or the 
like. A rack in this sense is a toothed-bar, 
adapted to work into the wheel teeth. 

Racoon, plantigrade carnivorous mammals com- 
mon to the American continent. _ There are 
several species. The common Racoon (Procyon 
lotor) is about 2 ft. long, with a bushy ringed tail 
and sharp snout. Ite skin is valuable. 

or Radiolocation. A system of locating 
objects by means of radio signals, brought to 
perfection in the second world war. As early 
as May, 1935, a British team of scientists led by 
Sir Robert Watson-Watt succeeded in tracking 
aircraft up to about 30 miles distance with an 
early radar system. By the outbreak of war a 
chain of radar stations, to give early warning of 
enemy aircraft, had been built along the Hast 
Coast of Britain, and by 1941 this had been 
extended to embrace nearly the whole of the 
coastline of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Radar was also used to detect submarines from 
the air, to range searchlights and A.A, guns, etc. 
It also made blind-bornbing possible. (See also 
“ Radio, Television, and Radar Section.’*) 

Radclifie Library, Oxford, was founded under the 
will of Dr. Jobn Radcliffe, who died in 1714, 
leaving £40,000 for that purpose. The Library 
was opened in 1749. 

Radiation, transfer of energy by electromagnetic 
waves, the rate of emission by a body depending 
upon its temperature and surface. The sun 
radiates energy in the form of short visible 
waves of light and longer invisible waves of 
heat. The principal gases of the atmosphere 
are transparent to practically all of the solar 
and sky radiation and also that which the earth 
re-transmits to space. Carbon dioxide and 
water vapour, however, strongly absorb certain 
types, the latter, as clouds, playing an important 
role in regulating the temperature of the globe. 
The cooling of the ground on a clear night is 
a result of the outgoing long-wave radiation 
exceeding that coming down from the sky; 
at sunrise cooling ceases as the incoming 
radiation becomes sufficient to compensate 
for the loss of heat. ' 

Radioactivity, a phenomenon exhibited by certain 
elements of high atomic weight, a discovery 

« made by Henri Becauerel in 1896. The nuclei 
of the atoms are unstable and_ disintegrate 
spontaneously shooting off 
(nuclei of helium atoms), beta particles (elec- 
trons), and gamma, (electromagnetic) waves at 
very high speed. A piece of uranium 
gradually change into a piece of radium, and 

finally into lead, taking millions of years to do 


so. 

Radiosonde, a weather station in miniature 
carried aloft by a free balloon to heights 
normally in the neighbourhood of 10 miles. 
Signals representative of values. of atmo- 
spheric pressure, temperature and humidity 


of a platform fitted with bars, one of which was 


alpha particles” 
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-Iubricant and for other purposes. It was at one 
time much used as an illuminant. 
ss crystals is serine oxalate, found in the 
cells of many plants. iPe +5. 
Raptores, an order of birds of prey, of which there 
are upwards of 500 species, divisible into twc 
main sections, Faleconide and Sitrigide. 2 
Rastadt Treaty of Peace, between the French and 
Germans, signed on Mar. 7th, 1714, closed the 
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are transmitted simultaneously by radio to 
_ receiving apparatus on the ground. The 
- position of the balloon at any instant can be 
determined by radar, enabling the speed and 
_ direction of the upper winds to be deduced. 
Radium, a radioactive metal discovered by 
Marie arid Pierre Curie in 1898. Atomic weight 
226. The Radium Institute, founded and 
equipped by Lord Iveagh and Sir Ernest Cassel, 
_was opened in Aug., 1911, for the treatment 
of patients and the prosecution of researches 
into the effect of radium on the human system. 
Radius, in geometry, is the measurement of a 
straight line marked from the centre to the 
circumference of a circle or curve. 
Radon, a colourless radioactive gas formed when 
_, radium atoms disintegrate radioactively. 
Rail, a well-known genus of the Rallide family— 
“ one species of which—the Water Rail—is com- 
mon in various parts of Continental Europe, and 
also in the fen districts of England. 
. When moist air rises into lower tempera- in many place: 


S as to constitute a pest. — 
tures and becomes saturated, condensation | Ratel. 


» & Carnivorous animal of the badger family. 


takes place on the numerous hygroscopic par- 
ticles present in the atmosphere. If the tem- 
perature is above freezing a cloud of small 
droplets is formed, and as the air continues to 
rise they grow in size until the weight is great 
enough to make them fall to the earth as rain. 
The formation of large raindrops has been attri- 
buted to coagulation of smaller drops of differ- 
‘ent sizes, while another mechanism depends 
upon the presence in the cloud of ice crystals as 
well as water drops. In temperate latitudes 
snowflakes falling from the freezing level melt 
in the warmer air below, producing large rain- 


having the lower part of the body black, and. 
the upper part a light grey. It is found in India’ 
and at the Cape, and is often styled the “honey- 
badger” because of its honey-eating propensities, 


Rationalism. The belief that all matters of fact 


and all beliefs concerning personal conduct 
should be founded on reason; that reason 
should be the guiding factor in life. An appar- 
ently simple creed, which, unfortunately,isnotso 
simple. Roman Catholics, for example, who 
are certainly not rationalists in the ordinary 
sense of the term, claim to be able to base their 


religion on rational grounds: indeed, there 
must be very few people who do not consider 
their beliefs to be entirely reasonable. The 
rationalist would say that by “ reason” he 
means the criteria ordinarily accepted as 
scientific evidence, but he is then faced by the 
problem whether moral conduct can be based 
entirely on logic, The most important attempt 
to do so (Bentham’s theory that morals should 
be based on “ the greatest good of the greatest 
number") has been rather severely dealt with 
by philosophers in general. Rationalism. has 
something important to contribute to human 
well-being provided it realises that human 
beings are not ordinarily rational, and one must 
be tolerant of what seems illogical in their con- 
duct before beginning (very slowly) to alter 
their beliefs. Our irrational dreams are, after 
all, an attempt to make a difficult world easier 
to live in, and the man in the street may be 
excused if he says, in effect, to the rationalist, 
“be careful, you are treading on my dreams.” 
Only by making the world a better place to live 
in can one begin to convert the superstitious 
and illogical. The main rationalist body in this 
country is the Rationalist Press Association, 
megceres Medi pet sevet, Ponda, 20, ¢- 
2, & classification whic cludes 

“Rambler, The,’* published by Dr. Johnson twice ostriches, cassowaries, and other flightless, 
a week between 1750 and 1752, flat-breasted birds. 

‘ Rambonillet, a royal French chateau (14th cent., | Ratte » the act of concealing or taking away 
rebuilt 18th cent,), near Paris, and the Official workmen’s tools to prevent them being used 
summer residence of the President of the French during trade disputes. The word came into use 
Republic, Also the name of the famous literary at Sheffield during Jabour disputes in 1867. 

*salon of the Marquise de Rambouillet (1588- | Rattlesnake, venomous snakes which obtain their 
1665). hame from the possession of a rattle in the end of 
Rampant, in heraldry, is a term applied to the their tail, consisting of horny pieces sO arranged 
figure of an animal with forelegs elevated, the | that when vibrated they make a rattling sound. 
dexter uppermost. When the animal is shown ‘They are only found in N. and 8. America, 
posed it ie | abe yee ey ee Ravelin, a detached fortification of triangular 
ace, rampant guardant; when looking bac , shape, with two embankme: orming ‘ 
. rampant requardant; and when in sitting posi: jJecting angle. id ee oe 


tion rampant sejant. Raven, a black-plumaged bird of the i 
Rampion, the common name for plants of the bell- with raucous Whee antl a pit ae 


flower family. many parts of Europe, Asia, i 
Rampur Chudder, a kind of fine woollen shaw] Ravens are easily een ay ee 


made at Rampur in India, ' interestin: ts. ick hi 
Ranelagh Gardens was a fashionable public garden described in Berne Rudge” adie inne 


at Chelsea for concerts and dancing in the 18th | Ray, fish , 
century, and existed down to 1804, A Jctgial: tee, ee ae ead ay 


drops which grow in their flight through the 

lower part of the cloud. 

Rainbow, a beautiful colour effect visible to ob- 

\ server with back to the sun and facing a rain 

shower, caused by the refraction and reflection 

of sunlight in minute water-droplets in the air. 

From high in the air it would be possible to see 

a rainbow as a complete circle, but from the 

ground the most that can be seen is a semi- 

4 circle when the sun is just on the horizon: 

the higher the sun is, the smaller the arc of 

J _ the rainbow. When conditions are suitable 

u two bows are seen, the secondary with the 

colours of the spectrum reversed, 

Raingauge, an instrument consisting of a deep 
metal funnel whose stem dips into a graduated 

‘ glass jar from which the depth of the rain water 

‘ collected can be read. Continuous records of 

; rainfall are provided by self-registering instru- 

. ments, 

‘ Ramadan, the time of the Mohammedan Lent, the 
9th month of the Moslem year, a movable period 
fixed according to lunar calculations. Tt lasts 
for thirty days, and all good Mohammedans fast 
in Ramadan from sunrise to sunset each day. 
During the interval from sunset to sunrise they 
are at liberty to eat, drink, and make merry. 


fleshy pectoral fins, related to the sharks 
des Vaches, a Swiss herdsman’s melody, There are about 14 ies. 7 
played on the alpenhorn, as a call to the cows. are generally called eee Phy ERE poy 


Rape, a cruciferous plant yielding coleseed or Tape- 
seed, extensively grown in all parts of Europe 
Rape oil or colza is made from the 


Razor Bill, a sea-bird of the auk family, having a 
ich ere ee poe pes plumage, It in- 
8 rocky cliffs during 
vee not ne ms aber a eae ages a Cited aac times is mostly out they Bats sea. 
-food, is a yellow, thick oil, ives ‘ ; ; 1 ii she 
of considerable commercial importance as a sudden diving ae ‘ a nia hence ~ 
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Real, a silver coin current in Spain, 
Salk Riarice: ood ensth oteet Sie bocliene 
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not so large as the common thrush, b 

is very similar in its general tie te 
structure. 


crystals granular, in China, Mexico, and | Redwood or Sequoia. This genus of conifero 
some parts of central Europe, and is a compoun: mprises two species of Red * 2 
of arsenic and sulphur. in N.W. America. Biodinan wiaes 


- Red Cross. 
Rede Lecture, 
instituted and endowed in 1524 by Sir Robert 


- ous 
Rector, 


were a secret Welsh organisation, 
existing in 1843, whose object was to destroy 
toll-gates, which were so numerous as to be a 
burden to the people. They dressed in women’s 

called themselves “‘ Rebecca’s 


night-time and caused much destruction. A 


__ general relief from highway tolls followed after a 


commission of inquiry. 
members of a society of total ab- 
stainers from intoxicating drinks. Rechab, 


father of Jonadab, refused to drink wine, build 


or live in houses, sow seeds, or plant or own 
yine-yards. The modern Rechabites do not 
earry their abstention further than refraining 


a style of singing only slightly 
removed from ordinary speaking, used in the 
narrative portions of operas and oratorios. In 
older operas “ recitativo secco ” (dry recitative) 
was used, the voice being accompanied by the 
harpsichord alone. After Scarlatti the orches- 
tra was used to give a more dramatic touch to 
the recitative, while Verdi introduced a type of 
fecitative that was half-way to an aria. 


Recorder, a judge of a city or borough having a 


court of quarter-sessions. The Recorder of the 
City of London is elected by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, but other recorders are barristers of 
eminence appointed by the Crown. 


' Record Office, in Chancery Lane, London, the place 


where the Public Records of England are now 
preserved, including Domesday Book, the vari- 
Rolls of Charters, and important historical 
documents from a remote period. 

a clergyman having charge of an ecclesi- 
astical parish, and entitled to receive all the 
tithes; also the head officer of some of the 
Universities and Colleges. 


- Recusants, people who refused to attend the Angli- 


ean Church or to acknowledge the ecclesiastical 
ee” of the Crown in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 


- Redan, a fortification consisting of two parapets or 


mounds of earth in angle form, the apex pointing 
outward. 

Army. The army of the Soviet Union, s0- 
called because it bears the red flag of the Soviet 
revolution. Its official title is the Red Army of 
Workers and Peasants. Estimated to have had 
7,000 first-line aircraft before the last war. 


Red Crag, the name given to a strata of gravel or 


sand, con certain fossil molluse deposits, 
found on the Suffolk and Norfolk coasts. 
(See Geneva Convention.) 

at Cambridge University, was 


Rede, Chief Justice of Common Pleas. These 
lectures were superseded by an annual oration, 
which is usually given by an eminent scientist. 


Red-Letter Day, a Church festival day indicated in 


the Prayer Book by red letters, now a popular 
term for any day of special significance. 


Redoubt, a term applied to enclosed fortified works 


generally, but more especially to a small area 
temporarily fortified as a place of retreat for a 
defending force. 


Red Sandstone, the general name for red sand- 


stone geological formations, chiefly produced by 
the disintegration of ordinary crystalline or 
metamorphic schists, oxide of iron forming 
the colouring factor. 


S. England. 
Redwing, a bird of the Thrush family which finds 


its way to this country for the winter. It is 


- 


Reformatory 


Refraction. 


species, the Giant Redwood, reach a height of 
over 300 ft. and a thickness of 86 ft. The age 
of the largest, the General Sherman tree, is put 
at 3,500 ome 

ent, a musical instrument whose 
sound is produced by blowing air over a thin 
reed or wooden or metal plate which is thereby 
caused to vibrate. 


Refectory, a dining-hall; usually a dining-hall in a 


monastery or a convent. 
ium and Initiative, two methods by which 
the wishes of the general body of electors may 
be expressed with regard to proposed legislation. 
It is developed to the highest extent in Switzer- 
land. In a referendum some specific matter is 
referred to the electors. The Initiative is the 
means by which the electors can compel their 
elected representatives to consider a specific 
matter. When it has been considered by the 
legislature it must then be submitted to the 
electorate for approval (i.e., a referendum). 
Reformation, the great religious movement of the 
16th century, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of Protestantism. In the previous cen- 
tury Wyclif, Huss, and others had sounded the 
warning note, and when later on Luther took 
ap the cause in Germany, and Zwingli in 
Switzerland, adherents soon became numerous. 
The wholesale vending of indulgences by the 
Papal agents had incensed the people, and when 
Luther denounced these things he spoke to 
willing ears. After much controversy, the 
Reformers boldly propounded the principles of 
the new doctrine, and the struggle for religious 
supremacy grew bitter. They claimed justi- 
fication by faith, and the use as well as the 
authority of the Scriptures, rejecting the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, the adoration of the 
Virgin and Saints, and the headship of the Pope. 
Luther was excommunicated. But the Refor- 
mation principles spread, and ultimately a great 
part of Germany, as well as Switzerland, the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia, England, and Scot- 
land were won over to the new faith. In 
England Henry VIII. readily espoused the 
cause of the Reformation, his own personal 
quarrel with the Pope acting as an incentive. 
Under Mary there was a brief and sanguinary 
reaction, but Elizabeth gave completeness to the 
work which her father had initiated. 
Schools, for the reclamation of 
juvenile offenders, originated in France in 1839. 
The Philanthropic Society of London founded 
such an institution at Redhill in Surrey in 1850. 
Since then many other schools of this class have 
been opened, under government authority and 
inspection. The Borstal System for industrial 
training and reclamation of prisoners between 
16 and 21 was begun at Borstal near Rochester 
in 1902. These Institutions deal with many 
cases of juvenile delinquency. 


Reform Bills. The principal Bills have been passed 


for the reform of the Parliamentary franchise. 
The first was that of 1832, which in addition to a 
sweeping redistribution of seats, granted the 
franchise to borough householders paying a £10 
rental, and in counties to those with a rental of 
£50. The second Bill was passed in 1867, con- 
ferring the franchise on all borough householders 
paying poor rates, on lodgers paying £10 a year, 
and to tenants in counties paying £12. A third 
Bill, passed in 1884, practically gave household 
suffrage and effected a large measure of redistri- 
bution of seats. The Representation of the 
People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, gave 
women of 21 years of age the right to be regis- 
tered as Parliamentary electors, thus adding 
several million names to the register. 

The change of direction which light 
rays and other rays undergo when passing from 
one medium to another. The phenomenon is 
due to the fact that in different media light 
(and Oe, forms of radiation) has different 


Regalia, the ensigns of royalty, such as the crown, 


sceptre, swords of State, etc., which, in the case 
of the British insignia, are kept in the Tower of 
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London. In its stricter sense it means the pre- 

ees of royalty. . 
gattas, 
into this country in 1775, when the Thames was 

. the scene of one of these competitions. Since 
then they have become popular on the river and 
round the coast. Henley every year has a 

__ fashionable Regatta. 

Regency Acts were Acts of Parliament passed in 
the reign of George III., appointing the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV.) to the Regency 

during his father’s mental incapacity. 

Regicides, the commissioners who tried and 
condemned Charles I. They were 135 in 
number; 59 only could be induced to sign the 
death warrant. 

Regium Donum, or royal gift, an annual grant 
formerly made from the public funds to Pres- 
byterian and other Nonconformist ministers in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It was withdrawn 
in 1857. 

Reichsrath, the name given to the Austrian 
Parliament until 1918. -It comprised an Upper 
House of princes, nobles, and prelates and a 
Lower House of elected representatives. J 

Reichstag or Diet, the name given to the meeting 
summoned by.the rulers of the medieval Em- 
pire. After the unification of Germany the 
name given to the popularly elected house of 
the German parliament. The Reichstag build- 
ing was destroyed by fire in 1933 by the Nazis. 

Reign of Terror, a period of anarchy and bloodshed 
in the French Revolution which began in the 
spring of 1793 and practically ended with the 
fall of Robespierre in July, 1794. 

Reindeer, a genus of deer horned in both sexes, 
occurring only in northerly regions. It has an 
average height of 4 ft. 6 in., is very fleet of 
foot, and the Laplanders utilise it for draught 
purposes. 

Relativity, the theory in physics associated with 
the name of Professor Albert Einstein, The 
theory was published in two parts—the Re- 
stricted Theory in 1905 and the General Theory 
in 1915. It is based on the hypotheses that 
(i) space and time are closely connected and 
dependent on each other, (ii) the interval of 
space between two objects and the interval 
of time between two events are not absolute 
but relative, changing according to the circum- 
stances of the observer, (iii) matter and energy 
are fundamentally the same, it being possible 
to convert one into the other. The laws of 
relativity have been substantially proved 
and have revolutionised our ideas as to the 
nature of space, time, matter, and energy and 
forced us to think along new lines. In 1949 a 
new theory by Professor Einstein was announced 
which sets forth in a series of equations the laws 
governing both gravitation and electromagnet- 
ism, which is said to bridge the gap that separ- 
ates the infinite universe of the stars and 
galaxies and the equally infinite universe of the 
atom. At present the one is explained by 
reel and the other rests on the quantum 

eory. 

Relief in sculpture is of three kinds—high relief 
(alto-relievo), in which the figures stand out to 
the extent of one-half of their natural propor- 

“tions, low-relief (basso-relievo) when the figures 
project but slightly; and middle-relief (mezzo- 
relievo), when the projection is intermediate, 

Remainder, a legal term signifying a future con- 
dition of an estate, taking effect after its enjoy- 
ment by the present tenant is terminated. It 
does not “ vest ” until the event which will put 
an end to the precedent estate is certain of 
happening, 

ce, new birth or revival.: It was a 
transitional movement in Europe between the 
medieval and the modern which was exempli- 
fied by a return to classic ideals in literature, 
painting, and architecture. It was stimulated 
by. the fall of Constantinople, 
printing, and the discovery of America, It 
took place in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
beginning in Italy and sweeping over Western 
Europe. In England the movement was most 
notable in literature (Colet, More, Trasmus). 

Rennet, a substance obtained from the fourth 
stomach of a calf or other suckling quadruped, 
and used for curdling milk, making junkets, etc. 

Reparations. The indemnities payable by coun- 
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boat or yacht races, were introduced | ~ 


tries defeated in war. The Treaty of Versailles 
did not fix the total damage caused in the first 
world war and a Reparations Commission was 


led to the occupation of the Ruhr by 
France against the wishes of Great Britain. 
Thereafter the Dawes Committee set up upon 
American initiative produced a new scheme 
which worked well for some years. Mort- 
gages were raised on German railways and 
industries and there was a certain control of 
German finance. But the total sum Germany 
would have to pay was left to the Young Com- 
mission (1929-30). Germany ceased payment 
in 1931 owing to the economic crisis and the 
Lausanne Conference 1932 abolished reparations 
altogether. As regards the second world war 
the Council of Foreign Ministers broke down in 
London in December, 1947, on the subject of 
reparations. The Soviet Government proposed 
that a total sum to be paid by Germany should 
be decided and that the Soviet share be fixed at 
10,000 million dollars to be taken by capital 
removals to be completed by the end of 1948, 
with annual deliveries from current production 
over 20 years. 

Repeater, the name applied to a watch that will 
strike the hour, quarters, and minutes last past 
on the pressure of a spring. ‘ 

Representative Peers are peers elected by their 
fellow peers to sit in the House of Lords— 
Scotland has 16, elected or re-elected for each 
Parliament. The number of Irish representa- 
tive peers at the date of the establishment of the 
Trish Free State (1922) was 28. Through deaths 
this has been reduced to six (1950) and the 
twenty-two vacancies are unlikely to be filled. 

Reptilia, the class of vertebrate animals including 
tortoises, lizards, snakes, crocodiles, etc. 

Republican Party of the United States, one of the 
two great parties in U.S.A., the other being the 
Democrats. The name was originally a second 
name for the Democratic Party from which it 
broke in 1828. Sometimes regarded as the 
more right wing of the two parties but this 
view must be treated with caution as the 
parties do not fit a left and right wing pattern. 
The party before the second world war was 
predominantly isolationist. 

Requiem. Properly a mass for the dead, the term 
is extended to cover musical settings by 

Palestrina, Mozart, Verdi, and others, 

Reredos, the omamental screen at the back of the 
altar or Communion table. It is often of a 

highly decorative character and is an archi- 
tectural feature in many churches in Spain. 
Other examples are to be found in the following 
cathedrals in England: St. Paul's, St. Albans, 
Salisbury, Winchester, Durham, and Liverpool. 
In All Souls College, Oxford, one is to be seen 
actually attached to the wall. 

Resins, natural resins are vegetable compounds 
largely employed in the industrial arts, They 
comprise india-rubber, amber, mastic, copal, 
etc. “* Synthetic resins” is a term sometimes 
used as a synonym for “ plastics.” - 

Rest, a musical term denoting silence or cessation 
from playing for the period represented by the 
character of the rest. Thus there are minim, 
semibreve, quaver, and other rests, which repre- 
sent the same lengths of silence as the notes 
themselves would represent in sound. 

bee hg layer of the eye which is sensitive 

Retriever, a domestic dog useful to sportsmen for 
bringing in game that have been shot. Itisa 
capital water-dog, usually black or brown, 

Reuter, the chief British and international news 
agency, founded by Baron J. de Reuter in 1849. 

Revolver, a revolving pistol provided with a num- 
ber of chambers (six being the usual number), 
each of which can be fired in succession by the 

. Pulling of the trigger. A weapon of this kind 
existed in the 17th century, but it was not until 
1851, when Colt’s revolver was introduced, that — 
a really serviceable small arm of this class was 
available. The principle of the revolver has 
been adapted to breach-loading guns, as in the 
mitrailleuse and the mauser, 

Rheetic Beds, term applied to certain strata which 
connect the Lias and Trias formations, They 
abound in fish fossils, and occur at Penarth in 

_ Wales and in certain parts of the Alps. 


’ 


C feted “* Hungarian 
_ are based on old folk tunes, while it is believed 
that Gershwin’s “‘ Rhapsody in Blue” is 
_ intended to express the mood of America at 
__the time it was written. 
Rhea, large flightless birds of S. America, known 
‘as “‘ American ostriches "’; there are differences 
_ from the true ostriches. The wings, for instance, 
are longer, and there is no tail. 
Rhenium, a metallic element discovered in 1925. 
_ It occurs in molybdenum. 
Rheostat, a variable resistance used to control 
electrical equipment. 
a large hoofed quadruped, of which 
there are nine existing species; native to the 
'. viver and marsh regions of Africa, India, Bor- 
~ neo, and Java. It is remarkable for its thick 
hide and upturned snout, from which springs a 
The white rhinoceros, which is 
searce, is the biggest species, attaining a length 
of 10 to 12 ft. and a height of from 5 to 6 ft. 
‘The black rhinoceros is the most familiar. 
Rhodium, a metallic element, discovered by 
Wollaston in 1804. It is found in platinum ores 
~ dn small amounts, generally less than 2 per cent. 
With platinum it gives a very hard and durable 
alloy. It is also used, instead of silver, in put- 
ting the reflecting layer on a mirror. 
Rialto, a famous bridge that crosses the Grand 
Canal at Venice, and dates from 1591. 
Ribbon Fish, is a deep-sea fish, deriving its name 


.. 


from the ribbon-like shape. Though many feet |- 


fn length, it is only an inch or two thick. By 
reason of its keeping to the ocean depths, the 
ribbon fish is rarely met with, most of what is 
known about it having been learnt from 
_ specimens occasionally cast ashore during 


_ storms. 

Ribbon Seal, a kind of seal found in the North 

. Pacific, remarkable for being ornamented with 
an almost white broad band along its back and 
around its neck. 

Rice, a grain-yielding grass extensively cultivated 
in India, China, and certain parts of America, 
and forming the main article of food of the 

_ Jndian and Chinese peoples. Arrack, an 
— liquor, is made from fermented rice 

: seeds. 

Ricolite, an ornamental stone, found almost ex- 
elusively in New Mexico, and presenting a series 
of white, olive, and green serpentine layers. 

Rider, the popular name of a Dutch gold coin first 
put into circulation in the 16th century, but not 
now in use. Its name was derived from its 
having engraved upon its obverse the figure of 

a horseman. It weighed about 50 grains. A 
coin of the same name was issued by James 
VI. of Scotland, afterwards James I. of 
England. 

Rifle, a firearm, grooved in the barrel in order that 
the projectile may receive a rotary motion on 
its own axis upon expulsion. 

Rifle Bird is a beautiful Australian bird of a deep 
glossy black with olive-green and blue metallic 
markings. It is of arboreal habits. 

«Rights of Man,’’ the title of the declaration of 
the French National Assembly in 1789, pro- 
claiming that all men have equal rights. 

the title of a famous book by Tom Paine, 

. justifying the Revolution. } 
Rinderpest or Cattle Plague, is a highly contagious 

disease affecting cattle, sheep, and other 

ruminants. In Europe the disease has been 

eradicated, but it was formerly very widespread 

and caused great loss of life amongst cattle. 

The disease is caused by a filtrable virus, and 

is attended by fever and congestion of the 
" mucous membranes. 

| Rime, a crystalline deposit of ice formed on 
objects exposed to wet fog at the same time 
as frost. 4 

Ring Dove, a blue-grey wood-pigeon, 
Britain, and about 17in.long. —_ 

Ring-Money is supposed to have been in circulation 

~ among the ancient races of Europe. : 

Riot Act, The, was passed in 1714, its object 

being to prevent riotous assemblies. In times of 
disturbance when a breach of the peace is 

_ threatened, if a magistrate, justice of the peace, 

- sheriff, or mayor reads a proclamation com- 
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Ritualists, the term used to designate an extreme 
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-manding a crowd of twelve or more persons te : 
disperse, anyone refusing is liable to arrest and _ 
a term of imprisonment under this Act. a ‘a 


High Church section of the Church of England, 
who brought into the ceremony of public wor- 
ship coloured vestments, lighted candles, in 
cense, and other features of Romanist worship, 
and excited much opposition and contention. 
A Ritual Commission was appointed in 1904 to . 
receive evidence in regard to ceremonial ex- 
cesses, and attempts have been made to arrive 
ata basis by which both High Church and Low 
Church adherents can agree upon the subject of 
ceremonial. The report of the Ritual Commis- 
sion, published in 1906, concluded that the law 
of public worship in the Church of England had 
become too narrow for the present generation’s 
religious life, and that the machinery for disci- 
pline had broken down. The Commissioners 
favoured the giving of greater power to Bishops 
for the suppression of objectionable practices. 

Roach, a well-known small fresh-water fish of the 
carp family. 

Roaring Forties, name applied to the prevailing 
westerly winds over the oceans in the temperate © 

titudes of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Rock Butter, the name commonly given to petro- — 
leum when found in its semi-solid state. 4 

Rockets for use in war were invented by Sir Wil- 

liam Congreve early in the 19th century, and 

proved very destructive in siege operations. 

Rocket propulsion was much developed during — 

the second world war. Rockets were used as 

weapons by aircraft, infantry, etc., and the 

Germans devised the huge V2, carrying a ton of 

explosive which was used near the-end of the 

war to bombard London. 

Rockling, a marine fish of the cod family, distri- _ 
buted over the coasts of Europe, Iceland, Japan, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. ‘There are 
eight known species, five of which are found on 
the British coast. This fish carries a number ~ 
of barbels around its mouth. : 

Rod, a measure of length equalling 5} yd., also 
called a pole ora perch. A square rod is a rood. ( 

Rodentia, an order of gnawing mammals, and 
including rats, mice, squirrels, etc. 

Roe, the parts of fishes which extend on each side 
of the ribs in lobesnext to theintestines. “* Hard 
roe ’’ is that of the female and consists of eggs; 
that of the male is the soft roe or milt. 

Roebuck, 2 deer that was formerly common in the 
forests and parks of Britain, but is now only 
found at large in the northern parts of Scotland. 

It is met with in many of the temperate regions 
of northern Europe and Asia. 

Rogation Week begins with Rogation Sunday, 
the Sunday before Ascension Day, when extra 
prayers and supplications are offered as a pre- 
paration for the Ascension. 

Rois Fainéants (King Do-Nothings) were the last 
seven Frankish kings of the Merovingian 
dynasty. They were so called because the 
officials known as Mayors of the Palace assumed 
all the power. 

Roller, an African and Asiatic bird of the Coractidee 
family. It gets its name from its habit of turn- 
ing over in the air like the tumbler pigeon. 

Roman Catholic Church is the Christian Church 
whose head is the bishop of Rome, lawful suc- 
cessor of St.,Peter, who was appointed by Christ 
as head of the Church. Its Creed comprises 
twelve articles, the seven sacraments of Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Hx- 
treme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony; the 
doctrines include those of Original Sin and 
Justification, sanctioned by the Council of 
Trent; the Mass, as a propitiatory sacrifice ; 
Purgatory. Papal Supremacy, etc. It was the 
established Church of England until the Re- 
formation, after which many disabilities were . 
imposed upon Roman Catholics, and continued 
in a more or less severe form until the passing 
of the Emancipation Act of 1829. There are 
four Roman Catholic Archbishops in England 
(Westminster, Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Cardiff), two in Scotland (St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow), and four in Ireland 
(Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam). , 

Romanesque Architecture includes the round- 
arched and vaulted orders, which were promi- 
nent from the 5th to the 11th century, and re- 
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tains some characteristics of the Classical style, 


 . modified on Medieval lines. 


‘Roman Roads, highways constructed by the 


Romans. They were of great durability. The 


. : oe 


_ chief were Watling Street, Ermine Street, the | 


_ Fosse, and Icknield Way. ; 

Roman Walls were built as frontier barriers under 

the Emperors Hadrian (76-138) and Antoninus 

Pius (86-161). Hadrian’s works, linking Wall- 

send-on-Tyne with Bowness-on-Solway, com- 

prised a twenty-foot stone wall, ditches, turrets, 

“* milecastles,” fortresses, and a double earthen 

mound, or “ Vallum.” Impressive ruins are still 

visible at Chesters and Housesteads. Antoninus 

_ Pius, Hadrian’s successor, made a further ad- 

vance, but the turf wall which he built between 

Forth and Clyde was soon abandoned. —Sep- 

timius Severus (146-211) restored Hadrian's 

wall after the assassination of Commodus and 
the subsequent civil wars. It was finally 
abandoned between 380 and 390. anys 

Rondo, a piece of music in which three distinct 

_ airs or melodies occur in a certain order. In 
the typical Rondo of Beethoven (¢.9., third 
ane vamment. of “ty ag Pathétique) the order is 
1,2,1— » 25 1." 

Rontgen Rays. (See X-Rays.) 

ebok, a reddish-brown member of the deer 
family, with large ears and pointed horns, 
abounding in the forests of southern Africa. 

Rood Screen, an ornamental partition, separating 
the choir from the nave in a church, and fronting 
the rood or crucifix. 

Rook, a very common bird of the crow family 
abounding in all parts of Britain. 

Rorqual, a marine mammal of the whale order. 
There are several species. The Common 
Rorqual is a large animal, reaching a length of 
80 ft. or more. 

Rosary, a circular chain of beads, used by Catho- 
lics when reciting a particular form of sustained 


prayer, Hach bead represents an entire prayer, 
ge the combined prayers constitute the 
osary. 


Roses, Wars of the (1455-85), between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, for the possession 
of the English crown, began in the reign of 


Henry VI. and ended with the death of Richard |. 


Ii. on Bosworth Field. The emblem or badge 
of the Lancastrians was the red rose and of the 
Yorkists the white rose, All rivalry between 
the Roses ended by the marriage of Henry VII., 
the Lancastrian, with the Princess Blizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., the Yorkist. 

Rosetta Stone, discovered in 1799 by the French 
at Rosetta in Egypt, and deposited in the 
British Museum. It is a piece of black basalt 
about 38 ft. long, and contains a decree of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, of about 195 B.c. in (1) 
hieroglyphics, (2) demotic, and (3) Greek char- 
acters. It was by means of the three different 
inscriptions on the same stone that hiero- 
glyphic writing was first able to be deciphered. 

Rosewood, the name given to the timber of various 
South American trees of the Leguminose order. 
Its colour is dark brown with red streakings, 

Rotary Clubs, local clubs of business and profes- 
sional men, first started in Chicago, 1905, to 
foster social relations, encourage high ethical 
standards in business, and advance international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace. The meet- 
ings take place at the headquarters of each club 
at luncheon, after which an address on a subject 
relative to the objects of the movement is given, 
The movement has spread considerably. In 
1912 the organisation became an International 
Association. To-day there are 7,171 Clubs 
with 342,000 Rotarians in 88 states of the world, 

Rotche, a small sea-dove of the Auk family, mostly 
inhabiting the Arctic Regions. Its back and 
wings are black and the under parts white. 
Familiarly known as the “ Little Auk.” 

Rotifera, the class of animals known as “ wheel- 
animalcules,”” microscopic in size, but possess- 
ing highly organised structures, 

Rotten Row, a corruption of route de roi (king’s 
drive), the famous riding resort in Hyde Park. 

Rottenstone, a siliceous limestone made porous by 
the action of water. In a pulverised form it is 
used for polishing soft metals, 

Rouble, a Russian silver coin of the nominal value 
of about 2s. English. 

Rouge, a substance obtained by heating copperas 
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ficial colouring matter is obtained from the dried 


flowers of Carthamus tinclorius, mixed with 


powdered French chalk. 3 

Rouge et Noir, a well-known gambling card game 
played on a table divided into two sections and 
marked with two black and two red lozenges. 
Any number of players can take part, and the 
money is staked on the red or black spaces. 
The cards are dealt out, first to Noir, until the 
pips aggregate more than 30; then in like 
ner to the Rouge, and the packet coming nearest 
to 31 wins the stakes. 

Roulette, a gambling game played on a table 
carrying a revolving wheel divided into $7 
compartments. Each compartment bears a 
number, 0 (zero) and 1 to 36. 
are mixed and do not follow any particular 
order. Of these 37 numbers 18 are black and 


18 are red, whereas zero is green. ‘The players 


stake their money on any compartment 
colour, or combination of numbers they please. 
The wheel is whirled round and a ball is set 
rolling in the opposite direction, dropping 
finally into one of the compartments, thus 
deciding the winning number and colour. 
Round, a musical composition in several parts, 
taken up by each participator at a different 
point from the other, and effecting a harmonious 
combination throughout, A Catch is similar in 
form, but usually allied to humorous words. 
Roundhead. In the reign of Charles I. and later, 


This form of 
Another rouge used as an arti- 


man-— 


The numbers — 


a Puritan or member of the Parliamentary party — 


who wore his hair cut short. It was originally a 
term of derision applied by the Royalists, who 
usually wore ringlets. 

Round Towers are conical erections of considerable 
height, dating, probably, from some period be- 
tween the 9th and 13th centuries. These build- 
ings are numerous in Ireland, and three remain 
in Scotland. It is supposed they were built for 
ecclesiastical purposes, but there is no direct 
evidence of this existing. 

Rove Beetles, beetles with long narrow bodies, and 
a habit of suddenly curving up their tails when 
surprised. They are a numerous family, 

cademy was founded in London in 1768, 
under the patronage of George III. The early 
exhibitions of the Academy were held first 
in Pall Mall, and later in Somerset House, 
where the exhibitions continued to be held 
until 1836, when the National Gallery being 
built, the Academy moved its quarters to 
that. building. In 
Academy at Burlington House was opened, 
The Academy numbers 53 R.As and about 
30 A.R.A.s. 

Reynolds (1792), 
806), Sir 


(1 
M. A. Shee 
I Sir F. Grant 
(1866), Lord Leighton (1878), Sir J. E. Millais 
(1896). Sir E. J. Poynter (1896), Sir Aston Webb 


Sir William 

Llewellyn (1928), K. Lutyens (1938), 

Sir A. J. Munnings (1944), and Sir Gerald F. 

Kelly (1949). The Academy holds an exhibi- 

tion of pictures, statuary, and architectural 
designs every summer, to which non-members 
can, subject to selection, send their work, 
Usually only about an eighth of the work 
submitted is accepted, 

Royal Academy of Music, founded in 1823, has en- 
joyed a Royal Charter since 1830, and an annual 
Government igrant since 1868. Every form 
of music is 
languages. It has valuable scholarships, and 
has produced many eminent musicians, 

Royal Agricultural Society was founded in 1838 
and incorporated in 1840. It holds an annual 
show, at which valuable prizes are offered for 
the best stock and the most important inven- 
tions in agricultural implements. These shows 
Were held at different places each year from 
1839 until London was fixed upon as what was 
hoped would be 
‘a large tract of 
Royal for that 
the latter 


ground was secured at Park 
purpose. The shows held at 
Dlace, however, failed to attract the 


public, and a reversion Was made to the old 


system in 1906, 


a permanent show place, and — 


taught there, as well as modern | 


College of Music, at 
rporated in 1883. 


South Kensington, 
It has a large number 
musicians of 


veral grades all over the 
proficiency to 


in 
holds fortnightly ex- 
Westminster, and 


conducted his experiments. 

professors: of natural philosophy, astronomy, 
chemistry, and physiology. Famous also for 
_ dts Christmas lectures designed for a juvenile 


audience. 
: was founded by Royal Charter in 
1662, Viscount Brouncker being the first presi- 
dent. Its Philosophical Transactions date from 
1665. The meetings are held in Burlington 
House. Among the presidents have been Sir 
Christopher Wren, Pepys, Sir Isaac Newton. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Humphry Davy, Prof. 
—. H. Huxley, Lord Rayleigh, Sir Archibald 
 Geikie, Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., Prof. Sir Cc. 8. 
. Sherrington, 0.M., G.B.B., Lord Rutherford, 
O.M., Sir William Henry Bragg, O.M., Sir 
Henry Dale, O.M., and Sir Robert Robinso: 


O.M. 
| Rubber, produced from the juice of certain trees 
and shrubs of tropical countries, is in such ex- 
tensive demand now for tyres and other pur- 
* poses that rubber plantations have been estab- 
‘lished in almost every part of the world where 
rubber can be grown, particularly in Malaya 
‘and Indonesia. The best kinds come from the 
Amazon valley. Great advances were made in 
the production of synthetic rubber during the 
-second world war. 
fBubicon, a small river falling into the Adriatic, and 
forming one of the Italian boundaries, the cross- 
ing of which anciently involved decisive action 
snd constituted a declaration of war. Thus the 
“crossing the Rubicon” came into 
denoting an act from which there 


bidium, tallic element most closely 
resemb'ing potassium. It is silver-white and 
very soft, and was discovered in 1861 by 

_ Bunsen and Kirchoff, using the spectroscope. 
It is rare, occurring in small amounts in the 

mica called lepidolite and in potash salts of the 

_ Stassfurt deposits in Germany. 

‘Rubrics are instructions in regard to the cere- 
monies of the Church, appearing in red in the 
Prayer Book. 

{Ruby is a deep red kind of Corundum (aluminium 
oxide); one of the most valued of precious 
stones. Burma yields some of the finest, and 
rubies of inferior colour are found in Siam, 

-. Geylon, South Africa, and Brazil. 

'Rudd, a fresh-water fish of wide distribution, 

“plentiful in the rivers of Britain, and found in 

_ most other parts of Europe, also in Asia Minor. 

Tt is of a reddish-gold colour, with a greenish- 

___ plue beard. 

¢Rudesheimer, a noted brand of white wine made 

| from grapes grown in the district of Rudesheim 
on the right bank of the Rhine. 4 

‘Ruff, a bird related to the common-sandpiper, at 
‘one time very common in the Fen districts. The 

males have a ruff of feathers round the neck, 

2Ruffe or Pope, a small fresh-water fish common in 

most parts of central Burope, and similar in 

» appearance to the ordinary perch. It is found 
in British rivers. 

23Rumes, the name given to a pleated strip of fine 

~ linen worn by men in the breast of the shirt, and 
fashionable down to the early part of the 19th 
century. 

“¢ Rule, Britannia ! ”? the national sea-song of Eng- 

_ land, was written by James Thomson (1700-48), 

"the author of the “ Seasons,” and set to music by 
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Dr. Arne about 1740. The poet’s words were 
“ Britannia rule the waves,” but it is 1 nally, 


provided with # compartmented stomach, 
enabling them to swallow food, and later to 
bring it back to the mouth for mastication; 
€.9., sheep, goats, oxen, etc. ‘ 

Runes or Runic Inscriptions, the description 
applied to certain characters discovered cut 
upon stone monuments and implements found 
in many parts of Europe, including England. 
In only a very few instances has it been possible 
to put any distinct and conclusive interpretation 
upon them. 

Rural Dean, an ecclesiastical officer whose chief 
duty is to assist the Bishop in the duties of his 
diocese. 

Rusa, a genus of deer inhabiting India, Ceylon, 
the Philippines, and the Malay Archipelago. 
It stands about 5 ft. high, is of a dark brown 
hue, and of a somewhat sturdy build. Its ant- 
lers are long and powerful, The Sambur is the 
most familiar species. 

Ruskin College, Oxford, a unique institution 
founded by Mr. Walter Vrooman, an American, 
in 1899 to exist for all working men and women, 

Rusts, parasitic fungi, some common species of 
which have reddish spores which in a mass have 
a rusty appearance. A well-known species is 
the Wheat Rust (Puccinia graminis), which has 
an alternative host in the barberry. 

Ruthenium, a greyish-white metallic element dis- 
covered by Claus in 1845. Itis harder and more 
brittle than platinum, in whose ores it occurs. 

Rutile, mineral titanium dioxide. It is found in 
many igneous rocks, and in gneisses and schists. 
Its commonest colour is reddish-brown. 

Rye House Plot, formed in 1683 with the object of 
‘assassinating Charles Il. and the Duke of York 
(afterwards James LI.), in order to secure the 
succession of the Duke of Monmouth, The plot 
was frustrated. ' 


Sabaoth, a Hebrew word, meaning an army or 
host, and applied sometimes to the Supreme 
Being, ¢.u.. “ the Lord of Hosts ” (Rom. ix. 29). 

Sabbath, the Bitle name for the seventh day of the 
week, designated as the day of rest in the 
fourth commandment. It corresponds with 
Saturday in the modern calendar. The Chris- 
tian “Sunday” is the first day of the week. 
It is nowhere in Scripture called the Sabbath, 
though this name is sometimes erroneously 
applied to it. 

Sabbatical Year was instituted by the Jews in 
ancient times for the purpose of giving the soil 
a rest from cultivation. This was every 
seventh year. 

Sabines were a brave race inhabiting a territory 
near Rome in early times. The Sabines were 
absorbed in the Roman people about 290 B.C. 

Sable, a furred mammal of the weasel family 
mainly inhabiting Siberia. It is bright brown 
in colour, and has a long, bushy tail, There is 
also an American variety. It is hunted for its 
valuable fur. 

Saccharin, a white crystalline solid manufactured 
from toluene, 550 times as sweet as cane sugar. 
Tt is used as a sweetening agent; as @ substitute 
for sugar when sugar is forbidden, as in certain 
diseases, or when there is a shortage. It is 
also used to sweeten mineral waters, ete. It 
has no value as a food. ae-q 

Saccharimeter, an instrument for determining the 
‘amount of sugar in solution by means of polar- 
ised light. Used in breweries and distilleries 
for estimating the specific gravity of worts, etc. 

Sack, the white dry wines of Spain and Madeira, 
canary being the most popular. 

Sacrament, according to the Protestant Church, 
includes Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. , 
the Roman Catholic Church there are seven 
Sacraments. (See also Roman Catholic Church.) 

Sacrifice, the offering up to a deity of some object 
as an expression of thanksgiving or penitence. 
The first sacrifice we read of in the Bible was 
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that offered to God by Abel. 


The ancient 
Greeks and the Romans practised sacrifice. 


" Sacrilege is the breaking into a place of worship 


and stealing articles therefrom. In olden times 
this offence was punishable with death, but by 
Acts passed in the last century it was generally 
treated as an ordinary burglarious offence. By 
the Larceny Act, 1916, breaking and entering 
any place of divine worship and committing a 
felony therein is punishable by penal servitude. 

Saddles were used by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and were not known in England prob- 
ably before the 6th century. 

Sadducees, a Jewish sect of unbelievers, who held 
that the soul was mortal, and that there was no 
hereafter. Alluded to in the New Testament. 

Safety Lamp, as used in coal mines, was invented 
by Sir Humphry Davy in 1816. The flame is 
enclosed in a cage of fine-meshed wire which 
allows air to enter and promote burning, but 
conducts away the heat generated in com- 
bustion so that no product of combustion 
escapes at a temperature high enough to ignite 
explosive gases in the mine, 

Sagittarius or ‘‘ the Archer,”? one of the celestial 
constellations situated between Cygnus and 
Aquila. Sagittarius is another of the zodiacal 
constellations of sixty-nine stars, which ancient 
astronomers worked into the representation of 
an archer. It lies between Scorpio and Capri- 
cornus. 

Saiga, an antelope of Tartary, Western Asia, and 
Eastern Europe, tawny yellow. 


' Sainfoin, a widely cultivated forage plant, espe- 


cially adapted for sheep. It is of strong, leafy 
growth and bears bright red flowers. It belongs 
to the same order of flowering plants as peas 
and beans. 

St. Elmo’s Fire, a glowing brush-like discharge 
of electricity which takes place from sharp- 
pointed objects on mountains or the masts of 
ships exposed to the intense electric fields of 
thunder-clouds, 

Salamanders are amphibia superficially resembling 
lizards, from which they differ in having a 

_ moist skin and no scales, 

Salicin, a white crystalline substance, much used 
as a medicament, and obtained from the bark of 
willow-poplar and other allied trees. It is a 
compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Salic Law was probably instituted in France in the 
5th century for the purpose of excluding females 
from inheriting the Crown. The Bourbons intro- 
duced the same law into Spain, but this was 
abolished by decree in 1880 to enable Isabella 
TI. to succeed. 

Salicylic Acid can be obtained from the flowers of 
the meadow-sweet, and from oil of wintergreen. 
but is now usually prepared by the action of 
carbon dioxide on sodium phenate under pres- 
sure. The acid is then prepared from the 
sodium salicylate. It is used as an antiseptic 
and has been used as a food preservative. 
Aspirin is a derivative of salicylic acid, 

Salmon, a famiNar fish notable for its habit of 
ascending rivers from the sea in the autumn and 

* there depositing its spawn, not returning to the 
sea until the early spring. It is unlawful to 
catch salmon between Sept. 14th and Feb. ist. 

Salt, one of the oldest of condiments, exists in 
many substances, and is chloride of sodium, 
compounded of the non-metal chlorine and the 
metal sodium. It is obtained from deposits in 
the earth, from salt-springs, and from sea- 
water. There are salt mines in Galicia. which 
have been worked for hundreds of years, The 
chief English salt mines are in Cheshire, 

Saltpetre. (See Nitre.) 

Salvarsan, the organic arsenical compound 
arsphenamine, which Ehrlich discovered was 
able to kill inside the human body the spirochmte 
germ that causes syphilis. Also known as 
“606.” It has been superseded by neo- 
salvarsan, 

Salvation Army, The, commenced in East London 
in 1865 under the name of the Hast London 
Mission, later the Christian Mission. William 
Booth, a former Methodist Minister, was the 
founder. In 1878 with the title of the Salva- 
tion Army a quasi-military organisation was 
adopted. Mr. Booth was its first General and 
Commander-in-Chief, the declared object being 
the promotion of practical religion among the 
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masses, In 1931 an Act of Parliament was: 
passed providing for the election of all future: 
Generals, and for the formation of a Trust: 
Company to control Army Funds and property. . 
The present General, Commissioner Albert : 
W. T. Osborn, was elected in 1946. In: 
addition to the purely evangelical work the ex-- 
tensive network of Social Welfare endeavour in | 
every country where the Army Flag flies covers : 
all phases of human need from pre-natal clinics | 
for poor expectant mothers to eventide homes ; 
for the aged poor. Full details of any branch . 
of the work will be gladly given by The Secre- 
tary, International Headquarters, 101, Queen - 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Sanatorium, an institution for people out of health, 
requiring nursing and medical attendance. 

Sanctuaries were places where offenders against 
the law were free from arrest, and previous to 
1697, when sanctuaries were suppressed, several 
parts of London were treated as sanctuaries. 
The chief of these refuge localities was in White- 
friars. There were others in the Minories, Mitre 
Court, the Savoy, Westminster, and the Mint. 
Other sanctuaries were at Beverley and at St. 
Burian’s in Cornwall. 

Sand Blast, an American invention introduced in 
1871, is a method of cutting or decorating glass 
and other hard substances by means of sand 
driven by a blast of air or steam, 

Sanderling, a bird of the sandpiper family, oceur- 
ring on the British coast mostly as a bird of 
passage, and making its home in Arctic regions, 

Sandpiper. There are several species of sandpipers. 
The Common Sandpiper is a migrant to Britain. 
It is about 7 in. long, greenish-brown on head 
and back, with the underparts white; the beak 
is long and slender. Other species met with in 
Britain are the Curlew-sandpiper, Green-, 
Purple-, and Wood-sandpipers. 

Sanhedrin, the ancient Jewish Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil of 70 members, said to have been originated 
by Moses when‘he called together 70 elders to 
assist him as judges. In modern times the 
Sanhedrin has been summoned only very rarely. 

Sanitation, the science of health in its application — 
to disease prevention generally, embracing the 
investigation of drainage, air supply, isolation 
in infectious disease, and hygienic measures of 
all kinds. The Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, founded in 1876, has accomplished 
much valuable work in the interests of public 
health and convenience. 

Sankhya, one of the six leading systems of Hindu 
philosophy, and supposed to be the philosophy 
from which Buddhism originated, It recognises 
no deity, but assumes the existence of primor- 
dial matter and of spiritual individuality, 

Sans-Culottes, a term first applied by the French 
aristocrats to the revolutionary leaders in 1790, 
and adopted by the latter as a title of honour. 

Sanskrit is the language of ancient India, 
spoken by the Brahmins, and existing in early 
Oriental literature. It was the language of 
literature and government, and its relationship 
to the modern Indian languages is rather like 
that of Latin and Greek to modern European 
languages, 

Saponin. The term is a generic one applied to a 
range of organic compounds which produce 
frothy, soapy solutions. Saponins are extracted 
from the soapwort root, horse chestnut seeds, 
etc. Saponin is the basis of the “ foam ” used 
for fire fighting; it can be used like soap to 
make insecticides and fungicides adhere to the 
leaves of plants. 

Sappan-Wood, the timber of a tree attaining a 
height of from 80 to 40 ft., abundant in Ceylon 
and the East Indies. It is chiefly of value as 
yielding a red dye. 

Sappers and Miners, the name given originally to 
members of the corps of Royal Engineers. 

Sapphic Verse, a metric form of verse said to have 
been invented by Sappho, the lyric poetess of 
Mitylene, who flourished about 600 B.c. This ” 
verse consists of five trochees, the second of 
which is a spondee, and the third a dactyl. 
pphire, a valuable deep blue variety of Corun- 
dum (aluminium oxide) found mostly in India, — 
Ceylon, and Northern Italy. 

Saprophytes. A term applied ‘to Plants which — 
feed on dead organic matter. Many fungi are 

saprophytes. : AT Phe ty) 


Sa the name given to a stone coffin, 
such as was used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, for receiving the remains 
of their famous dead. These sarcophagi were 
_ often decorated with rich carvings and sculp- 


Sardine, the term 9 ome to young pilchards 
_ Which are preserved by canning in oil. 
Sardonyx, a kind of chalcedony comprising layers 
of alternating brown, red, white, and other 
J . It is much esteemed as a gem. 
I phone, bears the same relation to the Oboe 
as the Saxophone does to the Clarinet (i.e., it 
has a metal tube and a double-reed mouth- 
piece). The Contrabass Sarrusophone is 
_ sometimes used instead of the Double Bassoon. 
Sassanides were a dynasty of Persian rulers de- 
scended from Artaxerxes from 226 to 652. 
are small planets revolving round the 
larger ones. The moon is the earth’s only 
satellite. Jupiter has-eleven; Saturn, nine; 
_ Uranus, four; Mars, two; and Neptune, one. 
Satin, a silk fabric of glossy surface of a velvety 
texture, once very fashionable for dresses, but 
now little used except for trimming purposes. 
‘Satin-Bird, the famous “ bower bird” of 


Aus- 

tralia, so named from its habit of constructing 

_@ bower-like nest; has a glossy black plumage, 
ith the under parts yellow. 

Satinwood, the timber of a tree plentiful in India 

and Ceylon, and valued for cabinet work. It is 

__ of fine grain and very hard. Varieties aiso exist 

in the West Indies, Florida, and Tasmania. 

Satrap, the name given in ancient times to a 

Persian Governor of a Province. 

' Saturday, the seventh day of the week (the Jewish 
Sabbath), derived its name from Saturn, or, 
as some hold, is called after the Saxon idol, 

. Saterne, which was worshipped on this day. 

| Saturn, a planet, the sixth from the sun, from 

which it is distant about 886 millions of miles, 

and around which it makes a revolution in 
about twenty-nine and a half years. It is about 
71,500 miles in mean diameter, or nine times as 
large as the earth, and rotates on its axis in ten 

and a quarter hours. It is surrounded by a 

‘series of rings, meteoric in nature which revolve 

round the planet. It has nine small satellites. 

festivals held in ancient Rome in 
honour of the god Saturnus. They were made 
the scene of the most boisterous festivities, and 
were continued for several days at the end of 


December. 
{Savoy Palace, in London, between the Strand 
and the Thames, was originally built in the 13th 
century by Peter of Savoy. It was burnt in the 
Wat Tyler Rebellion in 1381, and afterwards 
restored and converted into a hospital in the 
reign of Henry VII. It was here that the 
famous but fruitless Savoy Conference was held 
between the Church and the Presbyterian Party 
jm 1661. The ancient chapel of the Savoy was 
burnt down in 1864, but rebuilt in 1865. - 
iSaw, a tool said, by Pliny, to have been invented 
by Dedalus, and fashioned in imitation of the 
jaw-bone of a snake. Saw-mills date from the 
- 15th century, in Madeira and Breslau, but were 
{introduced into England only in the 17th cen- 
. tury, when they met with opposition. The 
circular saw was invented in the 18th century. 
Sawfish, a large marine ray found in tropical 
America and Guinea, whose snout often attains 
- the length of several feet, and is provided with 
saw-like projections. This “saw’’ is swung 
from side to side among a shoal of fish which 
form the food of this ray. 
‘Sawfly. These insects are considered to be the 
most. primitive members of the order (Hymeno- 
- ptera) to which the bees and wasps belong. 
appearance they resemble somewhat the latter, 
_ put there is no waist separating thorax and 
abdomen. The ovipositor is never used as a 
_ sting; usually it is saw-like so that the female 
- can use it to make incisions into tissues of plants 
- where the eggs are laid. The larve look like 
caterpillars of butterflies and moths, but they 
have a great number of legs, One of the com- 
monest species occurs on gooseberry bushes. 
¥Saxhorns, large brass instruments on the cornet 
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model invented by Sax. They are much 


in military and other brass bands. The Tuba 
the Bass Sarhorn in E fiat-or 7. The 


is the 
Buphonium is the Bass Saxhorn in B Flat. The 


Contrabass Saxhorn in B flat (i.e., one octave 
lower than the Euphonium) is called ‘the : 


Bombardon, but this 
the E fiat Tuba. 
Saxons, a Teutonic race originally inhabiting what 


is now Holstein. By the 7th century they had, 


with the Angles and Jutes, conquered an 

colonised most of England. . 

Saxophone, a musical instrument best described 
as a metal clarinet with a wide, curved tube. It 
is rarely used in serious music but is an impor- 
tant component of dance bands and the like. 
It is also used in French military bands. 

Scale (Musical), the series of notes on which a 
musical composition is built. Most European 
music is constructed tpon the Major and Minor 
Diatonic Scales (q.v.). 

Scald, the name of the Norse poets, who were 
similar to the bards of Wales. They had to 
celebrate the achievements of their warriors 
and leaders. 

Seallop, marine bivalve molluscs of the genus 
Pecten, which is widely distributed. The 
scalloped edge to the shell results from a 
pattern of radiating grooves. 

Scandium, an element classed in the rare-earth 
metals group. It was discovered in 1879 by 
Nilson, and occurs in small quantities in 
certain rarer minerals such as wolframite. 

Scapular, a vestment hanging from the shoulder to 
the knees, worn by members of certain Roman 
Catholic orders. The name is also given to two 
small pieces of cloth worn over the shoulders by 
lay members of the Church in honour of the 


Virgin. 

Scarabeeus, a genus of beetles (Scarabs) widely 
distributed through Africa and Asia and the 
inner parts of Europe. It is to this genus that 
the “‘ Sacred Beetle ” of the Egyptians belongs, 
and numerous representations of it are found on 
ancient monuments. 

Sceat, a small Anglo-Saxon coin, circulated in the 
7th and 8th centuries, and worth nominally a 
penny; struck sometimes in silver. 

Sceptics, a sect of philosophers founded by Pyrrho 
(c. 360-275 B.c.) in ancient Greece, Their 
philosophy was one of dogmatic doubt. Since 
nothing can be denied or affirmed, the only 
attitude to life is one of imperturbability. 
Pyrrho’s doctrines are chiefly known through 
the works of his disciple Timon. 

Scheelite, mineral form of calcium tungstate. 

Sceptre, the staff or rod constituting the symbol of 
supreme authority. Tarquin, the elder, was the 
first Roman to assume the sceptre in 468 B.c. 
The French kings of the 5th century made a 
golden rod their sceptre. 

Scherzo. The word signifies a joke. 
describe a piece of music in light or jocular vein. 
Beethoven used the Scherzo as a middle move- 
ment in a number of Symphonies and Sonatas, 


since when it has tended to displace the more © 


forma] minuet. 

Schiedam, a kind of gin, commonly called Hol- 
Jands, manufactured at Schiedam, from the 
juice of the juniper berry and malt barley. 

Schism, an ecclesiastical term for division in a 
church. The Great Schism was the separation 
of the Greek Church from the Latin, finally 
established in 1054. ‘The Western Schism was 
the division in the Roman Catholic Church from 
1378 to 1417, when there were two lines of 
popes, one at Rome and one at Avignon, which 
arose over the election of Urban VI and Clement 
VII to the papacy and was more a matter of 
persons and politics than a auestion of faith. 

Schism Act was introduced in 1714 by Boling- 
broke. It took away from Dissenters the 

_ education of their own children, which was to be 
handed over to persons licensed by bisbops of 
the Established Church. The Act was repealed 
in 1719. 

Schist, the geological name of certain metamorphic 
rocks composed for the most part of minerals 
with thin plate-like crystals (e.g., mica) so that 
the layers of a schist are closely parallel. Quartz 
occurs in schists, and where it preponderates the 
term “‘ quartz schist ” is applied. 

Schoolmen or Scholastic Philosophers, were a 


is term may be applied to” 


It is used to — 
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: Scorpion Fly. 


Scutage 


Scyphozoa. 
Scythians, a nomadic people of ancient times. 
Sea Butterfly, marine molluscs which propel 


Sea Anemones or Actinaria, 


Sea Cow. 
Sea Cueumbers or Holothurians. 


Sea Eagle, 
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body who, in the Middle Ages, devoted them- 
‘selves to the study and exposition of questions 

_ of religious inquiry, and attempted to reconcile 
the teaching of the Church to the dictates of 
human reason. The chief Schoolmen were 

_ Archbishop Anselm, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 

_ Aquinas, Peter Lombard, Duns Scotus. 

Scorpion. The scorpions constitute an order of 
the arthropods. Distinctive features are the 
pair of powerful claws at the head and a “ sting 
at the tail, which curves over the back in attack 
or defence so that it points forwards. The 
poison injected by the sting is potent, causing 
instant death in spiders, centipedes, etc., and 

- acute discomfort to humans. The idea that a 
cornered scorpion can sting itself to death is 
a myth; scorpions are immune to their own 

ison. 

aa The scorpion fly, of which there are 
less than 500 species, constitute a separate order 
of insects, the Mecoptera. They have 2 pairs 
of membranous wings, and gain their popular 
mame because in some species the end of the 
abdomen is turned up, though it does not 
function as a sting. 

Scotists were followers of the Schoolman, John 
Duns Scotus (12657-1308), who propounded 
certain moral laws and doctrines which were 
at variance with the teachings of the main 
body of Schoolmen, including Aquinas. (See 
Schoolmen.) 

Scotland Yard, the Metropolitan Police Head- 
quarters from which the Force is administered. 
The original Scotland Yard was a street near 
Trafalgar Square, so called because a palace 
stood there given by King Edgar (10th century) 
to Kenneth I. of Scotland. New Scotland 
Yard, the present official name for S.Y., is on 
the Thames Embankment, and the famous 
“C.I.D.” (Criminal Investigation Dept.) has 

_ its headquarters there. ; 

Scouts, Boy. This movement, founded by the 
late Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell in 1908, 
“to help boys of whatever class to become all- 
round men,” has been developed with great 
spirit and success in many countries of the 
world. Its aim is to develop good citizenship 
among boys by forming their character— 
training them in habits of observation, obedi- 
ence, and self-reliance—inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others—teaching them 
services useful to the public and handicrafts 
useful to themselves—promoting their physical 
development and hygiene. 


Scree or Talus, the mass of loose, angular rock 


fragments which accumulate towards the bot- 
tom of hill-sides and mountain-sides, »'These 
fragments have been detached by weathering 
processes, in particular frost action. 

iber, a sharp steel rod used for marking metal 
and wood. 


Scruple, an English apothecaries’ weight, comprises 


20 grains, or the third of a drachm. In ancient 
Rome a scruple was the 24th part of an ounce, 
and also indicated a surface and time measure. 

or Shield-money was a feudal tax levied 
from Prelates and Barons in lieu of the military 
service of theirknights enfeoffed upon their lands. 
(See Jelly Fish.) 


themselves by two “wings,” which represent, 
lobes of the foot, They constitute the order 
called Pteropoda. 
an order of marine 
animals of the ccelenterate class Anthozia. 
They form a large and varied group of about 
1,000 species and occur in many beautiful 
colours, flower-like in form, 
(See Manatee.) 
These animals 
constitute the class of Echinoderms called 
Holothuroidea. They are elongate and worm- 
like, with a ring of about twenty tentacles round 
the mouth. j 

a & genus of eagles, consisting of five 
species (more closely related to the kites than to 
true ‘eagles), 
They lived on fish 


eek their prey among living animals. 


8 
Sea Blephant or Elephant Seal, a curious genus of 


seal, the males 


of which possess a proboscis a 
foot or more 


in length that suggests an ele- 
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Sea Lily. 


Sea Mouse, a genus of 


Secondary 


Sedgmoor, Battle of, 


Seismology, 
two of which occur in Europe, | ance 


and carrion and sometimes | 
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phant’s trunk. They are found on the coast of | 
California and in certain parts of the Southern : 


. Ocean; their blubber has a commercial value. 
Sea Hare, a genus of molluscs (Aplysia), so-called . 


because of resembiance to a crouching hure. 
The shell is thin curved plate largely sunk in . 
AS = ea four —- f 
occur in Britain e lamunana or ribbon- 
wrack zone, and discharge a purple fluid when - 
molested. : 


Sea Horse, a sea-fish (Hippocampus), very numer- 


ous in the tropics and comprising some twenty 
species. Their bodies are ringed and they have 
prehensile tails. Their heads are horse-shaped, 
and they swim in a vertical position. 7 
A class of echinoderms, the sea lilies 
may be roughly described as “stalked star- 
fishes.” There are about 400 living species, and 
several thousand extinct species are known. 
Most of the former lose their stalk at maturity 
and are then free swimming. Otherwise called 
Crinoids. : 
marine worms called 
Aphrodite. These are of oval shape, some 8 or 
9 in. long and iridescent. They are covered with 
fine bristles. 

i or Tunicates. These animals are 


Sea Squirts 
placed in the sub-phylum called Urochorda. 


They are found growing in rounded, jelly-like 
masses on rocks near low-water level. They 
get their name through the water jets they 
discharge. 


Sea Urchin. The Sea Urchins belong to the class - 


of echinoderms called Echinoidea. The body 
is globular and covered with spines which may 
be used for both defence and locomotion. The 
main organs of locomotion are, however, the 
tube feet, as in starfishes. 


Seals or Signets, have been in use from the re- 


motest times. Some impressions of seals of 
Saxon kings are in the British Museum. ‘The — 


Great Seal of England was first used by Edward 
the Confessor, and is now used on the writs 
summoning Parliament, and for sealing all State 
documents of importance. The Lord Chancellor 
is the official custodian of the Seal. 


Seasons comprise the four natural divisions of the 


year, and are due to the inclinations of the 
earth’s axis to the plane of the elliptic. (See 


Equinox.) The spring season is entered about — 


Mar. 2ist, autumn Sept. 22nd. The summer 
and winter seasons are governed by the solstices 
(which see), and begin respectively about June 
21st and Dec, 22nd. 
Sexual Characters, 
animals which are distinctive of sex, but have no 
direct connection with the reproductive process, — 
Examples are: the mane of the lion and the 
antlers of some deer. ; 

Bird, so called because of the quill-like 
plumes about its ears, is a bird of prey related to 
the eagles and vultures; common in Africa, and 
of considerable service as an exterminator of 
snakes, It is a large bird about 4 ft. in height. 


Sedan Chairs were first made at Sedan in France 


in the 16th century, and introduced into Eng- 
Jand in the reign of James I. They were in 
general use in the 18th century, when they 
were the usual means of carriage for ladies and ~ 
gentlemen. They were borne on two side poles 
by a couple of bearers, and accommodated only 


one person. 
the deciding battle of the 


at Sedgmoor in Somersetshire, The Duke 
made captive, tried,’ and 


an attempt to distutb the 


The principal enactments 
now in force dealing with seditious offences 


Characters of 


State. It is a common law 


fought on July 6, 1685, 


were all passed during the last twenty-five years — 


of the reign of George Iil., i.e., the Unlawful 


os Act 1797, the Unlawful Drilling Act 1819, — 
n 


the Unlawful Societies Act 1799, and th 
Seditious Meetings Act, 1817. : 


branch of geophysics devoted to 


the study of earthquakes and other earth 


movements, 
registration 
Seismographs and consist 
pendulum’ system, 


f 
J 


The instruments used for the - 
of earth tremors are termed — 
in principle of a 
! the supporting framework 
' following the ground movement and the bob 


_ geophysical prospecting, particularly in the 
_search for possible oilfields. 
Selenium, a elemen 
colour, and solid, found associated with sulphur, 
_ fron, pyrites. , though only in small quan- 
tities. Its conductivity is increased 
_. when light falls on it, a phenomenon discovered 
_ $n 1873 by May. Photo-electric cells depending 
On this property of selenium have been used for 
automatic control of street lamps that switch 
_ On at dusk and off at dawn, ete., but “ selenium 
ells” have now been largely superseded by 
. a, photo-electric devices that are more 


Self- Ordinance was a measure passed in 
_ 1645, providing that no member of Parliament 
_ should hold military or civil office, and was 
forced through the House of Commons by 
Cromwell in order to deprive the Earl of Essex 
and other Presbyterians of power. 
Semitic Languages are divided into two main sec- 
* tions; one including the Assyrian, Aramaic, 
_ Hebrew, and Pheenician groups; the other 
embracing the Arabic and the Ethiopian. 
Semitone, the smallest interval in music—half a 
- tone in the diatonic scale. 

Senate, the higher governing Assembly of a Legis- 
lature. The word, applied primarily to the 
- Roman council, is also used to denote the upper 

chamber in the legislatures of France, the 
- United States, and other countries. In certain 

universities the governing body is also called 


the g 

Seneschal, a high official of a royal or noble house- 

- hold. The title originated in France in the 10th 
century, and was afterwards adopted in Eng- 
Jand and other parts of Europe. 

Sensitive Plant. A species of Mimosa (Mimosa 
_ pudica), whose leaves are extremely sensitive to 
touch, shaking, and burning. 

Separatists, the name given to the Dissenters in 
* the time of Charles Il., who pressed several 
_  gevere measures against them. The term has 

_ also been applied to the Irish Home Rule Party. 
. Sep , the name of the descendants of those 

Jews of Spain and Portugal who left those 
countries in the 15th and 16th centuries to avoid 
the persecutions of the Inquisition. 

, Sepia, the “ink ” of the cuttlefish. (See Ink Sac.) 

._ September, the ninth month of the year, and the 
seventh of the old Roman calendar; hence the 

name, from Septimus. The designation was 
‘geveral times changed by the Emperors, but 

_ none of the new names survived for long. 

} Septembrists were participants in the massacre of 
prisoners in Paris in Sept., 1792, during the 
French Revolution. 

} Septet, 2 musical composition for seven voices or 
instruments. 

H — Sunday, the third Sunday before 


{ Sequin, a gold coin of Italy, notably of Venice, 
which circulated from the 13th to the 18th cen- 
tury. It was worth about 9s. 3d. English. 

| Serfs, the name given to the slaves formerly exist- 

{ng in Russia, who answered to the condition of 
the feudal “‘ villeins ” of England. They were 
attached to the soil and were transferred with 

 4t in all sales or leases. Serfdom existed in 

_ Prussia until 1807 and in Russia until 1861. 

! Serge, a mixed worsted cloth used for male and 

female garments, and of considerable durability. 

i Serjeants at Law. the highest degree of barrister 
rank formerly existing in England; until 1873 
it was necessary for.all Common Law Judges to 

‘be Serjeants before their elevation to the Bench. 
This qualification was abolished by the Judica- 
- ture Act of that year. After 1873 appointments 
ceased and Lord Lindley (d. 1921) was the last 
. of them. : 4 

{Serpentine, a mineral; chemically a hydrous 

. silicate of magnesium. Green serpentine is 
used as an ornamental stone. Fibrous serpen- 


_ tine is called asbestos. : i 
Seist sc animal of the lynx 


f small carnivorous 
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order, with black spots on a tawny ground. It. 
_ is numerous in Africa, preys upon the smaller 
animals of the deer family, and is sometim 
styled the “ Tiger Cat.” ' 
fetthenaik Atk of yhaesd in Lit 
lem: of, passe 1701, assigned the — 
Crown to the House of Hanover in case of Anne’s 
death without children. The decision repre- 
sented the determination of the squires and the 
Anglican Church never again to trust themselves 
toa Roman Catholic king. 

Seven Champions of Christendom, as set forth in 
medixzval literature, were St. George of Eng- 
land, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of 
Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. James of Spain, 
St. Denis of France, and St. Anthony of Italy. 

Seven Churches of Asia, referred to in the Revela- 
tion of St. John, were those of Ephesus, founded 
by St. Paul in 57, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia (Lydia), and Laodicea 
(Phrygia), all in W. Asia Minor. 

Seven Sages or Seven Wise Men of Greece, re- 

garded as the chief philosophers of the age before 

Socrates, were, according to the best authori- 

ties, Solon of Athens; Thales of Miletus; Pit- 


taccus of Mitylene; Bias of Priene; Chilo of __ 


—_ tg Cleobulus of Lindus; and Periander of 

n 

Seven Sleepers, of the ancient legend, took refuge 
from the wrath of the Emperor Decius in a 
mountain cavern, when they were made to sleep 
for 300 years. a 

Seventh-day Adventists, an evangelical Protestant 
denomination observing the divinely ordained 
seventh-day Sabbath of the fourth command- 
ment rather than the first day of the week, for 
which there is no Biblical authority, and 
ardently looking for the second coming of 
Christ to right all earth’s wrongs. 

Seven Wonders of the World were: 1, the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt; 2, the tomb of Mausolus, King 
of Caria (hence the word mausoleum); 3, the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 4, the Walls and 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon; 5, the Colossus 
at Rhodes; 6, the Ivory and Gold Statue of 
Jupiter Olympus; and 7, the Pharos, or Watch. 
Tower, built at Alexandria by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, King of Egypt. , 

Seven Years’ War was waged by Frederick 
the Great and England against Austria, France, 
and Russia, from 1756 to 1763. It resulted in 
the secession of Silesia to Prussia, of Canada to 
England, and in the strengthening of our 
Indian Empire. 

Sewing Machine, a machine for stitching cloth or 
other materials, and operated by manual, steam, 
or other power. Many attempts were made to 
produce such a machine between 1780 and 1840, 
but the first really practical invention of the kind 
was that of Elias Howe, an American, in 1841, 
Other sewing machines were afterwards intro- 
duced, and many improvements haye been 
effected. 

Sexagesima Sunday is the 2nd Sunday before Lent. 

Sextant, an instrument which has superseded the 
quadrant as a measurer of angles between dis- 
tant objects. It is of special importance in 
navigation and surveying, and contains 60 de- 
grees described on a graduated arc. A small 

- telescope is attached and there are also a couple 
of mirrors which reflect the distant objects so as 
to enable them to be accurately observed. ‘The 
invention is attributed to Jobn Hadley and to 
Thomas Godfrey independently, about 1730. 

Sextet, a musical composition for six voices or 
instruments. 

Shad, a marine fish belonging to the same genus 
as the herring. It is found along the Atlantic 
Coast of the U.8.A., and ascends rivers to spawn. 

Shagreen, shark’s skin; also a leather of peculiar 
grain made from skins of wild asses, camels, 
horses, etc., 
Astrakhan and Asia Minor. 

Shake, a musical embellishment produced by 
the rapid alternation of two notes. , 

Shakers were originally an English sect who emi- 
grated to America in 1772, and under the leader- 
ship of Ann Lee established themselves in a 
community at New Lebanon, in New York 
State. They practise celibacy and oral con- 
fession, hold goods in common, and reject bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. Dancing consti- 
tutes a part of their worship. 
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and worsted, and used chiefly for women’s 
dresses and coat linings. It gets its name from 
the fact that it was originally made at Chalons. 

Shamrock, the three-leaved plant native to Treland 
and its national emblem. It is a kind of 
clover. . 5 » 

Shark, a large and powerful ocean fish, comprising 
many species, very widely distributed, but. most 
numerous in tropical seas. They have formid- 
able teeth and are the most carnivorous of all 
fishes. They usually attain a large size, the 
whale-shark being often of a length of 50 ft. 
Commercially the. shark yields shagreen from 
its skin, the fins are made into gelatine, and an 
oil is obtained from the liver. 

Sharp. (See Flat.) 

Shawls are loose coverings worn by women over 
their shoulders and were introduced into Burope 
from the East. They are made of various 
materials, wools, silk, cotton, etc., or of mixed 
fabrics, and those from Cashmere, India are 
famed for their beauty of colour and design. 
At one time these were very fashionable, as 
were the shawls made at Paisley for the great 
part of the 19th century. 

Sheep, a well-known family of ruminants of great 
utility as wool-producers, and for food. From 
the earliest times sheep have been a source of 
wealth to England. So much were they valued 
in the 15th and 16th centuries that their ex- 
portation was frequently prohibited. The 
chief English varieties are the Leicester, Cots- 

wold, Southdown, and Cheviot breeds. ‘Of the 
foreign breeds the most valued are the Merino 
sheep of Spain, which yield a fine long wool. 
At the present day Australia, U.S.A., Argentina, 

» and New Zealand are the largest wool-producing 
countries in the world. 

Sheldrake, a genus of ducks, one of which, the 
common sheldrake, is an inhabitant of this 
country. It is a beautiful plumaged bird with 
white neck, light red body, and black head. 
Another species, the ruddy sheldrake, a native 
of Asia, appears in Britain only occasionally. 

Shellac. This resin is the secretion of the lac 
insect (Coccus lacca), which occurs in forests of 
Assam and Siam. It is used for making 
ps hh and in the manufacture of gramophone 
records. 

Sherardizing. Process for coating steel or iron 
parts with zinc to prevent corrosion; this is 
done by heating the parts in a closed rotating 

m containing zinc dust, 

Sheriff, meaning the reeve or governor of a shire, 
has existed as an office in England from before 
the Norman Conquest. These county officials 
are now called High Sheriffs, and are nominated 
each year on Noy. 12th. This office has, how- 
ever, in recent times lost much of its ancient 
significance, though it is still usually filled by 
men of prominence and wealth, They are 
appointed by’ the Crown upon presentation of 
the Judges, except in the metropolis, where the 
citizens retain the right of electing sheriffs for 
London and Middlesex. Ordinarily the term 

_ is applied to officials acting as High Bailiffs, 
The Sheriffs Act 1887 repealed many old Acts. 

Shibboleth was the test word which Jephthah used 
to distinguish the Gileadites, his own men, from 
the Ephraimites as they passed the Jordan. 
Such as would not give the word were refused 
passage. The term is now frequently used to 
Senn any special watchword or party 
phrase, 


made of metal, leather, or wood. In heraldry 
the term implies a sbield-shaped escutcheon 
forming the ground on which arms are displayed. 
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Shalloon, a kind of cloth manufactured from woo ss do not seein to have been generally worn in 


Shiva or Siva, 


Shrove Tuesday, 


Sibyls or Sibylis, 


Tan the introduction of Spanish rule. 
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Europe before the 8th century. According 
Stow woollen shirts were commonly worn until 
about 1253, when linen of a coarse kind, then 
first manufactured in England by Flemish 
weavers, was adopted. 

the most worshipped god of the 
Hindu trinity. 


Shoddy, the name given to a kind of cloth mainly 


composed of woollen or worsted rags, torn w 
and re-fabricated by powerful machinery, I: 
was first made at Batley in Yorkshire about 
1813, and in later times has become a very im-_ 
portant industry employing many thousands of 
people at Batley and the neighbouring town of 
Dewsbury. 


Shoes, as coverings for the human foot, have been 


worn from the earliest times. They are referred 
to in the Bible and early historical records. 
The shoes of the Jews were made of wood, rush, 
linen, or leather. Pythagoras directed his 
followers to wear shoes made from the bark of 
trees. The Romans were the first to set the 
example of costly shoes, and introduced various 
decorative adornments of ivory and precious 
stones. In the Middle Ages fashion played 
some fantastic tricks with shoes, and in England, 
about the middle of the 15th century, shoes 


with such long points were worn that they had 


to be tied to the knees for convenience of walk- 


ing, the dandies using silver chains for the pur- 


pose. It was about 1633 when shoes of the pre- 
sent form were introduced, and in 1668 the 
buckle came into use as an ornament. These 
continued in vogue up to the 19th century, — 


ting Star, 


Short Parliament, — of Charles I. in 1640, lasting 


e, the name of an extensive genus of birds, 
found on all continents except S. America. 
The shrike is commonly called the “ Butcher 

and is of sober plumage. It preys upon 

small animals and birds and it gets its name 
from the way in which it impales its food on 
thorns. The red-backed shrike is a summer 
migrant to Britain. < 

» & edible sea crustacean of the lobster 
family, is found in great numbers in the shallow 
places of our coast, ~ 
y, the day before the first day of 
Lent, receiving its name from the old custom of 
shriving, or making confession, on that day. 
In England the day has always been associated 
with the making of pancakes, 
women reputed to be inspired, 
who flourished at different periods in various 
parts of the world. Pliny, Plato, #lian, and 
Varro speak of some of these weird creatures ; — 
and an Erythean Sybil, who offered books of 


destiny for a large sum to Tarquin I1., is famous 
in classic story, ; 


Sicilian Vespers, the term applied to the terrible 


massacre of French people in Sicily in 1282. 
The French under Charles of Anjou were then 
in occupation of the island, and 
guilty of many cruelties, It began at Palermo 
on Easter Monday at the hour of vespers and 
resulted in the expulsion of the French king 


t, an instrument invented in 1865 for 
observing the light of the sun and the stars. 


Siegenite, a variety of Cobalt Linneite of a nickeli- 


ferous quality, found at Siegen in Germany, 

als, for conveying information or warning to 
ships at sea, were not in much use in any Wnglish 
fleet before the time of Elizabeth. Radio is 
now in most general use. Semaphores are the 
principal signals on Tailways, in connection 

th coloured lamps. The block-signal system 
now in general use—which ensures the safety of 
a train within a given distance by not per- 
mitting another train 
of rails within that distance—has been of great 


service in preventing Tailway accidents. There 
are also electric, 


a me 


had been: — 


'. 


to be on the same line 


; 


automatic, and pneumatic: 


foe sisnals are ed on 
ikhs, a Hindu sect establish 


ikhs, un 
British rule in the early part of 
and many fierce battles were fought before they 
were finally subdued, and their country annexed 
in 1348. They were among the most loyal of 
His Majesty's Indian subjects. NoW a minority 
| See newly formed Dominions of India and 


Akistan. 
Silence, Tower of, or dakhma, a tower about 25 ft 
“high, built by the Parsees for their dead. The 

_ corpse is taken imside by professional corpse- 
bearers and left to be consumed by vultures. 

Parsees do not burn or bury their dead, and the 

dakhma is to protect the living and the elements 

_ from defilement, 

Silhouette, a form of black profile portrait, in- 
-yented by Etienne de Silhouette in 1759, and 

formed by an outline cutting made with scissors 

or other sharp instrument from cloth, paper, or 
other flat substance. 

Silicon, an important non-metallic element. 

Next to oxygen, it is the most abundant con- 

stituent of our globe’s crust, of whose weight 

about 27 per cent. is accounted for by silicon. 

Tt occurs in many rocks, and its oxide occurs in 

many forms (e¢.g., quartz, sand, flint, agate, 
chalcedony, opal, etc.). 

Silk, the name given to a soft glossy fabric manu- 
factured from the fine thread produced by the 
silkworm. It was known to, and highly 
‘prized by, the ancients, being at one time paid 
for, weight for weight, with gold. The manu- 

_ facture of silk was carried on in Sicily in the 12th 
century, later spreading to Italy, Spain, and 
the south of France. It was not manufactured 
in England before 1604; but when certain 
French refugees established themselves at 

. Spitalfields in 1688, the industry was developed 
and became of importance. In the 18th cen- 
tury the Lombes of Derby achieved great suc- 
cess in this industry, Japan, China, Italy, 
Korea, and the Soviet Union are the chief silk- 

_ producing countries. 

Silkworm, the larva of a species of moth. It is 

native to China, and has been cultivated with 

_ success in India, Persia, Turkey, and Italy. The 
silkworm of commerce feeds on mulberry leaves 
and produces a cocoon of silk varying in colour 

- from white to orange. The cocoon is the silken 
habitation constructed by the worm for its en- 
trance upon the pupa condition, and to obtain 
the silk the pupa is killed by immersion in hot 


water. 
jilures, an ancient British tribe occupying approxi- 
mately the counties of Monmouth, Brecon, and 
_ Glamorgan. They resisted the Roman conquest 
fiercely, but were overcome by A.D. 78. 
ilurian. "This geological period is one of the 
major subdivisions of the Paleozoic Era. Its 
beginning is estimated at 380 million years ago, 
and the period lasted about 50 million years. 
| Maximum thickness of the Silurian strata in 
Britain measures 15,000 ft. 
silver, a white precious metal, found in a free 
- gtate also in certain combinations, and in a 
-yariety of ores. The chief silver-producing 
- regions are the Andes and Cordilleras. Peru, 
. Bolivia, and Mexico have yielded vast supplies 
of the metal since the 16th century, and 
Colorado and Nevada in the United States have 
‘also been very prolific in silver yield. In 
England standard silver (that used for coinage) 
formerly contained 924 per cent. fine silver and 
7s per cent. alloy, but when the price rose to 
894d. per oz. and the coins became worth more 
than face value, the Coinage Act of 1920 was 
passed, reducing the fineness to half. For 
economy reasons, owing to the world shortage 
of silver, it was decided in 1946 to replace the 
present British silver coinage by one made of 
cupro-nickel (75 per cent. copper, 25 per cent. 
nickel). The present coins will ually be 
withdrawn from circulation as they are replaced 
by thenew. * . 
lilverfish, a primitive wingless insect. (Lepisma). 
About half an inch Jong, with two long antennz 
in front and three similar feelers at the tail, it is 
‘common in kitchens, y jaa? 
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Warwick, nephew of Edward Plantagenet. In 
1487 Henry VII. defeated the rebels. Henry 
that Simmel had been a tool in 
Yorkist hands and took him into his own 
Glcnaiant as wor bad tie 
0} one who, like on Magus (Acts viii. 
18), would purchase the gift of the Holy Ghost . 
with money. A trafficker in spiritual things or 


laws against simony. 
mission reported on the law and existing 
practice as to the sale, exchange, and resignation 
of benefices.. The position is now controlled by 
the Benefices Act 1898, the Amendment 
— 1923, and the Benefices Rules — 

Sin-eaters were people hired in certain parts of the 
British Isles in olden times to eat bread over 
dead bodies at funerals, the idea being that 
the eaters thereby took upon themselves the 
burden of the sins of the dead. 

Sinn Fein is the name of the organisation which 
supported the Irish Republican Party. This 
movement remained in existence down to the 
_establishment of Eire in 1937. 

Sinople, a ferruginous earth found near Sinope on 
the Black Sea, and sometimes used as a pig- 


ment. ; “ 

Sino-Soviet Treaty, 1950. A 80-year treaty of 
alliance between Russia and China was signed 
in Moscow on Feb. 14th, 1950, in the presence of 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. The terms of the 
treaty include the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from the naval base of Port Arthur by 1952, the 
return to Chinese ownership by 1952 of the Man- 
churian railway, and a credit to China over a 
period of 5 years to purchase industrial eqauip- 
ment in the Soviet Union. . 

Sirius, the dog-star, so called because of its situa- 
tion in the mouth of the Dog (Canis Major); it 
is the brightest of all the fixed stars, and is also 
one of the nearest to us. 

Sirocco, a warm southerly, often dust-laden, 
wind blowing across Mediterranean lands from 
the Sahara, in advance of an eastward-moving 
depression over the Mediterranean. 

Siskin, a small bird of the finch family, common 
in Northern regions. The common Siskin has 
a grey-green colour and is a lively, swift-flying 
bird with a very acute bill. 

Sistine Chapel is the chapel of the Pope in the 
Vatican, renowned for its marvellous frescoes by 
Michelangelo. 

Six Articles, The Statute of the, was passed in 1539 
for compelling adhesion to the chief doctrines of 
faith: transubstantiation, communion in one 
kind, vows of chastity, celibacy of the clergy, 
private masses, and auricular confession; an 
those who refused to subscribe to the Articles 
were rom as heretics. The Act was repealed 
in 1547. 

Sizar, a student of Cambridge or Dublin University 
to whom concessions in regard to college bills 
are made after having passed a certain examina- 
tion. He formerly waited on the table. Similar 
students at Oxford are called servitors. 

Size, a gelatinous substanee used as a varnish and 
made from shreds of parchment, glue, hides, etc. 

Skate, a genus of sea-fishes, some of which attain 
‘a considerable size. They belong to the Ray 


family. 
wooden snowshoes, originated in 


Ski, long thin, i I 
Scandinavia. Each one is 7 Ib. in weight. 


They are attached to the feet and used for rapid 
travel over snow, when a speed of 50 miles can 
be attained. Ski-ing is much in vogue as 4 
sport in snow countries. — 
Skilling, an old Scandinavian and North German 
copper coin, worth from a farthing to a penny. 
Skink. The skinks constitute a large family of 
lizards with large smooth scales, under each of 
which is a bony plate. The largest. species, 
found in Australia, is about 2 ft. long. Some 
skinks have adopted a burrowing habit and 
degeneration of the limbs is associated with 
this. The Common Skink is a small species 
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about 5 in. Jong, living in the deserts of N. 


Africa and Syria. <a 

Skippers. Usually treated as butterflies, they are 
in some respects intermediate between butter- 
flies and moths. Some authorities put them in 
separate family (Hesperioidea). 

Skua, widely distributed marine birds related 
to the gulls. The Great Skua resides in the 
Shetlands and Orkneys; 25 in. long and brown- 
ish in colour, it is known as the “‘ Robber Bird 
‘because of its habit of pursuing terns, gan- 
nets, and gulls until these disgorge their fish, 
which the gigtintys = the bay 8 The 

' Arctic Skua, a sli y smaller species, brown 

and oe in colour, resides in N. Scotland and 
the Isles, 

Skunk, a North American mammal of the weasel 
family, with short legs and long bushy tail. All 
fifteen species are black and white, some being 

_ striped and the rest spotted. It secretes and 
ejects at will a foul-smelling fluid. Anything 
tainted with this fluid retains the odour for 
days. 

Skyscraper; owing to congestion, lack of ground 
space, and growth of modern cities, buildings 
are being made higher than broader; hence the 
name. The structures are constructed of a 
steel framework usually clothed in concrete or 
reinforced concrete. Among the highest ex- 
amples are the Empire State Building of New 
York (1,250 ft.) and the Crane Building of 
Chicago (1,022 ft.). 

Slate, fine-grained clayey rocks which have 
undergone metamorphosis. They cleave easily, 
and it is this property of cleavage which makes 
them a valuable source of roofing material. 

, Welsh slates are among the best, there being 
important quarries at Penrhyn, Llanberis, and 
Ffestiniog. 


- Slate Club, deriving its name from the fact of its 


transactions being originally recorded on a slate, 
is a society whose members pay weekly contri- 
butions into a common fund, to provide against 
sickness or unemployment, or for obtaining a 
lump sum for Christmas. Many of these socie- 
ties have the handling of large sums. 

Slavery, in its earlier forms, as in the times of the 
Romans, in the Feudal Ages, when vassalage 
and villeinage existed, and in the serfdom of 
Russia and other northern nations, was attended 
by many inhumanities and evils; but perhaps in 
the negro slavery system which prevailed in the 
British Colonies for upwards of 200 years and in 
certain parts of the United States up to 1865, it 
attained its highest point of cruelty. Since 1838 
no form of slavery has existed within the British 
Empire. (See also Serts.) 

Sleet, a mixture of rain and snow. 

Slide Rule, an instrament which in its simplest 
form consists of two logarithmic scales sliding 
alongside each other. By its use multiplication, 
division, extraction of roots, ete., are speedily 
carried out.’ (See also p. 709.) 

Slings as a weapon of attack find prominent illus- 
tration in the Old Testament as the instrument 
with which David slew Goliath. There were 
bodies of slingers in the Carthaginian and 
Roman armies, and slings were used as late as 
the 17th century, when it was necessary to 
economise powder. 

Sloop, a fore-and-aft rigged, one-masted vessel, 
carrying jib, fore-staysail, mainsail, and gaff: 
topsail. A sloop of war used to be a gun- 
Sane vessel of swift motion and great 
utility. : 

Sloth, a curious family of mammals, only found 

Central and South America. They dwell 
almost entirely in the trees, proceeding from 
branch to branch with their bodies hanging 
downwards, their weight being supported by 
their large hook-like claws. They eat foliage. 

Slow Worm, a species of lizard found in Britain 
which lacks legs. Silver with longitudinal 
brown stripes, it lives almost entirely on slugs, 

Sloyd, a Finnish system of manual training in 
which pupils in the elementary schools are 
taught the use of ordinary tools as a prepara- 
tion for later technical instruction, 

Slump, an economic collapse or depression such as. 
occurred after the end of the first world war and, 
to a more devastating extent, in 1930 and the 
following years. The depression falls heaviest, 
on the export industries and the industries 


so 
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periods of I 
nineteen in the United States. A world 
“economic blizzard” occurred between 
1931-33. : 

Smelting. The process of heating an ore with a 
reducing agent to convert ore into metal, and 
with a flux to convert rocky impurities into a 
slag that will float on top of the molten metal, 
Slag and metal can then be tapped separately, 
An example is iron smelting: the reducing 
agent is coke, and limestone is added as the 
flux; the smelting is carried out in a blast 


Snake. The snakes constitute the important 
reptilian order Ophidia. Snakes have a scaly 
cylindrical body, without fore-limbs, and only 
in some instances possessing rudimentary hind- 

Their locomotion is accomplished by 
means of the excessive mobility of their ribs, 
which are very numerous. snakes have 
teeth which only serve for seizing prey, and the 
poisonous varieties are furnished with poison: 
fangs in the upper jaw. These fangs are hollow 
modified teeth and the venom passes into them 
from a special gland situated behind the angle 
of the mouth. Snake venom owes its toxicity 
to two different principles; the first attacks 
the nervous system, causing paralysis, and the 
other destroys blood corpuscles. 

Snipe, a wading bird, long-legged and long-beaked, 
of which two species are found in Britain—the 
Common Snipe that appears in the winter and 
the we Snipe that is but an occasional winter 
visitor. j 

Snow. When water vapour condenses at high 
levels at a temperature below freezing, a cloud 
of ice particles is formed. If these frozen drop- 
lets are small, they fall slowly and gradually 
assume a feathery crystalline structure, reach- 
ing the earth as snowflakes if the temperature 
remains below freezing. ; 

Soap owes its cleansing properties mainly to its 
emulsifying power which removes the grease 
most dirt contains. Soap is made by the action 
of alkali on animal and vegetable fats, with 
glycerine as_a by-product which is usually 
recovered. In the manufacture of Pears 
Transparent Soap, however, the glycerine is 
retained and the purity of this soap is enhanced 
by the unique refining process employed. 

Soapless Detergents are cleansing agents, having 
properties similar to soap. The shortage of 
Soapmaking oils and fats since the second 
world war has led to considerable development 
in their production and they have the advantage 
of not forming scum in hard water. They can 
be produced from mineral, animal, or vegetable 
oils, and many of these products are on the 
market in the form of soapless washing powders, 
shampoos, etc. Their use in industry and 
agriculture is steadily increasing. 

Socialism, as a political theory, aims at co- 
ordinating the activities within a state for the 
welfare of the many as distinct from the few. 
Such a society would be characterised by the 
public control of industries and services, full 
employment and social and economic security 
for all members of the community. ‘The word 
first came into general use about 1834 in 
connexion with Robert Owen’s settlement at 
New Lanark. About the middle of the 19th 
century Charles Kingsley and others established 
a form of Christian Socialism, and William 
Morris, John Burns, and others founded a 
Socialist. League in 1886. Modern socialism 
began with the utopian schemes of Owen, and 
with the development of Trade Unions took a 
practical trend. Fabianism in England, asso- 
ciated in its early days with the distinguished 
names of Beatrice and Sidney Webb and George 
Bernard Shaw, is opposed to revolution and 
aims at the gradual reorganisation of society by 
creating intelligent public opinion by education 
and legislation. The first time Labour Party 
members were returned to Parliament was in 
1906, when 29 were elected. Since that date the 
growth of the Labour Party has been rapid. 
The Socialist electoral victory of 1945 returned 
393 members to Parliament, that of 1950, 315. 
A democratic programme of planned economy 


and public ownership of certain vital ree 
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and services is in progress. Some principles. written. Its form is that of a simplified Ron 
once denounced as socialist doctrine are now] 1, 2, 1-3-1, Coda, The third Goats 
accepted by all parties. again in contrast. It is rapid but has not the 
Sociology is the study of society, but the science is tragic character of the first movement. The 

80 vast that sociologists differ in what they con- form is that of a full Rondo. 

sider to be its subject-matter. One of the lead- | Sonnet, a favourite form of short poem in which 
ing sociologists, however, r Ginsberg of . Milton, Wordsworth, and Keats 
London, lists the problems worker in ly excelled. It consists of fourteen 
field as follows: (1) the investigation of the decasyllabic lines, and is said to have been in- 

quantity of the population and its quality: the vented in the 11th century by Guido d’ Arezzo. 
study of the various types of Sophists were the first Athenian teachers of philo- 
and classification of groups and institu- sophy in the 5th century B.c., who were sup- 
tions; (2) social control—the study of law, posed to their reasoning on false premisses, 
morals, religion, convention, and fashion— sacrificing much to mere quibble of rhetoric, 
regulating agencies of society: (3) social pro- They were denounced by Socrates. Plato and 
various types of interaction Aristotle also railed against the Sophists and 


cesses—study of the 

between individuals and groups—co-operation, 

wonflict, ete.; (4) social pathology—the study 
social and disturbances. 


duced theories on the nature of society, but such 
theories often tell more about the individual 
them and his political prejudices 


signs that sociology is becoming a science in its 
own right. 
carbonate of soda, is now mainly obtained 
certain processes of manufacture from 
salt. It was formerly obtained from 
ashes of plants. Bicarbonate of soda is 
the primary product in the Solvay or Ammonia- 
method for comm manufacture of 
;_ it is also formed when carbon dioxide is 
strong soda solution. The bicar- 
in er and in the prepara- 
er. 


powder. 
‘Sodium, a metallic element first obtained by Sir 


Humphry Davy in 1807 from caustic soda by 
means of the electric battery. Its chloride is 
common salt; the deposits of salt (¢.9., in Ches- 
shire and at Stassfurt) have come into existence 
through the drying up of inland seas. Salt 
occurs in sea-water to the extent of about 3 per 
cent.; the Dead Sea contains about 22 per cent. 
—- — of animals contains some 24 per cent. 


sal 
;Soil, the upper portion of the crust of the earth, 


Sokol. 


F 


medium from which all vegetation springs. 
It consists of decomposed rock and organic 
matter, and is always characteristic of the rocky 
formation it covers. 

Czech national gymnastic movement. 
System, general term embracing the sun, 
“the planets and their satellites, and all celestial 

bodies which revolve round the sun. 


Solstice, an astronomical term indicating the point 


1 


at which the sun is most distant from the 
equator, which occurs about June 2ist, when 
the Summer Solstice is entered, and Dec. 22nd 
for the Winter Solstice. 


iSomerset House, a large Government building 


stretching from the Strand to the Thames at the 
corner of Waterloo Bridge, and comprising the 
headquarters of the Inland Revenue and various 
other offices and registries. It was built to- 
wards the end of the 18th century on the site of 
an old palace which had belonged to the 
Protector Somerset. 
Properly the instrumental equivalent of 
a Cantata, i.e., an extended piece for a solo 
instrument, e.g., pianoforte or violin with 
pianoforte accompaniment. A typical sonata 
(e.g., Beethoven’s Pathétique, Op. 13) consists 
three movements. Each movement (see 
Movement) consists of two or more subjects 
interwoven in a characteristic way. The 
movement is longer than the others. A solemn 
introduction leads to an agitated first subject 
which is connected by a bridge to the second 
subject. This is followed by a ¢ u 
This comprises the Exposition. 
There follows a short Development of themes 
found in the Exposition, this leading to a 
recapitulation of the first and second subjects, 
the latter with a change of key. The move- 
ment ends with a Coda consisting of themes from 
the Introduction and first subject. This 
treatment is typical of sonata form. The 
second movement is in complete contrast and 


- Gs one of the loveliest slow movements ever 


* 


the term “ Sophism”’ has in later times been 
generally applied to fallacious arguments. . 

Soprano, a female treble (see Treble). The highest 
voice in a mixed choir. 

Sorcerers were sufficiently numerous in the middle 
of the 16th century to have severe laws passed 
against them, and in 1603 James I. made it a 
capital offence to pretend to gifts of sorcery or 
witchcraft. The legal definition according to 
Lord Coke is, “a person who hath conference 
with the Devil to consult with him or to do 
some act,” 

Soundings at sea, to determine its depth at any 
point, have been taken in all seas, with the 
result that the ocean’s depths have been defined 
with considerable accuracy. A deep reading 

was that of the Challenger Expedition in 18738, 

near St. Thomas’s in the North Atlantic, when 

3,875 fathoms were sounded; but since then a 

depth of 32,089 ft. has been touched off Min- 

danao in the Pacific, i.¢., a distance about 3,000 

ft. greater than the height of Mt. Everest. 

Echo-sounding apparatus has superseded lead 
and line for measuring depth. 

South Sea Bubble, a project entered upon in 1711 
as a financial speculation by what was called the 
South Sea Company. Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
who was then in power, conceived the idea of 
utilising this project for getting together a 
sufficient sum to pay off the National Debt, then 
standing at about £51,300,000. The company 
contracted to redeem the whole debt in 26 years 
on condition that they were granted a monopoly 
of the South Sea trade. The idea fascinated the 
public, fabulous profits being dreamt of, and 
there was an immense demand for shares, which 
ran up in value from £100 to £1,000. All 
classes joined in the gamble, but by the wise 
policy of Sir Robert Walpole the fraud was 
exposed in 1720, when the whole scheme col- 
lapsed and thousands of people were ruined, 

Sovereign, a British gold coin worth 20s. It was 
first coined in 1489, and remained the principal 
coin of the realm until its withdrawal in 1914. 
Its weight was fixed at 1293-27447 grains troy, 
ees consists of 22 parts of pure gold to 2 parts 
of alloy. 

Soviet. Russian word meaning “ Council.” The 
Russian revolution 1917 was based on workers’ 
and .soldiers’ councils and they became 
organs of the Soviet constitution. 
ya Bean. This is the bean of a leguminous 
plant (Glycine Soja) found in Asia. The bean 
meal, which is rich in protein and oil, is familiar 
in Britain as “‘ soya flour.” 

Spade Guinea, a guinea ‘coined in the reign of 
George III. and receiving the name because it 
has on the reverse a spade-shaped shield, 

Spanish Civil War, 1936 to 1939. The war 
commenced by a revolt by the Fascist General 
Franco against the Republic which had suc- 
ceeded the Monarchy in 1931. Germany and 
Italy aided the rebels who besieged Madrid for 
over 2 years. An International Brigade was 
formed to help the Republic, but the Spanish 
Government was faced by the greater part of 
the Army, and very effective assistance from 
Italy and Germany. ‘Those powers seized the 
opportunity to have a curtain-raiser to the 
world conflict which they intended to precipi- 
tate. .After a total loss of a million men the 
Fascists overpowered the Republic. ; 

Sparrow, the most familiar of all British birds. 

Sparrow-Hawk, a member of the Falconida family, 
of which six species only are known, one of which 

a native of Britain, and one of the best-known 
irds of prey. It is from 10 to 12 in. long. 
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Speaker of the House of Commons, an official who 
presides over the deliberations of the Lower 
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“proof. : 


House of Parliament, and acts as guardian of } Stag, a large species of deer, still to be found in its 


its privileges. He is elected by his fellow- 
members, subject to the approval of the Crown, 
at the inning of each new parliament, though 
it is customary for him to serve successive par- 
liaments, ‘The name of a Speaker (Sir Thomas 
Hungerford) is first recorded in the Rolls of 
Parliament for Jan. 1377. J 

Specific Gravity. This is defined as the ratio of 
the mass of a particular volume of a substance 
to the mass of an equal volume of water at 4 

_ Centigrade. 

Spectacles are said to have been invented about 
1285 by a Florentine monk, Alexander de Spina. 
The invention, however, is also claimed for 
Roger Bacon and others. The lenses of-spec- 
tacles are made either of glass or pebble (rock 
crystal). Spectacles are worn either to assist or 

_ correct defective sight. . 2 

** Spectator.’’ Addison’s famous periodical publica- 
tion was first issued on Mar. Ist, 1711, the last 
issue being Dec. 20th, 1714. The bulk of 
papers were contributed by Addison and Steele. 
A review of the same name started in Lon- 
don in 1828, one of the ablest papers of its 
class. 

Spectroscope, an instrument for observing spectra. 
It consists of a tube through which the light, in 
whose spectrum the observer is interested, enters 
to a collimating lens, and then through the prism 
under investigation, a telescope serving the 
purpose of examination instrument. ‘i 

Spectrum. When light is refracted by a prism the 
rays of different wave-length are refracted 
slightly differently. Thus white light is broken 
down to give its spectrum of colours, ranging 
from red (longest wave-length) to violet (shortest 
wave-length). This phenomenon was discoyered 
by Newton. Q 

Speculum Metal, an alloy containing one part of 
tin and two parts of copper. For its high 
polishing quality it is used for the reflecting 
surfaces of telescopes. 

Spermatozoa, microscopic cells about x45 in. long 
which are the generative element in male 
animals, and possess the power of fertilising 
the female ovum. In shape they resemble a 
tadpole, their mobility deriving from the long 
tail each spermatozoon has. 

Spiders were formerly classed as insects, but are 
now included with the animals of the Arachnidce 
class. They have eight legs, breathe through 
pulmonary sacs, have six to eight eyes, and in 
ot species spin webs composed of a viscid 

uid, 

Spinet, a sort of boudoir harpsichord popular in 
the 17th century, The name derives from that 
of its inventor, Spinetti, 

Spinthariscope, the simple apparatus, also known 
a3 a scintilloscope, devised by Sir William 
Crookes for detecting alpha particles. The 
essential element is a screen coated with zinc 
sulphide, and every alpha particle that hits the 
screen produces one scintillation, 

Spirituals, negro melodies with religious inspiration 
and which are still spontaneously created, but 
have also passed into art-music. Paul Robeson, 
the American negro, is the best-known singer of 
Spirituals to-day, 

Spodumene. This mineral is a lithium aluminium 
silicate found in pegmatite rocks. 

Sponge, a marine organism consisting of a colony 
of cells, each of which slightly resembles an 
amoeba. Whie the sponge lives a current of 
water circulates through the main apertures. 
Tt is the dead skeleton of this mass that forms 
the sponge of commerce, 

Spoonbill, a large white bird of the heron family, 
remarkable for its broad, flat, spoon-shaped bill. 
Tt inhabits tropical regions. 

Sprat, a sea-fish of the herring order, plentiful on 
all European coasts. It averages from 3 to 4 
in. in length. It frequently does duty for 
the preparation of “ anchovy ”’ paste, as its fry 
does for whitebait. 

Spurs have been used by horse riders from ancient 
times ; in the feudal period a knight was allowed 
to wear gilt spurs, an esquire silver ones, 

Stainless Steel. The development of stainless 
steel for cutlery manufacture, etc., began with 
the discovery of Harry Brearsley in 1912 that 


. wild state in the forest regions of Scotland, 


Stalactites 


“* Stan 


Statute of Wi 


. and 
kept as a domestic in many parks. It 
has lar: 


‘ge curved antlers, and is a noble-looking 


nimal, 
Sigkanorba, a@ worker who beats the record for 


production in his industry. Derives from the 
Russian miner, Alexei Stakanov, who during 


the Soviet five-year-plan in 1935 became - 


famous for his record output of coal. The 
term ‘‘ Stakanovism ” is used of the industrial 
system of increased production. : 

are calcium deposits formed on the 
roofs and sides of limestone caves, and in 
tunnels, under bridges, and other places where 
the carbonic acid of rain-water percolates 
through and partly dissolves the limestone, re- 
sulting in the growth of icicle-like forms 
that often assume groupings. The water 
that drops from these and rests upon the 
ground is called stalagmite, which accumulates 
and hardens into a series of sharp mounds or 


hill is 
Stamp Duty, a tax imposed in Great Britain on 


written documents which are evidence of legal 
rights involved. The payment of the tax is 
denoted by a stamp which is impressed on or 
affixed to the document. The Stamp Act of 
1891 is still the principal Act governing stamp 
duties though many duties were abolished 
under the Finance Act, 1949. (See p. 712, 
** General Compendium.”’) 
dard,’? a Conservative morning newspaper 
started in 1827, and an evening issue dating 
from 1857. In 1905 these papers were acquired 
by the Pearson Company, when the Evening 
Standard absorbed The St. James’s Gazette. The 
morning Standard is no longer issued. The 
evening issue is now controlled by the Beaver- 
brook Group. 

is an organic compound occurring in 
granules in nearly all green plants, and especially 
in the seeds of dicotyledonous and cereal plants, 
potatoes, ete. its pure form starch is a 
tasteless, odourless white powder, and is a 
carbohydrate. consisting of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. 


tar Chamber, an ancient tribunal of State in 


existence in 1486 and possibly earlier, charged 
with the duty of trying offences against the 
Government, unfettered by the ordinary rules 
of law. It was in effect a Privy Council en- 
trusted with judicial functions, and the present 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
some extent represents the older tribunal. 
Under Charles I. the Star Chamber was used by 
the King and his party in the most unjust 
manner to persecute their opponents, and be- 
came such a scandal that in 1641.it had to be 
abolished. (See Privy Council.) 


Starling, a well-known insectivorous bird found 


in Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, one species of 
which is common in Britain. It nests in holes 
and crevices. It flies in packs, and these packs 
of starlings are often to be seen wheeling in an 
orderly fashion. 


States General of France consisted of three Orders, 


the Clergy, Nobility, and Commons, and 
constituted the assembly of the realm. Philip 
IV. first summoned the States General in 1302 
for the purpose of giving him moral support in 
his quarrel with Pope Boniface VIII. It was 
not summoned from 1614 until 1789, When 
Louis XVI. summoned it in 1789 it transformed 
itself into the National Constituent Assembly, 
where the three Orders sat together. 

estminster, 1931. An Act of Parlia- 
ment which gave a basis of equality to the 
British Dominions, The Dominions as well as 
the United’ Kingdom were defined by the 
Balfour Memorandum of 1926 as “ autonomous 


communities within the British Empire, equal. 


in status, in no way subordinate one to another 
im any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
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steel containing 12 per cent. of chromium is rust- 


the Crown, and freely associated as members of | 


the British Commonwealth of Nations.” The 
Statute was the sequel. The Dominions are 
Sovereign States governed solely by their own 


Parliaments and Governments. ‘They have 


separate diplomatic representation and the 
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bey res rismatic crystals. R of 
in brown pi “4 ocks of stauro- 
___ lite slate occur in Scotland and the Pyrenees. 
‘Steam, the vapour derived from water heated to 
boiling point, and of great service as 8 source of 
_ _ motive power. 
Steam Engine, a machine whereby steam becomes 
q the active agent of the working of machinery, 


and of very wide application. The leading 
types of steam engine are: (a) condensing, or 
low-pressure engines, where the steam is 
generated by a boiler; (b) non-condensing, in 
which the cylinder exhausts its steam into the 
open air. Engines of the latter type are used 
where portable engines are required. 

Steam Hammer, invented by the French engineer 

_ Bourdon and James Nasmyth in 1839, which 
proved of great utility in the development of 
the iron trade. The hammer itself, which is 
fixed to the end of a piston-rod passing through 
the bottom of an inverted cylinder, often 
weighs as much as 80 or 100 tons, and is so 
perfectly controlled by the steam power that its 
action can be so accurately gauged that it 
could be made to crack the glass of a watch 
without actually breaking it, or brought down 
upon a mass of molten iron with a force re- 
presenting many hundreds of tons. 

Stearin is the portion of fatty matters and oils 
which remains solid at an ordinary temperature, 
and is a compound of stearic acid with glycerine. 
It is largely used in the manufacture of candles 
and for other commercial purposes. With 
caustic soda stearin forms a soap (sodium 
stearate), which is present in most commercial 
soaps with contain sodium palmitate and 
oleate in addition. 

- Steel, an alloy of iron and carbon; has been in 

general use from the earliest times, but how 
and where first manufactured remainsamystery. 
There are many varieties of steel, and these can 
contain manganese, silicon, copper, phosphorus, 
and sulphur. Other important alloying ele- 
ments are nickel, chromium, molybdenum, 
tungsten, and vanadium. The oldest method, 
and one now generally adopted for the manu- 
facture of steel, is that known as the “‘ cementa- 
tion or crucible process,”” but the most import- 
ant method of all was introduced by Sir Henry 
Bessemer in 1855. This is known as the 
“Bessemer process,” which consists in first 
burning all the carbon out of pig iron, and then 
putting back into it a sufficient quantity of car- 
bon to produce steel containing the required 
proportion of this element. The metal pro- 
duced by this process is called “ Bessemer 
steel,” which is of the highest value for struc- 
tural purposes, rails, etc. For the manu- 
facture of tools and weapons steel is indispen- 
sable. The United States, Germany, U.S.S.R., 
and United Kingdom are the leading countries 
in the world in steel production. (See also 
Stainless Steel.) . 

Steel Yard, was a sort of exchange which existed 
in Cannon Street, London, from the 13th to the 
16th century. It was the chief resort of the 
Hanse merchants and the Flemings, to whom 

“many privileges in regard to the exportation of 
English goods to the Continent were given. 

Stellite, an important alloy for the manufacture 
of cutting tools. It contains chromium, cobalt, 
usually some tungsten, and a small quantity of 

- carbon. - , 

ba Stencil, a wax sheet or metal plate, on which is cut 

, pattern or set of words. By placing the sten- 

- e@il on a sheet of paper or other substance and 
_ applying ink or paint to the cut-out pattern a 
copy of the pattern is obtained on the paper. 
- Modern business practice has proved the useful- 
ness of stencils. Cut on wax sheets by a type- 
writer a good stencil can produce as many as 
100 copies or duplicates. es 

Stenography, the art of shorthand writing, was 

practised by the ancients, but was not in use in 

England before the 16th century. The systems 

invented in the 18th century were numerous, but 

the one that was most widely adopted was that 

of Mason, as improved by Gurney. In 1837 

Pitman’s phonographic system was first an- 

nounced, which was a decided advance on 

any previous system, establishing a simple series 
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of great abbreviation. The average speed 

Ped words .s Fang =~ is the system in 

use to-day. ventor received the 

honour of knigh oe , 

cope, an optical instrument inyented b: 

Professor Wheatstone and afterwards psi 
siderably improved. It blends into one picture 
two plane representations of things seen by each 
eye separately, which has the effect of seeming 
to throw natural objects into relief. It was only 
after photography was utilised in connection 
with the stereoscope that it became of special 
significance. 

Stereotype, a metal cast taken from movable type 
which been set up in the ordinary way. 
The first to introduce the process in practical 
form in this country was William Ged, of Edin- 
burgh, who made stereotype plates in 1730. An 
impression of the type matter is first taken by 
means of a mould of prepared plaster of Paris 
or moistened sheets of specially prepared paper, 
and when molten stereo metal is poured upon 
the mould and allowed to cool and harden, the 
stereo plate is formed, and can be printed from 
as a solid block for some time. 

Stethoscope, an instrument by which the action of 
the heart and other organs of the chest can be 


heard and gauged. It wasinvented by Laénnec, | 


of Paris, in 1816, and consists of a cylinder, one 

end having a funnel-shaped opening which is 

placed against the chest, while the other end is 

held to the listener’s ear. There is also a 

binaural stethoscope, which has two india- 
rubber tubes for the ears. . 

Stibnite, the chief ore of antimony; chemically 
it is antimony sulphide. Steely-grey in colour. 

Stirrup, a loop or metal U-shaped strap suspended 
from the sides of the saddle, used for mounting 
and to support the horseman’s foot. Some 
authorities allege their use as far back as the 
early Iron Age, and it is generally believed that 
they were used in battle in a.p. $378, when the 
Gothic cavalry defeated the legionaries of the 
Emperor Valens at Adrianople. Stirrups 
relieved the tension on the rider’s knees and so 
enabled him to be armed from top to toe. 

Stoat, a slender carnivorous mammal with short 
legs, related to the weasels. The stoat is dis- 
tinguished from the latter by its longer tail 
which has a black tip. The black tip is retained 
even in the winter when the animal turns white, 
the fur then being known as “ ermine.” 

Stocks, an instrument of punishment, consisting 
of a framework of wood, with holes through 
which the offender’s feet are put; he was com- 
pelled to sit in that position for a prescribed 
time. Much used in medieval times, but now 
abolished. 

Stoics were the followers of Zeno, a Greek philoso- 
pher of the fourth century p.c. They received 
their name from the fact that they were taught 
in the Stoa Poikile, or Painted Porch, of Athens. 
Zeno’s doctrine was that since the world is 
work of divine wisdom and is governed by 
divine law, it is man’s duty to conform freely 
to whatever destiny may be his. He conceived 
virtue to be the highest good and condemned 
all the passions. 

Stole, ecclesiastical vestment worn by priests 
over both shoulders and by deacons over the left 
shoulder only. 

Stoma, the term for the microscopic pores on 
the surfaces of leaves. The plural of “stoma” 
is “stomata.” It has been estimated, for ex- 
ample, that a.single maize plant bears 200 
million stomata, which are usually closed at 
night. « A 

Stonehenge, a remarkable collection of prehistoric 
monuments arranged in two circles, 10,000 
ft. in circumference, situated on bury 
Plain. Modern archeological research dates 
origin back to the Bronze Age, Presented to 
the nation by Sir Cecil H. E. Chubb, 1st Bt. of 
Stonehenge. 

Stool of Repentance, a seat placed near the pulpit 
in Scottish churches in former times, on which 
persons guilty of moral Japse were ordered to sit 
in expiation during service, r 

Stone-Flies, comprise the order of insects called 
Plecoptera, which includes some 700 species, 
of which about thirty occur in Britain. The 
wings are membranous, and two long, thread- 
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like feelers protrude at the tail end. The 
larvee are aquatic, 


Stork, a family of heron-like birds with long bills, | 


freely distributed over Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
§S. America. The White Stork is an occasional 

' visitor to England, and, more rarely, the Black 
Stork; these are the only two European storks. 

Storting, the Norwegian legislative assembly, is 
composed of two chambers; the odelsting, 
which originates Bills, and the lagting, which has 
the power to approve or reject Bills, but not to 
amend them. 

Stratosphere, a layer of the earth’s atmosphere, 
which begins 6-7 miles above the earth. The 
attraction of the stratosphere as a medium for 
air travel rests upon the absence of storms; 
indeed weather - phenomena as commonly 
understood do not occur, there being no vertical 
temperature gradient in the stratosphere and 
no convection currents. 

Strikes. A strike is a voluntary stopping of work 
by common agreement of a number of workers 
in order to force the employer to alter conditions 
of employment, or to resist conditions which are 
not approved of. 

Strings. A collective term for those instruments 
in an orchestra which are played by drawing a 
bow across stretched strings, e.g., violin, viola, 
violoncello, double bass. . 

Strobescope, an instrument which makes moving 
objects appear stationary. It is invaluable for 
studying the movement of parts of machinery. 

Strontium. This silver-white metallic element 
was discovered by Hope and Klaproth in 1793, 
and isolated by Sir Humphry Davy in 1808. 
The chief strontium minerals are celestite 
(sulphate) and strontianite (carbonate). Com- 
pounds of strontium give a brilliant colour to 
fireworks and signal flares. 

Stucco, a mixture composed of plaster of Paris 
mixed with a solution of glue, and much used in 
architectural decoration. It was known to the 

‘ancients and freely utilised in Italy in the 16th 
century. 

Study, a piece of music written primarily as a 
practice-piece for perfecting technique. Many 
of the Studies (Etudes) of Chopin have con- 
siderable merit as music, 

Sturgeon, a large fish found in northern seas and 
rivers with five rows of bony plates along the 
back and sides, and pointed mouth with four 
barbels. It is a good table fish, and passes 
the spawning period in rivers, Caviare is pre- 
pared from sturgeon ova, 

Suberin, the waxy substance which makes cork 
waterproof, 

Sublimation, when a solid substance is heated and 
turns into vapour without passing through the 
liquid stage, it is said to “sublime” and the 
process is called “sublimation.” Iodine 
behaves in this way, and sublimation is used as 
a method of purifying it. 

Sublime Porte, the official name of the court of the 
‘Sultan of Turkey, from the gate (port) of the 
eer y palace from which justice was admin- 
8 5 

Succession, Acts of, have been passed at various 
periods to secure royal descent in a particular 
line. That under which our present dynasty 
reigns, and which established the Protestant 
Succession, was passed in 1689. 

Suez Canal, connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea was first projected in 1852 by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. An Hgyptian company was formed 
in 1866, with a capital of 200 million francs. 
The British Government acquired 176,602 
shares (cost £3,976,582, value Mar. 31st, 1948, 
£24,592,310). The canal was opened in 1869. 
Its length is 101 statute miles, minimum width 
196 ft. 10 in. (navigation channel) and the maxi- 
mum draught of water allowed for vessels 
using the canal is 34 ft. The average time for 
transit through the canal is eleven hours thirty- 
one minutes. By a convention, signed on 
Oct. 29th, 1888, the canal was exempted from 
blockade, and vessels of all nations, whether 
armed or not, are to be allowed to pass through 
it in peace or war. 

Sufiragetie, name given to a wonian who belonged 
to the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the early 
part of this century. They agitated to obtain 
the parliamentary vote ; many suffragettes were 

militant ” and caused much destruction, viol- 


GENER 
~ence, and disturbance; many suffered impriso: 
ment and went on hunger strike. The movement 
- ended in 1918, when women of 80 were given the 
vote. In 1928 a Bill was passed which granted 
equal suffrage to men and women. The leaders 
of = Women’s eee Fret nach ies | 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her two » Sylvia 
and Dame Christabel, Mrs. Fawcett, Nellie 
Kenny, and others. : 4 
Sugar, to the chemist the term is a generie one 
covering a group of carbohydrates, including 
cane sugar (sucrose), glucose, fructose, and | 
maltose. In ordinary parlance sugar means 
Paideegie ogee is Ltt ee 3g from the sugar cane, 
sugar , or sugar maple. a 
Sulphur, an elementary brittle crystalline solid 
abounding in the vicinity of volcanoes. It is 
yellow in colour. It occurs in combination — 
with other elements, as sulphates and sulphides, 
and allied with oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, étc., 
is of great commercial utility. Used in its pure 
state it constitutes the inflammable element in 
gunpowder; it is also used for matches. : 
Sulphuric Acid, a compound of great commercial 
importance, used in a variety of manufactures, 
and composed of sulphur, oxygen, and hydro- 


gen, 

Sultan, the title of the Turkish Ruler which was 
first held by Osman in 1299. The last of the 
Sultans, Mohammed VI., escaped to Malta in 
Nov. 1922, and on Oct. 29th, 1923, Turkey was 
ne a@ republic by the National Assem- 

y. 


Summer Time. In 1916 an Act was passed ad-. 
vancing Greenwich Mean Time by one hour dur- 
ing the summer months, calculated to save light 
and fuel by making use of an extra hour of day- 
light. This Act was made permanent in 1925, 
and summer time was to begin on the day follow- 
ing the third Saturday in April, or if that day 
was Easter Sunday, the day following the second 
Saturday, and end on the day following the first 
Saturday in Oct. By the Summer Time Act, 
1947, the periods of summer time are now fixed 
by Order in Council. (See Willet, Wi., 
“ Prominent People.”’) 

Sumptuary Laws. Both the Greeks and Romans — 
passed laws against luxury, In England 
regulations against luxury in food were promul- 
gated under Edward II. and subsequently. A 
series of Acts of Parliament, beginning in 1363, 
placed restrictions on apparel, graduated 
according to rank. In 1603, most of these laws, 
wae es already fallen into abeyance, were 
repealed. 

Sun, one of the millions of stars in the universe, 
the centre of the solar system, estimated to 
be distant from the earth 93,001,000 miles, to . 
have a diameter of 865,000 miles, and a volume 
a million times that of the earth. It rotates 
on its axis from east to west, though not as a 
solid, the solar equator turning once in about 
25% days and the poles in about 34 days. Large 
spots are observed on the sun—varying in size 
from 30,000 miles in diameter—which form and 
disappear at irregular intervals. The area of 
the disc covered by the spots, however, reaches 
@ maximum roughly every 11 years, when the 
sun’s heat seems rather greater than usual and 
magnetic storms more frequent. Spectrum 
analysis shows that the sun is composed of many 
elements found in the earth. Its surface tem- 
perature is about 6,000°C. The apparently in-_ 
exhaustible heat of the sun, which has main- : 
tained life on the earth for millions of years, is 
derived from the destruction of matter, involved © 
in the transmutation of hydrogen nuclei into 
helium nuclei, in which process about four mil- 
lion tons of matter is destroyed every second. 
At this rate of conversion it has been estitnated 
vend 2 will go on radiating for 30,000 million — 

Sunday, the first. day of the week. In ancient 
times it was the day on which the sun Was wor: — 
shipped. In the early days of the Church Chris- — 
tians began to observe the first day of the week — 
in honour of the resurrection in addition to — 
keeping the seventh-day Sabbath of the Deca- — 
logue. Gradually the Seventh-day Sabbath was — 
abandoned and the first day adopted, though | 

without any Biblical authority, as the Christian — 

rest day. The first Sunday law Was that of 

Constantine the Great in A.D. 821, in which it 
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all should rest from their 
Sor venerable day. of the 
‘Superconductivity. This term is applied to the 
; ectrical conductivity ex- 
The phenomenon was dis- 
by Onnes at Leyden in 1911, when he 
cooled mercury to 3° Keivin (— 270° C.). 
Surface Tension. The surfaces of fiuids (e9., a 
drop of water) behave as though they were 
; covered by a stretched elastic membrane. This 
_, broperty is called “ surface tension.” 
_ Surnames were not used in England before the 
4 Conquest. The elder Normans used the word 


tosh, 

“son” itself was simply added to the father’s 

as “ Johnson,” “ Robertson,” “ Simp- 
son,” ete. When surnames came into use they 
generally had reference to occupation. places 
of residence, or personal characteristics, and 
this style of naming is responsible for the grvat 
majority of existing surnames. Smith, Taylor, 
Butler, Baker, etc., are of the occupation type ; 

. Hill, Dale, Brook, Beck, etc., and place-names 

generally, belong to what may be called the 
geographical type; while personal peculiarities 
are denoted in such names as Savage, Redman, 

_. Black, White, Brown, etc. 

~ Suttee, the practice prevalent in parts of India, 
until specially prohibited by a law of 1829, of 
self-burning of widows on their husband's pyre, 
the idea being, according to the religion of 
Brahma, that widows thus immolated passed 
direct to heaven. 
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greatly esteemed for its whiteness and beauty, | 
and kept on many rivers and ornamental waters 
in this country. The largest swannery is at 
Abbotsbury, near Weymouth. 
Swan-upping. The annual marking of the 
Thames swans which takes place during the 
_ » third week of July. This ancient ceremony 
dates back to the 15th century when all the 
Thames swans were declared to be Royal birds 
owned by the King. Two city guilds—the 
Vintners and Dyers Companies—own one third 
of the 600 swans now on the Thames. This 
; privilege was granted to them by King Edward 
TV.in return for money grants. Vintners birds 
+ are marked with a nick on each side of the 
swan’s bill, the Dyers with a nick on the right 
side only. The Crown birds are unmarked. 
Sweet Potato. This plant (Ipomea Batatas) 
which is a climbing perennial belonging to the 
convolyulus family, has thick roots that are 
rich in starch, and are eaten like potatoes. A 
: native of the W. Indies and Central America, 
J new varieties of sweet potato have been bred 
; which stand cooler climates and can be grown 
: as far north as Cape Cod, 
_ Swift, a bird so called from its rapid flight, is a 
: native of Southern Asia, and comprises over 50 
: species. Two species are seen in Britain. 
Swordfish. This name is applied to a single 
species of fish, which has the appearance of a 
| giant mackerel, while the snout is drawn out 
into a long sharp-edged sword. It is doubted 
_. whether the sword is used for offensive purposes. 
7 ft. is an average length, but the fish sometimes 
| attains 20 ft. Practically universal, it has been 
recorded around the British Isles, but is most 
} common off N. America shores, where there is a 
__. big swordfish industry, the fish being harpooned 
} 
f 
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like whales. 


- the 
Middle Ages were those made of Damascus and 
Ferrara steel. ; : 

Syenite, coarse-grained igneous rocks resembling 
granite except that quartz is not present to any 
jarge extent. A blue Norwegian syenite is so 

_ commonly seen in Britain as a facing stone on 
public houses that geologists jokingly cali it 

2 ** pubbite.” F ‘ 
_ Sylvite, minera] potassium chloride. 
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symbiosis. An example is the symbiosis of 


ordinary 
in the nodules on the pea’s roots. R be 
Symphony, a “ sonata for full orchestra,” usuall 
Tira Symphony thee 
; Ymphony the movement is i 
typical sonata form, consisting of an exposition, 


of two subjects followed by a development. | 
The second movement is a funeral Sts “ee _ . 


ternary plan (i.e., 1-2-1). The third move- 
ment is a Scherzo on two subjects, while the 
fourth movement is an air with variations. 
Syncopation, a displacement of the accent in 
music. For ce, in four-beat time the 
accent is normally on the first beat. If it were 
on any of the other beats the music would be 
syncopated. This device has occasionally been 
used in classical music, but it is the very 
essence of jazz. ; 
Synoptic Charts. These are meteorological charte 
on —_ a a of ———s weather 
conditions is recorded using sg: is of the 
international ~weather code. re 
Syndicalism, a labour movement which demands 
that industries shall be controlled by those 
who work them. 


Synods, assemblies of heads or representatives of - 


state and ecclesiastics for settling disputes re- 
lating to Church authoriy and government. 
(See also Ecumenical Council.) wh 


y 


Tabard, a cloak or outer garment worn in medieval 


days by the peasantry. The name-was also 


applied to a garment worn by knights over their 


armour. 


‘Swan, a large water-bird of graceful appearance, | Tabernacle, a place of worship; a sacred place ; 


specifically in Hebrew history the Temple of 
Solomon which housed the Ark of the Covenant. 
“ Spurgeon’s Tabernacle ” in London, built for 
the famous Baptist preacher in 1861, is a fami- 
liar non-Jewish example of the application of 
the name. The Mormon T. in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, holds several thousand and has an odd- 
shaped roof. 

Tailor Bird, a familiar bird in India and China, of 
an olive-green colour, and remarkable for ite 
habit of constructing its nest of leaves, which 
it sews together. 

Taiping Rebellion, 1850-65, revolt to overthrow 
the Manchu dynasty. It was suppressed in 
1864 by the aid of Colonel Charles Gordon 
(* Chinese ’’ Gordon). : 

Taj Mahal, the white marble mausoleum built at 
Agra by Shah Jehan in memory of his favourite 
wife who died in 1629. Over 20,000 men were 
occupied for over twenty years in ite erection. 

Talc, mineral magnesium silicate. 
numerous industrial uses, and the “ chalk 
used by tailors is talc. 

Talisman, a charm, consisting of a magical figure, 
engraved under superstitious observance of the 
configuration of the heavens, to which wonder- 
ful potentiality for averting evil was anciently 


ascribed. 

Tallage, in Norman times, were taxes levied by the 
Crown upon Jands of the royal demesnes. The 
levying of tallage was taken away by a statute 


of 1340 which required the consent of Parliament ~ 


for all direct taxes. 

Tallow, the more solid portions of animal fat, and 
prepared from beef, mutton, and other fats by 
melting at a low temperature. Stearin is its 
chief constituent. Used for making candles, 
soap, etc. 

Tally Office, in the Exehequer, was the department, 
of the Government in which tallies were kept, 
representing the acknowledgement of moneys 
paid or lent; in 1834 the Houses of Parliament 
were burnt down through the overheating of a 
stove with discarded Exchequer tallies. 5 

Taimud, the book containing the civil and canoni- 
cal laws of the ancient Jews, comprising the 


Mishna (in Hebrew), a compilation from oral 


tradition, and the Gemara (in Aramaic), a col- 
lection of criticisms and commentsof the Mishna 
by eminent Jewish Rabbis. There are two Tal- 
muds—the Palestinian (or Jerusalem) finished 
at the beginning of the 5th century, and the 
Babylonian, at the beginning of the 6th. 
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an alga and a fungus in lichens; another is the 
pea plant and the bacteria which live 
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Tamarind, a tree of great utility, of which there 

are two varieties, one in the West Indies and 

_ the other in the East Indies. Its wood makes 

good building timber, its bark bas tonic pro- 

_ perties, its leaves yield a valuable dye, and its 

fruit is used in the making of sauces and cooling 
drinks, 

Tambourine, a light, small, single-headed drum 
with loose metal discs let into the side of the 
hoop so that they jingle when the tambourine is 
shaken. er ey nape for it is the eg ia « 

Tammany, a New York democratic organisation, 
sprang out of an old benevolent society named 
after an Indian chief, and has exerted a power- 
ful influence over political movements in New 
York. The leaders of the organisation have 
used their power when their party has been 
successful at the polls to appoint their nominees 
to every prominent office, and have exacted 
bribes for concessions and privileges, and 
generally Tammany rule has meant wholesale 
corruption. Of this there is ample evidence 
in the disclosures of the Tweed and other Tam- 
many frauds, and in the fact that the “‘ Boss ” 
for the time being usually contrives to make 
himself wealthy. 

Tanistry, a system of land tenure which once 
prevailed among the Celts. It was abolished 
by a legal decision in the reign of JamesI. The 
tanist was a holder of lands or honours for life 
only, his successor being chosen by the adult 
males of the tribe or clan from among his blood 
relatives, 

Tank, a heavily armoured car fort impervious to 
bullets and moving on “caterpillar” bands 
enabling it to travel over the roughest ground. 
First used by the British as a complete surprise 
to the enemy in the first world war in Sept. 1916. 
There is a Royal Tank Corps in the British 
Regular Army to-day. 

Tannins are chemical substances ebtained from a 
variety of plants and trees, from oak-bark, and 
from galls. They are used in the leather trade, 
the tanning process making the skins resistant 
to decay. 

Tantalum, a scarce bluish metallic element dis- 
covered by Ekeberg in 1802. Chemically related 
to vanadium and columbium, it is usually asso- 
ciated with the latter in nature. For several 
purposes it can be used in place of platinum, 
and it finds application in the making of surgical 
instruments, 

Taoism. When Confucius (also founder of a world 
religion) was, about 530 B.c., a public servant 
to the prince of Chow—the “* Middle Kingdom ” 
of China—he met Lao-Tse, who was treasurer to 
the state. Lao-Tse was the founder of a religion 
very dissimilar to Confucianism; for, whereas 
Taoism is metaphysical, Confucianism is prac- 
tical. Taoism is concerned with the individual, 
Confucianism with our relationships with others. 
Tao, the goal of the striver, is ‘* Ultimate and 
Unconditioned Being” similar to the state of 
Nirvana of Buddhism. Lao-Tse taught that one 
must be benevolent and compassionate ; in par- 
ticular, all forms of violence and compulsion are 
wrong. Idolatry was wrong and foolish, and, 
like Buddhism, there is little reference to a deity. 
Man must save his own soul by resignation and 
non-striving in order to reach the state of perfect, 
Tao. After Lao-'se’s death, however, the re- 
ligion became -corrupt, Lao-Tse himself was 
deified, and various gods were worshipped—of 
war, weather, stars, seas, learning, etc. The 
greatest of Taoist scriptures, the T'ao-teh-king 
may be read in Arthur Waley’s translation The 
Way and its Power—it is one of the world’s great 
devotional books. 

Tapeworms or Cestodes. These are parasitic 
flat worms, so-called because they resemble 
lengths of tape. Several species parasitise man, 
and when the infestation is heavy severe 
anemia results, 

‘Tapestry, a fabric largely used in former times for 
wall decoration and hangings. It was known 
to the ancient, Greeks, but in its modern form 
came into prominence in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, when it was manufactured in a marked 
degree of excellence by the weavers of Flanders, 
especially those of Arras. The manufacture 
was introduced into England early in the 17th 
century, and was attended by considerable suc- 
cess, At the present day the term is applied 
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to worsted cloths for furniture coverings, and — 
there are also various kinds of tapestry carpets 
now made. The most famous tapestries of 
olden times were the Aubusson Tapestry and 
the Savonnerie. The Gobelin Tapestry factory, 
originated in Paris in the reign of Francis I., is 
still a national establishment. (See also Bayeux 
Tapestry.) 


Tapioca, a food-substance yielded by the tuber of 


a tropical plant, called the manioc or cassava 
plant, poisonous in its raw state, but purified 
by roasting. 


Tapirs. The tapirs constitute a family close to— 


the horse family in the Ungulate order. They 
have four toes on the front feet and three on 
the hind. The snout is drawn out into a short 
trunk. The largest tapir is the Malayan tapir, 
which stands 33 ft. at the shoulder. Four 
species occur in Centra] and S. America, 


Tar is a dark viscid product obtained from the de- | 


structive distillation of wood, coal, peat, etc. 
Wood tar is acid owing to the presence of 
acetic acid (“pyroligneous acid”), The 
highest proportion of coal tar goes into road 
making. Distillation of coal tar yields many 
valuable compounds, including benzene, phenol 
(carbolic acid), naphthalene, and creosote; the 
final residue after distillation is pitch, Based 
on the chemical manipulation of compounds ~ 
from coal tar is the preparation of many per- 
—— food essences, drugs, antiseptics, and 
plastics. 


Tarantula, the name given to a large range of 


big hairy spiders. Music was supposed to cure 
their sting, hence the Tarantella dance. 5 

, certain Aramaic paraphrases of portions 
of the Old Testament, first made orally and then 
written down about A.p. 100. 


Tarlatan, a thin transparent muslin fabric. 
Tarpeian Rock at Rome received its name from 


the tradition that Tarpeia, the daughter of the 
Governor of the Citadel who betrayed the 
fortress to the Sabines, was crushed to death | 
by their shields and buried beneath the rock. 
From this height persons guilty of treason were 
hurled to death. 


Tartan, a cloth of woollen or worsted plaid; 


formerly each clan of the Scottish Highlanders 
had its own tartan. 


Tartars (or Tatars), an Asiatic race who overran 


parts of Asia and Europe in the 13th century. 
Tartar is also a term used to denote a person of 
irascible temper, a vixen or shrew; to “catch ~ 
a tartar” was to encounter more than was 
bargained for. 


Tartaric Acid is prepared from tartar (potassium 


hydrogen tartrate) deposited in wine vats during 
fermentation. “Cream of tartar” is purified 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, which is incorpor- 
ated in baking powders. Tartaric acid is also 
used in the manufacture of effervescent salts, 
and in medicine (e.g., “ tartar emetic ””), 


Tate Gallery, named after its founder, Sir Henry 


Tate, at Millbank, S.W., was opened in 1897: 
Sir Henry Tate bore the cost of the building 
(£80,000) and also contributed the nucleus of 
the present collection. “The Turner Wing,” 
the gift of Sir Joseph Duveen, was added in 
1910. The collection is thoroughly representa- 
tive of British art and has been extended 
several times to include modern foreign art. 


Tattersall’s, a famous horse-market at Knights- 


bridge, originated by Richard Tattersall in 1770, 
and since carried on by his successors with suc- 


cess, the sale of thoroughbreds being the chief 
business. 


Taverns were not known before the 13th century. 


In Edward III.’s time there were only three in 
London; “ one in Chepe, one in Walbrook, and 
the other in Lombard Street.” i q 
the science of classification of 

animals and plants. 


Tay Bridge spans the Tay at Dundee, is over two 


miles in length, and was opened for traffic on 
June 20th, 1887. A previous bridge, com- 


- pleted in 1877, was blown down on Dec. 28th, 


1879, as a railway train was passing over it, and 
upwards of eighty people perished. 


. Tea was introduced into England about the middle 


of the 17th century, when it was a great luxury, 
and fetched from £6 to £10 a pound. It is an 
Asiatic plant, native properly to China, Japan, 
and India, Up to about 1885 the greater por- 
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from China; | bulk is now obtained from 
Sep aemeteidiesarensier deck abe Yeehindn, 
a - of w wo 
the Common Teal and the Garganey, occur in 
Britain. Other species—there are seventeen in 
all—are found in America and other countries. 
the song of praise (“* Te Deum lauda- 
mus ’—“ We praise Thee, O God”), is sup- 
posed to have been the composition of St. 
Ambrose in the 4th century. It is used in the 
——_ of the Roman Catholic and English 
churches. 


Telecommunications. The sending of messages 


over a distance. The term is now generally 
applied to the sending of messages by tele- 
greph, telephone, or wireless, or by @ com- 
bination of such means. The possibilities of 
the electric Telegraph were outlined in an 
anonymous. letter to the Scots Magazine in 
1733. Experiments in electricity and magnetism 
by the European scientists Ampere, Gauss, 
Weber, and Steinheil, and those by Morse in 
America, made communication by telegraph 
practicable by the middle of the 19th century. 
Gauss and Weber acted upon Faraday's 
discovery of the induced current produced by 
passing a magnet through a helix of wire 
forming part of a closed circuit. Steinheil 
found that half the circuit might be formed of 
the conducting earth and suggested that the 
remainder might be dispensed with, as in 
wireless telegraphy. In 1837 Steinheil devised 
‘an electro-magnetic machine in which messages 
were recorded by a needle either striking two 
bells of different tone or else marking ink dots 
on a strip of paper. In England, Cooke and 
Wheatstone produced an instrument in 1840, of 
the type later used by the Post Office, whose 
monopoly the telegraph service became. At first 
the electric telegraph (as distinct from the old 
semaphore, or optical telegraph) was used only 
by railway companies; under the patent of 
Cooke and Wheatstone, the first public line was 
laid from Paddington to Slough in 1843. 
The first submarine telegraph cable between 
England and France was laid in 1851 and, 
following Hertz’s investigations into the pro- 
duction of electric waves, Marconi’s invention 
led to this country being linked with Europe by 
wireless telegraphy in 1899. Nearly all inland 
messages are now transmitted by teleprinter, 
the “ long distance typewriter.” Overseas tele- 
grams are sent by electric cable or by wireless, 
The electro-magnetic Telephone was invented 
by Alexander Graham Bell, a Scottish-born 
American, in 1876. Elisha Gray of the Western 
Union registered his patent only a few hours 
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| Templars were soldier knights organised in the 
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to units, to the carrying of small “ walkie- 
talkie" sets by individual soldiers. In peace, 
as in war, ships and ft are z 
controlled by wireless signals; broadcasts 
of weather reports help shipping, aircraft, and 
farmers. Communication by short-wave radio 
is an important aid to modern police work. 
Telepathy. The alleged ability of minds to com- 
municate other than through the ordinary senses 
—* thought-transference.” For a long time 


accepted by many laymen but denied by the 
scientist: it still remains mysterious, but is 
accepted by a certain number of scientists who 
have studied the matter. The first serious 
work on telepathy was done by the Society for 
Psychical Research (see Psychical Research), 
but a new era in discovery was ushered in by 
the publication of the book Eatrasensory Per- 
ception, by the American scientist J. B. Rhine. 
Dr. Rhine claimed to have demonstrated the 
faculty of telepathy in many normal people in 
a series of prolonged experiments in the labora- 
tory. His method was to use a pack of cards 
(“Zener cards”), with four simple designs; 
the cards were lifted off the pack one at a time 
by the operator, and the person experimented 
on was asked to call out the name of the card 
being looked at by the operator. The results 
were surprising : one student guessed nine cards 
in succession out of the pack of twenty-five (a 
two million to one chance); a child of twelve 
guessed the whole pack correctly (something like 
six hundred million, million to one). Most re- 
sults were, of course, less striking, but certainly 
seemed to justify the claim that telepathy was 
proven fact. Unfortunately, matters are less 


means always obtained such satisfactory results. 
Teleprinter, a telegraph transmitter with a type- 
writer keyboard, by which characters of & mes- 
sage are transmitted electrically in combinations 
of 5 units, being recorded similarly by the re- 
ceiving instrument, which then translates the 
matter mechanically into printed characters. 
It is used by large business houses, newspapers, 
and the Services. a 
Telescope, an optical instrument for viewing 
objects at a distance. The ordinary telescope 
consists of an object-glass and an eye-lens, with 
two intermediates to bring the object into an 
erect position. A lens brings it near to us, and 
the magnifier enlarges it for inspection. <A re- 
fracting telescope gathers the rays together 
near the eye-piece and is necessarily limited ar 
to size, but the reflecting telescope collects the 
rays on a larger mirror, and these are thrown 
back to the eye-piece. The world’s largest 
reflectors are at Mount Palomar Observatory, 
California (200 in.), Mount Wilson Observatory 
California (100 in.), the McDonald Observatory 
at Mount Locke, Texas (82 in.), and the Victoria, 
B.C. Observatory (72 in.).' At Hurstmonceux 
Castle (the new Greenwich Royal Observatory) 
a100in. Isaae Newton telescopeis to be installed. 
The Hale 200 in. telescope at Mount Palomar is 
the largest ever made and has revealed objects 
never before photographed ; it is able to probe 
space and photograph remote galaxies out to a 
limiting distance of 500 million light years. 
The Schmidt telescope at Mount Palomar is to 
be used to make a huge photographic map 
of the universe. Lippershey is credited with 
construction of the first in 1608; Galileo 
constructed several from 1609 and Newton 
was the first to construct a reflecting telescope. 
Television, or the transmission of images of moving 
objects by radio. The first demonstration of 
true television was given by J. L, Baird at the 
Royal Institution in London in 1926. The 
B.B.C. began television broadcasts in 1930. 
Jt was by means of under-water television that 
the lost submarine Affray was detected in June, 
1951, (See also “Radio and Television Section.”’) 
Tellurium, a relatively scarce element discovered 
in 1782 by Reichenstein. Chemically it behaves 
rather like sulphur; its salts are known as 
tellurides. It occurs chiefly combined with 
metals in ores of gold, silver, copper, and lead. 
Temperature of the Body. See“ Medical Section. 


12th century for the purpose of protecting pil- 
grims in their journeyings to and from Jerusa- 


now largely — 


this was thought to be a mysterious process | 


simple than this, and other workers have by no 
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jem, and obtained their name from having 
granted to them by Baldwin II. a temple for 
their accommodation. At first they were non- 
military, and wore neither crests nor helmets, 
but a long wide mantle and a red cross on the 
left shoulder. They were established in England 
about 1180. During the es they rendered 
valuable service, showing great bravery and 
devotion. In the 12th century they founded 
_ numerous religious houses in various parts of 
Europe and became possessed of considerable 
wealth. It was this that caused their downfall. 
_ Kings and Popes alike grew jealous of their in- 

_ fluence, and they were subjected to much perse- 

_ cution, and Pope Clement V. abolished the 
Order in 1312. Edward II. in 1308 seized all 

. the property of the English Templars. The 

. English possessions of the Order were trans- 

_ ferred to the Hospitallers of St. John, after- 

_ wards called the Knights of Malta. The Lon- 

' don Temple is on the site of the chief seat of the 

_ Order in this country. (See also Hospitallers, 
Knights, Teutonic Order.) r 

Temple, a building dedicated to the worship of a 
deity or deities. Those built by the ancient 

- Greeks at Olympia, Athens, and Delphi were 
the most famous. The Temple of Diana at 

_ Ephesus was another. The Temple of Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem was destroyed and rebuilt 
several times; Herod’s Temple was destroyed 
by the Romans in 4.D. 70. : 

Temple Bar, an historic gateway that until 1879 
stood at the western entrance to Fleet Street, 
near the bottom of Chancery Lane. In olden 
times it was the custom to impale the heads of 
traitors over this gateway. Re-erected at 
Theobald’s Park, Cheshunt. 

Tempo, a musical expression referring to the pace 

_ at which a composition is to be played, and 
generally used in combination with a qualifying 

_ word, as ‘ Tempo Ordinario,”’ ordinary time. 

Tenant Right is the right which a tenant has in 
unexhausted improvements introduced into 
land he is relinquishing, and applies both to per- 
‘manent improvements and ungathered crops. 

Tench, a familiar fresh-water fish of the Carp 
family, averaging some three pounds in weight, 
and of a mingled green and olive colour. 

Tenor, the third voice in a male voice choir, i.e., 
between alto and bass. The name is also 
applied to instruments of equivalent pitch, e.g., 
tenor saxophone. 

Teraphim, the name used by the ancient Hebrews 
to designate certain household gods. 

Terbium, an element belonging to the group of 
rare-earth metals, It was discovered in 1842 
by Mosander. 

o, the scientific name of the ship-worm, 
a@ peculiar bivalve mollusc, which lodges itself 
when young on the bottoms of wooden ships, 
and bores its way inwards, causing much injury. 

Termites, also known as White Ants, though they 
are not related to the true ants and are placed 
in an entirely different insect order (Isopiera). 
They abound in the tropics and also occur in 
temperate countries, though only two species 
are common in Europe. There {s no British 
species, They live in colonies and their 
nests take the form of mounds of earth and 
wood, cemented together with saliva, and up to 
20 ft. in height. Five separate castes are 
recognised, three of them being capable of 
reproduction, and the other two are sterile. 

Tern, © species of sea-gull of elegant plumage, 
smaller than the ordinary gull. ‘There are 
some sixty species, about a dozen of which are 
British. 

Terrapin, a kind of fresh-water tortoise. There 
are several species widely distributed in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

Terrier, the name applied to several breeds of 
hardy dogs ranging from the shaggy Skye to 
the old English black and tan. The class also 
includes the fox-terrier, the Maltese, the Boston, 
and the Yorkshire. 

Territorial Army, The Territorial Force of the 
British Army came into being on Apr. 1st, 1908, 
when the Volunteer Force and the Imperial Yeo- 
manry combined; later in 1921 it was renamed 
the Territorial Army. his citizen army was 
administered by the various County Associa- 
tions, voluntary bodies responsible for recruit- 
ing, clothing, quartering, and mobilising the 
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“TA. units. On Sept. ist, 1939, the strength of 
the T.A. was 420,000 officers and other ranks, 


and thousands were ready to man the anti- 


aircraft, coastal defence, and searchlight stations 


_ at the outbreak of war. During the war the T.A. 


lost its independent existence and became 
merged into the Regular Army. Since the war 
the Territorial Army has been reorganised and 
the new T.A. came into being on Jan. ist, 
1947. In addition to its six infantry divisions, 
it now has two armoured divisions, an airborne 
division, anti-aircraft and coastal defence for- 
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mations, and independent armoured and infan- — 


try brigades. National Service men after their 
2 years’ service now pass from their Regular 
units to Territorial units for 3} years of com- 
pulsory part-time service. 


Paleocene, Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, and 
' Pliocene periods, which came in that order, the 
Pliocene being the youngest. 


Tesla Coil, a type of induction coil. 
Test Act, passed in 1678, prescribed that all — 


government officers, civil and military, should 
be compelled to receive the sacrament according 
- the forms of the Church. It was repealed in 
1828. 


Testudo, the name given to a military movement 


in use by the ancient Roman soldiers. It con- 
sisted of a defensive screen formed by troops 


The geological era comprising the — 


standing close together and massing their — 


shields above their heads, 


Teutonic Order, of German military knights, was 


founded in the Holy Land at the end of the 
12th century for succouring the wounded of the 
Christian army before Acre. They were dis- 
persed in the 15th century but the Order 
continued to exist until 1809, when Napoleon I. 
confiscated its properties, In 1840 the order 
was resuscitated in Austria as a semi-religious 
knighthood. (See also Hospitallers, Knights, 
Templars.) 


Teutons, a German race that came into prominence 


in the 4th century B.c., and later invaded Gaul, 
but were defeated by Marius 102 B.c. The 
name Teutons was afterwards applied to the 
German peoples generally. 


Thaler, a German silver coin which has e- 


since the 16th century. The dollar is its 
derivative. 


Thallium, a blue-grey metallic element discovered 


by Crookes in 1861. .It is obtained from the 
flue dust resulting from the burning of pyrites 
for sulphuric acid manufacture. 
the second largest 
division of the Plant Kingdom, which includes 
fungi, alge, and bacteria. These plants are 
not differentiated into roots, stems, and leaves, 
— an undifferentiated body being called a 
Lailus. 

es, the principal river of England, rising in 
the Cotswold Hills, and passing through Wilt- 
shire, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire, and pursuing 
its ever-broadening seaward course through 
Reading, Windsor, Richmond, London, Green- 
wich, and Gravesend. It is about 210 Miles 
long, and at the Nore, where it joins the sea, 
six miles wide. Commercially, it is the most 
important river of Great Britain. The tidal 
portion of the river is administered by the Port 
of London Authority and above Teddington by 
the Thames Conservancy, the lighthouse and 
pilotage by Trinity House. In the winter of 
1683-84 the Thames was frozen for such a long 
spell that a frost fair was held upon the ice. 


Thane or Thegn, a title of nobility used in Anglo- 


Saxon times, and in the reign of Athelstan 


conferred upon any free man who possessed five 
hides of land. 


Thaumaturgy, the working of miracles, 
Theatres are buildings’ in which: Plays are per- 


formed, The theatres of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans were generally circular, with tiers 
of stone seats around them, and roofless, The 
first authorised theatre in England was that of 
Burbage, built in Shoreditch in 1574. Other 
theatres were erected. at Bankside, in South- 
wark—the Globe, where some of Shakespeare’s 
plays were first produced, and the Blackfriars. 
From 1642 to 1660 all London theatres were 
closed, but at the Restoration they were 
opened again, 
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and for the first time women — 


were allowed to appear on the stage, female — 
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Theism, belief in 
Theobromine, 


Theodolite. 


Thirty-nine Articles. 
Thirty Years’ War, between the Roman Catholics 


, personal Deity. 
an alkaloid diuretic drug found in 


_ the seeds or beans of the Cacao plant (Theo- 


The instrument used by surveyors 
for measuring angles in the horizontal and 
vertical planes. A transit theodolite is one 
which can be completely rotated around its 
horizontal axis. 

jhists. ‘The Theosophical Society, which 
has its headquarters in Madras, was founded by 
Mme. Blavatsky and Col. Olcott in 1875, in 
New York, and has now over 1200 branches in 
fifty different countries. Its professed aims 
‘are (1) to form a nucleus of the universal 
brotherhood of humanity ; (2) to encourage the 
study of comparative religion, philosophy, and 
science; (3) to investigate the unexplained laws 
of nature and the powers latentinman. Among 
other things, theosophy claims to “ restore to 
the world the science of the spirit,” while its 
bond of union is “ not the profession of a com- 
mon belief but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth.” 


Therapeutics, the science which treats of the heal- 


ing of diseases and the laws of health. 

The charges for gas for lighting and 
heating (formerly reckoned at per cubic foot) 
are now based on the calorific, or heat, value of 
the gas, and the unit used is termed a therm. 


The therm is 100,000 British thermal units. 
Thermite 


the name of a mixture of granulated 
aluminium and oxide of iron in atomic _pro- 
portions, and was developed by Dr. Hans Gold- 
schmidt, of Essen, Rubr. It is used for welding 


purposes. 
Thermodynamics, a term first applied by Joule 


to designate that branch of physical science 
which treats of the relations of heat to work. 
What is called the first law of thermodynamics 
is thus stated by Clerk Maxwell: “‘ When work 
is transformed into heat, or heat into work, the 
quantity of work is mechanically equivalent to 
the quantity of heat.” The second law asserts 
that “the heat tends to flow from a body of 
hotter temperature to one that is colder, and 
will not naturally flow in any other way.” 


Thermo-Electricity is the electrical current re- 


sulting from the heating or cooling of two or 
more dissimilar metals at the point. of union. 
Such a metallic couple is called a thermo-couple. 


Thermometer, an instrument by which the tem- 


perature of bodies is ascertained. The most 
familiar kind of thermometer consists of a glass 
tube: with a very smal] bore, containing, in 
general, mercury or alcohol. This expands or 
con with variation in the temperature, 
and the length of the thread of mereury or 
alcohol gives the temperature reading on a scale 
graduated in degrees. Various forms of 
thermometer are used for particular p 


urposes. 
Third Force, The. ‘The body of moderate political 


- opinion in France which hopes to keep both the 
communists and General de Gaulle out ot power. 
The basis of this third force is the Socialist 
Party, the Christian Democrats, and some 


Radicals 
(See Articles.) 


and Protestants in Germany (1618-48). Be- 
fore its termination involved most of the 
countries of western Europe. Concluded by 
the Treaty of Westphalia. 


Thistle, Order of. (See Knighthood.) 
Thorium, a scarce, dark grey metal discovered by 


Berzelius in 1828. All substances containing 
thorium are radioactive. Chief source of 
thorium is monazite sand, big deposits of which 
occur in Travancore (India), Brazil, and the 
U.S.A. Considered important as a potential 
source of atomic energy since the discovery 
that it can be transmuted into U233, which is 
eapable of fission like U235. (See Uranium.) 


Thorough Bass, a musical term applied to a voice 


part accompanied by numerals, showing the 
sient applicable to each note. The term also 
refers to the entire science of harmonic com- 


Thrips. ‘These tiny insects, which constitute a 
_ separate order called Thysanoptera, are common 
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are of economic Sree 
raion importance ; CI g 
Thrush, a well-known song bird, also known as the 


throstle and the mavis. It is widely distributed 
over ea oe and 
are some hun species, eight occurring 
Britain. See also p. 933. = 
umb-Serew, an instrument of torture used in 
olden times to extort confessions from prisoners. 
It consisted of a frame of three upright bars, 
between which the thumb of the victim was in- 
serted; then a screw was turned on with suffi- 
cient force to give intense pain without jeopard- 


life. ¢ 

Thunder, the sound heard after the occurrence 
of a lig! tning flash. It is due to vibrations 
of the air along the path of the flash, which 
are set up by the sudden heating (and ex- 
pansion) followed by the rapid cooling (and 
contraction) to which the air is subjected. It 
is unusual for thunder to be heard more than 
10 miles away, the distance being estimated 
roughlv by allowing 1 mile for every 5 seconds 
which elapse between seeing the flash and 
hearing the thunder. Continued rolling of 
thunder results from the zig-zag nature of the 
fiash and the multiple strokes of which it is 
composed, variations in the energy developed 
along the path, and echo effects, Thunder- 
storms are caused by powerful rising currents 
of air within towering cumulonimbus clouds 
and are most frequent during the afternoons 
and evenings of sunny summer days. 

Thursday, the 5th day of the week, named after 
Thor, the Scandinavian deity. To the ancient 
Romans Thursday was dies Jovis,-or Jupiter's 


day. 
Thyrsus, a staff carried in ancient Greece by the © 


Baechantes during their festivities... It fre- 
quently appears in ancient sculptures. 
Tiara was the name originally given to a head 
ornament worn by the ancient Persians. The 
name was afterwards applied to the Pope's 
Triple Crown. The tiara of the first French 
kings was a high round cap. At the present 
day any coronet or frontal head ornament is 
styled a tiara. 

Ticks, blood-sucking parasites related to spiders 
and mites. A gorged tick may reach a length 


of 4 in. 

Tides, the periodical rise and fall of the waters of 
the ocean and its arms, are due to the attraction 
of the moon and sun. Newton was the first to 
give a general explanation of the phenomenon of 
the tides. He supposed the ocean to cover the 
whole earth, and to assume at each instant a 
figure of equilibrium, under the combined gravi- 
tational influence of earth, sun, and moon, thus 
making and controlling the tides. At most 
places there are two tides a day, and the.times 
of high- and low-water vary according to the 
positions of the sun and moon relative to the 
earth. When earth, moon, and sun are in line 
(at full‘moon and new moon) the gravitational 
pull is greatest and we get “ spring’’ tides. 
When sun and moon are at right angles (first 
and third quarters of the moon’s phases) we get 
the smaller “ neap ”’ tides. ' 

Tiers Etat, the lowest of the three estates of the 
realm as reckoned in France—nobility, clergy, 
and tiers état—prior to the Revolution. 

Tiger, a powerful carnivorous animal of the cat 
family, which occurs in India and certain other 
parts of Asia. Its skin is of a tawny yellow, 
relieved by black stripings of great beauty of 
formation. The tiger is hunted in India, and 
its ferocious disposition renders the sport both 
exciting and dangerous. The prey of the 
tiger includes buffaloes, antelopes, and occasion- 
ally human-beings, though the man-eating tiger 
is the exception rather than the rule. Some 
tigers attain a length of from 9 to 12 ft. 

Tiger-cat. This name is applied to the Ocelot, a 
South American cat, and to several other species 
of cat. Also to the marsupial cats or Dasyures. 


Time based upon the sun being exactly south 


at noon is referred to as local apparent time 
(L.A.7.). As the apparent solar day is, how- 
ever, of variable length the interval between 
successive transits of an imaginary “mean 
sun” is adopted as the unit, being designated 
local mean time (L.M.T.). The latter is 
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South America. There 
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derived from the former by adding or sub- 
tracting the so-called “equation of time” 
which varies from + 144 minutes in the middle 
of Feb. to — 164 minutes at the beginning 
of Nov. By common consent the meridian 
of Greenwich is accepted as the prime meridian ; 
local mean time at Greenwich (G.M.T.) is the 
standard to which other mean times are usually 
referred. One degree of longitude corresponds 
with 4 minutes of time. Countries east of 
Greenwich keep their clocks in advance of 
G.M.T., countries to the west keep them slower. 
To avoid the inconvenience of local time varia- 
tions, Standard Time has been adopted by most 
countries, whereby clocks are adjusted to an 
hourly system of changes based on a geographi- 
cal succession of the meridians, 15° apart. 
(See p. 728.) 
“‘Times,’? The, newspaper founded in 1785, as 
'“ The London Daily Universal Register,” and 
assumed its present title in 1788. Since 1803 the 
Walter family have been the chief proprietors 
and directors. On a reorganisation in 1908, 
Lord Northcliffe acquired a large proprietary 
share. It is now the Times Publishing Co., 
Ltd. whose chairman is Col. the Hon. J. J. 


_ Astor. 

Timpani, the kettledrums in an orchestra. (See 
Drums.) 

Tin is a white metal, whose commonest ore is 
cassiterite (tin oxide), which occurs in Malaya, 
Indonesia, Bolivia, Belgian Congo, Nigeria, and 
Cornwall. It protects iron from rusting, and 
the tin coating on tinplate is applied by dipping 
the thin steel sheet in molten tin or by electro- 

lysis. Tin alloys of importance include solder, 
bronze, pewter, Britannia metal, etc. 

Tinplate is tin-coated steel plate, largely used for 
domestic utensils and other purposes. The 
chief centre of the trade in this country is South 


Wales. 

Tit or Titmouse, a small insectivorous bird of 
the woodlands and forests. There are over 
ninety species, seven of which occur in Britain, 
e.g., the long-tailed titmouse being the most 
common, ; 

Titanium, a scarce metal difficult to extract from 
ores, found in association with oxygen in rutile, 
anatase, and brookite, as well as with certain 
magnetic iron ores. It combines with nitrogen 
a Bbich temperature. Discovered by Gregor 

Tithes, an ecclesiastical tax consisting of a tenth 
part of the annual produce known to the ancient 
Jews, and first imposed by Christian authorities 
in the 4th century, although not made compul- 
sory in England before the 9th century. Tithes 
derived from land are termed “ preedial,” those 
derived from cattle being styled “ mixed,” while 
others are personal. After the passing of the 
Tithes’ Commutation Act of 1836, tithes were 
gradually converted into rent charges, and to- 
day the old form of tithes exists only to a small 
degree, Consult Tithe Act of 1936. - 

Toad. The frogs and toads are grouped together 

' in the same category of amphibians, and the 
two terms are not based on any sharp scientific 
distinction between them. As a rough guile it 
can be said that toads have a more squat 
appearance and their skins are warty. Two 
toads occur in Britain, the Common Toad and 
the Natterjack. The latter can be identified 
by the narrow light stripe running down the 
middle of the back, See also p. 952. 

Tobacco is made from the leaves of various narco- 
tic plants of the Nicotiana family, which contain 
a volatile oil and an alkaloid called nicotine. To- 
bacco is largely grown in America, India, Japan, 
Turkey, Greece, Canada, Italy, Indonesia, 

. Bulgaria, Philippines, France, Belgian Congo, 
China, 8. and N. Rhodesia, 8S. Africa, S. 
America, and other countries of a warm 
climate. It undergoes various processes of pre- 
paration. The leaves are first dried, then cut 
into small pieces, moistened and compressed, 
and in this form is known as cut or “shag” 
tobacco; when moistened with syrup or treacle 
and pressed into cakes, it is Cavendish; when 
twisted into string form, it is “ twist ” or “ pig- 
tail.’ For cigars the midribs of the dry leaves 
are removed, and what is left is moistened and 
rolled into cylindrical shape. For snuff, the 
tobacco leaves are moistened and allowed to 
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ferment, then dried, powered and scented. 


(See p. 714 for “* Customs Duties.”’) 


Toc H, an association that originated during the 


first world war of young men pledged to help one 
another and study social conditions. Toc H 
promotes clubs and hostels. The name is from 
the Expeditionary Force's telegraphic abbrevia- 
tion of Talbot House, Poperinghe, Belgium, a 
Church institute named after a fallen officer, 


G. W. L. Talbot. 


Toga, an outer robe worn by the ancient Romans 


and corresponding to the pallium of the Greeks. 
It was white and made of wool. 


a Act was passed in 1689, to relieve 


testant dissenters from the more serious of 
the disabilities under which they had previously 
laboured. 


Tolls. Payments for privileges of passage were 


first exacted in respect of ships passing up rivers, 
tolls being demanded on the Elbe in 1109. 
Tolls for land passage are said to have originated 
in England in 1269, toll-bars being erected at 
certain distances on the high-roads in the 17th 
century, where toll had to be paid for all vehicles 
passing to and fro. After about 1825 they be- 
gan to disappear, but still linger on some 
country roads and bridges. Tolls on London 
river bridges ceased in 1878-79. 


Tomahawk, an axe-like weapon formerly nimbly 


used by the North American Indians. 


Ton, a weight of 20 cwt. avoirdupois, or 2,240 Ib. 


In the U.S.A. there are two tons: short, 2,000 
Ib., and long, 2,240 Ib. 


Tone Poem or Symphonic Poem, a musical work 


of a serious nature and of symphonic dimensions 
in which the composer has not adopted the forms 
and conventions of the true symphony. 


Tonic Sol-Fa, a system of musical notation in 


which monosyllables are substituted for notes. 
‘Thus the major diatonic scale is represented by 
Doh, Ray, Me, Fah, Soh, La, Te, Doh. The 
system was invented by a Miss Glover of 
Norwich in about 1840 and has proved of great 


assistance in the teaching of music in schools. 


Tonsure, the shaven part of the head of a Roman 


T 


Catholic ecclesiastic, dates from the 5th or 6th 
century. In the Roman Catholic Churches 
only a circle, or a crown, is shaved, while in the 
Greek Church shaving is forbidden. 


‘opaz, a transparent mineral gem, being a silicate 


and fluoride of aluminium and generally found 
in granitic rocks. Its colour is yellow, but it 
also occurs in pink and blue shades. The best 
kinds come from Brazil. 


Tope, a small kind of shark, sometimes called the 


Tornado, 


dog-fish. It occurs in European waters; one 
species, which has a dark back, and is white 
underneath, is found in British seas. 

a& violent whirlwind, characterised 
by a black funnel-shaped cloud hanging from 
heavy cumulonimbus. Usually tornadoes are 
only a few hundred feet in diameter and occur 
frequently in the Mississippi region of the 
U.S.A., where it. has been estimated that the 
wind speeds within them may exceed 200. 
m.p.h. In West Africa the term is applied to 
thundery squalls, 


Tort, a legal term specifying an actionable wrong, 


apart from mere breach of contract. Torts are 
classed as wrongful acts, such as trespass, libel, 
etc., and acts resulting in loss, such 
as negligence, nuisance, etc. 


Tortoises or Turtles, are cold-blooded: reptiles, 


Tortur: 


four-footed, and encased in a strong shell pro- 
tection, the shells of some species being of 
beautiful horny substance and design, in much 
demand for combs, spectacle frames, and orna- 
mental work. It is the custom to designate 
the land species as tortoises and the aquatic 
kinds as turtles. The green turtle, so called 
beeause its fat has a green tinge, is in great de- 
mand for soup. Together the tortoises and 
turtles make up the reptilian order called 
Chelonia, the biggest representatives of which 
are the giant land tortoises of the Galapagos 


Islands, reaching a weight of 500 Ib, and living : 


acentury. See also p. 952. 

rture, as a form of punishment, was in use 
among the Romans, though only upon the per- 
sons of slaves. In the Middle Ages it was com- 
monly resorted to, especially in connection with 
charges of heresy, It was held that torture 
would make a guilty person confess, but not an 
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Trafalgar, Battle of, 


‘Trafalgar Square. 
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innocent one. It was not inflicted in England | 


_ after 1640. 
Totalisato: 


: ator or Pari-mutuel, is a mechanical device 
now in universal use on all important racecourses 
which indicates the amount of money staked on 

- each runner, and it is altered every time a fresh 
deposit is made, so that a can see at any 
time his position in the event of a win by the 

horse or dog he has backed. It is legalised by 
the Racecourse Betting Act, 1928. 


Toucan, a South and Central American family of 


brilliantly coloured birds, remarkable for their 
huge bills, which often attain a length of from 
6to8in. Toucans live on fruit, are of arboreal 
habits, and nest in holes. 


‘Touchstone, a kind of jasper called by the ancients 


“ Lydian stone,” of economic value in testing 
the quality of metal alloys, especially gold 
alloys. The process is very simple. 
The alloy is drawn across the broken surface of 
the Touchstone, and from the nature of the 
mark or streak it makes the quality of the alloy 
can be ascertained. 

Tourmaline, a mineral occurring in-~ different 
colours in prismatic crystals, and remarkable for 
its action on light, having the power of polar- 
ising light rays under certain conditions. Itisa 
double silicate of aluminium and boron, and 
— in Cornwall, Devon, South America, and 

ia. 

Tournaments were equestrian contests between 
military knights and others armed with lances, 
and frequent in the Middle Ages. The Normans 
introduced them into England. 

Tower of London was a royal palace from the time 
of the Conqueror, who began the building of 
the White Tower in 1078. Later kings made 
considerable additions. Between the 15th and 
18th centuries many princes and nobles were 
executed or imprisoned here, and here Henry 
Vi1., Edward V., and his brother were put to 
death. The Crown Jewels are kept at the 
‘Tower, and in the Armoury a fine collection of 
armour of various dates is preserved. The 
attendant staff are called Yeomen Warders of 
the Tower. Their style of dress is of the Tudor 


period. 

, a term that came into use from 
about 1833 in reference to a religious movement 
(the Oxford Movement) headed by Pusey, 
Keble, Newman, and other Oxford high church- 
men, who published “ Tracts for the Times.” 
Among other things, they advocated a higher 
degree of ceremonial in worship, and their 
enthusiasm put new activity into the Church, 
although the secession to Rome of some of their 
more prominent members showed the tendency 
of the movement. 


Trade Winds form part of the circulation of air 


round the great permanent anticyclones of 
the tropics and blow inwards from north-east 
and south-east towards the equatorial region 
of low pressure. Atlantic trades are more 
regular than those of the Pacific. The belts 
may extend over 1,500 miles of latitude and, 
together with the Doldrums, move north and 
south in sympathy with the seasonal changes 
in the sun’s declination, the average annual 
range being about 5 degrees of latitude. The 
’ discovery of the regularity of the trade winds 
is usually credited to Columbus. ‘ 
was fought off Cape Trafal- 
gar on Oct. 2ist, 1805, between the British 
under Nelson and the French and Spanish under 
Villeneuve and Gravina. It was a complete 
victory for the British, but Nelson was killed. 
The site has often been 
referred to as the finest in Europe. It was 
conceived originally as a square by John Nash 
(1752-1835) when the project was considered 
of linking Whitehall with Bloomsbury and the 
British Museum. It was to be named after the 
jew monarch as King William the Fourth’s 
Square but on the suggestion of George Ledwell 
"Taylor (a property owner near the site) altera- 
tion to the more popular name Trafalgar 
Square was agr to by the King. On the 
north side the National Gallery was planned by 
Nash and erected by William Wilkins on the 
place of the Royal Mews—a work of William 
Kent a century before. The lay-out was the 
idea of Charles Barry but he did not approve 
ie erection of the Nelson column (which see), 
au 
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His idea was for the square to have a grand 
flight of steps from the north side with scul " 


Commons decided otherwise and the column 


as designed by William Railton was begun in — 


1840. The two fountains by Barry we 
supplanted in 1948 by ones designed’ (1938) 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens. Executed in Portland 
stone they are flanked by some bronze sculp- 
; — F 3 Sd —_ . memorial ae of 
an we 
the — oo 4 age Aa 


en! a term applied to a system of 
philosophy _which transcends ordinary ex- 
perience. It originated in Germany, and 


had for its chief apostles Richter, Fichte, and 
Schelling. In America Emerson propounded 
transcendental theories. 

Transept, the portion of a church which extends 
across the interior between the nave and the 
choir. The terminal portions are called respec- 
tively the north and south transepts. Some of 
the older churches have two transepts. 

Transmigration of Souls was a doctrine expounded 
by Pythagoras, and forms part of the Brahmin 
and Buddhist religions. The ancient Greeks 
termed it metempsychosis, and the theory is 
that after death the soul of a man passes into 
the body of some other man or animal. 

Transpiration, the term applied to the loss of 
water vapour that occurs from the aerial parts 
of plants. In most plants about 90 per cent. of 
transpiration occurs through the stomata (vide), 
and at night, when these pores are closed, 
transpiration is low. The balance between 
water uptake and transpiration is upset when a 
plant is transplanted owing to some of the roots 
being broken, and this can be corrected by 


reducing transpiration losses by removing some ah 


leaves or covering the plant. 5 

Transubstantiation, a term which first came into 
recognised use in the controversy between 
Berengarius and Lanfranc in the 11th century. 
indicating the supposed conversion of the brea 
and wine of the Eucharist into the body and 
blood of Christ, and called the doctrine of the 
* Real Presence.” 

Trappist. (See Cistercians.) 

a large cylindrical machine provided 
with a series of steps, and maintained in rotary 
motion by the pressure of men’s weight. A rail 
is fixed outside the wheel, and to this the workers 
of the treadmill hold by their hands, while their 
feet are kept continually in motion from step to 
step, the weight of their bodies keeping the 
machinery revolving. It is no longer used in 
prisons as a form of punishment. 
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Treasure-Trove, a legal term applying to money, | 


plate, or bullion found hidden in the earth, or 
elsewhere, and for which there is no owner. The 
treasure legally belongs to the Crown, but it is 
the practice to reward the finder with the full 
value of the property on its being delivered up. 
Coroners Act, 1887, provides that inquests may 


be held, but not as to title as between the Crown, 


and any other claimant. f 

Treble, the highest voice in a male voice choir. 
This is, of course, a boy’s voice, the highest 
adult male voice being the alto. In a mixed 
choir the treble part is sung by sopranos. 

Tree frog. The true Tree-frogs occur most 

commonly in America and Australasia. The 
Common European Tree-frog is a brilliant green 
animal, and the adhesive discs at the tips of its 
fingers and toes enable it to cling to trees, etc., 
with ease. : r 

Tree of Heaven. A species of Ailanthus, native to 
China and Japan, which is commonly cultivated 
throughout the world. ‘The leaves resemble 
those of the ash. : 

Tree Shrews. These arboreal inseetivorous mam- 
mals, which constitute the family Tupatide, 
are related to the shrews, though in appearance 
they resemble squirrels except for their sharply 
pointed ae They occur in Borneo, Siam, 
China, and Malaya. 

Trematodes or Trematoda, the class of fiat- 
worms comprising the parasitic flukes. The 
liver fluke of sheep is the best-known species. 

Trent, Council of, first sat in 1545, the last sitting 
being in 1563. At this Council the general 
policy, principles, and dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church were authoritatively settled. 
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Triangle, in music a metal percussion instrument ' 


_ in thé form of a triangle which, when struck by 
a metal rod, emits a sound of no particular 
itch. : 

Triassic or Trias, the earliest geological period 
in the Mesozoic era, which began some 200 
million years ago and lasted about 50 million 
years. ‘Triassic formations 25,000 ft. thick 
occur in the Alps, The predominant plants of 
the period were ferns, cycad, and conifers, 
Modern insects were appearing, and also small 
reptile-like mammals. Other important Tri- 

-assic animals were: dinosaurs, ichthyosaurs 

_ (marine reptiles), and pterosaurs (flying reptiles). 

Tribunes, name assigned to officers of different 
descriptions in ancient Rome. The original 
tribunes were the commanders of contingents 
‘of cavalry and infantry. The most important 
tribunes were the tribunes of the plebs, first 
elected in 494 B.C. as the outcome of the struggle 

. between the patrician and the plebeian orders. 

_ They held the power of veto and their. persons 
were sacred. ¥Y 

Trichoptera. This is the insect order comprising 
the Caddis-flies. These are moth-like insects, 
having hairs on the wings. They are usually 
found fluttering weakly near water. The larve 
are aquatic and are remarkable for the cases 
(caddis cases) which they build out. of sticks, 

__ Small stones, sand grains, and shells. 

Tricolour, the flag of the French Republic since 
1789, consisting of three equal vertical bands 
of blue, white, and red. 

Triennial Act, which fixed the duration of Parlia- 
ment to_ three years, was passed in 1641. 
Charles If, repealed this Act, it was re-enacted 
in 1694; in 1716 the Septennial Act was passed. 
In 1911 it was made five years’ duration. : 

Trilobites, extinct aquatic arthropods, most 
abundant in the Cambrian and Ordovician 
systems. Their appearance may be roughly 
described as resembling that of a woodlouse, 
and like that animal the trilobites were capable 
of rolling their bodies up into a ball. 

T er, a time-server, a name that came into 
use in English politics in the latter part of the 
17th century, being specially applied to the 
party headed by the Marquis of Halifax, who 
was charged with adapting himself to both 
Whigs and Tories. 

Trimurti, the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, symbolised as an entity. In the depic- 
tions of the Trimurti three distinct heads are 
represented, the theological unity combining 
Brahma, the creative power, Vishnu, the pre- 
serving element, and Siva, the destroying prin- 
ciple, in one supreme unification. 

Trinity, the term applied to the Godhead, “ three 
persons and one God,” as it is expressed in the 
Litany—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The 
doctrine of the Trinity has general acceptance 
among Christian communities, and has been 
explained in different ways. One of the earlier 
statements of it is the Athanasian: ‘ We wor- 
ship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity : 
neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing 
the substance,” 

Trinity House, on Tower Hill, London, was incor- 
porated in 1514 as an association for piloting 
ships, and has ever since been entrusted with 

» various matters connected with the regulation 
of British navigation. Since 1854 the licht- 
houses of the country have been under its super- 
vision. The acting Elder Brethren act as 
Nautical Assessors in Marine causes which are 
tried by the High Court of Justice, 

Trio, strictly a musical composition for three 
voices or instruments. The third movement, 
of a classical symphony is usually in three-beat 
time and the second subject of the movement, 
which is of ternary form, is often called the 
Trio. Thus, Minuet and Trio, Scherzo and Trio. 

Triple Alliance, name given to any alliance 
between three countries. The most famous is 
the one between Germany, Austria, and Italy in 
1882, which was broken when Italy refused to 
join in the war against France, Russia, and Great 
Britain in 1914, 

Triptych, a picture, carying, or other representa- 
tion, with two swing doors, by which it could be 
closed in; frequently used as an altar-piece. 

_ Also a writing tablet in three parts, two of 
iwhich folded over the one in the centre, 
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cient vessel with three rows of oars, 
of great effectuality in early_naval warfare. 
Mentioned sc § Tesopaen . = renin long, 
narrow vessel prope’ ry rowers. — 
Romans copied it from the Greeks. 


Trisagion (‘‘ thrice holy”), an ancient Jewish 


hymn, still regularly sung in the of the 
Greek Church. A version of it—* Tersan: = 
—also forms part of the Anglican Eucharistic 


service. 


Triumvirate, a term used to denote a coalition of 


three persons in the exercise of supreme 
authority. The first Roman triumvirate was 
that of Pompey, Julius Cesar, and Crassus, 60 
B.c.; the second was that of Mark Antony, 
Octavus, and Lepidus, 43 B.c. j 


Trogon, a tropical forest bird of exceptionally bril- 


liant plumage, found in South and Central 
America, tropical Africa, and S.E, Asia, 


Trombone, a bass wind instrument which has 


a tube of variable length. By moving the slide, 
which shortens or lengthens the tube, the player 
causes the trombone to emit different notes. 


Tropic-Bird, a long-tailed sea-bird of white 


plumage, about the size of a pigeon, frequenting 
the tropical regions of the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian oceans. 


Troposphere. The atmospheric layer which 


extends from the earth’s surface to the strato- 
sphere. As a general rule the temperature in 
the troposphere falls as altitude increases. (See 
Atmosphere.) 


Troubadours, lyric poets who flourished from the 


1ith to the end of the 13th century, chiefiy in 
Provence and the north of Italy. They were 
often knightly amateurs, and cultivated a 
lyrical poetry intricate in metre and rhyme and 
usually of a romantic amatory strain. They 
did much to cultivate the romantic sentiment 
in days when society was somewhat barbaric 
and helped considerably in the formation of 
those unwritten codes of honour which served 
to mitigate the rudeness of medieval days. 


— a fresh-water fish of the Salmonide 


amily. 


Trouvére or Trouveur, medieval poet of northern 


France, whose compositions were of a more 
elaborate character—epics, romances, fables, 
and chansons de geste—than those of the 
troubadour of the south. Flourished between 
the 11th and 14th centuries, 


Truffies are subterranean edible fungi much 


esteemed for seasoning purposes. There are 
many species, and they are found in considerable 
quantities in France and Italy, less commonly 
in Britain, They are often met with under. 
beech or oak trees, and prefer calcareous soils, 
but there are no positive indications on the 
surface to show where they are, and they are 
not to be cultivated. Hogs, and sometimes 
dogs, are used to scent them out, the former, by 
reason of their rooting propensities, being the 
most successful in the work. 


Trumpet, a brass wind masical instrument in which 


different notes are prod) 


uced by the operation of 
three “‘ valves.” - me 


Trunk-hose was the part of the hose which covered “ 


the trunk or body, and extended in bag form 
from the waist to the middle of the thigh, en- 


closing the hips. In yogue in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 


Tsetse, an African dipterous fly belonging to the 


same family as the house-fly. It is a serious 
economic pest as it transmits the protozoon 
causing African sleeping sickness when it pierces 


human skin in order to suck blood, which forms 
its food. 


Tuatara or spenodon punctatum, & primitive lizard 


found in New Zealand. It has a rudimentary 
third eye on the top of the head; this is called 
the pineal eye and corresponds to tissue which 
in mammals forms the pineal gland. 


Tuba, an alternative name for the Bass Saxhorn 


in E flat or F, (See Saxhorn.) 


Tube Foot, the characteristic organ of loco-_ 


motion of starfishes and kindred animals. They 
are arranged in pairs along the underside of the 
arms, and their sucker-like ends can grip a 
surface very tightly. ‘The action of the suckers 
depends on hydraulic pressure 


Tudor Period extends from 1485 to 1608. The 


first Tudor sovereign was Henry VII., descended 
from Owen Tudor ; then followed Henry VIII., 
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gents during the outbreaks of 1793, 1830, an 
1848, and was burned down during the Com- 


mackerel family, frequenting the warm waters 
of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Mediterranean. 
Tuna fisheries are an important industry. 
Tundra is the name of a vast treeless plain of 
Northern Russia with small lakes and morasses 
scattered here and there, but almost devoid of 
vegetation. It is a cold, bare region, where only 
the reindeer can find sufficient sustenance. 
a hard, brittle metal, silver to grey in 
colour. Its chief ores are wolframite (iron and 


_ carbide is one of the hardest substances known 
and is used for tipping tools. 
Turban, a head-dress worn by men in Oriental 


colour, and folds, according to the rank of the 


‘wearer. 

Turbines propelled by steam provide power for the 
propulsion of many ships, and on land steam 
turbines are a principal source of power, being 
used in large central electricity stations, for 
instance, to convert heat energy into electrical 
energy. Gas turbines have recently come into 
use in aeroplanes, and gas-turbine railway 
locomotives are being developed. The first 
gas-turbine ship had its trials in 1947, just half 
a century after the first steam-turbine ship. 

Turbot, a large flat fish, highly valued as food. It 
often attains from 30 to 40 Ib. in weight. Its 
flesh is white and firm. It is confined to Euro- 
pean waters, and is caught by line or trawl. 

Turkey, a fowl of American origin, brought to 
Europe from America soon after the discovery 
of that country. It was a domesticated bird in 
England in the first half of the 16th century. 
See also p. 928. 

Turmeric, a yellow dye substance obtained from 
an East Indian plant of the ginger class, which 
is cultivated in other warm climates also, for 
commercial purposes. Turmeric, in its com- 
mercial form, comprises the root of the plant 
dried or powdered. Used in curry powder and 
to detect presence of alkali. 

Turpentine, an oily substance obtained from 
coniferous trees, mostly pines and firs. Its 
uses are many. It is largely utilised in making 
paints and varnishes, and also has medicinal 
properties. 

Turquoise, formerly called Turkey Stone, is a blue 
or greenish-blue precious stone, the earliest and 
best specimens of which came from Persia. It 


and remains until Sept. The heads of the 
male birds are a light bluish-grey, the back is 


greyish-brown, while the breast has a le 
tint. The female is less pronounced in iran. 

Tweed, a twilled fabric, consisting of two or more 
colours of yarn combined in the same cloth, and 
should be entirely of wool, though there are 
inferior kinds in which cotton has a part. The 
surface of the cloth is unfinished. ‘Tweed was 
See eet ee Pa ee 

ie, but is now manufactured in all 
cloth-producing centres. 

Twelfth Night is the eve of the feast of the 
Epiphany, and in olden times was made the 
occasion of many festivities. It was the most 

. popular festival next to Christmas, but is now 
little observed. 

Twilight is the light which is reflected in the at- 
mosphere when the sun is below the horizon 
before sunrise or after sunset. The term is most 
usually understood to refer, however, to the 
evening light; the morning light we call dawn. 
The twilight varies in duration in different 
countries, according to the position of the sun. 
In tropical countries it is short; in the extreme 
north it continues through the night. 

Tyburn. a former small tributary of the Thames, 
which gave its name to the district where now 
stands the Marble Arch, Hyde Park, Here 
publie executions formerly took place, 

Tycoon, a title often used by foreigners to design- 
ate the Emperor of Japan, but not used or recog- 
nised by the Japanese. The title seems to 
have been coined in 1854 by those concerned 
in concluding the treaty between the United 
States and Japan. In Japanese Tycoon simply 
means “ great prince.” * 

Tympanum is, in architectural phraseology, the 
triangular space at the back of a pediment, or, 
indeed, any space in a similar position, as over 
window or between the lintel and the arch of a 
doorway. In ecclesiastical edifices the tym- 
panum is often utilised for sculptured orna- 
mentation. 

Tynwald, the title given to the Parliament of the 
Isle of Man, which includes the Governor and 
Council (the Upper House), and the House of 
Keys, the representative assembly. This prac- 
tically constitutes Home Rule, the Acts passed 
by the Tynwald simply requiring the assent of 
the Sovereign. 

Typhoon. (See Cyclone.) 

Tyrolienne, a Tyrolean dance of a waltz character. 


U 


Uhlan, a light cavalry soldier armed with lance, 
pistol, and sabre and employed chiefly as 
skirmisher or scout. Marshal Saxe had a corps 
of them in the French Army; and in the 
Franco-German war of 1870 the Prussian Uhlans 
won fame. , 

Ultramarine, a sky-blue pigment obtained from 
lapis lazuli, a stone found in Tibet, Persia, 
Siberia, and some other countries, A cheaper 
ultramarine is now produced by grinding and 
heating a mixture of clay, sulphur, carbonate 
of soda, and resin. 

Ultramontanism is the term applied to the views 
of Roman Catholics who desire that absolute 
authority in religious affairs should be vested in 
the Pope, subordinate only to the Gicumenical 
Council, 

Ultrasonics or Supersonics, the term applied to 
waves of frequencies greater than those of 
audible sound waves and less than those of 
radio waves. The first instrument for producing 
supersonic waves was Galton’s Whistle; this 
showed that cats and dogs, for instance, can 
hear “‘ sounds ” which are inaudible to humans, 
The commonest type of supersonic generator 
depends on the piezo-electric effect of crystals, 
which start vibrating when an_ alternating 
current is applied to them. (The crystals 
usually used are of quartz, Rochelle salt, or 
tourmaline.) Supersonic echo-sounders have 
been used for detecting submarines, wrecks, 
shoals of fish, etc., and they are invaluable 
instruments for measuring the depth of the sea. 
The term “ ultrasonics ” is superseding “* super- 
sonics,” owing to the increasing use of the word 
“ supersonic ” in aeronautics, where it is applied 
to speeds exceeding the velocity of sound. 

Ultra-Violet Rays. ‘These are invisible rays whose 
wave ‘gngths are less than 3,900 Angstrom units 
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(this unit is one hundredth of a millionth of a 
centimetre). The sun’s radigtion is rich in 
ultra-violet light, but much of it never reaches 
the earth, being absorbed by molecules of atmo- 
spheric gases (in particular, ozone) as well as by 
soot and smoke particles. One beneficial effect 
of ultra-violet light on human beings is that it 
brings about the synthesis of vitamin-D from 
certain fatty substances (called sterols) in the 
skin. The wave-lengths which effect this 
vitamin synthesis also cause sun tan and sun 
burn. Ultra-violet lamps (which are mercury- 
vapour discharge lamps) are also used for 
sterilising the air inside buildings, their rays 
being lethal to bacteria. Many substances 
fluoresce under ultra-violet light; for instance, 
zinc silicate glows green, while cadmium borate 
throws out red light. This phenomenon is 
applied practically in fiuorescent lamps, the 
light of requisite hue being secured by judicious 
mixture of the fluorescent materials which coat 
the lamp. (See Electric Light.) 

Umber is of two kinds, raw and burnt. Both are 
used as pigments, the former being a dark brown 
and the latter a reddish-brown. It is made 
from brown hematite and clay. “ 

Umbrellas did not come into general use in England 
until the latter part of the 18th century. They 
were known to the ancients, however, by whom 
they were used both against sun and rain. 

Uncials were a form of written characters used in 
times prior to the 10th century; while smaller 
than capitals they were larger than the later 
minuscule. The term uncial was a misapplica- 
aes of St. Jerome’s literce unciales, “ inch-high,” 

etters. 

“Uncle Sam,”’ the name of the personification of 
the United States of North America. 

Unction, the act of anointing with oil, a symbol of 
consecration practised in the Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and other Churches, but not in the 
Protestant. Extreme unction is the rite of 
anointing a dying person with holy oil. This 
function consists in anointing the eyes, ears, 
nostrils, mouth, the palms of the hands, and the 
soles of the feet. 

Underground Gasification, the process of con- 
verting coal into gas underground. Briefly an 
“underground gasworks”? comprises two 
approximately vertical shafts connected by a 
gallery through the coal seam, which is ignited. 
Air is led down one of the shafts, and the gas 
produced is drawn off from the second shaft. 
The technique was worked ont by the British 
chemist, Sir William Ramsay, but it was not 
until 1933 that it was tried seriously—in the 
pana coalfield in Russia. America, Italy, and 
Belgium are also experimenting with under- 
ground gasification. 

. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisation, created in 
Nov., 1945, in London, under the Charter 
of the United Nations which declared that 
education was one of the instruments by which 
peace might be maintained. Forty-three 
nations are members, the most notable absentee 
being Russia. The aim is to contribute to peace 
and security by increasing the power and 
resources of the main cultural influences. It 
will try to improve educational standards 
throughout the world, promote flow of ideas, 
and preserve cultural heritage of the world. 
Unesco will be a clearing-house of ideas, pro- 
jects and research. Fach nation will build its 
own National Commission through which ideas 
and recommendations of Unesco can be passed 
on and applied as each nation decides. There 
have been four sessions of the general conference 
since 1946, held at Paris, Mexico City, Beirut, 
and Paris. The 1951 conference is to be held 
in Florence. 

Unicorn, a fabulous single-horned animal. In 
heraldry its form is horse-like, with the tail of a 
lion and pointed single horn growing out of the 
forehead, 

Union Jack was a combination of two flags—the 
banner of St. George, white with red cross, the 
original English flag, and the banner of Scotland 
blue with a white diagonal cross. This com- 
bination was effected after the union with Scot- 
land, and the term Jack is supposed to refer to 
James I, (Jacques). 


Union of Great Britain and Ire! 


, Ist, 1801. 
iated 


Universe. 
Universities are institutions for providing higher 


A further addition was | - 
made to the Union Jack after the union with 


oy 


Ireland in 1801, when the banner of'St. Patrick, 
white with a diagonal red cross, was introduced. 
and was proposed 
in the Irish Parliament in Jan. 1799 after 
the 1798 Rebellion and came into force on Jan. 
The troubled history of Ireland, 
assoc with the questions of self-govern- 
ment, nationalism, land, and religion, culmin- 
ated in the Easter revolution of 1916. A treaty 
giving the 26 southern counties independence 
in 1921, as the Irish Free State, was followed 
by a period of internal dissention. In 1937 a 
new constitution was enacted im Eire in which 
no reference was made to the Crown. This, 
however, left in force the External Relations Act 
of 1936 and with its repeal in 1948, Eire separ- 
ated itself from the British Crown and thus 
severed the last constitutional link with the 
Commonwealth, and became an independent 
Republic. 


Union, Treaty of, was the treaty by which Scotland 


became formally united to England, the two 
countries being incorporated as the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, the same Parliament 
to represent both, Scotland electing sixteen peers 
and forty-five members of the House of Com- 
mons. Uniformity of coins, weights, and 
measures was provided for, Scottish trade laws 
and customs were assimilated to those of 
England, and as regards religion and the prac- 
tices of the law, Scotland was to continue as be- 
fore. This Act was ratified on May ist, 1707. 


Unitarianism is the doctrine which proclaims the 


unipersonality of God, and denies the theory of 
the Trinity. It was not until after the Reforma- 
tion that Uni developed to any par- 
ticular extent in England. In the United States 
Unitarians are numerically strong and have 
produced some eminent preachers, such as Dr. 
Channing and Theodore Parker. 


United Nations is an international organisation 


formed to maintain peace and security in the 
world, and is the machinery through which the 
nations can co-operate in the task of living 
together as good neighbours. The Assembly of 
the U.N. is a deliberative body, framed to dis- 
cuss and make recommendations. The Security 
Council is an executive body, whose duty it is to 
keep the peace by prompt and effective action. 
The foundations of the Charter were laid at 
Moscow in 1943 and at the meetings of Dum- 
barton Oaks in 1944 and San Francisco in 1945 
the work of designing and framing was finally 
concluded. Fifty-one allied nations have signed 
the Charter and membership is open to all on 
recommendation by the Security Council. The 
important difference between U.N.O. and the 
League of Nations is that under the: United 
Nations the rule of unanimity, which has always 
been the fundamental principle of international 
relations as inherent in national sovereignty, 
has been abandoned for the first time. In 
transition towards the revolutionary change 
the Big Five have been granted in certain cases 
the right of veto. The Security Council held its 
oe enue nm ondep in Pas 1946. Secre- 

ry-Genera’ rT. yeve Lie of Norway. 
(See also “‘ Citizen’s Guide.’’) " 
(See Galaxy.) 


education, with power to confer degrees on such 
members as pass certain prescribed educational 
standards. In England there are twelve uni- 
versities—Oxford and Cambridge, both founded 
before the 12th century ; London 1836; Liver- 
._ Leeds, Manchester, Durham, Sheffield, 
Reading, Bristol, B ham,and Nottingham. 
Scotland has four—St, Andre 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, the first three 
having been founded in the 15th century, and 
that of Edinburgh in 1582, In Treland there are 
three Universities—Dublin University (founded 
in 1591 as Trinity College) ; 
versity of Ireland established in 1908; and the 
Queen’s University of Belfast: founded in 1909. 
The University of Wales dates from 1893. The 
universities of France, Ge 


: Tmany, and other 
saa are numerous, and many of them very 
ancient. 


were finde in ee : te = Tees 
n the century. e chief 
universities of the United Siates ate those of 


Yale, Harvard, and Columbia.. (See . 740-41, 
» for Degrees and Academie Hoods.) >>” ries 
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the National Uni- . 
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» use the sap for arrow-poison. 
is yielded by one of these trees, the 
Nuz-vomica. 


Chaldees, and probably the site of 
braham’s early home, is ancient Sumerian 
portant excavations have been 

conducted by Taylor in 1854 and by Hall and 
Woolley in century. excavated 
graves and other discoveries have thrown 
yaluable light on the period subsequent to the 
Fleod” and have added much to modern 


archeology. 
Ureeus, the sacred serpent of the ancient Egyp- 
the head-dresses of 
divinities and royal personages. 
symbol of supreme power, and was in the form 


of an asp. 
Uralite, a mineral produced when a pyroxene rock 
is metamorphosed into hornblende. 
Uraninite. (See Pitch-blende.) 
Uranium, a metal discovered by Klaproth in 1789 
in pitch-blende. It is a white metal which 
tarnishes readily in air. Great developments 
have followed the discovery that the nucleus of 
the uranium isotope Uranium 235 undergoes 
fission, and uranium minerals have become 
very important since it was found that atomic 
energy could be released controllably by taking 
advantage of fission. (See Atomic Bomb, 
Atomic Pile.) Previous to the second world war 
’ | the uranium content of all the uranium ores 
that were mined was estimated at 1,000 tons. 
Since then uranium mining has been surrounded 
by military secrecy, and no figures are being 
published. Before atomic energy work began 
to take the major part of the world’s output of 
uranium minerals, the chief users of um 
compounds were the ceramics and textile 


industries. 

Uranus. This planet was discovered by Herschel 
in 1781. Its diameter is 32,000 miles and its 
average distance from the sun is 1,783 million 
miles. It has four small satellites. 

Uriconian, the name given to a series of volcanic 
rocks occurring in Shropshire near Wroxeter, the 
site of the old Roman station of Uriconium. 

Ursa Major, the Greater Bear, or “ Charles’s 
Wain,” a constellation familiar to all observers 
because of the brilliance of the seven stars form- 
ing its outline. It never sets in these latitudes. 

Ursa Minor, the Lesser Bear Constellation, has, 
like Ursa Major, seven prominent stars, of which 
the pole star is the brightest. 

Usquebaugh, is the old Celtic name for spirit, dis- 
tilled originally from barley. The name is still 
used in Scotland. Burns, in Tam o’ Shanter, 
wrote, ‘‘ Wi’ usquebae we'll face the de’ll.” 

Utilitarianism is a term that originated with the 
Ttalian philosopher Beccaria, and has for its aim 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” and insists that this should be the sole 
aim of all public action. Jeremy Bentham was 
the chief propounder of the philosophy, and in 
more recent times John Stuart Mill advocated it 
with much acceptance. Herbert Spencer’s ex- 
position of the theory represented a still higher 
development of it. 

Utopia was the imaginary island of Sir Thomas 
More’s ideal state, where the conditions of 
life and government were perfect. The work, 
published in 1516, was the forerunner of 
a host of such books by Bacon, Lytton, Bellamy, 
and, of the 20th century H. G. Wells. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, was the treaty which concluded 
the war of the Spanish Succession in 1713. 

’ Uvarovite, an emerald-green variety of garnet. It 
contains chromium sesquioxide. Named after 
Uvarov, the Russian statesman. 

Uvula-wort or Throatwort, the nettle-leaved 
Bell-flower (Campanula Trachelium), found 
plentifully in English copses, and has the repu- 
tation of being of service medicinally in the 
treatment of pains and swellings in the throat. 

Uzema, a Burman linear measure equal to about 

12 English miles. 4 


system of inoculation against 


NOs 
ie 


Vaccination, a smaill- 
discove 


pox 
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red by Dr. Jenner in the 18th cen- | 
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GENERAL INFORMATIC 
tury. In Great Britain it is usual for all infan 
within 6 months of birth to be vaccinated en 
the parent conscientiously believes that it would 
be harmful to the infant’s health. (See p. 794.) 

Vagrancy was the subject of stringent punishment 
under the old English laws. Various penalties 
were branding, setting in the stocks, muti- 
lation of the ears, and transporting to the 


Colonies. The Vagrancy Act of 1824 repealed 
all former laws. 


passed. 

Valentine’s Day, the 14th Feb., is a festival 
in celebration of St. Valentine, one of the 
Christian martyrs of the 3rd century. A sweet- 
heart or Valentine is chosen on that day and 
—— or tokens sent secretly to the object of 

ection. 


Valhalla, in 
Paradise to which the souls of warriors slain in 
battle were transported. The term is also 
generally used to designate a burial place of 
great men. 

Valkyries, the chosen handmaidens of Odin, ap- 
pointed to serve at the Valhalla banquets. 
Their most important office, however, according 
to the Norse mythology, was to ride through the 
air at a time of battle and point out the heroes 
who were to fall. It is one of these Valkyries 
who is made the heroine of Wagner’s opera 
“Die Walkie.” 24) 

Vampire or Werewolf, according to ancient super- 
stition, was a spectre in human form which rose 
from its grave in the night-time and preyed upon 
the living as they slept, sucking their blood, and 
then returning to the grave. _ 

Vampire-Bats, blood-eating ‘bats of tropical 
America. They puncture the skin with their 
incisor teeth, leaving a wound that bleeds 
profusely. The blood is lapped up by the bat, 
not sucked. ‘ 

Vanadium, a scarce metallic element whose chief 
ores are carnotite and patronite. Some iron 
ores contain it. Most of the vanadium com- 
mercially produced finds its way into vanadium 
steels, which are used for tools and parts of 


vehicles, being hard, tough, and very resistant 


to shocks. 

Vandals were a Teutonic race who ravaged Gaul, 
Spain, and North Africa in the 5th century, and 
finally attacked the city of Rome, drawing down 

upon themselves universal opprobrium for their 

wanton destruction of beautiful objects and 


monuments. 


Vanilla, a climbing orchid of tropical America, — 


found in Asia; the dried fruit of certain 
species furnishes the agreeable aromatic vanilla 
of commerce, though most vanilla essence now 
used is prepared synthetically. 

Varnish is of two leading kinds; spirit varnish, 
made from resinous substances dissolved in 
spirit; and oil varnish, in which the dissolving 
agent is linseed oil and turpentine. 

Vatican, the Papal residence at Rome, a famous 
palace on the hill adjacent to St. Peter’s. Its 
museum is a rich treasure-house of literary and 
artistic objects. ’ 

Vauxhall Gardens, a famous London pleasure 
resort from the early part of the 18th to the 
middle of the 19th century. It was here that 
many great singers appeared, where the earliest 


Many Acts have since been 


Scandinayian mythology, is the special 


balloon ascents were made, and where there ~ 


were fine displays of fireworks. 

Vedas, the sacred writings of the ancient Hindus, 
comprising hymns, sacred formule, and prayers, 
and the oldest books in existence. 

Vehmgericht, a medixval tribunal said to have 
been founded by Charlemagne in the 9th cen- 
tury. It dealt with cases in which the penalty 


of death was involved. The last of these courts, 


was held in 1568, by which time the suppression 

= of the tribunal had become a public necessity. 
elvet, 
one side only. When the piece is made entirely 
of silk it is styled silk velvet; when cotton is 
mixed with the silk, it is cotton-velvet or vel- 
veteen. 

Ventilation is a process of supplying fresh air to 
and removing contaminated air from rooms and 
buildings. It is a science that has been much 
studied in recent years and has led to the 
adoption of methods of air renewal by which 
the public health has been greatly improved. 
A recent development of the study of ventilation 


silk fabric that is woven with a fine pile on ~ 
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ig air-conditioning, Being independent of out- , 


side atmospheric conditions, the air can be kept 

pure and at a suitable temperature. - 
Ventriloquism, the art of speaking in many voices 

and at apparent different distances, without 


ming motion of the lips. The art was prac- | 


see: 
tised by the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Venue, a legal term designating the place where an 

_ action is to be tried or from which a jury is to be 
. summoned. 

Venus, the planet second in order from the Sun 
and distant from that orb 67,200,000 miles. It 
is 7,700 miles in diameter. At wide intervals 
Venus passes between the earth and the sun, 
when what is called the “Transit of Venus ” 
takes place. The last transit was in 1882. 
There will not be another until 2004. 

Venus’ Fly-trap, a well-known insectivorous 

- plant (Dionewa muscimua) occurring in Carolina 
in damp mossy places. It is related to the Sun- 
dew. The leaf is the organ that catches the 
insects. The leaf blade is in two halves, hinged 
along the centre line. Each half bears three 
sensitive hairs called ‘‘ trigger hairs.” When an 
insect touches a trigger, the two halves of the 
leaf clap together, frapping the insect between 
them, when it is digested by a secretion from 
the leaf, which afterwards absorbs the soluble 


products. 

Verd-Antique, a peculiar kind of stone found chiefiy 
in Italy, and to some extent quarried in Corn- 
wall and certain parts of Scotland, Ireland, and 
the United States. It is a highly-ornamental 
stone, vari-coloured, beautifully veined and 
capable of a high polish. 

Verdigris, a green deposit formed upon copper 
when exposed to the air. Verdigris is used 
both as a mordant and as a pigment. 

Verjuice, an acid liquid formerly much used in 
cooking. It is derived mostly from sour grapes, 
crab-apples, and other acid fruits. 

Vermilion, a pigment obtained from cinnabar, but 
generally made artificially from a mixture of one 
part of sulphur with four of mercury. It yields 
a bright red colour. ; 

Vernalization. Seeds which, after being exposed 
to a low temperature, produce plants that flower 

earlier than usual are said to have been “‘ verna- 
lized.” This technique of seed treatment 
devised by Lysenko is called vernalization. It 
is claimed to have been widely used in Russia 
to obtain cereal crops in places where climatic 
conditions are favourable for only a short 


* season. 
Versailles, Treaty of. The Peace Treaty, 1919, 


ending the First World War. The first half 
was devoted to the organisation of the League 
of Nations. Among the territorial changes 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
Posen and the Corridor to Poland. Germany 
undertook to disarm, to abolish universal mili- 
tary service, to keep only a small army of 
100,000 and a small navy. Her colonies were 
to be shared out among the Allies under League 
Mandates. Reparations were to be paid, but 
were gradually reduced and entirely ceased in 
1932. Hitler took unilateral action against the 
Treaty especially in regard to rearmament and 
the annexation of Austria. Hitler’s attempt to 
change the eastern frontiers was the immediate 
cause of the Second World War. 


Verst, a Russian measure of length equal to 3,500 


ft., i.e,, about two-thirds of an English mile. 


Vertébrate, the zoological division comprising such 


animals as have a backbone, 


Vesta, a minor planet or asteroid discovered by 


Dr. Olbers of Bremen in 1807. It revolves 
round the Sun between Mars and Jupiter. 


Vestals were priestesses of ancient Rome, ‘ap- 


pointed to guard the perpetual fire consecrated 
to Vesta, goddess of hearth and home. They 
were required to take vows of chastity, and 
during the thousand years from Numa, 710 B.0., 
to Theodosius, a.p, 394, when the order was 
abolished, only 18 vestals’ were condemned for 
incontinence 


Viaticum (literally “ provision for a journey ”), 


an expression designating the ministering of 
Holy Communion to one on the point of death. 


Vicar of Bray, the original of the ballad of that 


Bame was Simon Alleyn, vicar of Bray between 
1540-85, who was “‘ twice a Papist and twice a 
Protestant,” as Fuller asserts, serving under 


_ * a “ 


four monarchs, Henry VIII., Edward VL, Mary — 
. Elizabeth. — , . re a) 


+ and , ; 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in Kensington, Lon- — 
don, was begun in 1852 as the Museum of Orna- ; 

mental Art at Marlborough House. Thepresent — 
building was completed in 1909, and has the 
following nine departments: Architecture and 
Sculpture; Ceramics; Engraving, [lustration, 
and Design; Metalwork; Paintings; Wood- 
work; Textiles; Library (of books on art) - 
and Book-production ; and the Dept. of Circula- 
tion. The Bethnal Green Museum is a branch 
of the V. and A. ; 

Victoria Cross, an order of mérit for conspicuous 
valour, awarded to members of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, was established in 1856. The — 
Cross carries with it a pension of £10 a year to © 
non-commissioned officers and men with an 
extra £5 for every bar. 

Victoria Regia, a species of large water-lily, a 
native of South America, having leaves of 3 
diameter of 5 to 6 ft., the flower being about a 
foot in diameter, white, with a rose-centre. 
Specimens are to be seen growing at Kew. “4 

Vicuna, a large mammal of the camel family, 
found wild in the mountain regions of Bolivia 
and Chile. It yields a wool which is made into 
dress fabrics. 


Vienna Congress, sat at Vienna from Sept. 1814 
to June 1815, and settled the delimination 
of the territories of the various European 
nations after the defeat of Napoleon. The 
Treaty of Vienna which resulted gave Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Cape Colony, Heligoland, Malta, and 
part of Guiana to England; France was not 
permitted to hold more territory than she had 
possessed at the outbreak of the Revolution in 
1789; Austria took Northern Italy; Russia 
part of Poland; and Prussia, part of Saxony 
and the Rhenish province. Except for one or 
two changes the clauses of the treaty were 
maintained for over forty years. 
Vikings were Scandinavian sea-plunderers who 
from the 8th to the 10th centuries were the 


Vinegar Worm or Vinegar Eel, a tiny round-worm 
(nematode), under a tenth of an inch long, 
which is sometimes found in vinegar. 

Viola, a string instrument of the violin type but > 
rather larger than the.violin. It is held under 
the chin in the same manner as a violin. The 
tone is alto to the violin’s treble and rather 


the 
held under the chin for playing, the right hand 


form since the 16th century, the most famous 


is one example in Britain, the common viper or 
adder, only found in very dry localities, 
ein ae pp ese eerie Page a of the ) 
ype grea ogue . i 
Elizabethan times. i$ binge 
Virgo, the 6th constellation of the Zodiac, lying 
between Leo and Libra. It has seven prominent 
stars ranged in the form of the letter “ Y.”” One 
of these stars is of the first magnitude, the other 
six being of the third magnitude, ; 
Visibility is defined by the distance at which 
the farthest of a series of objects, specially ~ 
selected to show against the skyline or in good 
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Viscount, a title of rank coming between that of , Waits, the ht minstrel: i 
: at strels who sing carois at 


Earl and Baron. The title originally stood for 
deputy-earl. The first English Viscount was 


the 
representing a principle of stability, to whom the 
creation of the world is sometimes attributed. 
(See “* Medical Section.’’) 


copper forms blue vitriol: sulphate of iron, 
green vitriol; and sulphate of zinc, white vitriol. 
Vivandiére, a female camp follower informally 
attached to French military regiments, and 
acting as vendor of liquors, fruits, etc. 
the dissection for scientific purposes of 
living animals. The practice has been strongly 
opposed by humanitarians, and Acts have been 
passed for restricting vivisection to authorised 
persons, 


which, in the depths of the earth, there is a con- 
tinual fire that at intervals throws up flame, 
molten rock (lava), ashes, etc. The most active 


last-named was in violent eruption in 1902, 
when the chief town of St. Pierre was completely 
destroyed and many lives were lost. 

Vole. There are three species of British vole; the 
Field-vole, the Bank-vole, and the Water-vole. 

Volt, the electro-motive force unit, named after 
Volta, and defined in terms of the ohm and the 
ampere—one volt maintains a current of 1 
oer Pr through a resistance of 1 ohm. (See 

Voltmeter, instrument for measuring voltages. 

Volunteers, a general term for soldiers who are not 
professionals nor permanently embodied under 
arms in peace. The idea of an organised 
volunteer force seems to have originated in 
England at the time of the Militia Bill of 1757. 
The Volunteers were re-formed as the Terri- 
torial Force in 1908. The British army has 
been recruited from volunteers in times of 
peace, and largely in wartime for several 
centuries. Conscription was used in the first 
and second world wars. The Home Guard 
{Local Defence Volunteers), recruited in the last 
war, was initially a volunteer organisation, but 
became compulsory in Mar. 1942. 

Vulcanite (ebonite), the dark form of india-rubber 
capable of being vulcanised at a high tempera- 
ture. It is used as an electrical insulator, and 
for many commercial purposes, such as the 
manufacture of combs, piano keys, etc. 

Vulgate, a term used to designate the Latin version 
of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Council of 


Trent. 

Vulpine Phalanger, an Australian marsupial 
mammal, resembling a small fox, and called 
also the Brush-tailed Opossum. 

Vulture, a famous bird of prey of two distinctive 
groups; that of the Old World, which has the 
nostrils divided by a mass of bone, and the New 
World vulture, which has no such division. 
Vultures feed on carrion and are the great 
scavengers of tropical regions. The European 
species are the Griffon Vulture and the Egyptian 
Vulture, which, however, have seldom been 
known to visit England. Vultures have no 
feathers on the head and neck. 


W 


Wading Birds, an order of long-legged birds, 
including the stork, flamingo, heron, crane, etc., 
which frequent marshes and shallow waters, and 
are able to stand in the water to watch for prey. 

Wagram, Battle of, was fought on July 5th and 
6th, 1809, when Napoleon defeated the Aus- 


trians. 

Wagtail, a familiar long-tailed small bird, of which 
four species are British, the Pied (or Water), 
Grey, Yellow, and White Wagtails, while the 
Blue-headed Wagtail also occasionally makes 
his appearance. Wagtails nest in ruts, and are 
active of habit. 


the open, a remnant of the old- 
time minstrels attached to 
ae Courts and feudal 


Wakes were originally parish festivals in cele- 
bration of the patron saint’s day and the 
dedication of the church in the all-night vigil. 

ted by law in 1536, they gradually fell 
into desuetude, or became divorced from their 
former significance; also vigils for the dead 

@iacarens 

enses, name given to an heretical Chris- 
tian sect which arose in the south of France in 
the second half of the 12th century in protest 
against the worldliness of the clergy. Their 
leader, Peter Waldo of Lyons, had a translation 
of the New Testament made into Provencal, 
and his teaching stirred men to lead more holy 
lives. They were persecuted but not destroyed 
and survive to this day in the valleys of Pied- 
mont. Cromwell interceded and obtained for 
them increased toleration, and Milton used his 
pen on their behalf. Since 1848 they have had 
full freedom of worship, and membership has 
steadily increased. They have a theological 
school at Florence. 

Walloons were French Protestants inhabiting 
certain parts of France and Belgium, and many 


reign and in Stuart times as refugees. They 
settled in Canterbury and elsewhere and 


Walpurgis, an English nun, who went on a 
mission to Germany in the 8th century. There 
S a famous Walpurgis night scene in Goethe's 


Walrus, a very large marine mammal, related to 
the seals but having in the upper jaw two large 
curved tusks, which average in length from 
15 in. to2 ft. It lives on fish, and inhabits the 
Arctic seas. An adult walrus can exceed 12 ft. 
in length and weigh over a ton. 

Waltz, a popular round dance, danced in couples, 
introduced into England from the Continent in 


1813. 

Wanderoo Monkey, a bearded monkey with a 
tufted tail, found on the Malabar Coast, and 
often called the “ lion-tailed monkey.” 

Wapentake, the ancient name given in the northern 
counties to territorial divisions corresponding 
to the Hundreds of southern counties. 

Wapinschaw, an ancient Scottish custom of as- 
sembling the people for the purpose of testing 
their capacity for bearing arms and their readi- 
ness to take the field. 

Wapiti, a large North American deer, often, but 
erroneously, styled the elk, once abundant, but 
now surviving only under protection. 

Warbler, a small, lively bird famed for its song, and 
represented in Britain by over 20 species, in- 
cluding the nightingale, the red-breast, the 
willow-wren, etc. 

Washington Conference was convened in 1921 by 
President Harding (U.8.A.) for the purpose of 
discussing the limitation of armaments and 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems. (See also 
Quadruple Agreement.) 

Wasps. Some wasps are social insects, others are 
solitary. The former build nests of papier 
maché, produced by chewing wood. The 
solitary wasps either build nests of mud or 
burrow in the ground. The sting of wasps, 
found only in females, is acid and needs to be 
neutralised with an alkaline substance, ¢.9., 
the traditional “‘ blue bag,’’ soda, etc. 

Water Boatman, a common aquatic bug which 
rows with its oar-shaped hind legs. 

Water Deer, the Chinese musk deer, an animal of 
small size and aquatic habits, and hornless. 

Water Flea, a small crustacean provided with 
several pairs of legs, carrying gills which enable 
it'to swim rapidly to and fro on the water. 

Water Frame, the name given to the spinning 
frame invented by Arkwright, because of its 
being driven by water-power. In Lancashire, 
where it was most used, it was known as the 
“ throstle.”” 

Waterlander, a sect established in Holland as an 
offshoot of the Mennonites.’ They were more 
tolerant than the original sect, and did not 


— 
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_ regard the Bible as necessary to salvation. 
Ultimately they became reconciled with their 
opponents, with whom they are now united. 

Waterloo, Battle of, was fought on June 18th, 1815. 
The Allies (British, German, and Dutch) under 
Wellington and Blicher defeated the French 
under Napoleon. This ended WNapoleon’s 


career. 

Waterloo Bridge, crossing the Thames, was built 
by Rennie, and opened in 1817. It had nine 
arches, each of 120 ft. span, was built of granite, 
and had a length (including approaches) of 
2,456 ft. The present bridge, completed in 
1942, and formally opened Dec. 10th, 1945, is a 
fine example of reinforced concrete construc- 

tion. (Architect, Sir Giles Gilbert-Scott.) 

Water-Spider, an interesting little animal which 
spins a sac of silk on a water-plant, which’ it 
uses as sort of diving bell. Into this bell it 
introduces bubbles of air, one at a time. Thus 
the spider is enabled to remain below the surface 
a considerable time. 

Waterspout, whirling tornado-like cloud occurring 
at sea, It begins as a cone of cloud tapering 
slowly downwards, the sea surface 
disturbed ; on reaching the centre of the cloud 
of spray the spout takes on the appearance of 
a column of water. A number of these votrices 
may form fairly close together at about the same 
time, their duration ranging up to 30 minutes. 

Watling Street, the name of the old Roman road 
which ran from Dover, by way of Canterbury, 
Rochester, London, and Bedford, to Chester. 

Watt. A metric unit of electrical power equiva- 
lent to 1 joule (10 million ergs) of work per 
second. 746 watts equal 1 horse-power, and 
the kilowatt (1,000 watts) is about 14 horse- 


power. (See p. 718.) 
eres. This mineral is an aluminium phos- 
phate. 


Wax, the name applied to certain plant substances 
or mixtures, and used for various purposes, such 
as the making of wax candles, bleaching, and 
making artificial flowers, anatomical models, 
etc,, also in pharmacy for blending in the com- 
position of plasters, ointment, etc. The best- 
known natural wax is beeswax, and there are 
others, such as spermaceti, obtained from the 
sperm: whale, and Chinese wax which is a 
cerotyl cerotate. 

Waxbill, a small Oriental and African bird of the 
Ploceide family, with wax-like bill and beauti- 
fully variegated plumage. The Java sparrow, 
the South African Grosbeak, and the Blue- 
breasted waxbill are attractive, and often find 
their way into cages. (See also p. 934.) 

Wayz-Goose, the name generally given to a festive 
gathering of people employed in printing and 
other works, so called from the fact that in 
earlier times a goose was the principal dish of 
the feast. 

Weasel. A carnivore mammal found in Britain, 
smallest member of the group including the 
Stoat, Polecat, and Pine-marten, about 8 in, 
long. _Its fur is reddish on the upper side of the 
animal, white on the under side: it may all turn 
white in winter with the exception of the tail. 

Weather, the factors determining to-morrow’s 
weather are so manifold, variable, and complex 
that the task of the meteorologist is no easy 
one. There are still people who cling to the 
idea that weather is determined by the phase of 
the moon, but their predictions have no 
scientific backing, and can be dismissed, 

_ Changes in temperature, humidity, and speed of 
air masses can best be measured by instruments 
designed for the purpose. Weather forecasts 
are now a regular feature of the B.B.C. broad- 
cast, the information being supplied by the 
meteorological staff of the Air Ministry. By 
taking into account the peculiar character 
of any part of the country, whether coastal, 
high- or low-lying, industrial, sheltered, precise 
forecasts for that particular region can be made 
up to twenty-four hours ahead and sometimes 
longer. Great, strides were made (particularly 
in obtaining regular upper air observations) 
during the recent war when accurate forecasts 
were indispensable for the safety of aircraft 
and ships, for strategic purposes, and for the 

. assistance of farmer and fisherman. The 
British Isles lie in the path of depressions 
moving north-eastward across the Atlantic, 
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Weaver Bird, a small bird inhabi 


_ were deemed of the Werewolf category. 
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It is the frequency, intensity, and speed of 


these centres of low pressure, which give these 
islands such changeable weather. On the other 
hand, when an anticyclone builds up and 
embraces the British Isles, settled weather is 
fairly certain, the type of weather, whether dull 
or cloudless, warm or cold, depending mainly on 
the direction of the wind in the particular area 
concerned and the time of year. 
Before instruments were invented 
to measure atmospheric conditions, man relied 
on his own observation of wind and sky, 
behaviour of birds and animals, and came to 
associate certain phenomena with types of 
weather. Many popular weather rhymes haye 
survived the centuries, and as long as fo! 
is confined to the next twenty-four hours thére 
is perhaps something to be said for them, 
particularly those dealing with the winds. 
What is very unlikely is that next year’s sum- 
mer can be predicted from this year’s winter, or 
that one month’s weather is related to that of 
another. The study of past records reveals 
too many exceptions for such predictions to be 
of much use in forecasting. 

Southern 


iting 
Asia and Australia, remarkable for its habit of 
building a nest formed of blades of grass 
dexterously interwoven and suspended from 
the boughs of trees. 


Weaving has been practised since before any times 


of which we have record. The Egyptians credit 
the invention to Isis, the Grecians to Minerva. 
The main principle of the weaving loom is the 
same to-day as it was thousands of years ago; a 
warp extends lengthwise through the loom, the 
threads being held in separate regular order by 
being passed through a reed or “ slay,’”’ while the 
weft is crossed through alternating threads of 
the warp by means of a shuttle which holds the 
weft. Thus the fabric is built up. Weaving 
was done by hand up to the early part of the 
19th century, when Cartwright’s steam-power 
loom was introduced, and is now in universal 
use. The Jacquard loom for weaving figured 
designs dates from 1801. 


Wedding Days, or anniversaries observed, in addi- 


tion to the original wedding day, are as follows : 
Silver Wedding Day commemorates the 25th 
year of married life; Golden Wedding Day, 50 
face Diamond Wedding, 60 years. (See p. 


Wednesday, the 4th day of the week, derived its 


name from Woden or Odin, the Norse god of 
war, 


Weever, a species of sea-fishes which possess the 


power of inflicting stings by means of the dorsal 
fin and a spine on the gill cover. The British 
species are the Great Weever, which averages 
some 15 in. in length, and the Little Weever, 
which is about 7 in. long. 


Weevil. The term is applied to members of a 


group (called Rhynchophora) of beetles with a 
snout at the end of which the mouth is situated. 
Certain weevils are serious pests in granaries, 
while the cotton-boll weevil does enormous 


damage. 
Weights and Measures are said to have been intro- 


duced by Pheidon, Tyrant of Argos, in 895 B.c, 
Weights were at first calculated from grains of 
wheat, the lowest still called a grain. The basis 
of ancient measures was the natural proportions 
of the human body, the digit or breadth of the 
middle part of the first joint of the forefinger 
being taken as the lowest unit. Under Richard. 
I. standards of weights and measures had to be 
provided for the whole kingdom by the sheriffs 
of London. The Standards Department of the 
Board of Trade is responsible for the national 


standards of weights and measures. (See pp. 
715-18.) “a rls: 


Wenlock Group, in geology, a sub-group of the 


Upper Silurian series, 4,000 ft. in thickness, 
consisting of limestone and shale. 


Werewolf, according to an Old World superstition, 


was a human being changed into a wolf, but pre- 
serving its original intelligence. Numerous 
men charged in the Middle Ages with ees 

e 
superstition prevailed in many parts of Europe 
to a comparatively recent time, and some such 
belief is prevalent amongst most savage races 
at the present day. 


ne 


a | Methodists. (See Methodists.) . 
_ Western Church, the Roman Catholic Church, as 
__ distinct from the Eastern or Greek Church. 

_ Westminster Abbey stands on the site of an old 
church and Benedictine foundation of the 7th 
century. It was rebuilt under Edward the 
Confessor, and again under Henry Iil., and 
important additions were made by Edward EI., 
Edward IIL., Richard I., Richard III., and 
Henry VIL., the latter erecting the beautiful 
eastern chapel in the perpendicular style which 


be 


were rebuilt by Wren in the 18th century. It 
contains tombs of many sovereigns, of the 
Unknown Warrior, and many other illustrious 
men are commemorated by monuments. 
Westminster Cathedral, seat of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. It was 
designed by J. F. Bentley and built between 
1895 and 1910. It is of red brick, in early 
Christian Byzantine style, with a domed 
eee 283 ft. high, and a decorative 
nterior. : 

Westminster Hall, adjoining the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was built as a Banqueting Hall by William 
Rufus, and many courtly festivals were held 
there in succeeding centuries. King John 
established the Law Courts there. It now forms 
a@ gigantic hallway, leading to the Houses of 
Parliament, but was used as a Banqueting Hall 
in Aug. 1905, when the then Prime Minister, 
Mr. Balfour, entertained the officers of the 
French Fleet here. Many famous _ people 

* (Charles I., Sir Thomas More, Warren Hastings) 
q have been tried there. 

Whale, a completely aquatic mammal: _ the 
| fore-limbs are modified to form fin-like paddles, 
4 and there is virtually no external trace of the 
hind-limbs. There are two major groups of 


ee a 


. whales, and Porpoises; and the Whalebone 
Whales. In the latter a series of. whalebone 
plates grow down from the roof of the mouth, 

_ and, being frayed at their edges into a hairy 
fringe, together constitute a filtering mechan- 
ism. The animal takes in sea water containing 
minute organisms on which it feeds; the mouth 
is then closed and the tongue raised, when the 
water is forced out through the filter, on which 
is left the food. As the tongue is lowered, the 

7 whalebone plates straighten up, flicking the 

| food on to the tongue, which transfers it to the 

| gut. Most whale oil is obtained from the thick 
layer of fat under the skin (blubber), but in the 
| Sperm-whale there is a large reserve of oil in the 
head. The oil is used for making candles, 
margarine, and soap. Ambergris used in 
perfumery comes from the intestine of whales. 

Wheatstone Bridge, one of the simplest pieces of 
apparatus for measuring electrical resistance. 

Whelk, a molluscous univalve with a spiral shell, 
and comprising some 20 species. The common 

Whelk is abundant on the British coasts, and 

is act in large quantities and sold as 
food. 

Whidah Bird, the widow-bird of West and 
Fauatorial Africa, a beautiful genus including 
the ‘‘ Mourning Widows” and “ Paradise 
-Widow-birds ” of the dealers. To a body of 

2 about 5 in. long, the males of some of the 

species have a tail of something like 11 in. 

during the breeding season, The plumage is 

showy and the song pleasing. f 
Whigs, a political name which came into use in the 

: time of Charles I1., and designated the progres- 

: sive party down to the passing of the Reform 

$ Bill of 1832, when it was superseded by the term 

Liberal. 
_ Whimbrel, a bird of the Curlew family, more com- 
mon in Scotland thanin England. 
Whinchat, a small migratory bird, which is seen in 
Britain from Apr. till Sept., and has a bright 
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organisation of the voting of M.P.s. He is 
‘responsible for ensuring the presence of (or 
whipping up) a sufficient number of members to 
_ __carry the vote through. (See also p. 122.) 

‘Whip-Poor-Will, a nocturnal bird belonging to 
the nightjar family which has a three-syllable 
call that gave the bird its name. It occurs in 

_ the U.S.A. 
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coast. ; 

Whirlwind, a sudden circular rush of opposing 

winds, which often causes much danthee 

» an ardent spirit distilled from malt or 
other grain, and containing a large percentage 
of alcohol. It has a greater consumption than 
any other spirit, and is of many kinds, Scotch 
and Irish whiskies being chiefly consumed in 
this country, and being of pot still or patent 
still production, or a blend of the two. Ameri- 
can whiskies are mostly distilled from Indian 
corn or rye. 

Whistler, a kind of marmot found in the niountains 
of Northern and Western America. 

White Ant. (See Termite.) 

Whitebait. (See Herring.) 

White Elephant, a term in common use to design- 
ate a gift that causes the recipient more trouble 
or cost than it is worth; derived from an old- 
time custom of the Kings of Siam who presented 
a white elephant to a courtier whom it was de- 
sired to ruin, : 

Whitehall or Whitehall Palace, erected within 
sight of Westminster Abbey in the 13th century, 
was the residence of the Archbishops of York 
until Henry VIII. took possession of it in 1530. 
Thenceforward to 1697, when it was burned 
down, it continued to be the favourite town 
residence of royalty, and to the Stuarts especi- 
ally it was a great centre of court festivities. In 
those days, with its grounds, it extended from 
the Strand to the river. The only portion of 
Whitehall now standing is the Banqueting Hall 
built by Inigo Jones, on a scaffold projected 
from the front of which Charles I. was beheaded, — 

White House, the official residence at Washington 
of the President of the United States. 

Whiting, a sea-fish of the cod family, very plenti- 
ful around our coasts, much used as food. 

Whitsuntide, the festival celebrating the descent 
of the Holy Ghost and occurring seven weeks 
after Easter. } 

Whole-tone Scale, a musical scale all of whose 
intervals are tones. This scale has been 
popularised by Debussy. 

Widgeon, a kind of duck common in Northern 
Europe, and breeding to some extent in Scot- 
land. The male is of somewhat brilliant 
colours, with interminglings of black, red, and 


white. 

Will, a written document signed by a person con- 
taining directions as to the disposition of his 
property or possessions after his death. The 
person making a will must be of full age, and the 
will must be signed in the presence of two 
witnesses, who must also sign their names to the 
document in the testator’s presence. (See p. 
706.) d 

Willow, a waterside-loving tree of the genus Salix, 
to which the osiers belong. The White Willow 
makes the best cricket-bat blades, and its wood 
is useful in carpentry also; while the bark of 
nearly all the species is of considerable commer- 
cial importance, especially for tannery purposes. 

Wimple, an antique outdoor covering for the neck, 
chin, and sides of the face, of silk or linen, worn 
by women in Anglo-Saxon and Norman days; 
and still retained as a Conventual dress for nuns 
in some places, It was bound on the forehead of 
females of quality by a golden and jewelled fillet. 


Wimhurst Machine. A friction machine for 


producing charges of high-voltage electricity. 
It consists of two coaxial glass, mica, or plastic 
discs which rotate in opposite directions; each 
disc bears metal strips on which the charges 
are induced, to be conducted away by fixed 
collecting brushes. 


Wincey, a fabric sometimes woven entirely of wool, 


but more commonly of wool and cotton, Also 
sometimes called linsey- Wolsey. : 


Winchester College, a famous school for boys, 


founded by William of Wykeham in 1387. 


Wind, air set in motion by special atmospheric 


conditions, is of various degrees, from a slight 
rustling breeze to a hurricane. Winds are 
constant, as in trade winds or anti-trade winds ; 
periodic, as in monsoons and other wind- 
visitations occurring according to influences 
of season; cyclonic and anti-cyclonic, when their 
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motion is spiral; whirlwinds, hurricanes, and , 
tornado 


s, when high temperature and great 
density induce extreme agitation. Ordinarily, 
a wind is named from the point of the compass 
from which it blows, or it may be expressed in 
degrees from true north. ‘The sirocco, the 
mistral, and the simoom are local forms of winds 
of | aro ee A bliezard is a biting blast 
of icy ten:perature, 

Windmills were in use in the East in ancient times, 
but were not much seen in Hurope before the 
18th century. Wind sawmills were invented 
by a Dutchman in the 17th century, and one was 
erected near the Strand in London in 1633. 
Great improvements have been made in these 
mills in recent years, especially in the United 
States, — by es pe tag is — the — 
shaft principle, much space is saved an e 
a can be used for pumping, grinding, and 
other purposes. 

Windows, originally apertures for the admission of 
the wind into dwellings, began to be made of 
glass and used only for the admission of light in 
very early times. There is evidence of glass 
windows having been used at Pompeii, bué they 
did not become common in England before the 
12th century, A window tax was imposed in 

. 1697 and again at later dates for special revenue 
purposes. It was repealed in 1851 and a tax on 
inhabited houses substituted. 


Windsor Castle, the famous British royal residence 


on the banks of the Thames, as it now stands, 
was mainly built by Henry III., though a royal 
residence had existed there from the time of 
the Conqueror. Additions were made by 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Charles IT. Wind- 
sor Park and Forest comprise over 13,000 acres. 
In 1917 George V. took the surname of Windsor 
in place of that of Wettin, family name of Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Consort of Queen 
Victoria, 

Wine, the fermented juice of the grape, to which 
alcohol and other matters are added. The 
varieties are innumerable, each obtaining its 
distinctive character from the kind and quality 
of the grapes of which it is made, the locality in 
which it is produced, or the amount of alcohol it 
contains, Wines are “sparkling,” as cham- 
pagne, due to their being bottled before fer- 
mentation is completed, or “ still,” that is, non- 
effervescent. Alcohol is present in ports and 
sherries to the extent of from 15 to 25 per cent. ; 
in lighter wines from 7 to 10 per cent. France, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, and 
Hungary are all wine-producing countries ; 
and the United States, Australia, and South 
Africa have also to be reckoned with in this 
connection, their wines improving in quality 
year by year. 

Wireworm, the larva of the click beetles. Wire- 
worms are a serious pest of grass, cereal crops, 
potatoes, ete. 

Witcheratt was generally believed in all through 
the Middle Ages, and thousands of people were 
put to death as witches. In England the laws 
against witchcraft existed down to 1736. 
According to one authority, “the judicial 
murders for witchcraft in England in 200 years 
was 30,000.” The last executions for witch- 
craft in Hngland were in 1716, when a Mrs. 
Hicks and her daughter aged nine were hanged 
at Huntingdon. 

Witan or Witenagemot, the name given to the 
areat Council: of the Anglo-Saxons, “ the 
Council of the Wise Men,” and composed of the 
leading nobility. 

Witherite. Mineral barium carbonate. 

Woad, a plant (/satis tinctoria) that in olden days 

' was largely used in England for the blue dye 
obtained from it. It is a biennial plant belong- 
ing to the same natural order of flowering 
plants as the wallflower, and is still cultivated 
in some parts. 

Wolt-Fish, a voracious sea-fish living largely on 
crustaceans, which its strong teeth enable it 
pacity: tocrush. It is also called the cat- 


Wolframite, one of the chief’ores of tungsten ; 
chemically it is a mixture of iron and manganese 
tungstates. : 

Wolverine or Glutton, a carnivorous mammal 
belonging to the weasel family inhabiting the 
more northerly parts of the United States, and 
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somewhat resembling the Polar bear in shay sf 
and structure, though of a dark colour. : 

Wolves, well-known carnivorous animals still — 
found in many parts of Europe, but not existing _ 
in Britain since the middle of the 17th century. 

Woodcock, a game-bird greatly valued for its flesh, 

but not very abundant at presentin Britain. It — 

is of the Snipe family, and winters with us. It 
is one of the birds protected by the Game Laws. _ 
edie tei carry their young to and from 

e fee spots. ; by 

Wood- any terrestrial isopod erustacean of 
the Oniscide family. They have segmented | 
bodies and many legs, and feed mostly on decay- 
ing matter, animal and vegetable. The best — 
known is the Pill Wood-louse (Armadillidiwm), 
which rolls itself into a ball when touched. : 

Woodpecker, a familiar tree-climbing bird, of 
which three species are found in Britain, the 
Green Woodpecker or Yaffle, and the Greater 
and Lesser Spotted Woodpeckers. It builds in 

hollows of trees, and feeds on insects which it — 

obtains from the trunks of trees by tapping — 
them, for which purpose it has a wedge-shaped 
bill and a protrusile tongue. There are some — 

250 species. 

Wood’s Metal, an alloy with a very low melting 
point (65° C., which is under 150° F.) so that a 

spoon made of it will melt when used to stir a 
cup of tea. Contains bismuth 4 parts, lead 2 
parts, tin 1 part, cadmium 1 part. ; ; 
Wool has been largely grown and used in the Tt 
manufacture of cloth in England since before 
the Roman invasion. It is grown on the backs 
of sheep, and is of various kinds, according to 
the breed of sheep from which it is derived. 
Wool differs from hair in that it has a wavy. 
serrated fibre, its curl being a notable character- 
istic, whereas hair has a smooth surface com- 
paratively free from serratures. Long wools 
are mostly used for the manufacture of worsted 
goods, and short wools for woollen cloths, 
though the improvements in machinery in 
recent years have enabled manufacturers to 
utilise short wools to a great extent for dress 
fabrics as well as for woollens. The finest wools 
are obtained from the fleece of the Spanish 
merino sheep. Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Argentine are the greatest wool-producing 
countries. 

Woolsack, the name given to the seat occupied by 
the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords. It 

is a large square bag of wool, without back or 

arms, covered with red cloth. At the time when 

it was first used, in the reign of Hdward Tit., 
wool was the great staple commodity of the 
country and, it is said, chosen for the seat of ; 
-Judges as a constant reminder of the main 
source of the national wealth. The Lord 
Chancellor is said to be “appointed to the 
woolsack.” 

Worcester, Battle of, was fought on Sept. 3rd, 
1651, between Cromwell and his forces and the 
Scots army under Charles Stuart (afterwards 
Charles IT.), when the latter was defeated. 

Work is the transference or conversion of energy. 
Movement against resistance, the giving of 
acceleration to a body, or the change from one 
energy state into another, all require the 
expenditure of work. It is measured by the 
product of the force and the displacement of 
its point of application in the line of action 
in units of ft.-Ib., erg, or joule, The ft.-lb. 
is the work done in moving 1 Ib. through 1 ft. 
The erg, the unit in the c.¢.s, system, is the — 
work done by a force of 1 dyne acting through 
a distance of 1 cm, and the joule is the work done 
in 1 second by a current of 1 ampere flowing 
through a resistance of 1 ohm, equal to 10? ergs, 

1 watt-second or 0°737 ft-lb, In a rotating 
body work done is measured by the product 
of the moment and the angular displacement. 

Worsted, a fabric made from long wools or wools 
mixed with cotton or other fibrous material. 

It was first manufactured at, and derived its 

name from, Worstead in Norfolk, in the 14th ' 

century. Norwich was, until the latter part of — 
j 
- 


the 18th century, the headquarters of this 
industry, but now for more than 100 years the 
teres manufacturing centre has been Brad- 
Wrasse, a sea-fish of the Labride family. ‘The 
family has numerous species, all of which | j 
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thick-lipped. The British species are the bal- 
; Joon wrasse and the red wrasse. . 

pturned tails and most abundant in South 

. The British species is an interesting 

with a surprisingly loud note for its 


Wroth Silver, certain annual payments made by 
_ tenants of the Duke of Buccleuch on Nov. 11th 
See Oe SOR OnS I. eee: 
shire. 
Wryneck, a tree-creeping bird of the Woodpecker 
Sanity only one species of which visits Britain. 
t is of pretty plumage and gains its name from 
curious habit of curving its neck. 


x 


j 
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a Xanthia, a genus of moths with brilliant yellow 
; 


, age found in America and the West 
ies. 

Xanthura, a genus of American jays, green in col- 
our, mingled with yellow, blue, and white, and 
attaining a length from 12 to 14 in. 

Xebec, a licht three-masted vessel much favoured 
in former times by Algerian corsairs. 

Xema, a snow-white sea-cull, with a forked tail, 
inhabiting the northern shore of the American 
Continent, 

Kenops, a lively small bird of the tree-creeper 
family, common in South America and peculiar 
in having an upturned bill. ‘ 

Xenurus, one of the Armadillos of tropical 

*_ America. 
an African ground squirrel with a rather 
bristly fur and an enormous bushy tail. 

Xoanon, the name given to sculptured wooden 
images of the time of the ancient Greeks. 

Xonaltite, a Mexican mineral, tough and greyish- 
white, found associated with bustamite and 
apophylite. 

- were discovered in 1895 by Professor 
Réntgen, of Wurzburg, while experimenting 
with a Crookes vacuum tube, when the fact 
was accidentally revealed that a photographic 
plate, contained in a dark box and exposed to 
its rays, was affected. To the X-rays the box 
was transparent. X-ray photographs are now 
commonly taken to obtain information about 
objects enclosed. within solid bodies; they 
enable bullets and any solid bodies of metal, as 
well as bones, etc., in the body to be perfectly 
located and investigated. The discovery has 
tig of great advantage in surgical opera- 
ons. 

Xylem, the woody tissue of higher plants. The 
function of the xylem is to conduct water and 
mineral salts upwards, and to provide mechani- 

. cal support. 

Xylograph, the name given to an engraving on 

wood or an impression thereof. 


: Xylophone, a musical instrument consisting of 


‘Yard, @ 
yard was anciently regarded as the c 


a@ series of tuned wooden bars of varying 
dimensions... It is played by striking the bars 
with wooden hammers held in the hands, 


¥ 


Yacht, a light vessel now much used for pleasure 
trips and racing. The first yachting club_was 
the Cork Harbour Club, started about 1720; 
and in 1812 the Royal Yacht Squadron was 

The Royal Thames Yacht 

Of the many racing 


oi Tes iteaate ct 86 in., the word 
being derived from the Saxon gyrd, or rod. The 
circumfer- 
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ence of the . but Hi ; ld 
be the ca hag: Mager pe res 
Yarn is the textile thread 


fabrics. 

Yawi, the jolly boat of a ship; also the name given 
ww any small yacht of the cutter class, 

Year. (See Calendar.) 

Year-Books, containing annual reports. of legal 
cases, were issued in England as far back as the 
1ith century, and formed the first attempt to 
establish legal reports. In modern times the 
title has been given to almost any kind of annual 
publication. ; 

Yearling, a young horse or other animal in the 
second year of its age. 


Yeast, a unicellular fungus which sets up fermenta- 


tion. In brewing and wine-making 


aerates the bread in the baking process. _ 
Yellow-Hammer, a common British bird of the 
bunting family, which builds on the ground. 
Yeomen of the Guard are a body of Foot Guards 
established in the reign of Henry VII. for the 
protection of the Royal Person. Yeomen are 
now about 100 in number, and their duties 
consist in being present on ceremonial State 
occasions, the yearly distribution of Maundy 
Money, and the searching of the vaults of the 
Houses of Parliament on Guy Fawkes’ day. 
“ Beefeater’ is the nickname of both Yeomen 
of the Guard and Yeomen Warders of the Tower, 
and they both wear the style of dress of the 
Tudor period, but with one distinction, the 
Yeomen of the Guard wear a cross belt, the 
Warders do not. > 
Yew, an evergreen tree, the wood of which was in 
former days in very great demand for bow- 


making. 

Yezdegird, the name of the old Persian era which 
began in 632, when Yezdegird was made king of 
Fassine The Parsees of India still use the 

rm. 


Yoga, one of the leading systems of Hindu philo- 


sophy which proclaims the emancipation of the 
soul through union with the universal spirit. — 

Yogi, a Hindu religious ascetic who practises Yoga. 

York Minster, one of the oldest and finest of Eng- 
lish cathedrals, is 524 ft. long, its nave is 240 ft. 
broad, and the central tower is 216 ft. high. 
The present edifice, in parts, dates back to the 
12th century, but a church stood on the site in 
the 7th century. In 1829 it was set on fire by a 
lunatic named Jonathan Martin, and the de- 
py ge that then took place cost £60,000 to 
restore. 

Young England Party, a term applied to a number 
of young Tory politicians of the Corn Law days, 
who opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws and 

to revive the manners and spirit of 

The party was short-lived. 


Manners. 

Ytterbium, a chemical element discovered by 
Urbain in 1907. It is one of the group of rare 
earth metal 

Yttrium, a 
Mosander in 1842.» It is found in a few rare 
minerals such as gadolinite, xenotine, fergu- 
sonite, and euxenite. One of the group of rare- 
earth metals, 


Z 


great and powerful family trusts, in- 
cluding the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and 
Yasuda, who held a position of unparalleled 
influence in Japan before the second world war, 


or fibre spun into the _ 
of weft or warp ready to be woven into 


Ss. 
chemical element discovered by | 


Pd 


for in their hands was concentrated almost the — 


entire economy of the Japanese nation, It was 
a major war aim of the Allies to break these 
trusts. 

Zalophus, a genus of eared seals, in which is in- 
cluded the common sea-lion of the Californian 


coast. 

Zamboni Pile, a dry galvanic battery, which can 
provide small amounts of high-voltage current 
over a very long time. At Oxford a couple of 
Zamboni Piles have kept a bell ringing for over 
a hundred years. These Piles in the second 


¥ 
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world war were perfected and produced in 
quantity, being the most convenient source of 
current for infra-red signalling devices. — 

Zebra, an African quadruped of whitish-grey 
colour, with regular black stripings, perhaps the 
most beautiful member of the Equine family. 
Rather larger than an ass and smaller than the 
horse, it has a tufted tail, is of light build, wild, 

and fleet of foot; there are several species, and 
the Quagga and Burchell’s Zebra (ground colour- 
ing yellow), as well as the True Zebra, belong to 
the group. . 

Zebu, a species of oxen having a large hump on 
the shoulder and short horns. In India and 
some parts of Africa these animals are domesti- 
cated and used as beasts of burden. They are of 
a light grey colour and very docile. Their flesh 
makes good food-meat; the Hindus, however, 
do not slay them but regard them with much 
veneration. 

Zemstvo, a local territorial assembly in Russia for 
dealing with matters of taxation, schools, roads, 

 ete., under the control of the provincial gover- 
nors. They were abolished by the Bolshevists 
in 1917. 

Zenana, the portion of a dwelling in India where 
the female members of the family are kept, and 
to which strangers are not admitted. 

Zend-Avesta, the name given to ancient sacred 
books of the Zoroastrians or Parsees. They 
originally numbered twenty-one, but only three 


survive. 

Zenith, the highest point in the heavens above an 
observer’s head, the opposite pole to the Nadir. 

Zeolite, natural hydrated silicate of calcium and 
Suntan also term applied to hardwater 
softener. 

Zeriba, or Zareeba, a military enclosure of prickly 
eer ood: used by the British in Egypt in 
18 


4, 

Zero, the cypher signifying nothing. The West is 
indebted to the Arabs for it, who probably got 
it from the Hindus and passed it to European 
mathematicians towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, The Greeks had no such symbol, which 
hindered the development of their mathematics, 
The use of zero led to the invention of decimal 
fractions and to the later developments in 
astronomy, physics and chemistry. Absolute 

Zero on the temperature scale is the lowest 
temperature theoretically possible (when no heat 
whatever is present) and equal to -278-16° C. 

Zeta, the name given in former times to the closet 
or room, above a church porch, where the sexton 
lived and guarded the documents of the church. 

Zine, a familiar metal, known to the ancients, and 
used by them in the making of brass. It occurs 
as the sulphide, carbonate, ete. The ores of 
zinc are crushed, roasted, and reduced with coal. 
In combination with copper it constitutes the 
familiar alloy called brass, and zinc itself is 
much used for roofing and other protective 
purposes. Zinc ores are mined in Canada, the 
‘U.S.A., Mexico, Poland, Australia, Russia, Italy, 
Spain and many other parts of the world. Zinc 
‘smelting is carried on in most. industrial 

* countries, including Great Britain. 

‘Zion, Protocols of, These are a series of lectures 
purported to have been given by an “ elder of 
Zion ”’ revealing a Jewish plot for international 
domination, They heve been extensively 
published in Europe since 1900, but conclusive 
evidence was produced in 1921 to show they 
were a forgery. 

Zionists is the name of the adherents of the Zion- 
ist movement, whose object has been to re- 
establish a Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
The movement was founded in 1897, and the 
Balfour Declaration promising facilities for the 
realisation of its objects was issued by the 
British Government in 1917, Thanks to the 
activity of the Zionist Organisation the Jewish 
population in Palestine has considerably in- 
creased and many agricultural settlements have 
been established in various parts of the country. 
The Hebrew University was inaugurated in 
1925, and great developments have taken place 
in all branches of industrial and commercial 
activity as well as in agriculture. Until 1948, 
when Britain handed the mandate to UN.O., 
the country was administered by a High 
Commissioner appointed by the British Govern- 
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ment, Since then the Jews have proclaimed a , 
State of Israel and the Zionists’ aims have been ; 


realised. 
Zippeite, a mineral found at: J 


a o 


oachimsthal, in 
Bohemia, as an alteration product of uraninite; 


it is essentially a hydrated sulphate, shaded 
yellow, of sesquioxide of uranium. z 
nium was discovered by Klaproth in the sand 

of the rivers of Ceylon in 1789. ‘The crystalline 
metal is white, soft, and ductile; in its amor- 
phous condition it is a blue-black powder. 

Zither, an ancient musical instrument con- 
sisting of strings stretched on a frame which is 
held in the left hand. The right hand plucks 
the strings with a plectrum. 

Zodiac, the belt of the firmament enclosing the 
circuit over which the principal planets travel. 


It is divided into 12 equal spaces of 80 degrees — 


each, comprising respectively the 12 signs of the 

i i Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
Aquarius, and Pisces. For Signs see. pp. 722-_ 
23. 


Zodiacal Light, a faint cone of light occasionally 
seen stretching along the from the 
western horizon after evening twilight or the 
eastern horizon before morning twilight. It is 
believed to be due to the scattering of the sun’s 
light by some rare gas which extends outwards 
from the sun and rotates round it. 

Zoetrope, an optical instrument of a cylindrical 
shape, exhibiting pictures in such a form that 
on in them seem to be endowed with 
motion. 


Zollverein, any of the customs unions successively 
formed under the leadership of Prussia among 
certain German states for maintaining uniform 
duties and tariffs against foreign countries and 
free trade among themselves. The administra- 
gre finally merged in the German Empire 
0! : ; 

Zonda, a warm moist wind in Argentina of great 
velocity blowing from the north or northwest, 
and, like the Sirocco in Southern Europe, causes 
much discomfort. It happens when a depression 
is moving across the pampas, bringing with it 
& mass of air from the humid tropics, It is 
on peer by a refreshing wind from the south- 
east. 

Zone, an imaginary geographical belt encircling the 
earth. There are five zones—the Torrid Zone, 
from tropic to tropic; two Temperate Zones. 
from the tropics to the Polar Circles; and two 
Frigid Zones, from the Polar Circles to the North 
and South Poles respectively. 

Zoolatry, animal worship, which in ancient times 
prevailed among the Egyptians and other 
primitive races. The zebu is still an object of 
adoration amongst the Hindus, and snake- 
worship survives on the African west coast. 

Zoological Gardens of London were opened in 
1828, and belong to the Zoological Society of 
London, They contain one of the largest and 
most varied collections of living animals in the 
world. The Society maintains an open-air zoo 
at Whipsnade, on the edge of Dunstable Downs - 
this was opened in 1931. 

Zoology, the science of animal biology, treating of 
the structure, classification, and distribution of 
various members of the animal king- 

m. 

Zoophyte, the name applied to invertebrate 
animals which have a plant-like appearance or 
mode of growth, eg., sea anemones, corals, 
sponges. The term Zoophyta was used in old 
classifications to include all such animals, but is 
now obsolete. 

Zorilla, a small African quadruped of the Skunk 
order, usually striped or spotted, and possessing 
the power of ejecting a noxious odour. 

Zouaves, a body of French soldiers first organised 
in Algeria, and then consisting exclusively of 
Berber natives. As now constituted, the 
aol regiments are almost exclusively 

Trench, 

Zulus, a native African people occupying Zululand, 
which later became part of Natal, Union of 8. 
Africa. They are a brave race, and in a war 
with Great Britain in 1879 inflicted severe de- 
feats upon our troops. The Zulu king, Cete- 
wayo, was finally defeated and taken prisoner, 
and his country annexed. , 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 


& following list includes some Rd the ~~ ee honses of special interest owned by The 


3 ational fast Trust es are rotten wane i 
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ee 
Oct. 31 on ae Fg only; house, 2.30-5.3' 
grounds, 11-6.30. (2s.) 


Hughenden Manor, 14 m. N. of High Wycombe, 
- 169 acres; 


Open daily, incl 


ss . - -_——- , 
. 4 7 


i. 
ae 
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10-1, Saturdays and 
(1s. 6d.) 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
4 Pi 


artists. Open Wednesday, Thursday, and Satar- 
_ ‘day, 2-5, from May 1 to Sept. 30; open Wednesday 
~ only, 2-5, from Oct, to April. (1s., children, 6d.) 


moated building which took its present shape 


between 1559 and 1589; one of the most perfect 


of the “* black-and-white ” style in this 


inel. Sundays and Boxing Day (but not Mondays 


and Fridays), 9-dusk. (1s., children, 64.) 


Iwme Park, on W. outskirts of Disley, 64 m. 
S.E. of Stockport, of Elizabethan origin; for 600 
years in the possession of the Legh family. Open 
— 2-4 (winter), 1-7 (summer). (1s., children, 


CORNWALL 


Cotehele, on right bank of the Tamar, 6 m. 8. W. 
_ of Tavistock; 1,279 acres, including Cotehele 
House, one of the best-preserved medieval houses 
in W. England, dating chiefly from 1485-1539. 
Intensive market garden on soutbern slopes. 
June—Sept. daily (incl. Bank Holidays, but 

excl. other Mondays), 2-6. (28.) 


CUMBERLAND 
a& many- 


: Wordsworth House, Cockermouth ; 
windowed house with the original staircase, fire- 
_ places, and panelling of 1745. Wordsworth born 


here in 1770. Open on weekdays (except 
Thursday). (6d.) 
- DEVON 


Bradley Manor, on W. edge of Bowton Diet, 
@ stone manor-house, an admirable specimen of 
15th-century domestic architecture on a 
seale. Open every Tuesday, 2-6. (1s.) 


- Buckland Abbey, 6 m. 8S. of Tavistock, a 13th- 
t coatury monastery, with tithe barn, granted by 
oe Oxted in 1541 to Sir Richard Grenville. 

- Peught in 1581 by sir Francis Drake. Open 
June-Sept., weekdays and Aug. Bank Holiday, 
11-6, Sundays, 2-6. Oct.-May, Wednesdays, 

_ Saturdays and Sundays, 2-4 or later by arrange- 

ment. (1s., children, 6d.) 


‘ GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Horton Court, 3 m. N.E. of Chipping Sodbury, 


a Cotswold mianor-house, containing a 12th- 
century Norman hall, wi with 146 acres of fz id. 


Open on Wednesday and ‘Thursday, 2.30-6.30 


: _ (s.) 
: Z (61st Ed.) 


Pe vse J ae) 4 - a. 
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32 
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former home of Benjamin Disraeli, 


days and Monday 
Bank Holidays (but excl. other Mondays and the 
day after a Bank Holiday), 2-6 or dusk. Also open 
Sundays. Closed all Jan. 


‘eckover House, Wisbech, on N. brink of the 
River Nene. Built in 1722: interior is a fine 
_ example of rococo possibly executed by French 


Little Moreton Hall, 4 m. 8.W. of Congleton, a 


f opening are subject to alteration and in- 


(Times o: 
: Whi. 0211 ate latest informsti wri 
3.W.l, Dacre tag potclinar ey price 2s. Od. post free.) on, or write to 42, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


ep a E. and S.E. of Bromyard, 10 m. 
of Worcester, about — acres of typical 
Horetordene id, and woods of remark- 
able beauty. Two principal houses: the larger, 
Brockhampion aa a modernised early-Georgian 
house; the smaller, Lower Brockhampton (open 
one auring daylight, except Sunday afternoons 
Thursdays), a comparatively unspoiled 
ite -14th-century moated manor house in half- 
timber work, with rare detached gate-house 100 
years later. (1s.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
Avot St. Lawrence, Shaw’s Corner, 3 m. N- 

of Welwyn Garden City. 34 acres of garden and 
red-brick 20th-century house, the home of George 
Bernard Shaw from 1906 till his death in 1950. 
His ashes are scattered in the garden. Open 
Sunday 11-1, 2-6 or dusk; Wednesday to Satur- 
day and Bank Holidays, 2-6 or dusk. (28, ) 


KENT e 

Knole, Sevenoaks, one of the largest private 
homes in England. ‘Begun in 1456, it was greatly 
extended about 1603 by Thomas- Sackville, 1st 
Earl of Dorset, to whom it was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth. The State 
number of historic pictures and rare furniture and 
are among the best known of England, Open 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday (incl. Good 
Friday), Saturday, Bank Holidays (except Box- 
ing Day), Nov.-Mar., 10-12, 2-3.30 (closed 
February), Apr.—Oct., 10-12, 2-4.30 (2s. 6d., 58. 
on Friday, Good Friday 2s. 6d.); organised parties 
on Tuesday. Park open daily free of charge. 


Old Soar Manor, 14 m. E. of Plaxtol, between 
Ightham and Mereworth, a remarkably unspoilt, 


example of part of a late-13th-century knightly 
dwelling : SS 


Owletts (Cobham), at junction of the roads from 
Dartford and Sole Street, a brick house of 
Charles II’s reign, with five cottages and 25 acres 
of garden and orchard. Fine plaster ceiling over 
main staircase, dated 1684, Open every ‘Thurs- 
day, 2.30-4.30. (18.) 


Smallhythe Place, 2 m. 8. of Tenterden, Dame 
Ellen Terry's memorial, A half-timbered yeo- 
man’s house dated from 1480. Filled with 
personal belongings and relics of Dame Ellen, 

. Siddons and other theatrical celebrities. 
Open Sunday and weekdays (except Tuesday, 
Good Friday), 1.30-6 in summer, 1.30-dusk in 
winter, but closed Dec. to Feb. (1s.) 


St. John’s Jerusalem, 3 m. 8. of Dartford, B. of 
Sutton-at-Hone, 454 acres. ‘The house, rebuilt 
late 17th or early 18th century, is moated by the 
river Darent and embodies the 13th-century 


remains of a Commandery of the Knights Hos- - 


pitallers. The Priory Chapel dates from 1234. 
Open every Wednesday, 2.30-6.30 (1s.) 


Stoneacre, in village of Otham, 3 m. 8.E. ot 
Maidstone, a half-timbered yeoman’s house, of 
= late 15th century, containing a great hall 


h kingpost, and a collection of furniture and ~ 


dragon china. 10 acres of grounds. Two main 
rooms on ground floor open every Wednesday and 
Saturday, 2.30-6. 


LANCASHIRE j 
Rufford Old Hall, 5 m. N. of Ormskirk, at N. 
end of Rufford, an early Tudor building of timber 
and plaster panels; wings added in 1662 and 
1821. The great hall is remarkable for its 
hammer-beam roof, unusual “ spere ” disposition 
and massive movable screen. 14% acres of 
gardens. Open weekdays from 10 till dusk and 
from 1 till dusk on Sunday. (1s., children 3d.) 


Rooms contain a large 


= 


3¢ m. S.E. of Wi 


_ or dusk. 


most ri half-timbered houses in the country. 


Open daily, 10-7. (1s., children, 6d.) 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
Gumby Hall, 1 m. N.W. of Burgh-le-Marsh 


station, 7m. W. of Skegness, built in 1700 of red 
brick and stone dressings (Tennyson’s “ haunt of 
ancient peace”); fine oak staircase and wains- 
coted rooms. House and gardens open Tuesday 


- and Thursday, May 1—Sept. 30; house, 3.30-6.30, 


gardens, 2.30-7.30. (23.) 


Taitershall Castle, 9 m. 8.W. of Horncastle, 

oodhall Spa, built about 1440, is 
one of the finest examples of East Anglian brick- 
work. Open pee, 9.30-7, Sundays, 1-8 
(1s. 


Woolsthorpe Manor, in the village of Wools- 
ee m, Bs CE sec oe se < ame plies batts 
manor-house_0: early century, | - 
place of Sir Isaac Newton (1642). Principal 


_ rooms open 11-1 and 2.30-6 on Monday, Wednes- 


day, Saturday, incl. Bank Holidays. (9d.) 


LONDON 


Carlyle’s House (No. 24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea), 
a house in a row dating from 1708, where Thomas 
and Jane Carlyle lived from 1834 until her death 
in 1866 and his death in 1881. Open weekdays, 
10-6 or dusk. (1s. 6d.) 


MIDDLESEX 


Osterley Park, N, of Osterley Station on Great 
West Road. 140 acres of Park. House one of the 
finest examples of the work of Robert Adam, who 
also designed the furniture. Given in 1949 by 


the 9th Earl of Jersey. Park is open free. 


NORFOLK 


Blickling Hall, 1 m. N.W. of Aylsham, 10} m. 
8. of Cromer; 4,623 acres, including deer park, 
woodlands, farms. The great Jacobean house is 
of red brick, built 1619-24 for Sir Henry Hobart. 
Large park contains magnificent trees and arti- 
ficial lake. Open May to September on Thursday 
and Sundays, 2-5. (Staterooms, 1s.; gardens, 
1s.) Park open daily free of charge. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Wallington, 10 m. W. of Morpeth, 18 m. N.W. 
of Newcastle, 12,992 acres, Farms and wide 
stretches of moorland rising to over 1,000 feet. 
Wallington Hall was built in 1688 but altered in 
the middle of the 18th century. The central 
hall was added in the 19th pests and decorated 
by William Bell Scott, Ruskin and others. Open 
be tial to October on Saturday and Sunday, 


Attingham Park, 4m, EB. of Shrewsbury, home 
of the Berwick family. 4,300 acres. The house, 
distinguished for its interior decoration, was built 
in 1785, Open Baster to Oct..31, Tuesday and 
Thursday, 2.30-6,80 or dusk. (1s.) 


Wilderhope Manor, 7 m.S.W. of Much Wen- 
lock and the same distance EB, of Church Stretton; 
& manor house and 2% acres of land, with views 
down to Corvedale. Built of limestone about 
1586, and unaltered. Several 17th-century 
plaster ceilings. Leased to ee Youth. Hostels 
Association. Open Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays, 
Bank Holidays, 10-5. (6d.) 


SOMERSET 


Barrington Court, 8 m. N.B. of Ilminster, 7 m. 
W. of Montacute; a mansion of Ham Hill stone 
dating from 1514-20, with a 1670 red-brick stable, 
now converted, and 219 acres of farmlands 
Open Wednesday, 10.15-12.15 and 2-5.» (1s.) 


_ Iates Gary, on the Fosse Way, 2+ m. NE. of 
lichester. About 800 acres, A typical Somerset 


SiS BG Piee os ok 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES — 
stone-built manor-house; chapel of 14th and the 


great hall of the 15th century; home for 500 years ~ 
| of the Lyte family. 


Open Thursday and Saturday, — 
2-6. (1s., children, 6d.) 3 
ontacute, 4 m. W. of Yeovil, a magnificen 
ions begun in 1580 and completed about 1600, 
built of Ham Hill stone; the home until 1931 of 
the Phelips family and later of Lord Curzon. 
Open daily (except Tuesday, Christmas Day. and 
Good yowesl April-Sept., 11-6; Oct.—March, 
11-4. (2s. 6d. 


SURREY 


Ham House, Richmond, one of the best examples 
of domestic architecture of the 17th; century; 
built in red brick with stone dressings in 1610. 
Open weekdays, 10-6: Sunday, 2.30-6. (Closes 
| 4 from Noy. to March incl.) (1s., children, 

) 


+ 


Polesden Lacey, on N. slope of North Downs, 
8 m. N.W. of Dorking. 910 acres. The house 
contains the Greville collection of pictures, 
tapestries, furniture, and other works of art. 
Open Saturday and Sunday, 11-1, 2-6; Wednes- 
day, 2-6. Closed on Bank Holidays and from 


Jan. 15 to 31. (2s.) Gardens and grounds open 
every day to the public, free." : 
SUSSEX 


Bateman’s, { m. 8, of Burwash. 300 acres 
including Bateman’s House, home of Rudyard 
Kipling, built in 1634. Open Wednesday, 
Saturday, Sunday, May—September. 2-5; Octo- 
ber—April, 2-4. Easter and Whit Mondays and 
August Bank Holiday, 11-5. (1s.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Charlecote Park, 4 m,. BH. of Stratford on Avon, 
originally built in 1558. Home of the Lucy 
family since the 12th century. Open April to 
Sept. daily, except Friday, 11-6. (28.) ? 


Packwood House, 14 m. E. of Hockley Heath, 
1t m, S.E. of Birmingham, a timber-framed 
Tudor house, with mid-17th-century additions in 
red brick, and 118 acres of park and .oodland, 
Open April to Sent., Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays, Bank Holidays, 2-7; Sundays, 3-7. 
Closed in Oct. and on Christmas Day. Nov. to— 
March, Wednesdays, Saturdays, Bank Holidays, 
2-5; Sundays, 8-5, (2s. 6d.) 


Union House, 1 m. 8. of Edgehill, 7m. N.W. of 
Banbury. . 314 acres. N. and S. fronts of house 
express the character of William and Mary’s 
reign; i18th-century furniture, many master- 
pieces of British, Dutch, Fi ,. German, 
Italian, and Spanish schools, Open July 1-Sept. 
30, Wednesday and Saturday, 2-6; other months, 
Wednesday, 2-6. (29. 6d.) 


WILTSHIRE * 


Great Chalfield Manor, 24 m. N.W. of Bradford- 
on-Avon, a moated house and a yery fine example 
of late-Gothic domestic architecture, dating from 
about 1480. Open Wednesday, April 15 to Oct. 
15, 12-1 and 2-5. (1s.) 


Lacock Abbey, 3 m. 8. of Chippenham, in one of 
the most beautiful villages of 8.W. England. The 
Abbey retains the early-18th-century cloisters, 
Sacristy, Chapter House, and Nuns’ Parlour. 
The Tudor mansion was built about 1540 round 
these monastic remains. Open Apr.—Sept. every 
Monday, 2-6; (1s. 6d.); monastic remains open ; 
April to Oct., daily except Fridays, 2-6; Nov. to 
March, Mondays, Wednesdays, 2—dusk. (1s. 6d,).. 


d poi 
gardens open: 

to Sept., Sundays and Fridays, 2-7; other days — 
(incl. Holidays), 11-7. Oct, to- March, — 
olosed Tuesdays and Fridays; Sundays, 2-7: 
other days (incl. Bank Holidays), 11-7 or dusk. 
No entry after 6. (2s.) ; 
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Terms relating to trade, shipping, finance, law, etc., 
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Business Dictionary — 


Abandonment in marine insurance is the act of 
cession by which in the case of the constructive 
total loss ofa vessel or goods, the owners give up to 
the underwriters what remains of the vessel or 
‘goods on condition of receiving the whole sum for 
which insured. 

Above Par, a price above nominal value. 

Acceptance is the signification by the person on 
whom a bill of exchange is drawn of his assent to 
the order of the drawer. It is effected by the 
drawee writing ‘‘ accepted ” across the face of the 
bill and appending his signature. 

Acceptance for Honour supra protest, where a 
bill has been protested for dishonour either for 
non-acceptance by the drawee or for better security 
any person not already liable may with the con- 
sent of the holder accept the bill for the honour 
of any party to the bill. 2 

Acceptance General, the acceptance of a bill of 
exchange without any qualification of the terms 
upon which it is drawn. : 

Acceptance Qualified or Special, varies in express 
terms the effect of the bill as drawn. The quali- 
fication may relate to the time or place of accep- 
tance, the fulfilment of some condition, or the 
acceptance of responsibility for only part of the 
sum mentioned. 

Accommodation Bill is a bill of exchange accep- 
ted by one person or firm for the accommodation 
of another person or firm, as a matter of con- 
venience or friendship without the acceptor 
having received any consideration. 

Accord and Satisfaction takes place when the 
parties agree to discharge their contract by 
substituting a new and different agreement. 

Active Bonds are bonds bearing a fixed rate of 
interest payable in full from the date of issue, and 
epee most bonds negotiable on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Act of Bankruptcy, an act or default on the part 
of a debtor deamed to be evidence of his insolvency, 
and one which enables a creditor to present a 
petition against him in a Court of Bankruptcy. 
A debtor commits an act of bankruptoy (a) if he 
makes an assignment of his property for the 
benefit of his creditors generally, (6) if he makes a 
gift or transfer of his property with the intention 
to prevent its distribution in accordance with the 
laws of bankruptcy, (c) if he fraudulently prefers 
one creditor to another in the transfer of his 
property, (d) if he leaves the country or remains 
out of it, or absents himself from his house with 
a view to delaying or defeating the creditors, (e) 
if, as a result of an action in court, the sheriff 
seizes his goods and holds them for twenty-one 
days, (f) if he files a declaration of inability to 
meet his obligations, (4) if he fails within seven 
days to comply with a bankruptcy notice, (h) if he 
gives notice to any creditor that he intends 
suspending papment of his debts. 

Act of God, any event beyond human prevention 
or foreseeing, such as earthquake, lightning, etc., 
loss in respect of which cannot be enforced unless 
expressly provided for. 

Actuary, a statistician whose duties are chiefly 
concerned with applying the doctrine cf mathe- 
matical probability to such matters as life insur- 
ance, annuities, reversionary interest, and the like. 

Adjudication Order, 
the bankruptcy of an insolyent debtor and vesting 
his property in a trustee. 

Advance Freight, an advance payment for 
freight of sea-carried goods, payable on shipment, 
and not recoverable in case of loss of goods in 
transit, unless otherwise provided, 
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the order of Court declaring | 


Advance Note, a note given by the master of a 
ship to a seaman on his signing an engagement 
agreement. Ifthe agreement be made in any port 
within the United Kingdom the amount advanced 
must not exceed a month’s wages; but if the en- 
gagement be made at a foreign port this restriction 
does not apply. 

Advice, any notification of a business transac- 
tion, apprising an agent, correspondent, or cus- 
tomer that a certain thing has been done. In the 
neglect of the advice of a bill of exchange, the bill 
may be dishonoured “‘ for want of advice.” 

Affidavit, a statement on oath for use as 
evidence in judicial proceedings. It must bear 
a 2s. 6d. stamp. 

Sight, a phrase indicating that the period 
for “which a bill is drawn does not begin to run 
until presented for acceptance by the drawee, or 
from the date of noting or protest. 

» & list of matters to be transacted or 
discussed at a meeting. 

Alien, a person who, resident in one State, is 
subject to another. Nationals of a country at war 
with the United Kingdom are enemy aliens. All [ 
other aliens are friends and have certain rights as 
well as duties and disabilities. Every alien must 
obtain leave of an Immigration Officer before 
landing in the U.K. and, being a resident in the 
U.K., must fulfil registration requirements. An 
alien is prohibited from owning or having shares 
in any British ship and from holding any parlia- 
mentary or other public office. After residential 
qualification he may apply to the Home Secretary 
for a grant of naturalisation, (See Nationality and 
Naturalisation.) 

Allotment, the allotting of shares, stock, or 

dsinacompany. No allotment of shares can 
be made unless the minimum subscription men- 
tioned in the memorandum or articles of associa- 
tion and in the prospectus, as that upon which the 
directors would proceed to allotment, has been 
subscribed, and the sum payable on application has 
been received by the company, or the entire share 
capital has been subscribed and paid for, con- 
ditions which must be carried out within forty 
days of the first issue of the prospectus, otherwise 
all moneys received on share account must be 
returned, : 

All Rights Reserved, a printed intimation in 
any book or literary work, notifying that the owner 
of the copyright has legally protected his rights 
against infringement. 

All-Round Price, a price that covers all charges 
usually treated as trade extras, (Same as Over- 
head Price.) 

Amalgamation, or Combination, the association 
of companies with a view to taking advantage of 
the economies of large-scale production, elimina- 
ting competition, and, in general, controlling pro- 
duction and, therefore, prices. Amalgamations 
may be horizontal or vertical, the former taking 
place between firms engaged in the same industry 
and working for the same markets, and the latter 
between firms carrying on distinct processes, the 
finished products of one process being the raw 
materials of another, r 

Amortisation, the redemption, reimbursement, 
liquidation, or repayment of a debt, the term- 
usually being applied to the drawing and repay- 
ment of Government and debenture bonds, 
Amortisation may be effected by redemption at 
par at some predetermined future date, by means. 
of a sinking fund, or by means of drawings. 

Ancient Lights are rights of light enjoyed by a 
Property owner over adjoining land. Such a Tigbt 


‘ 
‘ 


4 


, 
Z rs, and 
se agent f 
,  & sum of money paid yearly or 
. in certain portions at fixed periods of the year, 
_ and which may be certain (or terminable) or life 
| (or perpetual) annuities. The former is a fixed 
periodical payment for a specific time only, and 
_ the latter is an annuity calculated upon the 
_ probable duration of the life of the person to whom 
_ itis payable. — 
_ Ante-date, to give a date prior to that on which it 
_ is written, to any cheque, bill, or other document. 
__ Appraiser, a valuer of real and personal pro- 
_perty. Appraisements or valuations may be 
_ subject to stamp duties. (See also Surveyor.) 

Apprentice, one who contracts to serve another 
in a trade or calling for a specified term, in return 
for being taught the principles of such trade or 
calling. Asan apprentice is usually a minor, the 
contract is signed on his behalf by his parent or 
_ guardian, a stamp duty of 2s. 6d. being chargeable 

©n an apprenticeship indenture, whether a 

D lum be paid or not. An apprenticeship 
_ expires (1) by effluxion of time, (2) by the coming 
of age of the apprentice, (3) by the death of 
~ master of apprentice, (4) by mutual consent of the 
_ parties, (5) by the bankruptcy of the master. 
_ Appropriation is the setting aside of funds for 
- use for a specified purpose. For instance, many 
_ businesses appropriate part of their profits for the 
- replacement of worn-out machinery. 

Arbitrage, the process by which operators on 

markets or exchanges make a profit out of the 
_ difference in prices existing at the same time for 

the same thing upon different markets. 

Arbitration, a method of settling a dispute by a 

reference to disinterested parties, frequently re- 
sorted to in order to avoid law suits, and some- 
_ times, where technical or other special difficulties 
_ present themselves, recommended by a court of 
law. Disputes between employers and employed 
are often settled by arbitration. 
4 Electricity Boards were set up under the 
Electricity Act of 1947 to acquire bulk supplies 
_ of electricity from the Central Electricity Board 
and to re-distribute it to residents in the area. 

Articles of Association are the rules and regu- 
lations detailing the scope and method of con- 
ducting the internal business of a limited company. 

‘They must be printed in consecutively numbered 
paragraphs, and are supplementary to the Memo- 
randum of Association, the terms of which they 
must not exceed. i 
ent, the official valuation of property or 
income for the purpose of taxation; the term is 
also used to represent the amount of tax which has 
been determined as payable by a certain person. 
ts are property of any kind available to- 
wards the discharge of the liabilities of a testator, 
intestate debtor, or company. 

Assign, a legal term, meaning to transfer to 
another (assignee) rights or interests under a con- 
tract or in goods, money, or property of any kind. 

: ent, a document of transfer of land, 
personal property, or rights. Choses in action, 
such as debts, can be assigned and sued for by the 
assignee on certain conditions. 

Aft Sight, a form of notification written on bills 
or notes denoting that they are payable on de- 
mand, without allowance of days of grace. 

Attachment, a legal term applying to the 
seizure of a person or goods before a court under 
‘process of law, and has special reference to the 
writ of attachment authorising such seizure. _ 

___ Attestation is the formal witnessing of the sign- 
ing of any deed or document and the subscribing 
of the witness’s name in proof thereof. Two 
witnesses, who are not interested, are required to 
a will, and they must append their signatures at 
the request and in the presence of the testator. 

_ Attorney, Power of, a document under seal 
authorising the person to whom it is given to act 
in all respects as the agent of the grantor of the 
Acne th a + see a 
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document. When the power is general it applies 
to everything in which the grantor is interested, 
when special it applies to specific matters, such a8 
cheques, bills, transfers, deeds, 
to receive moneys, to effect sales, etc. 

Auction, is a public sale at which goods or pro- 
perties are offered for sale by an auctioneer, and 
sold to the highest bidders when the sale is with- 
out reserve. 

Auctioneer, a person who sells goods and 
property by public Auction. Leading professional 
body; The Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Asents Institute, whose members are qualified by 
examination. 

Auditor, the person who carries out an audit of 
accounts. He is liable to be proceeded against for 
damages if by his omissions or neglect any loss 
arises. It is no part of his duty, however, to criti- 
cise the actions of principals, or to concern himself 
with the prudence or imprudence of transactions 
disclosed by the books. His chief duty is to ascer- 
tain the true financial position of the business and 
get out a balance sheet in which this is accurately 
set forth. The employment of auditors is compul- 
sory in regard to the accounts of most public 
bodies and companies, but no director or officer of 
& company may hold the position of auditor. 

Average, a marine insurance term denoting loss 
or damage at sea. It may be Particular average, 
& loss or damage suffered by one of the interests 
risked in the voyage—ship, cargo, freight—and 
borne by such interest alone; or it may be General 


borne rateably by all. Average in the ordinary 
commercial sense denotes a 
between two or more figures. % 

Award, the decision of an arbitrator or arbitra- 


mean proportional 


tors, or their umpire, on matters in dispute that __ 


may have been referred to them. Unless other-. 
wise stated, or by consent for extension of time, an 
award must be delivered within three months of 
the arbitration. 

Back Bond, a term in Scots Law equivalent to a 
trust deedin England. It isa deed which qualifies 
or attaches a condition to an absolute disposition, 

Back Freight occurs when from causes beyond a 
captain’s control goods cannot be landed at the 
port of destination, and have to be conveyed back 

| to the place of shipment, freightage thus becoming 
| chargeable against the owner for the return voyage 

Bail, the security given to effect the release of 
one arrested or imprisoned, on the understanding 
oe he shall appear for trial at a fixed time and 
place. 

Bailment, the delivery of goods into the trust or 


custody of a person. 
(See Certification of Share 


Balance Certificate. 
Transfer.) 

Balance Sheet, a statement prepared from the 
accounts of a concern, setting forth on the debit 
side the capital, its debts andfother liabilities, and 
on the credit side all the assets, including cash, 
stock-in-trade, property, plant, goodwill, and so on. 

Bankers’ Commercial Credits are provided to. 
finance exports. The buyer arranges with the 
bank in the exporter’s country to make payment 
on presentation of the shipping documents. The 
credits may be unconfirmed, being revocable at 
any time, confirmed meaning irrevocable before a 
given date; revolving, used for recurrent purchases 
being a standing order to hold credit up to a given 
maximum available at all times; packing, payable 
on production of some documents which like ware- 
house receipts precede shipment; countervailing, 
where a merchant proposing to re-export imported 
goods uses the foreign buyer’s confirmed credit as 
security for opening a commercial credit in the 
country of his supply. 

Bank Holidays, see p. 726. 

Banking, in its modern significance, dates from 
the foundation of the Bank of England in 1694.~ 
During the 18th century banking developed to a 
great extent and many private banks were started, 
General conditions of banking were greatly im- 
proved by the Bank Charter Act of 1844, which 


| 
average, & loss suffered for the common good and 


divided the functions of the Bank of England into ~ 


the business of banking and the business of note 
issue, limited the fiduciary issue, and provided for 
the centralisation of note issue in the hands of the 
Bank of England. The Bank of England, which 
“was brought under public ownership in 1946, is 


} 


“a 
. 


i! $10 and over ceased to be issued as from April 22, 
143, and ceased to be legal tender as from May 1, 
194! . 


‘of issuing notes, receiving deposits at interest, 
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the Government’s banker and manages on behalf | 


of ernment the National Debt, the note 
a >; admimisters the exehange control 
regulations. Bank of England notes are issued 
for sums of 108., £1, and £5. Denominations of 


45. 
‘In general terms the business of a bank consists 


keeping current accounts for customers, discount- 
ing bills of exchange, advancing money to cus- 
tomers upon security and acting as business and 
financial agents for customers, as, for example, 
in the purchase of stocks and shares, as trustee or | 
executor. : 

Bank of Deposit, a bank receiving money at a 
specified rate of interest, deposits being only with- 
drawable after a prescribed previous notice has 
been given. The. bank, being thus guarded 
against emergency calls, is able to invest its money 
more fesse than ordinary banks, and to pay 
higher interest. 

; Banks, Joint Stock, banks whose capital is sub- | 
scribed by shareholders, and now, with very 
few exceptions, limited liability companies, whose 
liability for note issue is, however, unlimited. 

et: Notes, are promissory notes of a bank pay- 
able to bearer on demand. Bank of England £1 
and 10s, notes are legal tender for any amount. 
The Bank may extend its fiduciary issue of notes 
to ae ray iad Gee) and a Aig _ 
must have a of gold. 
“Bank Rate, the rate. at which the ‘Bank of, 

England discounts first-class bills of exchange.’ 
24% as from Nov, 7, 1951. (See p. 700.) 

Bank Stock, strictly the Bank of England’s 
banking capital, the rate of interest being regu- 
lated according to the Bank’s profits. The capital 
of other banks is also called bank stock. 

ankers’ Cheques, a cheque drawn by one bank 
on another. 

Bankrupt, a debtor who has committed an act of 
bankruptcy, and has been adjudicated a bankrupt 
by a court of justice. 

Bear, a Stock Exchange operator who sells for } 
future delivery shares which he does not possess 
in the hope that he will be able to purchase them 
before the date of delivery at a lower price. If 
the bear is unable to meet his obligations on the 
day of delivery he is said to be “* cornered.” c 

' Bearer, ‘The term “ or bearer,” or “‘ to bearer,” 

on bills or cheques, denotes that any person hold- 
ing the same has the same right in respect of it as 
the person specifically mentioned. 

Bearer Bond, a bond for money loaned made 
payable to the bearer or holder of it. 

id, a price offered at an auction or other sale, 
withdrawable at any time before ft has been ac- 
knowledged by the auctioneer or seller. 

Bill Broker, one who buys and sells bills of 
exchange or promissory notes, selling bills drawn 
on foreign countries, and buying bills for remitters 
to those countries. . 

Bill of Credit, a letter authorising the advance of 
money to a specified person, and undertaking, or 
implying the obligation, on the part of the writer, 
to reimburse the person acting on the letter. 

Bill of Entry, a written description of goods 
entered at the Custom House, either for intended 
exportation or importation. Since 1939 most 
goods cannot be exported without prior notifica- 
tion to the Customs’ Authorities and approval by 
them; a Dill of entry is then required. In the 
ease of an importer being unable (from insufficient 
advice) to make out a complete Bill of Entry, he 
may apply for a Bill of Sight, which contains a 
general description of the goods, and on that the 
soodsare landed for furtherexamination. Perfect 
entry must be made within three days by indorsing 
the Bill of Sight with the necessary particulars. 

Bill of Exchange is an unconditional order in 
writing addressed by one person to another signed 
by the person giving it, requiring the person to 
whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time a certain sum in 
money to or to the order of a specified person or to 
bearer.—Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 

Bill of Health, a certificate signed by a consul or 
other official delivered to masters of ships when 
they leave places, showing (in the case of a clean 
bill of health) that when the ship sailed, no infec- 
tious disorder was known to exist at the port of 


sailing or on board. 


implies that there were rumours 


.a foul bill, the absence of a clean bill, 


the ship sailed fi infected place. 
Bills of 


ereon by the shipper. hands of the con- 
ae it same as a document of title to the goods. 
A shipped bill acknowledges goods loaded on board 
ship, a received bill merely confirms delivery into 
shipper’s custody. Bills may be clean, when the 
shipowner affirms that he received them in appar- 
ent good —— or claused when he only 

ualitiedly affirms : i * 
; Bill of Sale, a document giving evidence of sale 
or mortgage of personal chattels when such trans- 
action has not been followed by the immediate 
transference of such chattels to the custody of the 
purchaser or mortgagee. A bill of sale must be 
presented to the Registrar within seven days. 

Bill of Store. Goods of British origin which can 
be proved by documentary evidence to have been 
exported to a foreign country can be re-imported _ 
within five years without being liable to impor- 
tation duties, and when that takes place the partic- 
ulars are entered in what is termed a bill of store. 

Bill of Sufferance is an official permit to a ship te 
proceed from one British port to another, with 
dutiable articles on board, and trade, without pay= 
ing Customs dues until the are ded or 
placed in a bonded warehouse. i 

Blank Acceptance, a term used when the accep- 
tor of a bill of exchange signs the acceptance with- 
out naming the amount for which it is drawn, in 
which it is open to the drawer to insert afterwards: 
any amount up to the limit covered by the stamp. 

Blank Transfer, a transfer of shares or stock in 
which the name of the transferee and the date 
of execution are omitted, the transfer usually 
being deposited with a bank as security for money 
lent, or with the real owner of the shares by a 
nominee in whose name they are registered. ‘The 
Se concerned will net recognise a blank 

nsfer. 

Board of. Trade, a department of the Govern- 
ment, forming a permanent committee of the 
Privy Council, presided over by a member of the 
Cabinet. It deals with commercial policy gener- 
ally, commercial relations and treaties, and 
questions affecting British trade with especial 
emphasis on export production. The administra- 
tion of statutes relating to key industries, trading 
with and property in ex-enemy territories, price 
regulations (other than food), raw material con- 
trol, the issue of import and export licences for 
goods, weights and measures, patents, designs, 
trademarks, registration of joint stock companies, 
ane matters relating to bankruptcies are also dealt 


Bona Fides—‘ good faith ”’—is required of any 
holder of a cheque or bill of exchange. Unless he 
acquired the document honestly and without any 
knowledge of fraud or theft in its prior history, 
he cannot cash it. 

_ Bond, an obligation by deed, whereby the person 
giving the bond binds himself in a penalty to the 
obligee, either to pay a sum of money or to do or 
nefrain from doing some act. The penalty is 
usually double the sum secured: The bond be- 
comes void on its obligation being discharged. * 

Bonded Goods are goods stored in a bonded 
warehouse, and not chargeable with duty until 
required to be removed. The owner is required to. 
enter into a bond to pay the duty on removal of 
the goods. Bonded goods can be moved by 
bonded vehicles and still remain in bond. 

Bonded Warehouse, a building set apart for the 
storage of dutiable goods, the duty on which is 
not payable until they are removed, . The ware- 
house is in the entire charge of revenue officers. 

Bond Note, a note authorising the removal of 
bonded goods for exportation or to another ware- 
house, and requiring the signature of a Customs 


House official. L 
Book Debts, the debts standing in a trader’s- 
in the ordinary course of business. ib 


books 
Bottomry, the act of mortgaging a ship. - ‘ 
Bottomry Bond, a contract or mortgage by 
which a ship becomes a pledge for the repayment 
of money advanced to enable it to proceed to its” 
destination, and only recoverable if the ship suc- 
ceeds in terminating its prescribed voyage satis-— 
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This kind of contract is not ich 
when ordinary Jew mere 


nip, "8 vessel owned exclusively by 
Y a corporation or company 
hed in British dominions according to 
British laws, and registered as a British ship, ex- 
me tg tee 

> termediary agen’ hase 
and sale of any goods, his Temaneration D 


kerage, commission, percentage, or fees 
paid to the broker for his work in connection with 
any business through by him. 

Shops are the offices of outside brokers 
who are not members of the Stock Exchange, and 
areunable themselves to carry out Stock Exchange 
transactions, but get members to act for them. 

Budget, an estimate of income and expenditure : 
the National Budget is presented to Parliament 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer early in April 
of each year, An account is given of the revenue 
and expenditure of the past year to April Ist, 
followed by estimates for the coming year, giving 
separately the expected expenditure on the 
Consolidated. and the Supply Services. 
Provision is made for raising the required sums by 
taxation. For 1951-52 the estimated national 
revenue Is £4,236 million and the expenditure 


is an arrangement whereby 

land is laid out in plots sold to different persons 

each of whom for the common good covenants not 

to use his plot for certain purposes. Later owners 
of such land will be bound by the covenants. 

Society, a society formed for the pur- 

pose of raising, by the subscription of its members, 

a fund to be used for making advances to members 


- £4,197 million. 


_ upon security of freehold or leasehold estate by 


way of mortgage. 

“ Bull,’ one who buys, or contracts to buy, 
shares in the expectation of a rise in price, with a 
consequent realisation of profit on them by settling 


day. 
Bull Account, refers to the account of a ‘‘ bull” 


_ who, finding himself with more stock than he can 


settle for, pays what is called “‘ contango ” for the 
privilege of having the account “‘ carried over” to 
the next settlement. 

Burden, a ship’s carrying capacity reckoned by 


tonnage. 
Buyer’s Market, an area in which the supply of 
certain goods exceeds the demand, so that 
purchasers can drive hard bargains. 

Buyers Over, a term indicating buyers are in 
excess of sellers. 

Bye-Laws are special rules and regulations made 
by any company or corporation for the carrying 
on of its affairs, but they must neither contravene 
by Parliament nor the laws 


Cali, an instalment due on shares not fully paid, 
payable according to the terms of the prospectus or 
Articles of Association of the company. The term 
is also used in respect of the option of exercising a 
to buy or sell specified securities during a cer- 
tain period and at a certain price. 

Called Bond, a bond concerning which a notice 


or “‘ call” has been sent out that it will be re- 
' deemed on a date named. 


» repayable on demand or “ call 


Call Money, money lent to bill-brokers and 


Call of More, or “‘ option to double,” is the 
rivilege to double the amount of one’s present 
aay at a future-named date on the same terms. 
Cancelling is the act of rendering inoperative any 
bill, note, cheaue, deed, or other document. This 
is usually done by writing or stamping across the 
face of the document the word “ cancelled,” or by 
perforation or obliteration of the signatures. 
Capital is that portion of wealth which is set 
aside for future production and is either fixed or 
circulating, The former is represented by land, 
houses, factories, workshops, machinery, lease, 
goodwill, or other things necessary for the carrying 
on of business, and not of @ nature.to be sold or 
exchanged. . Circulating or floating capital is 


money provided for the purchase of raw material, 


~ 
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tion Reserve, a fund required to 
be set up out of profits upon the redemption of 
preference shares. 

Carat, a term used in assessing the value of gold 
and precious stones. In connection with gold, it 
represents the proportion of pure gold contained in 
any gold alloy, and for this purpose the metal is 
divided into 24 parts. Thus 24 carats indicates 
pure gold, and any lesser number of carats show 
the proportion of gold contained inthealloy. The 
carat as a measure of weight is now obsolete; hay- 
ing been replaced by the metric carat of 08 Gram. 

Cargo Registration Forms, forms req to be 
submitted to shipowners before goods can be sent 
forward to ports for loading to steamer. 

Carriage Forward, a term used in connection 
with the delivery of goods sold: The seller must 
arrange transportation, but the cost-and risk of 
it are borne by the buyer. 

Carrier, any person or company engaging’ to 
convey goods or passengers for hire and reward in 
the regular way of business. Thus railway com- 
panies are common carriers so far as concerns their 
carriage of goods. So long as goods are in the 
custody of a carrier, he is responsible for their safe- 
ty, being exempted, however, when damage results 
by the “act of God,” from the acts of the King’s 
enemies, or from “ inherent vice,” that is, natura] 
deterioration, bad packing, etc. A carrier of 
passengers differs from a common carrier of goods 
in that he does not warrant the safety of his 
passengers, or that his carriage is absolutely free 
from defect at allevents. His duty is to take care. 

Cartel, a close industrial association, in which 
the combined firms confine their attention to 
production, and entrust the selling of the product 
to a central office. 

Cart Note, the Customs note authorising the 
transfer of dutiable goods from one bonded ware- 
house to another, or from import ship to bonded 
warehouse. 

Cash, a term applied to coin and bank-notes as 
distinct from bills, drafte, or securities. Generally 
speaking, however, “ cash” includes negotiable, 
instruments that can readily be conv into 
coin or bank-notes. 

Caution Money is money deposited as security 
for the fulfilment of a contract or obligation. 

C.D.3, document upon which particulars are 
stated of currency to be received from abroad from 
sale of goods. It also stipulates how the proceeds 
of the foreign currency so obtained will be disposed. 

Certificate, an authorised or official document 
certifying title, right, or verification, respecting its 
subject-matter. 

Certificate of Damage, a dock certificate testify- 
ing that certain goods on being landed from 
shipboard are in a damaged condition. 

Certificate of Incorporation, a certificate issued 
by the Registrar of Companies on the registration 
of the Memorandum of Association of a limited 
liability company. : 

Certificate of Origin, a document authorita- 
tively indicating the place of origin of the goods, 
materials, or manufactures mentioned therein. 

Certification of Shares Transfer is when shares 
represented by one certificate are sold in batches, 
and the company takes the certificate, and certifies 
on the transfer that the shares therein enumerated 
are in their custody. If only a part of the holding 
be sold, a “‘ Balance Certificate’ is given to the 
owner for what remains unsold. 

ber of Commerce, an association of 


' merchants, manufacturers, traders, and others. 
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organised for promoting the interests of trade; 
and exercising a very beneficial influence in 


obtaining and spreading statistical information, | 


aiding commercial legislation, and otherwise. 

Charter, a government or Crown grant of con- 
cessions, powers, or. privileges to individuals, 
companies, or institutions. _ 

Charter-Party, a hiring contract whereby the 
owner of a ship grants to another person (the 
charterer) the right of using the ship for a specified 
voyage or period, ; 

Chattels, things deemed to be personal property, 
and divided into chattels real and chattels personal, 
the former being interests in land Jess than free- 
hold, and the latter any kind of property other 
than interests in land. 

Cheque is a written order addressed by a person 
called.the ‘‘ drawer ’’ to a banker to pay a sum of 
money generally to some third party known as the 
““payee,” but may be to “bearer.” In the 
former case it requires endorsement by the payee 
before payment, but in the latter case it is payable 
by. delivery. A cheque now requires a stamp 
value 2d. A banker is liable to his customer for 
cheques paid with a forged signature of the drawer. 

Cheques Crossed. A cheque is crossed for pro- 
tection. The crossing is usually done by the 
drawer, who writes “ & Co.” between two 
parallel transverse lines across the face of the 
cheque, after which the cheque can only be realised 
by being passed through a bank. The simple 
“ & Co,” crossing is called ‘* general ” ; 
when the name of a particular bank is added it is 
called “ special.” (See also Not Negotiable.) 

Cheque to Bearer, a cheque payable to the per- 
son holding it without requiring endorsement. 
The wording “‘ or Bearer”’ after the name of the 
payee is sufficient, but if the cheque be crossed it 
must be paidintoa bank, _ 

Cheque to Order, one having the words “ or 
Order ” printed or written upon its face, to follow 
the name of the person in whose favour it is drawn, 
who must endorse the cheque before payment can 
a wabiainads If crossed it must be paid into a 

re 


Chose in Action, a commercial-law term denoting 
a thing in respect of which one has a right of action 
as distinct from a thing in actual possession, For 
example, mortgages, bonds, warrants, policies of 
insurance, and debts. Such rights are now assign- 
able; prior to 1873 they were not, 

Chose in Possession, a thing in actual ownership, 
such as goods and chattels, 

C.L.F.—Cost, Insurance, Freight—signifies that 
the seller of goods will supply the goods and 
arrange contracts of transportation and insurance. 

Clause Paramount, the statement in bills of 
lading that the provisions of the Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act 1924 are to apply to the carriage. 
Any terms in the bill inconsistent with these 
provisions must give way to them; 

Clearing a Bill, procuring cash to satisfy a bill of 
exchange. 

Clearing Bank is a bank affiliated with the 


- London Bankers’ Clearing House. 


Clearing House, the place at which clerks from 
each clearing bank attend daily bringing with 
them all bills paid into their bank on that day 
drawn on each one of the others, The bills are 
then exchanged and_ differences outstanding 
settled. There is a London Clearing House 
situated in Lombard St, and also a Country 
Clearing House. 

Closed Shop, the demand of a trade union that 
employment in a business or factory shall be open 
only to its members. 

. Collateral Security is additional security given 
by_a debtor to secure fulfilment of an obligation, 

Combination. (See Amalgamation.) 

Commission, allowance made to agents and 
others for effecting or carrying out business 
transactions, 

Committee of Inspection, a committee of creditors 
appointed by the whole body of creditors to super- 
vise the winding-up of the affairs of a bankrupt or 
ofacompany. It should consist of not more than 
five or less than three persons. 

Commonwealth Citizen is a person of British 
nationality. The term can be used as an alterna- 
tive to “* British subject ” and was created by the 
British Nationality Act, 1948, 

, Companies Liquidation Account, an account 
kept by the Board of Trade with the Bank of 
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England into which all moneys collected in the — 
course of liquidation of companies must be paid. 

Company, Joint Stock, a company having a. 
permanent paid-up or nominal share capital of 
fixed amount divided into shares, also of fixed 
amount, or held and transferable as stock or 
dividend, and held partly in one way and partly 
in the other, and formed on the principle as haying 
for its members on holders of on pe oar or a 
stock, and no other persons : and such a company 
when registered with limited liability under the 
Companies Act, 1948, shall be deemed to be a 
company limited by shares. 

A company may be formed by seven or more 
(or in the case of a private company, two or more) 
persons subscribing to a Memorandum of Associa~ 
tion, and otherwise complying with the require- 
ments of the Companies Act, 1948, regarding regis- 
tration. Companies so constituted may be of 
three kinds. (1) Limited by shares. This is the 
common form of joint stock company, and is 
divided into public and private companies. 
(2) Limited by guarantee. (3) Unlimited. 

Compounding with 


Creditors, an agreement 
whereby creditors agree to accept, and a debtor 
undertakes to pay, or secure payment of, a certain 
sum in each £ in full settlement of indebtedness. 

Compulsory Winding-up is the winding-up of a 
company’s affairs by the order and under the 
supervision of the Chancery or County Court. 

Conditions of Sale, stipulations in a contract for 
sale, which are of the essence of contract. Failure - 
by one party to fulfil these conditions justifies the 
other party repudiating the contract. 

Consideration, in the legal sense, value of some 
kind given by the promisee and accepted by the 
promisor in return for his undertaking. The con- 
sideration may take the form of a money payment, 
a delivery of goads, or a promise of either. . 

msignment Note, a form requiring to be filled 
up for the despatching of goods by rail or other 
common carrier. 

Consolidated Fund consists of several separate 
government funds, pledged for the payment of the 
interest of the National Debt, cost of Army and 
Navy maintenance, government salaries, ete. 

Consols (Consolidated Annuities) form a large 
portion of the Funded National Debt of Great 
heen and represent stock at a fixed rate of 

rest. 

Constructive Total Loss is a marine insurance 
loss entitling the insurer to payment of the full 
amount for which he is insured, or agreed figure, 
on abandonment of his ship and its contents, 
(See Abandonment.) 

Consular Invoices are invoices of goods requir- 
ing to be declared before and certified by the 
consut of a country to which they are being 
exported. 

Contango, a term of the Stock Exchange de- 

noting the charge made for carrying over a trans- 
action from one settling day to the next. 
Contango Day, otherwise “‘ continuation day,” 
or “making-up day,” is the second day before 
settling day, when arrangements are made as to 
carrying over transactions. 

Contingent Liability, a liability which may be 
discharged without any liability accruing; the 
liability of a banker who accepts bills for a custo- 
mer of substantial position is not likely to accrue, 

Contract, an agreement enforceable at law be- 
tween two or more parties, and implying both an 
agreement and an obligation. There must be 
offer and acceptance, legal capacity to contract, 
consideration, and genuine consent, otherwise the 
contract is not valid. 

Contracting Out, the right of individuals to 
agree that certain parliamentary enactments shall 
not apply as between them. 

Contributories, persons liable to contribute to 
the amount unpaid on their shares in a limited 
company in case of that company being wound up. 
Those who have been shareholders within a year of 
the winding up are liable to be called u on as” 
contributors to the extent to which the present 
mene of the company has failed to pay for his. 
shares. : 

Conveyance, a formal document transferring 
property. (See “ Stamp Duties,” p. 712.) 

Cooperage, a term used in ‘sea transport. to. 
describe repairing defects in the packing or crating 
“A foods to make them fit for continued trans-— 

ation. 4 
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Co-operative Societies, associations for mutual 
benefit in manufacture and wholesale and retail 
trading. Interest on shareholders’ capital is 
limited to a fixed rate, and after meeting this, the 

on trading is distributed as dividends to 
in proportion to the value of their 


Copyright. Under the Copyright Act, 1911, 
copyright subsists in every original literary, 
dramatic, musical, and artistic work, if : (a) in the 
ease of a published work, the work was first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom; and (b) in the 
case of an unpublished work, the author was at 
the date of the making of the work a British 
subject or resident in the United Kingdom. The 
Act provides that, except in certain special cases, 
the author of the work shall be the first owner of 
the copyright, and there are no formalities, such 
as registration or payment of fees, to be accom- 
plished. Copyright includes the right to produce 
or reproduce the work or any substantial part 

f in any material form whatsoever; to 
perform the work or any substantial part thereof 
in public, or, if the work is unpublished, to publish 
the work or any substantial part thereof. A 
work which enjoys the protection of the Act is 
automatically protected in the 40 countries parties 
to the Berne Copyright Convention. The United 
States of America is not a party to the Convention. 
The Government Department responsible for 
matters in connection with copyright is the In- 
dustrial Property Department, Board of Trade, 

aang pg a London, W.C. 2. 
see Bear. 


of a particular job. 

Cost and Freight, a term used in respect of goods 
gold at a price covering cost and carriage. 

. legal usage, means a barrister. It 
originated from early times, when barristers, 
unlike solicitors, acted as unpaid counsellors or 
advisors of the litigant. Hence K.C. (King’s 
Counsel), an eminent lawyer who would be asked 
to tender legal advice to the King. 

Counterclaim, any cause of action which the 
defendant in a law suit can bring against the 
plaintiff. 

Country Notes, the bank notes of any bank of 
issue other than the Bank of England. 

Covenant, in law, means 2 promise made under 


seal, 

Cover, a deposit of cash or securities ensuring the 
depositee against loss in Stock Exchange or other 
operations carried out on the depositor’s behalf. 

Credit, Letter of, a letter from a bank, firm, or 
one person to another, authorising payment to a 
third person named of a specified sum, for which 
the sender assumes responsibility. 

Credit Note is an acknowledgment, by a seller, of 
a sum due to the purchaser on accounts of pack- 
ages, short weight, etc. 

Credit Sale, an agreement for the sale of goods, 
the price to be paid in five or more instalments. 
erned by the same rules as hire purchase. 
Shares are shares the divi- 


the amount accumula pay 
made. Such dividends take priority over other 
dividends, though 

Currency Bon: 
repayment of principal and interest in the cur- 
rency of the country Of their issue. 

Current Account, the amount of money a person 
has deposited at a bank, and which he can draw 
from or add to as may be desired, no interest as a 
rule being chargeable on either side. 

Gustoms Deciaration, a ferm that has to be 
filled up and signed by one whosends goods abroad, 
stating the nature, weight, value, and customs 
classification of the goods. | 

Customs Duties, the name given to taxes on the 
imports and exports of commodities. These 
duties rank among the most common modes of 
raising revenue for public purposes, and haye been 
charged since Anglo-Saxon times. _ 

Customs Entry, a statement of particulars of the 


* nature, value, weight, and customs classification 


of goods furnished to the 
customs Officials. 
Damages, the compensation which a person who 
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has suffered a legal wrong is by law entitled to 
recover from the person responsible for the wrong. 
They may be liquidated, in which case they are 
definitely ascertainable, or unliquidated, when a 
sum has not been agreed,.and has to be fixed by 
another party, such as a jury. 

Day to money borrowed for a day at 
a specified rate of interest, and renewable from day 
to day by mutual agreement. 

Days of Grace, a period of three days allowed 
by custom of law beyond the fixed day of payment 
for a bill of exchange or note. Should the last 
day of grace fall on a Sunday, or other non- 
business day, the bill or note is due on the pre- 
ceding day. These days are not allowed on bills 

ht or on demand. 


payable on 

Freight, the amount charged for empty 
space to one who having chartered or contracted 
to load a full cargo falls short of requirement. 

Dead Weight, cargo that pays freightage accord- 
ing to weight, frrespective of measurements, such 
as iron, coal, etc. 

e a document, or certificate, signed by 
a public officer, corporation, or company, acknow- 
ledging indebtedness for money lent and guaran- 
teeing repayment with interest. 

Debenture Bonds are the bonds of a government, 
company, or corporation, engaging to repay a 
specified borrowed sum, with interest, at a time 
named, the interest being payable periodically by 
coupon until the bond matures and is paid off. 

re Stock differs from debenture bonds 
in that it is usually irredeemable. The principal 
sum is registered in the owner’s name, and the in- 
terest, which takes priority of dividends, is paid by 
warrant to the owner’s order. 

Debit Note is a note giving particulars of an 
allowance claimed in respect of defective or 
damaged goods. 

Deed is a written or printed document under 
hand and seal. It must be signed in the presence 
of a witness or witnesses, must bear a seal, and 
must have formal ‘delivery ’’—that is, the 
signer must either give constructive delivery by 
placing his finger on the seal and saying, “‘ I deliver 
this as my act and deed,” or actual delivery by 
handing over the deed. Without “ delivery ” the 
deed is inoperative. 

Deed of Arrangement, a written document where- 
by a debtor conveys property, effects, goods, or 
other assets to a trustee for the benefit of his credi- 
tors generally. Such a deed is void unless regis- 
tered with the Registrar within 7 days and assented 
to by the majority of the creditors within 21 days. 
(See Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1914.) 

Deed Poll, a formal document under hand and 
seal of one person only. ; 

Default Fines are imposed on directors and 
officers of companies and members of firms on 
failure to comply with the provisions of the 
Companies Acts, Registration of Business Names 
Act, and similar statutes. 

Deferred Annuities are such as do not come into 
effect until such a specified later period as agreed 
upon, Such annuities are purchaseable at any 
post office. In case of death before a deferred 
sel, begins, the purchase-money is not return- 
able. 

Deferred Bonds are bonds issued by a govern- 
ment, corporation, or company, entitling the holder 
to a gradually increasing rate of dividend or inter- 
est, until a fixed maximum rate is reached, when 
they become converted into ordinary bonds. 

Deferred Stock or Shares are such as do not rank 
for dividend until after the ordinary, preference, 
and guarantee dividends have been provided for. 

Deflation, the process of increasing the buying 
value of money. It may be caused deliberately 
by a cut in the amount of currency in circulation 
or accidentally by production of goods in excess of 
requirements. 

Del Credere Agent is a broker who not only finds 
purchasers but also guarantees their ability to pay 
the price. 

Delivery Order, an order signed by the owner 
of specified goods, addressed to any person Or 
official having charge of them, and requesting 
delivery of them to the person named in the order. 
Tt is negotiable to the extent that it can he 
placed with a banker to secure any advances he 
may make on the goods. 

Demand Draft, a bill of exchange payable on 
demand. 
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 Demurrage, a charge to which the charterer of 
_ within the time named in 
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a ship is liable by neglecting to load or unload 


term is also used in connection with delays in 
removing goods after being conveyed to the station 
of destination. ; j “ 

_. Deposits, in the commercial sense, comprise 
deposits of money for employment in business, 
deposits of negotiable securities with a banker for 
safety, deposits of similar documents as security 
for loans, deposits of money or bills in a bank in 


- the ordinary course of business on current account, 
and deposits of sums at interest. 


Deposit Account represents money which has 
been placed with a banker at interest, and which 
cannot be withdrawn without previous notice. — 

Deposit Receipt, bankers’ receipt for monies 
deposited, specifying the terms of the deposit. 


_. Depositions are the sworn evidence of a witness 


ina judicial hearing, which is written down and 
signed and may be used at subsequent proceedings. 
Derelict, 2 vessel abandoned by its crew, and in 
respect of which salvage accrues to those-who save 
it or what it contains. 
- Despatch Money, money allowed by a shipowner 
when a charterer does not utilise all the time 
allowed by the charter-party for loading and for 
discharge. 
‘Development Charge. A charge levied by the 
Central Land Board after grant of permission 


_ by planning authorities to carry out extensions, 


alterations to, or change of use of land and build- 
ings. The amount of the charge is based on the 
increased Capital Value of the land or buildings | 
due to the granting of the permission. | 
Deviation, a marine insurance term indicating an | 
alteration of course from that set down in the | 
policy, a departure which, unless made for avoid- | 
ing perils, annuls the risk of the underwriters. 
Discounting a Bill, the act of purchasing at a 
certain deduction or discount, a bill of exchange ; 
not yet due. | 
- Dishonour, the refusal to accept a bill of ex- | 
change on presentation for acceptance, or to pay it | 


at maturity. | be 


Dissolution of Partnership, the discontinuance of | 
a partnership from any legal cause, a notice of 


which must be inserted in the London Gazette, and | it can no longer be freely sold or 


also specially intimated by letter or notice to all 
with whom the firm have had dealings. 

Distress, or Distraint, a taking without legal 
process of a personal chattel from the possession 
of the occupant. Thus a landlord may recover 
rent in arrear; or a rate-collector or tax gatherer 
for recovery of rates and taxes; or by Justices of 
Peace for the recovery of fines due on summary 
conviction. Under the Courts (Emergency Power) 
Act, 1948, distress cannot be levied without the 
leave of a court. 

Dividend, (i) a periodical payment of interest 
on an investment; and when declared upon the 
capital of a company undertaking it must be out 
of profits alone. (ii) A composition or part pay- 
ment in respect of a claim on the estate of a 
bankrupt, or a company in liquidation, 

Dividend Warrants are written orders to a 
banker authorising the payment of dividends, and 
are negotiable. 

Document Bills are bills of exchange attached 
to the bills of lading, policies, and invoices, in 
respect of which they have been given. Should 
a bill of this class be dishonoured, the holder can 
claim on the document, 

Domicile, in a legal sense, is the home of a 
person where he has his permanent residence and 
to which he intends to return when absent. A 
eompany is domiciled where it has its registered 
office and its acts will normally be governed by the 
law of its domicile. 

Donatio Mortis Causa, a gift of personal property 
in prospect of death. 

Draft, (i) in financial dealings, a bill drawn by 
one person on another; an order in writing to pay 
money, a bill of exchange; (ii) in trade, a special 
allowance for dirt, dust, and similar matters 
eonecres from the price of goods sold in bulk by 
weight. 

Drawback Goods, goods on which imported duties 
have been paid but are due to be refunded when 
the goods are re-exported. The exporter’s draw- 
back claim must be contained in the shipping bill 
and at least twenty-four hours special notice must 


_be given to the Customs officers to,enable them to ! 


the charter-party. ‘The |- 


before packing. i Say enipratsna rian 
.. Drawee, the person on whom a bill is drawn, his — 
liability on which does not come into force until he 
signs and accepts it, after which he is the acce: : 
Drawer, the person who draws a bill, who in case 
of dishonour is liable to the holder or any indorser, 
who is compelled to pay it. — ; ry 
Duress, a legal term meaning improper pressure 
by threats to induce a person to make a contract. 
Dutch Auction, the “‘ cheap-jack ” method of 
starting the sale of an article at a price, and 
gradually lowering it to an amount at which a sale — 
is effected, or the article withdrawn. : 
Duties. (See Customs, Excise and Purchase Tax.) 
Earnest, consists of any coin or small article of 
value given in token of a bargain and in proof of 
good faith. i a cag 
Easement, a legal term applied to a privilege 
enjoyed by anyone over another’s property, such 
as right of way, ancient lights, etc. : ’ 
‘Ejectment. When a tenant after the termina- 
tion of his tenancy, either as the result of a notice | 
to quit or otherwise, continues in possession of 
premises, an action at law can be commenced, and 
what is now termed writ for recovery of land 
issued. If the rent be over £100 a year the action 
must be in the High Court, otherwise the County 
Court must be appealed to. e 
Embargo, a Government order issued in war- 
time, prohibiting vessels from entering or leaying 
port for a time specified... ‘ 
Embargo (Rail), a restraint placed by the Rail: 
ways on the reception of goods, which otherwise 
they are compelled to carry. Normally due to 
congestion on the Railways or in the Goods Yard, 
Endorsement, the signing of one’s name on the 
back of a bill, an act which transfers the right in it 
to the endorsee. ; 
Endowment Policy is one on which premiums are 
payable only for a prescribed period, after which 
the insurer has no other liability, and may either 
receive the amount for which he is insured, let it — 
remain to accumulate with interest, the whole to 
paid at his death, or take an annuity based on 
the policy value, as may be stipulated in the policy. 
Entail, a settlement of landed property so that 
bequeathed. 
Entry for Warehousing, an entry made ab the 
Customs House giving particulars of dutiable 
goods to be stored on import in a bonded ware- 
house, and not liable to duty until taken out for 
& 


“Bauky is that. branch 

a at branch of the law which was _ 
originally developed by the Lord Chancellor and is 
ge Pe is seey or the scar Division 
of the Hig : Ost mercantile subjec 
within the equitable jurisdiction. en cone 

Equity Shares entitle the holder to whatever 
dividend the directors may declare, there being no 
fixed maximum. Usually all the issued capital 
except the preference shares are equity shares. 

Errors and Omissions Excepted (#.H. or Hl. and 
0.#.), when written at the foot of invoices or 
accounts indicate that they are open to after- 
correction if any mistakes should be discovered. 

Estate Duty is the duty payable upon the value 
of all property which passes or is deemed to pass 
on the death of any person.. (See p. 713,) 

Estimate, a written statement specifying the 
amount of money for which a contracting party 
will perform certain work. or supply certain goods. 

Estoppel, a legal term indicating that a person is — 
barred from a legal remedy because of some former 
act which precludes him of the right. Hstoppel — 
~— Lara record, e.g., a judgment, by deed, or by 
conduct. 

Excess Profits Tax, introduced as a war 
measure in 1939 to prevent war profiteering, 
Business profits above normal standard profits 
were taxed at 100 per cent. Terminated on 
81 December, 1946, but is to be reintroduced into 
1952 Budget, with effect from 1 January, - 

Exchange, name given to building in which 
merchants, bankers, and brokers meet for the 
pies bag of business in commodities, stocks, 

s, ete. ; 5 ; 
_ Exchange Control has been in operation since — 
1939 to prevent capital moving from the United — 
Kingdom to countries outside the Sterling Area, 

Exchequer, which derives its name from the — 
checkered table on which accounts were calculated 


in early Norman times, is a term connected with — 
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the revenues of the Crown. The Court of Ex- 
ehequer Division existed up to 1881. In former 
it jurisdiction in all 


with the 
public revenues, and is presided over by a Chan- 
eellor, who is also a Cabinet Minister. 

juer Bills, Bills issued by the Treasury for 
sums varying from £100 to £1,000, and bearing 
interest at the rate current on the day of issue. 
They form part of the unfunded debt. They are 
made repayable, at par, in a year from date, but 
can be renewed annually. 

Excise Duties are inland taxes imposed on 
articles of home production for home consumption, 
or on their manufacture or sale, and were first 
established in England in 1643, and made on 
yendors of ale, beer, cider, and perry. 

Execution, (i) a process of court whereby, default 
having been made in satisfying a judgment, a writ 
or order of execution is issaed authorising the 
sheriff or bailiff to seize and sell the goods of the 
debtor, or such portion of them as may be neces- 
sary, to discharge debt and costs; (ii) the formal 
act of signing a deed before witnesses. 

Exempt Private Company, a private Company 
which by the Companies Act, 1948, is exempted 
from some of the duties of companies, ¢.g., to 
annex a balance sheet to its annual return. In 
addition to qualifying as a private company, such 
companies must not have more than fifty deben- 
ture-holders, must not have any other company as 
a , and no one other than the holder must 
have any interest in the shares or debentures. 

Licence, document granted by Board of 
Trade permitting goods to be exported from this 
country to overseas destinations. 

Ex-Ship, coods sold on these terms are delivered 
free of cost to consignee as far as putting alongside 
wharf or quay. From there all costs and respon- 
—, of removal ee the purchaser. 


or are 
enjoyed by diplomats, traders, or others who 
though residing in a country are not subject to its 
laws. This privilege is always enjoyed by 
ambassadors, but others have it rarely and only by 
special treaty. A notable example are the rights 
of British subjects in Tangiers. Extra-territorial 
rights in China were recently voluntarily sur- 
rendered by Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

Face Value, the nominal value marked on the 
face of a security—the par value. 

Factor, in mercantile law, an agent who is 
authorised in the normal course of his business to 
sell, forward for sale, buy, and pledge goods. 

¥.A.S.—Free Alongside Ship—means that the 
seller of goods shall at his expense deliver the 
goods to the quayside by the ship. 

Fee- le, land in absolute ownership, and at 
the owner’s complete Y 

Fiduciary Loan, a loan granted without any 
security being given. 

Fiduciary Note Issue, an issue of bank-notes 
without the provision of a money reserve. 

Tine, a sum of money which a legal tribunal, or 
other properly constituted authority, imposes on a 
defaulter, transgressor, or trespasser, the payment 
ordinarily being held to discharge the grievance. 

First Open Water, a marine term introduced in 
charter-parties relating to vessels proceeding to 
the Baltic ports and the St. Lawrence, and denot- 
ing the time when a ship first touches the open sea 
after the breaking up of the winter ice. 

(See Capital.) 


over @ certain area. ~ 
Floating Security, a term used in regard to 
the security of a limited company, and forming 
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a charge on its assets, but not enforceable unless 
there is default in payment of principal or interest. 
Flotsam, a legal term applied to goods lost at sea, 
and found floating on the water. Flotsam does 
not belong to the finder, but must be delivered up 
to the rightful owners, or, if no owner appears 
within a year and a day, becomes forfeit to the 
Crown. The finder, however, is entitled to a 
reward proportionate to the value of the goods. 
F.0.B.—Free on Board—signifies that the seller 
of goods has borne the expenses of putting them 
on board ship. Custom of port and whether ship- 
ment is made by charter or liner vessel, however, 
must be taken into cansideration. 

Folio, a term of four different meanings: (1) in 
bookkeeping it means two pages facing each other ; 
(2) in ordinary legal documents 72 words constitute 
a folio; (3) in Parliamentary documents there are 
90 words to the folio; and (4) in printing the folio 

| is the number of any single page. 
For the Account, Stock Exchange transactions 
| included in current account for settlement on the 
| next settling day. 
Force Majeure is a phrase often found in in- 
ce policies. It means the same as Act or Gop. 
ounders’ Shares are deferred shares granted to 
persons concerned in the founding and originating 
of a company, as compensation for their promotion 
or other services, 
generally means a right or privilege, 
particularly the right to vote. In marine 
insurance, franchise is the percentage proportion 
| which the loss bears to the total value of the goods. 
Most policies exclude liability to make good losses 
below a fixed franchise. : 

Franco, a term used in certain trades to show 
that goods are sent pre-paid and free of expense. 

Freeboard, a shipping term, describing the 
height of the side of a ship above waterline. 
Freebcard is needed to resist rolling in heavy 
seas and to prevent seas breaking over the deck 
and endangering the crew. 

Overside, goods sold on these terms are de- 
livered to quay or into barge at cost of seller. 
From quay or barge the cost and responsibility 
falls on purchaser. 

Freehold, real estate held either in fee simple, 
fee tail, or at the least for the term of life. (See 
Fee Simple.) 

t, charges paid for carriage of goods or 
merchandise by ship or rail; a term still usedin the 
older sense to denote the goods themselves. (See 
London Clause e.) 

Freight Note, statement giving particulars of 
freight charges. : 

Freight Release. When goods have been shipped 
“freight forward,” a note of “ freight release ”” 
showing that all freight charges have been paid 
must be produced to the master of the ship before 
they can be taken away. 

Funded Debt. (See National Debt.) 

Funding, the operation whereby a floating debt 
is converted into stock. 

Futures, purchases or sales of commodities in 
produce markets whereby the transaction is to be 
completed at some future date, as distinct from 
spot transactions. 

Garnishee Order, an order of court attaching 
money or goods belonging to a judgment debtor 
but in the hands of another person, the object being 
to prevent such money or goods being handled by 
the debtor instead of applied for the benefit of his 
creditors. 

Gentleman’s Agreement, an informal agree- 
ment based on good faith. 

Give On, the paying of contango. 

Godown, a storage warehouse in the Far Hast. 

Good Delivery, a Stock Exchange term indica- 
ting that a security is in proper form and condition. 

Goods and Chattels, include all kinds of movable 
property, as well as rights of action, bills, debts, 
bank notes, bonds, etc. 

Goodwill, is the benefit acquired by a business by 
the patronage from constant customers. . 

Graving, fhe cleansing of the boftom of a ship. 

Groundage, the charge for space occupied by a 
ship while in port. 

Ground Rent, a rent charged in respect of land 
only, and not in respect of the buildings to be 
placed thereon. 

Guarantee Fund, a reserve fund set apart to meet 
possible losses. 

Guarantee Society, one which guarantees em- 
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ployers from losses in respect of the defaults, 
omissions, or malpractices of employees. The 
guarantee takes the form of an insurance policy, 
on which an agreed annual premium is paid. 
Habeas Corpus, the name given to a writ order- 
ing the body of a person under restraint or im- 
prisonment to be brought into court for full 
inquiry into the legality of the restraint to be made. 
The first Habeas Corpus Act was passed in 1679, 
_ though nominally such a right had existed from 
Magna Carta, but some of the more despotic kings 
had disregarded it. In times of public peril 
habeas corpus is sometimes temporarily suspended, 
many instances occurring in the history of Ireland 
between 1916 and 1922. In the First and Second 
World Wars habeas corpus was not suspended, 
but the Government was given wide powers of 
imprisonment without trial under emergency 
regulations. — ‘ 
Half-Notes. In remitting money, business men 
sometimes forward half-notes, forwarding the 
other halves on the first being acknowledged. 
The property in entire note belongs to the sender 
until he parts with the second half. 

Hall Marks are official marks impressed upon 
gold and silver articles, testifying to their genuine- 
ness and value. The stamping is entrusted to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company of the City of London, at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall,and the marks are the standard of 
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ments made by shareholders prior to call being 
made:on theirshares. ( Totus ra 9k! Seige 

-InBallast. Avship isin ballast when, not having 
sufficient cargo, she carries some weighty sub- 
stances for stability. 


Income Tax, a tax of so much in the pound 
sterling of income from whatever source, all per- 


‘sons resident in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 


land, and all persons not resident in, but deriving 
income from property, trade, or employment in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland being liable 
to assessment. Income is classed under five 
schedules: (a) from the ownership of land, buildings, 
etc.; (b) from the occupation or use of land; (c) 
from Government or public stocks; (d) from trade, 
profession, or vocation, remittances from abroad, 
bank interest, etc.; (e) from salaries, pensions, 
and emoluments of offices of the Army, Navy, 
Civil Service, Ecclesiastical bodies, Corporations, 
Public Companies, annuities or dividends from 
Public Companies. ete. : 

Indemnity, a formal legal acceptance of respon- 
sibility against damage or loss in such circum- 
stances as may be expressed. 

Indenture, any sealed agreement between two or 
more persons; originally the counterparts were 
drawn up as one document and cut apart with — 
indented edges. ‘ 

Inflation is the progressive reduction in the 


quality, the assay town’s mark, notification of duty | buying value of money due to too much money 
paid, date, maker, and (sometimes) workman’s | chasinginsufficientgoods. In 1940-48 inflationary 


mark. (See “* London Silver Marks,” 

Hammered, the procedure on the x- 
change for declaring a member who is unable to 
meet his engagements to be a defaulter. 

Hard Currency is the currency of a country in 
relation to which we have an adverse balance of 
trade, or an adverse balance of payments, and 
therefore scarce and difficult to obtain, 

Haulage, charges for the use of trucks, wagons, 
or carriages, from one point to another, exclusive 
of loading and unloading them. . 

Hereditaments may be defined as any kind of 
property that can be inherited and may be corpor- 
eal—as land, or any substantial and permanent 
property thereto attached, and incorporeal—as 
real charges upon property, the right of user in 
articles, or offices and privileges issuing out of 
corporeal holdings. Incorporeal hereditaments 
ecmprehend franchises, annuities, ways, rents, 
commons, advowsons, tithes, and the like. 

High Seas are the seas that are open to all, and 
represent the entire sea-space beyond three miles 
of the shore. Of recent years, however, some 
nations have sought to impose a much wider limit 
than three miles. 

Purchase, a system for the purchase of 
goods, by which they are obtained on hire and 
each payment is also treated as part payment of 
the purchase price. If the goods cost £100 or 
more the agreement must be in a specified written 
form. Ownership does not normally pass until 
the last instalment is paid, but the seller cannot 
recover the goods for default without leave of the 
court. (See Hire Purchase Act, 1988.) 

Holder is the payee or indorsee of a bill of ex- 
change or note who is in possession of it, or the 
bearer thereof. Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, s. 2, 

Holding Company, one that, although not itself 
trading, own shares in a company that is. Often 
used as a means of amalgamating two or more com- 
panies without either of them losing its identity. 

Holding Over, the act of refusing to quit posses- 
sion of premises after the expiration of the term 
of a tenancy, or of legal notice to quit. If the 
tenancy is protected by the Rent Acts, the 
occupier becomes statutory tenant. 

Home Consumption, a term relating to (1) goods 
consumed jin the country of their production, (2) 
imported goods stored in bonded warehouses until 
duty is paid and they are brought into con- 
sumption, 

_ Hotchpot, a legal term signifying the bringing 
into common sharing of a specified property ; as in 
the case of a child, who during his father’s lifetime 
has had a portion of estate given to him, being 
compelled, on the father dying without will, to 
bring his share into hotchpot to be included in the 
statutory division ordained for intestates’ estates. 

Import Licence, document granted by Board of 
‘Trade permitting goods brought from abroad to be 
landed and used in this country. 

. In Advance of Calls, a phrase referring to pay- 


PR: 722-23.) | pressure existed due to shortage of labour and 
tock E 


destruction of property, but a “ runaway ” in- 
flation has been prevented partly by high taxation 
absorbing surplus money and partly by pegging 
prices of all vital commodities. 

Injunction, an order or judgment of Court re- 
straining some person or persons from doing cer- 
tain things, not amounting to a crime, which are 
detrimental to the interests of another or others. 

Inscribed Stock is stock in respect of which 
holders are simply registered, no certificates being 
issued to them. No one can deal with such stock 
except actual holders or persons appointed by the 
power of attorney of holders. 

Inspecting Order, a written order authorising 
goods in dock, bonded warehouse, or other place 
to be shown to the holder. 

Insurance, a provision or contract securing 
against loss by fire, tempest, or other contingency ; 
insuring compensation for accident; allowance 
during ill-health ; or payment of a stipulated sum 
at death to beneficiaries indicated. Insurances 
are usually effected with insurance companies, who 
take the hazard in consideration of annual pre- 
miums paid to them by the person insuring. The 
rates are based on a system of averages. 

Interest, in its commercial sense, is payment 
made for the loan or use of money, and is caleu- 
lated according to a specified rate, Interest is 
either simple or compound. When simple interest 
is paid, the principal sum remains the same; in 
case of compound interest, each year’s interest is 
added to the principal, and succeeding interest 
calculations are on the increased amounts. 

Interim Dividends are such as are paid on shares 
before the time of declaring the full dividend. 

Interlocutory, a legal term describing proceed- 
ings and orders in the preliminary stages of a law 4 
suit. They deal with matters incidental to the 
action, but not with the actual dispute. 

Interpleader, a form of lawsuit the. purpose of 
which is to decide between rival claimants to 
property or money. The suit is usually resorted 
to by the officers of the law when in possession of 
property of disputed ownership. 

Intestacy, may be either total or partial. Total 
intestacy is the condition supervening on a person 
possessed of property dying without having made 
a will. Partial intestacy occurs when a person 
makes 8, will which is ineffective as to part of his 
property. By the Administration of Estates Act, 
1925, which applies to all persons dying after 
January 1, 1926, all his real and personal estate 
is held by his personal representatives upon trust 
for sale (except as to money) with power to post- — 
pone sale. After payment of funeral expenses, 
debts, and death duties, the residue is distributed 
as provided in sections 45 to 47 of the Administra- 
tions of Estates Act, 1925. (See p. 704). a 

Inventory, a list of all goods, effects, fixtures, 
etc., in possession, . ns 

TOU, an informal written avd signed acknow- — 
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a : allotted te him. A stamp duty of 1d. is charge- 
ona : bya f = | able on such letters for less than £5, and of en for 
bag i Po higher amounts. , . 
Issue of Shares Loans. co Letter of Credit is a letter written by one cor- 
respondent to another requesting him to credit the 
b with a certain sum of money. It may be 7 
general yr ee “special” to parti- : 
Issuing House, a firm carrying on the business Letter of Indemni nuity, & heat eeraee 
, A undertakin, d 
is Socine new Jovuta of bates ofcompanies on the parame ei cre orp or damage pene se j 
’ Jetsam, a term in navigation law signifying} Letters of Administration are the authorit3 
goods thrown into the sea for the safety of the | granted by the Probate Division to a Denson! to 
} oe pe wr ai — belong to the Crown in default act as administrator to the estate of a deceased 
Jettison, the act of throwing goods overboard to | Pe abilities” By ed adiee nn sme i 
_ protect the ship or its cargo. The liability to liabilities incurred by ie Fe mana eaey haeeo 7 
‘f-+- pe property so lost is apportioned accord- | other negotiable instruments whereby the indorser 
Jobber, a dealer on the Stock Exchange who is unease “= antes eon eos 
forbidden by its rules to deal with anyone outside |__ Libel isa defamatory pear ee aoe @ person 
bx nary ora he deals only with brokers and | by writings, pictures, images. Contumelious 
see a ame matter that tends to degrade a man in his neigh- 
pales Seoek On wae a «a pany.) pare opinion on publication constitutes a libel. F 
B ie ee ee = as = —- a5 — of | ‘ a differs from slander as the latter is oral 
Jointure, the property set tled on 4 ~anen at her Task cae it pants f wanes een no ’ 
3 ane — al ag came to be en- ) jar Fo rb : - 
‘ after leath of her hus r icence is a permission given to d 
Pars = ent a gener » one a has obtained a | which, without such se it would be a 
7 om ot psotet & de pier 4 st lawful to do. It usually refers to permits issued 
SUNPBEL Wee grntaeess of Gutt une Geos chine | Sane’. Llomnees tom, eoatiixt fee Redes ae 
, . aes of tie Nes os ee “4 a = ss are required for keeping car- , 
of mg Fic or who | riages, dogs, for operating a wireless set, for driving 
enies hims‘ creditors calling at his house. | a motor vehicle, for shooting game, for setting up Z 
4 
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‘This constitutes an act of bankruptcy. as a bookmaker, for hawking and diin 
| Kentledge, permanent ship-ballast, and gener- | selling beer, ale, wines and soiree oat 
ally consisting of pigs of iron. patent medicines, etc. 
Knock-for-Knock Agreements are commonly Lien, the right by which a person holding per-— 
rae ee we motor pee ag cm — oe Be dee ore os retain possession of : 
agree mn case of a collison ween until some c t he has against the o: : 
motorists insured by them each pays its own | owner is satisfied. : “5a 
assured without inquiring who was responsible for Light Dues are charges levied on ships for the 
the accident, and that they will not bring actions | maintenance of lighthouses, beacons, etc., around 
against each other. the coasts. ! 

Knock-Out Agreement, the offer of a reward for Limitation Act. (See Statutes of Limitation.) 
abstaining from bidding at an auction sale. It is Limited Partner, a partner who is not liable to 
illegal for a dealer to enter into such an agreement. | contribute to the payment of the firm’s debts 

Laches, a term of commercial law denoting negli- | beyond his ehare in the firm’s capital. He must 
gent delay or failure to enforce a legal right. take no part in the business. 

Lagan, or Ligan, goods thrown from a ship and Liquid Assets consist of readily realisable pro- 
sunk in the sea, but secured to a buoy so as to be | perty such as coins, notes, Consols, and other 
found again. high-class securities. 

Landing Order, a Customs document authorising | _ Liquidated Damages, an agreed amount of 

_ the chief officer of a ship, after dues paid, to hand | damage in case of breach of contract: or, in an 
over goods for landing, during which process the | action, the definitely ascertainable amount that 

waiter or searcher examines the goods and finally | may be indisputably due. ' 

signs the orders as correct. Liquidation is the termination of the existence of 

Larceny, the unlawful taking and carrying away | a company by the distribution of all the assets first 
of things personal with intent to deprive the | in payment of creditors and then among the share- 
rightful owner of the same. (See Larceny Act, | holders. The liquidation may be compulsory, 
1916.) under the orders of a court, or voluntary, under 
Lastage, sand or gravel used for ballasting a | control of the shareholders or creditors. j 
ship. Lloyd’s, started as a meeting-place for mer- 

Law Merchant, the mercantile law, which em- | chants and shipowners at a coffee-house in 
bodies the customs and usages ordinarily sanc- | Abchurch Lane, London, kept by Edward Lloyd, 
tioned between merchants and traders, and is | gradually developed into a very powerful associa- 

recognised as part of the common law. tion, and from 1774 to 1930 had its offices in the 

- Lay Days are days allowed for loading or unload- Royal Exchange, now situated at Leadenhall #t. 

ing ships according to agreement. The members of Lloyd’s mostly engage in the 

y Leakage, an allowance made for losses on liquids | business of insuring or “ underwriting ’’ ships and 

* by leaking. their cargoes, but almost any risk can be covered 
Lease, 2 letting or the documents setting forth | there. 

the letting of lands, tenements, machinery, or Lloyd’s Register forms a full record and classifi- 

other property for a specified consideration and | cation of all British ships, and of foreign ships 

. A lease for a longer period than three years | classed in the register, and is published yearly. 

must be by deed. The surveyors of Lloyd’s make periodical surveys 

Legacy, a gift by will of personal property. | of vessels, and keep a systematised inspection over 
There are three classes of legacies: (1) general, | ships intended for classification. The first-class 
being payable out of a testator’s general assets ; | mark for ships is Al. 

(2) specific, when comprising a specified part of the Loadline. (See Plimsoll Line.) 
testator’s property; (3) demonstrative, when a Lock-Out, the act of an employer, who by reason 
certain fund is made liable for the discharge of the | of trade disputes, or other cause, closes his factoriés 
legacy; but if the fund has ceased to exist or is | or workshops against his employees. 
. inadequate the general estate must supply it. Log-Book, the book in which the chief incidents 

Legal Day is the whole of the twenty-four hours | of a voyage are entered by the master of a ship or 
of a day, from one midnight to the next. his mate. 

Legal Tender. Bank of England £1 and 10s. London Clause Charge, a charge payable to ship- 

. notes are legal tender in Great Britain for any | owners giving consignees the right to ask for de- 

’ amount; silver and cupro-nickel up to £2; nickel- | livery into consignee’s lighter or land conveyance. 

_ brass 3d, pieces up to 2s. and bronze up to 1s. The charge varies according to class of goods. 

z Letter of Allotment, a letter informing an Long-Dated Bill, a money-market term denoting 

_ applicant for shares that certain shares have been ' a bill of exchange for a longer than ordinary period. 
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‘of one or more indorsers on it. 
foreign bill sent from a provincial town to London 
for negotiation. - ‘ 
' aking-Up Price, the price at which stocks or 
shares are closed for the current settlement. 
Mandamus, an order commanding the perform- 
ance of certain acts or duties. It is issued from 
the King’s Bench Division of the High Court, and 
may be addressed to any person, corporation, or 
inferior court requiring them to do something 
specified. 
_ Manifest, document giving particulars of the 
consignor, consignee, destination, markets, etc., of 
_ the various packages comprising the cargo ofa ship. 
_ Margin, a covering deposit with a broker, accom- 
_ panied by instructions as to prices that are not to 
be exceeded. 

Maritime Lien, a claim for salvage, damages, 
wages, or payments for necessaries made in respect 
of any maritime adventure and constituting a 
direct charge upon the ship, freight, or cargo en- 
forceable by arrest and sale. 

Market Overt, in open market, i.e., a place 
sanctioned by law or custom for selling and buying 
and open to the public. All articles bought in 
market overt, even if stolen property, become the 


3 


property of the purchaser. 
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__ Mate’s Receipt, receipt given by the mate of a 
ship when goods are delivered to a ship for loading. 
‘ | Memorandum of Association, the document to 
which at least seven members subscribe in the 
formation of a public company, or two in the case 
of a private company, and which states (in the 
case of a limited company), (i) the name of the 
company, (ii) the situation of its registered office, 
(iii) the objects of the company, (iv) that the 
liability of its members is limited, (v) the amount 
ofitsshare capital. Clause (iii) limits the activities 
of the meee ty ot Ha done 4 excess of these 
owers is null and void (ulira vires). 
= Mint Price of Bullion indicates the number of 
coins for a given weight of bullion. 
Currenoy, a currency partly of coins or 
the precious metals and partly of convertible paper, 
but both must be of legal tender quality. 

Mixed Policy is a marine insurance policy com- 
bining time and distance conditions—a voyage 
and a period. ‘ 

Monopoly, the exclusive possession of a certain 
commodity or the sole right'to trade in it. 

Mo; is a transaction by which an owner 
(called “a mortgagor ”’) of an interest in property 
borrows on the security of that interest from a 
lender (called “a mortgagee’). The safest form 
of mortgage of land is a legal mortgage now 
effected by (a) a lease for a term of years subject 

_ to cesser on repayment, or (b) a charge by way of 
legal mortgage. A mortgage of chattels is effected 
by means of a Bill of Sale. No action may be 
brought to recover any principal sum secured on 
land after the expiration of 12 years from the 
date when the right to receive the money accrued, 
A mortgage of a British ship must be effected in 
accordance with the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 

Mutual Life Insurance, a system of life insurance 
carried on by members of a company having no 
shareholders and no subscribed capital and 
bate pg the whole of its profits amongst its policy- 

‘ holders. 2 

National Debt constitutes the financial obliga- 
tion of a state, and amounted in Great Britain in 
March 1950 to £25,802 million, which represents a 
total annual charge of £534 million. The National 
Debt is divided into funded and unfunded debt, the 
former representing debt in respect of which there 
is no fixed date for repayment, and taking the 
form of Consols and debts due to the Bank of 
Ungland, while unfunded debt consists of Govern- 
ment loans, repayable at a fixed date. 

Nationality, British. A British subject or 
Commonwealth Citizen isa person who is a natural- 
born British subject; a person to whom a 
certificate of naturalisation has been granted; a 
person who has become a subject of His Majesty 
by reason of any annexation of territory or who, 
subject to certain exceptions, is the wife of a 
British subject. A natural-born British subject 
is one born within His Majesty’s Dominions and 
allegiance or if born out of His Majesty's Dominions 
whose father was at the time of such person’s 

-. birth @ British subject. A married woman does 

not necessarily lose her British nationality either 


ere 


Bill is a bill of exchange having the name 
eet It is usually a 
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replaced the British Nationality 


=e 


by virtue of her marriage to an alien or of 
rig Aig es we Ronee oe Oa : 
jen). tre y 4 hd 

pieced the ‘But and States’ of 


Alions Act of 1914 as the basis of the law of British 


enship, 
Nationalisation, 
property or industries 
194 the of 


the process of transferring 
into public ownership. In — 
England, the coal industry, 
civil aviation, telecommunications, 


d trans-— 
port, electricity undertakings, and public hospitals — 
were nationalised. The = Bae nation- 
alised in 1949, and iron ands ‘. vite 

ion, the grant of British nationality — 
to an alien. Before an application can be made 
to the Secretary of State for the grant of a certifi- 
cate an alien must have qualified by 5 years’ resi- 
dence in the U.K. or service under the Crown, 
during the 8 years immediately passed. 
Navicert is the name given to a pass issued by 
the Royal Navy in war-time permitting a neutral — 


vessel to proceed with its cargo through blockaded _ 


Negotiable Instruments and Negotiable Paper, 
such as bills, notes, cheques, warrants, bonds, — 
and other documents as are by common usage on 
transfer by delivery from one person to another, 
convey a legai right to the property therein, free 
from all claims. A bill of lading isnot a negotiable 
instrument. 

Net or Nett Weight, actual weight of goods after 
every allowance has been made for package, 
waste, etc, 

Nominal Exchange, the state of the exchanges 
which depend upon the par value of moneys of the 
countries, and not on the current demand for them 
at any given time. : 

Nominal Partner, one who permits his name to 
be used in the title of a business, although having 
no actual interest in the concern, as in the case of 
one who has retired from it. He may be liable for 
the debts of the business if he holds himself out as 
& partner. 

Nominal Price, an approximate or designated 
price of issue of shares, or price quoted in respect 
= — and securities in which dealings are in- 

quent. y 

Notary Public is an officer who may certify deeds 
and other documents, usually a solicitor appointed 
to certify signatures to documents intended for 
use abroad, and to put marks of protest on bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, foreign and in- 
land, which have not been met. H 

otice of Dishonour, the notice which the 
holder of a bill of exchange must give to drawer 
and negotiators when the bill is refused payment, 

Noting a Bill, the memorandum of a notary 
public written upon the face of or attached to a 
returned bill, after being presented by him a 
second time and not accepted or not paid. 

Not Negotiable. When a cheque or bill has 
these words written across its face they do not 
limit the transfer of it from one to another, but, in 
the case of a transferor not having a good title 
to the document, the transferee is merely in the 
same position as the transferor, and cannot go 
back upon the original drawer for satisfaction. = 

Novation is the act of replacing a debtor by 
another who assumes the responsibility, to which 
there must be,the assent of the original debtor and 
creditor as well as of the substitute. f 

Nudum Pactum, an agreement without con- 
sideration. Not capable of being sued upon 
except under seal. 

Omi Receiver, a person appointed by the 
Board of Trade to carry out prescribed duties 
under the Bankruptey Act, 1914, in connection 
with the winding up a bankrupt’s estates, and 
having the powers of a trustee in bankruptcy. 

Official Referee, a High Court official appointed 
to deal with actions concerning disputed accounts, 

Omnium Stock, a term of the Stock Exchange 
for the total value of the various stocks on which 
a loan is founded. 1 , 

On Call. money lent, either repdyable on demand 
or at short notice. ee 

On Demand, a term in general use to denote bills 
pEStebinge in which these words have been writ- 


They need no acceptance and are payable 


| on presentation. 


Open Cheque, an uncrossed cheque payable on 
presentation to “bearer” or “ order,” as the case 


may be. 4 
— i 
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Open Cover, a general insurance 
Sasueehis ANISM: Detain OF Wien sro net rok 


known, 

Open Credit, credit given by a banker to a cus- 
tomer without guarantee or security. A letter 
of credit authorising payment of money to another 
a. without condition also comes within the 

ooh, Riga AG el ad 

cy, & Trance oy, the full 

amount of which is not declared until the value of | 
ont 7 ant ted to a person to bu 

m, a right gran @ person to buy or 

sell certain stock or shares at a specified price 
within a stated period or on an indicated day. 

Ordinary Stock or Shares, such as have no special 
t attaching to them, but which 


privilege or righ 
_ receive dividends representing the profits after 
’ paying interest on preference shares and deben- | 
tures and providing for reserve, etc. 


Original Bill, the first of a duplicate or triplicate | 
set of foreign bills. The term also applies to a bill | 
which has been discounted before endorsement. | 

Outward Bill of , the documentation of a 
shipment from any in the U.K. These are 
subject to the special rules of the Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, 1924. 

Overhead Price, a price including extras. 

Commission, the commission paid to 


pal 
a broker or other agent for securing underwriting 
contracts for an issue of shares or debentures. 
denotes the providing of a greater | 
tonnage of ships than is required for the freight to | 
be shipped. 


Par, a price that is equivalent to nominal! value. 
associated 


Partners are persons in the carrying 
on of a trade, industry, or business jointly with a 
view to profit; active, as when employing them 
selves in the conduct of the enterprise; sleeping, 
when viding capital but taking no active part; 
or n al, when only lending their name. 

association 


Partnership, an of not more than 
twenty and not fewer than two persons for —— 
purposes, whose interests, relationship, an 
responsibilities are usually defined in a deed of 
partners are liable jointly 


ied 
on in a name which does not consist of the true 
surnames of all the partners it must be registered 

partners be exhibited on all 


Passing 
trader by improper use of trademarks or deliberate 
imitations represents his goods as those of another. 
The injured trader can sue for damages. 

Passive Bonds and Shares, bonds on which no 
is paid but which confer some future 
accruing advantage on the holder. 

Patents. A patent is an exclusive right granted 
under the Patents Act to the inventor of a new 
and useful technical invention. An application 
for a patent must be filed in the Patent Office 
and be accompanied by a Provisional or Complete 
specification. The former need med describe the 
general nature of the invention, while the Com- 
plete must give a detailed description of the 
invention and of the manner in which it is to be 
performed and must end with a distinct statement 
of what the applicant desires to claim as his 
exclusive right. Where the specification accom- 
panying the original application is a Provisional 
it must be followed by a Complete within one 
year. Complete specifications are e as to 
form and novelty by the Patent Office and after 
acceptance by the Office are open to opposition. 
Tf there is no opposition or if the opposition is 
rejected, a patent will be granted on payment of a 
soli te payment of anual renewal fees fet 

j nt of annual renew 

ee i Poe but this hcg may Med — 
in very exceptional cases, for example, on the 

at the patentee has been inadequately 
ae Be h patent or Ley bm pie 47 by 
Teaso: hostilities. The gran' a patent is no 
2S and patents may be 
ecified in the Act 


prior patents 
patents are still 
civil action against 
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his action is successful may recover damages and 
obtain an injunction against further infringement. 
Articles protected by patent should be marked 
with the number of the patent to warn the public 
of the existence of the patent. Penalties are 
prescribed for making false claims to patent rights. 
A tee may assign or license his patent and 
may have his patent endorsed “‘ Licenses of 
Right ” whieh will enable any person to obtain a 
licence on terms settled by agreement or fixed 
by the Comptroller of Patents. For patents so 
endorsed the renewal fees are halved. In certain 
cases, particularly if the patented invention is not 
adequately worked in this country, the Comptroller 
may order the grant of a compulsory licence for 
the use of the patent and may determine the 
royalties to be paid to the patentee. All assign- 
ments and licences must be registered in the 
Patent Office. 

Patent law and practice is difficult and complex, 
and it is advisable to consult a Patent Agent on 
the drafting of specifications and on all matters 
relating to the patents. 

(For Fees, see p. 714.) 

Pawnbroking, the business of lending money on 
security, of goods taken in pledge. Im the 18th 
century pawnbroking grew to be a regular Dusiness 
and was regulated by Acts of Parliament. A 
licence is required by every pawnbroker, for which 
be pays £7 10s. per annum, with an additional 
duty of £5 15s. if he deals in plate. - The three 
balls which hang over the pawnbrokers’ shops are 
the ancient arms of Lombardy, the Lombards 
being the first money-lenders in Europe. (See 
Monts-de-Pieté, General Information Section.) 

Pay Day, the day on which Stock Exchange 
settlements are concluded. Used also to denote 
the particular day of each month 6n which a firm 
pays its accounts. v 

Payee, the person or firm to whom a bill of ex- 
pe promissory note, or sum of money is made 
payable. 

Payer, one who pays a bill of exchange, promis- 
sory note, or account. 

Payment under Protest, a payment made after 
protest has been made denying all or part liability. 

Personal Property, or Personalty, everything 
that is possessed apart from that which is freehold 


land. : 
Petitioning Creditor, one who files a petition in 
bankruptcy against a debtor. 
Plimsoll Line or Loadline is a mark on the side 
of a ship indicating the maximum depth to which 
she may be loaded without danger to herself or the 


crew. = Freeboard.) 

Pool Betting Duty, at the rate of 30 per cent. is 
levied on all moneys staked on football pools, 
totalisator beta are taxed at 10 per cent. 

Poor Person’s Certificate is a certificate granted 
to a person of very small means entitling him or 
her to the free services of solicitor and counsel and 
immunity from legal costs. Certificates can only 
be granted to persons whose incomes do not exceed 
£4 and who do not own more than £100 worth of 
property. The Legal Aid and Advice Bill intro- 
duoed into Parliament in 1948 will extend freé or 
cheapened legal services to much wider income 
groups. 

cee te ete later than thas on whieh ft 
document gi & ater on whic 
is written. Such a cheque would not become 
payable until the date given. 

Post Obit Bond is a bond given for a loan, under- 
taking to repay the lender the sum borrowed, 
with interest, after the decease of another person 
from whom he expects to receive money; often 
may be set aside by a Court of Justice. 

Poundage, a commission or fee fixed at a rate of 
so much per &. 

Preference Bonds are such as are issued at @ 
fixed rate of interest, and phe before dividends 
are declared on ordinary shares. ‘ 

Preference Shares and Preference Stock are shares 
or stock entitled to their fixed dividend before any 
division of profits can be made amongst the holders 
of ordinary shares or stock. Preferential rights 
may be cumulative or non-cumulative. f 

Preferential Payments in Bankruptcy are such 
as have to be made before the claims of ordinary 
creditors are considered, and include rates_ and 
faxes which may have become payable within 
twelve months preceding the date of the receiving 
order; salaries and wages of clerks, servants. 
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labourers, and workmen for services during the 
preceding four months, and not exceeding in any 
one case £200. i ‘ : 

Premium has several meanings : (1) a prescribed 
periodical (usually annual) payment on a policy of 
insurance; (2) the adyance in price of stock or 
shares above par value; (3) a bounty; (4) a pay- 
ment in respect of & loan in addition to or in place 
of interest. r 

Prescription, a law term, meaning the acquisition 
_of ownership as a result of unchallenged possession 
and enjoyment of a thing over a very long period. 

Price Current, a list of articles of merchandise 
with their prices, the duties payable (where 
necessary), etc., with prices and statements, duties, 
drawbacks, etc., if any. ‘ 

Primage, a percentage added to the freight and 


paid by the shipper or consignor to the master ot a 


ship for the loading of goods. =| 
Prime Cost, in cost accounting, is the cost of 
labour apd raw materials with all the charges 
thereon, such as carriage inwards, freight, etc. 
Private Company, a small limited company 
privately formed by members who subscribe the 


whole of the capital among themselves. By the 


Companies Act, 1948, the number of members is 
limited to 50. No invitation can be issued to the 
public to subscribe. 

Probate is the authority granted by the Court 
to a person appointed under a will to act as 
executor to the estate of the deceased. __ 

Production, a term used to denote a thing pro- 
duced—that is, made, written, composed, or manu- 
factured; or, in its ordinary commercial signifi- 
eance, the bringing forward and offering of an 
article for sale. 

Profit, the surplus that remains after all ex- 
penses of production and sale have been paid. 

, Gross profit is the excess of selling price over cost 
price; net profit is the excess of gross profit over 
the selling and management expenses. 

Profit Sharing, a method of remunerating labour, 
under which the employee receives, in addition to 
his ordinary wages, a share of the profits. 

Profits Tax, a tax on companies’ profits, the 
aa differing for distributed and undistributed 


profits. 
Prohibitions and Restrictions, a term applying 


. to articles which are either prohibited altogether 


from being exported or imported, or are placed 
under special conditions. 

Promissory Note, an unconditional promise in 
writing made by one person to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a certain sum in 
erer to or to the order of a specified person or to 

rer, 

Promoter, a person who arranges the formation 
of a Company. 

Proof of Debt in Bankruptcy, a creditor’s 
affidavit or declaration, setting forth particulars of 
debt owing to him by a bankrupt. | 

Property is of two classes, corporeal, as land, 
buildings, etc., and incorporeal, as the rights in 
things not represented by material objects. 

Proprietary Company, a parent company hold- 
ing lands or mining rights, parts of which it sells or 
leases to others. 

Prospectus, a document issued by public com- 
panies inviting the public to subscribe for shares of 
thecompany. A copy of every prospectus, before 
publication, must be filed with the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies. The prospectus must 
state various facts relating to the affairs of the 
company, and these are enumerated in the Fourth 
Schedule of the Companies Act, 1948. 

Protest, a notification by a notary public of an 
unaceépted or unpaid foreign bill of exchange, 
which protest must be effected at the place of dis- 
honour, and contain a copy of the bill, a statement 
of the parties to it, and other particulars, 

Proxy, one who acts for another, or the written 
authorisation for such action. 

blic Company, a limited company whose 
capital consists of shares publicly subscribed, such 
shares being saleable by any shareholder without 
the consent of the other shareholders, 

Purchase Tax, a tax on purchases of goods in 
the U.K., charged on the wholesale value at a 
percentage rate varying with different classes of 


goods, 
Quarantine is a term used to denote the period 


for which a vessel, on which there is infectious 


<= aaa Fy is ‘ is re) 


no 


disease, is detained in isolation’ until medica: A 


certified free from taint. Originally this period 
was forty days; hence the term; but now the de- 
tention and prohibition of intercourse with the 
pe only lasts until a clean bill of health can be 

ven, : 

Quarter Days, the last days of each quarter of 
the year on which payment of rent or interest falls 
due. (See p. 726.) 

Quit-Rent. Formerly a rent paid by a freeholder 
or copyholder to a Lord of the Manor in lieu of 
services, but abolished in 1936. 

Quorum. (See “ Citizen’s Guide,” p. 185.) 

Quota, the allocation of a stated amount of raw 
materials to a particular firm. 

Racking, a term used in the wine and spirit 
trade when liquors or wine are transferred from 
certain to other casks, or when drawn off 
from the lees. 

Rack Rent, rent of the full yearly value of the 
property held. A term generally used to denote 
the rent of a house and land as disti from 
rent of land only. 


Railway Advice, a document sent by a rail- 


way company to a consignee of goods intimating 
that goods are awaiting his orders at a specified 


station. 

le Value. The value of property as the 
same is assessed in the rate books of the local 
authorities, representing the full rental value less 
certain statutory deductions for repairs and 


maintenance. Certain dwelling-houses are now 


assessed on the basis of cost of construction and 
cost of land (see Local Government Act, 1948). 
tes, a payment levied by Local Authorities 
on the occupiers of land or buildings in the area, 
Thi are used to defray the expenses of 
Local Government and public services. The 
amount is assessed annually as a proportion of the 
rateable value and varies in different cases. 

Raw Cotton Commission, a body set up on 
January Ist, 1948, to supervise the purchase, 
importation, and distribution of raw cotton. | All- 
a in such cotton require the consent of the 
Commission. 

. Real Estate, or Realty, is inmoyable property, 
i.e., land held on freehold. Leaseholds, however 


long the term, are personal estate. 
Real Securities, deeds of mortgage of real 
estate. 


Realisation is a conversion into actual cash of 
what was previously contingent or doubtful, a 
process that may result in gain or loss on original 
cost according to the state of the market. 

Receipt is a written acknowledgment of money 
paid, on which a stamp duty of twopence must be 
paid if for a sum of £2 or over. The following are 
exempt : sums of money placed on deposit with a 
banker, bankers’ acknowledgments of bills of ex- 
change, taxes, wages, salary, or pension, 

Receiver, one appointed to control an estate or 
property pending dispute or litigation, 

Receiving Notes, documents signed by shippers 
requesting the chief officer of a ship to receive on 
board specified goods, : 

Receiving Order, the order of a Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, on petition presented by a debtor or one of 
his creditors, placing the debtor’s estate in the 
hands of the Official Receiver, and barring further 
legal proceedings against the debtor by creditors. 
The effect of the order is thus to protect the estate 
of the debtor until it is definitely declared after 
the ae exmninstien whether the debtor be 

pt or not, 

Recognisance, an acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness to the Crown, should a certain specified act not 
be duly performed ; for example, a recognisance in 
respect of a prisoner liberated on beil, whose fail- 
ure to appear on the day appointed for trial 
would render the recognisance realisable. 

Re: t, a new bill of exchange which the 
holder of a protested bill draws on the drawer or 
endorsers for the amount of the original bill with 
be Sheol sigs } ae 

ue: © Possession, the conversion of 
Safual posse, ao Shae ae an eee 
Ssion, as when the holder of a bill of 

sale enforces his security. : 


, loss and expenses incurred on a. 


exchange. 
dishonoured foreign bill, 


Re-exportation, the exportation of imported _ 


goods. 


Referee in Case of Need, a person named on a 
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scarcity to run up prices for their own profitable 
' realisation. oa 

~~ Royalty has several meanings: (1) percentages” 


yen 
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if | (2) sums paid for the use of a patent: (8) per- 
centages paid to an author by pas) pag 
mi ees naninst sales of a book. ; 
a jes registered phate, ae Sale Warrant, a document given with a weight: 


Re- ce, When an underwriter considers he 
has incurred too great a he may effect a 
sub-insurance with others, so that in the event of 
loss the liability will be more widely distributed. 

_, Remedy, the technical term for the extreme 

limit of allowance the Mint will allow from the 

fixed paper etandard. 

Renewal of a Bi requently resorted to when 
an acceptor finds himself unable to meet it when it 
toe dita dpe iiat tenes oak enon 

Dp, 50 e consent of all parties to 
the original bill is required. 

Replevin, the name of an action brought by a 

tenant for recovery of goods unlawfully distrained 

upon. 

Reputed Ownership is a term in use regarding 
goods and property in the possession of a bankrupt, 
and applies to everything under his control at the 
time of his bankruptcy. All such property is 
presumed to belong to the bankrupt and to be 
available for realisation and distribution, unless 
the contrary is proved. 

Request Note, a Customs note filled up and 
signed by an importer when requiring the removal 
of dutiable goods from one warehouse to another, 
or (in the case of perishable goods) from ship- 
board before clearance. 

Reserve, a charge made against profits before 
arriving at the actual net profit, in order to make 
provision for contingencies. The fund resulting 

from these reservations is the Reserve Fund. If 
reservation is made for some specific object—.g., 
the replacement of 2 wasting asset, or repayment 
of a debt—the fund is known as a Sinking Fund, 
and must be invested. 

Liability, such portion of a limited com- 
pany’s unpaid capital as can only, by special 
resolution of the company, be called up for wind- 
ing-up purposes, often called Reserve Capital. 

Reserve Price. (See Upset Price.) 

Respondentia, a legal term applying to maritime 
contracts, mortgaging the cargo for money ad- 
vanced for the prosecution of the voyage. It is 
only repayable on the safe arrival of the ship. 

Restraint of Trade is a legal term relating to 
contracts which unreasonably restrict a party in 
the exercise of his trade or profession. Such 
b aproantiy will be declared void upon application to 
a court. 

Restrictive Endorsement is one which destroys 
the negotiability of a bill of exchange, such as 
“Pay A only.” 

Retainer, the engagement, by request and pay- 
ment of the retaining fee, of the services of a coun- 
sel to represent one of the parties to an action, 
inquiry, trial, hearing, or arbitration. 

Retiring a Bill is to withdraw it from circulation 
either by buying it up and retaining it until 
maturity or at once cancelling it, or by the accep- 
tor meeting it in the usual way when due. In the 
latter case it is discharged. hoot 

Revenue, in its ordinary application, refers to 
income of any kind; more strictly, however, it 
denotes (i) the income yielded to a State from 
taxes and duties, (ii) in accounting, the income 
earned by a company, as distinct from capital 
receipts. 

Revenue Account, another name for a profit and 
loss account, the term being applied usually to 
large industrial concerns such as Railway and 
Shipping Companies, Gas Companies, etc. 

Reversion is a right to property or benefit, the 
enjoyment of which does not come into operation 
until the happening of a certain event or the 
expiration of a certain period. ; 
~ Reversionary Interest, a term applied to a 
deferred interest in money or personal property. 

Rider, any separate addition to a document, or 
addition to a resolution or verdict, appended to 
the original. mae s 

Ring, a combination formed by a group of 

‘speculators to obtain the control of the operations 

certain commodity or security, and by creating 


or dues payable to landowners for mining rights: 


= q i= ao ae 


note, in the case of goods sold on payment of de- 
posits conditionally on an early discharge of the 


ance. 

Salvage, the reward payable by the owners of 
goods carried in a ship, or by the shipowner for 
exceptional services performed at sea by which 
goods or the ship are saved from loss, It is also 
applied to the goods saved from the dangers of the 
sea or to property saved from fire either on sea or 
land. The crew are not entitled to any reward 
for assistance rendered, even for extraordinary 
services. A passenger may be awarded a reward 
in exceptional cases. 


ui 


Salvage Loss, a term used in respect of a partial - " 


marine insurance loss, being the nett value of the 
goods recovered deducted from the full amount of 


ce. 
Sans Recours, “‘ without recourse,” a term which 
when written on a bill of exchange by an endorser 
frees him from liability on the docyment. 
Schedule, a list, sammary, index, or inventory. 
It may be either supplementary or explanatory. 
Scheduled Territories for purposes of the export 
trade are countries listed in the Exchange Contro} 
Act, 1947, and which comprise the Sterling Area, 
Scrip, a certificate of shares in a Government 


loan, company, or corporation, a contraction of | 


“ subscription.” 

Searchers are Customs officers entrusted with 
the duty of searching and e1 
arrival or departure for goods liable to duties, 

Search Warrant, a document issued by a magis-_ 


trate authorising a search in any place for stolen 


or concealed property. ne 

Seaworthy, the condition of a ship which is in 
every respect fitted for undertaking a voyage. 
There is an implied warrant of seaworthiness in a 
marine insurance voyage policy but not in a time 
policy or bill of lading, and should the vessel prove 


to haye been inefficient at starting, the shipowners 
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will be liable for any loss by the cargo owners and 


any insurance of the ship will be void. 

Second-Class Paper, bills, notes, and other 
securities for the satisfaction of which persons or 
firms of only moderate standing are responsible. 

Secured Creditor, one who holds some property 
of a debtor towards the satisfaction of his claim. 
If a secured creditor desires to present a petition 
in bankruptcy against the debtor, he must either 
surrender his security or establish its value and 
prove an unsecured balance of at least £50. 

Securities are documents entitling the holder to 
specified realisable rights in land, money, stocks, 
shares, bonds, mortgages, etc., in the event of 
loans, payments, or advances for which they were 
given remaining undischarged. 

Seisin, actual possession of real estate. 

Seizure Notes are notes made out by a Customs 
officer on discovering and taking possession of 
goods fraudulently obtained or bearing fraudulent 
trade-marks, and left with the goods after they 
have been placed in a Customs warehouse. 

Seller’s Market is the result of an insufficiency of 
goods to meet the demand. A market in which 
the seller is able to sell on his own terms. 

Sellers Over, a market condition when sellers are 
in excess of buyers, or when there are no buyers at 


Selling Out, a market or Stock Exchange term. 
If a buyer fails to take up the securities he has con- 
tracted to buy, the seller may sell out against him, 
the buyer being liable for any expenses to which 
the seller be put on that account. 

Sequestration is a legal process putting a sheriff 
or other officer of Court in possession of property or 
goods until a dispute or claim in respect thereof 
has been disposed of. It may also mean the taking 
possession of the property of a bankrupt for the 
purpose of distributing it amongst his creditors. - 

Set-off, the placing of a debt due against a debt 
owing, wholly or partially. The twodebts must be 
due in the same right and between the same parties. 

Settlement may mean: (1) the discharge of a 
debt or claim ; (2) the settling of a sum of money on 
@ woman on her marriage as a provision for herself 
and children; and (8) the Stock Exchange fort- 
nightly settling period, viz., the last three days of 
the account, as to general stocks and shares, and 


in the mining market four days, 
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"Settling Day, the last day of the Stock Exchange | 
— account. | ‘opel Tyas : 


_ . Sharebrokers are persons engaged in the| 


business of buying and selling shares and stocks 
_ forclients, | i ' . : 
Share’ Certificate, a document issued by a 
public company to a shareholder, certifying the 
be of the shares held and the sum paid up 
onthem. = 
Share Warrant, a document certifying that the 
bearer owns the shares specified and that they are 
fully paid up. It is a negotiable instrument, with 
coupons attached payable at the dates named to 
Wwhomsoever may present them. When shares 
take this form the shareholder’s name does not 
appear on the list of shareholders. 
_ Ship Brokers are persons engaged in promoting 
‘ business between shipowners and traders. 
_ Shipping Articles, the contract between a ship- 
master and his seamen setting forth the terms and 
conditions of service. 

Shipping Bills, Customs or trader’s documents 
ook particulars of goods placed on ship- 
»» board, - : 

Shipping Cards, cards issued by shipbrokers 
_ giving dates of sailings, approximate dates of 
arrivals, and other information of use to shippers, 

Shipping Note, delivery or receipt note concern- 
ing goods sent for loading. 

Shipping Weight, the declared weight of goods 
put on shipboard, 

Ship’s Certificate of Registry. This is issued by 
the registrar after the completion of the building 
of a ship, and sets forth the name, build, tonnage, 
and other particulars. 

ip’s Manifest is a ship’s paper that contains 
full details of the vessel’s cargo and the ports for 
which she is bound. 

' Ship’s Papers, such as must go with the ship, 
comprise the Certificate of Registry, the contract 
with the seamen, Charter Party or Bills of Lading, 
Manifest, Official Log, and Bill of Health. 

Ship’s Protest, a declaration, made before a 
notary, setting forth particulars of loss or damage 
to ship or cargo, a document necessary for pro- 
duction to underwriters before adjustment of 


im. 

Ship’s Store Bond, a document given by a ship- 
owner or captain in respect of dutiable articles to 

- be used as stores during the voyage. 

Ship’s Stores, articles necessary for the provision- 
ing of a ship; as a Customs term, however, it 
refers to articles which would be chargeable with 
duty if consumed on land. 

Short Bills, or Short-dated Bills, are bills of ex- 
change haying less than ten days to run. They 
include bills payable on demand or at sight. 

Short Ex: e, rates quoted for bills payable 
on sight or within a few days after. 

Short Loans, advances for short specified periods 
at a fixed rate of interest. 

Short Shipment, a term applied to goods that, 
through accident or want of space, are unable to be 
taken on board, 

Sight Bills are such as are payable at sight, with- 
out allowance of days of grace, 

Sighting a Bill. A bill is sighted when presented 
to the person on whom it is drawn. 

Sinking is a fund created by setting apart 
a proportion of the profits of a company or the 
revenue of a Government with the object of ex- 
tinguishing the debt or loan, 

Sit-Down, a form of strike in which the workers 
down tools but refuse to leave the works premises, 

Slander of Title, a false, malicious statement 
injurious to & person’s title to property and causing 
special damage. 

Slander of Goods is an offence of a similar nature, 
but where goods are disparaged whereby a man 
suffers loss of sales or custom. 

Slinging, the act of putting chains or ropes round 
gouds | lying alongside a ship for convenience of 

oisting. . 

Slip, a marine insurance term referring to a slip- 
note of particulars required: by an underwriter 
before undertaking to insure, and which he initials 
if accepted. 7 

Soft Currency is the currency of a country in 
relation to which we haye a favourable balance of 
trade, or a favourable balance of payments, and 
therefore readily obtainable. f 

Sola, signifying ‘‘ this only,” is a term applied to 
a document of which only the original exists. 
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Solvency, the ability to discharge all debts and 


f x ae 

Special Contribution was payable in the financial 
year 1948-49 on investment incomes exceeding 
£250, where the total investment income exceeded 
£2,000 in 1947-48. Though assessed on income 
it is generally payable out of capital. ’ 

Speeial Damage is any loss resulting from a 
wrongful act over and above the damage which the 
law automatically presumes will result. It can be 
recovered only if specially claimed. _ 

ial Indorsement on a bill of exchange is an — 
indorsement specifying the name of the person to — 
whom the indorser transfers the document, 

Specie, metallic money or coin, in contradistinc- 
tion to instruments of credit, such as bills and 
notes. t 

Specie Point, the point above or below the Mint 
par of exchange at which it is found more profit- 
able to pay in specie than bills. 

Specific Performance, the express carrying out 
of the terms specified in a contract. Where 
damages supply an adequate remedy, however, the 
Courts seldom enforce specific performance. 

Specification, a detailed list of work to be done 
or goods to be supplied in the carrying out of an 
order or contract. 

Spits, instruments of wood, iron, or steel, used by 
oe officers in examining goods for dutfiable 
articles, 

- aot Goods are such as are ready for immediate 
elivery. 

Squeezing the Bears, a phrase denoting the 
condition to which “ bears”’ are reduced when 
buyers to whom they have contracted for delivery 
are themselves the holders of the available stock, 
and by this means compel the “ bears” to pur- 
chase from them at an advanced price. 

Stag, a speculator on the Stock Exchange, who 
applies for new securities in the hope that in a 
short time their price will rise above the price of 
issue, whereupon he sells at-a profit. : 

Stale Cheque, a cheque that is not presented for 
payment within a reasonable period. Bankers 
make Ae of not cashing cheques a year or 
more old. 

Standard Gold is composed of twenty-two parts 
of pure gold and two parts of copper alloy. 4 

Standard Money is coin whose value in ex- 

depends upon the intrinsic value of the 
it contains. ; 

Standard Rent, the maximum basic rent allowed 
to be charged for a dwelling house coming within 
the Rent Restriction Acts. 

Standard Silver consists of one half pure silver 
and one half alloy by the Coinage Act, 1920. The 
remedy allowance was made 5 instead of 4 in force 
previously. 

Standarding is an arithmetical calculation for 
ascertaining the value of bullion, that is, converting 
the gross weight of gold or silver that is not of the 
ro pa into its equivalent in weight of standard 
me . 

State Notes are the notes of a State or Gevern- 
ment undertaking to pay bearer on demand the 
amount specified in specie. . 

Statute Barred, a commercial term denoting a 
debt has passed beyond the limit within which it 
can be legally recovered. 

Statutes of Limitation, impose periods of limita- 
tion for different classes of action, at the expira-' 
tion of which no action shall be brought. In 
actions founded on simple contract or on tort; 
libel and slander and trespass to person, it is laid 
down that actions shall not be brought after the 
expiration of six years from the date on which the 
cause of action arose. Actions based on a con- 
tract under seal and those for recovery of land are 
barred after twelve years. j 

Statutory Meeting, a meeting of the members of 
& limited company which it is compulsory to hold 
within not less than a month and not more than 
three months from the time of starting business. 

Statutory Report, a report on the state of the 
company which must be sent to the shareholders 
at least a fortnight before the statutory meeting. { 
igbenetony rennet is one i ation £6 wane. has 

ired remains occupation under. the pro- 
tection of the Rent Acts. pelea 
Stay of Execution, an order of Court suspending 
execution on a judgment obtained, until an appeal 
which has been moved for has besn heard. : 

Stem, an agreement for a quantity of cargo, 
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date of loading it, and the time to be occupied in creasing from 2s. in the £ wit! 
loading. come. (See p. 711.) a ney ee 


Sterling Area, the group of countries (mainly r. A person skilled in 
Commonwealth) which base their international termining the value of Janded and ened prupent 
transactions upon the £ and not on gold or dollars. | and any interests therein ; the management and 


development of estates; the measurement of 
land, buildings, and minerals, and the preparation 
of maps, and plans; the measurement and 
estimating of builders’ and artificers’ work. 
The leading professional body is the Royal 
Lk boas of Km ets Surveyors, whose 
rs are qualified examination. 
else Agbehiont) iv nation. (See 

Suspension of Payment is when persons, firms, 
or companies, unable to cope with their liabilities, 
decide to cease paying further debts, and an- 
nounce the fact to their creditors. This con- 
stitutes an act of Bankruptcy. 

Taking Up a Bill is discharging it when it falls 
due. The acceptor has the first responsibility, and 
if failing him, it is taken up by an indorser, the 
latter can sue the other parties previously liable . 
on the bill. 

Tale Quale, a grain trade term, denoting that 
goods sold are equal to samples as they lie, but 
that any loss by damage during transportation 
must be the concern of the buyer. 

Talon, last portion of a bearer bond coupon 
sheet, containing the intimation that on presenta- 
an 3 fresh sheet of coupons will be exchanged 

r it. 

Tapé Prices are the latest prices as recorded on 
the “tapes” or the telegraph instruments at 
various places, as supplied by the authority of the 
Stock Exchange. r 

Tare is the deduction made in respect of boxes, 
cases, or other things used in packing goods, 
pd only the actual weight of the goods to be 
paid for. 

Tariff, a list of duties charged on specified 
articles. The term is also applied to any list of 
charges. 

Taxes, payments which people of a country are 
compelled to make to their government to meet 
its expenses. This term excludes local rates which 
are levied by local authorities. Taxes include 
income tax, death duties, taxes on tea, beer, 
tobacco, entertainments tax, purchase tax on 
many articles. There are direct taxes and indirect 
taxes (called Customs and Excise duties), so called 
because they are mostly passed on by those who 
have to pay them to someone else (for example, 
the tax on beer is passed on, as it is intended it 
should be, by the brewer to the consumer). 
Besides meeting a country’s expenses there are 
other objects of taxation. For example, pur- 
chase-tax checks the demand for luxuries and the 
exemption from tax of utility goods is intended to 
induce people to buy them. Again a lower tax 
is put on certain commodities (¢.9., tobacco and 
sugar) from the Empire in order that more 
may be bought from the Empire than from other 
markets, 

Telegraphic Transfers are messages authorising 
the transfer of amounts specified from one person 
to another by process of debt and credit entries 
by bankers, and much resorted to in transactions 
between different countries. A trader can in 
this way pay a sum into a bank in London and 
have its equivalent paid by the bank’s agent in 
almost any city of the world the same day. 

Tenant’s Fixtures are such as the tenant has 
himself put up, and are removable by him at the 
end of his tenancy, unless they are of such a 
nature that they cannot be detached without 
injury to the landlord’s property. By the Larceny 
Act, 1916, the larceny of fixtures is punishable. 

Tender is an offer to supp'y certain things, per- 
form certain acts, or pay a specified sum, but it is 
not binding until accepted. 

Territorial Waters are the area of the sea up to 
one marine league (3 miles) measured from low- 
water mark off the coast. They are within the 
exclusive control of the adjacent country. 

Through Bill of Lading, a bill of lading for the 
carriage of goods from one place to another by 
several railway, road-transport, or shipping 
companies, 4 

Ticket, a document giving particulars of shares 
sold and given to a purchaser by his broker. 

the Rent Charges, being amounts payable out 
of the proceeds of land for the benefit of the 


of a total market value, as at Apr. 3, 1950, of 
£25,000 million. The London Stock Exchange, 
of which there are some 4,000 Members, is con- 
trolled by a Council of thirty-six elected by the 
Members. There are two classes of Member: (a) 
Brokers, who act as agents for the public, trans- 
acting their business with (b) Jobbers, who 
specialise in various groups of Stocks, and deal 
only with the Brokers. Particulars as to Member- 
ship, Rules, etc., from the Secretary, The Stock 
Exchange, London, E.C. 2. 

Stock Receipt, a receipt given to the purchaser 
of registered stock by the seller on payment of 
_ the consideration. On production of this receipt 
the purchaser’s name is registered as owner. 

Stopping a Cheque or Note, an act resorted to 
when a cheque or note has been lost or stolen, or 
for some other reason the drawer of the cheque or 
owner of the note does not wish the amount paid. 
In the case of a cheque, the drawer notifies the 
bank on which it is drawn that it is not to be paid 
and the bank will withhold payment. Regarding 
notes, the issuing bank cannot refuse payment, 
but if it has been “ stopped ” will trace back as 
far as possible the source from whence the pre- 
senter procured it. 

Stop Order. If the holder of shares observes 
that prices are falling he may give his broker a 
stop order to sell out should the price fall to a cer- 
éain figure. If that figure is reached, the broker 
toto _ immediately at the best price he can 
obtain. 

Stoppage in Transitu, a seller has a right to stop 
goods in transit which are not paid for, and pre- 
vent their delivery on discovering after despatch 
that the purchaser is not solvent. 

dened the act of placing goods in the holds of 
@ vessel. 

Strike is a combined withdrawal from work of a 

y of workers, for the purpose of obtaining or 
resisting a change in conditions of employment. 

Sul “under a penalty,” a writ of Court 
commanding the attendance of a witness at a 
specified time and place. It is called a supbena 
ad testificandwm when requiring verbal testimony 
enly, and a subpena tecum when requiring 
the production of documents. 

Subrogation, a legal term meaning that one 
person can step into the place of another, taking 
over all his rights and liabilities. 

Subsidiary Company, a company controlled by 
a parent or holding company owning all or the 
majority of the shares. 

Sufferance Wharf, wharf licensed by H.M. Cas- 
toms, upon which dutiable goods may be landed 
and stored. 

Summons, an order directing a person to appear 
before judicial tribunal. : 

Sum Payable, the amount payable on a cheque, 
bill, promissory note, or draft, and written out in 
full in the body of the document. If by error the 
sum written in figures in another part does not 
tally with the amount as written out in full, the 
latter will be deemed correct. 

ender Value, the value of a life insurance 
policy at any given time when the person insured, 
because of inability to continue paying premiums 
or for other cause, desires a lump sum to be paid 
to him in consideration of what he has already paid 
and of surrendering the policy, 

Surtax is payable in addition to income tax 
on all incomes exceeding £2,000, the rate in- 
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Church, were extinguished in 1936. A sixty 
years’ annuity payable out of the land is now 
substituted. At the end of that period tithe 
redemption will be complete. 

Tolls (Docks and Canals), a charge for convey- 
ance of goods levied against the owner of the goods. 
(Road and Bridge), a charge made for permission 
to use a road or bridge which is privately owned. 
It can be levied on either goods or vehicle. 

Tonnage as registered is based, not on the carry- 
ing capacity of a ship, but upon its cubical capa- 
city,one ton being reckoned for every 100 cubic feet. 

Tonnage Dues, port charges, estimated on a 
ship’s seared tonnage, payable on entering or 
leaving port. . 

Tort, a wrongful act causing injury for which 


‘damages may be recovered. Apart from special 


statutes all civil claims for damages arise from 
tort or breach of contract. . 
Trade Bill, a bill of exchange in respect of which 
value in goods re been actually received by the 
drawee or acceptor. 
Trade Cycle. For over 200 years industrial 
activity has alternated in Great Britain between 


' periods of high production and employment and 


of low production and unemployment, called booms 
and slumps respectively. But there has been no 
absolute regularity in the length of these cycles, 
which have varied in intensity and duration. 
Various explanations have been offered. Some 
blame the behaviour of the banks, others attribute 
the cycle to the alternating changes of mood from 
optimism to pessimism among business men, 
resulting in instability in speculation. Others see 
in the fluctuations in harvests a cause of a spread 
of depression from primary producers to manu- 
facturers and traders. Another cause is said to 
be the inevitable drive towards expansion in 
production, which outruns limited consuming 


‘power, causing a bankrupting of certain businesses. 


There has been a -close relationship between 
economic depressions in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Trade Fixtures, like tenant’s fixtures, are re- 
movable by a tenant at the expiration of his 
tenancy provided no damage be done to the Jand- 
lord’s property. 

Trade-Mark, a mark used in relation to goods 
for the purpose of indicating a connection in the 
course of trade between the goods and some person 
having the right, either as a proprietor or registered 
user, to use the mark. Trade-Marks can be 
registered, the registration holding good for 7 years 
and being renewable thereafter indefinitely for 
periods of 14 years, Infringement of a registered 
trade-mark renders the infringer liable to damages. 

Trade Union, a combination of'workmen formed 
to protect the trade interests of its members, by 
the substitution of collective for individual bargain- 
a ca workmen and employers. (See pp. 

Transfer, any document whereby one person 
transfers property, securities, or rights to another, 
On the Stock Hxchange a transfer of shares or 
stock is prepared by the seller’s broker, signed by 
the seller, and handed over to the buyer on pay- 
ment of the consideration, Share transfers are 
liable to stamp duty at 2 per cent. 

Treasure Trove, a legal term applying to money, 
plate, or bullion found hidden in the earth, or 
elsewhere, and for which the owner cannot be 
found. ‘The treasure legally belongs to the Crown. 
An inquest is held by the Coroner to enquire into 
the ownership, 

Treasury Bills are negotiable Government 
acknowledgments of loans, and may be for three, 
six, or twelve months. 

Trust, in law, property vested in a nominal 
owner to be applied by him for another's benefit ; 
In commerce, an association of several firms in one 
organisation with a view to defeating competition 
and furthering joint objects. 

Trust » ® deed assigning or conveying pro- 

perty, debts, or securities to a trustee or trustees 
for the purposes set forth in such deed. 
Trustee in Bankruptcy is the person appointed 
to take over the property of a bankrupt and to 
distribute it among the creditors, He is appointed 
by a meeting of creditors and confirmed by the 
Board of Trade. 

Trustee Savings Banks were instituted for the 
safe custody of the small man’s savings. They 
are regulated by a series of statutes from 1861— 
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1984. All moneys must be paid into an account 
with the Bank of England, and an account must 
be sent annually to the National Debt Commis-— 
sioners, who have extensive powers of investigation 
and ens tebe 9 a in — Banks are not } 
ranteed by the Government. : 

"rama of the Market, an expression referring to 
the difference between selling and buying prices of 
stocks andskares. For example, if a jobber names 
two prices, one is the price he will buy at, the other 
his selling price, the difference between the two is — 
termed the “ turn of the market.” 

Turnover, the amount representing the total 
sales of a trade during a given period. 

Ullage, waste or leakage in liquid contents of — 
bottles, casks, etc. ; 4 

Ultra Vires. The memorandum of association 
of a company defines its objects. If a company 
exceeds these powers it is acting ulira vires (beyond 
its powers). 

Umpire. In case of disagreement between two 
arbitrators the dispute is determined by a third 
person called the umpire. The umpire usually 
presides during the hearing, but does not express 
an opinion unless the arbitrators disagree. 

Underwriter, one who insures ships against loss. 
Also one who, on a limited company’s prospectus 
being issued, undertakes, if the public do not 
subscribe to the amount required, himself to take 
up shares sufficient to cover the deficiency, on a 
specified commission basis. r 

Unilateral Contract is a contract that is binding 
only on one party to it, such as a loan cf money or 
@ loan for use, 

Unseaworthy, condition of a ship when from 
any cause, including inadequacy of crew or cap- 
tain, it is unsafe to load it or send it on a voyage. — 

Upset Price, the price that must be reached at 
auction to effect a sale. If there is no bid up to 
that amount the property is withdrawn. 

Usury, an excessive rate of interest paid for the 
loan of money. The ~Money-Lenders’ Acts, 
1900-27, compel money-lenders to be licensed ; 
restrict advertising ; prohibit compound interest ; 
make money-lenders’ contracts unenforceable 
unless a memorandum in writing be signed 
personally by the borrower; and unless a copy 
thereof be sent to the borrower within seven days. 
A money-lender must sue for money lent or interest 
thereon within twelve months. The Court has 
power to reduce the rate of interest. 

V.C.I., document which is to be filled in before 
permission is granted for jewellery and valuables to 
be taken abroad by persons leaving the country. 

Vendors’ Shares are shares allotted to the vendor 
or vendors of a business on the same being con- 

into a limited company. . 

Visa or Vise, an endorsement on a passport or 
bill of lading certifying that the person or artiele 
to which it relates may be admitted into a country. 

Waiver Clause, a clause inserted in marine in- 
surance policies, empowering either the insurer or 
insured to do what he thinks best to minimise loss 
in the event of an accident, without prejudicing 
the terms of the policy. 

Wall Street, the seat of New York Stock 
Exchange. The phrase is used to describe 
American banking and fimance. 

Warrant, (1) a magistrate’s order for the arrest 
of a person or seizure of goods; (2) a receipt for 
goods deposited in a warehouse, and a negotiable 
document; (3) a document entitling the holder to 
certain money or property. 

Warrant of Attorney, a document given by a 
client to his attorney authorising him to appear 
for him in specified legal proceedings and act as 

. Suffering judgment if necessary. 

Warranty, a guarantee that goods sold are of the 
quality stated, and giving the buyer the right of 
eotion for damage should. the goods turn out in- 

rior, 

Way Bill, a list of passengers or goods carried by 
a public conveyance, 

Without Prejudice. When statements are 
made or letters written with the words “‘ without 
prejudice ” affixed, they cannot be used as evi- 
dence in subsequent litigation without consent of 
the person responsible, 

Writ, the formal document by which the King 
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‘THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
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: Commonwealth of Nations comprises (a) the Sovereign States of the United Kingdom, 
Gas Coonan of Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, India, Pakistan, and 
- Ceylon (including their dependent territories), (b) the self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, 
_ (e) the Crown Colonies, Protectorates and other dependencies. ' 
Pas) 


IL—SOVEREIGN STATES AND THEIR DEPENDENCIES. 


Recent — 
Land Area 
‘ Country (sq. miles) a 


$$ 


(incl, Newfoundland and Labrador) . . . . ‘ 3,843.1 +585, 
eat i Aer UA es ee 2,977,600 8,000,000 
: 90,540 300,000 

PEUAQOArOUORUS wy eG es he wh 54 F 
Be New Guipen—‘Trvsiedsitn! tly fel caldac seit 9. HCD STi gelgan 684,000 
__ Nauru—Trusteeship with New Zealand and the United Kinadom | | 8 2.873. 
PR WECReIRNG se seo RES EWES. 28 a Sere rE thee © 103,416 1,891,307 
- Island Territories . . . . f : tas 523 A417 
A Waa Samoa— Trusteeship ‘ . : 1,183 78,155 
South Africa (Union of)... . : : 472.499 11,891,949 
wie est Africa—Mandate ‘ « 317,725 807,589 


y 
r 
i 
} 
Underdiscussion} 231,400,000 
feacl. States) } 
Poros ss bee ee ss 4 4 4. [Underdiscussion| 65,600,000 
ig" : eacl. States) 
ODER ik hes tae es ont ss t,t 25,882 7,193,000 
‘Southern Rhodesia—Colony with full internal self-government, except 
: for legislation or native affairs, which is subject to U.K. approval 150,383 2,000,000 - 
FEE f 
} 
; 


II,—TERRITORIES ADMINISTERED THROUGH THE COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS OFFICE. 
SR 


._ Form of Land Area Recent 
- : Country Government (sq. miles) Fopniaiion 


High Commission Territories : 
Basutoland. . . . 


Ry St) oe Colony 11;716 556,390 
Heghuanpland stk ateP SeacS Reais Protectorate 275,000 294,020 
VOAUANOe Yee ee we ee 


-_-__ ee 


Protectorate 6,704 185,208 
SSS eee 


Colonies (properly called Crown Colonies) are overseas territories which have been annexed to the 
British Crown and are administered by Governors appointed by H.M. the King. The British Govern- 


ment is responsible for their external and internal affairs and for their defence. ‘Their peoples are 
British subjects, ' 


Condominiums, countries jointly administered by the United Kingdom and another country. - 


Dominions, self-governing countries within the British Commonwealth which entirel 
own affairs. ‘They are: Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South airica, Ini Palkist 


“ 


Y manage their 


dia, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
__. Protectorates are sovereien countries whose Tulers have signed treaties giving Britain certain rights _ 
- _ and responsibilities in them. ‘Their peoples are not British subjects but. Srlsh-protectod rsODs. 
fiance ' 694 AO Rey ee 


T—_rt ; —. = ¢ pe et | i nn eT 


Angio-Egyptian 
Condominium 
Colony and Protectorate 
‘Trusteeshi 


500, 000 4 
me 


2 iy, 000 i 
1.900.000 ss 


Trusteeship 
Colony and Protectorate 


Siete ep aR ve 76,000 
Geta coast wee oe CF fe Conny nd Prebectorate 
Eig wo OMI Bw oes es oe ot = )0Ooiong and Protectorate 
a os Leone Se Peng. Bae ee OR IG ame — 
_* Far East : : 
we a poet Fee, Protected State 
- Hong Ki Poe ae ee Colony 
 * Malaya, Spederation OF! of Mike VI Bast: 9 set =< and 
y le: 
ABS —. (incl. Labuan) . .*. Colony - 
a « Pe in ek eae eS ” Colony: ; 4 1,002, 30 . 
epee: WAS at ee ee Colony v. 1, 02,,| i 
Indian Ocean : = 4 sean 
he lony and Protectorate y 731, 
—_ Resiies (and Dependencies) vn Colony 809 471,000 
; + eG Colony 157 85.000" . y 
ree ce SS Colony 3,572 480,000 ri 
: wer ee i ee - Colony 2t 29,000," - 
MaltaandGozo. ... .- Internally self-governing ‘ 
be Col 122 313, 000 
Atlantic Ocean ‘ 
4 Falkland Islands (excl. Dependencies) 2,300 
St. Helena and Ascension 5,000 © 
_ - West Indies and Sais sesackcahis Hemisphere : os ee 
- Bahamas . vA. R ‘ 978.000 rc 
‘Barbados. . z 4 207.000, 
Bermuda Ah 37,000 
M British Guiana 2 414, 000 
British Honduras... mae 65, 
Jamaica . 4 ee Po he y 
a Cayman Islands oc iigh-aers Dependency of Jamaica 4 
 Purks and Caicos Jandel Fo. Dependency of Jamaica 202 
Leeward Islands : 
y TT ee ae Presidency of Leeward 
4 ' Islands ° 171 
 ‘§t. Christopher and Nevis . . .. Presidency of Leeward 


| ‘Montserrat oor. ates we Fe 
‘Virgin Islands inbsldency of Leowars gas 
a} n « Noaths. sO pes & ency Ey 
Sif Islands 67 6,500 
_ rinidad and Tobago... . «. . Colony 1,980 619,000 
_ Windward Islands : < 
Dominica .:. - . ame Colony 305 52,000 _ 
Grenada. . itz eat Se Colony 133 765,000 he 
St. Lucia. . wl & é wih. Colony 283 85,000 
‘MBE. Winwent. 0 tis ae Stee ees Colony 150 66,000 » 
Western Pacitic : ¢ 
British Solomon Is. - > ark, Lats Protectorate 11,500 90,000 
Fe ge ee ? Colony 7,040 285,000 ef 
Gilberé and ilies dst 4 lah, Colony 875 87,000 . — 
New Hebrides. . - + ss 4 Anglo-French SP ts ee 
oi - Condominium 5,700 47,0007 
Protectorate 269 | 47,001 f 


+ March, ee i 


Z i- 


7 colonies of ‘oa ois defeated in war, whose sieneabees 
ae Ae re by the United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
_ Their peoples are Britiah-protected persons. — ; 


t 1948 Census. 
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oF PEARS. CYCLOPAEDIA ae 


ENGLISH MONARCHS 


1—BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


"eee u 


SAXONS. igned. 

Ethelred I. (the Unready) . A.D. 979-1013 

P= + Retired on Sweyn’s 

clamation; resto: (in Canute’s 

absence) on Sweyn’s death . . . 1014-1016 
Edmund TH. (Ironside) divided the 

Kingdom with Canute for seven ‘ 

MPOUEDS 7 5" Aeiceeds” Bt Hodedite 1016 
Sw DARA 1918. 1014 

e : ci alk. a eae el 1014 
pana A a ee ee ee ey Me 
Harold I. os ea a gl Se eee ae 
Hardicanute a - « + 1040-1042 

SAXONS, RESTORED. 

Edward the Confessor . . . . . 1042-1066 
Boia TS oh. itn. SS a ee eee 1066 


SIUAREs. Reigned 
Access. Died. Age. (Years). 
James I. (VI. of 
Scotland) . 1603 1625 59 22 
CharlesI. . . 1625 Beh. 1649 48 24 
Commonwealth declared May 19, 1649. Oliver 


Cromwell, Lord Protector 1653-8. Richard 
Cromwell, Lord Protector 1658-9. 
Charles I. . 1660 1685 55 25 
JamesIi. . . 1685 Abdicated 1688; Age 
(at death in exile in 1701) 68. Reigned 3 years. 


an i 

ty = 

a, SAXONS. Began 

oa : to Reign. 
Egbert (first “‘ inie oe ee smenen 7 A.D. 827 

. Ethelwulf . 7 839 
Ethelbald 4, aa tae 858 

EEA. a 858 

7. Ethelred I. Sn TARE ners 866 

1 Alfred (the Grent) | : 2.) i: 871 

Hdward (the Elder) . . . . .. 901 
Atheistan . ee - 925 
Edmund 3 (the’ Magnificent) . peer. 940 
oe ene 946 

bea a. DD 

Tadeo (the Peaceabley) . : 5 . 1). 958 

Edward (the Martyr) . 2) eae a O 

hes 6 Il.—-FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

NORMANS. Relened 

; Access, Died. Age. (Years), 
WilliamT. . 1066 1087 60 21 
William II. . 1087 11v9 43 13 
épry I. 5 1100 1135 67 85 
Stephen . 1135 1154 50 19 

PLANTAGENETS. 

Henry I, 1154 1189 56 85 
Richard I. 1189 1199 42 10 
Jobn ES 1199 1216 50 17 
Henry U1. . 1216 1272 65 56 
» EdwardI. . 1272 1307 68 35 

“! Edward Il. . 1307 1327 43 20 

Edward LIT. 1327 1377 65 50 

“ Richard If. . 1877 Dep. 1399 84 22 

| Henry IV. 399 1413 47 13 

y Henry V. 413 1422 84 9 

‘Henry Vi. 1422Dep.1461 49 sof 

Edward IV. 1461 1483 41 22 

» KdwardV. . . 1483 1483 13 Ole 
Richard I, . 1483 1485-35 2/s 

: TUDORS. 

Henry VIL. . 1485 1509 58 24 
Henry VIII. . 1509 1547 56 388 
Edward VI. . 1547 1553 16 6 
Mary I. e 553 1558 43 5 
Elizabeth I, 1658 1603 70 44 


William oo an =) 6 { 1702 61 13 
Mary IL. 1689 1694-33 6 
Anne. « . 17@2 1714 49 12 
HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
George I. 1714 1727 67 13 
George IT, 1727 1760 77 33 
George irt. 1760 1820 81 59 
George IV, . 1820 1830 68 10 
WwW iliiam =F: 1830 1837 72 7 
Victoria . 1837 1901 81 63 
HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 
Edward VII. . 1901 1910 69 9 
HOUSE OF ee 
George V. . . 1910 1936 
Edward VIII. 1936 Abdicated 1986 326 days 
George VI. . 1936 1952 56 
Elizabeth IT. 1952 


FOREIGN MONARCHS, PRESIDENTS, ETC. 


a 
Afghanistan, King M. Zahir Shah .. 19383 
Argentina, Pres. General Perén bbe, CORR 
Austria, Pres, Dr. T. Korner sy ate ROBT 
Belgium, King Baudouin . Te , VEORE 
Bolivia, Pres, General Ballivian ; 2 | 1951 
Brazil, Pres. Getulio Vargas. |... (1951 
Bulgaria, Pres. Georgi Damianov | 2 | 1951 
Burma, Pres, Sao Shwe Thaik . » 1948 
Chile, Pres. Gabriel Gonzilez Videla 1946 
China, Pres. Mao Tse-Tung . . 1949 
Colombia, Pres, Laureano Gomez 1950 
Cuba, Pres. Carlos Prio Socarras . 1948 
Czechoslovakia, Pres. Klement Gottwald : 1948 
Denmark, King Frederik TX 1947 
Dominican Republic, Pres. Rafael ‘Trujillo 1947 
Ecuador, Pres. Galo Plaza. . 1948 
Egypt, King FaroukI. 1986 
Wthiopia, Emperor Haile Sélassie I” . 1930 
Finland, Pres. Juho Paasikivi . . . . 1946 
France, Pres. Vincent Auriol | . 1947 
Germany (Western), Pres. Theodor Heuiss . 1949 
Germany (Eastern), Pres. Wilhelm Pieck . 1949 
Greece, King Paul i 5 . 1947 
Guatemala, Pres, Colonel Arbenz- Guzman; 1951 
Haiti, Pres, Colonel Paul Magloire , +» 1950 
Honduras, Pres. Dr, Juan Galvez . - 1949 
Hungary, Pres, Sandor Ronai oO SO Bee 
Iceland, Pres. Sveinn Bjdrnsson . . . 1944 
MY ndonesia, Pres. Sukarno .- ors 6 ee 
iraq, King Faisal II . . 1939- 
irish Republic, Pres, Sean 'T. O'Kelly | oe ORD 


——— lll 


Succeeded 
Tsrael, Pres. en Weizmann . «si. . 1049 
Italy, Pres. Luigi Einaudi . . . . , 1948 
Japan, Emperor Hirohito . a ee 1926 
Jordan, King Talal Ass 1951 
Liberia, Pres. William V. 8. Tubman . .oekoew 
Liechtenstein, Prince Franz Josef II . ; 1938 
Luxemburg, Grand Duchess Charlotte 1919 
Mexico, Pres. Miguel Alemin . . . . 1946 
Monaco, Prince Rainier Re ee «ache gh O40) 
Netherlands, Queen Juliana ode Lhe 
Nicaragua, Pres. General pps oi oi eIhGST 
Norway, King Haakon VII o «doar 005 
Paraguay, Pres. Dr. F. Chaves. a 1949 
Persia, Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi 1941 
Peru, Pres. General Manual Odria. . 1950 
Poland, Pres. Boleslaw Bierut . + 1947 
Portugal, Pres. General Craveiro Lopes | 1951 
Rumania, Pres. Prof. Constantin Parhon , 1948 
Saudi Arabia, King Abdul-Aziz ITT =. |) (1932 
Siam, King Phumibol Aduldet, . 4 1046 
Spain, Chief of State a Franco + ve 1986 
Sweden, King Gustav V 4 0 te ISSO: 
Switzerland, Pres. Ei. cee Steiger Sete 1950 
Ete Eres. Jelal Bayar é a 1950 
Unite . Pres. Harry S, Truman. » 1948 
amr Pres, Don Andrés Martinez . . 1951 
Pres. Nikolai M. Shvernik . . 1946 
U.S.S.R. Brine & Min. Generalissimo J. V. 

. 1924 

‘Venezuela, Pres. Dr G. 8. Flammerich | "1950, 

Yugoslavia, Pres. Dr. Ivan Ribar .' 2" ". \ 1945. - 3 
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ED 


Seis seseae nies 


ROYALTY. 
THe Kina. 
Begin: — Sir, or May it please Your Majesty, 
me: I have the honour to remain, Sir, 


- Your Majesty’s most humble and 
ne ea obedient subject, 
_ Address: To The King’s Most Excellent 


Jesty, or 
To His Majesty The King. 


— Begin: ae ee or May it please Your 
a esty, 
End; Thave the honour to remain, Madam, 
ane Your Majesty’s most humble and 
re obedient servant, 


- Address: To the Queen’s * Most Excellent 
: Majesty, or 

To Her Majesty The Queen, 
4 


‘Princns AND PRINCESSES, DUKES AND DUCHESSES 
or TH BLroop Royar, 


Begin: Bir (or Madam), 7 
End: I have the honour to be, Sir (or 
hes Madam), Your Royal ‘hness’s 
most humble and obedient servant, 
Address : To His (or Her) Royal Highness the 
~ Prince (or Princess) ——, 
To His (er Her) Royal Highness the 
Duke (or Duchess) of ——. 


NOBILITY. 
_ Duxns anp Duonnsszs, 
“Begin: My Lord Duke, 
End: Tremain, my Lord Duke, Your Grace’s 
most obedient servan 
_ Address: To His Grace The Duke of —_, 
K.G,, ete. 
Begin: Madam, 
End: Tremain, Madam, Your Grace’s most 


obedient servant, 
_ Address; To Her Grace The Duchess of ——, 


_ MARQUESSES AND Marcutonnssns, 


Begin: 4 Lord Marquess, or My Lord 
End ; I have the honour to be, my Lord 
Ly Marquess (or my Lord), Your 

. obedient servant, 
_ Address: To the Most Hon. The Marquess of 

Begin: Madam, 

End: Thave the honour to remain, Madam, 
; Your Ladyship’s obedient servant, 


Address: To at Most Hon. The Marchioness 


Harns AND CouNTESsEs. 


Begin; My Lord, ‘ 

End : Thave the honour to My Lora, 
Your Lordship’s obedien servant, 

Address ; To the Right Hon. the Karl of —— 

Begin: Madam 

Lind : Thave the honour to remain, Madam, 
Your Ladyship’s obedient servant, 

Address : To The Right Hon. The Countess of 


VISCOUNTS AND VISCOUNTESSES, 
Begin and end as for Earls and Countesses, 
Address; To The Right Hon. The Viscount 


To The Right Hon, The Viscountess 
Barons AND Baronesszs, 


_ Begin and end as tor Warls and Countesses. 
Address: ‘To The Right Hon. Lord —. 
- «To The Right Hon. Lady —— 


Te - Ss re, 


B > yee ‘ 
bee Thavel the honour tien Sir, Your _ 
o servan’ ff 
Address; To Sir Francis T——, Bt. ar, 
"nd: Thave the honour to remain, Madam, _ 


Your Ladyship’s obedient servant, 
Address > To Lady T——. ; 


<s 


THE CHURCH. 
ARCHBISHOPS, 


Begin: My Lord Archbishop, or Your Grace, 
"3 I have the honour to be, my Lord 
Archbishop, Your Grace’s devoted 

and obedient servant, 
Add@ress ; To His Grace the Lord Archbishop 


BisHors, 
All Bishops, whether Diocesan or 
addressed by the spiritual title 
Begin: My Lord, or My Lord Bishop, 
End: I have the honour to be, Your Lord- 
ship’s obedient servant, 
Address: To The Right Reverend’ The Lord 
Bishop of ——. 
It is usual to accord to Colonial Bishops the 
courtesy title of Lord Bishop and they are ad- 


S nie 
n oe Sacraces, 


dressed in the same manner as English Bishops 
Assistant and retired Bishops are not addressed as 
Lord Bishop. 
Deans. 
Begin: Very Reverend Sir, yas 
End: I have the honour to remain, Very 
Rey. Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Address; To The Very Rev. The Dean of =. 
ARCHDEACONS, 
Begin: Venerable Sir, 
End: 


I have the honour to remain, Vener-. 
able Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Address : To ‘The Venerable The Archdeadon _ 


THE LAW, 


Lory CHANCELLOR, 
eann : My Lord 


na : I bare the Sonogs ea Bee se! Tord, 

our Lordship’s ent servant, 

Address ; To ane Right Hon. The Lord Chan. 
: cellor, ; 


Lorps or ApprAL IN ORDINARY, 
Begin and end as for Lord Chancellor, 
Address ; To The Right Hon, Lord ——, 
Lorp Crimyr Jusricn, 


Begin and end as for Lord Chancellor, 
Address: To The Right Hon. The Lord Chief 
Justice of England, 


MASTER oF THE Roxts, 
Begin: — Sir, ; 
End: I have the honour to be, Sir, Your 


obedient and humble servant, 
Address: To The Right Hon. The Master of 


the Rolls, 
Lorps Justices or APPRAL, 
BUT Fre we 
dnd 2 ve the honour to be, Sir, Your 
obedient and humble servant, 
Address : To The Right Hon, ‘The Lord Justice 


—— 
f 


i iJ 


t 


Pag teeny 


ag Pe lie 


mn. Mr, ——. 
“baneh the Jigs 6 edreowed and 
yas My Lord,” "His Lordship.”) 


To Colonel The Right Hon. ——. 
i ae Vice-Marshal The Right Hon. es 


To The Right Rev. The Right Hon. 
The Lord Bishop of ——, 


"Adare To The Right W 
the bench addressed as To the Most Hon. The Marquess of 


orshipful ——, 
“ Your Woukin ”) 


Business LEerrers. 


; Lordship’s obedient servant, a: 
Address: To The Right Hon. The Lord Meyor Business letters to persons of rank can ‘evar 4 
—— (London, York, Belfast, | Written in the third person, in which case they are ‘yy 
Dublin, Adelaide, Brisbane, Ho- | 20t signed, or in the first person plural. isi? 
bart, Melbourne, Sydney, Perth). | 374 person. 
og wdag ae cabingg ohn Messrs. —— present their Conipitnientel ke 
Otherwise : fp The Right Worsipful ibe Lovd SN er at, te ee “tte 
at Or Of -————. \ tht 
Wives share the title, except in the case of the tat person plural t eee 
Australian cities Begin: Your Lordshi 4, 
‘Address: To The Right Hon. The Lady End: We have the annie to be 
‘ Mayoress of ——. Your Lossehiu's 8 obedient servants, 
ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. : 
r GARTER The Most Noble Order of the Garter (1848). 
K.G. Ribbon: Garter blue, not worn in undress 
form. Motto: Honi soit qui mal y pense: Coil 
3 to him who evil thinks). 
THISTLE The Most Noble and Most Ancient Order of the 
po Poe ae Ribbon: Green, not worn in un- 
, dress uniform. Motto: fy alee 
4 (No one provokes me with impunity). 
 §aint PATRICK The Most Iustrious Order of St. Patrick (1783). 
Pes ee a . Ribbon: Sky blue, not worn in undress uniform. 
Motto: Quis separabit ? (Who shall separate ?). - 
Bata The Most Honourable Order of the Bath (1399). 
-G.C.B. (Knight Grand Cross), (Mil.& Civ). Ribbon; Crimson, Motto: Tria jun mp0 
K.C.B. (Knight Commander), (Mil. & Civ). (Three joined in one), (Remodelled 1726 and oe 
C.B. (Companion), (Mil.). 1815, and enlarged 13 times since.) 
ORDER OF The Order of Merit (1902). Ribbon: Blue and 
crimson. Ranks 


Or MERIT. 
O.M. (Mil. & Civ.) 

Srar or Inpra 
G.C.S8.1. (Knight Grand Commander). 
K.C.8.1. (Knight Commander), 
C.8.1. (Companion). 

Saint MICHAEL AND SAINT GEORGE 
G.C.M.G. (Knight Grand Cross). 
K.C.M.G. (Knight Commander). 
moi —. meal ie 


Ind 
G01 = fe enieht Grand Commander). 
(Knight Commander). 
em “ompanton) 


TS s 


Sieh 

G.B.E. (Knight or Dame Grand Cross), 
K.B.E. (Knight Commander). 
D.B.E. (Dame Commander). 
- €.B.8. (Commander). 

O.B.E. (Officer). 

M.B.E, (Member). 
ComPantIons OF HONOUR 

CH. 


Ve Sere 
}-4fo\~) 1A 
40% as 
02 
a 
“8 


poe "ey; 


wo AND ALBERT 
é . Gores OF a. 


after G.C.B. before K.0.B. 


The Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
THA Bele (Since enlarged 8 times.) 


Light blue, with white edges. Motto: Heaven's b4: 


Light our Guide. 

The Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George (1818). Ribbon: Saxon blue, with — 
scarlet centre. Motto: Auspicium melioris 
aevi (Loken of a better age). ‘ 
The Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire 
(1877). (Since enlarged 8 times.) Ribbon: Im- — 

purple. Motto: 
auspices 


perial 
(Under the of the Empress), | = 


The Royal Victorian Order (1896). 
with red and white edges. Motto; Victoria. 


The Most Excellent Order oe the British Empire 
(1917). Ribbon: Rose pink edged with pearl 
grey with vertical pearl stripe in centre (Mil. 
Div.); ‘without vertical stripe (Civ. Div. ). 
Motto; For God and the Empire. 


Rss 
a of the Companions of Honour (1917). 
Ribbon : Carmine, with gold edges. after 

G.B.E. and before K.B.E. 
The Royal Order of Victoria ay Albert (for 
saeco. (1862). _ (Since enlarged 3 times.) — 
perial Order of the Crown of India (for 


Tia dien 878). Ribbon; Light blue watered 
edged white, worn as bow on left shoulder. 


Imperatricis auspiciis 


Ribbon: Blue, — 


.] eg) a a ee 
¢ id ? 
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_ PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
a PR , 


_ PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


terms are for four years, and only President F. D. Roosevelt has served more than two terms. _ 


a oe 


George Washington . . . . 1780'| General’ Grant’ "ST -” .. os aka 
Gearee Washington . . . . . . +. 41793] Rutherford Birchard Hayes Pe Sn Voy 5! 
John Adams . . . . . . . «. . 1797] Gen. J. Abram Garfield (died Sept. 19,1881) 1881 

_ Thomas Jefferson . . . . . - +. 41801] Gen. Chester A. Arthur (elected from Vice- 
Thomas Jefferson. . . 1805 President) ~~ S08 Pork FT, eB 
_ James Madison . . .. 1809 | Grover Cleveland. = . . .. « 9) G\) 3885 
James Madison . ... 1813 | General Benjamin Harrison. . . . . 1889 
_ James Monroe. . .. . . 1817 |‘Grover Cleveland’. (5. Sse eee ee 
"Pidames Monroe's .ar vic se 1821 | 'W. McKinley .. 2 JY 2 9t See Seas 
_ John Quincey Adams . ... 1825 | W. McKinley (assassinated same year) - 1901 
Andrew Jackson . Zabe 1829 | Theodore Roosevelt (elected from Vice-Pres.) 1901 
_ Andrew Jackson . cae 1833 | Theodore Roosevelt . =. aw Sa a 
Puan Vas, Buren oes, CIBST NeWiltiem Tarh . 5p ee ae 
__ General Wm. Henry Harrison (died April 4} 1841 | Dr. Woodrow Wilson. , | . | | | 4918 
_ John Tyler (elected from Vice-President) . 1841 | Dr. Woodrow Wilson. | . . | - 1917 
James Knox Polk . . . . . . . 1845] Warren G. Harding (died Aug. 2, 1928) . 1921 
General Zachary Taylor (died July 9, 1850) 1849 | Calvin Coolidge (elected from Vice-Pres.) . 1923 
_ Millard Yillmore (elected from Vice-Pres.). 1850| Herbert Hoover... . . . . . 41929 
_ General Franklin Pierce... . . . . 1853] Franklin Delano Roosevelt . | - as ee 

James Buchanan. . . . . . . . 1857] Franklin Delano Roosevelt . | | | | 41937 
Abraham Lincoln. . . . . . . . 1861 in Delano Roosevelt. . . . . 1941 
Abraham Lincoln (assassinated April 14 Franklin Delano Roosevelt . . . . . 1945 

_ ,Sameyear). . . . . . . _. . 1865| Harry Shippe Truman (elected from Vice- 
_ Andrew Johnson (elected from Vice-Pres.) 1865 President) 2. ~ 2.7%. a ee 
_ GeneralGrant . . . . . . . . 1869! Harry Shippe Truman . . . . . . 1949 


THE BRITISH COINAGE 


The Standard Coinage of Great Britain consists of 
the following pieces, some of which are issued 
for special purposes (not for currency) :— 


weight at which a sovereign is allowed to remain 
current unchallenged is 122} grains; that of 
half-a-sovereign 614 grains. Any to 


21°81818 Empire is an alloy of copper 95} parts, tin 3 


—____—_—— whom it is tendered may break, cut, or deface 
N £ Coi Standard any gold coin below the least current weight, but 
ame of Coin. Weight. light gold coin which has not been illegally dealt _ 
rT with is received by the Bank of England on 
Gola: Grains. behalf of the Mint at its full face value. 
Five Pound Piece. .+.° . 61637239 Standard Silver. The first change in the silve: 
Two Pound Piece. . . . | 246:54895 standard since the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
SOMERSET ec. sa eh) LESTER? was made in 1920, when the degree of fineness 
Half Sovereign. . . . .! 61-63723 was reduced to 500 parts in a thousand as 
Silver : I against 925. 1946 marked the end of the silver 
ROPOW IMEC at oy. Jt Pot ae 436°36363 coinage. For economy reasons the silver coins 
Double Florin. . 2... 349:09090 are to be withdrawn from circulation and 
Balt-Crown:) Ga, - 5 8 21818181 gradually replaced by ones made of cupro-nickel, 
Plorin.-.. Age ee Pes cas 17454545 composed of 75% copper and 25% nickel. 
Buin: mre. cel. 87-27272 Maundy Money will, however, be raised to the 
SLepende gatene 47. ho ve 4363636 original silver standard of 925 parts per 1000. 
Groat . . ok Cae 29-09090 Bronze as employed in minting in the British 
Twopenny Piece . . . . 14:54545 parts, and zinc 1} parts, 
ODE Sear ae ee 3 727272 No person is permitted to coin any token to pass 
Bronze : for, or as representing, any British piece of 
Threepenny Piece (twelve- money under a penalty of £20. 

Med). Pre ee eee 10500000 The twelve-sided threepenny piece is composed 
emir POU ea AL 14683333 of copper 79%, zinc 20% and nickel 1%, 
Balfpennys; . aes ee: 87-50000 Bank of England Notes are issued for sums of 10s., 
BKUREG sah Sted oles 43°75000 £1, £5 (higher denominations have been with. 


drawn from circulation). The tender of Bank 
of England Notes is legal in England and Wales 
for every purpose; dbut no one can be compelled 
by law togive change. Gold, if above the mini- 
mum ed current weight, is a legal tender 
to any amount, Silver is not a legal tender for 
sums over £2, nor bronze, including farthings. 
for beyond a shilling, and the new nickel-brass 
threepences up to two shillings. 

Treasury Notes of the value of 10s. and £1 issued 
during the War of 1914-18 were withdrawn 
November 1928. 


Standard Gold Coinage in Britain consists of 
eleven-twelfths of fine metal and one-twelfth of 
alloy: fineness, 916-66. Twenty troy pounds 
of standard gold are coined into 934 sovereigns 
and one half-sovereign; one troy ounce is, 
therefore, worth £3 17s. 104d., and one ounce 
of pure gold is nominally worth £4 4s. 114d, 
Karly in 1922 the actual price of gold consider- 
ably exceeded this figure. During 1921 it rose 
to £5 15s. 1id., and on the 10th June, 1945 


it soared to £8 12s. 3d. per ounce. The minimum 


BANK-RATE CHANGES 


August 8 


5% | 1980 February 6 . 42% |1982 Marchi7 . , 34% 

1925 ofan Bian. ae 43% March 6 A 4% April 21 a fa 4% 

Rote a 1 a 4% ae) 33% May12om wns enon 

es ecem er 5 go May... 3% June SO ae 2% 

2 . er 21 . 44% 1931 rey es 23% 1939 August24 . . 4% 

192 te etd 14 5b % July 23 . - 84% September 28 , 3% 

Ocioper el “be. Be itedber si as he | 1051 Ronnies re 

; A hy eas hy ovember F 23% 

November 21 . . 54% |1932 February18 | | 5% Ss 
December12 . . 5% Marchi0 . . , 4% 
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LETTERS. 
_ The prepaid of postage is as — 
Not exceeding 2 oz. in weight . . =, See: 
For every additional 2 oz. or fraction of 20z. id. 
A if posted unpaid, except under the 
Business Reply Service, is charged on delivery 
with double ; pos! 


3d. $a. 7d. 1s. 

: id. | 4d. 8d. 2s. 6d. 
lid. 6d. 9d. 53 
2d. 6d. 10d. 10s. 

24d. lid. £1 Os. Od. 


Books of Postage Stamps.—Books are issued at 
5s. containing eighteen 2¢d. and six each of 2d. 
and 6d., containing six each 


POST-CARDS. 


The prepaid rate of postage on every post-card 
is 2d., and on every reply post-card, 


bossed 

, Registered Letter Envelopes, Letter- 
cards, Forces Letters, and Air Letter Forms are 
also issued by the Postmaster-General for sale to 


the public. 
PRINTED PAPERS. 


The prepaid rate is :— 
Not exceeding 40z.inweight . . ._. Iii. 
and then at the rate of id. for every subsequent 
2 oz. or fraction of 2 oz. up to 2 1b. The rate for 


1 Ib. will be a3.- and for 2 Ib. 84d. 
Christmas, New Year, Easter, birthday, picture, 

greeting, and visiting cards with date of sending 
-and names and addresses of sender and addressee, 

together with ‘“‘ Good wishes,” “* Congratulations,” 

“ Thanks,” or other form of courtesy expressed in 

five bans go as Printed Matter, 14d. anywhere 

inlan 


SAMPLES. 
Bonafide Trade sammples—Min. charge for 4 oz. 
14d., 6 oZ. 2d., and 8 oz. (limit) 24d. 
NEWSPAPERS. 


The prepaid rate of postage on copies of pub- 
lications registered for transmission at the Inland 
Newspaper Rate, including any Supplements 
thereto, is 13d. for every copy not exceeding 4 oz. 
in weight, with a further charge of one halfpenny 
for every additional 4 oz. or fraction of 4 oz. up to 


2 Ib. (limit). 
2 Ib. ( ) P 
Rates and Weight. 


The rates of postage on parcels are as follows :— | 


3 Ibs 11u. 6 to 7 Ibs. 1s. 6d. 
ze 4 _ 8.’ 1d. Pee te ie. 
Seg oe een ake 8.15. 1s. 84. 


oad ae je: GRA! 8 
_ No parcel may exceed 15 Ib. in weight. 
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POSTAL INFORMATION iy 


INLAND POST. 


5 tis 


GENERAL COMPENDIL 


; Size. ‘ 
The size allowed for an Inland Parcel is:— 
Greatest length ... . . . . 3ft. 6 ins. 
Greatest length and girth combined 6 ft. 0 ins. 
RE-DIRECTION. 

All postal packets may be re-directed to the 
same addressee at another address, either by an 
officer of the Post Office, or at the original address, 
not later than the day after delivery under the 
following rules :— f 

Letters, Post-cards, Printed Papers and News- 
by post without 


Parcels 
postage at the prepaid rate for each re-direction. 


POSTE RESTANTE. 


Postal packets of any kind to be called for may, 
as a rule, be addressed to any post office except a 
town sub-office. The words “ to be called for” 
or “ Poste Restante ” should appear in the address. 

The Poste Restante is intended solely for the 
convenience of travellers, and it may not be 
in the same town for more than three months. ~ 


REGISTRATION AND COMPENSATION. 
Any letter, parcel, or other postal packet may be 
The minimum fee for registration is 4d. 

istered Letter 


Envelopes for Foreign as welt 
as Inland Letters, bearing an embossed stamp on 


the flap for the registration fee and postage, are 


soid in four 


Instructions for Registering. 
Anything intended for registration must be 
to an officer of the Post Office, and a 
certificate of posting, bearing an acknowledgment 
that the fee for registration and compensation has 
been paid, must be obtained. Nothing intended 
=. registration should be dropped into a letter 


The fees payable over and above the postage, 
and the respective limits of compensation, are as 


follows :— 


Limit of 
Compen- 
sation. 


* These fees include the ordinary registration 
fee of 4d. The highest amount of compensation 


obtainable for any one packet is £400. --= 


Unregistered Parcels. 

The maximum limit of compensation is £3, 
except for a parcel sent to or received from the 
Trish Republic, when the limit is £2. 

No compensation is, however, paid in respect of 
jewellery (gold, silver, precious stones, etc.) sent 
in an unregistered parcel. 

In order to substantiate a claim for compensa- 
tion in respect of the loss of a parcel in the post 
certificate of posting sh 
sender when the parcel is posted. 


INLAND MONEY ORDERS. 


A money order may be obtained for any sum 
which does not exceed £50 (for payment in the 
Trish Republic, £40) and does not contain a frac- 
tion ofaid. A form is supplied at all money order 


offices. The full name, title, or designation of the. 


— 
ould be obtained by the 


a 
The rates 
, ce money orders are :— 


Sy 
oe 


re 


> 


i 


Cea Sor 


- 7 F. 


Has 


= oT ge me. 


4 
7 


nh) 


- Office for the delivery of telegrams. 


eee CAR 
_ sent with the order, 13d. per word. 
_ mentary fee of 3d. for each order. 


= 


13 recommended to fill in (also in ink), the name 


RS CYCLOPAED 


and of the remitter should be entered on the 
The purchaser should state on the form 


Rates of Poundage. 
of poundage on ordinary inland 


_ For sums not exceeding £10 
£20... 


8d. 
above £10 and not exceeding 10d. 


” 


Tras a” he RT re £30... 13. 
” » £30 ,, ” £40 13, 2d. 
ys, a0 ” £50 1s. 4d. 


_ INLAND TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDERS. 

_ Money may be transmitted by telegraph money 
order from any money order office in the United 
Kingdom or the Irish Republic, which is also a 
despatching office for telegrams, and may be made 
payable at any money order office which is also an 
The charges 
for a telegraph money order are: (1) Poundage at 
the ordinary rates for inland money orders. 
(2) The fixed charge for the official part of the 
‘telegram of advice, 1s. 10d. (the Irish Republic, 
(3) The charge for any private message 
(4) A supple- 


POSTAL ORDERS. 


A postal order can be obtained for 6d. and for 
varying amounts up to £1 and also for £1 1s. Od. 
Intermediate amounts may be made up by affix- 
ing British postage stamps not exceeding two in 
number as follows: (1) up to the value of 5d. to 
orders of denominations up to and including 
4s. 6d., (2) up to the value of 11d. to orders of 
denominations above 4s. 6d. The orders may be 
‘cashed at any office which the sender, or, in 
default of the sender, the payee, selects. 

British postal orders are issued and paid in 
most British Possessions and Protectorates and 
certain other places abroad. 

_ The following are the amounts for which postal 

orders are issued, together with the poundage 
payable in the United Kingdom in respect of 
each order :— 


$a. d.\sa.d, d. ad a. ae ‘Gs 
OLB coke On. BE 9.0... 2 16.0.2 
2 Ole 4.16. wht} 10.0 . 2 170, 2 
BeGr, ao No te FLO, 2 1g0.2 
2 Oe 60S ize. 2 19°0. 3 
BOee ie |? Oe 130.2 20.0. 2 
idee tee is Se 140.2 210. ..2 
Sowers |er0., 2 1) 15 0.. °o 
Period during which Orders are Payable. 


Postal orders are valid for a period of six 
months from the last day of the month of issue. 
After the expiration of that period the order 
should be sent to the local Head Postmaster or, 
in London, to the Adcountant General’s Depart- 
ment, GPO Postal Order Branch, Chapel Place, 
W.1. If, after the necessary inquiry, payment 
is authorised, a commission equal to the original 
poundage will be charged. 


Filling in of Order. 
The purchaser of a postal order must, before 
parting with it, fill in (in ink) the name of the 
person to whom the amount is to be paid, and 


of the Office of Payment as a precaution in case 
the order should be lost or stolen. 


Counterfoils. 


Every person to whom a postal order is issued 
should tear off and retain the counterfoil. Its 
production will facilitate inquiry if the order 
should be lost. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Certificates of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 
units, can be obtained at most Post Offices. 
Limit of holding 500 Unit Certificates, 

The purchase price of a single Certificate of the 
current (ninth) issue is 16s. 0d. The purchase 
price is repayable at any time on application 
together with any interest which has accrued. A 
single Certificate becomes worth 20s. 3d. at the | 
end of 10 years. ty i 


Biba yee 


ea 


_ whether he wishes the order to be crossed like a} ¢y, 
pipers, or he may cross the order himself. 


sa’ 
a will be held in safety by the Government, — 


earn interest, and, when required, may be 
drawn out again through the local Post Office 
wherever the owner may be. Only £3 may be 
withdrawn on demand and not more than one 
withdrawal on demand may be made from an 
account in a day. ALY. 

Any person over the age of seven may become 

a depositor in the Savings Bank, 
may also be opened— i 
(a) On behalf and in the names of children under 

7 yearsofage. (Money so deposited is not 

withdrawable until the children attain 


the age of 7 years, and is then payable to — 


their 
already — 
in his” 


their signatures only.) \ 

(6) By two or more persons jointly on 
own be Any person who has 
an account or accounts 


and accounts ~ 


sole name may also become a party to 


joint accounts. 
Opening an Account. 


An account may be opened with 5s. or more at _ 


any Savings Bank Post Office. The depositor 
fills up a simple form, and furnishes a specimen 
signature. The form may be signed at home and 


presented on the depositor’s behalf. Sums less — 


than 5s. may be accumulated by stamps and an 
account opened as soon as that amount is reached. 


The Bank Book. 
A Bank book is supplied when a Savings Ac- 
count is opened. This 
deposits or withdrawals at any Post Office Savings 
Bank in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. With- 
drawals may also be made in Hire. The depositor 
is asked to see that each entry is correct, to take 
great care of the book and, normally, to forward 
it to the Chief Office once each year to be com- 
pared re she pecker pecettege to have the 
interest, for previous calendar year rted. 
The date of examination is shown on the book. _ 


Stamp Savings Book. 


; Inland Telephone Services, 

The Post Office controls the telephone system 
of ae ngs of Grew ergs Northern Treland 
an e Isle exce e loc: tems in 
the Channel Tslands and tes city of tal 


minimum charge 
for a specified person by name 


numbers. 
TELEGRAMS. 


1s. 6d. for 12 words including address, and 14d. 
for each additional word (five figures count as one 
word). Irish Republic, 1s. 6d. for 12 words, and 
1d. for each additional word. 


The Post Office issue Government annuities at 
prices varying according to the price of Consols. 


‘ 


book may be used to make _ 


es Fes re Si 

~~ OVERSE 

eee et vaiees Sa ee eet 

to territories under 
poy gy eg ee 

: SORE i. aie ethene Se Pores seh 


POST-CARDS. 


4 ‘The prepaid rates of postage to all parts of the 
_ world inclu the British Commonwealth is 2d. 
- for a single and 4d. for a reply-paid card. 


> 


PRINTED PAPERS AND COMMERCIAL 
PAPERS. 


rate of postage 


perth tenho is 13d. for first 2 oz. (exception- 
periodicals, . pamphlets, 
sheets of music may be sent. at a reduced 


on Printed Papers | 


3H COMMONWEALTH AND FOREIGN. 


_ It is impossible to give here full particul 
postage, ‘ht restrictions, ete., one parcels 
) Foreign tries, as these vary acco! 


distance. etc. ‘ 
Foreign parcels are subject to Customs Regu! 
tions and special forms (obtainable at the Post 
Office) must be filled up giving particulars of 
contents, value, etc. They cannot be registered, 
but may be insured. The Post Office Guide 
should be consulted for further details. a 
The prepaid rate of postage is 13d, for 2 oz. and 
td. for each additional 2 oz. Limit of weight is 
5 Ib. for the British Commonwealth, territories 
under British Trusteeship, British Post Offices at __ 
Tangier and Persian Gulf Ports, Burma, Israel, 
Jordan and Palestine and 1 Ib. for foreign countries 
generally (incl. Egypt). 

Any postal packet may be registered for a fee _ 
of 42., except a magazine post packet for Canada 
or Newfoundland, cel, ‘ate * 


maps and 
_ rate: over 2 Oz., 1d. ; forevery additional 2 oz., and a par 
fa3., “Ou, Commercial Papers 44. for first TELEGRAMS te 
& both oz. ‘ y f 
limit of weight on Printed i 6h ib. A| Chatges to Buropean countries with a few 
single printed volume for any tion abroad | exceptions, are from 3d. to 6d. per word. Austra- 
may weigh as much as 11 Ib. of weight | lia 1. 0d., Canada 8d., China 1s. 11d., Japan 2s. 1d., 
may eemnercial Papers 1s 5 Ib. for the British | E¢ypt 8d, to 11d., India and Pakistan 1s.0d..New 
- Commonwealth, territories under British Zealand is. 0d., South Africa, 1s. 0d., U.S.A, 8d. 
ship, British Post Offices at Tangier and to Alaska, which is 1s. 2d. Fiegt 
Gulf . Burma and Jordan and 4 Ib, for foreign c rates — 
countries generally (incl, Egypt). Post Office Guide. — 
PARCELS. : 
2 Ib. | 3 Ib. | 7 Yb. | 11 Ib. | 22 Ib 
s. d.|s. d.| 8. d.} 8. d. 8 
: Pe 
_ Australia (not over 1 Ib., 18. 9d.; each additional 
- “Yb. or fraction thereof, 10d.—limit 11 1b.) gt esiat., a th 1) gps 
| Ganada.....-}4 344 B15,..61.7 8]10 6 and so on, 2d. additional for each £1 or fraction of = 
Ceylon (3 0'3 Of5 3) 8 3/12 0 | £1 uP to the maximum amount of an order. 
{ 8 lg ols ola 91 7 3]11 0 Above £39 but not exceeding £40... 10 9 ~ 
ears oe 13. 913 9l6 6| 9 9115 6 certificate of issue (for retentionasareceipt) __ 
UNE ilgdi 's 313 3/4 9! 7 3/10 9 is handed to the purchaser of a money order pay- 
New Zealand : able abroad. Payment is effected by means ofa 
. Viasea direct|3 9/3 9/6 3/10 o}]16 3 | money order issued in country of payment. (For 
j Via Australia|4 0/4 0/6 9110 6/17 0 conditions affecting the various countries see Post — 
| Pakistan. [sé 914 9/7 6/10 (ol16 9 [OMe Gusde,) 
 ~+ULS.A. (except AIR MAIL SERVICES. 
) _ Alaska) . 33/3 3/6 6! 9 9117 O| yuu particulars of air mail services and of the 
_ Union of South Africa (10d. per Ib. or fraction | appropriate air postage rates are given in the 
thereof—limit 11 Ib.) Air Mail leaflet. This leaflet may be obtained at — 
- - 2 Ib. | 5 tb. | 8 Ib. | 11 Th. |(limit) any post office, or a standing order may be placed 
sen mepatne [FSIS SLE SL 5] [ee ibelis Bet by bt ee ofan 
2 rec cgmmndl batted sat ballind We 9| as and when published. . 
- GENERAL SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL POST} 7s 
a OFFICE CHARGES : 
: INLAND. : 
¥ 244. jaceoch additions! = 
t excecding 2 0%. .-csesecerrerssseserecrerreeess 240.) 1g. 6d, for first 12 words, and 14d. eac ditiona 
: Boe every additional 2 oz. dh capt ads dete ctlhicentas 4s 4d. ; 
Post-cards. MONEY ORDERS: ORDINARY. mint 
= eusccorecccavescsnncccsscnsssoscosuveseinente 2d. For sums not over £10, £20, £30, £40, £50, the ar 
Reply paid ..-.--s-veeeeserereeneresersernnnenen ence: 4d. | charge is 8d., 10d., 18., 18. 2d., 1s. 4d, respectively. 
Be areca asemtear ifr cst, bias. es ls 4d. MONEY ORDERS; TELEGRAPHIC. ) 
‘For every additional 2 oz. up to 2 Ib,....-..++ 3d.|  Poundage at the same rate as for Ordinary . 
et Newspapers. Inland Money Orders, plus supplementary fee of 
2s (Registered at the G.P.O.) 2d. and cost of official Telegram of Advice. 
j ceeding 4 02. (DET CODY)  o-.--r+ree+* eve 14d. ‘ouggyee =" 
4 por ewery additional 4 oz. up to 2 Ib. -.....--- ‘4d. | POSTAL ORDERS. 4 
: Amount of Order -|Poundage. 
ad. i 
} 14a. ant 


sO o) a=. ai es ae ro beeen © eee 
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COMMONWEALTH POSTAGE. z ag Money Orders. ie 
Letters 24d. per first oz. and 1d. for each addi- _ For sums :— ee 3 
onal os. FOREIGN LETTERS. Not aya A 4 ees i , : 
‘To members of H.M. Forces and Ships abroad as rs) eet ze 2B da. code 4 
24d. per first oz, and 1d. for each additional oz. Set ao “s Bhs ate 
To all other places, 4d. for first oz. and 24d. for rate yi 4 ve Sia 20 
each additional oz. 


Printed Papers, Commercial Papers, and Samples. | and so on, 3d. additional for each £1 or fraction of 
Printed Tapers a Fr Bm. OL #4) Byery addi; £1 up to the maximum amount of an order. 

. OZ. . on: 
Suite’ ss ae Pa me De ae ot Above £39 but not exceeding £40... 10 9 


LAW OF INTESTACY 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 


By the operation of the Administration of Estates Act, 1925, which came into effect on January 1, 
1926, the law Of dove hs ben pa pd ena . bin cab Intestacy. The attempt has been 
made to ensure the same rules of law for real and personal property. 

The Statutes of Distribution which have been in force since 1670 and the Inheritance Act of 1833 
have been repealed with numerous other kindred Acts of long standing. The general effect of the new 
statute is to equalise the position of the husband and wife and also the parents and grandparents. 
The mother is now given a prior claim over the brothers and sisters of the deceased, as also children 
of “ whole blood ’’ over those of “‘ half blood.” All relations more remote than first. cousins and 
their children do not now share in the property. Sec. 45 of this Act abolishes with regard to both real 
estate and personal inheritance, (1) all existing rulesand canons of descent, including the custom of gavel- 
kind, borough English, (2) tenancy by the curtesy and other estate and interest of a husband in real 
estate, (3) dower and free bench and other estate and interest of a wife (subject to certain exceptions), 
(4) ti a i the Crown or the Duchy of Lancaster or the Duke of Cornwall or to a mesne lord for 
want of heirs, 4 

Sec. 46 deals with “the residuary estate of an intestate” which may be defined as that which 


remains after all debts and legacies have been paid. This is now to be distributed or held in trust 


as follows :— - 


If Intestate leaves Distribution of the Estate 
Husband or wife (with or without 
issue) . . . . « « . . Surviving wife or husband takes personal chattels, such as 


domestic animals, motors, etc., but not chattels used for 

Boos purposes, nor money or securities for money. ([Sec. © 
The residuary estate stands charged [Sec. 46(1)i] with par- 

ment of £1,000 free of death duties and costs to the surviving 
wife or husband with interest at 5 per cent. from date of death 
until paid. Subject to this charge the whole estate is held on 
trust for the surviving wife or husband if the intestate leaves 
no issue. If there be issue then one half of this is held on trust 
for the wife or husband during life and afterwards on the 
statutory trusts for the issue of the intestate. As to the other 
half on the statutory trusts for the issue of the intestate. If 
these trusts fail then on trust for the surviving wife or husband 


during life. 
Issue but no surviving wife or hus- 
band . . . . . . . . Heldinstatutory trust for the benefit of the issue. (Sec. 46(1)li] 
No issue but both parents . . . Held in trust for father and mother in equal shares absolutely 
subject to interest of surviving wife or husband, [Sec. 46(1)iii.] 
No issue but one parent . . . Held in trust for surviving parent absolutely subject to interest 
of surviving wife or husband. [Sec. 46(1)iv.] 
No issue or parent . . . . . Held in trust for the following persons living at the death of the — 
. intestate in order named : (1) brothers and sisters of the whole 


blood; (2) brothers and sisters of the half blood; (3) grand- 
parents in equal shares (not on statutory trust); (4) uncles and 
aunts being whole blood of a parent of intestate; (5) uncles 
and aunts being half blood of a parent of intestate; (6) sur- 
viving wife or husband absolutely. [Sec. 46(1)v.] 

No surviving wife or husband or The Crown or Duchy of Lancaster or Duke of Cornwall as bona 
telations within degree men- vacantia in lieu of any right to escheat. Wither of the above 
tioned above. may provide for dependants whether kindred or not for whom 

the intestate might reasonably have been expected to make 
provision. [Sec. 46(1)vi.] 


, Any money paid by way of advancement, to start in life or on the marriage of the child of the 
intestate will (unless there is a contrary intention expressed) be taken as paid out of the share the 
child would have taken if living at the death of the intestate. [Sec. 47(1)iii.] 

The personal representatives may allow any infant contingently interested to have the use and _ 
enjoyment of any personal chattels subject to reasonable conditions and without being liable to account 
me Cy tance loss, i.¢. loss arising to a person from the culpable act or omission of another. [Sec. 


If the trusts in favour of the issue of the intestate fail by reason of no child or other iss g 
an absolutely vested interest then the residuary estate and the income, etc., shall os ca if the eet peed 
ted oo Pee eas iors Eving at Ge Canes is = intestate. [Sec, 47(2).] palin 
5 1 c or issue at the death of an: . ; 
fiite atthe deste aes conn ng y person include a child or issue en ventre sa 


veaule estate of the Intestate after payment of the sum of £500, 
MOVEABLE ESTATE 


: and grandchildren . . . 

Widow and his children by previous 

marriage 

Widow and her children by ist and 
ious marriages . 


or sisters and issue 
Seteneed tovtieen ond sisters : 


Sere 


sike ana uncles and a nd aunts = 
aed and cousins of full-blood * 
_ Grandfathers and uncles and aunts . 


3 iy eats 
‘Husband and children : : ‘ 
Gui ee shee . 
Children and issue of deceased 


2 Oe a i ee ie a 


4 _ Children by two or more marriages . 
; By the Legitimacy Act, 


jeriamats 


if the mother of an illegitimate child (such child not being a legitimated 
Bae cttinas bod intestate after 1st January, 
fe opiid (or if dead, his issue) 

after ist January, 1927, 
pany interest she would have had if the child had been born legitimate. 


The Law of Succession in Scotland is very complicated but heritable 
ae chen in ek ay a writs other than to “ heirs and successors” 


st at 4 
This charge is borne SpebcrLonneely between ae 


to her rights of “ terce,” i.e. the life rent of Gnevth 
i.e. one- of the moveables after payment of | 


Geert tt rae eer — 

to widow to next-of. eceased, 

A EL OME AI A 
ne- Ww. ‘0- to children equally. 

One-third widow. third children equally, and remaining 
one-third between the children and issue of oe gaged 
pee oe ia 3 oe peaerd rsa (= Bs he head) 

issue sae gre = inheriting areas @ paren’ deceased). 
Half to widow and half to grandchildren equally. é 


One-third to widow. Two-thirds to children equally. 


One-third to widow. Two-thirds to deceased's children. 
Whole to children. 


> 


t-test 
Half to children. Half to children per capita and issue per 4 
‘to all. : 
Equally to all. 
Whole to father or mother. 
Whole to father, 


Half to father. Stalk 66 tecitieniand saben dian’ 
One-half to mother. One-half to brothers and sisters onli 


Half to father. Half to brothers and sisters ver capita ahd i 
issue per stirpes. 


One-half to mother. One-half to brothers and sisters, per 
stirpes. 


ee ce anne ene nephews and nieces per stirpes. Bs 
Equally. 


Whole to brothers and sisters of full-blood. 
Whole to brothers and sisters. 


Half to brothers and sisters. Half to uncles and aunts, 
Whole to father. 

Whole to father. 

Whole to pcg i 

Whole to mother. 

Whole to uncles and aunts. 


Half to husband. Half to next-of-kin of the wife. 
One-third to husband, rest to children. 
Whole to children. 


oan to a a other half to children per capita and issue 
Equally to all. a 
1927, and does not have any legitimate issue surviving her, the 


is entitled to take such interest in the estate as if he had been _ 
an illegitimate child died intestate, the mother is entitled to 


HERITAGE 
property in the absence of any 
may be said to descend in the 


rt “@) FY et (12) Eldest brother. vm 
(2) Grandson by eldest son. (18) cee sister. Pata ty 
(3) Granddaughter by eldest son. Younger sister. f 

__ (4) Younger son. (14) Half-brother. 

(5) Grandson by younger son. (15) Half-sister. ; ; 

(6) Granddaughter by younger son, (16) Father. : 

- (7) Daughter. (17) Father’s younger brother. r 

+ {Grandson by elder daughter. (18) Father's elder brother. % 

_ _ (8\Granddaughter by younger daughter. (19) Father's sister. 

. (9) Younger grandson by elder daughter. (20) Father’s half-brother. 

a Father’s half-sister a 


; (10) Younger brother, 
4 | Elder brother. 


(61st Bd) 


ls (21) Paternal grandfather. 


abe A wife if left only and no blood relations, one-third goes to the wife for life and the rest to the Crown: 
as ultimus haeres, i 


ead a 


’ 


- —— 
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a Woe ak 
On Intestacy succession to heritage proceeds by descent and does not ascend to the mother and herr 
relations. A mother’s estate after vesting in a son or daughter never returns to the maternal line. . 


* 


WILL FORM 


A will should be written in ink and very legibly, or typewritten, and signed at the end by the testatorr 
in the presence of two witnesses who must both be present when the testator signs his name and they” 
must both sign their names in each other’s presence and in that of the testator. If the will is written: 
on more than one single sheet, each sheet should be signed by the testator and the witnesses. 

; ~ Remon Bn 21 years of age other than a soldier or sailor actually on military service cannott 
egally make a will. 


FORMAL PARTS OF A WILL 


This is the last will and testament of me 

Bere put. full. g- §. wswnesene ios uonnasinns nc uavia exane-Wemenesss4se5s of 
Mame and address, —«—seencaverecesnweree > -in 
the County of. 5 

- I revoke all forme® wills and codicils. 
Here put full (PE ADPORAES, 3s sense. asaceavnns<ssarsscots amen 
MDAC ATL BAe Be Yada w bh one gune gn su cumdedvangoc thes s<egnebesmnkewoe 


(Then follows all bequests and instructions.) 
IN WITNESS whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand this............ day of.. ae 

One thousand nine hundred and.. 


! 
Signed by the Testator as and for his (her) last will 
in the presence of us both present at the same time 
who in his (her) presence and in that of each other (Testator’s Signature.) 
have hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses. 


(Witnesses’ names and addresses.) 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEME 


On July 5, 1948 the new and comprehensive system of social security came into full operation. 
In : ep Setoust Insurance Act, 1946, and National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, play 
major roles, 

The National Insurance Scheme, which on that date replaced the previous Unemployment 
Insurance, National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions Schemes and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, is a social service which provides, in return for a compulsory weekly contribution, 
cash benefits during sickness, injury and unemployment as well as payments at childbirth and death 
and pensions for widowhood, industrial disablement or on retirement from regular work, 

In general, practically everyone in Great Britain over school leaving age and under-pension age, is 
insurable under the scheme, and falls into one of the three following classes. 


Class 1, Employed persons, i.¢., those men and women who work for an employer under contract 
of service or apprenticeship, ‘The great majority who work for wages or salary are in this Class. 


Class 2. Self-employed persons, i.e., people who are in business on their own account and others 
who are gainfully occupied but do not work under a contract of service, 


Class 8. Non-employed persons, i.e., everyone not in Class 1 or 2, 


bute, but subject to certain conditio r 
MARRIED WOMEN. contribute if they wish. ne anes 


pike National Insurance scheme, with the help CONTRIBUTIONS, 
of Family owances, provides cover for a The main weekl tes of 
man’s wife and family as well as for himself, and | include a payment Yowarda the cost of the National 
married women will never be required to contri- | Health Service, are as follows :— 
Main rates of weekly contributions from 1st October, 1951. 


Class 1.—Employed persons (including contributions for Industrial Injuries Insurance). 


MEN. WOMEN. 
ES eS ee ee 
Paid by |_ Paid by Paid 
Age. Employee. | Employer. Total. Age. Bistro: Pel Total. 
18 and over. | 6s, 1d. 4s, 4d. 9s. 5d. 18 and over, eee age Ba. al 
Under 18. Qs, 11kd. | 28.634. | 5s. 6d. |! Under 18 Ss bat dh eee Oa. is Ba. 


Class 2.—Self-employed persons, 


‘ MEN. MEN : 
18 and over 5 F; “ i > , 68. 6a. | 18 and over. ; hs ay e s be bd 
Under 18 “Me toe a eee Od SC under ie ity a del ee Soe Beta gee 
Class 3,—Non-employed persons, ,- 
{ MEN. ; WOMEN. 
Sn and.over edness: W120) bei ee) bak Odss : 
ete 2 7 ; ' : Pry eek | 18 and over k : : 5 « 48, Od. 


Under 18 DR aa te eee 


« eg : 4h ae 


_supplements 
National Insurance 
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These contributions, which the Exchequer 
from general taxation, are paid by 
stamps, bought from a Post 
Office, on a single contribution card. It is the 
employer's responsi in the first instance to 
see that the Class 1 contributions are paid, but he 
can deduct the employee's share from his or her 
wages. The self-employed and non-employed 
must stamp their own cards. 
Contributions need not be paid while benefit for 
t, sickness or , or widowhood 
eyes i tir alf-amiored 
-emp or non-employed 
class with total incomes of less than £104 3 year 
may claim exemption from the scheme. 


THE BENEFITS. 

Class 1 (employed persons) can qualify for all 
benefits, 

Class 2 (self-employed persons) can qualify for 
all benefits except unemployment benefit and the 
Industrial Injuries Benetits, 

Class 3 (non-employed persons) can qualify for 

except unemployment, sickness, maternity 
allowance, and the Industrial Iniuries benefits 

The increases in benefits for children mentioned 
below (but not the Guardian's Allowances) are in 
addition to the ordinary Family Allowances paid 
under the Family Allowances Act without regard 
to insurance for all children except the first below 
the age limit ina family. A child is below the age 
limit while under school leaving age, or if receiving 
full-time instruction at a school, or engaged as an 


* apprentice up to (but not including) the 1st August 


following the 16th birthday. 


I. UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT. 

In order to qualify for unemployment benefit 
26 Class 1 contributions must have been paid at 
any time and not less than 50 paid or credited 
during the preceding contribution year. 

The standard rate for a man or single woman 
over 18 years of age or a person under 18 with 
dependants is 26s. a week with an increase of 16s. 
for an adult dependent and 10s. for the first or only 
dependent child and 2s, 6d. for each additional 
child. It is normally payable for 180 working 
days, i.e., 7 months, but may be continued up to 
a year if the insured person has a good contribution 
record and has not drawn much benefit in recent 
years. When these rights have been exhausted 
application can be made to a local tribunal which 
will take local industrial conditions into account, 
but not enquire into a person’s means, and recom- 
mend whether any extended benefit should be 
paid. This extended benefit is paid out of the 
eal and not from the National Insurance 

nd. 


I. SICKNESS BENEFIT. 

To qualify 4 man or woman must have paid 26 
Class 1 or Class 2 contributions since entering 
insurance and must have 50 paid or credited in 
the preceding contribution year. The standard 
rate is 26s. a week fora man or le woman over 
18 years of age, with an increase of 16s. for an 
adult dependent and 10s. for the first or only de- 
pendent child and 2s. 6d for each additional child. 

Sickness benefit can be drawn indefinitely, ouce 
156 Class 1 or Class 2 contributions have been 
paid, but until then there is a limit of 312 days 


(one year). . 


Ill. MATERNITY BENEFITS. 

1. Maternity Grant. On the birth of a child, 
the mother will receive a maternity grant of £4 
either on her own insurance or her husband’s, but 
not on both. Double benefit, £8 is paid for twins. 
Either the mother or her husband must have paid 
26 contributions and must have at least 26 
contributions paid or credited during the previous 
contribution year. 

2. Maternity Allowance. This allowance of 36s. 
a week for employed and self-employed women 
who give up their paid work is normally payable 
from the 6 weeks before the expected continement 
for a period of 13 weeks. Itis paid in addition to 


To qualify the expectant mother must have 
been employed or self-employed for at least 26 
weeks in the 52 weeks before the date on which 


penetit is due to start and, in that period of 52 


_ the Maternity Grant. 
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weeks, there must not be more than 7 weeks when 
she was not either employed, self-employed, 
So, for work or registering for employ- 

3. Attendance Allowance. This is an allowance 
of 20s, a week for four weeks following confine- 
ment to a woman not eligible for Maternity 
Allowances, It is in addition to the Maternity 
Grant and the qualitications are the same. 


iV. WIDOW’S BENEFITS. 


Oniy the husband's contributions count for these 
benefits which take the following three forms. 


ia) Widow’s Allowance of 36s. a week for 13 
a: 


weeks ; 
(b) Widowed Mother’s Allowance of 40s. a 
week (for the widow and her first qualified child) 
: with 2s. 6d. for each qualified child after the 


first ; 
(c) Widow’s Pension of 26s. a week. 


The widow's allowance is paid to the woman on 
widowhood unless she is over 60 and her husband 
was a retirement pensioner. If she. has any 
children below the age limit an extra 10s. a week 
is payable for the first or only child and 2s. 6d. a 
week for each younger child during these 13 weeks. 
This is followed by the widowed mother’s allow- 
ance while there remains a qualified child helow 
the age limit. If she is over 40 when this allow- 
ance ceases, and 10 years have then elapsed since 
the date of her marriaze, she can quality .1 & 
widow's pension up to the age of 60 and a retire- 
ment pension after that age. 

If the widow is left wit out any children under 
the age limit, but bas reac ied th+ age of 50 when 
her husband dies and tue marriage has lasted 
for 10 years, her widow’s allowauce is followed 
by a widow’s pension of 26s. a week up to the 
age of 60 and by a retirement peusion after that 
age. If, because of some mental or physical 
infirmitv, a widow is incapable of self-support- 
when her widow’s or widowed mother’s allowance 
ceases, she may receive a pension of 263. a week so 
long as she remains, because of the infirmity, 
incapable of self-sunport. 

For every 1s. a widow with a widowed mother’s 
allowance earns above 6s. in any week, or % 
widow with widow’s pension earns above 40s, in 
a week, the benefit is re iuced by 1s., but in the 
case of widowed mother’s aliowance this reduction 
must never exceed 303. 

‘Yo quality tur wie »ow’s benefit, the widow's 
husband must have paid 156 contributions of any 
Class, and at the time of his death had a yearly 
average of not less than 50 contributions paid or 
credited. If the yearly average is less than 50 
benefit may still be payable, but at a reduced rate. 


V. GUARDIAN’S ALLOWANCE, 

Un tue death ot a cuild’s parents (including 
sten-narents) if at least one of them was insured, a 
guardian’s allowance of 138. 6d. a week will be 
paid to the guardian who takes the child into his 
family for so long as the child remains in the 
family and is under the age limit. 


VI. RETIREMENT PENSION. 


The rate of pension for those who retire at the 
minimum pensionable age of 65 (60 for a woman) 
ig normally 26s. a week for an insured man or 
woman or for a widow: and a married woman 
who is not insured in her own right can qualify for 
a pension of 16s. on her husband's insurance, 
The National Insurance Act, 1951, provides an 
extra 4s. on these rates from 3rd September, 1951 
for men over 70 and women over 65, bringing 
them up to 30s. and 20s. respectively. The 4s. 
increase is also given to men between 65 and 70 
and women between 60 and 65 on ist October, 
1951. For a dependent wife under 60 the hus- 
band’s retirement pension is increased by 163. a 
week and by a further 10s. for the first or only 
child of the family and an additional allowance 
of 2s. 6d. each for any younger children. 

Yo quality for the pension 4 claimant must have 
been insured for 10 years, have paid 156 contribu- 
tions (104 contributions if the insurance began 
vefore 20th September, 1946) and haye a yearly 
average of 50 contributions paid or credited. 
Where the average is less than 50 a reduced rate of 
pension may be payable. 

Insured persons who postpone their retirement 


reine Bt 
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_ Vil. DEATH GRANT. 
_ _A Death Grant of £20 will be paid on the death 
of an adult and a smaller sum on the death of a 
child. Only contributions paid under the new 
- scheme will count and grants will not be payable 
for persons already over pension age on the 5th 
_ duly, 1948, or for children born before 5th July, 
° if they die before they are 10 years old. For 
_ persons between the ages of 55 and 65 (men) and 
50 and 60 (women) at 5th July, 1948, the maxi- 
mum rate of grant is £10. 


_ VII. INDUSTRIAL INJURIES BENEFITS. 


The Industrial Injuries Insurance Scheme re- 
places the Workmen’s Compensation scheme and 
provides benefits for personal injuries caused by 
accidents arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment and for prescribed diseases and injuries 
due to the nature of employment. It covers all 
ot persons employed under a contract of service and 
_._ apprentices—thus anyone insured under Class 1 
or of the General Scheme will also be insured against 
Industrial Injury, The same card and stamp 
f cover both schemes. There are no contribution 
__ eonditions and cover is provided from the moment 
of starting work. 


sd Injury Benefit. 
Injury Benefit for an adult is 45s. a week plus 
16s. for an adult dependant, 10s. for the eldest 
child, and 2s. 6d. each for any younger children. } 
It is paid when the person is incapable of work as 
2S & result of an industrial accident or disease, and 
/ 
. 


by ; 


fo ni 
the accident ¢ 

Disablement Benefit is payable when injury: ms 
benefit ceases and the amount depends on thee 
extent of disablement, as assessed by a medical! 
board. It varies from 45s. for 100 per cent. dis-:- 
ablement to 9s. a week for 20 per cent. disable- 
ment ; cpa ag acon Re of less than 20 per cent. a 

tuity paid. ete 
on the following circumstances Disablementt 
Benefit may be increased. 


ve ee 
(a) It will be made up to the full rate during? 
in-patient treatment in a hospital and depen-- 

dant’s increases may bé paid for this period; — 
(6) If benefit is being received at the full rate: 
and someone is needed to look after the insured 1 
person, & constant attendance allowance nott 
exceeding 2()3. a week (40s, in certain cases) may; 


paid; ae 
(c) If the insured person is permanently: 
unfit for work an unemploy.bility supplement t 
of 20s. a week may be paid, with allowances for: 

dependants ; - 

and i 
(d) If the insured person is unfit to follow his ; 
old job or work of a similar standard, benefit ; 
will, in certain circumstances, be increased | 
(subject to 8 maximum of 45s.) by a special | 

ip allowance of 20s. a week. 


Death Beneijit. 

If the accident or disease results in the insured | 
person’s death, Death Benefit is payable to the: 
dependants. The amounts vary according to the : 
degree of relationship and the extent of main-— 
tenance dur! lifetime ; 

A pension of 363s. a week for 13 weeks and 30s. 
thereafter is payable to the widow if she is over 


child of the family of the deceased below the age 
limit, and 2s. 6d. each for-any younger children. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES 
3 AND DEATHS 


ie Birrus,—An infant must be registered within | 


_ 42 days after its birth (in Scotland 21 days). No | th 


fee is payable; but after six weeks the registra- 
tion must take place in the presence of the Regis- 
trar, when—besides liability to a penalty for 
neglect—a fee is chargeabie, * 
MARRiUAGES.—Marriage must be solemnised be- 
tween § a.m. and 6 p.m, either before a Registrar 
or by Nonconformist Ministers under Marriage 
Act 10984 or in a Church of England, 
 Dmaras.—When a death takes place, personal 
information of it must be given to the local Regis- 
trar of Births and Deaths by one of the relatives 
of the deceased present at the death, or, if im- 


possible, by any relative, or, by anyone present | di 


at the death, or occupier of the’ house where 

e death occurred. If none of these is availa- 
ble, then by an inmate of the house, or, the 
person who arranges for the burial. The registra- 
tion must be made within five days of the death 
and the Registrar must be handed a certificate 
of the cause of death, signed by a registered 
medical practitioner before he can register the 
death. It is important that the death should 
be registered and a death certificate obtained 
before the funeral. If cremation is desired, 
two medical certificates are necessary, one from 
the doctor who attended during the last illness 


and the other a confirmatory certificate from a 
octor who sees the body. { } 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


The following (based upon the estimated civilian population in 1949 an 
in that year) is compiled from the Registrar-General’s Return fo 
refers to England and Wales only. By kind permission of the Cont 


Expectation of Life, 
Age, ———— 

Male, 
1 67°50 
5 68:94 
10 69-18 
15 64:36 
2 49-69 
25 45°06 
30 40°42 
85 35°78 

40 31°19 35:17 


-_ The meaning of, for instance, 59-18 is that Pa 
43 


male who was 10 last birth ‘eatthal 
_ average, of surviving for another 59:18 years. tA pds erg ~ S change, Me ‘he) 


d the civilian deaths registered 
r the 8rd quarter of 1950, and 
roller of H.M. Stationery Office. 


Expectation of Life. 


85 3°93 4:55 
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vention of logarithms by Napier in 1614 
i it of outstanding importance, as by 
(gumabers ie ttdueed to, the: addition "or sute 
. wt uh i 

traction of the aye rg 


en). GC 


thms of numbers. 

many Calculations involving trigonometrical 
functions of angles to be effected very con- 
 veniently. 
_ he squaring and cubing of numbers or the 
_ extraction of sqtiare or cube roots may be readily 
- eafried out by the ordinary slide rule, but when 

the power or root is other than 2 (square), or 
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i 
i 4).—THE ACTS MAKE PROVISION FOR 
L I REGULATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Sip a neemeater 
ina built-up area at a 
oe limit does not apply if it would hinder 
use of a vehicle for , Police or Ambulance 


~All new applicants for driving licences must 

ast the appropriate driving test for the class of 
vehicle they wish to drive. Certain diseases and | 
a is aE ry r i ' fie 


ved 
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THE SLIDE RULE 
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: By courtesy of Messrs, B. J. Hall & Co., Ltd., Stourton House, Dacre 


2) PI on 


on the stock: over 7 on the slide is found 9 
a ES 
_ The lower se. are entical 
unit length is one-half that of the mona pair. 
As a result, for any number taken on the upper 
scale of the stock (or slide), its square is 
found on the lower scale of the stock (or slide). 
Thus, in the illustration, under 1-4 on the upper- 
= scale is found 1-183 = +/1'4, on the lowest 
It will be understood that either pair of scales 
can be used for multiplication and division of 
numbers; also that no knowledge of logarithms 
is necessary for the effective use of the slide 


$ leube), the operations are greatly facilitated 
by the so-called log-log scales with which some 
rules are provided. The Engineer's New Pattern 
slide rule (“ P.I.C.” Manufacture) has the log-log 
scale in two lengths on, the part,of the stock, 
a cube scale near the lower edge of the stock and 
a reciprocal scale the centre of the slide; 
while under the slide, and on the bottom of the 
groove, is a scale giving the efficiency of dynamos 
and motors, and another showing the voltage 
drop in électrical circuits. e same makers’ 
Engineer-Commerce _ slide has also an 
additional differential scale which enables the 
slide rule to be employed for compound interest 
calculations, depreciation factors, loan and 

fund charges, etc. 

The slide fule provides a simple meatis for ” 
effecting a large variety of calculations—arith- 
metical, algebraic and trigonometrical—with ease 
and rapidity and with sufficient accuracy for 
most practical purposes. The elementary ses 
of the instrument are soon acquired and there 
are many useful instruction published 


on the subject. 
St., London, S.WA. 


ACTS, 1930-1947 


prescribed as a bar to the 
granting of a licence. An applicant, who suffers 
from any other disease or disability may be 
granted a licence if he passes the driving test but 
if the test proves his fitness to drive vehicles of a 


physical disabilities are 


particular construction or design only, the licence. — 


is restricted to the driving of such vehicles. 

‘ provisional licence (valid for three months) is 
granted to enable an applicant to learn to drive 
and take a test. The fee for both a provisional 
licence and a sapetenitive licence (which is valid 
for ve months) is 5s. tia toy ¥ 

imum age for driving motor cycles, tri- 
cycles or invalid carriages is 16 years, for motor 
cars (commercial or private) under 3 tons unladen 
weight, 17 years, and for heavy motor cars (3 tons 
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The Courts may order persons convicted of 
criminal offences in connection with the driving 
of a motor vehicle to be disqualified for holding or 
obtaining a licence and if any person so disquali- 
fied applies for or obtains a licence he shall be 
liable to six months’ imprisonment or a fine not 
exceeding £50 or both. 

The penalty for driving under the influence of 
drink or drugs is a fine not exceeding £50 or 
imprisonment not exceeding 4 months. Dis- 
qualification for driving for a minimum period of 
twelve months is automatic. 

The maximum penalty on indictment for 
dangerous driving is imprisonment for six months 
or a fine or both such imprisonment and fine. For 
a second or subsequent offence disqualification is 
automatic. 

Pillion Riding.—Only one person on a motor- 
cycle in addition to driver, and then only on proper 
seat securely fixed behind the driver. 

Reflecting Mirrors, ete.—Every motor vehicle, 
but not motor-cycle. must now be fitted with a 
Teflecting mirror. 


ie eS ee pa 
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unladen and over) tractors and locomotives, 21 
years. 


Tee. 
GENERAL COMPENDIUM! 


_(2),—THE ACTS PROVIDE FOR THE! 
PROTECTION OF’ THIRD-PARTY RISKS: 
ARISING OUT OF THE USE OF MOTOR: 


. 


No one may use or permit another to use a: 
motor vehicle unless there exists in relation to» 
the user of the vehicle by the first or that second | 
person, as the case may be, an insurance policy" 
in respect of third-party risks. Penalty: fine: 
up to £50, or 3 months’ imprisonment, or both. 

- The insurance policy must be one— 


(a) issued by an authorised insurer ; 

(6) insuring person (or persons) specified in: 
the policy in respect of any liabilities in- - 
curred by (or them) in case of death i 
or injury to anyone caused by use of the: 
motor vehicle. ‘ 


The Acts also make certain amendments in the: 
law relating to highways, to the regulation of ° 
public service vehicles and to the running of ° 
public service vehicles by local authorities, for - 
details of which consult tne Road Traittic Acts, , 
1930-1947, publisheu by H.M. Stationery Office. 


ROAD TRAFFIC SIGNS 


CROSS | 
ROADS 


ROAD ROAD 
JUNCTION JUNCTION 
2 


i 2 
HILL 
HUMP LOW 
linI2 | {pRiDGeE} | BRIDGE 
7 8 9 


Red 


14 


Signs shown in diagrams Nos, 1-12 shall be 
surmounted at a height of 6” by an equilateral 
hollow triangle of a signal red colour, the sides 


of which shail be 18’ in length and 3” in breadth. | speed limit begins 
are 


Unless otherwise indicated all other markings 


@) HOSPITAL 


15 


ROAD 
NARROWS 
5 6 > 


CROSSING LEVEL 
NO GATES CROSSING 


10 i 


black on white and the signs are mounted o 
painted in alternate black and white banc cae 
12” in depth. Sign No. 14 denotes where the 
+ Sign No. 16 where it ends, 


_ 


= nf pa 
i wae 


| GENERAL COMPE 
t . Ln oe cam 
1951-52 . 


If the above income were all from int 
neome | the tax payable would be £461 10s. 0d. 
: a or £240) at 9s. 6d. added to the ' 


(2) Married couple with 3 children, —_ 


allowances. 
(1) Earned Income allowance of one-fifth up to| Earnedincome . . . . . . 
a : i Less one-fifth allowance ... . 
{2) Personal allowance of £110 to single persons 7 
and married women in employment; to ‘ 560 
ates a (pen living with or maintaining Personal allowance. . . . . 190 0 0 


(3) Child allowance of £70 for each child under f 370 0 0 
- 16 years of aze or receiving full-time educa- Schildren,£70each . . . « 210 0 Oo 
tion, provided child does not bave income a 


o 
i=} 
5 


exceeding £70. Taxable income wos We te «. 160 

(4) Dependent Relative allowance of £50 for each f 
: relative maintained whose own income} But as the first £50 is payable at 3s. and the 
" remaining £110 at 53. 64., the tax payable is — 
for every £1 by which relative's own income | £37 15s. A 
exceeds £80. ti the income in this case were from investments _ 
(5) Housekeeper allowance of £50 (certain re- | the £140 wonld be chargeable as foliows: £90 at 
3 5s. 6d. and £59 at 9s. 6’. = °48 10+., which added 

(6) Age allowance of one-fifth of unearned | to the Earned Totai, makes in all .86 52. ‘ 
income where taxpayer (or his wife) is o 4 ; 
65 and total income does not exceed £500. (3) Married man with 2 children whose income = 
Surtax is paid on all incomes exceeding £2,000. | is Partly earned and partly from investment. oy 
income is not earned but is all proceeds |. , 


i 


‘of investments the Earned Income allowance of £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
‘one-fifth is not deducted, but the other allowances | Earned income 500 0 0 Investment 
{for children, dependants, etc.) are deducted. Less one-fifth . 100 0 0 income, 
few examples of tax payable, and the method —ennmaeate MREORE ¢ (DORE D Oe 
of arriving at the amount, are given below. P 400 0 0 - 
(1) Single person (or childless widow, or etsonal “ U 
widower) with no dependants. a les: SHowaaee 9) «3000 Ba aon 
Earned income . - « 1,200 0 210 0 0 tats 
Less one-fifth allowance . . . 240 0 2children. . 140 0 0 Re Ah 


Pee 


Taxable income . 570 1 a 


Taxableincome ....+ . 850 
Charged as follows :— 


‘ S&S & eh 2a. £ ®. 5. Be het = 9: fen Caen 
TR ee a ae BT] 50 0 Oat 3 0 eS 

1 20 00.5 6 55 0 200 00,5 6 5 0 0 
Balance. . 600 00,9 6 285 0 Balance . . 320 00, 9 6 152°0 O 


d 
0 
0 
0 
i) 
0 Charged as follows :— 
d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Amount payable. . . . - . 21410 0 


; Makingatotalof . . . ... 3471) 


‘The following table shows the amount of income-tax (and surtax, if any) on specimen incomes 
payable by single persons, and by married couples with three children under the current scales, 


SINGLE PERSONS. MARRIED COUPLES—3 CHILDREN ; 
5 
If all If all 

_ Inceme. If all earned. izcatanent. Income. If al] earned. | iovestuient, 
* ar ay es. d, 
a: 0 _ _ 
- 0 - 21 5 0 
‘ 0 1515 0 48 15 0 
4 0 87 15 0 86 6 O 

0 59 15 0 183 15 0 
i 0 95 15 0 181 6 0 F 
‘ 0 133 15 0 29816 0 
¥ 0 228 15 0 34710 0 
* 0 $23 15 0 466 5 0 . 
4 0 513 15 0 703 15 0 
‘ 0 801 5 0 991 0 ~ 
i 0 1,101 5 0 1,291 5 0 d 
i 0 1,751 5 0 1.941 5 0 P 
, 0 2'451 5 0 2641 5 0 ; 
; 0 3.201 5 0 3,391 6 0 7 
Be ' 0 4,001 5 0 4191 5 0 
¢ 0 4,801 5 0 4,001 5 0 ~~ 
é 0 6,501 5 0 6,691 5 0 
£ ; 
¢ a 
 Surtax for 1951-52, payable ist Jan., 1953, is a: ids 
© chargeable on every £ of income as follows :— £5,001-— 6.000 a 


8. a. 6,001- 8,000 
2 0 8,001-10,000 
2 6 10,001-12,000 

3 6 12,001-15,000 

4 6! Above £15,000 


% 
-§2,000-2,500 4 
'G 2'501-3,000. 
—-B001-4,000 

_ 4,001-5,000 . 


Ce ae oe 
cies e <2 
TTA ae 
eae ts 
a eee oat 


one 
Ci ee 
see. 
see es 
se 8 
eaRrs oS 
~ (ee ©@ Be 


4 


2 ~~ 
ha - 


_ STAMPS, 


ee * 

i 4.4 STAMP DUTIES ae 
vE,-39 4 1 . a 

AGREEMENT or Memorandum of 

7 ment, under hand, not otherwise 

“¥ charged ala mw as 2 Fors TPO" OF 6 

as 


 AGREEMmNT FoR Lmase for less than a 
year of a furnished house -where 
\ rent exceeds £25 but does not exceed 


5 


ey Riduan mrt. at. O65 
where rent exceeds £100 p.a. 1’ 0-70 0 
ue for a dwelling-house for term not ex- 

ee - ceeding one year at a rent of £40 

if -‘- per annum or less, Bm Pb Qatig 

APPOINTMENT or ANEW TRUSTEM . .010 0 
BANEuRS’ ANNUAL Licence =. «030 0 0 


BEARER SECURITIES : 
a ey Warrants and Stock Certificates to 
rer. 


_ Colonial Government: For every £100 and 
fraction of £100 of the nominal value of 
_ the stock, 10s. 
Foreign: For every £10 and fraction of 
£10 of the nominal value of the stock, 8s. 
_ British: Three times the transfer duty. 


2. Instrument to Bearer (not being a share war- 
rant or stock certificate to bearer): For 
every £25 and fraction of £25, of the 
nominal value of the share or stock, 6d. 


, 


p 
e. 
‘ 
eg 
¢ 
. 


_ Burts or Excnanes, for any amount, 
payable on demand or within 3 days. 0 0 2 


Brits or Exouanan of any other kind, 


‘ 


a and also Promissory Norms: Not 
5 peEmcoeUINe eI 0 Sn. ale) x yO 

, Exceeding £10, and not exceeding £25 0 
4 ” 26 » 50 0 
” 50 e 
‘ es 75 me 100 0 

--‘Byery £100, and also for any frac- 
tonal part of £100, of such amount 0 


_ Carrran Dury on sharés on each £100 . 


Cuuqun, Draft, Order, or Letter of 
Credit, for payment of any sum to 
bearer or order,ondemand . . .0 0 2 


Contract Norns for or relating to the sale or pur- 
chase of any stock or marketable security. 
Duty charged on value of stock or security : £5— 
£100, 1s.; £100-£500, 2s.; £500-£1,000, 43.; 
£1,000-£1,500, 6s.; £1,500-£2,500, 8s.; £2,500— 
£5,000, 12s.; and so on (4s. for each additional 

\ £2,500) up to a maximum of £2, where the value 
exceeds £20,000. 

Continuation Notes to be chargeable on one 
only of the two transactions embraced, 

Option Contract Notes to be chargeable with 
half above rates only unless the option is a 
double one. 

Contract Note following a duly stamped option 
cine eges note to be relieved from half the 

uty. 


~ ReOCoOoSO 
oo SceowTt 
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CONVEYANCES AND TRANSFERS by way Of sale or 
voluntary disposition. 
1. Stocks or marketable securities, 
Where the value of consideration for sale— 
Does not exceed £25, 2s, for every £5 and 
fraction of £5. 


From £25 to £300, 10s, for every £25 and 
fraction of £25. 


Over £300, £1 for every £60 and fraction of 


0, 
Note: The special rate for Colonial Stocks is 
10s, per £100. 


2, Real Property. 
Where the value of the property transferred 
Does not exceed £500, 10s. per cent. 
From £500 to £1,500, 10s. for every £50 or 


e part of £50. 
ae 


TAXES, ESTATE DUTIES, 


- 


i eae 


From £1,500 to £2,000, gradually rising 
per cent. thus: ; 


aes 
we 


» £1,500 to £1,550 .° 5 . 
» £1,550't0 £1,600") 2° aS 
» £1,600 to £1,650 2. . 
» £1,650t0 £1,700 . . . ? 
» £1,700't0 £1,750 2. 4 « : 
» £1,750 to £1, ted al 
+ 21,800 to £1,8560° 2 2 
» £1,850t0£1,900 . .. 4 by 


» £1,900 t0 £1,950 . . 


Over £1,950 for every £50 and fraction of — 

£50 of the total amount, £1. < 2 
Conveyances by way of gift inter vivos to be — 
charged as conveyances on sale. Exceptions — 
for marriage settlements and certain gifts of — 
property for preservation of open spaces, and 
for conveyances to appoint new trustees, etc. 4. 
DECLARATION oF TRUST (not being &@ = 
will or setilenient) -" 5 2. Ls 10 07 
LEASE OR TACK, G 


For an 
indefinite 
term 
ora 
definite 
term of 


tional part of £5 1 
More than $25 but 

not exceeding ‘ 

£100—for each . 

£25 or fractional 


for each £50 or 5 
fractional part of 
CORT sh See a 6 0 12 04 


2. Where the consideration is other than rent, 
the duty payable is as on a Conveyance. 


Weekly and monthly tenancies aré indefinite 
terms. 


MorraaGr, Bonn, DEBENTURE, COVENANT, etc. 
(1) Principal or primary security (other 
: than an equitable mortgage) ; 
Not exceeding £10 . . . .0 0 
Exceeding £10 and not exceed- 
PS es “bok oy 5 (ike d 
xceeding and not exceed- 
A ee ais, SE 
Exceeding £50 and not exceed: 
ing £300 for every £50 or 
fraction of £50. « . »>. 0 2° 6 
Exceeding £300— 
for every £100, of fraction of 
£100). oe ye Me or © Se eer 
(2) Collateral, auxiliary, additional or 
substituted security (other 
than an equitable mortgage), 
where the principal or primary : 
security is duly stamped : : 
For every £100, and also for any 
fractional part of £100 of the 
amount secured ximum 
auty 103.).0...08 Gos). ae 
(8) Equitable mortgage : 4 
For every £100, and any frac- 
tional part of £100, of the 
amount sec eh See peat (2 


(4) Transfer, Assignment, Disposition, ota 
or ationofany mortgage, 
bond, debenture, or covenant 7 ® 
(excepta marketablesecurity): ~ 

For every £100, and also for any 

fractional part of £100, of the 
amount transferred, ( 
or disponed, exclusive of . 
interest which is not in arrear 0 1 it} 


of 


bo 
S 


Pe 


tee Ses eS 


Motor vehicles used only for conveyance 
of goods of trade (pneumatic tyres) 
if electrically propelled and not ex- 

12 ewt. in total weight. .10 
Exceeding i2Zcwt.anduptolton  .15 
on 1ton, . 2tons .20 
ie 2tons , ,, 24 tons .26 

a 2% tons varying rates. 


Steam, licht oil, coal gas and heavy 
oil driven, special rates. 
Extra for use of trailer not exceeding 
Qt tonstihladen . . « . ». 10 0 


ocoo 


oooo 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 713 GENERAL COMPENDIUM 
; £38. ad 
Sad 
~ @ Recqpverance, Release, Died Diocharwe, Pawnbrokers, per annum (U.K.) . .710 0 
ot eae me Pediars, Police Licence . . . . .0 5 0 
aforesaid, or of benetit Playing Card (Makers) : To sell 
$ oar oh TO 
thereof, or of the money a * Each Pack, duty 0 0 38 
For every £100, and also for any Radio Liceies Foes ss. ss 1d OO 
part of £100, of the 
total amount or value of the Refreshment House (England, Wales and 
nner SS say ee eeetet Oe Oe 
Reowrprs £2 anpD Upwarps . . . .0 0 2 JulyltoMarech31.... «| abe Ay 
Sot ie ete 2, - a Wika oe, W'S 
. LICENCES Half the above rates for premiums Lae 
Dogs of any kind (Great Britain) . .0 7 6 below £30 annual value (£40 in N.I.). 
{Dogs kept by blind persons for guid- Television Soun 
ance, shepherd dogs solely us2d as such, oa Obs, sad: cant i 
_ and all dogs under six months old, are 
' exempt.) ‘. ESTATE DUTIES 
Game ‘icences (U.K.}, if taken out after the ease of persons dying after July 30 
Duar St Gen Games. November 1, to 1949, the following rates of Estate Duty are 
expire on July 31 following. . . 8 0 0 | Pavable:— . 
After July 81, expiring October 31.2 0 0| Net capital value of total Rate per 
After October 31, expiring July 81 22.0 0| preceding mi rade: / 
_ Oceasiona! Licence for 14 days, con- ee a 
tinuous OO 4 Fen ore eR Or 0 Pisa 
Game Dealer’s Licence (U.K.) . . .2 0 0 2,000 3/000 “% 
Gun or Pistol Licence (U.K.). (Wher- pea 508 4 
~~ ever possible this is strictly enforced, pate eo 4 
. even for carrying a _ revolver; 10' 20.000 ‘ 
4 holders of game licences personaliy oe 13508 f 
' pt.) 500 5,000 8 
Expires on July $1 ofeach year . .010 0 vhoe les +4 10 
Hawker’s Annual Licence (Great Britain) 2 0 0 20.000 25.000 15 
Hire Purchase Agreements: Under hand0 0 6 30°000 85,000 z 
A K 1 
Under seal 010 9 35,000 40,000 24 
Moneylender’s Licence (Great Britain)— 40,000 000 28 
AugustltoJuly31 ... . .15 0 0 45,000 50,000 81 
February itoJuly81. . . . 110 0 0 seed ey a4 35 
Motor Cars. As from January 1, 1948, all cars 75,000 100,000 45 
registered on or after January 1, 1947, pay a flat 100,000 150,000 
rate of £10. Cars registered before January 1, 150,000 4000 55 
1947, pay at the old horse power rate, ie. 200,000 300,000 60 
£1 53. per horse power with a minimum tax of 300,000 500,000 85 
£7 Los. 500,000 750,000 70 
24% 750,000 1,000,000 75 
Oe a ee yew o 
aut . (Jan. 1, / 
ander 150 c.c. cylinder capacity 017 6 PR Ah goes» by bare ge Lae tage 
~ ek | unless more an five years 
between 150 c.c. and 2500.c,. . .117 6 before death. Gifts made for public or charit- 
exceeding 250¢.c. . . ... .815 0 able purposes, unless made over 12 months 
Pee oe nT ae erg et og before death, are charged, but gifts in con- 
sideration of marriage, or as part of deceased’s 
Motor Driver’s Licence perannum . .0 5 0 reasonable normal expenditure, and gifts not 


exceeding £100 (or in certain circumstances 
£500) in value or amount are excepted. 


Payment of Estate Duty may, by agreement 
with the Commissioners, be made wholly or in 
part, in the form of real or leasehold property 
comprised in the estate. 

Interest at 2 per cent. per annum is also 
payable on the Estate Duty on personalty from 
the date of the death up to that of delivery of 
the affidavit or account. 

The Estate Duty on real property may be 
paid, if desired, by eight yearly or sixteen half- 
yearly instalments, and 2 per cent. interest is 
charged all unpaid instalments from twelve 
months r death. 


LIQUOR, TOBACCO, SPIRIT AND OTHER 
LICENCES AND DUTIES 


LIQUOR MANUFACTURERS’ LICENSES. 
to avantity 


Brewer of Beer for sale; 


according 
brewed in year preceding Ist October, viz., not 
exceeding 100 barrels, £1; exceeding 100, x1 for 


the first 100, and 8s. for every further 50 
part of 50. 


or 


Distiller of spirits: according to quantity dis- 
tilled in preceding year, viz., not exceeding 
50,000 gallons, £10; exceeding 50,000, £10 for 
the first 50,000, and £10 for every further 25,000. 
Spirits delivered direct for industrial purposes, 
tor making methylated spirits or for exportation. 


— > 


nM 


“a ; 2 We ie ere : ws 
| PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA ee GENERAL COMPENDIUN 
are’ left out of account in determining the{ = ts eae 
-___ Hieence duty Tobacco and Snuff, U.K., annual Dealers _ of 
_ Makers of Methylated Spirits, £10 10s. 0d. per}. » Seek 2 . As ae ee 
annum. £ 8s. d.| Occasional Licences for, per day . 0 0 4 
Rectifier of Spirits . . . . - 15 15 0} Tobacco Manufacturers— ‘a 
_ Sweets (British Wine), Makerof . . 5 5 O } ot exceeding 20,000 Ibs. ens ae 
Exdg. 20,000 and not exdg. 40,000 "bs. 10 10 0 
LIQUOR DEALERS’ (WHOLESALE) » Prien ” Sane ” a 1B § 
z EACENOES. 8. d. “80.000 » 100,000 7, 26 5 0 
, oS ies eo, OR Poses a ye = a ee et 
pir Se ape Maa 0. eginners to pay £5 5s., and a surcharge on 
_ Sweets (British Wine) do. 5 5 0 renewal. jae ‘ 
Wine (including Sweets) do. 1010 0 
“Sweets”’ means any liquor made from fruit 
7 - and sugar that has undergone fermentation in CUSTOMS AND EXCISE DUTIES. 
r the manufacture. Customs Duties. 
; LIQUOR RETAILERS’ ON-LICENCES. — | URgn tobacco unmanufactured, viz: |  d. 

Beer (Beer-house Licence): a Duty equal to a in every 100 Ibs weight thereof 
third of the annual value of the premises, sub- Unstripped the pound 58 2. 
ject to a minimum of £3 10s. or £6 10s., accord- Strip: ._. . the pound 58 2% 
ing to population of district. There is an| Containing less than 10 Ibs. of moisture J 

ex option to pay in proportion to the annual in every 100 Ibs. weight thereof— 
oe “compensation value ” in certain cases of large Unstripped the pound 59 2 
r beer-houses and “ seasonal "’ hotels. Stripped ¥ > the P d 59 23- 
Cider: from £2 5s. where annual value is under | Upon tobacco manufactured. viz ‘pits 
a £30, up to £6 where it is £100 or over. Cigars the’ a €7 "9 = 
J Spirits (Publican’s Licence): a Duty equal to} Gigarettes | | - 7 ¢ th Lat 63 8 
id half the annual value of the premises, subject to} Cavendish or Negrohead | bray pein 62 8 
; a minimum of ¢5 or ¢10 according to population | Cavendish or Negrohead manuf Pie 
: of district. There is an option to pay in pro- in bond th ax una 60 8 
’ portion to the annual “compensation value’”’| Other manufactured tobacco ieee: 
in Set cones Ce large public-houses and the pound 60 11 
7 seasonal otels. ining 
If premises are closed the whole day on Sian ee in plan bss = Ke 
‘ Sundays, the duty is six-sevenths of the normal | thereof th pes a 
4 rate. If closed one hour earlier every day as well | Snuff not. containing more ih: “4 te sald 
as Sundays, then duty charged is five-sevenths. Ske RASS = — 5 13 lbs. 
i These reduced rates are allowed only to]~ thereof svery, 100, De, fees 
ri holders of ‘“ Six-day and “ Karly-closing ” “ e - + thepound 62 8 
Be aeae sar hala: duty to. be coinetacke 
otels and Restaurants): duty to a 
4 charged according to proportion that receipts Upie treo cempansered, viz. : 
from intoxicating liquors bear to total receipts, 7 ore <lg he ning 10 Ibs. or more of 
or optionally, 25 per cent. of the “ annual Riese cag Sigh 100 Ibs. weight 
Ronee eeiue "; subject in either case to a Polson obatataing leo than er Tos of ae 
nimum charge. : - 
(Clubs) ; an Excise duty of °d. in the ¢ on pars te jevery,, 100 es melas 87 
Dea toheas of intoxicating liquors, but no | Ypon tobacco manufactured, viz. aan 44 
: (Railway Refreshment Rooms); the maxi- Sor ees or Negrohead manufactured 
mum duty is £50 for retailer's on-licence. bo in oroportinn for ime ee eee 
; (Theatres): the authority which licenses a | ®24 8° in proportion for any less quantity. ; 
theatre may refuse to grant a theatre licence, | g iri & 4d, 
unless applicant gives an. undertaking not to |" sa made tn U.K. per proof 
‘ apply for an excise licence. Ifthe annual value | S200 (if warehoused for three years 
of a theatre is not exceeding £2,000, duty for | pos ney ER IRR tae Seay oo 10 10 10 
retail licence for sale of intoxicating liquor must | Beer: BP to 1030°, per 36 gallons . . 715 43 
not exceed £20 or in any other case 150. The | *“ditional for every degree ubove 
permitted hours for the sale applies to theatre| 1030 - - a eenl SN mW, Eo 6 7% 
rs, 
Music Halls) : ¥ 
bien a: ): £50 Justice’s Licence is LETTERS P ATENT. | 

Sweets : the same scale as for Cider. Pen ites Eaventzons) 

Wine; from 4 10s, where annual value is under | Principal Patent Fees. eed 
£30, up to £12 where it is £100 or over. Application for patent with provi- } 
LIQUOR RETAILERS’ OFF-LICENCES. Ailigation fot gatant wiGhanieaiaes abate 

Beer; from .1 10s. where annual value does not | - specitication .  . a ie 5 00 

ane 210, up to £10 where it exceeds 500, ome Beer ws She ee oer ee ea 

(@) it ee See TRO ixtension o: e for filing compl 

Spirits ; from £10 (annual value not exceeding specilication . . fe) ne te 2 0 0 

mL up to 150 (annual value exceeding £500). | Fst fee-On granti..« ls Sew een EO Ole 

3 tis hee OMe OORT Ea) pPposition to grant of patent . . 

Wine: from £2 10s, (annual value not exceeding | Application for revocation of patent, arch 
£20) up to £10 (annual value exceeding £500). = sities 33 LE Pee 2°0 0 

ndorsement Licences of Right 100 
OTHER LICENCES. Restoration of lapsed patent applica- 

Methylated Spirits Retailer; 10s, (Annual). CON CRON Loe 3 nae oe 83 070 

In Scotland the seller's name must also be| Restoration of lapsed patent . . 3 0 0 
entered on the local authority’s list, except | Additional fee payable when lapsed 
in the case of an authorised seller of poisons, application or patent is restored. 10 0 0 

Occasional Licences : 10s. per day (5s. if for beer| Extension of term of patent. . . 3 0 0 

only or wine only), —~ manera fees ae veer Ke uw ce ee Oh 
‘ £ 8d, Teasing annually by . . . | 1 0 0 

Passenger Aircraft ... . 9. . . Registration of subi 

Passenger Vessel : £10 (annual): ¢2 (one day? prietor of 1st Menge = me 1 6.6 

Railway Restaurant Car (annual) Sale Additional patents . . ? 246. 

Tobacco Growers, Cultivators or Curers, Register Inspection Fee... ts 0 


_ England and Scotland, annual licencé 0 6 0: The annual fees may be paid in advance, 


= al 


c 
a 
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2 sae HTS AND MEASURES. _ 

_ I, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES LEGALLY PERMITTED UNDE 
Ei THE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACTS. tt 


a4 


I. IMPERIAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


= F AVOIRDUPOIS. over, whilst the metric system is used for the newer 
1 dram (dr.) . . . 27-3475 grains (er.) drugs. The metric system (with apothecaries’ 


drams. |... (ounce (oz.) = 487-5 gr. | equivalents) is also used for formule and prescrip- 
1g drums - > tt 1 20Ne Gb) = f000- er | Hons in the British Pharmacopaia, 
4pounds. . . . 1 stone J 
pounds. . . .« uarter ~“APOTHECARIES’ FLUID MEASURE, — 
4quarters . . - 1 bundreaweight (cwt.)| 69 minims Gin.) . . . » 2 fluid drachm — 
si 8 fluid drachms . . . . 1 fluid ounce 


=1 2 
20 hundredweight . 1 ton = (2240 Ib.) 8D finid Dundes =. Meek) oy Diab 


TROY WEIGHT. .. (See_under Customary | Measures : “drop.” — 

13 pennyweight "i sea * grains Me pen ul,” and “ teacup- 
Gren. «, eace) =~ ++, 1 Ounce There 43 Y 

The only unit of troy weizht which is now legal | at 62° Find DO oe Rabe ls sited viel: P 


fee ase in trade fe this country on ounce Troy, 
. weighings precious meé are made in e 
multiples and decimals of this unit. re er 
The term carat is not a unit of weight for precious ~~ - + + ge yard vent 
metals, but is used to denote the quality of gold| ,} ink. - - - 70 inches Por B 
Plate, ete., and is a figure indicating the number | 22imches . + + 7 an { 
of 24ths of pure gold in the alloy. 2a 9.carst| 5)'yards ° > > ited, pole, or perch 
consists of nine parts of pure ¢' a: peer 
4rods,ete. . . 1chain or 100 links (22 yd.) 
firteen parts of base metals. in sands nae go (22 yd.) 
CAPACITY MEASURE. Sfurlongs . - imile = 1760 yards 
4 gills Pat: ok de et ee ARE LAND 
te al Phe? at wm Os ses ; — sd ? serena opt 
Siw. loeb ll 1 Lt a peck. | 1446a-Jnches . 18a. foot 8B 
ae os 5 > ee |e, L Deghel 9 sq.feet . . 1sq. yard = 1296 sq. inches 
8 bushels . a ge uarter 30 sq. yards . 1 sq. rod, pole, or perch ' 
86 bushels. : - - + [Qaidron | 40 8a. rods 1 roo 
oui oe eae 4roods . . 1 acre = 4840 sq. yards 


There is no legal equivalent of the gallon in| 46 acres 1 sq. mile 
terms of cubic inches, but the most up-to-da' i" é 
scientific aren wo gives the figure 1 gallon = Lord <a sect Pate rl to aire into rods 
; 7 b ry ve roods an 
are Ea) eoiae Snehes decimals of a rood, and multiply this decimal by 
40, to give perches and decimals of a perch.) 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 


pm oe Sr ioe CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 
Sdrachms. .. - oe a ounce 1728 cu.inches . . . « » « 1cu. foot 
27 ea; (666 RO, ee ea eel, 


While the apothecaries’ ounce is the same as the 
troy ounce, there is no such thing as an apothe- The relationship between the yard and the 


caries’ or troy pound of 12 ounces. The troy | bushel is not legally defined. A relationship 
pound has been obsolete for many years. (based on that of the gallon in ‘Capacity 
The Avoirdupois system is normally used for | Measure ” above) would be 1 cu. yard = 21-022 


retailing chemicals in quantities of a 4 ounce and bushels. 
2. METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


al 


10 millimetres (mm.) 1 centimetre (cm.) 10 decilitres 1 LITRE (lit.) = 1000 c.c. 


ow 
A , 
4 LINEAR MEASURE. CAPACITY (cont.), a 
40centimetres. . . + 1decimetre(dm.) | 10 litres . : 2 1 dekalitre (dal.) j 
40 decimetres . . « « 1 METRE (m,) 10 dekalitres . . 1 hectolitre (hi.) 
= 40 metres . . + « « 1dekametre (dam.) | 10 hectolitres . . 1 kilolitre (kl.) = 1cu. metre I 
' 10dekametres. « « « 1 hectometre (hm.) 
> 10 hectometres . . ~ 1 kilometre (km.) : ; 
& ¢ 
: SURFACE OR SQUARE MEASURE. WEIGHT. - 
100 centiares . 1 are = 100 sq. metres 10 milligrams (mg.) . . . 1centigram(cg.) 
- 100ares . ~« ~ 1 hectare = 10,000 sq. metres 10 centigrams. . . « « 1 decigram (dg.) 
A is ao oy Page ae at ae A ee: ery ; 
ms 4 pal he yw, ht Yo e am (dag. 
{ CAPACITY. 10 dekagrams: . . . . Lhectogram(hg.) 
{ 10 millilitres (ml.) 1 centilitre (cl.) = 10 ¢.c. 10 hectograms. . . + ~ 1 kilogram (kg.) 
10centilitres . . 1 decilitre (dl.) = 100 c.c, The metriccarat. . . - O2gram 
bf 3. IMPERIAL AND METRIC EQUIVALENTS. - 
f LINEAR MEASUBE, i, 
ImPERIAL TO METRIO. Metric TO IMPERIAL. 
asiich ROLF bss 8, Fe 2°54 centimetres |1millimetre - - + + 003937 inch 
1foot . . + « « « 80-48 centimetres lcentimetre ...- « 0°3937 inch ‘ 
Se <2 ward: | oe eels e gist re 0-914399 metre 1 decimetre. . « «© « 3-937 inches __ “4 
1 pole (53 yards) . « « 5-0292 metres Imetre.....« « ». « 8370113 inches; .< 
- ‘Lehain (22 yards). . . _20-1168 metres “}Lmetre sy. «6 6 3280843 feeb 
~ 1 furlong (220 yards) . . 201-168 metres AL anita es a, «skew! ce 10936143 yards — 
1 mile (8 furlongs). . - 16093 kilometres |idekametre . . . . _10-936 yards f b 
en. Ee ae Sy j lhectometre . . . ~ 109°36 yards : ee 
ae an <n 4 a lkilometre. . »- « « 0-62137 mile ; 


cen 7 ey =" ‘ ’ 2 Ce 
Se Te, i eee ees fe Ton iey fy Ts ala a 


\. 
t 
a 


Bi 16 sq. m. ch 
08 sq. decimetres ire. oe tT ea a. fees . i 
rs 836126 sq. metre Ad, tapes 1-19 sq. ld : 
, 7 25*293 sd. metres are (100 sq. sei ¢ ian. 60 8a. yards — 
40sq.rods) . 10-117 ares hectare (100 ares or 
(4,840 sa. yd.) . 0-40468 hectare 10,000 sa. metres) Z 2-4711 acres — 
mile (640 acres) « 259-00 hectares ( 


: CUBIC MEASURE. 
ImPeRIAL TO METRIC. Metric To IstpEeRrar. 


inch . . . 16-387 cu. cm. leu.centimetre . . 0-0610cu.inch | 
foot (1728 « cu. in.) 0-028317 cu. metre 1 eu. deciMetre (1000 PA, : 
2 rand, (ai cu. ft.) . 0-764553 cu. metre cu.cm.) . .. . . 61°024cu.inches 
‘ lou. metre. . . «+ 35-3148 eu. feet ws 
lcu.metre. 2 « « ~1:30795£cu, tan 
; CAPACITY MEASURE. tao Adee 
IMPERIAL TO Metric. Merric TO IsPERIAn, aa ORD 
Se ay uteiau erweke = edd CObitres ot cen eibhs eee mn, eS eae ; 
Os we, aearins coe .:02568 Hire Ldeailitve. ow. SN” repping | 
eee te te ee ae) OO Eres. VOC on ie ee ae ree 
gallon ; . « « . 45459631 tres |1dekalitre. . . ., . . 2200gallons 
aT: ake "2 gallons) | : | | 9-092 litres . 1 hectolitvré. . . . . . 2°75 bushels 
bushel (8 gallons) . . . 3°637 dekalitres 


¢ uorter (8 bushels) 2-909 hectolitres 


Note : One litre = 1000-027 c.c.; one millilitre = 1 c.c. 


APOTHECARIES’ MEASURE, 
IvPeRiAL TO Metric, - IaPeRIAt TO METRIC, 


oO 
S 
= pin he ty ep lt Ed aarp shar Spt 


+ « « « 0:059 millilitre 1 pint 0-568 litre 
. 1-184 nuillilitres 1 gallon (& pints or 160 fluid ; . ; 
a i) Hild poe (60 minims) 3-552 millilitres ounces) . . - « «. 5459631 litres. 
id ounce (8 drachms) . 2°84128 centilitres ; ; 


—— 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


3 
IMPERIAL TO Metric, Metric To IMPERIAL, ; 
ir 00648 gram lmilligram . . . . 0-015 grain Y 
ram - _1:772 grams leentigram . . . . 0154 grain 7) 
ounce as drams) | 28-350 grams ldecigram . . . « 1°543 grains .: 
E pesed (16 ounces or lgram .«°.'. . ‘w 15-492 grains ‘ 
7000 cap) - .  0-45859248 kilogram | 1 sarmaxtin Se, el way OLR a 
7 4 stone (14 Ib.) . » 6-350 kilograms 1 hectogram ~ ' s. *8'527 ounces” ee ee 
1 quarter (28 Ib.) - 12-70 kilograms 1 kilogram (1000 gm.) | 2: -2046228 Ib, or 4 
ore owt, (112 Ib.) . 50:80 kilograms = 15,432°8564 rains 
; 0°5080 quintal 1 myriagram (10 ke.) . 22-046 Ib. $ 
- ites (20 cwt.) . » «  1:0160 tonnes or 1016 | 1 quintal (100 kg.) .  . 1-968 ewt. } 
+ kilograms 1 tonne (1000 ke.) . . 09842 ton : 
IW oo TROY WEIGHT. ; 
4 , IMPERIAL TO Merric, ; Mernic to Imprriur, ; 
1 grain =, 0'0ees Gram {Pan . ee oe CP Oar | 
4 Sipcercight (24 grains) |. 11-5552 grams | 1 Bram .. 2s eo SL A Sab erains oe ‘ 
. troy ounce (20 pennywelghts) 31-1035 grams : t 
p ates 
ae APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. ee) 
2 IMPERIAL TO Merri, _ _Merric to Imprrrdn, oh ee Ie 
1 grain TA Ms os 020848 gram 1 gram oP OS es 2 drac! ’ 
aH 2 goruple (20 pay Aue 1296 grams 1 grant’: 2=°o> ae ore arachm : 
rac. scruple Aa “888 grams lgram . whens 432 grains 
i ounce (8 drachms) . . 31:1035 grams PNG pay. % 


II. CUSTOMARY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


® 
BREAD WHIGHT. — BUTTER AND CHEESE WEIGHT (cont.). 
a 22er, pea eo a Ried Fath be Re 
_ Measures) Ac read mus! sold by net. | 2! ; 
weizht only, and loaves must weigh one pound or | 356 lb. SS Ete sch 5! ‘ 


. . . 


= Ae aa — - eter ee i es [esd Cae taie is . 
vision is at present temporarily modified by the | ‘ 7 
Bread (Control and Maximum Prices) Order, COAL WEIGHT, 3 
which substitutes 14 oz. for 1 Ib.) oy Pp TREN oe eee i. 
11Sdben? Gtk rev ORR oe eq 
BUTTER AND CHEESE WEIGHT, | 70oWH ss . . . 1. - 
ee : & Glee | Llargesack [ 2 2 2 2 he 
te ARP eR ace) ri Qi tens Mewtssr. sha. 5 el : 
i Vel ised ac. val we tne '{ 20 keels (424 tons) at Ss bik 
areal Ay Ke op ye i Dutch cask CORT) EA Soe iva nel nie ‘ 


4 ohn) ‘ 


4 
| 


ih ee ee =, x mak DOGS TE Dee 
a See St ss. 6, Oe 
TNS ea ae 
SR ed lel lle eel eae a ge 
tn ne mo ee 
100 ib. of wheat produces 70 Ib. of flour. 
100 Ib. of flour produces 130 Ib. of bread. 
HAY STRAW MEASURE. 


s 
——d 


A. TIMBER MEASURE. 


jload(unhewn) , . . -. + + 40cu. ft. 
q Joad (squared) . . . . « - 50 cu. ft. 
‘ltonofshipping . . . - - . 42 cu. ft. 
BO» <5 ae ue Cw 108 cu. ft. 
 tLeard eis kid oe MPa i cu. ft. 
1 standard (London) oF ‘| 0 cu. ft. 
(120 Deals, 12’ x 9” x 3”) 
1 standard (Petrograd) cu. ft. 
tree pieces, 12’ x 11° x "40" or 6’ X 11” X 3”) 
a 
WINE AND SPIRIT MEASURE. 
< 4 gills Sag me hod a eS = pt. 
y 2 pints ee ae oe ee = at. 
© d4quarts. . -. - «+ igallon = gal. 
63 gallons . = i hogshead = hhd. 
 8$gallons. . ..~-... Ipuncheon = pun. 
= 3 oh — or 126 
a . « « « «+ pipe or butt = pipe 
ol spoesheads or ane 
The Eee 5 1 tun = tun 


Reputed Quart (6 per Imperial Gallon) and 

: The Rept pin (12 per Imperial Gallon) fe the 
eg of most of the “* bottles ” and “ half-botitles 

Bes of os in which wines and spirits are usually 


5 sold in this country. 
, AND PORTER MEASURE, 
., - 1lpint = pt. 
- 1 quart = at. 
- 1 gallon = gal. 
> 1 firkin | = Br. 
sl erkin == kild. 
* = bar. 
‘ 2 1 pogshead = hhd, 
- 1 butt = butt. 
. 1 American ree = Am. 


Be 


water weighs 2524 f 
weighs 10 , =4 “an 0 reap is. 
tee weighs 82 2°32 Ib, my 


beg 


ic) 


s 


228 
8 


WooL WEIGHT. 


Glove, edi mc 
tone, st. . : coves = an Ib. 
Wer ee ii ito lewt. 2 
ey, le’ = . . 
Bae’ eee et es im 
,) rs weys bee PS 
eS ahi Sa 


WORSTED YARN MEASURE. 
Wrap, 80 yards; Hank, 560 yards = 7 Wrai ott 
Counts are reckoned according to the res , 
hanks in a Jb. } Oe 
—_ toe 


COTTON WOOL WEIGHT. — 


Cotton Wool, Bale variabl le; U.S.A. av erage: f 
477 \b.; Egyptian, 719 Ib.; East Indian, 3961).; 
Brazilian, t 

Ks 3 

COTTON YARN AND SILK MEASURE) a 
Thread ove oe ok 14 yards 
Lea, or skein’ < . . 120 yards 
Hawi 34 ts se re ae 7 skeins, or leas = = 

340 yards 
Spindle . . 18 hanks 


Reels of Cotton vary from 30 to 1760 yards, 
but the length must be correctly specified. 


MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES, : 
ee Nautical, 6080 fe *e = 15 Mile Statute, 
= ] Nautical mile an liour, : 


Feaue = 3 miles (obsolete). 
= sho part of a circle—362,784 ft. at 


Degree 
Equator and "566, 468 ft. at Poles. 


wee ee ee Po Oe 


Inch (in.) .°. ~- + 72 points, or 12 Hops ‘) 
Pate Wb te eons. re 3 inches 

Batt Hoe sn) bed ave, 4 _ 

Quarter (oraspan). . 9 in 

Cpl Jue tae’, 1S Inches (obsolete) — 

Pace, military . $ 2 feet, 6 inches 2 . 
Pace, geometrical ° 5 feet’ 

Fathom ... 6 feet — 4 
Cable’s length 100 fathoms, 600 feet 


The old Scottish Mile was 5920 feet; 10 Scots 
Miles being about equal to 11 Statute eee ae 
Hleven Irish Miles were equal to 14 Statute wiles. 


‘ Yard of land = 30 acres = 120 roods. 
‘oods. 


Hide = 100 acres = 400 r 


} 


:  %. £ 
25 CYCLOPAEDIA 


ce ternational Units, 
having been defined by the International Con- 
ference on Electrical Units held in London in 1908. 

ese units were based upon specifications for a 


Column of mercury and a silver voltameter which 


defined the International Ohm and International 


_ Ampere respectively, as units which for practical 
- purposes could be accepted as equivalent to the 


fundamental theoretical units derived by multi- 


plying the corresponding centimetre, gram, second 
 (C.G.S.) electromagnetic unit by an integral power 


of ten, The International Units were not exactly 
equal to the fundamental units, and as the accuracy 
of all measurements increased, the discrepancy 
became increasingly troublesome. 

The International Committee of Weights and 
Measures, which had succeeded the 1908 Con- 
ference, met in Paris in 1946 and decided to abolish 
the International Units, and as from Ist January, 
1948, to use throughout the world the funda- 
mental units themselves, which are known as 
Absolute Units. The decision meant that the 
units in common use at that time changed by 
various amounts up to 5 parts in 10,000. 

The International Units and corresponding 
Absolute Unit values are as follows :— 


Oxum. The International Ohm is the resistance 

. offered to an unvarying current by a column of 
mercury of height 106-°3 cm., 1 sq. mm. cross- 
section and weight 14-4521 grams at the tem- 
perature of melting ice (0° C.). ¥ 


1 International Ohm = 1:00049 Absolute 
Ohm 


1 Absolute Ohm= 10° C.G.S. electro- 
magnetic units, 
1,000,000 Ohms = 1 Megohm. 

AmPERE, The International Ampere is that 
steady current which in flowing through a 
specified solution of silver nitrate, deposits 
silver on the cathode at the rate of 0:001118 
gram per second, 

1 International Ampere = 0:99985 Absolute 
Ampere. 


STANDARD SIZES 


OF 


\ WRITINGS. 
Woolaoap ssh. ge SE XM TBR: 
PMAaNi POR ws «css 144 X 18} in. 
Sheetand¢Cap. . . . 13} X 22 in, 
Sheetand+ Cap, . . . . . 184x 242 in. 
Small Demy) we. ees 6 15E x 20° in. 
Maatge PORtmees EE Ga | 8 164 X 21 in, 
Small Medium . aia hele L7aK 222 win. 
i aren 18. xX. 28. in. 
me Royale . . . . «19: «X Ok tn. 
Super Royale wo 2h... 2. 19. XB7OGn, 
Imperial Sy Le ERO. ii 
PRINTINGS. 
Darge Foolscap . . . . . «184 X17 in. 
PB cars a 5 + 16. X20 in, 
DSU. wee Pe yd +) L772 X 223 In. 
Medium . ne SL ee S18 oe, OS: in | 
Royalte, oe, - 20 X 25 in, 
Large Royal . 120: EXORT in, 
perial ako) 5 RNS ane ORE 8c ISN ay 
NOTE PAPER. 
Albert fig’ ge ee ret women AMM Se 3¢ in 
Duchess fly . ; 3 + 6%,X 43 in, 
Duke fly . . DON oS (ORiX’ 42 in. 
Post 8vo fly Se ee Aa) tbe Ae i 
Empress fly Dee aha ve = «xX '5¢ In: 
Bmberor'ay, “oF a) SONG Ds 
Wares SONS O.8 Ss inn ooh REET in. 
BOARD. 
Ova. invoninn aN Se Boe 20 X 25 in, 
BOBtANN Os. «ode P + +22% X 28% in. 
Imperial . owe eklwar ne SR TELL 
Large Imperial . : a's oe oot in: 
Endex ttre 8 So earns 254 X 30% in, 
ENVELOPES, 
RRELOMME GRR OE Tiel i, +f), it ae hig : 
DOUGH GGA erat cg LRN (Ce dena bx Sie 


4i x 3h in, 


© ‘ 


Wee —_ 7 
7138 Siyee 4 1 
ais III. ELECTRICAL UNITS. 
Until 31st December, 1947, the electrical units in |_ 
_ general use were the so-called In 


1 Absolute Ampere = 0-1 C.G.S. el 
magnetic unit. , 


Vour. The International Volt is that steady 


electromotive force which applied to the ends 
of a conductor, whose resistance is 1 Inter- 


national Ohm, causes a current of 1 Inter- 


national Ampere to flow. : 

1 International Volt = 1-00034 Absolute Volt. 

1 Absolute Volt = 108 C.G.S. ; 
magnetic units ‘ 


1000 volts = 1 Kilovolt. 


Watt. Energy is supplied to a circuit at the rate 
of 1 International Watt if the current in it is 
1 International Ampere and the pressure across 
it is 1 International Volt. ‘ é 
1 \ Larceny Watt = 1:00019 Absolute 
att. 
1000 watts = 1 Kilowatt. ; 
1 Kilowatt-hour = 1000 watts supplied for 
a period of 1 hour = Board of Trade Unit. 


Covtoms. The unit of quantity, and is the 
quantity passing in 1 second when the mean 
current is 1 ampere. 


1 Coulomb = 0-1 electromagnetic unit. 


Henry. The unit of inductance, defined as the 
inductance of a circuit in which the induced 
electromotive force is 1 volt when the inducing 
current changes at the rate of 1 ampere per 
second. 

1 petetnasional Henry = 1:00049 Absolute 
enry. 
1 Absolute Henry = 10* €.G.S. electro- 
magnetic units, j 


FaRAD. The unit of capacity, and is that capacity — 


which is charged to a difference of pressure of 1 
volt by 1 coulomb, - 

1,000,000 microfarads = 1 farad. 

1 International Farad = 0:99951 Absolute 


Farad. 
1 Absolute Farad = 10® ©.G.S. electro- 


magnetic unit. 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, ° 


BOARD, ETC. 


Court 8vo . . 
Duke. 
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No. 8 
Emperor 
Foolseap. 
Extra Foolscap 
DA t eke % 
Prospectus . . 
Large Draft 

6 0 celal Riess te 
Weer ste 
Large Deed. . 
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Fema aomonaem 
SRR BE ee ee ee mp ee OD 
BEPREBESE 


11 


w 
COONS OE Bip IB OO CO COO om 


Po OSBEES 


T 

Small... . 
Carte-de-Visite 
Large, ... 
Post-Gard., .. 5 Wes 
Post Card (new regulation 
COUT pb iw se 
Double Small « 
Cab. (Photo) yi 
Double Large. , 
Quad Small Aye 
Quad Large . , P 


PAPER MEASURE, 
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ieee. 
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eet oe % 
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516 sheets 
2 reams 
5 bundles. 
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1 CPS, F-Undoubtedly the high esteem in which Pears #0€@ 
2 Gobcl Soapis held by civilised people the world-oven? 2, / 
3 and the wide popularity that it enjoys, due to 
the successful formula found by Andrew Pears ¢ 
in 1789 and to the supreme care and lengthy time 
6 £3), 4, taken ingmapfffacture. - ee a 
7 .cafw, Only the purest materials are cHosen, and é -C, 


8 «_ these are subjected to a reffffe process which ne 
9 lead. : definitely expels all alkaline ny Strict the of 


‘ 
10 soap that pure transparency for which it] » Ther a 
1 OF has become world-famougy Incidentally, the one “4 


32 fromm. blycerine whichis to be found mall Ntoilet soaps, q 
48 and which is usually extracted for ether purposes, Bb a 


is retained in Pears Soap. This is another il 

© a5 | reason for Pears/soothing and preserving action “2 

16 upon the skin. After extremely careful ref ve. 

oo af fining,which imparts a beautiful transparency a 
to the soap, come months of slow maturing, tals. 


18 
oat during which period the soap takes on that rich very, / 
f ‘ i amber color so appealing to the eye. >, 44 Yw 
he The exceptional time taken for this maturing 

et: Y Pf assfures the comflete elimination of alfmoisture a 

I from the tablet, enabling it to outlast two, or rat | 
 é3 even three cakes of ordinary toilet soaps fhus J, / 

S it is no exaggeration to say that the manufacture 
; of Pears Soap begins where other soaps leave 

- N.R off. [Such care in preparation guaranjees not ® 
only{exceptional purity, but exceptiog gl pots: Si 


4 


~ 


28 

E29 / a © sistency of quality and imperviousness to 

eg pan"F climatic conditions. So thatfno /matter when £Y- # 
31 or where/you buy{Pears Soap,fit will always be ds a al 

382 wf. LE equally/fresh, equallyffragrant and long lasting, , 

33 which (fact largely explains their wide use in ius, 


& countries}overseas. © 
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EXPLANATION OF CORRECTIONS 
EcHeset bold: alferto,nh | nw 48.—Reset tn Htallco; delete extra, space 
eS rf ” “ ” , 7 


i ‘5 after the line. \ 
nsert “‘its’’; transpose ‘ un,’? +» 19.—Insert “* very.” Se 
-7,—Reset in small capitals; alter smallcap} ,, 20.—Insert “u” and continue pomereph. 


wy 
to lower case, »» 22.—Delete “‘s,” alter “dad” to k 
8.—Replace battered type; insert space be- insert space, : 
yr tween ll. 8 and 9. +» 24.—Commence fresh sentence. 5 
»  9.—Replace full stop by comma, » 27.—Commence new paragraph, and tum E 
uines 10-11.—Space lines full width. a. : 
ine 11.—Full stop for comma and slightly more | Lines 28-33.—Equalise spacing of lines, 
space. Line 28,—Close up. 
5 12.—Reset in Roman; delete quotation «+ 30.—Equalise spacing. 
id sign. + 31.—Insert quotation signs, as 
» 183.—Let it stand. : » 52.—Alter wrong fount “a,” and push down 
» 15.—Insert apostrophe, rising space. 
+» 16.—Insert hyphen. « 33.—Alter “ their” to “ its.’" 


. _ The following shows how the opposite page will read after the corrections have been made:— 


UNDOUBTEDLY thehighesteeminwhich Pears = 
Soap is held by civilised people the world over, 
and the wide popularity that it enjoys, are due to i! 
the successful formula found by Andrew Pears iz 
in 1789 and to the supreme care and lengthy time ; 
6 taken in its manufacture, 
.7 Only the PUREST materials are chosen, and 
8 
9 


ono rf 


these are subjected to a refining process which : 
definitely expels all alkaline matter, giving the 

10 soap that pure transparency for which it 

u. has become world-famous. Incidentally, the 


“ee 12 glycerine which is to be found in all toilet soaps, 
gay 1s and which is usually extracted for other purposes, _ : 
"age is retained in Pears Soap. This is another . 
. 15 reason for Pears’ soothing and preserving action nay 
A Nc 1s upon the skin. After extremely careful re- , 
7 1 fining, which imparts a beautiful transparency 


18 to the soap, come months of slow maturing, ‘ 

19 during which period the soap takes on that very 

20 rich amber colour so appealing to the eye. 

2 The exceptional time taken for this maturing 

22 assures the complete elimination of all moisture 

from the tablet, enabling it to outlast two, or 

24 even three cakes of ordinary toilet soap. Thus 

it is no exaggeration to say that the manufacture 

Be Pears Soap begins where other soaps leave 

off. 

27 Such care in preparation guarantees not only 

28 exceptional purity, but exceptional consistency 

20 of quality and imperviousness to climatic 

; . 80 conditions. So that no matter when or where 

r* 81 you buy “Pears Soap,” it will always be equally 

; sz fresh, equally fragrant and long lasting, which 

we 83 fact largely explains its wide use in countries 
overseas, © ye 


4 pamphlets, and newspapers ; 
oN og beaninlsael | Sn A Lia PEARS SOAP tay bee 
qabrTented and ite popularity has increased trom A hundred and forty years age 
‘part of the world. AN 
11 Pont 
9 6 Porxt 
ae A hundred and forty years ago, Pears Soap A hundred and forty years | 
Ss 7 Point 4 ; 
if A bundred and forty years ago, Pears So sie sla bt 
t 8 Powt A hundred and forty years ‘ 
A hundred and forty years ago, Pear ee: : 
‘or 


9 Pont 


a hundred and forty years ago, P 


5 Each of the above sizes are generally comprised oh = wo pomp alphabets - 
ae shown in 8 point sizes, as follow. ; ; 


_ ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


- a 


a: eee ROPES STUY WATE 
~ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


ABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghizkimnopqrstuuwxyz 


The following are the styles 1n ordinary use for all kinds of printed matter. 


we 


| = Antique Otp STyLe 
i _ “Pears Cyclopaedia” ha 
; Bopont 
Pears Cyclopaedia”’ has 
Bovon! ITaic 
_ Pears Cyclopaedia” has t 
, BASKERVILLE 
_ © Pears Cyclopaedia ”’ hast 
BasKERVILLE ITaLic 
© “Pears Cyclopaedia”’ has the 
Caston Ovp Face 
_ Pears Cyclopaedia ” has th 
Caston OLD Face Ataic 
“Pegrs Cyclopaedia”™ bas the 
. Corvinus Mepium 
[ “Pears Cyclopaedia” has th 


Corvinus Mepium ITALic 


§ “Pears Cyclopaedia” has th 


: 


GARAMOND 
£% Pears Cyclopaedia” has th 


“GaRAMOND. ITALIC 


$25 5X 
gers. faeyo: 


er , york 
s | hs a 


STYLES OF TYPE — ae es. 


“Pears Sete gel te ee sig 3 


> 


A hundred and forty B; 


" 
PEARS SOAP IS USET D ; 
PEARS SOAP IS USED IN E Pa 
Pears Soap is used in ev 
PEARS SOAP IS USE 
Pears Soap is used in 4 . 


ice 
i, 
yi 


J ne 


Git Sans 


“ Pears Cyclopaedia”’ ‘ase e 


Gitt Sans Itatic 


“Pears Cyclopaedia”’ has the 
Mopern i 


“Pears Cyclopaedia” has yp: 


_ 


Mopern ITatic . 
¢ 


*‘Pears Cyclopaedia”’ hate “4 
Oup StyLe 
‘Pears Cyclopaedia ”’ has 
Otp Stvve ITALIC 3 
“Pears Cyclopaedia”’ has t 
_ Pantin 
“ Pears Cyclopaedia ” has t ~ 
PLanTin ITALIC 
“ Pears Cyclopaedia”’ Aas th 
Times 


** Pears Gidopaadiatt has on 


Times Itaric 


“Pears Cyclopaedia” has t 


= oe —_—. 


- 


a 


. ‘ 
ts 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


1697 to June 1720. 


June 1720 to 1756. 
1756 to 1784, 
1784 to 1821, 


= 


hITUTEL ERE 


i 


N 


0 
PB 
Q 
R 
iS) 
o 
V 


| frei es 


1717-18 (6) 


“1718-19 (eo 


1719-20 did} 


1720-21 
1721-2 
1722-8 
1723-4 


1724-5 


1725-6 


1726-7 


Geo. IT. 
1727-8 


1728-9 
1720-80 
1730-81 
1781-2 
1732-8 
1738-4 
1784-5 


1735-6 


6 eB B08 088 EReRaRe 


GENERAL ERIE ana 


THE LONDON 
(3) Date Letter. (4) Lion’s 
(3) Date Letter. 


722 


(1) Britannia (Fig. A). (2) Maker’s Mark. 
Head erased (Fig. B). 
(2) Maker’s Mark. 


en 

(1) ear s Head Grove (Fig. C). 

(4) Lion Passant (Fig. D). ; 

(1) Leopard’s Head Crowned (Fig. E). (2) Maker’s Mark. (3) Date Letter. 
(4) Lion Passant (Fig. F). 

(1) Leopard’s Head Crowned (Fig, E). (2) Maker’s Mark. (3) Date Letter. 
(4) Lion Passant (Fig. F). (5) Reigning Sovereign’s Head. The 
first two years of King’s Head, i.e. 1784-1785 the head is to Left and 
intaglio, after that it was turned to Right in relief. 

EB» 


CS be = 
1738-7 A 1756-7 @) 1776-7 (Al 1796-7 1816-17 ~ 
oe (B] 1757-8 (6) 1777-8 1797-8 (b) 1817-18 
ween 1758-9 © 1778-9 1798-9 (c) 1818-19 
i7ag=at.* Hl 0 (q) 1770-80 D) 1700-1800 (@]} 1819-20 
1740-41 (é Geo. TIT. (e) 1780-81 (F) 1800-01 Geo. IV. 
@ irio-8i_ () F) Q 1820-21 
1741-2 (# 1761-2 (f) 1781-2 FF) 1801-2 (f) 1821-2 
fe 
1742-8 1762-8 g£ | 1782-8 1802-8 (8) 1822-8 - 
1743-4 [Hy] 1788-4 1783-4 fH 1803-4 (h) 1823-4 
1744-5 [Pa] 1704-5 ca 1784-5 DQ 1804-5 (i) 1984-5 
1745-6 [] 1705-6 1785-6 (K) 1805-6 (k) 1825-6 
1746-7 1780-7 (1) 1786-7 L) 1806 7 (H 1826-7 
1747-8 Ks.a)) 1767-8 L6t~6 ny | 1807 8 (m) 1827-8 
izas-0 (QQ) 1788-0 (m) 178° (N) 1808-0 () 1828-0 
1749-50 1769-70 (0) 1789-90 @) 1809-10 (0) 1829-30. 
1750-61 1770-71 1700-91 P) 1810-11 ee 
1751-8 1771-2 1791-2 1811-12 1881-2 
1752-3 [%] 1772-8 1792-8 1812-18 (r) 1832-8 
1753-4 ($3) 1773-4 = 1703-4 (§) 1818-14 (s) 1833-4 
ati 
i75a-5  (U) 1774-5 (t) 1704-5 ‘aa 1814-15 (t) 1834-5 
1755-6 1775-6 (U1) 1705-6 {[J} 1815-16 (uy) 1835-6 


GENERAL COMPEND 


—- 
+ 


j 1821 to 1890. (1) Leopard’s Head Uncrowned (Fig. G). (2) Maker's Mark. (8) Ds > 


." Letter. (4) Lion Passant (Fig. H). (5) Reigning Sovereign’s He: 
1890 to 1896, As above, but without Sovereign's Head as Duty on silver was withdrawn. _ 

_ 1896 to present day. (1) Leopard’s Head Uncrowned (Fig. J). (2) Maker’s Mark. (8) Date 
+ Letter... (4) Lion Passant (Fig. K). . 


Nore.—tThe date letter is usually changed at the end of May, and that accounts for two years — 
Papearing opposite each mark. ? 


a) F f=-)} @ @ a i) 3 Gs) « ‘The 


FA) isso-7 (ff) 1888-7 (4) 1876-7 a isoe-7 J} 1010-27 (A pr 
iL | Fi Mie, (b) 1857-8 ‘B 1877-8 (b’ 1897-8 (b) 1917-18 (*: 
G 1838-9 (0) 1858-9 (on 1878-9 (Cc 1898-9 igi6-40 (Cc dee 
| A] 1330-40 (3) 1359-80 \D) 1879-80 d 1899-1900 (3) 1919-20 (D 1939-40 al 
Ej isso (G) 1860-01 (F) 1380-81 Gi 1900-1 (@} 1920-21 (E 1940-41 : 
+ fg) 82 (§) isi 59) 1831-2 ® Gd. VIL. 1021-2 (F) 1041-2 " 
G 1842-3 (9) 1862-3 Ce} 1882-3 @ wees 1922-8 (G) 1942-3 : 
Es Shick h) 1863-4 te 1883-4 1068-4 {h) 1923-4 (H) yO ae : 
% (3) 1844-5 1864-5 WY) 1884-5 aq rors (5) 128 (1) 1944-5 ‘ 
i" 1345-6 (kh) 1365-6 () 1885-6 (h) ae (h) 1925-6 1945-6 
if 4) 1846-7 (D 1866-7 18) 1886-7 n oe (i) 1926-7 1946-7 : 
t 1847-8 1} 1367 8 wy 1887-8 mi 1907-8 {rit} 1927-8 (M) 1947-8 Ae 
. Q)} 1318-9 (a) 1868~9 W 1888-9 fn) 1908-9 - (@) by | {N) 1948-9 ‘ 
"a KD} 1340-50 (0) 1369-70 0) 1889-90 0) roos-10 (B) 1929-80 (©) 1949-50 
F ES) 1350-51 (P) 1870-71 B 1390-91 P) ben Fs (?) 1930-81 (P) begat . 
GQ) @ 1871-2 C0) 801-2 (Gf) ioi1-12 (9) 1981-2 (Q) 1951-2 
Pik}. 4 1872-3 ® 1392-8 (r) 1912-18 1932-8 R) 1952-8 
5 |S} 1853-4 (5) 1873-4 9 1893-4 (S) 1913-14 1933-4 (S) 1953-4 
j 1854-5 (t) 1874-5 6) 1894-5 (t} 1914-15 (f) 1984-5 1954-5 
4 1855-6 i) 2876-0 U 1895-6 (u) 1915-16 (uy) 1935-6 U) 1955-6 
; 
THE ZODIAC 


ee 


et 


CCE 
Behrens? Gost? 


roy ee 


4 - aye: < a 
ee ae ee - 


Oe ae Sade oa ee 


eer 


aj i 


ald 
a 
P 

, 

ty 


URSTENSURG. NYMPHENBURC. 


VENICE, 


EVRES. ~~ 


Reprinted by courtesy of ‘‘ The Connoisseur.” 


‘Useful Terms for China Collectors. 


CrmvA.—A modern descriptive term applied to 
pottery which is made semi-transparent by adding 
bone to the other materials used in its manufacture, 

PORCELAIN.—Semi-transparent pottery made 


~ from natural clays, no bone being used. For 


example :—Chinese, Dresden, Limoges, etc. 
Lustre Warn.—Pottery decorated with gold, 
silver, or copper. 
Biscurr.—The first stage of china after being 
fired. It is white and porous, and ready for 
decoration. 


TRONSTONE CHINA, SEMI-PORCELAIN. SILICON 
Cuina, etc.—Trade terms applied to fine qualities — 
of earthenware, manic 

“HARTHENWARE,—A descriptive term to distin- 
guish opaque pottery from hina, stoneware, 
terra-cotta, ete, 

On-GLAzE.—Decoration on the ware, after it 
~ been neg . 

NDER-GLAZH.—Decoration on the ware whe 
it is in biscuit state. : = 


METERS — 
haan ey, : 7 openings; each dial (except units’ dial) 1 
4 es “op pe vale cael revolution of 


‘MET 


or Samay. tet De 
, SPR 


F = 4000 ~~ 400 fo r ' 
~ i CBSO 4 100 10 : : 
= Read from the left. If two figures are showing 
_ numbers, read the lower, Take no reading of | in units opening, read the lower. Take no notice 
0 _ : ifany. Above example is reading | of ameter 4 = dias if pra pa = con- 
5947. : junction e Others; there are ting 
a1 ‘2. Cyclometer dials on which figures appear in | purposes only. Above example is reading 5947, 


ba 5 ? 


GAS METER | 


& month before had bven 640,600. the consump- _ ‘4 
\ g the month would have been 60,900 _ 
\6 - 4 AX cubic feet. pe : 
rer’ ie THE MEANING OF “A THERM.» 
4 A Therm is 100,000 British Thermal Units 
*  The-top dial is only uscd os a test dial, and | (p%y 7,), S : SB 
| has nothing to do with the record of gas consumed. | “4 British Thermal Unit is the quantity of heat © 
: required to raise the temperatme of 1 Ib. of — 


One Com Fach figure water 1 dogree Fah. = > 
Dial tap yh es The number of Therms in 1,000 cubic feetof 
a d Recor on Dial Records. | 648 Of 500 B Th.U. per cubic foot = oT. a 
| 1 000 cubic fe: h,U, roca 
| 777 11000,000 eubie feet. {100,000 cubic feet. | 2000 enble feet » 600 BINT Ls rustens, 
tty 16 ),000 o 10,000 4 , ‘ 
SE gt 10,000 - 1,000 i The number of cubic feet of gas that will 
Dd. 1,000 os 160 « produce one Therm = 
; . 100 000 
Commencing with dial A, write down the 500 = 200 cubie fest. 


“MORSE” TELEGRAPH CODE 


a Cum teow 


20 6 mt ee 5 

3 0 © 6 om ame 4 alee 

4c se 0mm 9 oe ee 

Be eeee vem reser coe es een a 


EASTER DAY 


1. . eee |e 

Comes next after the full moon that follows, or{ 1944 - - . - + «+ + + ; 
falls on, the 2ist of March (the vernal ompinoe). NT NP en he is F = 
- When that date is Sunday and full moon also, the AME A. cite ed os Pe wr 7 hie ei 
next is Easter Day. Thus, in 1894, the full moon Weg. as ate Agere 4 a ag - 

_ was on the very day of the equinox, Wednesday, OPS ae Re a a oe 

‘- h 2ist, and the Sunday following, March 25th, bbe 4 ae ; -, April ; 
presearw: Dt Re Pe Dot f Match 25 | ; 
ee Dates of Easter Days Syrut: 2 r ‘ . 4) April is 

ea March 24 3 . 4 , 
« Ret 4 las ci . . . . ” 18 m. 
Rema hed at Risers ta, 
i Sda- 6 * : 


i 


~ 


i“, 
< 


a a 


) 
Ai 
‘ 
} 


ts 4 7 
a ae a ee 


Lee ae eee 


i 


‘" 


CYCLOPAEDIA — 


ARS 


=f 
Jn England, Wales, N. Ireland and The Channel 


Islands it is ordained that the Bank Holidays 


shall be: Easter Monday. Whit Monday, ‘first 


Monday in August. Boxing Day (first weekday 


after Christmas) 


N. Ireland and_the Jrish Republic have in 
addition a special Bank Holiday on St. Patrick's 
Day. March 17th. 


The Stock Exchange is closed on Bank Holidays, 


. 1952. 1953. 
Easter Monday. . . . Apr.14 Apr. 6 
« « Jtne2 May 25 


Whit Monday . 


1952. 
Vernal Equinox—Spring begins Mar. 20, 4 p.m. 


The longest day is June 21. 


726 ij C 
BANK AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


THE SEASONS 


Sc 


Good Pritay. January 1st and on Saturdays 
throughou e year. : 
The Queen’s birthday (when decreed) is observed 
in the Customs and certain other Government 
establishments as a holiday, = 
In Scotland it is enacted that the Bank Holidays 
observed shall be: New Year’s Day, first Monday > 
in May, first Monday in August. ‘There are also — 
special Spring and Autumn hol.days in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. i 


1952, 1953, 
Aug. 4 Aug. 3 
Fri. Dec. 26 Sat. Dee. 26 


7 
: 


Ist Monday in Aug. 
Boxing Day 


. . 


1953. 
Vernal Equinox—Spring begins Mar. 20,10 p.m. _ 


- Summer Solstice—Summer begins, June 21, 11a.m. | Summer Solstice—Summer begins, June 21. 5 p.m. 
Autumnal Equinox—Autumn begins Sept. 23, | Autumna! Equinox—Autumn begins Sept. 23, 


_2a.m. 8 a.m. . 
Winter Solstice—Winter begins Dec. 21, 10 p.m. | Winter Solstice—Winter begins Dec. 22, 4 a.m. 
The shortest day December 22. 


All these times are G.M.T. 


QUARTER DAYS 


ENGLAND, WALES, AND WN, IRELAND. 
Tady Day 808 5 «@ . March 25 | Michaelmas. . «>» .« . September 29 
Midsurmmero es =. Ss Ss SF © Sune 24° |) Christmas.” ei. MS) oe December 25_ 
>COTLAND. ay 
Candloemasii.”  -. 6 ke. February 2 | Lammas. . C te oe oe Ae 
WES ED FERS Oe : May 15 | Martinmas .~. (eu. 2... evenbenw 
HALF QUARTER DAYS 
ENGLAND. 
February 8. | May 9. August 11. | November L1. 


f 


BRITISH GAME, FISH AND SPORTING SEASONS 


Black Game, from August. 20 to December 10; 
but in Som :rset. Devon, and New Forest, from 
September 1 to Decemler 10. 

Blackcock—August 20 to December 10. 

Buck-hunting—August 20 to September 17. 

Bustard—September 1 to March 1. 

Red Deer hunted—August 20 to September 80 

Male Deer (Ireland)—OctoLer 20 to June 10. 

Fallow Deer (Ireland)—June 20 to Michaelmas. 

Eels (about)—April 20 to OctoLer 28 

Fox-hunting—October to lady Day. 

Fox Cubs—August 1 to first Monday in November, 

Grouse-shooting—August 12 to December 10. 

Hare-hunting—October 29 to February 27. 

Hare-coursiung—Between September and March. 


Hind—Hunted in October and again between 
April 10 and May 20. 
Moor Game (Jreland'—August 20 to December 10. 
Oyster Season—Septem ler to April. : 
Partridge-shooting—Septemler 1 to February 1 
Fheasant-shooting—October 1 to February 1, 
Ptarmican—August 12 to December 10. . 
Quail—August 12 to January 10. 
KiabLbits—Between Octol er and March. 
Salmon—FeLruary 1 to SeptemLer 1. 
Salmon rod-fishing—NovemLer 1 to September. 
Trout-fishing—May 1 to September 10. 
Trout, in the Thames—April 1. to September 10. 
Woodcock—NovemLer to January. 


Game in England—Hare, pheasant, partridge, grouse, and moor fowl. 
Game in Ireland—Same as England, with the addition of deer, black game, landrail, quail, and 


bustard, ® 


‘Game in Scotland—Same as England, with the addition of ptarmigan. . 


ENGLISH LAW SITTINGS 


1952. 1953. 
. Jan, 11-Apr.9 Jan. 11-Apr. 1 
. Apr. 22—May 30 Apr, 14—May 22 


Hilary . 
Waster . 


. 


Trinit June 10-July $1 June 2 
rinity . . June 10-July une 2-July 31 
Michaelmas. Oct..1-Dec. 21 Oct. i-Dec. 21 


LAW TERMS IN SCOTLAND 


Law sittings in Scotland are from January ‘8 to March 30, May 7 to July 20, and October 8 to 


NIVERSITY TERMS 


December 21. 
following. - 
OXFORD. 
1952. 
Hilary. . 10.1-5.4 Full Term 20,1-15.3 
Trinity: ty -.16:4-12.7 ie » 27.4-21.6 
Michaelmas 1.10~-17.12 a » , 12.10-6.12 
‘ 1953. 
Hilary. . 10.1-28.3 Full Term 18.1-14.3 
— ny & 8.4-11.7 a4 ” 26.4—-20.6 
1.10-17.12 P eo DAL0+o 22 


Michaelmas 


% 
ee 


Should the tirst day of Term fall on a Sunday, legai business commences on the day 


CAMBRIDGE, be 
1952. wie 
| Lent . §.1-25.3 Full Term 15.1-15.3 — 
Easter - 16.4-24.6 a re 18.4-9.6 
Michaelmas 1.10-19.12 ,, *» 7.10-5.12 
1953. ty og A < 
Lent . . §.1-25.3 Full Term 13.1-13.3 
Easter - 16.4-24:6 ie me 17.4-8.6 | 
Michaelmas 1.10-19.12 ., © 610-412 — 


i? pel, ae ie 


a 


SET TABLE FO 


(London, G.M.T.) 


5. : 
‘ 23 5.55 : 3 
_ October 5 6.07 5.80 : 
j 12 6.18 5.14 , i 
; F 19 «6.30 4.59 : i 
‘ 26 «= «6.42 4.45 . ‘ 
November 2 6.55 4.32 : y 
oie te 3 
£ p e 4.06 TAT 1 
: 23 7.31 4.01 24 3.57 7157 3 
j 30 7.42 3.55 $1 3.50 8.05 29 
_ December 7 7.51 3.52 June 7 845 8.12 December 6 
¥ 14 7.58 3.51 i4 3.43 8.18 13 
‘ 21 8.03 3.53 21 3.42 8.21 20 
4 28 8.05 8.58 28 3.45 8.21 27 
a 
bey 
‘ ? 
: MOON’S PHASES FOR 1952-53 
‘ 1952. First Quarter March 22: 
First Quarter June 30 1,11 p.m. | Full Moon 30 
| Full Moon July 7 12.33 p.m. 
Last Quarter i 3.42 a.m. oe A nchaed April He 
ew Moon 11.30 p.m. nm 
, P-. | First Quarter 21 = 12.40 a.m. 
i —— rter cious oe 1.51 a.m. Moon 29 4.20 a.m, 
L Moon 7.40 D.m j 
|Last Quarter 12 1.27 p.m. | Last Quarter May 6 12.21 p.m. — 
| New Moon 2.20 p.m. | New Moon 13 5.06 a.m. 
First Quarter 20 6.20 p.m. 

First Quarter 12.03 p.m. | Full Moon 28 5.03 p.m. 

Full Moon Se tember 4 3.19 a.m. : 

. Last Quarter 2.36 a.m. | Last Quarter June 4 5:35 p.m. 

New Moon 19 7.22 a.m. | New Moon 11 2.55 D.m, 

First Quarter 19 12.01 p.m. 
First Quarter ‘a 26 8.31 p.m. | Full Moon 27 3.29 a.m, 
Full Moon tober 3 12.15 p.m ’ 
: at ~ vurter 10 7.33 p.m nore aie July wT ae Dm. 
42 Dp. New Moon ’ .28 a.m, 
Qoaugm 1 2 ARO Dai iret Quarter 19 . 4.47a.m. 
_ First Quarter = 26 4.04 a.m. | Fall Moon 26 12.20 p.m, 
| Fall M ovember 1 11.10 p.m. 
ig Last Qu rter eas! 9:43 p.m. lot erie eo ~ Fer ae 
me WN 00) 17 12.56 p.m. | New ‘toon ‘10D.m. 
ee Be Pm. | First Quarter 17 8.08 p.m, 
4. Eirst Quarter PE 24 11.34 a.m. | Full Moon 24 8.21 p.m, Fy 
‘oon r 41 p.m. 
Last Quarter 9 1.22 p.m. | Last Quarter 81 10.46 a.m. P 
New Moon 17 2.02 a.m. | New Moon September 8 7.47a.m, 
ie ; First Quarter 16 9.49 a.m, 
pe First Quarter zs 751 p.m. | Full Moon 23 4,15 a.m, 4 
4 et Reon 08 21) Cast Quarter 29 9.51pm. 
F set ee October A are a.m. 
J rst Quarter .44D.m, - 
Lr y 1953, Full Moon 22 12.56 p.m. 
’ ‘Last Quarter January 8 10.09 a.m. < et 
New Moon 15 2.08 p.m. | Last Quarter 29 1.09 p.m. 
ef First Quarter 22 5.43 a.m. | New Moon November 6 5.58 p.m. 
_ Full Moon 29 11.44 p.m. | First Quarter : 14 7.52 a.m. 
_ Moon 20 11.12 p.m. 
_ Last Quarter February 7 4.09 a.m. : 

New Moon 14 1.10 a.m. | Last Quarter 23 8,16 a.m. 
First Quarter . 20 5.44 p.m. | New Moon December 6 10.48a,m. 
_ Full Moon 28 6.59 p.m. | First. Quarter 4.30 p.m. 

f mt p ‘ns Full Moon 20 =: 11.43 a.m. 

Last Quarter . -26 p.m, =< . 
New Moon 15 11.05 a.m. | Last Quarter 28 5.43 a.m, ria { 
Reproduced from the Nautical Almanac by permission of the Controller of H.M. Sta‘ionery Office. is 


ONE HOUR must be ADDED to the above times when SUMMER TIME is in operation. be 
- JIGHTING UP TIME is from 1 hour after local sunset to 1 hour betore local sunrise during 
_ SUMMER TIME and from 3 hour after local sunset to 4 hour before local sunrise during the rernainder 
ofthe years nd $e | : 


j 


e h are ar8 teat on G.M. 
ren anew? G.M.T. to ae. Standard Time. 


Thailand . . . 


‘ ae 03 Tunisia . . * 
2 « 02 *Turkey ‘ 
. aks tek ss le Western Australia. 
. fe ee Yarossvin’ =. 
2 nee Places mommy keeping G.M.T. 
Faeroes, The *Great Britain *Monaco 
ee Islands Fernando Po *Ireland, Northern *Morocco 
s *] Baler Islands ‘France *Irish Republic *Portugal 
‘ Islands French Guinea Ivory Coast 
“eoea . "Gibraltar *Luxembour: Principe 
+i Dahomey *Gold Coast Colony Mauritania Senegal 


8, Places West of Greenwich are slow on G.M.T. 
_ Subtract the times given below from G.M.T. to give Standard Time. 


mape> te 


ik Shae ist Pia Sh SE eA tate 1 Jamaica 
MPO EALORUGE Win Re as a. we OS 


*Kansas, U.S.A. woke 
or. ari? Aaa NG eee wabrador . . Ea 
 *Bermuda 04 *Labrad 
© li PR he: Leeward Islands - a ie 
Brasil (entra 5S. 04 *Medeira . a 
“Brazil (astern). ane 08 *Massachusetts, Us Stee s 
 *Brazil (Western). . : 05 Mexico. . J 
©. “pride Solcats Sane es ‘ . ns ~Montana, U. e AS . 
a r uiana Sm a a ‘ ewfoundlan Wa 
a “ie oe Sx ¥ Ned ped are, een . 
* ornia, 2 te ane Ova Scotia . 
“Canary Islands . . . 01 *Ontario (east of long. W. 00°) 
— *Chile : : i baie iige Cex (west of long. W. 90°). 


Colombia ; ile eS 
*OoioaO: UA, As, at ect 
“Connecticut, U.S.A, . 1. : 
me (Conta RICH... lak, ene 


o 
a 


Puerto Rico 


; ba > ae » 05 Trinidad . . 

ses ‘Republic | > Mime ati eh Sid eee 
cuador  . enezuela . 

*Washington, D.C.. U. s. A. 


Fr Oe *Washington, U.S.A.” 
oS tb: Yukon Jd, tert 


i} 
~ 


: Cache 

cs es = , eae 
eorgia ape toh tan 

a ith ; 


. . . eo . . 


h, m. 
Ae entina en es a HM... OS. Hawaiian Islands =. 
cenalon Island. . . 4 . . . 00° 57 | *Iceland 
Azores. 02 


"Illinois, U.S.A, 91. 


Panania Canal Zone . 


bh. m. 
<A Po SO BO Ee re 2 
“aioe Jpg sone te Wane o 
01 KIVA Sor! on ae ee 
age at Tg ope nO Keay ees tS. BS 
Sho) ee ne 01 Madagascar . . . . 
Ce ee ee ee Malayan Union . . . 
ium a ae ge) 01 Malta 
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Portuguese Guinea 


*Quebec (east of long. W. 68") 
06 (west of long. W, 65°) 
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Dedicated by the Romans to Janus, the deity with pes me bee 
looking forward and one looking backward over the past year | 


Dedicated to Maia, of growth and increase 

ee A after Juno, goddess, protectress of marriage and \ 
Named by Mark Antony in honour of Julius Cesar, who was born Ruby or Onyx 
in this month so a 


ween ste Semi the first Roman Emperor, whose lucky 

tock Rams from March in the old Roman calendar (L. septem, 
eee Se from March in the old Roman calendar (L. octo, 
Ninth month from March in the old Roman calendar (L. novem, 


nine) 
ee Be 1 Se OE Depees cote decem, 


| Anniversary. Wedding. Anniversary. Wedding. 


f Cotton Fifteenth Crystal 
1s Second Paper ‘Twentieth China itm 
Leather enty-fifth give ~ 
Fifth Wooden rtieth earl ite 
Seventh Woollen Fortieth Ruby» 
= Tenth _ Tin Fiftieth Golden 
; Twelfth Silk and Fine Linen Sixtieth Diamond — j 


} LANGUAGE OF GEMS 


Wealth, health, longevity Garnet Insures grace, power and vitory 
Deep and pure love: prevents in- | Hyacinth Gives second sight 


E sane sprbigcaspdic tie Conk jal felicit; - 
verlas you! ppiness nyx ugal felicity oay 
best courage Opal Til omen; hope; purity’ iis 
Prevents ‘ortune ‘ -_ cence j 

arns of trouble atid danger Pearl Innocence; purity 

sperses melancholy Ruby Dignity ; divine power; deat: 
Gladdens the heart Sapphire Trath; virtue; constancy \ 
Purity; prevents storms; pre- gS Conjugal happiness =~ Si 4 

serves peace Top; ‘Happiness; friendship 4 

mers sin and trial; sie “‘Purquoise Prosperity; soulcheerer 
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THE UNION JACK 


The present Union Jack is composed of three 
heraldic crosses, viz., the cross of St. Andrew, 
forming the blue and white basis; upon which 
lies the red and white cross of St. Patrick; and 
upon the whole rests the red and white cross of 
St. George, dividing the flag vertically and hori- 
zontally. The original Union Jack combined 
only the St. George and St. Andrew crosses 
and was adopted on the accession of James VI. 
of Scotland to the throne of England under the 
title of James I. in 1603. No further alteration 
was made in the flag until January ist, 1801, 
when the Irish Parliament was dissolved and the 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


Act of Union came into force. 
’ It is flown on the following days on Government and Public buildings (from 8 a.m. to sunset) :— 
‘ Feb. 6 # The Queen’s Accession. Aug. 4 _ Birthday of the Queen Mother. 
March 81 Duke of Gloucester’s Birthday. » 15 Princess Anne’s Birthday. 
; April 21 The Queen’s Birthday. +» 21 Princess Margaret’s Birthday. 
» 25 Princess Royal’s Birthday, Nov. 14 _ Prince Charles’ Birthday. 
May 24 Empire Day. Pe 20 The Royal Wedding Day. 
w »» 26 Queen Mary’s Birthday. 


and on the occasion of the “ official’ Queen’s birthday, Remembrance Day and the opening and 


closing of Parliament by the Queen. 


on Nn Oc FF & NS KO 
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Wind 


Calm 
Light air 


Light breeze 
Gentle breeze 
Moderate breeze 


Fresh breeze 
Strong breeze 


Moderate gale 


Fresh gale 
Strong gale 


Whole gale 
Storm 
Hurricane 


Effect on land 


Smoke rises vertically 
Direction shown by smoke but not by wind 


vanes 
Wind felt on face; leaves rustle; wind vanes 4-7 46 7” 
move 
Leaves and twigs in motion; wind extends 8-12 7-10 
light flag 
Raises dust, loose paper and moves small 13-18 "11-16 
8 mer leaf begin t 
mall trees in leaf begin to sway 19-24 —2 
Large branches in motion; whistling in tele- 25-31 2a 
graph wires; difficulty with umbrellas 
Whole trees in motion; difficult to walk 32-38 28-33 
meee wad. : 
8 break off trees; progress impeded 89-46 3 
Slight structural damage occurs; chimney 47-54 41-47 
pots and slates blown off 
— pproot and considerable structural 55-63 48-56 
amage : 
op eet damage, seldom experienced in 64-75 57-65 
nglan : 
Winds of this force only encountered in tropi- | Above 75 | Above 65 
cal revolving storms / 


The Royal Standard is hoisted on buildings in which Her Majesty the Queen is actually present, 


Speed 


M.p.h, 


Knots 


Less than 1 | Less than 1 
1-3 1-3 


iy Steet 


ee ieee 
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) RATES OF EXCHANGE IN RELATION 
| BATES OF TO STERLING es | 


j 


ot awe eae 
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. INTEREST TABLE. 
a For £100 at 23, 3, 33, 4, 44, and 5 per cent. 


‘<i 
¥ 
a 4 per) 5 per | peypt . 
| ae El Salvador 
‘‘ ; me dist dia paisa. ea A 
r 1 @ 23/0 23,0 3/0 8%] fonduras 
| 2 0 43,0 540 6)0 68] toclana 
i 3 SFO 2 | 040) 0 “OF 1 yg 
| 4 0 93) 0 104, 0 112) 1 12 
5 0113} 1 13}1 241 
= 6 1 141 391 521 
7 1 4)1 Gi 1 83) 1 
; 8 1 631 9/1 113%) 2 
9 1 83] 1 113] 2 29) 2 
“30 111}2 232 54 2 
E~ -30 310} 4 4% 4114/5 
25 4 915 536 2/6 
30 5 9/6 7|7 438 
40 7 8| 8 94 9 10310 
50 9 7 {10 114/12 4 |13 
60 6 [13 12/14 94/16 
70 5 |15 4/17 33/19 
80 4 {17 63/19 81/21 
90 |12 3 19 84/22 24/24 
100 2 |21 11 24 8 (27 
120 3 0426 34/29 7 182 
140 103/30 8$/34 63): 
150 }2 94/32 104/36 112/41 Sins 
ee SA SS nnn Ean 


* Established under agreement with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

+ Official rate: other varying rates apply to 
imports and exports. : 

t Applicable to financial transactions: other 
varying rates apply to imports and exports. ; 

§ Separate rate for coffee exports. 

lei market rate: other varying rates apply 
to imports and exports. 


DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 


The amount of interest accruing in connection 
with other sums at any of these rates, and for any 
number of days, can be reckoned by very simple 
calculation. 


WAGES TABLE. 


Month. | Week. 


| __Per Per Per Day. 


: 


| a. adjgs. d.|£s, d. a : a 
? 0 81/0 0 44/0 0 03 j c 
* 0 4/0 0 94/0 0 it A Os \ 
ig 0 0|0 1 12/6 0 2 i 
0 8|0 1 64)0 0 23 £ 
{. 0 4|0:.1 114 |0. 0. 33 F 6 * 
S: 0 ojo 2 33})0 0 4 \ . “A 4 
2 0 s|o 2 81/0 0 43 2 ; 
f 0 4]0 3 1/10 0 32 ‘ 
+ 0 0/0 3 54/0 0 6 ' ? K : 
) 8/0 3103/0 0 64 7) ee Ne 
7. 0 4/0 4 22/0 0 7 1] fx 3 
2 0 0/0 4 74/0 0 8 Ni ee 
4 0 8/0 5 0|0 0 8 e. 
> 0 4|0 5 44/0 0 9% a Ps o : ig 
i 0 oo 5 94/0 0 ¥ ike y at 
3 0 8|0 6 12] 0 0 104 f ‘ \\ alae 
‘4 0 4/0 6 64/0 011% a 
: 0 0}0 611 |0 011% é WA g 
Bp 0 8|0 7 32/0 1 Of on indg ; . fare 
SER Cali Hl EYE Ke ie ; 
< 0 oe {k 4 - 
oe 0 0/0 9 2#/0 1 3% 75 
: 0 8}0 9 74} 0 1 44 > — we 
* 0. 8/010 94/0 1 63 We Vv w a 
¢ 0 0|011 6¢|0 1 7 Uf Pies 
¥ 0.1218 4/013 54/0 111]. (%/Q) Caer i 
’ 6 01/3 6 8/015 44/0 2 2% 2) \ 
} 0 |315 0/017 3¢|0 2 54 ier ae 
4 0 4}0 19 23/0 2 9 f 
ie eee So ae ih ge® ze, : 
7 é salary may be worked ; 
‘* oe otuer proportions with a 


eS a ee ee, iS cane 


: 


; : ST HEAY : 
‘Ga - shimings and pence as decimal of £. 


& SStpHt a | 


£ 3. £ £ 
r ii 0-55 0-1 oo. 3 
iH 12 0-60 0-01 0-05_ 
13, 0°65 0-001 0-005 
14 0-70 7 
15 0-75 o-2 4 0 o- 
16 0-80 0-02 42 0-06 
17 0-85 0-002 t 0-006 
18 0-90. 
19 0-95 0-3 6 0 0-7 
20 1-00 0-03 7% 0-07 
d 0-008 2 0-007 
0 6 0-021 0-4 8 0 0-38 
6 0-025 0-04 94 0-08. 
hy 7. 0-029 0-004 1 0-008 
0-004 8 0-033 
0-008 9 0-037 0-9 
0-012 10 0-042 0-09 
: 0-017 11 0-046 0-009 cs 
owtouse, 1, Toexpress 13s, 43d. asa decimal 2. To express 0-456 of a £& in shillings and 
2s - of £1. pence. 
aha 8s. d. £ £ s. d. 
- Decimal equivalent of 18 0 = 0-65 Equivalent of O04 =8 0 
7-1 4 =0-017 005 =1 0 
+ = 0-001 0-006 = iy 
Add together 13 4} = 0-668 Add together 0-456=9 1 


OUNDS AS DECIMALS OF A HUNDREDWEIGHT 


 Cwt. |] Qtr, | Lb. 


4 
ee ee 


1 238 0-7500 
29 0-7589 ? 
30 O-7678 

31 0-7767 
Se 07857 A 
00525 34 0-036 
: 35 08125 
} 86 0-8214 * 
37 083038 ry 

‘ 38 0-832 
. 39 08482 j 
u “ ren 
15 | O-1383( 42 0.8780 

16 | 0-442 43 08889 

17 | 0-1517 44 0-892 
ei 18 | 01607 45 0-901 r 
9 | O-16°6 46 0-910 
0 | 0-1785 47 0-919 ‘ 
: 21 | 0:1875 48 09285 
22 | 0-1964 49 093755 
A 23 | 0:2058 50 0-9464 : 
24 | 02142 51 0:9553 ; 
7 5 | 029092 52 0-96 42 ; 
¢ 6 | 02351 53 0-9732 3 
A 27 | 0-2410 b4 09821 ; 
55 0-9910 : 
i 
10000 
¥ : ; 
_ __ HUNDREDWEIGHTS AS DECIMALS OF A TON ] 
t. 4 
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‘0 reduce i 
heit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM > 
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CYCLOPAEDIA 


TABLE OF LATIN VERBS 


_ concutio 


condo 
congruo 


coniveo 


conaulo 
edquo 
erédo 
crépo 
cresco 
etbo 
clido 
ctipio 
curro 


decet 
dédecet, 


dédo 


abdidi 
abolevi 
abolévi 


condidi 
congrul 


conixi 
consului 
coxi 
erédidi 
crepui 
erévi 
cubui 
eudi 
cupivi 
euceurri 


decuit 
dedecuit 


dédidi 
delevi 
dempasi 
—tre anes 
didici ual 
‘divisi 
dédt 


PERFEOT. 


Surrsn. 


abditum 


abolitum 


acitum 
additum 


adultum 
afflictum 
actum 


altum 
amictum 


bibitum 


_— 


cisum 
caesum 
cantum 
capessitum 
captum 
carptum 
cautum 


clausum 
eognitum 
cultutm 
compertum 
comptum 


concussum 


conditum 


consultum 
coctum 
eréditum 
erepitum 
erétum 
eubitum 
cusum 
cupitum 
cursum 


déditum 
deletum 
demptum 
dictum 
dilectum 


divisum 
ditum 
doctum 
domitum 
ductum 


éditum 
esum 
emptum 
enectum 
itum 


_ 


deem, vote | 

sift, discern | 

stir up 

surround 

clash 

shut, 

know 

till, worship 

find 

adorn 

restrain 

shake 
together 

found, hide 


cook 
believe 
creak 
grow 

lie down 
stamp 
desire 
run 


itis becoming 
it is unbe- 


fulgeo 
fundo 


fungor 


gaudeo 
gémo 


zero 


gigno 
gradior 


baereo 
haurio 


Teo 
imbuo 
incesso 
indulgeo 
induo 
intellego 
Irascor 


jacio 
jabeo 
jungo 
javo 


labor 
laicesso 
laedo 
largior 
livo 
lego 
libet 
Neeor 
licet 


lino 


linguo 
Hquor 
16quor 
laceo 


lado 
ligeo 
luo 
malo 


mando 


—tre 
—ire 


genul 
gressus sum 


intellexi 
iratus sum 


lapsus sum 
lacessivi 
laesi 
largitussum| 


livi 


légi 

libuit 
licitus sum 
licuit 


locutus sum| 
luxi 

lusi 

luxi 

lui 


mélui 


| mandi 


haesum 
haustum 


ictum 
imbutum 


indutom 
intellectum. 


choose, read 
it pleases 
bidinauction 


it is lawful 


a o 
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sa 
a 
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et fe ke 


Fbra 
AE GEL bad!) GUD Spider bod Se EET 


| 
__ obliviscor 
obselesco 
ocetilo 
eptrio 
oportet 
; oppérior 
ordior 
rior 
_ ~piciscor 
; paenitet 
pando 
I pango 
s«parco 
parto 
-__ partior 
_-~patior 
aa —tre 
_ pello —ére 
- -pendeo —ére 
{ pendo -_ | —#re 
percello —ére 
- ~perdo —tre 
pergo —tre 
 ipiget —tre 
he =a aoe trah — i tract dra 
; P o re | trax am Ww 
 ~pinso —re |  pinsi } ee beat, pound |ltemo —ére | tremul — tremble 
plaudo —ére | plausi plausum applaud tribuo —#re | tribui tributum assign,render 
 —=pleo —ére | —plevi —pletum | fill itriido —tre | trusi trusum thrust 
ad —plicavi}| —plicatum) fold ueor —érI | tuitus sum _ protect 
. ? fre | \ plicui —plicitum § hind tre | thttd! Shae al 
pl —tre | {Plat - rain eee 
be pluvi iturgeo —tre | tursi = swell 
_ poliiiceo —ére _— tee nad sl ulciscor -1 ultus sum =_ avenge 
' —ére | posui positum D unguo 
posco —ére | pdposci _ demand ungo } Sre | unxi unctum anoint ¥ 
posse | potui~ _ can ator —iti | fisiis sum = use i 
potior —iri | potitus sum = 20 —ére | ursi _ press 
‘ prandeo —ére di ransum junch, dine |j|aro —ére | ussi ustum | burn (trans.) 
préhendo | —ére | prehendi prebensum | grasp vado —ére | (in) vast (in) vasum | go (attack) 
_ prémo —+ére | pressi pressum press vého —re | vexi vectum carry 
_ prido —are | prodidi proditum | betra; vello —ére | velli (vulsi) | vuisum rend 
_ proficiscor ;—1 | profectus = set out vendo —tre | vendidi venditum | sell A 
3 sum vénio —tre | véni ventum come 
~ -prdmo —ére | prompsi promptum | bring out ‘vyénor —ari | venitus “+ hunt 
: c —tre _ play on sum 
t | 7 bap ||vereor —at ih = fear 
 ~pudet | —é€re | puduit ied ! hames ||verro —ére | ¥ yersum sweep 
= j - ip punc ‘ —tre ' verti turn (frans.) 


ero! 
to believe 


pxers 
to grow 
—— eueillir 
to gather 
cuire 
to cook 
détruire 
to destroy 
dire 
tosay | 


 dissoudre 
to dissolve 


write 
s’enquéir® 
to enquire 
envoyer 
to send 


falllir ~. 
to miss 


faire 
to make 


ils font 


PRESENT 
INDICATIVE. 


j’absous 

ns. absolyons 
j’acquiers 

| ns. acquérons 
ils acquiérent 
je vais 


1 edt 

no plural 

je conclus 
ns, concluons 
je conduis 
je connais 
see acquérir 
construis 
Je contrains 


je couds 


see absoudre 
je dors ‘ 
ns, dormons 
j'écris 

ne. écrivons 

see acquérir 


Jenvole 
ns. envoyons 


je faux (rare) 


ns. faillons 
je fais 

ns. faisons 
vs. faites 


ns. conduisons 


ns. connaissons 


ns.contraignons 


absolyais 


(none) 


acquérais acquis 


allais 


assaillais 
aséeyais 


8 
atteignais 


battais 
buyais 


bouillais 
ceignais 


(none) 


concluais 
conduisais 


connaissais 


construisais 
contraignais 


cousais 
courais 


couvrais 


croyals 


croissais 
cueilais 
cuisais 
détruisais 
disais 


dormais 
écrivais 


envoyals 


allai 


assaillis 


assis 


atteignis 


battis 


bus 


bouillis 
ceignis 
(none) 


eonclus 


conduisis 


eonnus 


construisis 


econtraignis 


cousis 
eourus 


couvris 


crus 


orfs 
oueillis 
euisis 


détruisis 


envoyai 


faillals (rare) | faillis 


faisais 


* conjugated with “ etre.”” 


fs! 


Inprrrect. | PRetenire,| FrrTors. 


absoudrai 


acquerrai 


iral 


assaillirai 
agsiérai 


atteindrai 


battrai 
boirai 


bouillirai 
ceindrai 
clorai 


conclurai 


conduirai 


connaitrai 


construiral 
contraindrai 


coudrai 
courral 


couvrirai 


croiral 


croftral 
cueillerai 
cuirai 
détruiral 
dirai 


dormirat © 
6crirai 
enverrai 
falllirat 


feral 


atteigne 
batte 
je boive 
ns. buvions 
ils boivent 
uille 
ceigne 
close 


conclue 
conduise 


connaisse 


construise 
contraigne 


couyre 


je crofe 

ns. croyions 
ils croient 
eroisse 
cueille 
cuise 
détruise 


dise 


dorme 
écrive 


jenvoie 
Bs. envoyions 


(none) 


bonilli 


concluant 
conclu 
conduisant 
conduit 


couvert 


croyant 
cru 


croissant 
ert 


cueillant 
cueilli 


always t before 


rf 


i 


eG 


ae a SESEES 
iff 


z 
ae 


ieee 
ad 
i 


E 
é 


je méns 
Bs. mentons 
je mets 
ns. mettons 
je mouds 
ns. moulons 
je meurs 
‘DS. Inourons 
ils meurent 
je meus 
ns. mouvons 
| fils meuvent 
je nals 
10 be ns. 
pnire see luire 
to harm 
i softre 
 ouir (none) 
to hear 
euvrir see couvrir 
> 
je pais 
_ graze ns. paissons 
paraitre je parais 
to appear ns. paraissons 
| partir® je pars 
| fo depart ns. partons 
= see ceindre 
to 
 plaindre je plains 
to pity ns. plaignons- 
to please i piatt, 
ns. plaisons 
pleuvoir il pleut 
to rain 
pourvoir je is 
to provide ns, pourvo: 
ils pourvoient 
voir je puls (peux) 
to be able il peut 
ns. pouvons 


i 


as 
a 
ri 
es 


sieg 
ri 
BeBe 
cay ; 
g i 
é 


Ae IN a NCEE He 
curysatasirazgess 
Suny iit 
B 


ffer 


je prenne 
ns. prenions 
ils prennent 


je vaincs. 
il vaine 


je vis 


3 
: 
Z 


INFINITIVE, ENGLIsa, 
backen bake 
befeblen command 
befleissen (sich) apply oneself 
beginnen gin J 

‘ -beissen bite 
bergen hide 
= bersten burst 
— bewegen induce 
 blegen bend 
 bieten offer, bid 
_-‘binden bind, tie 
bitten hb 
> blase blow 
bleiben 
4 braten 
__ brechen break 
dingen hire 
' dreschen thrash 
. dringen press 
. empfehlen recommend 
. @ssen eat 
. fahren drive, go 
fallen ‘all 
tangen catch 
fechten fight 
finden find 
fj aaa lait 
egen y 
fiiehen flee 
filessen flow 
tressen devour 
frieren freeze 
l giiren ferment 
— gebiiren bring forth 
} geben give 
gehen go, walk 
gelingen succeed 
gelten be worth 
genesen recover 
geniessen enjoy 
geschehen happen 
gewinnen win 
giessen pour 
gleichen resemble 
gleiten glide, slip 
giimmen & 
graben dig 
grees seize 
aben have 
halten hold 
hangen hang (intr. 
men hew 
heben lift 
heissen be called 
helfen help 
tn peer ae 
ingen sound, 
kneifen pin 
kommen come 
kriechen creep 
laden load, summon 
Jaufen run 
leiden suffer 
eth lend 


ns. vainquons 
je vaux 
ns. valons 
see tenir 


je véts 
ns. vétons 


ns. vivons 
je vois 

to see ns. voyons 
. ils voient 
vouloir | je veux 
wil C ns. voulon 
: ils veulent 


Past PaRricie.e. 


gen 
geschehen 
gewonnen 
Regossen 
geglichen 
geglitten 
geglommen 
a 
ge en 
gehabt 
gebalten 
gehangen 
gchauen 


geliehen 


PRINCIPAL GERMAN IRREGULAR (STRONG) VERBS 
2a EEE r£::::£7—,—— << > 
IMPERFECT 
INDICATIVE. 


Present [yDicaTIve. ay 


berge, berge, birgst, bingt a 


ooo bewegst, bewegt 


regular 
Diase, blii(se)st, bliist 
regular 
— brichat, bricht 
reche, 
regular 
dresche, drisch(e)st, drischt 
re 
empfehle, empfieblst, empfiehit 
esse, issest, isst 
‘ahre, fiihrst, fihrt > 
falle, fallst, fallt 


fange, fingst, fingt 
fechte, fichtat, ficht . 


flechte, flichtst, flicht 
regular 


regular 


gebiire, gebierst, gebiert 
gebe, gibst, gibt 
ere! gehst, geht 


et 
ty giltst, gilt 
genese, gene(se)st, genest 


jar 
es geschieht 
regular 


grabe, gribst, grabt 
regular 
habe, hast, hat 


halte, hiltst, hilt 
ji hingst, hangt 


hebe, hebs, hebt 
helte, hilfst, hiltt 
regular 


” 
» 
” 


lade, lidst, lidt, or regal : 
laufe, linfst, laut >in 
regular 


” 


i 


sTTHTEIPTTEEL 


whistle 
praise (God) 
spring forth 


Me | 


(une 


: 


_  saufen drink (animals) 
saugen suck 
- schaffen create 
echallen sdund 
soheiden separate 
echeinen seem, shine P = 5 
achelten scold ; schelte, schiltst, achilt . an | 
shear here, rolar 
shove, push peveerch igre schiert or regular 
shoot ; . i Py 
flay 
sleep 
strike 
eneak, creep 
slit, rend 
lock 
sling schiang he? % 
— schmiss sf , 
echmolz schmelize, schmilzest, schmilzt_ 
cut schnitt regular _- 
write schrieb ee 
ery out schrie 
—_ schritt 
silent schwieg 
swim schwamm 
vanish wand 
swing - schwang 
swear echwur e f , 
fee sah sele, siehst, sieht ' 
to be war bin, bist, ist, sind, seid, sind 
boll, secthe sott regular a. 
sing pang ” , een 
in sank < ‘8 
think, refiect sann af ip me 
sit gasa 4 A 
spit spie woe ee 7 
: spin spann Me LG 
; speak _ Sprach spreche, sprichst, spricht Bel” © 
ts sprout spross regular ie adul. 
4. jump sprang 7 ¥ 
7 sting stach steche, stichst, sticht 
___ stehen stand etand : 7 
 stehlen steal stahl stehle, stiehlst, stichlt 7 
_ steigen _| tise stieg regular 
__ sterben die starb sterbe, stirbst, stirbt 
f stossen push stiess stosse, stissest, stinst 
rag aad tra tage, tah et, triigt 
en , ca e, » Ure 
. treffen hit traf trefle, trifist, trifft 
treiben drive (before one) trieb oro 
4 treten , tread trat trete, trittst, tritt 
 trinken ink — regular 
trigen ” 
¥ tun do tat getan tue, tust, tut , ; 
verderben spoil yerdarb verderbe, verdirbst, verdirbt ae 
? vergessen forget yergass vergesse, vergissest, vergisst 
_ -verlieren lose verlor verloren regular : 
_-wachsen grow wuchs gewachsen wachse, wach(se)st, wiichst > 
waschen was! wusch gewaschen wasche, wisch(e)st, wischt l 
= weisen point out wies gewiesen regular i, - 
._-werfen throw. wart geworfen werfe, wirtst, wirft i 
_-winden wind wand gewunden regular ee" 
gehen pull 20g gBezogen ” s 
_  - gwingen fores zwang gezwungen ” a 
J r m 
. ; + eid 
~ ‘<:4 » 
} ‘ ; m be 
» ou , ees 
z » etter ad ae ; 
3 
4 “ fa 7 


COLOURS OF HOODS OF ACADEMIC GOWNS 
Aberdeen 
Black, Purple, and White. 


Black and Light Blue. 
Black and White. 


MALO. 


2 


WEEKES 
BES 
ere 

2 


NEERRER 
BEESOR 


BeQP 
“F 


“§ 


cbebhhnm 
b 
= 


FEE 


d Gi 
Scarlet and Purple. 
Scarlet and White. 
Scarlet and Green, 
Black and Light Blue. 
Scarlet and Light Blue. 
Black and White. 
Black and Crimson. 
White and Crimson. 
Scarlet and Crimson. 
Scarlet and Black. 


Queen’s University, Belfast 
Black and Fur. 
Black and Scarlet. 
Black and Gold. 
Black and White. 
Black and Grey. 
Black and Yellow. 
Black and Green. 
Scarlet and Black. 
Scarlet and White. 
Scarlet and Green. 


Red and White. 
Gold and White. 
Scarlet, 

Red and Green. 
Scarlet and Violet. 


Birmingham 
Black and Blue. 


Black and Green. 

Black and Blue. 

Black and Cardinal. 

Black and Cardinal. 

Black and Terra Cotta, 
Scarlet and Cardinal, 

Black and Red. 

Black and Grey. 

Crimson and Faculty Colour, 


Bristol 
Red and Pale Red, 
Red, Pale Red and White, 
Red and Pale Red. 
Red and Salmon. 
Red and Pale Red, 


Red, Pale Red and Violet. 
Red and Salmon, 

Red and White, 

Red, Ked and White, 
Red and White, 


Cambridge 
Black and Fur. 
Cherry and White Fur. 
Black and Black, 
Cherry and Fur. 
Scarlet, Pink and Violet. 
Black and Scarlet. 
Damask, White and Cherry, 
Scarlet, Pink and Blue. 
Pink and White Fur, 
Scarlet and Fink. 
Black and Dherry. 
Biack and White. 


5 


obbet opi 
pogPreeee ees 


be 
P44 


Black and Cerise. 


Biack and Cherry. 
Black, Pink and Bl 
Black and Scarlet. 


Dublin (W.U.1.) 
Green and White. 
Green and Scarlet. 
Green and Strawberry. 
Green, Grey and Scarlet. 
Green and Terra Cotta: 


Green, White, Grey and Scarlet. 
Green, White and Terra Cotta. 
Green, White and Saffron. 


Durham 
Black and Fur. 
Black, Blue and White Fur, 
Purple and White Fur, 
Black and Red and White Fur. 
Black and Black, 
Saeed Ivory and White Fur. 


Scarlet and Gold, — 


Brocaded Satin and Palatinate. 
Palatinate and aE 


‘alatinate. 
Scarlet, Palatinate and Fur. 
Black and Red, 
Scarlet, Scarlet and Palatinate. 
Rose and lvory. 
Black and White and Purple. 
Black and Gold. 
Rose and Purple, 
Black, Purple and Scarlet, 
Scarlet, Scarlet and Palatinate, 


Edinburgh 

Black, Purple and Fur, 
Black, Blue and Fur. 
Black, Blue and Fur. 
Scarlet, White and Fur. 
Black, Green and White Fur, 
Black and Purple. 
Black, Blue and Yellow. 
Scarlet and White. 
Black and Green. 
Black, Blue and Fur. 
Black and Blue. 

lack, Crimson and Fur. 
Black and Gold. 


- Black and Crimson. J 


Black, Brown and Blue Shot. 


Light | 
: Light 
" «| Light Blue and 
4 / Light Blue and 
R Light Blue and Ch 


Seeaieea 
BEREEBEE 


EHTS PEEE 
Peake 
EERE 


: 
ap tte 


ee 
aa 


and 
«D.Litt. ag Blossom. ; \. 
 D.Be. Scarlet jue. B.Com. Black Green. ' 
LLB. Black, Fur. B.D. Purple and White Far, ‘ 
> ii.D. Scarlet and B.D.S Claret and White Fur. Pie aoe 
, 3A. Black and Apple Blossom. BL. Bcarlet and White ‘ pA 
MB. Black, Lavender and Fur. B.Litt. Orange and White Fur. a.” 
aD Scarlet and La’ J B.Ed. Black and Yellow. 5 
i Ph.D. Seariet, Black and Velvet. B.Mus. Blue and White Far. 
“ B.Sc. Amaranth and White Fur, 
D.D. Purple and White. 
London D.Litt. Orange and White. 
mid Brow. D.Mus. Blue and White. 
Blue ana. D.Sc. th and White. 
ree alley LLB. Scarlet and White Fur. 
ne pee LL.D. Scarlet and White. : 
Scariet and White. 
Scarlet and Gold. ae Sktnenn and Wise ors 
Black and Blue. M.D. Crimson and White. 
pe wien taeea M.D.S. d 
lack rown. 
Black and Violet. Ph.B. Blue and White. 
Scarlet and Violet. 
Claret, Claret and Faculty Colour. Sheffield 
: a Green, Fur and nig! dine 
Mus. Green, White fur an 3 
Manchester B.Sc. Green, Fur and Apricot. . 
BA. Blue and Fur. D.Litt. Red and wherry - 
y Dark and Light Blue. D.Muz. Red, White and Strawberry. ; 
B.Sc. Salmon and Fur D.8e. Red and Apricot. 
+ BDDe Gold and Gol LLB. Green, Fur and Green. 
DD. . Gold and Gol LL.D, Red and Green 
«D.Litt. Gold and Gold. MLA. Green and Strawberry. 
 +D.Mus. ld and Gold. MB. Green, Fur and 
i DSe. Gold and Go! M.D. Red and Red 
. LB, Black and Vi Ph.D. Red and Green. 
LL.D. Gold and Gold. 
* LL.D. Gold and Gold. 
- MA Black ond Blue. Pp 
; a B.A. Black and Green Shot Blue 
> Mb. Gold and Gold. B.Mus. Blue and Pearl. 
Fn.D . B.Sc. Black and Black Shot Yellow. ’ 
5 . D.Litt. pastel aad a Shot Blue, 
D.Mus. Scarlet and Pear! 
Fottingnam D.Se. Scarlet and Black Shot Yellow. she 
: Blue and Cherry and Black. LLB. Black and Purple Shot Red. > 
_ -BlA(Adm.) Light Blue and Pink and Black. LL.D. Scarlet und Purple shot Red. ; 
— 3 Bi Light Blue and Purple. M.A. B and Green Shot Blue. — ; x 
. BD Light Blue and Purple and Black. MB. Black and Black Shot Green and White. 
 B Pharm. Light Blueand Greyand Black. = = M.D. Scarlet and Black Shot Green and White, 
 ‘BlMus. Light Blue and Pink and Black. . Ph.D. Grimson and Faculty Colour. th 
7 A ’ 7 ° = "| "a * 


4 E " ot By kind permission of ‘ . i, Spe PL 
“Messrs, Ede & Ravenscroft of Chancery Lane, W. .C., the authority on Academic robes, 
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Pos ‘el? Z 
EARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


‘11 Lines and 10 spaces, starting at G and finishing 


at. F, sometimes called the Great Stave. This is 
iD: Scot, Wee range. Hy ngs unos bce 7 
For convenience, however, music is usually 

ten in staves of 5 lines each, the top 5 being the 
Treble and the bottom 5 the Bass. ‘The “ normal 


-C,” which usually can be sounded by all voices, is 
one-line below the stave in the Treble and one 
line above the stave in the Bass, The following 
diagrzm shows which 5 lines of the Grand Stave 
are used: for the Treble, Alto, Tenor and Bass 
clefs respectively... 


‘Signs denoting time or relative value of sound : 


' : r Semi- Demisemis 
Breve, Drays, Mini. Crotemet.:Quaver. Som. Pemisom: 


Each of these notes represents twice the duration 
of sound of that which comes next in order, 
The sign to the right of each note indicates a 
rest or silence equal to its sound duration. — 

8 time the figure above a line 


drawn thus across the stave 
ae the length of the pause 
Accel, Accclerando, Gradually increasing the 


speed. 

Adg® or Ad®, Adagio, “Slow; also name given 
to a slow movement or piece. 

Ad lib. Ad libitum, Passages so marked may 
be rendered at the will of the performer. 

And, Andante. Moderately slow: graceful; 
sometimes used as the name of a movement or 


separate piece. 
Animated : with soul. 


Anim’. Animato. 
_Atem. Atempo. In time. 
Bar, Double Bars, 


Bar. A line drawn perpendicularly across the 


stave, separating the notes into measures of 
equal length; also the music comprised within 
two such lines. , 

cane | Bind or tie. Placed over two or 
more notes in the same tion on the stave, 
to show they are to be played as one. 


* A.‘ Breath-marks. In vocal music, signs 
used to show where breath should be taken, 
_— Denoting common time: the former 
a ai indicating four crochets to the bar, 
RS the latter two minims to the bar. 
Cal. Calando, Gradually slower, and with de- 

creasing volume of tone. 


a: oe 
Gor Treble Clo, ©, Altoand Tenor Clef  —F or Bans Clef, 


Clef. The sign placed at the beginning of a stave 
denotes the position of the middle C of the 
Grand Stave in the 5 lines being used. 

-=<=—___ Crescendo: Gradual increase of tone, 

() Dash. When placed over or under a note, 
implies a very detached (staccato) style. 

.C. Dacapo. From the beginning: indicating 
that the performer must return to the beginning 


of the movement, and conclude ‘at the double 
bar marked Fine, 


Decrescendo. Gradually softer. 
Dvm,_ Diminuendo. Gradual decrease of tone. 
() Dot, When added to a note or rest, lengthens 
it by one-half. When placed over or under a note, 
means that its duration should be cut short, © 


7"! ~Se ua ee i ae ee Oe “Grass 
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ae... we yo 


EPI or em ee 


P jnote 


rected by a flat and a natural, 
Forte. Loudly: 


. Legato. In a smooth and gliding manner. 
- Loco. Indicating to return to the proper 
pitch after having played an octave higher. 

mf. or mff. Mezzo-forte. tely loud. 


cando. Dying away, decreasing. 
Marcato. In a marked manner, empha- 


sised. 
MLM. Maelzei’s metronome. - x 
Denoting that the beat of a croche 
is equal to the pulse of the pen- 
dulum of Maelzel’s: metronome, 
with the weight set at 80. 
| Natural. Restores a note, which has been 
raised by the sharp or lowered by the flat, to 
its original pitch. 
Ott., Ova, 8ra = Ottava. An octaye—as 8" alta = 
ottava alia, (to be played) an octave higher; 
8rs bas = qttava bassa, an octave lower. 


p, Piano. Softly. 
Piano-forte. Soft, then loud. 
Pianissimo. Very soft. 
ppp. Pianississimo. As softly as possible. 
“Pause or Corona. When placed over a note 
or rest, indicates that it must be held longer 
than its natural length. When over a double 
bar, indicates where the piece is to be concluded 


after_a repeat. 

Pizz, Pizzicato. A direction to violinists to 
twang the string with the finger instead of 
using the bow, i 
——— 

3 Quintuplet. A group of five 
notes played in the time 
of four, 

Atte, Quartette. 
Site. Quintette. (sweeter. 
Raddol. Raddolcendo. Gradually softer and 
Rall. Rallentando. ing gradually slower. 
Repeat. when placed at the 
D = beginning and end of a pas- 
— : sage or movement, indicates 
= Simic: saat 

: pia: over 
et Ritardando. Retarding, holding back the 
me. 


©: Sesno. The sign—as Al Segno, to the sign: 
Dal Segno, from the sign. 

Sem., Semp, Sempre: Always, ‘hout—as 
sempre legato, smooth throughout; senupre ritar 
dando, continually slackening in time. 

tte, Sextet, or Sestet. 7tte, Septet. 


A.V. <_ Sforzando. Denoting-emphasis ap- 
i ag . Particular note or notes. Abbreviated 
oo TT... 152. 
> _Sforzato-piano. A sudden forte followed by 
a diminuendo or piano, Abbreviated sfp., 8fz.p. 
Sharp. The sign which raises the pitch of a 
note one semitone, : 
x Double Sharp. Used before a note already 
sharp, raising the pitch by a semitone. It is 
corrected by a natural and a sharp. 
———~.__ Slur. Showing ‘that the notes over 
which it is placed must be played in a smooth 
_, (legato) manner, 
Sos., Sost. Sostenuto. Sustained; prolonging 
the tone for the full duration of time indicated. 
Spir. Spiritoso. In a spirited or lively manner. 
Stave or Staff. 


tive position as regards: pitch. f 
Trem. Tremolando. With trembling or waver- 

ing; 2 note or chord played with great rapidity 
ae aA to produce such an effect. . 


. 0. 
T.S. Tasto solo. One key alone: a direction 
to play 3 part in unison. ~ rile in 


at b= a+ bha— 
G4 bab) 
> ‘Ei 


tel ey ete al an ab(a—b)= — (a —b)(b —c)(c —a) 
+ be? —a*) + e(a*— b*) = (a —b)(b —c)(c —a) 


L PROGRESSION 
Last term =a+ (@—Dd ~~ 
Sum to n terms = }(2a-+ (n — 1) d] 


GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION 
pth term = arP — 1 


5 m—1 1-™ 
rhea cag aay ize 
ate to In Gnlb, } 

when r< 1 =x, 


PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS 
nm 
*P,=n(n—1)(n—2) «2. -06~ (a— rl) ie 


2. go ate—)Din—2)-. 2 (rm—rt1) a 
ea. ie pee 
j BINOMIAL THEOREM 

} 1 nin 


an DS +... 


(a+ 2)" =a"+ na™— ss 


i Ee MCaN—r or + eee ta 
.* MENSURATION FORMULZ 


tes { 


Fysmeocrenn Tiaprere of.2e 0 
Circumference of circle = 227 
= bh 


( == $ arca base ¥ 
Pree et are + 
Prismoid = "A + B+ 40) 


Sphere = §7r° 
: TRIGONOMETRY 
(a) w=3-14159.... approximations are 22 and 333 
f. A Radian = 7" 17’ 44-3” nearly. 


+ | coy sat OF coed = 


ada sili di ac nec’ = ae-<e daniel 
-  Ifeos@=cosa,tuen@=Q2nrta 


@ sin (A + B) = sin A cos B+ cosAsinB ~ 


Iftané=tana,then@=nrtaii 


eos {A ++ B) = cos AcosB—sinAsinB — 
sin (A — B) = sin A cos B — cos Asin B 
cos (A — B) = cos A cos B+ sin Asin B 


sinC + sinD = 2sinC + = P cos 2=P - 


sin — sin D = 20080 Psin C= D 
cos C+ ¢08 D =2.¢08 2 =P cos cos =D 


eos D — oc 0= 26inO+ Pin =D D 


2sin A cos B = sin (A + B) + sin (a — Ee 
2cos Asin B = sin (A + B) — sin (A — 
Seok A tg Bo ncnthge sit. see Ga) 
ee Sr me rt i pac Be 
= Mana tan & 
tan (A+ B) i— wn A tan B 
a nA — tan 
nth i + tan A tan B 
sin2 A = 2sin A cos 
cos SA = cost A eine A = 1 2sin?A = 
2 cos? A — 


ee 1 — tant A 
sin2A= § 2A= 

a ae onee a, 1+ tan’A | 
tn 24 == tan ore wee 


sin3 A= 3sinA — 4sin? A 
ot eee 
nm 

A= 1— 3tan?7A 


sin hm p/1= SPA; 000 sok, /EEE 
int = ViTHRE & VITWEE 


fabs +VivsmAtVir-amd 9 
(g) loga mn = logg m + logan ¥ 
log = = loge m — logan 


aa toi nlogam 
loge m = logym x loggb 


ae an 3 ane con bt enor, 
cas cos An bea - 
sin4= = /Se4.. tee Theo k 
A er ' 
gyi | Sr eer B= 0) hs Wr ‘3 
ee ee 4 
ab er mars pe Po iw 
= —¢ 
tan BO ah =F cot Bee. se z 
No Vig Rw thesin ds = 
+ casin B = 4 absinO ; 
fsnA 2sinB 28nd 4A A 
re Datemajtnda..m ie 
ro = ston ’ ] 
Area of a quadrilateral inscribable in acircle, = 
= Vis— a) (s— b) (8 — 0) (8—d) - 
sin 8 _. 1, when 0 is very small. or 
sin a+sin(atB)+sinla+2)+ - ; . ton terms 
sinfa + "3 1 plein 2 ub oa ; 
nee ein ae 
cos a+ cos(a-+8)+c0s(a+2A)+...ton terms 
at %— J Blain 28 4 
2 2 me de 
ae . 
CONSTANTS 


—_ 100 cm. = 1000 mm. = 0:001 Km. 
yard = 3 ft. = 36 in. = 0-9144 metre. 
Taille == 8 fur. == $20 po. = 1760 saci: 


at 1? eae iw > Co 
x 


y 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 9 
1 Hectare= 100 ares = 10,000 sq 


. metres.” } 
‘1 sore = 4 roods = 4840 8a. "yds. = 0-4047 irertare, 


in ae 20 eine EN ene Oe Pee. 
Seiad at. = 8 nt. = 0:1606 ¢, ft. = 4-546 
litres, 


1 quarter = 8 bush. = 32 pk. = 64 gal. 
1 Kilogram = 1000 g..= 0-001 tonne. 
1 Ib. = 16 oz, = 7000 grains = 453-6 grammes. 
1 ton = 20 cwt. = 80 ar. = 2240 lbs. 
1 litre of ping weighs 1 kg.; 1c. ft. of water 
1 ee e ba ae 10 Ibs. 
gailon of water 
A circle of a radius r has a circumference of length 


2ar and has an area of. rea when «RAS, 
A x 


+ = 0:3183, 2* = 9-8696. 


Base of natural logarithms is e = 2°7183. 

The acceleration of a falling body is 32-2 feet per 
sec, per sec., or 981 cms. per sec. per sec. 

1 Kilowatt = 102 Kilogram-metres per second. 

1 horse-power = 550 foot pounds per second. 


_ 1 atmosphere = 760 mm. of mercury (30 in.) = 


1-03 Kg. per sq, cm. = 14-7 Ibs, per sa. inch = 

1010 millibars. 

1 statute mile = 5280 feet = approx. 1°6 kilo- 
metres, 

1 sea mile = 6080 feet = approx. 2000 yds. 

1 cable = ,, sea mile. 

1 shackle = } cable. 

1 ni = 1 sea mile per br. = approx. 100 ft. per 
min, 


MECHANICS 
v=uifl 
s = ut + tft® 
vo? = uy? + Qfs 
P= mf 
orP= Bi 
Time of swing of Pendulum— 


t=27,/T 
g 


AREAS AND VOLUMES 


w = 314159 
Circumference of circle = 2 ar 
Area of circle = 7 

_ Vol. of sphere = jar 
ee of sphere =d477 
Vol. of cylinder =arh 
Vol, of cone =itarh 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS * 
* Average values are given where materials may 


vary in quality. 

Young's Modulus. Makoter Modes of 
Brass . . . 5,700 11 000 
Steel... 6 (18,500 28-—32 5200 
Tron (wrought). 18,000 | 20—238 5000 

w» (cast). . .000 8—11 3000 


All the above are in tons per square inch. 
Gravity—‘‘g” at lat. 453 980°6 | Poles 9838-2 
(om./sec./sec.) Equator 978-0 | Greenwich 981-17 


Specific Gravity— 
Copper = 8-95 Silver = 10°5-10'3 
Tron = 7:84 Calcite = 2:71 
Glass = 2:4-2°6| Marble = 2-71 
Brass = 8-1-8-6| Turps (Oil) = 0-870 
Methd. = (1-298 
Alcohol = 0-825 | Weightof1ly = t 
Paraffin litre ofairy = | N.'T.P 
Wax ++=0°916 | Mercury = 13-596 
Ice == 0°9167 


Earth—Mean Diameter = 7918 miles 
Mean distance from Sun = 93,004,000 


miles 
Mean Density = 5:53 gm./cem.® 
Mass = 5'9 xX 10% tons, 
Sun—Diametor = 865,400 miles. 
Volume = 1,300,000 times that of Barth. 
Mass = 332,000 times that of Earth, 
Moon—Mean distance from Earth = 238,857 miles, 
: eter — = 2,160 miles. 


| Gases = 0°00366 


.- . 1, eee ee iS At bho yh 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM : 
a HEAT > 
Coefficient Heo 2.4 per degree C. (edbtoys- NF, 
Brass = 0:000053-0: 000057 | 


Glass = 0-000022 |Iron = 0-000033-0-000044 
Hg. = 0-0001815 | Copper = 0-000051 

Platinum = 0°000027 ” 
Specific Heat— . st =* id 
Tron = 0-105-0-114 {Sulphur = 0-16-0-24 
Brass = 0-093 Marble = 0210 
Copper = 0:091-0-095 | Carbon = 0-147 
Glass = 0-19 Meth. Spt. = 0-615 
Calcite = 0-205 = 0°42 
Quartz = 0-190 Mercury = 0-033 

Air = 0-238 
Latent Heat— Water = 89 
(Calories) Steam = 540 ; 
Lead = 6 


TABLE OF MELTING-POINTS 
a 1757-1858° C. | Glass (about) 1100°C. 


Wrought Borax (about) 1100° C. 
Tron . 1500-1600°C. | Cane Sugar . 160°C. 
Gold. . 1035-1098°C.| Sulphur. . 114-5°C. 
Cast Iron 1100-1300°C.| White Wax. 68°C. 
Copper . 1054-1097°C.| Paraffin. . 54°C, 
Silver . 954-986° Spermaceti . 44°C. 
Zinc .  415-3—433-3° c 4—44-5° C, 
Lead. . . 322-384°C.| Butter . . 38°C. 
Cadmium $15-321-7°C.| Lard. : eee 3 8S 
Bismuth . 260-270°5°C.| Tee . . . 0° 
Tin’. . 228-5-285°C.| Bromine. . —7-8°O, 
Sodium . 90-98-5° C. | Mercury . —40-5° to 
Potassium  58-62-5°C., —38-5° C, 
TABLE OF BOILING-POINTS at 760 mm. 
PRESSURE 
Nitrous Oxide =-87-9° C. 
Carbonic Anhydride —7182° C; 
ot eg: a 5° 0. 
Chlori: 36° C, 
Sulphuning Anhydride — 0. 0°, 
Ether 50° C. 
Sulphide of Carbon 46-2° ©. 
Chloroform 60-2° ©, 
Alcohol 78-8° C, 
Benzene 80:4° OC, 
Distilled Water 100-0° GC, 
Spirits of Turpentine = 130-0° G, 
wd of Stomenlane 2ar- * a 
hosphorus at 762 mm. 
Linseed Oil bg 
Sulphuric Acid 335. i Oo: 
M 357:25° C, 
Sulphur 444-7° C, 
CRITICAL TEMPERATURE | 
Serbo Dioxide 30°92° 0. | Nitrogen —146° 
Hdrogen So, | BE ase 
5 155° C, 
Oxygen —118° C. | Chlorine 18150; 
WATER VAPOUR PRESSURE 
t. a | m. t. , m. 
mm. of|¢gm.per of " 
Hg. -|cub.m. He. cub ae 
—10°C,; 2-0 21 10°C. 9-1 9-4 
> 2 2-2 2-4 11 9-8 10-0 
— 8 2-4 2:7 12 10:4 10-6 
+ 7% 2°6 3:0 18 U1 11:3 
=" 6 2°8 3-2 14 11:9 -} 12:0 
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C.G.S. units. 
| Lead _ 0-683 
Platinum 0-166 
German Silver 0-070 
Palladium 0-168 
Bismuth 0-0194 
Iee 0-0052 
Roll Sulphur 0-0006 
‘ : 0-0003 
_ Mechanical of Heat. 
; = 778 ft. Ib. in Ib. * F units, 
4 = 4-18 x 10" ergs in grm. ° C. units, 
ig SOUND 
Pitch (Phitharmonic), 1896— 
. A= 439 at 68° F. 
H Diatonic Scale— C DE FGABC 
. BO Bi 4) 3S B wae 
Intervals— ie BE ag | 
a ~ ; os = 2 2 Ze 
% Velocity sec.— 
Abr at © Cc. 1,090 ft. $31 metres, 
| 4,758 7 . ” 
, Carbon Dioxide 850 ,, 
‘ Coal gas 1,680 ,, 
Hydrogen 4,169 ., 
4. Oak ; 138,500 ,, to 14,500 
- Mahogany 13,500 ,, to 15,500 
a. Deal 16,000 ,. to 16,500 
i Brass 12,000 , 
4 Glass 16,000 ;, to 17,000 
Pitch Pine 1,250 
4 Limits of Audition—80 vibrations to about 40,000, 
ij OPTICS 
, REFRACTIVE INDICES 
i . . 280 ) Hydrochloric . 
Flint Glass. . 1:57 eae es =~ a 
‘= Quartz. . ., 1°54] Alcobol |. o 1°36 
‘Rock Salt -. 1°54 | Ether. action 
_ Canada Balsam 1:54 Water . 1-33 
_ Crown Glass . 1°51 | Hydrogen 1-00014 
_—~Plate Glass 1°52 en . 100027 
Iceland Spar . 1-66 ag # 1-00029 | 
= Alon ‘> » 1°45 itrogen 1-00030 
oh BEA 1-31 | Nitric Oxide 1-00029 
4 Carbon disul- Carbonic Oxide . 1-00034 
; phide . 163 | Ammonia . 1-00038 
4 ys Gut i 1-47 | Carbonic Acid 
q Gas . . .1-00045 
t 1-48 | Nitrous Oxide .1 
2 Acid! 1-43 1-00077 
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nitrate Wives 
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or metal : 
Calcium | Blue | Calcium nitrate or 4207 
chloride 


Potassium) Violet | Potassium chloride | 4046 
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(CaSO,) 


_ -Specifie Resistance— Spirit of tee = Hy Acid (HCl), — 
Platinoid (German Silver + 1% (Muriatic. 
i. = 000004 Sugar of tesa = Lead en (PbLO,H130,10). hs 
. Copper = 0-0000017 | Verdigris = Basic 
‘Mercury = 00000958 (-Cul f0,),Cul OF) 
Temperature Coefficient— = Ditute Acetic Acid Coa 
og wette 1 Voll smpert persco, = 10" Eas. per Washing Sods = 0 
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‘ } Symbol. Dimension. / Absolute Unit. Practical Un't. Ratio, 
 Leagth Th ee L centimetre micro-millimetre 1-7 
‘_ light-year 946 x 1016 : 
foot mile 5280 +g 
Mas . = m 4 gram — 
4 | pound ~ i 
' Time . “| t ae 4 second — o%, 
: = = cm. per sec. — r ‘ 
: ae ‘ ft. 5 sec. sages pér br. 1-47 - 
ots 
: Acceleration . P LT < Sa) ongh af ps a = z 
Momentum my MLI-1 , 
‘Force F MLT* Dyne _ : 
a ee poundal poundweight 32-2 4 
_ Work, Energy u Mir ore jowe ui 
s fap ML?I-* | ergs per ane f — a ie 
i cec. |. foot-pounds per sec. : 
TI iad RS horse-power 1-77 x 104 
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Boyle’s Law (1662) »V = constant. 
Charles’ Law (1787) 2% oy = constant, 
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Medical Di ctionary 


Ir is impossible for any one individual to keep abreast of all the advances in modern medicine. The 
subject is far too complex, and there are far too many special branches of which the general practitioner 
can only know the mere outlines. But it is possible, at least, to show along what lines medicine has 
recently developed, and what are the main directions in which it is progressing. These are somewhat 
as follows : 


Firstly, medicine is becoming much more scientific. Doctors are no longer content merely to relieve 
symptoms; they want to know what the symptoms mean. In the past they have often tended to 
suppress pains and the other annoying or distressing signs of illness. Now they want to know their 
meaning so that they can attack the fundamental cause. _In this they have been aided by the discovery 
of powerful new drugs of the type which the German scientist Ehrlich once called “ magic bullets ”. 
These are drugs which, when introduced into the body, specifically attack the bacteria causing the 
trouble. Up to the end of the nineteenth century, physicians rarely cured diseases; they simply 
tried to put the patient in the best condition so that he might be cured by nature. Now, drugs such 
as the sulphonamides and penicillin directly attack the cause of infectious diseases and destroy them 
In other words, medicine has passed from what was very largely a position of active defence to an 
active attack on the causes of disease. But all illnesses are not caused by bacteria, and a further 
great discovery has been the fact that emotions, when long continued, can cause disease. Resentment, 
lack of affection, fear, worry, and hatred, can make people ill with such diseases as gastric ulcer, 
high blood-pressure, various skin diseases, and nervous illnesses. They may even indirectly lead to 
infectious diseases by lowering the resistance of the body to bacteria. What this means, is that the 
physician now studies the wholeman. To find the cause of any one illness, the doctor needs to consider 
the patient’s physical health, the shape of his body, his previous illnesses, his occupation, whether he 
is happy in his work and at home—in fact, he must consider the patient as an individual, not as a 
machine. In any one disease one of these factors may be more important than the others; an ill 
man is not necessarily unhappy, but he very often is. To take an example: a patient with asthma 
is found to have attacks which are caused by inhaling the dust of a substance with which he works. 


asthmatic seizures. In order to treat this one case, then, the doctor has to consider heredity, childhood 
illnesses, occupation, and home environment. That is, he should ideally be a scientist, a specialist 
in chest diseases, an industrial medical officer, and a psychologist. 


The modern physician is much more inclined to trust nature. He uses far fewer strong and dangerous 
drugs—especially antiseptics. There is a great deal of truth in Bernard Shaw’s statement that the 
use of soap and improved hygiene have done more than vaccination and inoculations to put an end to 
the epidemics of smallpox and other infectious diseases, But vaccination and inoculations have also 
played an important part. Improved Public Health measures are one of the most potent weapons 


_ of modern medicine; for the best doctors in the world could not have saved as many lives as the 


- 


. order to live a happy and useful life, but being healthy in itself is not the sole p' 


simple procedure of ensuring a pure water supply, or improving methods for the disposal of sewage. 
In 1840 the average age of death was twenty-nine, today it is fifty-eight. In 1840 one-third vf all 
the babies born died before the age of five. In the really bad areas of the industrial slums the average 
age of death was thirteen, and fifty to sixty per cent of the total deaths were infants under five. The 
common causes of death were typhoid fever, smallpox, cholera, and starvation. Typhoid and cholera 
are both spread by infected water supply, and could not be dealt with until the first Board of Health 
in the early nineteenth century insisted on a pure water supply and proper disposal of waste. 


Public Health includes preventive medicine. We have discovered that it is easler, 


than to cure them 
medicine covers a vast field: inoculation protects against such diseas vas myangne Gin ee 


sive attention to health is confusing the means with the ends One wantec heath wegen eset 
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Abdomen. The part of the body lying below , frequent washing and the use of anti: ; 
; c e d 4 of antiseptic por 
the chest and above the thighs. Pain in the | afterwards is useful. In more crete 
abdomen may be due to many causes; flatulence, | phur lotion should be dabbed on at night, nt- 
ligestion, appendicitis, gall-bladder inflam- | ments or other greasy substances should never b 
mation, dysmenorrhea, and so on. Usually | used. In the worst cases, medical attention » 
it is necessary to call a doctor to distinguish | required, and X-rays or injections of glani 
between these various pains, but the following | extract may be used. Ca 
generalisations may be made: pain due to in-| Acrifiavine. A yellowish antiseptic used | 
digestion is usually relieved by Maclean’s powder | wounds. It is useful, but modern developments - : 
or sodium bicarbonate; other pains will beat least | have made it somewhat outofdate. : 
temporarily relieved by the application of a| Actomegaly (gigantism). A state of excessive 
rubber hot-water bottle; purgatives must never | growth of the body caused by overaction of the 
be used while abdominal pain is present—even | pituitary gland in the base of the brain. The 
death may result from this; finally, in severe or | giants of circus sideshows are suffering from this 
prolonged pain, or pain accompanied by vomiting, | disease. It can only be stopped by operation at 


3 


1 
} 
i 
5 
i 
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a doctor should be called at once. (See Duodenal | an early stage. = 
ulcer, Appendicitis, Dyspepsia, Gall-stones, Adenoids. In the back of the throat, andelse- 
Dysmenorrhea.) where in the body, are areas of spongy tissue 


Abortion. The termination of pregnancy, from | which have the function of trapping germs. ~ j 

whatever cause, before the child is capable of | When, at the back of the nose and throat, these __ 

_ independent existence. Deliberate abortion is | tissues become inflamed and infected, they areno 
illegal in Britain unless a doctor is able to certify | longer able to work properly, and cause Obstruc- 
that having a child will endanger the mother’s life. | tion to breathing. Thisconditionisusuallyfound 
It is, of course, very common, but extremely | in children, and the symptoms are—cough, some- 
dangerous. No drug will produce abortion | times fever, frequent colds, mouth breathing, and = 
without severely affecting the mother (unless | tendency to disease of the ears. Difficulty of 
there is a strong tendency to abortion in any case). | breathing results in a typical facial expression : 
Inserting instraments in the womb is even more | the mouth is open, the eyes dull, and the child 
dangerous as it is likely to lead to infection. The | appears stupid. Treatment is by surgical 
Catholic Church forbids deliberate abortion in any | operation—a relatively simple one. 0 g : 

. Signs of a threatened abortion Adhesions. After an operation, areas which 
are, abdominal pain in the lower part of the | have been cut or bruised may adhere to each © 
abdomen, and vaginal bleeding. Such symptoms j other by fibrous tissue and cause pain through i" 

_ in & pregnant woman should be treated by imme- | stretching. This, however, is less common than 
diate rest in bed; the doctor should be called. is generally thought. ; ) ; J 7 
Abortus Fever. A disease also known 4s Acrophagy. (See Flatulence.) : : 
undulant fever found in Mediterranean countries. Agar. A form of seaweed used in treating con- 
It is caused by a germ carried in infected milk, } stipation. Lien, “ 
butter, or ice-cream, As the name implies the Ague. An old-fashioned name for malaria or WE 
temperature may go up and down for weeks, but / other fevers. Lelie 3 
most cases are not serious enough to cause death. Air. Important factors about the air we breathe 
Vaccines and sulphonamide drugs are used in | are—temperature, moisture, and dust content. 
treatment. : Ideally, a climate should be temperate, neither 
Abrasion. Any injury which rubs off the | too dry nor too moist, and there should not 
surface skin, An abrasion should be washed | be excessive dust in the atmosphere. However, — 
thoroughly in soap and water and a clean dressing | the body is very adaptable and a great deal of 
applied. A little vaseline wil] keep the dressing | nonsense is talked about the subject of fresh air. 
from sticking. Strong antiseptics (see Anti- | There are not many houses with insufficient air, 
septics) are neither necessary nor desirable, as they | even when doors and windows are closed. The — 
. are liable to destroy the body cells and prevent | idea that open windows make an immense differ- 
healing. If used at all, antiseptics should not be | ence to health is ridiculous, but, on the other 
repeated on red-dressing. hand, cool air is more stimulating than air which 
Abscess. A collection of pus enclosed anywhere | is over-heated. ; 
in the body—in other words, a sort of internal Albuminuria. (See Nephritis.) ’ 
boil. It is caused by infection with germs and | Alcohol. In moderation, alcohol is a lubricant 
may end in one of three ways: by bursting | of civilisation. It encourages sociability, and, 
inwardly, by bursting on the surface of the body, | generally speaking, makes people more friendly. 
or by becoming absorbed. Most abscesses are | In moderate doses, alcohol is harmless, and,from — 
short-lived, but some, as in tuberculosis (“ cold | the lessening of mental tension {t induces, perhaps 
abscess ”), are chronic and last for a long time. | even helpful. It is absurd to believe that it has 
Since the usual treatment is opening with a knife | any serious pretence to be considered as a food. 
and the use of penicillin or sulphonamide drugs, it | When alcohol becomes a necessity, and life 
is necessary in most. cases to call a doctor. becomes intolerable without it, the condition 
Acetanilid. .A drug related toaspirin, but much | becomes one of alcoholism, and is a disease. 
more dangerous. Many treatments have been employed for alcohol- 
Achlorhydria. Lack of hydrochloric acid in the | ism, but it can_be stated categorically that any 
stomach. treatment based on drugs alone is bound to fail. 
Achondroplasia. A form of dwarfism in which | Drunkenness can only be cured by understanding 
the trunk is of normal size, but the limbs are too | and treating the mental causes which compel the 
short. patient to drink; for no drunkard is mentally 
Acidosis. Meaning an acid condition of the | normal. k 
blood, is @ misnomer, since the blood is always | Allergy, Means abnormal sensitivity to any 
alkaline, The name therefore means decreased | substance which does not affect normal people—~ 
alkalinity, and applies to a tendency rather than | hay-fever, asthma, eczema, migraine, are al 
toa disease. Acidosis is not nearly so common as | allergic diseases. ‘The substances causing them 
is usually thought, but where it exists without any | may be pollen, grasses, feathers, dust from plants _ A 
serious disease being present, it may be relieved | or animals, and so on. When the particular _ 
by taking more oranges and other citrus fruits in substance to which the patient is over-sensitive ~ 
the diet, { is discovered, it may be possible to desensitise — 
Acidity. Excess of the hydrochloric acid | and so cure him by in‘ecting increasing doses of 
normally found in the stomach. It is found in | the stuff under the skin. Allergic diseases are 
- gome, but by no means all, cases of dyspepsia; for | related to emotional upsets, and are often brought _ 
indigestion may be caused by lack of acid as well | on by fear, anxiety, grief, and other causes. Z, ‘ 
as by excess. Acidity is relieved by the use of | Aloes. A strong vegetable purgative, 
alkaline powders, such as bicarbonate of soda or Alopecia. (See Hair.) ’ 
magnesium trisilicate, but prolonged indigestion Amenorrhea. Stopping of the normal monthly 
_ ghould be treated by a doctor. | periods. It may be due to pregnancy, anemia, 
: Acne. “ Blackheads” are usually found on the | or internal catises in the pelvis, Treatment 
- face and chest. As they are caused by minor depends on the cause, In healthy women, 
_ inbalance of the gland secretions, they a oo amenorrhea may be caused by fear or hope of 
‘often at puberty and in adolescence, The skin | pregnancy. Vangie 
emer oly. In mild cases, anything which | Amnesia: Loss of memory, may be due to 
dries up the skin will relieve the condition. Thus physical causes, ¢.g., following a blow on the head, 
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there may be forgetfulness of the short period , 
' prior to the accident. Most types are psycho- 


logical in origin and are caused by the repression 
oe thoughts which conflict with the everyday 
beliefs of the individual, e.g., a soldier may desert 
in a state of amnesia. Nevertheless, loss of 
memory is not nearly so common as many people 
choose (often conveniently) to think. 

Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis.. (See Sclerosis.) 

-Aneemia (‘* Bloodlessness ’’) happens when the 
red cells which carry oxygen from the lungs, by 
way of the blood vessels, to the rest of the body are 
reduced in number. This may happen in various 
ways.. An accident may cause anemia if there is 
severe bleeding: the bone-marrow which manu- 
factures new blood cells may become exhausted ; 
or poisons may kill many of the cells. In other 
words, anemia is caused by loss of blood; by 
destruction of blood in the body, or by lack of 
materials to build new blood, By far the com- 
monest type of anxmia is that due to excessive 
menstrual loss and inadequate food in young 
women. Symptoms are paleness, exhaustion, 
and breathlessness. Treatment is to take iron 
in the form of Blaud’s capsules, or ferrous 
sulphate. Yeast—either Marmite or tablets—is 
useful in addition to the iron. Men less often 
have simple anemia, but gastric cases who take 
too little proper food may suffer from it;~- treat- 
ment is the same. Other types of anemia need 
specialised treatment and cannot be dealt with 
without medical help. In particular, pernicious 
anemia requires different treatment, since it is 
due to lack of a substance which enables blood to 
be manufactured in the body. The substance is 
found in stomach or liver extracts, which are there- 
fore used in treatment. 

Anesthesia. Any drug used by surgeons to 
remove pain during an operation. Opium and 
similar substances have been used for centuries to 
relieve pain, but the characteristic of an ans- 
thetic is that it completely prevents the pain, 
either by making the patient unconscious, or by 
the use of local anwsthesia, which removes pain 
sensations from a particular part of the body. 
The first general anwsthetic to be used in this 
country was chloroform, the use of which was 
discovered by Professor J. Y. Simpson of Edin- 
burgh. It was used mainly to relieve pain in 
child-birth, and became popular after Queen 
Victoria had permitted its use during the birth of 
one of her children, 

An American dentist, Horace Wells: (1815-48), 
used nitrous oxide (‘laughing gas’) some years 
before the use of chloroform became known, and 
ether -las also been extensively used. All the 
above drugs are. administered by breathing 
through a mask, ‘ 

Nowadays it is much more common to give 
general anesthetics in the form of an injection, 
and such drugs as sodium amytal, Pentothal, and 
others are used, These act more quickly than 
the older type, and the after-results are less 
unpleasant, Local anesthetics are also used in 
modern surgery, In smal) operations they may 
simply be injected into the spot to be operated 
on, but, when larger areas are being dealt with— 
e., the arm—loss of feeling may be produced 
over the whole limb by injecting the main nerves 
in the shoulder, A still larger area may be ren- 
dered insensitive by injecting the drug into the 
spinal canal. This is known as spinal anms- 
thesia, and removes all feeling below the waist. 

It is not always realised that the inside of the 
body is capable of very little sensation. ‘The 
intestines, or even the brain; may be operated on 
without producing any pain whatever, and all 
that is necessary is to deaden the nerves in the 
skin and muscle where the incision has:to be made, 
Brain and abdominal operations are therefore 
frequently done with only a local: anvesthetic. 
The first such anesthetic to be used was cocaine, 
but it was found too dangerous, and now synthetic 
drugs are always used, 

For many minor operations, such as‘ the 
opening of an abscess, all that is necessary is to 
freeze the surface of the skin by the use of & sub- 
stance known as ethyl chloride, which evaporates 
so quickly that it produces a thin later of frost on 
the. skin, temporarily. paralysing the nerve 


endings. 
A drug prescribed for the relief of 


Analgesic. 
pain. The best known analgesic is aspirin, which 


it. can be stated generally that any pai 


treatment, the outlook 
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deadens centres in the brain where pain is felt. 
Although many other analgesic drugs —_ aig j 
does not respond to 10 ers. of aspirin (two tablets) 
will not respond to anything less potent than 


The science which deals with the 
structure of the body. It describes the way the 
body is built, — — capers science of physio- 
logy describes how it works. 

Aneurysm. A swelling in a blood-vessel arising 
from the stretching of a weak place in the wall. 
Aneurysms may occur in almost any blood- 
vessel in the body, but are usually found on the 
larger or medium-sized arteries. ‘The most usual 
cause is an infection destroying part of the elastic 
tissue of the artery—for example, chronic syphilis _ 
was at one time a common cause of aneurysm in 
the aorta (the main blood-vessel arising from the 
heart). A nearby abscess may also cause 
weakening leading toaneurysm. Gunshot wounds 
may have a similar effect. The circle of arteries 
surrounding the spinal cord at the point where it | 
joins the brain, may be the site of congenital 
oe a eage that is to say, aneurysms present from 


In most cases, no treatment is possible, unless 
the swelling is in some easily accessible spot. 
It may then be possible to remove the aneurysm, 
or introduce some material which causes the 
blood to clot inside. In the brain, such treatment 
is obviously impossible. . 

The chief danger is that the aneurysm may 
rupture and cause a serious hemorrhage, so it is 
always necessary for the patient to be under con- | 
stant medical supervision, and to take life easily. 

Angina Pectoris. An illness marked by severe 
stacks of pain over the heart, coming on following 
exertion, 

It is most important to remember, however, 
that 99 per cent. of people with pain in the chest 
do not suffer from angina. Pain is, in fact, a very 
uncommon symptom in heart disease, The most 
common causes of chest pain are—fibrositis, 
injury, and pleurisy, in that order of frequency. 
The pain of angina is very severe, and is, perhaps, 
the most terrible pain known in any disease when 
the condition is fully developed. It comes on 
following exertion, and usually radiates from the 
heart region along the inner side of the left arm. 
Whenever the exertion stops, the pain tends to 
subside. Doctors sometimes describe a pain as 
% pseudo-angina,” which is, in general, a con- 
fession of ignorance, since there is no such thing, 

Angina is caused by narrowing of the blood- 
vessels to the heart, which prevents an adequate 
supply of blood reaching it. Treatment should 
only be carried out under the care of a doctor, but 
Se with reasonable precautions, is quite 
good. 
Recently it has been discovered that angina 
tends to occur in people of a particular Psycho- 
logical type, and the victims are usually over- 
conscientious brain-workers, Many people have 
their first attack following severe reverses in 
business. The most important don'ts for people 
suffering from this illness are: Don’t eat too 
much, or too quickly, avoid sudden or prolonged 
physical exercise, avoid emotional stress or worry, 
a ded plenty of sleep. Try to reduce if over. 

ight. 

Ankylosis. Partial or complete rigidity. of a 
Joint produced either by disease, such as arthritis, 
or deliberately, by surgical operation, 

Anorexia. Loss of Appetite (which see), 

Anthrax. Anthrax is an uncommon disease in 
this. country. The germ, first discovered by 
Koch, ‘is usually found in the hair, hide, or 
excretions of animals, It is, therefore, most 
often found in farm-workers, workers with hides, 
and butchers. There’ are two forms’ of the 
disease; when the infection is on the surface of 
the body, large boils result, but the germs may be 
breathed-in, causing a sort of pneumonia known 
as “ woolsorter's disease.” A common cause of 
eat er variety is by using an infected shaving 

Since Anthrax is uncommon, we need not discuss 
here any further details; In treatment, serums 
have been used, and the sulphonamide drugs have 
also been found useful. Without: immediate 

tmer is very bad. ; 
Antibiotics... The series of drugs derived from 
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) contain acti 
moulds, and their use has led to a revolution in 
medicine. (See Penicillin.) 

Antidote. A remedy given to counteract a 
poison. (See under Poison.) 

Anti-Histamine Drugs. <A series of new drugs 
used in the treatment of allergy (which see). 
Although allergic such as asthma, 
hay-fever, dermatitis, some types of ine, 
and perhaps even acute nephritis are due to an 
abnormal sensitivity to an ordinarily harmless 
substance, the final result in the body is always 
the same: a harmful chemical known as histamine 
is liberated from the body cells. Histamine is 
therefore the immediate cause of the symptoms of 
allergic imesses. Anti-histamine drugs aim to 
neutralise the effect of histamine on the body, and, 
for the most part, have proved very successful in 
doing so. Symptoms of asthma, dermatitis, and 
the other disorders mentioned above are often 
speedily removed. However, there are two main 
drawbacks to the use of such drugs. In the first 
place, they are in no sense of the word a cure, 
sinee they do not prevent the recurrence of the 
illness. Each time the skin or other trouble 
occurs, the drug must be again; future 

attacks are not prevented. In the second place, 
‘unpleasant symptoms may be caused by the 
drugs themselves—¢giddiness, sleepiness, and so on 
are not uncommon, and in the case of children 
severe poisoning may follow unwise use. The 
anti-histamine substances should therefore always 
be used under the direction of a doctor, and when 
properly used their results may be excellent. 

A good deal of publicity was given to the use of 
anti-histamine drugs in the prevention and cure of 
colds; they were widely used in America for this 
purpose. More careful experiments have shown 
that they are quite useless for this purpose. 
Proprietary names of the drugs are Antistin, 
Anthisan, Benadryl, Phenergan, and so on. 

Antiseptic. A drug which destroys germs. 
Antiseptics were, naturally, unknown, until the 
_ discovery by Pasteur that some diseases are caused 

_by germs. It then became a logical necessity to 
discover something that would destroy germs 
without unduly harming the human body. The 
second factor is the critical one, because, although 
thousands of substances are known which will kill 
bacteria, the vast majority are equally deadly to 
the cells of the body. Lister, who discovered the 
use of antiseptics, first used carbolic acid, and this 
is still used, either diluted, or in the form of soap. 
But modern research discovered countless 
other safer substitutes. 

From the practical point of view, what should 
be remembered is that the incorrect use of anti- 
septics may produce a result almost as bad as the 
disease they were designed to prevent. Doctors 
~ eommonly see patients with an injury or abrasion, 
received many weeks before, which has remained 
still unhealed because antiseptics have been 
applied daily, thus interrupting the healing process 
and destroying the growing cells, Most wounds, 
unless obviously contaminated with dirt, are 
fairly clean to begin with, and all that is necessary 
is to wash the area with soap and water, and apply 
a sterile dressing. If antiseptics must be used, 
they should be used only on the first occasion of 
treating the wound. It is quite useless to go on 
applying antiseptic to an area where no germs 
exist. In any case, after the first few hours, any 
germs in She wound will have gone far beiow the 
surface, where they can no longer be reached. 

. There are so many excellent proprietary anti- 
septics that nobody need ever use the old crude 
ones such as acriflavine, earbolic acid, and iodine. 
The best to use are those containing hypochlorites, 
such as Milton, or the mare complex ones, such as 
Dettol, and numerous others. , 

a Whoa used for other purposes than the cleaning 
of wounds, different antiseptics must be used. 
- Probably the, best, gargle is glyco-thymoline, or 
 Tisterine.. It should be remembered, however, 
that gareling, from. the medical point of view, 
gzerves very little useful purpose. It is not 
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ossible, in tonsilitis, for example, to do anything 


the mouth. Late, 
Vaginal douches for women, unless local disease 
or is present, should not contain anti- _ 
septic at all, and ordinary warm water is quite 
adequate. It is always unwise to use any anti- _ 
septic frequently, and even the regular use ofanti- _ 
septic mouth-wash is better avoided, as the body 
in health supplies its own antiseptics.” . 
Anti-Toxin. A substance manufactured by the 
blood, which neutralises the poison (toxin) given 
off by a particular germ, Hach anti-toxin is 
specific for one particular germ and no other. 
They are created by the body in response to 
invasion by germs, and it is for this reason that _ 
injections of dead germs (e.g., T.A.B. given in the 
—_ are given to stimulate the creation of anti- 
xin. “- 
Antrum. A space within a bone, usually that 
in the maxilla or upper jaw. ( : 
Anuria. Inability to pass urine, which may be 
due to (1) a failure of the kidneys to secrete 
urine, or (2) some factor preventing the escape of | 
urine from the bladder. : 
Anus, The outlet of the bowel. uh 
Aorta. The main artery leaving the heart, 
Aphasia. A condition produced by brain 
disease, in which the patient, although his power 
of producing sounds is unimpaired, is unable to 
form words. aged 
Aphrodisiac. A drug which produces sexual 
c Although drugs are often sold for 
this purpose, no true aphrodisiac exists. That is 
to gay, no drug can stimulate desire unless it - 


already exists. Alcohol, by reducing the critical 


faculties, may make people aware of previously 
suppressed desire, but it does not create it. Most — 
of the drugs sold as aphrodisiac are merely poisons 
which have a local irritant effect on the sexual 
organs. When normal) desire is absent, a doctor 
should be consulted, and it may be possible to 
relieve the condition by the use of sex-hormones. 
However, nearly all lack of normal sexual feeling 
is caused by psychologica) factors. : 
Apopiexy. Hemorrhage into the brain, or 
“stroke.” This usually affects people with high 
blood-pressure and hardening of the arteries, and 
is one of the commonest causes of death. It may 
be caused by three different mishaps: (1) rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the brain, producing hemor- 
rhage which destroys part of the brain tissue: 
(2) embolism, which is produced by a clot of blood 
from somewhere else in the body lodging in ai 
artery in the brain, and thus stopping the blood 
supply to the part affected. This type frequently 
occurs after an operation elsewhere in the body; 
(3) thrombosis, where a clot develops spon- 
taneously in one of the blood-vessels of the brain, 
producing the same effect as in (2). = 
Hemorrhage most usually occurs during 
excitement or exertion. Embolism, which may 
occur in younger people, sometimes happens when, 
a week or so after an operation, the patient ts 
getting up for the first time. Thrombosis may 
oceur during sleep. In all cases, however, the 
result is the same—paralysis, due to destruction of 
part of the brain, develops almost at once. Most 
usually, the paralysis is of one half of the body, but 
sometimes only an arm or leg may be affected, 
To begin with, the patient is genera ly uncon- 
scious, and, indeed, he usually falls down imme- 
diately the stroke occurs. He shoud not be 
moved until the doctor arrives, nor should any 
attempt be made to force alcohol or other stimu- 
lant down his throat. He should be kept warm, 
The after-care is a matter for medical attention, 
but, if the patient survives the first day, the 
immediate outlook is fairly good. Prolonrced rest — 
in bed will probably be necessary, and the main 
point at this stage is to avoid bedsores (wh ch see), 
Appendicitis. This condition was hardly known 
until the end of last century, and the symptoms 
were probably attributed to other causes. The 
appendix is a smal] body, about the size of the 
little finger which projects from the large intestine 
in the right lower part of the abdomen. In many 
other animals the appendix does not exist, but 
apes, dovs, cats, and sheep have an appendix just — 
like human beings. f 
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It used to be thought that appendicitis was 


_ always caused by blocking of the appendix with 


/ 


_ seeds or indigestible foods, but this is no longer 


believed. The illness is due, like any other kind 
of inflammation, to an infection with germs, which 
may result in blocking of the canal and formation 
of an abscess, Another fallacy is the belief that 
appendicitis is a disease of civilisation, In fact, it 
is equally common among primitive peoples. 
Appendicitis comes seventh or eighth on the list 
of the commonest causes of death, and a very 
common reason for death is that the patient has 
taken castor oil, or some other purgative to cure a 
pain in the abdomen, which really is appendicitis. 
Purgatives should, therefore, never be taken when 
any pain is present. r ; 

Appendicitis usually begins with a general 
feeling of unwellness, and soreness in the upper 
part of the abdomen—that is, in the region of the 
stomach, Later the pain becomes more severe 
and localized in the right-hand lower part of the 
abdomen. There may be vomiting, and the 
temperature and pulse-rate rise. It is important 
to realise, however, that the symptoms may be by 
nO means as obvious as this, and even surgeons 
have difficulty in discovering the cause at times. 

Once discovered, the treatment by operation is 

simple, and usually the patient will be out of 
hospital in about ten days, ‘ 
' Appetite. The feeling of hunger is caused by 
contractions of the stomach. Anything, there- 
fore, which tends to upset this will cause loss of 
appetite. Excessive smoking, for example, is 
one of the commonest causes, since tobacco causes 
the stomach muscle to relax, It is usually con- 
sidered that general debility spoils the appetite, 
but people who are very run-down may never- 
theless be extremely hungry, 

The fact is, that the main stimulus to appetite 
is psychological, and hunger cannot exist in the 
presence of fear, anxiety, or worry, The mind 
must be at rest, and, for this reason, it often 
helps to drink wine or small amounts of spirits, 
before, or during, meals. Reading or thinking of 
business during meal-times, is, of course, bad. 

_ Arteriosclerosis. As people grow older, their 
arteries tend to become thick and less elastic. 
The cause of this is not known, but it seems to 
occur earlier in some families than others. It has 
been said that excessive smoking or drinking may 
lead to arteriosclerosis, but this is nonsense, for 
cases of chronic alcoholism show no more tendency 
in direction than others. People with 
hardening of the arteries tend to have an abnor- 
mally high blood-pressure, which is an attempt on 
the part of the body to compensate for the 
narrowing of the blood. vessels. In such cases it is 
Obviously stupid to try to bring the pressure down, 

The commonest symptoms of arteriosclerosis are 
headaches, insomnia, buzzing in the ears and 
giddiness, but it should ‘be remembered that 
millions of people have these symptoms from 
psychological or other causes. 

There is no treatment for arteriosclerosis, 
because it is a physical impossibility to alter the 
composition of the blood-vessel walls. It is 
therefore sheer waste of time and money to take 
patent medicines. The doctor may, however, 
order sedatives, or various other drugs to help 
headaches or sleeplessness, 

Many people who have lived to be a hundred 
have had hardening of the arteries for forty or 
more years, so the condition is not necessarily 
serious; butif the hardening isin the blood-Vessels 
of the brain or heart, the outlook is not so good. 

Arthritis. Inflammation of one or more joints. 
The commonest cause of arthritis occurring 
simultaneously in a large number of joints is 
rheumatic fever (which see), but other types, such 
as rheumatoid arthritis and osteo-arthr tis, may 
be found. The acute type—that is, the type that 
comes on suddenly and lasts for a relatively short 
time—may be due to rheumatic fover, or infection 
with. the germs that cause scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, or gonorrhoea, These latter types, then, 
are caused by definite infection with a germ. 
Rheumatoid-arthritis, on, the other hand, is.due to 
some unknown cause; but. fatigue, injury, emo- 


tional strain, or exposure: to damp or cold, are 
contributing causes. 


The usual symptoms are pain and swelling in the 


joints anywhere in the body, but there is a 
degenerative type of arthritis known: as osteo- 
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arthritis which comes on with old age, although — 


it may be present in younger peop.e after an 


jury. ‘This kind is not caused by any infection, — 
but simply by of the bones in the area 
of the joint. : . F 

Treatment, of course, depends on the cause. 
In some cases, vaccines, heat treatment, or 
injection of gold salts, may help. Those due to 
particular germs will be cured when the germs are 
destroyed. There is no evidence that diet has any — 
effect, provided the patient gets enough good food. 
but arthritis, being a painfail and: troublesome 
disease, has more than the usual] share of quacks 
and humbugs claiming to cure it. The best drug 
to relieve pain is aspirin, i 

Artificial Respiration. The simplest method of 
artificial respiration to be used when, for any 
reason, the paticnt has stopped breathing, is as 
follows: Lay the patient face downwards on the 
ground with the head on one side, and pull the 
tongue forward (preierably the head and shoulders 
should be at a lower level than the rest of the 
body). Sit astride the small of his back, and place 
the hands one on either side of his chest. Lean 
forward, pushing the air out from his chest in the 
process. Count three slowly, and then lean 
backwards, relaxing the pressure on the chest, 
and allowing air to enter through the mouth, 
This should be kept up for several hours if neces- 
sary, until the patient begins to breathe. Mean- 
time a doctor should be sent for. 

The most usual mistakes in using this method 
are, (1) to apply pressure merely with the hands 
instead of pressing downwards with the whole 
weight of the body; (2) to press in and out too 
quickly. 

Other methods are in use, but this is the 
simplest. When a stretcher is available, a good 
method is to lay the patient face downwards on 
the stretcher, and lift the stretcher on to a trestle 
which supports it in the centre only. The 
stretcher is then slowly moved up and down like a 
see-saw. Another mechanical method, used in 
infantile paralysis, when the nerves to the 
breathing-muscles have been destroyed, is Drin- 
ker’s apparatus, The patient is kept with the 
body enclosed-in a metal cylinder in which the 
pressure is alternately raised and relaxed by 
electricity. Some people may have to spend their 
whole lives in such an apparatus if the damage to 
the nerves is irreparable. A 

Asbestosis. A disease of the lungs occurring in 
those who work with asbestos. 

Ascites (Dropsy). An accumulation of fiuid in 
the abdomen caused by heart, liver, or kidney 
disease. Treatment depends on the cause. 

Asepsis. A technique which differs from anti- 
sepsis in that all instruments and dressings 
coming in contact with the area to be operated on 
are sterilised beforehand. It is universally used 
now in surgery. In earlier days, an operation was 
carried out by soaking the area, instruments, 
dressings, and the surgeon’s hands, in antiseptic. 
What happens now is that the area to be operated 
on is cleaned by antiseptics, but evcrything else 
coming in contact with it has been previously 
sterilised. Instruments are boiled, dressings are 
sterilised with steam, and the surgeon and nurse 
wear similarly sterilised clothing. In other words, 
in antisepsis, the germs are killed, in asensis, they 
are prevented from reaching the wound. Anti- 
sepsis means ‘ Against sepsis,” Asepsis means 

* Without sepsis.” 

Asphyxia. Stoppage of breathing. due to 
obstruction of the air pas. ages, as in diphtheria, 
pressure on the windpipe, as in strangling or 
tumours, or other causes such ag drowning. 
Treatment is to remove obstruction and give 
artificia) respiration. ‘ ve? 

Asthma. A chest disease usually caused by 
hypersensitivity’ to some substance. (See 
Allergy.) The causes have been divided into 
those due to allergy, those due to chronic bron- 
chitis, and those due to pzychological causes, but 
all these causes are present in nearly every case. 


The condition is often found in people who come ~ 


in contact with various dusts, such as flour, fur, 
cotton, feathers, etc. Asthma often goes. in 
families, and sufferers are nearly always emotion- 
ally sensitive—in fact, attacks are very often 
brought on by anger or other emotions, . 
During an attack, the patient finds it more and 
more difficult to breathe and has a feeling of 
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Chronic asthma causes breathlessness and tends 
to make the chest barrel-shaped; it preduces a 
condition of the lungs known as emphysema. 

tism. A defect of eyesight caused by 

_ uneven curvature of the outside membrane of the 

eye. ‘The various parts of an image are therefore 
focused unevenly, and glasses are required. 

_Atebrin. A syuthetic form of quinine developed 

since 1930 as a specific treatment against malaria. 

Ataxia. of co-ordinated movement caused 
by disease of the nervous system. 

Atheroma. Hardening of the arteries. (See 


Arteriosclerosis.) 

Athlete’s Foot. A form of ringworm of the 
feet. It occurs in the form of a white, sodden, 
appearance of the skin, and cracks between the 

and fourth, or fourth and fifth toes. The 
most important factor in treatment is to keep the 
area clean, and absolutely dry. In mild forms, 
. medicated powder may be sufficient, but in the 
more advanced form Whitfield’s ointment, con- 
taining salicylic acid. should be used. Gentian 
violet in spirit may also be used. The latest 
_ treatment is a mixture of equal parts of phenol 
_ ¢rystals and camphor, but, as the skin must first 
be absolutely dry, this method should not be 
used except under medical supervision. 

Auscultation. The method ased by a doctor 
when he listens for signs of disease inside the body 
by means of a stethescope. 

Autonomic Nervous System. The most primi- 
tive part of the central nervous system, which 
supplies the internal organs. It is divided into 
two parts, the sympathetic nervous system, and 
the para-sympathetic nervous system, one of 
which, broadly speaking, induces relaxation of the 
internal organs, while the other produces stimula- 
tion, The sympathetic system has the function 

_ Of preparing the body for fight or flight, and there- 
fore increases the heart rate, makes the skin pale, 

relaxes the stomach, and so on. The importance 
of the autonomic nerves has been increasingly 
realised, since it has a great deal to do with all 
those diseases in which emotional! over-stimulation 
plays @ part—such diseases as asthma, dyspepsia, 
high blood-pressure, and so on. 

Backache. The backbone is composed of a 
number of cylindrical bones known as vertebre, 
each of which is separated from the adjoining one 
by a smal) disc made of elastic material. All the 
yertebr# are joined together by ligaments. Back- 
ache is a symptom which may be,caused by many 
different diseases—sometimes disease of the 
vertebrz themselves, sometimes strain of the liga- 
ments, and. sometimes inflammation or spasm of 
the surrounding museles. ‘‘ Lumbago ” is usually 

- due to inflammation of the muscles in the small 
of the back. Displacement of the disc between 

the vertebre may cause backache. 

On the other hand, many cases of backache 
are due to. disease elsewhere. Stomach ulcer, 
gall-bladder disease, and diseases of the womb 
may cause such pain, So also may defects of the 
legs and feet, or a faulty posture or manner of 


walking. —- 

‘Obviously the most important thing in this 
illness is to find out the cause, and therefore a 
doctor should nearly always be consulted. Back- 
ache from purely local causes—that is to say, those 
causes given in the. first paragraph—may be 
treated temporarily by applying heat in the form 
of a kaolin poultice or a rubber hot-water bottle 
and taking two aspirin tablets three times a day. 
(See also Fibrositis.) wile : 

Bacteria. Pasteur, the famous French scientist, 
discovered about a. century ago that many diseases 
are caused by germs so small as to be invisible to 

the naked eye. Since then, many different types 
- of bacteria have been discovered and scientists 
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individual to another, Infection may be spread 
_ by germs coughed out by other people, by eating 
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or drinking infected food or water, by dirt gett 


the ability of the body to fight back and destroy — 
them, This ability to resist depends on being in 
good physical health and also on themental 
attitude. Happy people who have plenty of 
interest in life are much less likely to become ill __ 
than miserable people. Another important factor ‘ 
is cleanliness, but this should be attained by 
oO} common-sense means—namely, the use 
of soap and water, Normal people rarely need to 
use antiseptics unless, as in the case of doctors or 
nurses, their work brings them into constant con: 
tact with disease. (See Antiseptics.) i 

Baking Soda. Sodium bicarbonate is often 
used for treating indigestion. It is effective, but 
tends to make the body too alkaline if used over a 
long period, The best to use is magnesium 
trisilicate, which does not have this defect. 

Barber’s Itch. An infection of the beard area 
properly known as sycosis. It is caused by the 
use of infected towels, shaving brushes, or razors, 
and appears in the form of small, moist, septic 
spots all over the face. Sycosis is very infectious 
and therefore great care should be taken in using 
clean towels in case the skin becomes re-infected, 
Treatment by a doctor is always necessary, but, 
although this disease was at one time very difficult | 
to cure, it can now be cleared up inafewdaysin 
many cases by the use of sulphonamide powder or | i] 
penicillin. Ointment should never be used. © - 

Basal Metabolism. All the processes of the 
body are carried out at a particular speed, and if 
the speed is too fast or tooslow itisusuallydueto 
disease. For example, in exophthalmic goitre, 
excess secretion of the thyroid gland speeds up all 

ly processes. Doctors may take measure- 
ments of the basal metabolic rate in order to find 
out whether such disease is present. 

Bedsores. Patients with a chronic illness who 
have lowered resistance, or old people confined to ; 
bed, may develop large sores where their bodies — 
are compressed by the mattress. These sores 
should be prevented by frequent washing every ~ 
four hours with soap and water, followed by dab- 
bing on spirit (methylated spirits or eau de 
cologne), and, finally, dusting with talcum powder. 
The most important thing is to keep the skin dry. 
In severe cases, it may be necessary to use a mat- 
tress filled with air or water. Careshould be taken 
to see that the bed-clothes under the patient are 
not creased. The treatment of a bed sore once it 
has developed is a matter for the doctor, but only 
mild ointments should be used and moist dressings 
forbidden, Bedsores are a dangerous symptom 
and may lead to death, y 

Bed-Wetting. ‘This is much more common in 
boys than girls. It may be due to minor physical 
defects of the bladder, faulty training, or psycho- 
logical causes. The latter is much the most com- 
mon cause and the child should be taken to a Child 
Guidance Clinic for advice. Adults may require 
psychiatric treatment, 

Bee-stings. In most people, the result of a 
single bee or wasp sting is not serious and clears up 
in about twenty-four hours. In a small number 
of ‘cases, however, there is a more dangerous 
reaction, Usually all that is necessary is to apply 
a soothing lotion or ointment, such as calamine. 
Where there aremany bee stings the patientshould 
be put to bed and treated for shock (which see), 

Bee poison has been used in the treatment of 
arthritis and other diseases, but there is no reason 
to believe that it has any effect whatever. 

Bell’s Palsy. Paralysis of the facial nerve is 
shown in weakness of one side of the face. The 
eye on the affected side will not close properly and 
it becomes impossible to blow out the cheeks or 
whistle. Usually the condition follows exposure __ 
of one side of the face to excessive cold, for 
example, when driving a car with the window 
open, but Bell’s palsy is unusual unless the indivi- 
dual is generally run-down. Heat and electric 
treatment: are often applied, but there is no 
evidence that they hasten cure, Mild cases ~ 
recover in two to three weeks, but sometimes the 
defect is permanent. Paralysis may aiso be due 
to disease inside the skull, or to an injury which 
cuts the nerve as it passes out just below, and in 


front of, the ear. 
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Benzedrene. 'The proprietary name of a drug 
known as amphetamine, which is used as a nervous 


gtimulant. It has been used in the treatment of 


depression, certain nervous diseases, and for the 
relief of pain de to spasm of muscle, as in period 
painsin womea. Less wisely, it has been used in 
the cure of “ hangovers ” and by students to keep 
them awake when studying for examinations. 
One type of amphetamine known by the pro- 
prietary name of Dexedrene is used to treat 
obesity, in which case it acts by reducing the desire 
for food. Amphetamine, except in too large 
doses, is not a dangerous drug, but it should never 
be taken without medical advice, since a dose 
which hardly affects one person may produce 
extreme nervousness, agitation, and insomnia in 
another. asia 

. Beri-beri. A disease, uncommon in this coun- 
try, caused by eating food deficient in vitamin B. 
It is a form of neuritis and shows itself with 


_ numbness of the arms and legs and swelling of the 
feet and hands. The most common state of 


affairs is when people eat polished rice from which 
the husk containing the vitamin has been removed, 
but those who drink too much alcohol may develop 
mild beri-beri, since inflammation of the stomach 
prevents vitamin B from being absorbed into the 
system. Treatment is to. give the vitamin, 
either pure, or in the form of yeast. x 

\ Biliousness. Medically speaking, there is really 
no such condition as biliousness, but the condition 
popularly called this is usually due to mild upset 
of the liver caused by dietary indiscretion. 
Treatment is to avoid rich food and alcohol, take 
light diet for a few days with plenty of sugar, and 
a dose of fruit salts. 
. Birth Control (Contraception). To be effective 
requires expert advice, which should be sought 
either from a doctor or a Birth Control Clinic, 
Various methods employed are: (1) mechanical, 
in which a pessary or sheath is used to prevent the 
union of male and female sex cells; (2) chemical, 
in which jellies or tablets:are used to destroy the 
male sex cells; (8) ‘* natural” methods depending 
on the un-proven theory that the female cell is 
only released at a particular time, once a month, 

Contraception is not necessarily used to avoid 
having children at all, but is properly employed to 
ensure suitable spacing of births. Methods (1) 
and (2) are forbidden by the Catholic Church, but 
(8) is allowed, 

Birth-mark. This usually takes the form of a 
reddish patch on the skin made up of distended 
blood vessels, If unsightly, it may be possible to 
have it removed by electrical or surgical treatment. 

Bladder. The liquid waste matter filtered out 
of the blood by the kidneys passes down two tubes 
called ureters and is collected in the bladder. The 
bladder is subject to many diseases, such as 
inflammation due to infection (cystitis), tumour, 
‘and irritation from hard collections of waste 
material known as stones or calculi. The usual 
symptoms of inflammation are the frequent pass- 
ing of urine accompanied by pain. In such cases, 
the best first-aid treatment is to drink plenty of 
fluids, whether in the form of water, lime juice, or 
other non-irritating liquid. If there is much pain, 
a rubber hot-water bottle on the site of the pain 
may help. When stones are present, blood 
may be passed in the urine. these diseases 
require skilled medical attention, and patent 
medicines should never be used. 

Bleeder,, A person suffering from: h»mophilia, 
an inborn incurable disease in which severe 
bleeding follows even a slight.cut. The disease is 
only fatal if such an injury causes the patient to 
bleed to death. It was this disease in the Crown 
Prince of Russia ‘which led to the influence of 
Rasputin over the Czarina in 1916. Members of 
the Spanish royal house also suffered from it. 

Blepharitis. Inflammation of the eye-lids 
shown by redness, crusting, swelling, and falling 
out of the eye-lashes. It is usually a chronic 
disease, and requires expert attention. 

Blood. Blood is the fiuid responsible for 
carrying oxygen from the Jungs to the cells 
of the body, and for carrying away carbon 
dioxide, which is later expelled by the lungs, It is 
also responsible for carrying the nourishment 
resulting from digestion of food in the stomach to 
the body cells, and carrying away waste material 
to be expelled by the kidneys, Blood consists of 
a fluid part called the plasma, and, floating in this, 
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the red and white cells. -A cubic millimetre of 
blood contains about 5 million red cells and 5000 
white cells, the former being concerned with 
carrying food and oxygen, the latter with resis- — 
tance to infection. In anemia, the number of the 
red cells is reduced, while in infection by germs, 
the number of the white cells is increased. Chemi- 
cal investigation of the blood gives the doctor a 
great deal of information about the state of the 
body. y 

Blood-pressure. This term refers to two dif- 
ferent pressures in the blood system—the systolic 
pressure, which is that existing when the heart is 
contracting, and the diastolic pressure, when the 
heartisinfullrelaxation. The condition popularly 
known as “‘ blood pressure,” therefore, refers only 
to cases in which pressure is abnormally high, Itis 
found as a symptom in several different illnesses, 
for example, in kidney disease, and internal 
poisoning during pregnancy. In the former type, 
it appears that a substance is given off by the 
kidneys which causes the high tension in the 
blood-vessels, and it is now possible to give sub- 
stances which help to counteract the condition. — 
On the other hand, the disease known as essential — 
hypertension occurs without any other illness being 
present. It is now considered that psychological 
factors, particularly chronic anxiety, are of the 
greatest importance. In normal fear, a substance 
called adrenalin is released into the blood in order 
to prepare the body for emergency. Adrenalin 
raises the blood-pressure in order to ensure a 
better blood supply to the brain and muscles. 
Chronic anxiety is a state of perpetual fear, and 
the continual secretion of adrenalin keeps the 
blood-pressure high. 

In treatment, several points must be taken into 
consideration, first, that high blood-pressure is 
often a compensation for narrow blood-vessels 
which require a high pressure in order that the 
blood may be forced throughout the body. It is 
therefore not always a good thing to reduce it 
without considering whether a high pressure is, in 
the circumstances, a necessity. Secondly, it is 
not now ‘considered that diet has any great 
influence on this condition. Thirdly, it is most 
important to reduce over-weight, if it exists, and 
above all, to relax mentally, and avoid physical 
over-exertion.. The most serious complication of 
high blood-pressure is the bursting of a blood- 
vessel in the brain, causing a stroke. and, as this is 
usually preceded by excessive mental excitement 
or physical exertion, the patient should remember 
the words of.a famous doctor, John Hunter, who 
sadly remarked when suffering from a similar 
condition, “‘My life is in the hands of any 
scoundrel who chooses to annoy me,” ’ (See 
Emotions.) 

Blood-pressure (Low): Hypotension. Many 
people worry needlessly over this alleged Gisease 
which has recently become fashionable. When 
the blood-pressure is too low there may be a 
tendency to fainting attacks, especially when 
getting up from a lying-down or seated posture. 
There is, however, no danger in this, and, since 
there is less wear and tear on the arteries, such 
people will probably live longer than most. 
short, low blood-pressure is no cause for worry, 

Boil. A boil is an infection of the skin, and is 
caused by three separate factors : (1) the presence 
of germs on the surface of the skin; (2) lowered 
bodily resistance to these particular germs, and 
(3) the existence of pressure or friction causing the 
germs to be rubbed into small cracks in the skin. 
Boils are therefore commonest where such pressure 
exists, for example, on the neck where the collar 
rubs, on the wrists beneath the cuffs, in the 
armpit, and on the buttocks. The treatment is 
directed to the causes: (1) keep the skin clean 
with frequent washing with soap and water; (2) 
increase bodily resistance by taking yeast tablets, 
or by: the use of manganese, or tin preparations ; 
(3) avoid pressure and friction, and ensure that 
collars and other clothing compressing the skin are 
frequently changed. 

.. When a’boil has developed, the best treatment 
is to wash and clean up the area surrounding it, 
and. then to apply an Elastoplast dressing of 
suitable size. The dressing should not be changed 
until necessary, because it appears that shutting 
the germs in, “to stew in their own juice,” has a 
helpful effect. In more serious cases, & doctor 
may recommend penicillin injections: It should 


many 
diabetes or other chronic disease, 


and milk, and is 
_ created by the influence of sunlight on the skin. 
When necessary, it may be taken in more con- 
centrated form, as cod-liver, or halibut-liver, oil, 
or still more concentrated, as Adexolin capsules. 
The most dangerous form of food- 
poisoning, caused by a germ known as the baciilus 
botulinus which is found chiefly in badly-canned 
Suusages, Or meat paste, and sometimes in pre- 
served vegetables. Fortunately, botulism is 
uncothmon in Europe. The main symptoms are 
weakness and paralysis. 
_ Bradycardia. A slow heart-rate. Sometimes 
found in people convalescing from influenza or 
pe sa fevers, but may be found in perfectly normal 
people, 
Brain. Man's brain is the chief distinguishing 
feature between human beings and other animals. 
It is the telephone exchange which sends out and 
receives messages to and from the rest.of the body. 
Itis impossible to give more than a most superficial 
account of the nervous system, but the main facts 
are as follows: Essentially, the nervous system 
consists of two different levels, the lower centres, 
where primitive emotions are felt, the viscera 
controlled, and simple actions initiated, and the 
higher centres, the true brain, which holds the 
_ lower centres under control. For example, if one 
is pricked with a pin, a message passes up the 
nerves, and through the spinal cord to the lower 
centres, which return the impulse causing the hand 
to jerk away. All this takes place without any 
deliberate, or conscious interference. In fact, 
such actions can take place even after the true 


brain has been removed. It is possible, of course, 


to be pricked by a pin, and, by deliberate effort, 
refuse to draw the hand away. This occurs be- 
cause the higher centres suppress the lower. All 
mental life is a constant conflict or inter-action 
between the higher and lower centres. When we 
become angry, the anger originates in the lower 
centres, and may be suppressed by the higher 
centres. To some extent, the latter correspond 
to what is called the conscious mind in psychology, 
the former to the unconscious mind. 

The relationship of mind to brain, has been 4 
subject for discussion by philosophers for cen- 
turies. Briefiy, there have been three main types 
of theory about this relationship: (1) idealism, 
which states that matter is not real and only 
mind exists—that the universe is a thought in the 
mind of God; (2) materialism, that only matter 
exists, and mind is not real; (3) interactionism, 
which states that both mind and matter exist and 
interact in some unknown way. The modern 
theory {s that, although mind exists, it is not a 
thing, but a process occurring in the brain just as 


_ digestion is a process occurring in the stomach. 


Other facts are: The nervous system is made 
up of nerve cells and supporting tissue. The 
actual cell is smaller than the head of a pin in size, 


_ but has a long narrow fibre attached. It is these 
' fibres which form the nerves of the 


body. ‘The 
brain of a man is, on the average, slightly heavier 
than that of a woman, but size has no direct 
relation to intelligence. The various faculties are 
Jocated in various areas of the brain, e.g., sight at 
the very back, and hearing at the side. The brain 
cannot be exhausted by overwork in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and the feeling of mental ex- 
haustion is usually due to mental econflict—for 

ce, being compelled to do work, when one 


"has lost interest. From this it follows that there 
- isnosuch thing asa “ nerve tonic” to “ build up ” 
_ the brain. 


The commonest diseases of the brain are— 
meningitis caused by infection of the lining of the 
brain, and abscesses or tumours. The two latter 
are serious diseases, and the symptoms are, 


generally speaking, severe headache, vomiting, 


and slow pulse rate. At a later stage, there may 


be epileptic fits. In brain abscess there is usually 


or eee Fe 


fever. Itshould be remarked, however; that over 
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90 per cent, of headaches are’caused by » oIry 
digestive upset. The illness oneviun ewe 


has no relationship to brain disease whatever, nor — : 


has insanity in 2 ; » 
and Psychosis.) re 
Bright’s Disease (Kidney Disease). . (See under 
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his may need medical attention, but can _ 
up by dabbing onal percent. 


usually be cleared 
solution of formalin. In cases where excess sweat- 
ing is caused by nervousness, sedatives may be 
necessary . . vied 
_ Bronchiectasis.. A state in which the lung 
tissue around the ends of the breathing .tubes 
becomes infected with the formation of sac-like 
cavities which fill with purulent material. The 
main symptoms are—continual cough, and the 
spitting up of a great deal of bad-smelling sputum. 
The amount of sputum coughed up depends on 
how large the cavities are, and how much in‘ec- 
tion is present. 
in breathing, blueness of the skin, excessive 
sweating, especially at night, and loss of weight. 
In the morning there is usually a specially large 
amount of sputum. es 
The treatment depends (under medical advice) 
on the severity of the disease. Plenty of nourish- 
ing food, fresh air, and rest are necessary. It also 
helps if, in the morning, the patient lies face down 
over the edge of the bed, in order to let the fluid 
escape, and coughs into a basin on the floor. 
Sometimes surgical treatment is helpful—the 
lung may be made to collapse in order to rest it, 


Other symptoms are, difficulty _ 
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and sometimes parts of the imng,oreventhe whole 


lung, may require to be removed. Some cases 
are helped by drugs directed against whatever 
germs may be present. 4 . 

Bronchitis. Bronchitis means inflammation of 
the tubes leading from the windpipe to the lungs. 
It is part of a continuous process which may attack 
any part of the breathing apparatus. ‘Thus, one 
may get laryngitis, tracheitis, bronchitis, and 
pneumonia, according to whether the inflamma- 
tion is in the voice-box, the windpipe, the bronchi, 
or the lungs. It is not.caused by any one germ, 
and any of the germs found in the throat and 
mouth may cause bronchitis. , 

The usual sequence of events is as follows: an 
ordinary cold fails to clear up; it is followed by 
aching in the chest, tightness, and cough. There 
may be a temperature: At first the cough is 
hard and dry, but Jater it becomes softer, and an 
increasing amount of sputum is coughed up.’ 

The treatment for this form of the iliness should 
be rest in bed, easily dicested and nourishing food, 
with plenty of milk and other fluids. Inhalations 
may be used to relieve the symptoms. These are 
made up of about a pint of boiling water into which — 
is put either a pinch of menthol crystals, or & 
teaspoonful of Friar’s balsam. ‘The latter should 
be floated on the surface, not mixed up with it. 
A towel is then put over the head, and the steam 
inhaled. Care must be taken to ensure that the 
boiling water is not spilt over the patient, an 
ne which is very liable to happen if he is in 


Cough mixtures are a treatment for bronchitis 
that everybody knows about, but it is important 
to-remember that there are two types of cough 
mixture which are entirely opposed in their 
action—sedative cough mixture, and stimulant 
cough mixture, A sedative cough mixture con- 
tains drugs which act on the coughing centre in the 
brain, and suppress the cough. it should only be 
used when an irritating cough is present which is 
dry and results in the production of no sputum. 
A stimulant cough mixture, on the other hand, is 
designed to make the patient cough to better 
effect. It makes the waste material in the lungs 
more fluid, so that it can escape more easily. 
Patent medicines are liable to contain a mixture 
of both these opposed types of drugs, and the end 
result may be that they have noveffect whatever. 

It should not be thought that coughing is always 
a symptom of bronchitis.. A cough merely means 
that the body is trying to rid itself of some 
irritant in the breathing passages. Obviously, 
this may be a crumb in the back of the throat, 
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itation caused by éxcessive smoking or breathing 
ini dust, or, as in bronchitis, fluid in the 


bronchial tubes. A smokers’ cough may safely 


be suppressed because it is, in a sense, a false 


-alarm—there is no foreign body in the throat, but 


merely an irritation of the lining. i 
Chronic bronchitis is less common than is 
usually believed: It is essentially a disease of 
old people, and is rather uncommon in the young 
or middle-aged. ; 
Bruises.. Any injury to the surface of the body 
in which the skin is not broken. If the skin is 


_ broken, the condition is called an abrasion (which 


see). : F 
- When a blow leads to the formation of a bruise, 
what has happened is that some of the smaller 
blood vessels have ruptured making the area 
“ black and blue.” Asis well known, some people 
bruise more easily than others. Generally speak- 
ing, unless any other injury is present, the only 
problem is to remove the unsightly blue coloura- 
tion of the skin as quickly as possible. This is 
best done by the application of heat. 

In a few cases, especially when a blow has been 
gevere, one must look for the presence of more 
severe injuries beneath the bruise. Thus, a 


bruise on the abdomen may conceal the rupture of 


some underlying internal organ, and a bruise on 
the scalp may .conceal a fracture of the skull. 

All severe blows, especially of the head, or abdo- 
men, should be attended to by a doctor. 

. Bubonie Plague. (See Plague.) 

Biirger’s Disease. A disease of the blood 
vessels, usually in the arms and legs, in which 
spasm of the arteries leads to numbness, coldness, 
and pain in the muscles. The symptoms are like 
periodic attacks of cramp. 

This disease is not very common, but is interest- 
ing in that it is the only known disease in which 
excessive tobacco-smoking is an important factor. 
However, only a smali number of people who 
smoke excessively have the particular form of 
over-sensitivity that leads to Burger's disease, 
Only a doctor can treat this condition. 

_ Bunions. Like most deformities of the feet, 
bunions are largely due to ill-fitting footwear. 
In an early stage, they may be remedied by 
wearing correctly fitting shoes; in a later stage, 
the discomfort can be relieved by a chiropodist. 
But when they are large, inflamed, or have existed 
for a long time, the only satisfactory treatment is 


surgical, 
- B 


urns. The seriousness of a burn depends (1) 


on how deep it is; (2) on how extensive it is, The 


latter is, generally speaking, & more important 


factor, In any extensive burn, the first thing to 
do is to treat the patient for shock, since this leads 
to 80 per cent. of the total deaths. The patient 
should be: placed in a position of rest, with the 
head slightly lower than the body. He should be 
kept warm, and, if pain-relieving drugs are 
available, they should be given immediately. 
Hot sweet tea is said to help, and at any rate can 
dono harm. The doctor should be sent for. 
' The application of dressings to severe burns is 
really a matter for the expert. Mild burns may 
be treated with boracic ointment, but, unless no 
medical help is likely to be available, it is exceed- 
ingly important that nothing should be put on a 
severe burn, as it may interfere with the later use 
of more efficient remedies. 

The treatment used by surgeons for burns has 


changed a great deal since the second world war, 


Tannic acid jelly is now little used, and the applica- 
tions vary from so called triple dye, to a particular 
type of paraffin, and mixtures of blood plasma 
with sulphonamides. 

If medical help is not likely to be available, after 
treating for shock, the patient's clothes should be 
removed with as little disturbance of the burns as 
possible, In bad cases, the clothes should be cut 
off, and the burned area gently cleaned with soap 
and water. Great care must be taken to avoid 
sepsis, and the hands of the person carrying out 
the treatment/should be thoroughly cleaned before 
touching ‘the burn.:' The dressing applied there- 
after will naturally depend on what is available; 
but the best dressing:is vaseline with sulphon- 
amide, In other cases, gauze soaked in normal 
salt solution can be used (this is made by adding 
an ounce of salt to a pint of boiling water, and 
applying’ cool). Further dressings should be 
carried out with. scrupulous attention to the 
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cleanliness of the hands of the person doing the — 


we ‘Bursitis. Any part of the body which is’ con- 


tinually rubbed or pressed may develop @ bursa. 
This is a little swelling produced by a sac of fiuid 
under the skin. The bursa is a response on the 
part of Nature to protect the underlying bones or 
tissues—it is a sort of shock absorber. Later, a 
bursa. may become infected, and require to be 
removed, opened, or simply drained through a 
hollow needle. This may also have to be done if 
it becomes inconveniently large. The commonest — 
forms of bursitis are—housemaid’s knee, miner’s 
elbow, or the types that develop on the buttocks 
or the shoulder. y , 

Cachexia. The extreme wasting and weakness 
found in the later stages of a severe illness, — (ft 

Ceesarean Operation. When the abdomen has 
to be opened to remove the child in a pregnant — 
woman. ‘The process is named after Julius . 
Ceesar who is said to have been born in this way. 

With modern methods, this operation is no 
longer as serious as it used to be, and the results 
are usually favourable. 

Caisson Disease. Occurs in workers, such a 
divers, who have to work under high atmospheric 
pressure. It comes on when they are raised too 
rapidly to the surface, and the nitrogen in the 
blood tries to escape in the form of bubbles. The 
symptoms are—pain in the legs and abdomen, 
dizziness, and difficulty in breathing. The treat- 
ment is to reverse the process by putting the 
patient back under high-pressure conditions, and 
reducing the pressure gradually. 

Calamine. A pink substance composed of zinc 
oxide and a little iron oxide which is used in the 
form of a lotion or ointment to soothe the skin. 

Calcium. (See under Bone.) 

Calculus. A stone-like mass which may form 
In the body under abnormal conditions. The 
usual types are gall-stones, and stone in the kidney 
or bladder. Caleuli may exist without giving rise 
to any symptoms, but, when symptoms are 
present, an operation is usually necessary. Con- 
trary to the claims of patent medicines, no drug is 
known which will dissolve calculi. 

Callouses. Any thickening of the skin formed 
on the site of continual irritation, usually on the 
feet or hands. Since they are designed to protect 
the body against irritation, treatment is not 
necessary unless they become. too thick or un- 
sightly. They may then be shaved down, if on 
the feet, by a chiropodist, , 

Callus. The new tissue formed at the site of 
fracture when a bone heals. 

Calory. A measurement of energy intake and 
output in the body. A calory is the amount of 
heat required to raise 1 cubic centimetre of water 
1 degree Centigrade, 

Camphor, A drug obtained from the camphor 
tree and used to stimulate the skin, as in cam- 
phorated oil. 

Cancer. Cancer is not a disease in the ordinary 
sense of the word, that is to say, it is not due to 
any single cause. Some of the known causes of 
cancer are as follows: (1) continual Irritation; 
cancer of the tongue or lip is often found in elderly 
people who have been in the habit of smoking a 
broken-off clay pipe. The’ rough edge of the 
broken pipe stem continually irritates apart of 
the tongue, and hot tobacco-smoke, pouring on the 
sore, creates a condition of continual irritation 
which may lead to cancer; (2) sometimes, in the 
process of development before birth a small piecs 
of a particular tissue becomes enclosed by tissue 
of another kind. This may lead later on in life to 
development ofa cancer, It is even possible for a 
cell that would have developed into a twin child, 
to get shut up in the body of the other, and to 
start growing later in life, This kind of cancer is 
called a teratoma, and may contain hair, bone, or 
teeth; (3) in the laboratory, cancer may be 
caused in animals by rubbing coal-tar into a part 
of the body.’ Human beings may also get this — 
kind of cancer by frequent contact with certain 
dyes, soot, ete.; (4) in certain animals, an infec- 
tious type of cancer caused by a virus, may be 
produced. So far as is known, this type does not 
occur in human beings, : i6 

There is.no reason whatever to believe that — 
cancer is hereditary and it should be realised that — 
far more people are afraid of cancer than ever — 
develop it. “Nevertheless, any untoward symp- 
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persist for more than a short time. 
jal ; : 


be seen by a doctor, 
are iy rtant: (1) hoarseness of the 
‘voice, lasting for more than two weeks, and not 
responding to ordinary treatment; (2) any sore 


- on the body, especially in the mouth, which does 


not healin a few days; (3) ifa patient whosuffers 
from chronic indigestion begins to find that the 
pain becomes more constant and does not respond 
to the usual remedies, if blood appears in the 
bowel movements, or loss of weight occurs, ‘he 
should report to his doctor at once; (5) in women, 
any discomfort, pain, or swelling in the breast, 
any irregular bleeding from the vagina, especially 
in women over thirty-five, should be immediately 
It must be remembered, that not only is cancer 
not incurable, but it is cured, in fact, very often 
indeed, There should, therefore, be no hesitation 
in going for treatment, and no foolish prejudices 
should be allowed to interfere. Finally, it cannot 
be said too often, that there is no treatment, 
except that given by doctors or surgeons, which 
can lead to anything else but disaster. No disease 
is 100 per cent. incureble, because all disease is a 
fight between an abnormal process, on the one 
hend. and the body on the other. Sometimes, 
even in apparently incurable cases, the powers of 
the body and mind step in and determine to defeat 
the enemy. “Miracles” of this sort do occur, 
both at Lourdes and in the consulting room of the 
good physician, who can instil hope and faith in 
his patient. But none of these facts can take 


_ dealt with 


“away from the absolute necessity of using all the 


knowledge and power of modern science. 

Carbohydrates. ‘The scientific name for sugars, 
starches, and cellulose. 

Carbuncle. A very large boil, which should be 
treated in the same way as ordinary boils (which 
gee), The only point to remember is that car- 
buncles are more likely to be associated with 
underlying disease of the body, such as diabetes, 
and, therefore, the patient should have a thorough 


investigation. 
Carcinoma. A particular type of cancer (which 
see). 


Cardiac. Concerning the heart (which see). 

Caries. A condition of decay, usually applied 
to decay of the teeth. 

Carminative. A drug to aid digestion and 


: _relieve flatulence, such as ginger, peppermint, or 


Their virtue is largely imaginary. 
Carrier. A person who harbours disease germs 
without suffering from the disease himself. Such 
individuals are dangerous because they may infect 
others. Carriers are commonly found who spread 
typhoid fever in this way. 
Catalepsy. A general name to describe various 


dill-water. 


_ gtates marked by loss of power to move the 


Pa 


people above fifty, but 
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muscles. The patient often appears to be uncon- 
scious, although he, in fact, is not. These states 
are mainly of psychological origin, and occur in 
such mental ilJnesses as schizophrenia and 
hysteria. Catalepsy may last, if untreated, for 
several hours, or for months, and, occasionally, 
years. In the types due to mental illness, the 
eause is the desire to retreat from the responsi- 


bilities of life. 
~ Catamenia. An out-of-date name for men- 
struation. 

Cascara. A laxative'used in the treatment of 
constipation, © It is made from the bark of a tree, 
and given in the form of liquid extract or sugar- 


coated ‘pills. (For general discussion see under 
Constipation). L 
--Gastor Oil. An old-fashioned purgative which 


is still used and found useful in two circumstances: 
(1) when, before an operation, the surgeon wishes 
to clear out the bowels completely by single 
administration of purgative; (2) in mild cases of 
diarrhcea when similar effects are desired with 
the intention of clearing-out poisons in the system, 
Castor oil has the effect of producing constipation 


Jater on. It should therefore not be used 
regularly. esis! 
- Cataract. A clouding of the lens of the eye 


which prevents clear vision. The usual symptoms 
are, sore eyes with swollen eye-lids, poor: vision, 
and headaches. Cataract usually occurs in older 
‘may occur from before 
birth in children 178 

- ‘Preatment 


has been Cal ed out for centuries, and is still 


y 


is by 0 erdotderzioas procedure which | 
Blot f r about this perfectly natural state of affairs. The 
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catried out under primitive conditions in India 


have good vision, but it becomes necessary to” 
glasses which replace, and do the work of, 
lens which has been removed, ie 


Afterthe modern operation, 97 percent.of patients 


>) 
fi 


beaby . 
it is quite wrong to believe that:drugs or treat- 


ment other than operation can influence cataract 
in any way, << 

Catarrh. 
to any illness which causes inflammation of the 
membranes, with a discharge of mucus. Thus 
one may talk of nasal catarrh when the nose is 
running, bronchial catarrh when mucus is being 
coughed up from the breathing-tubes, and gastric 
catarrh when mucus is supposed to: be secreted to 
excess by the stomach. In’ reality, the word is 
an unscientific one to use, and is, practically 
speaking, mi 2 

Catharti 


, 


hartic. A. purgative: (See under Con- 
stipation.) * ¢ : 
Cauterisation. The application of heat ‘or 
burning chemicals to the surface of the body. 
Cauterisation is used in three different ways: (1) 
to burn off warts or small tumours; a wart mar 
be burned off by a red-hot electric needie, or by 
chemicals such as silver nitrate; (2) some opera- 
tions, especially on organs such as the lungs, or 
liver, from which much bleeding is expected, can 
be carried out by cutting with a red-hot needle, 
heated by electricity, instead of by a knife. This 
clots the blood as it cuts, and prevents bleeding ; 
(3) in olden days, pain, for instance, in the back, 
or in sciatica, was treated by applying to the skin 
@ heated piece of metal the size of a halfpenny, 
which burned the skin slightly. This, of course, 
did not remove the original’ pain, but merely 
distracted attention from it. This method is not 
now used. Spear Sot tu 
Cellulitis. A deep inflammation of the tissues 
just under the skin caused by infection with 
germs. nif 
Cerebellum. 
system, situated at the back of the brain, which is 
conce with co-ordination of movements. 
When the cerebellum is diseased, the patient may 
stagger about like a drunken man, because he can 
no longer co-ordinate the separate movements — 
involved in walking. si Wath 
Cerebro-spinal Fiuid. The watery fluid which 
surrounds the brain and spinal cord as they lie 
inside the skul] and in the canal of the spinal 
column, This fiuid acts mainly as @ sh 
absorber. ‘The two important facts about it are: 
(1) when, due to a tumour or infection, the fluid is 
prevented from circulating, a state called hydro- 
cephalus (water on the brain) resulte; (2) since 
the cerebro-spinal fluid becomes infected by any 
germs present in the nervous system, the doctor 
can discover what germs are present by drawing 
off some of the fiuid and examining it. This is 
done by a process called lumbar puncture, in 
which a hollow needle is pushed between the bones 
composing the spinal column, usually in the small 
of the back, and the fluid withdrawn. or 
Cerebrum. The brain, especially the large 
front portion, as distinct from the cerebellum and 
the spinal cord. i : 

. Irritation caused: by the rubbing 
together of two skin surfaces. Usually occurs 
between the thighs, the buttocks, or under the 
breasts, and is aggravated if sweating occurs.. In 
treatment, ointments or oily dressings should be 
avoided, and probably the best thing to do is to 
apply eau de cologne, and dust with talcum 


Chancre, The name given to the sore that ~ 
appears on the body when infection with certain 
types of venereal disease has occurred. It usually 
takes the form of a flat, hard ulcer, and is found 
on the part of the body through which the germ 
hasentered. Thus, the most usual sites are on the 
sex organs or on the lips. 
chancre is caused by syphilis, but another less 
serious disease called chancroid or soft sore is 
sometimes found. Of course, many types of sore 
occur on the sex organs which are not caused by 
venereal disease and the patient need not he 
unduly anxious unless there is reason to fear 
infection froma sexual intercourse in the preceding 
six weeks, “Nevertheless, it is always wise to 
consult'a doctor in cases'of doubt. td 

Change of life. ‘There are many mistaken ideas 
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_ menopause, to give itits proper name, usually 
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occurs between the ages of forty and fifty-five in 


women, and about ten years later in men. It is | 


marked, in women, by the stopping of the monthly 
Periods, and sometimes by other symptoms, both 
physical and ‘mental. The characteristic symp- 
toms are headaches; .“‘ hot fiushings,’’ dizziness, 
and irregular periods. Sometimes the flow may 
be excessive and more frequent than usual, or, on 


- the other hand, it may be reduced in amount and 


less frequent, Mentally, a woman is liable to feel 
depressed, anxious and nervous. 

It should be understood that these symptoms 
are neither inevitable nor natural, and, indeed, 
rarely occur in women living under more natural 
surroundings. ‘The only practical effect of the 


_ change of life is that sex’cells are no longer pro- 


duced by the ovaries, and therefore pregnancy, 
once the changes are completed, can no longer 
occur, But the cells of the ovary which produce 
sexual desire and make a woman: feminine and 
attractive continue to function for many years 
after. The vast majority of women in this 


- country grossly exaggerate the importance of the 


menopause, and there is a tendency to attribute 
every symptom or unpleasant feeling at this time 
to the “change of life.” There is, in fact, no 
Treason why there should be any unpleasant sensa- 
tions whatever. Many of these symptoms and 
the feeling of misery that goes with them are 
caused by the fact that the woman’s attitude is 
wrong. If she believes that she has reached the 
end of the “ womanly ” stage of her existence, 
there is no wonder that she becomes unhappy and 
exaggerates every out-of-the-way sensation by 
paying undue attention to it. As we have seen, 
the menopause should be only a minor incident 
in the healthy life, and the symptoms have a great 
deal to do witha wrong way of looking at some- 
thing which is quite normal. 

_ If, however, the symptoms are troublesome, the 
doctor should be consulted, and with modern 
treatment it is usually possible to remedy them 
quite quickly. Severe depression is abnormal and 
should be treated by a psychiatrist. 

_ Chapped Skin. This is usually due to cold 
weather which causes the glands of the skin to be 
less active than usual. The skin becomes dry, 
and therefore cracks more easily than in warm 


- weather. 


Since the condition is due to lack of the natural 
oil of the skin, the treatment should be (1) to avoid 
excessive use of soap and water ; (2) dry the hands 
immediately they become wet; (8) apply grease 
in the form of cold cream, or some other mild 
ointment, 

Chicken-pox. Chicken-pox is a very infectious 

children’s <lisease, which usually develops about 
two weeks after contact. with someone suffering 
from the disease. It is caused by a virus—that is 
to say, & germ which is so small as to be invisible 
under even the most powerful microscope. There 
is no specific treatment, but, since nearly every 
other person has’ suffered from chicken-pox in 
childhood, there isno reason to worry. ‘The only 
way to avoid the illness is to' keep away from 
people who are suffering from it. 
- All the treatment required is to make sure that 
the blisters which appear on the chest and face 
are not scratched, because this will result in their 
being infected by other germs and may produce 
disfiguring sears in later life.. Ordinarily, when 
left alone, they disappear in a few days. 

The diet should be light, and the doctor will 
probably prescribe soothing applications to stop 
irritation. ‘Warm baths are often helpful. 

_Chilblains. Painful swelling.of the fingers, 
toes, and ears caused by exposure to cold,» .Chil- 
blains occur most often in the young, and in those 
a are run-down or have insufficient; nourishing 

‘ood. 

In appearance, the chilblain is first of alla pale 
area on the skin, but later it: becomes red, shiny, 
and painful, The part swells, and blisters may 
develop. j } 

The most important thing is to make sure that 
the patient has plenty of nourishing food. In 
addition, it will help if vitamin tablets are taken, 
particularly those containing vitamins A and D, 
These may be obtained from the chemist, either 
in the form of halibut-liver oil, or vitamin 
capsules. One capsule should be ‘taken three 
times a day. Woollen socks should be worn, 
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and the hands covered with gloves in cold 
weather, — x w27da RT RGl qebio 10 SE 

~ Child Care.. The following are the signs of a 
healthy baby: A clear skin, good sleep, a good 
appetite, steady increase in weight, and regular 
bowel movements, The baby should sleep with 


the mouth and eyes closed, and should not vomit 


or spit up its food. At birth, the baby should 
weigh about 7 lb., but anything between 54 and 
9 Ib. is fairly normal. All babies should be breast 
fed, if possible, not only because breast milk is the 
best food for an infant, but also because the act of 
sucking acts as an important stimulus to the baby’s 
mind. Feeding should be at regular intervals, 
and, in. a child of normal weight, every four hours. 
Under-weight babies may, on the doctor’s advice, 
be fed more often. Weaning is nowadays re- 
commended to begin about the fifth month, but 
opinions differ; it is usually carried out by 
gradually: substituting such foods as Farex, , 
Robinson’s barley, bone broth, and artificial milk 
foods, for the breast milk. While feeding the 
baby, the mother should have an ordinary nourish- 
ing diet to which should be added three or four 
glasses of milk a day. Ordinarily speaking, there 
is no food that the mother may not take, and she 
can, in general, carry on. as usual, Very few 
drugs appear in the milk, and the mother need not 
be afraid of taking amy medicine necessary. 
Alcohol and tobacco in moderation are harmless. 
Artificial feeding is a matter for discussion with 
the doctor or maternity nurse. 

Bowel.control); during the first month a baby 
should be held over the: chamber-pot after each 
feed, in order to get him used to regular habits, 
Napkins should be changed as soon as possible, 
whenever they become wet.. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that babies have different ideas 
on cleanliness-from those of their parents, and 
behaviour that appears very dirty to a grown-up is 
quite natural to a baby. The baby should be 
bathed daily, paying special attention to folds of 
skin where irritation may develop; these should 
be powdered afterwards, 

The doctor or nurse should be called in when (1) 
a baby is not gaining in weight, or is crying unduly, 
or vomiting up: food; (2) when there is anything 
abnormal about the appearance of the bowel 
motions; (3) when any eruption appears on the 
skin; (4) if the baby is sickly in appearance, 
sleeps poorly, and does not look contented. 

The first thing to remember about bringing up 
children is that they are being prepared to live in 
a particular type of environment.» It is silly to 
teach a child “‘ baby words” for its natural 
functions, or forjany part of the body that the 
Parents are prudish enough to think: unmen- 
tionable. On the other hand, it is equally stupid 
to go to the other extreme, and tell a child a.lot of 
unnecessary facts about sex which it is unable to 
understand. The keynote in bringing up a child 
should be complete honesty, ‘The child should be 
told the proper name for everything, -and its. 
questions should always be answered truthfully. 
Thus, if at a later stage, a chi'd asks where it came 
from, the answer should be that it grew inside its 
mother, but there is no need to give a detailed 
account of the process. Each question should be 
answered as it is asked, but usually no unasked-for 
information need be given. In the second place, 
a child’s upbringing should always be consistent— 
if a child does something which it is told is wrong 
on one day, it should still be wrong on another day. 
The child should not be punished according to the 
good or bad moods of its parents. But it cannot 
be repeated too often, that children are not born 
with any moral ideas,; They are perfectly natural, 
It is therefore always necessary to explain first 
why something is wrong, be lenient on the next 
occasion, and. explain again, and only consider 
punishment when it is quite certain that the child 
knows that he is doing wrong, Even then an 
intelligent parent will want to know why his child 
persists in doing wrong, It may be with the 
intention of getting the parents to fuss over him, 


; 


when he feels; that he has had too little attention, — 


A famous teacher has said, ‘* There are no problem 
children—only problem parents.” Finally, be- 
cause grown-ups have been spoiled by a stupid 
society into believing, that various natural pro- 
cesses, especially sexual ones, are dirty; they 


own unreasonableness on their children. 


should be on their guard against imposing their : 


_ 
mes 


‘deco: 
fever, When such 


normal], causing the temperature to rise. 
rise in temperature increases the ability of the body 
to fight back, and, in order to retain heat within 
the body, the blood-vessels in the skin contract so 
that less heat is lost by radiation. This makes the 
skin cold and pale. 
_ What is ordinarily called a chill is merely an 
_ infection by the germs causing cold or influenza. 
- But a chill may be the preliminary to almost any 
infectious disease, such as measles, 
-_ searlet fever, pneumonia, and so on. 
_ _ The best treatment when the temperature is 
raised is to go to bed with much warmth as 
possible. _Hot drinks and hot-water bottles are 
helpful, The ordinary type of chill, which is not 
@ prelude to anything else, shows in the form of a 
feeling of coldness, shivering, headaches, and 
general shakiness, 
_ It is the custom to take aspirin or similar drugs 
in these circumstances, but it should not be 
thought that they have any effect in curing a chill, 
_ All that aspirin can do is to depress the “ shivering 
_ centre” in the brain, and relieve headache. It 
- therefore only removes the symptoms, without 
altering the disease. However, it may give some 
__ ¥elief, and will do no harm. 
. Chiropractic. A quack medical sect, founded in 
America, and based on the absurd belief that all 
disease is caused by pressure on the nerves as they 
leave the spinal column. There is no foundation 
. whatever for this belief. 

Chloasma. A brownish discoloration of the 
skin found in patches on any part of the body. It 
is usually found in pregnancy, but may occur in 
some people after sun-bathing, 

Chiorosis. A form of anwmia, very common in 
young girls during the nineteenth century. It is 


mumps, 


now almost unknown,. The treatment is as for 
ordinary anzmia. hs 
Cholycystilis. (See under Gall-bladder.) 


Cholera. <A fropical intestinal disease, some- 

_ what similar to typhoid fever, although much 
_ more severe inits symptoms, It is mainly found 

. in India and the Far East, is less common in 

Europe, and is not now found in England. The 
germs are taken in by swallowing infected food or 
water and the disease can be avoided by using 
only cooked food and boiled water. Vaccines 
have been prepared which, when given by 
injection, protect against cholera. 

. The symptoms are—very severe diarrh«a, 

followed by the passing by the bowel of almost 

pure mucus and water, and severe vomiting. The 
loss of fluid and salfs leads to severe muscular 

- eramps. Cholera is a serious disease and many 
patients die of it, 

Chorea. Also known as St. Vitus’ dance or 
Sydenham’s chorea. A disease of the nervous 
system, usually considered to be related to 
rheumatism. The real cause, however, is un- 
known, but it appears that it occurs in those who 
have been infected with rheumatism and who have 
particularly sensitive nervous systems. It is 
much more common in children, occurs more often 
in girls than boys, and in some families more than 
others. 

The symptoms are—rapid twitching movements 
of the hands, and sometimes of the whole body. 
Children are often punished by parents who 
suppose that the movements are being made 
deliberately. Patients with chorea require 
careful nursing and plenty of good food, The 

_ ¢reatment is a matter for the doctor, but, with 
adequate care, the child will recover in a few 

‘weeks, although a long convalescence is necessary. 

“It should be remembered that there are several 

_ diseases which closely resemble chorea, one of 

which is a serious chronic illness, and the other is 

an hysterical illness due to psychological causes. 

It is therefore essential that a docter should dis- 

tinguish between these different illnesses. 

_ ~Ghronic. A chronic. disease is one which is 
_ prolonged and relatively mild, as opposed to an 
acute one, which is short and severe. eg 
-- Chyme.' 'The food after it has been digested in 
thestomach. bt OST bad erat Bashers 
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Circumcision. - oft. " 
fore-skin which is carried out by Jews and Mosle: 
for religious reasons, but is sometimes carried 0 
for reasons of 
Undoubtedly, there are certain cases in whi 
circumcision is necessary and advisable, but. it 
should certainly never be done for reasons asso- 
ciated with “ 


such an operation in later life may cause con- 
siderable anxiety and affect the psychological 
development of the. child. were Se 

Cirrho Hardening of any tissue, but 
particularly of the liver. Usually said to be due 
to alcoholism, but probably more often caused by 
germs or parasites. Doctors are not nowadays 


so certain that alcohol causes cirrhosis of the — 


liver, but certain drugs, such as chloroform, 
arsenic, and phosphorus, do. In mild cases no 
symptoms may be present, but in more severe 
cases, there is loss of appetite, fluid in the abdomen, 
and sometimes vomiting of blood. At this stage, 
the disease is serious, and requires medical atten- 
tion. Treatment involves leading a quict, 
regular life. + ‘ te 

Claustrophobia. _ A psychological symptom, 
which causes the individual to be afraid of enclosed 
spaces. People with claustrophobia are afraid of 
being shut in railway carriages, or in small rooms, 
or of going through railway tunnels. The con- 


is one of the symptoms of a neurosis (which see), 
The usual meaning of such a fear is that the 
individual is afraid of being “shut-in” in the 


social sense—that is to say, he has an abnormal © 


= ind his personal freedom being interfered with 
y others. : ee 
Cleft Palate. The depression in the middle of 
the lip just beneath the nose is the site where, 
during development before birth, two parts of 
the skull join together. Defects in this union 
may lead to all different degrees of deformity. 
Thus the two sides of the lip may fail to join 
together, causing a hare-lip, or the two. sides of 
the palate may fail to unite. Minor degrees are 
unimportant, but the only possible treatment for 
cleft palate is surgical. 

Climateric. (See Change of Life.) 

Climate. (See under Air.) ‘ 

Ciub-Foot. A deformity of the feet, present 
from birth, of unknown cause. It can only be 
treated surgically, and the sooner treatment is 
undertaken, the better, The longer a parent 
waits before beginning treatment, the longer 
time is necessary for treatment and the less is 
the hope of success. If begun in the first year 
of life, there is every chance that the child will 
grow up practically normal. ACHE 

Cocaine. The first drug to be employed as 4 
local anesthetic. It is now no longer used, except 
in eye surgery, but is common as a drug of addio- 
tion. In curing the cocaine habit the same priu- 
ciples apply as in alcoholism (which see). ; 

Coccyx. The small bones at the end of the 
spine which correspond to the tail in other animals. 
They may be injured by a kick, or sitting down 
hard, and such an injury may cause @ great deal 
of pain, Treatment is a matter for the doctor. 

Cod-Liver Oil. The chief source of vitamins 
A and D which ensure the health of the skin 
and bones. Nowadays, these vitamins are 
better taken in the form of halibut-liver oil or 
vitamin capsules such as Adexolin, which are 
more concentrated. 

Coffee. Coffee makes some people tense and 
nervous, or unable to sleep, because it contains 
the stimmiant drug caffeine. Such people should 
either stop taking coffee or take it only in the 
morning and early afternoon, or else use one of 
the brands of coffee now made in which the caffeine 
has been much reduced. 

Coitus. Sexual intercourse. 


Colds. Colds are highly infectious, and come 


on two to three days after contact with someone 
else who has.a cold. The most infectious period 
is the first day. Colds are caused by a virus—a 
germ which is so small, that it cannot be seen 
under an ordinary, microscope—but later in the 
course of a cold other germs are concerned which 
produce a yellow discharge from the nose. 


m 
cleanliness or when disease is present. Sy 


cleanliness *” or crank moral ideas, 
If it is to be done, the best time is in infancy : for +. 


dition is very common and not seriousinitself. li — 
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Being exposed to cold and damp has no direst © 


relation to having a.cold except that such con- 
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‘ditions are apt to reduce the vitality. Psycho- , 
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logical factors aré also extremely important— 
people who are happy and keen on their work 
are less likely to get colds than those who are not. 
One is less likely to get cold when attending 
a football match which’ is interesting ‘than’ doing 
some outdoor work, which isnot. — 

Although many doctors recommend bed and 
aspirin for colds it should be noted that aspirin 
has no curative effect (see under Chills), and 
unless the patient feéls really run-down, or has 
a temperature, it is probably better to carry on. 
A Benzedrine inhaler is the best means of relieving 
the choked-up sensation in the nose. In the 
later stages, the secondary infection by other 
germs can be relieved by penicillin, or sniffing 
up mild antiseptics. - 

No inoculations or vaccines taken by injection 
or by mouth have the slightest effect in preventing 


_ colds, and their use isa piece of medical humbug. 


The most such vaccines can do is to reduce 
secondary infection... -~ 

- Cold Sores. (Herpes Simplex.) Small groups 
of blisters, usually round the lips, frequently 
associated with colds, pneumonia, or other 
diseases. They may also be found on the sex 
organs. Nothing can be done to prevent these, 
but the best treatment is to clean them and apply 
collodion. 

Colic. A severe pain in the abdomen, cansed 
by spasm of one of the internal organs, usually 
the intestines. True colic only oecurs in those 
parts of the body which are hollow tubes, such as 
the stomach, intestines, bile duct, or the tube 
leading from the kidneys to the bladder. The 
pain is characteristic, since it is periodic, that is 
to say, it comes on, increases to a cervain pitch 
of intensity, and then becomes less painful, only 
to be followed once more by an increase in pain, 
Tn the stomach the most frequent cause of colic 
is flatulence (which see). In the intestine, any 

ful substance which has been swallowed 
may lead to colic, which is usually’ followed by 
diarrhoea, Gall-bladder colic may occur either 
following inflammation of the gall-bladder or 
its ducts, or as the result of gall-stones, ‘This 
type of colic produces severe pain just under the 
margin of the ribs of the right side. There may 
also be pain in the region of the shoulder-blade 
on the right side, 

So-called renal colic is caused by the passage 
of a stone from the kidney towards the bladder. 
Pain is felt in the kidney region, which radiates 
‘down the front of the abdomen into the groin 
and the thigh. 

Any form of colic, if the pain is severe enough 
may be associated with vomiting, sweating, an 
temperature. Since nearly all types require 
medical attention, the only thing to do in the 
meantime is to put the patient to bed and apply 
heat to the site of the pain, preferably in the form 
of 2 well-covered rubber hot-water bottle, 

Colitis: Inflammation of the large intestine, 
Food, afte being digested in the ‘stomach, 

along the small intestine, which is about 
22 feet long, and during its passage all the avail- 
able nourishment is absorbed into the system. 
The food then enters the large intestine, or colon, 
by which time it consists largely of waste matter, 
and-is subsequently eliminated. Colitis is caused 
by TEBHOD of the latter part of the digestive 
system, ‘ 

Most cases of colitis are neurotic in origin, and 
nearly all of them are caused by the patient 
himself, through excessive use of purgatives. 
The usual type of the disease, known as mucus 
colitis, is caused in this way and shows itself by 
pain in the abdomen associated with tho passing 
of excessive mucus and possibly small amounts 
of blood. It is found in patients who are con- 
stantly concerned about their bowels, and are 
always taking medicines or “ crank’ foods. 
‘The disease is, as we have seen; directly caused 
by this wrong attitude, but when it has’ got so 
ar, treatment may be necessary in the form of 
special diet. Certainly no further laxatives 
should be taken, and apart from essential treat- 
ment by the doctor, the less attention paid to the 
bowel functions the better. (See the article on 
Constipation.) Colonie lavage, since it helps to 
fasten the attention on the colon, is extremely 
inadvisable as a general rule. , 

There is another condition of the bowel which is 


very serious, the cause of which is not yet com- 
‘pletely known, This disease is known as ulcera- 
tive colitis. As in the first illness, blood and 
mucus may be passed by the bowel, but there 


also loss of weight, ansmia, weakness, 40) 

diarrhea. Ulcerative colitis must always’ be 
treated by a specialist. The outlook is sometimes 
serious, but is much improved with modern treat- 


ment. * “ 

‘Since colitis is inflammation’ of the large 
intestine, such infectious diseases as dysentery 
and cholera also come under this heading, but, 
generally speaking, the use of the word is limited 
to the two conditions described above. ; 

Colon. The large intestine (see above). . 

Coliodion. A drug which, when painted ‘on 
the skin, forms a thin transparent protective 
film, It is also known by the proprietary name 
of New Skin. ward 

Colour Blindness. An inborn condition im 
which, while ordinary vision remains normal, 
the individual is unable to distinguish between 
particular colours. The most common type is 
difficulty in distinguishing between red and 
green; less common is difficulty in distinguishing 
blue from yellow. The importance of this 
abnormality lies in the fact that people who are 
unable to tell, say, red from green, are liable to 
be a danger on the roads when automatic traffic 
signals are encountered. . 

Coma. Complete loss of consciousness, which 
may be due te many different diseases, Alcohol, 
diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage, brain tumour, and 
epilepsy, are a few of many possible causes, Only 
a doctor can treat coma, ‘ 

Comedones. Blackheads. (See Acne.) P 

Concussion. “Stunning. A condition of dizzi- 
ness, mental confusion, and sometimes uncon- 
sciousness, due to a blow on the head. The 
patient is usually pale and suffers from shock, 
with a weak pulse and slow breathing. He 
should be put to bed and kept there until the 
doctor arrives, . 

An important fact about concussion is that 
serious after-results are not nearly so common 
as many people imagine, Very severe blows 
can lead to epileptic fits and certain other 


symptoms, but most people who complain of — 


symptoms following a head injury are suffering 
from a wrong attitude to the accident, or what 
is technically called a neurosis. Such factors as 
resentment, desire for compensation, or general 
discontent, may lead to the appearance of symp- 
toms, such as headache, dizziness, and “* nerves,”” 
which are attributed to the original blow. It is 
in the patient’s own interest that he should take 
note of these facts. 

Eyery doctor knows that if one compares the 
results in people who have been injured on the 
head at sports with the results in those who have 
had similar injuries while at work, the latter will 
be found to have a far higher number of cases 
with residual symptoms. This is because the 
mental attitude in each case is different. A man 
injured playing football is not resentful and 
wants to get back as soon as possible. 
the injury occurs during work, the attitude is 
usually the very opposite. It is these emotional 
causes which lead to unpleasant after-effects 
following concussion far more often than physical 


causes, ‘ 
Congenital. ‘ Rxisting at, or before, birth. . 
Congestion. Ixcess accumulation of blood or 


mucus in any part of the body. 

Conjunctivitis. Inflammation of the ‘trans- 
parent membrane which covers the eyeball. The 
symptoms are—irritation on the front of the eye, 
which often feels as if dust had got into it, redness, 
and excessive flow of tears, or discharge, Often 
the eye-lids are stuck together in the morning, 

Conjunctivit's is caused by infection with germs 
of different types, and the treatment depends on 
what germs are present, The safest treatment 


But, when > 


is to bathe the whole eye with hot water, and then > 
apply a solution of boric acid with an eye-bath, — 
his may cure mild cases, but it may be necessary 


to see a doctor if the inflammation does not clear 
auosia hot be te che od cite yin abet einer 
ld n uuched either w: e Rs) 
With a dirty handkerchief, = = sf 
A very severe form of the disease, leading to 
blindness, may result from anewly-born baby’s. 
eyes being infected from a mother with gonorrhea. 
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almost any other disease in medicine. Bowel 
motions occur normally at intervals of anything 
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serious results. (If must be remembered, how- 
ever, that constipation may be a sign of more 
serious disease, and it is this, rather than constipa- 
tion itself, which may cause unpleasant. results.) 
In general, constipation should be looked on as a 
sign that a wrong diet is being taken, or that 
faulty habits have been formed in childhood, 
but, if the condition does not improve after a 


_ diet containing fresh fruit, stewed prunes, and 


wholemeal bread, a doctor should be consulted. 

Purgatives should never be used regularly, 
because most of them are merely poisons which 
irritate the bowel. The least harmful are agar 
and liquid paraffin. The proper function of a 
purgative is to clear the bowel on one occasion 
only, and frequent. repetition may lead to a 

» Such as mucus colitis, which is much 
more serious than constipation. 

In fact, a normal person should have no occasion 
to be interested in the functions of his bowel, or 
in the nature of his bowel motions, but every 
doctor sees only too frequently patients who 
‘think they are constipated because their bowels 
do not work three times daily! In most cases, 
it is time enough to be worried if they work 
only three times weekly, and even this may be 
quite normal. 

Consumption. (See Tuberculosis.) 

Contagion. (See Infection.) 

Contraception. (See Birth Control.) 

Contusion. A bruise (which see). 

Convulsions. Any kind of fits, but this term 
usually refers to convulsions in children, which 
occur much more frequently than in adults. 
Indeed, any form of infectious disease or other 
irritation in a child, may lead to convulsions. 
In these, the child becomes unconscious and 

_ figid,.and there may later be spasmodic jerking 
of the face, arms, and legs, A doctor should 
always be called to distinguish between this con- 
dition and epilepsy. Epilepsy is only the cause 
in one-fifth of cases, The best treatment is to 
make the child warm, either with a hot bath or 
hot-water botiles. Great care must be taken 
not to eause burning. Since convulsions in child- 
ren are often caused by lack of calcium in the 
blood, doses of halibut-liver oil may be given. 

Cornea. A transparent membrane covering 
the eye, and lying beneath the conjunctiva. 

Corns. Corns are produced by continual 
rubbing or irritation of the feet by ill-fitting 

shoes, but they may occasionally also appear on 

the hands. or cases, the best treatment 
is to cut them away with a razor-blade, but, 
unless the footwear is altered, they will, of course, 

Various corn-cures containing sali- 

cilic acid may also be used. If the corns are at 


~ all bad, it is best to consult a chiropodist. 


Coronary Thrombosis. Clotting of blood in the 
blood-vessels which supply the heart, The 
illness is to angina pectoris (which see). 

Coryza. .Common cold, 

Cough. An attempt on the part of the body 
using irritation in the chest 
or throat. Cough mixtures should not be given 
indiscriminately, as there are two separate types : 
one for stopping a useless and troublesome cough, 
the other for liquifying material choking the 
bronchial tubes so that it can be expelled more 
easily. (For a fuller discussion, see under 
Bronchitis.) Very occasionally, cough may be 
caused by irritation outside the throat or chest, 
such as the cough produced by irritation from 

‘ax in the ears. ‘ : ; 

“ Cramps. (See under Colic and Dysmenorrhea.) 

Cretinism. 


is A gras of icles. coumed om 
lack of secretion, of the thyroid: ¢' jus’ T 
. pirth; it may be removed by giving the baby 
thyroid extract by mouth. In some: districts, 
 guch as Derbyshire and. parts of Switzerland, 
_ eretinism is more common, than elsewhere, 
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because of lack of iodine in the drinking. 
The deficiency may then be made up by psy u 
of iodised table salt, or iodised chocolate, | 
baby which appears to 
abt once be referred to a doctor, to. see whe 
cretinism is present or not. Later treatment 
has much less effect than when it is begun early. | 
Crisis. The turning-point of a disease, such as 
lobar pneumonia, in which, usually on the seventh 
or eighth day, the temperature suddenly starts 
to come down. priiee 
Cross-Byes. (See under Squint.) _ i rd 
_Croup. An old-fashioned name applied to the 
diseases now known as laryngitis, diphtheria, or 
KS ae re < 4 : f FiO SAR 
losis, rm used to describe blueness of 
oll skin, peers ag a9 by lack of oxygen. 
I usually found in heart diseases, less often 
in lung and blood diseases, : 
saat liquid enlutancs: ‘thoy areannet tementip 
liquid sul ce. ey are most frequently 
due to blocking of the mouthofagland. = 4 
Cystitis. Inflammation of the bladder. (See 
under Bladder.) j cf vw 
Cystoscopy. The process of examining the 
inside of the bladder with an instrument, 
Dandruff. Dandruff is only part of a more 
widespread condition of the skin, known as 
seborrhea, and those who suffer from dandruff 
of the head usually also show it on the back, 
shoulders, and chest, in the form of a greasy, 
patchy irritation, which may itch badly, The 
back and chest may be infected from the scalp, 
and the main measure to prevent dandruff is 
frequent washing of the scalp, and, of course, of 
the other areas if they are infected. It is not 
difficult to stop dandruff temporarily, but, since 
the infection can only take place where the skin 
is excessively oily, the underlying state of oiliness 
will make the disease tend to 
@ weak solution of antiseptic in spirit will give 
relief. On the body, in addition to thorough 
frequent washing, sulphur lotion may be used. No 
greasy substance or, ointment should be used in 
treatment. f 5 
Deainess. The iuside of the ear is a wide tube 


divided into three parts; the outer ear, which 


communicates with the air; the middle’ ear, 
which contains three tiny bones, which transmit 
vibrations from the ear-drum (at the inner end 
of the outer ear), to the third part, or internal, 
ear, The latter is a very complicated apparatus 
which is connected, not only with hearing, but 
also with the sense of balance. The vibrations 
from the ear-drum pass along the three small 
bones of the middle ear, and, in the internal ear, 
are transformed into nerve impulses, which pass 
along the auditory nerve to the brain. 

Deafness may result from disease in any part of 
this system. Thus, a boil or wax in the external 
ear may block the passage of sound waves, or 
infections from the throat may pass along» the 
tube which connects the throat with the. middle 
ear, Infectious diseases, such as measles and 
scarlet fever, may have # similar effect. Any 
such infection may lead to middle ear inflamma- 
tion which causes deafness-by preventing the 
small. bones from transmitting sound. In the 
inner ear, disease of the nerve may cause deafness, 

In older people, a common cause of deafness 
is otosclerosis, a hardening of all the tissues in the 
ear, which occurs in some people at an earlier age 


than in others. Like hardening of the arteries, — 


it is merely a sign of old age. Certain trades, 
in which workers are exposed to continual loud 
noises, especially those of a high-pitched nature, 
are associated with deafness, J 
Most. types of deafness cannot easily be cured 
once they are established, and if the defect is 
severe, it may be necessary to! use ‘some sort of 
hearing aid. Lip-reading is also helpful. : 
Death-Rate. The number of people who die 
each year, compared with the total number of 
population. It is expressed as the number of 
people who die in a particular group of every 
thousand persons, Thus, the death rate might 
be twelve per thousand, meaning that, on the 
average, of every thousand people twelve die each 
year. i ee te | "7 
Debility. “Weakness, There is no disease called 


“ debility,” but general weakness may be the result 
|of many different types of disease, 


It can only 
be treated by dealing with the cause. 
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Deficiency Disease. Any disease caused by 


Oe eee 
’ - 


the lack of some essential part of the diet. Usually 


applied to vitamins, the term may also be used’ 


ples <6 ib SS A Bi eat os ee 
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~-Deglutition. 


to include deficiency in fat, carbohydrate, or 
bei minerals in the diet. (See Beri- 
Pellagra, Rickets, and Scurvy.) ; 
The act of swallowing. 
2 A mental disturbance, usually 
occurring in the course of some infectious disease, 
or under the infiuence of poisonous drugs, The 
word can only be used for an acute and, generally 
speaking, short-lived disturbance. The patient 


Delirium. 


- becomes. restless and incoherent, may have 


hallucinations, or believe that he is being perse- 
cuted. He may also be disorientated and unaware 


_ of where he is, or of the identity of those surround- 


resembling sand-paper. 


ing him. The most common type of delirium 
occurs in the course of pneumonia and other 
fevers. Delirium tremens, due to chronic al- 


' eoholism, is now less common. Treatment is 


@ matter for the doctor, but the main point is to 
give the patient as much rest as possible, and 
ensure. that he gets enough fluids and. does not 
over-exert himself. 


‘Delusion. (See Hallucination.) 
_ Dentifrice. Any substance used for cleaning 
teeth. The most important point about a 


toothpaste is that if should clean the teeth ade- 
quately, without injuring the gums or the enamel 
covering the teeth. Coarse materials should 
therefore: not be used. It is a mistake to believe 
that antiseptic taken into the mouth can have any 
effect in destroying germs. Scientifically speak- 
ing, the use of an antiseptic mouth-wash is no more 
effective in killing germs than washing the mouth 
out with water, because any antiseptics contained 
in it are in, contact with the germs for much too 
short a time to have any effect, 

Depilatory. .A substance used to remove hairs. 
In the past, caustic substances were used in the 
form of cream for removing superfluous hairs, 
but the most satisfactory methods now in use 
are mechanical methods, such as wax which pulls 
off the hair when it hardens, or, when the hairs 
are not too coarse, an abrasive pad of a substance 
The only permanent 
way of removing hair is to use an electric needle 
which kills the roots, but probably the best 
method for ordinary use ‘is a safety-razor. It is 
untrue that shaving makes the hair grow more 
quickly, or become coarser, X-Rays may also 
= pot but they are liable to cause scarring of 

6 skin, 

It should be remembered that’ all growth of 
supertiuous hair is caused by glandular abnormal- 
ity which may sometimes be cured, thus removing 
the condition permanently. 

Dermatitis. Inflammation of the skin, also 
known as eczema. Although any inflammation 
of the skin is scientifically called dermatitis, the 
term is ordinarily used to apply to inflammation 
caused by undue’ sensitiveness' to various sub- 
stances, Dermatitis is therefore related to other 
allergic diseases (which see), 

’ In industry, there sre many substances which 
can cause irritation in those with sensitive skins, 
and if the inflammation is allowed to spread by 
continual contact with the irritant, the result 
may be serious. Dermatitis is therefore legally 
notifiable in industrial workers. ‘Treatment is a 
specialist’s task, and depends on the type of 
eruption present, but the ‘first essential is to 
remove the patient from contact with whatever 
is the cause of his illness, As in other allergic 
diseases, emotional factors have a great deal to 
do'with dermatitis, © 

Diabetes. A disease of the pancreas, which 
shows itself in an inability of the body to make 
use of sugar in the food, which, therefore, accumu- 
ee in the blood, and is finally excreted in the 

ne. f 

The pancreas produces a substance known as 
insulin without which sugar, which is one of the 
most important energy-producing ‘substances in 
the body, cannot be utilised. When it happens 
that not enough insulin is produced, the sugar 
continues to accumulate in the body ‘and cannot 
be made use of. The blood becomes loaded with 
sugar and ultimately it is passed out in the urine, 

There are no ‘specific symptoms in the ‘early 
stages of diabetes; there may be general debility, 
loss of weight, and excessive hunger or thirst. 
People who have large numbers of boils should 
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symptom of diabetes. If the condition is allowed — 
coma, and become unconscious. b. af 
Fortunately, diabetes can be easily diagnosed _ 
by the discovery of sugar in the urine. Treat- 
ment in mild cases may be confined to diet, but, 
in more severe cases, I injections of insulin 
are necessary. There is no reason why a diabetic 
should not live as long as a normal person, and no 
reason why he should not marry and have 
children, although diabetes is, to some degree, 


hereditary. J 

Diaphragm. The large muscle which separates 
the inside of the chest from the inside of the 
abdomen. ; : 

Diarrhea. Looseness of the bowels, which 
may arise from many causes, but is mainly due 
to eating irritating or poisonous food. It is 
simply an attempt on the part of the body to get 
rid of harmful substances and therefore should be 
helped, rather than hindered. That is to say, it 
is unwise to take drugs, such as chalk and opium, 
which will stop the diarrhoea before all the poison 
has been expelled, unless the patient is becoming 
weak, For ordinary diarrhoea, the best treatment 
is to take a dose of castor oil.’ Colic will be 
relieved by a rubber hot-water bottle. 

The above only applies to simple diarrhoea, 
which may be associated with vomiting, but 
diarrhea may also be found as a symptom in 
many more serious diseases, such as dysentery, 
typhoid, cholera, and colitis. Prolonged diarrhcea 
should be referred to a doctor. 

Diathermy. The process of producing heat 
within the tissues by means of an electrical 
apparatus. It is used in the treatment of fibro- 
sitis, rheumatism, etc, The same apparatus is 
also used in surgery (see Cauterisation) with an 
electric needle attachment, for cutting tissues 
that are likely to bleed, 

Diathesis. The type of constitution which 
makes one liable to a particular disease, ¢.9., 
rheumatic diathesis—a tendency to rheumatism, 

Dick Test. A test devised by George and Gladys’ 
Dick of Chicago, to discover whether a patient is 
liable to; or immune from, scarlet fever. * 

Diet. A suitable diet contains the following : 
(1) carbohydrates, which form the fuel of the 
body, and are found in starchy foods, sugar, and 
sweets; (2) proteins, the building substances of 
the body, found in meat, cheese, nuts, peas, beans, 
lentils, herrings, and milk; (3) fats, the warmth- 
producing and protective food, found in butter, 
animal fats, etc. In addition, there must be 
minerals, mainly calcium and phosphorus, found 
especially in milk, eggs, herrings, and meat. 
Vitamins, which are essential factors in any diet, 
are found in butter, margarine, milk, fresh fruit, 
and "eae . arte foo epee ye sources 
are halibut- or -liver oil, yeast, oranges. 
(See Vitamins.) et 

Every diet must contain adequate amounts of 
these foods. The energy value of a diet is caleu- 
lated in calories (which see). 

Digitalis. A drug used in the treatment of 
heart.diseases. It is obtained from the fox-glove, 
and has the effect of slowing the heart and 
strengthening the force of the heart-beat. - 

Diphtheria, A disease, caused by a particular 
germ, taking the form of a sore throat in which a 
membrane may grow, which in serious eases 
interferes with breathing and may cause death, 
Usually, the child develops a slight temperature, 
pe oie and ill, and complains of pains in the 

Before the use of anti-toxin, the infection in 
the throat often resulted in the formation of the 
greyish membrane already described which might 
cause death from suffocation, Now, with early 
treatment, the outlook is much better. Thus, 
before the use of anti-toxin, 35 per cent, of 
children died of ordinary diphtheria, now only 
5 rer Fela ra h i ; #s 

n those who have not yet suffered from 
diphtheria, it is possible, by means of the Schick 
test, to discover whether they are susceptible. or 
not. They can, if susceptible, be. inoculated 
against it by the use of diphtheria toxoid. This is 
@ perfectly safe procedure and gives a high degree _ 
of protection, ' WA 4 


to go on too far, the patient may develop diabetic 


| Dipsomania. This is a term’ which is’ often 


misused. It means a periodic and almost irresist- 


~~ 


pati necessary to destroy germs in any of | 


the 'y _secretions—particularly, of course, in 


; "eee MRS alte th ctzey tatpetion in 


4. joint. 


_ tissue (sclerosis) develop throughout the spinal 


the part disease concerned. Thus in 
typhoid fever or dysentery, the bowel motions 
should be disinfected, in tuberculosis, the sputum. 

_ Phe process of disinfecting rooms is, however, 
quite another matter, and, although still carried 
out by many Public Health Authorities, “* fumiga- 
tion” and the use of sulphur or formaldehyde is 
about as useful as the medieval custom of prayers 
bells. Antiseptic sprays create a pleasant and 

_ refreshing atmosphere in a sick-room, but their 
effect in killing germs is negligible. ; 
Dislocation. Displacement of the bones in a 


Disseminated Sclerosis. A disease of the 
nervous system in which small patches of hard 


cord and brain. The cause is unknown. Beginning 


_ in patients about the age of twenty to thirty, 


there may be many different symptoms, such as 
defects of eyesight or of the eye muscles, weakness 
or paralysis of the legs, difficulty in speaking, etc, 
‘The may last for many years, but the 
outlook is not very good as no treatment has yet 
been discovered which will stop the process, 

° Diuretic. A medicine which increases the flow 
of urine by making the kidneys more active. - It 
usually acts by increasing the amount of salts in 
the blood so that an increased flow of water is 
required to wash them out. 

Diverticulitis. In some people, the large 
intestine develops numerous small pouches along 
the wall. Usually these may be present without 
producing any symptoms, but if waste material 
from the bowel gets into them, inflammation may 

_ beset up, and this condition is called diverticulitis. 
It can be discovered by an X-ray picture, and the 
treatment, in mild cases, is to take a suitable diet. 
in more serious cases, it may be necessary to 
remove the affected piece of bowel by a surgical 
operation, 

Drop Foot. When the foot, by reason of 
paralysis of the muscles of the front of the leg, 
cannot be raised upwards. It may be due to 
neuritis, or to an injury of the nerve supplying 
the muscles. 

Dizziness. This is one of the commonest 
symptoms in medicine, and may be found in 
many different diseases. It is often associated 
with a feeling of nausea, Mild degrees of food- 

_ poisoning, certain drugs, some physical disorders 

ef the nervous system, diseases of the ears, too 

high, or too low, blood-pressure, may all be 
causes of dizziness. In the larger number of 
cases, however, there is usually little evidence of 
any physical upset, and, in such cases, the symp- 
tom is due to nervous or emotional instability. 

-The so-called “‘ black-onts ” which were a familiar 

complaint in war neuroses had such an emotional 

origin, Treatment depends, of course, on the 
cause, but persistent dizziness should be referred 

to a doctor. 2 
Dropsy. An abnormal accumulation of fluid 

‘anywhere in the body. It may be generalised 

‘over the whole body, or tend to be in the more 

dependent parts, such as the legs and feet. Some- 

times fluid collects, not throughout the tissues, but 
inthe body spaces of the abdomen orchest. Severe 
dropsy is usually due to kidney or heart disease, 

Dut lesser. degrees may be found in diseases 

of the liver or blood. Treatment is always a 

matter for a doctor, and depends on the under- 


tendency to the disease have been blamed in the 
past, but it now seems that by far the most 
_ important factor is. high-tension living, and 
excessive worry. With modern: instruments 
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in which the acid normally found in the stomach __ 

may start to eat away the weakened lining. © 

Although excessive acid has been blamed in the 

past for causing ulcers, it is well known that 

many perfectly normal people have a high acid 

content, and some people with ulcers have very 

little acid. Alkaline powders, which are used in 

treatment, produce their result mainly by relaxa- 

tion of the stomach muscle. Certain. drugs 

which have no effect in neutralising acids produce 

relief of pain just as efficiently by causing relaxa- 

tion.. .The patent medicine advertisements with 

dramatic accounts of how acids are neutralised to 

produce relief of pain, are largely nonsense, 

since, as we have seen, neutralisation has little to or 

do with their effect. Rc orets y 
Treatment can only be carried out efficiently 

under medical supervision,- but, in order, of | 

importance, the main points are’as follows: (1) 

the relief of anxiety, preferably by removing the 

cause, or by sedatives if necessary; (2) diet; (3) 

alkalies or other medicines which act directly on ra 

the stomach, (See Emotions.) « 2 ae 
Dysentery. The name given to a group of A 


disorders in which there is diarrhoea, produced 
by irritation of the bowels. It is uncommon in . 
this country, but found frequently in tropical or Pi) 
sub-tropical countries. The two main types 
are amcebic dysentery caused by a small parasite, _ 
and bacillary dysentery caused by various eI 
of germs. Infection occurs: by eating food 
infected by these organisms, or drinking infected 
water. Usually, the organisms get.intofoodand . 
water through contamination with the excreta 
of someone who already has the disease, 
Minor degrees: of dysentery cause colic and e 
diarrhcea, but, in more severe degrees, blood and , 
mucus may be passed as well. The chief poin' 
are ; (1) prevention : in countries where dysentery 
occurs, food and water should be disinfected or 4 
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boiled before use; (2) immediate medical treat- 
ment, since the disease may become chronic if 
treatment. is inadequate. (This is especially : 
true of amcebic dysentery.) Modern treatment 
is highly successful, but depends on the. type, 
Ameebic dysentery requires to be treated by ~~ 
drugs which are derivatives of.arseni¢d and 
antimony; bacillary dysentery is treated. by , 
sulphaguanidine, which is related to sulphonamide “. 
and “‘ M, and B.” faan 

Dysmenorrhea. Painful menstruation is one 
of the commonest causes of loss of time in industry, 
and, of course, causes 2 great deal of discomfort 
and suffering which are, in most cases, avoidable. 
it is impossible here to give an account of the a 
various causes of painful menstruation, which 
may be due.to glandular causes, or loca] disease in 
the pelvis. Most often, however, it is found in 
women who have subconscious fear, anxiety, : 
or. disgust about their sexual functions. Self c 
treatment is unwise, firstly, because drugs, such ite 
as aspirin, do not get to the fundamental] cause, 
and secondly, because, a medical examination is ~ 
necessary to discover the particular cause in 
each case. 

Dyspepsia. (See Duodenal Ulcer.) Dyspepsia 
is a term used for indigestion in general. Minor 
degrees may exist in the absence of any structural 
change and the condition is then called functional 
dyspepsia. . More severe degrees result in gastric . 
or duodenal ulcer... The treatment is the same in 
all types. 

Earache. Is caused by inflammation within 
the ear. (See description under Deafness.) 
Inflammation may be caused in the outer ear by 
a boil or sometimes by infection introduced, for é 
example, while swimming. In the, case of the 
middle ear, where infectlon is more often found,~ 
the spread usually occurs from the throat up the 
Eustachian tube connecting the throat with the 
middle ear. This type of inflammation is, there- 
fore, -most often found where there is tonsilitis, 
adenoids, or @ history of frequent colds. Boils it 
or other irritation in the outer ear may be very 
painful, but are not often serious. In the middle 
ear, however, the pus is unable to escape owing 
to the presence of the ear-drum and there pe 
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_ The only ‘first-aid measures which should be 
used in earache are the application of heat to the 

outside of the ear and, perhaps, the taking of two 


aspirin tablets. It is extremely unwise for the 


layman to put anything inside the ear. Peroxide 
and olive oil should, in particular, be avoided; 
the first because impurities in it often lead to 
severe irritation, the second’ because it merely 
leads to the accumulation of dirt and serves no 
_ useful purpose.’ When earache is severe or 
prolonged, a doctor should always be called, . 

‘Eclampsia. A form of internal poisoning which 
may occur in the course of pregnancy. ‘The early 
symptoms are headache and failing vision, Later, 
the blood-pressure ‘is raised, and fits and. un- 
consciousness occur. With modern treatment, 
the outlook is very much better than it once was, 
but the fact is that eclampsia ought never to 
occur because if the woman is seen regularly at 

an ante-natal clinic (as she should be) the disease 
_ can always be arrested in time. 

Kezema. (See Dermatitis.) 

Electric Shock. .A person who has been sub- 
jected to a severe electric shock should, first of all, 
be removed from contact with the source of 
electricity (if he is still in contact with it). 
Those helping must, of course, take care to insulate 
themselves from the body of the patient so long 
as he remains in contact with the source of power. 
Treatment for shock should then be applied, and 
if the patient has stopped breathing, artificial 
respiration (which see) will be necessary. Burns 
and other injuries should be treated last, 

Elephantiasis, A tropical disease in which 
blocking of the lymph vessels by a parasite leads 
to great swelling of the tissues, especially in the 

> lower part of the body. 

() . An embolus is a small clot which 
has become detached from the inside of a blood- 
vessel and. is floating free in the blood stream. 
Occasionally, it may be a particle of fat released 
by a fracture, or’ an air bubble. The main 
danger of an embolism is that it may lodge in an 
area where there is only one blood-vessel supply- 
ing the tissues and block the blood from reaching 
them. If the embolus is infected, it may set up 
an abscess in the spot where it lodges. The most 
dangerous areas for embolism to occur are the 
brain, heart, lungs, or kidneys, and in these areas 
the result may be death. Treatment, when 
possible, is immediate operation; but this is 
obviously not practicable when the embolus is in 
the heart or brain. People who have an excessive 
tendency to clotting of the blood may be given 
a substance known as heparin which lessens the 
likelihood of casualties. 

Emotions. It is not generally realised just how 
important emotional factors are in the main- 
tenance of health or the causation of illness. People 
tend to think of “ psychological” influences as 
being in some: way mysterious and intangible, 

et the fact is that emotions are accompanied by 

odily changes both in muscle tension and in the 
chemical constitution of the blood. For example, 
anger Or worry are accompanied by rise in blood- 

ressure, increase of the normal sugar in the blood, 

crease of tension in all the muscles, and tighten- 
ing and pallor of the lining of the stomach. When 
these emotions are persistent, the physical 
changes not only persist but may give rise to 
structural changes, such as gastric and duodenal 
ulcers, high blood-pressure, etc.’ So-called 
“fibrositis”’ and “ rheumatic” pains, asthma, 
various skin diseases, and many other conditions 
have a similar origin. In general, the emotions 
which give rise to illness’ are those which are 
repressed—that is, those which do not find 
expression in action. Continual unexpressed 
resentment in marriage or business, a sense of 
frustration in life, and other unsatisfied longings 
are the cause of much disability which has been 
graced by the name of “ psychosomatic ” illness. 
In fact, however, nearly all illness is related to 
the patient's way of life, and a great deal of the 
doctor's difficulty in treating it is due to’ this 
cause, Too often the patient only wants a bottle 
of medicine, not realising that every illness implies 
some failure of adaptation either of body or mind, 
indigestion, for instance, is not something to be 
merely charmed away by drugs—it implies a host 
of other factors: does the patient eat properly 
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cooked and selected food? Does he eat it ina, 
satisfactory way, at reasonable intervals? Is. 


‘he worried, unhappy at business or at home? > 
What is his attitude to life, and so on (with more : 


emphasis on the latter than the former fattors, 
because if anything is obvious it is that some - 
people can eat any way they like without any 
ill results—they are the ones who do not worry). 
We are beginning to realise that happiness and the 
desire to live are the best medicines and, con- 
versely, that unhappiness has much to do with 
weakening tesistance to illness or even directly 
causing it. ; ress 

Emphysema. A condition of the lungs in 
which the lung tissue becomes thinned out owing 
to the breaking-down of the walls between the 
tiny compartments of which the lung is composed. 
It is not in itself a disease, but rather the result 
of such diseases as chronic bronchitis and asthma 
where there is continual coughing. Thesymptoms 
are cough and breathlessness on exertion. On 
thumping the chest, as the doctor does on ex- 
amination, it gives out a hollow resonant note. 
Treatment depends on the cause, 

Empyema. A collection of pus in the lung, 
more commonly found in children. It may be 
caused by the germs which cause infection in 
ordinary abscesses or boils, or it may be caused 
by certain funguses or by tuberculosis, The 
symptoms are—pain in the chest, sweating, and 
fever, often following on another illness, such as 
pleurisy or pneumonia, When pus has formed, 
it is usually necessary to draw it off through a 
needle with a hollow bore. Nowadays, with 
penicillin and the sulpha drugs, the outlook is 
much better than formerly. 

Encephalitis is inflammation of the brain, 
and the term is often used to mean encephalitis 
lethargica’ or sleepy sickness (this is, of course, 
not the same as sleeping sickness, which is a 
tropical disease found in Africa), Common in 
1918, it is now rather uncommon in this country. 
The symptoms are drowsiness in the daytime and 
an inability to sleep at night, weakness, and 
paralysis, etc. Most unpleasant are the after- 
results which often followed—mental duliness, 
tremors, and weakness, and sometimes, in children, 
moral delinquency. Encephalitis may also be 
caused by lead poisoning and, very occasionally, 
by_ vaccination for smallpox: 

Endemic. Referring to a disease, 
prevalent in a particular area. 

Endocarditis. Inflammation of the lining of 
the heart, especially of the valves, @enerally 
follows rheumatic fever, diphtheria, or scarlet 
fever. (For further details see under Heart.) 

Endocrine Glands. (See under Glands.) 

Endometritis. Inflammation of the lining of 
the womb, : 

Enema, An injection of liquid into the rectum, 
usually intended for the treatment of constipation. 
Unless: given, as in hospital, in preparation for an 
operation or examination, enemata are usually a 
sheer waste of time. Many cranks and humbugs 
specialise in giving enemata or “colonic lavage ” 
for the most varied diseases, real or imaginary, to 
those other cranks who have nothing better to 
think about than the action of their bowels, ©. 

Enteric. (See Typhoid Fever.) 

Enteritis. _ Or gastro-enteritis. Inflammation 
of the intestinal tract by infection or irritating 
food. Thereis diarrhoea, colic, a feeling of nausea, 
or actual vomiting, The best treatment, if the 
diagnosis is certain, is a dose of castor oil to clear 
out the poison, and mild diet fora few days. : 

Enuresis. Bed-wetting (which see). 

Ephedrine. A drug used to shrink the lining 


of the nose in colds, and also in the treatment of 
asthma. ’ 


means 


Hpidemic. A disease that affects many people 
at one time in the same area, being infectious, 
Epiglottis. A lid which covers the opening to 


the wind-pipe and prevents food from getting 
into the voice-box or lungs. ok ne 
Epididymitis. Inflammation of the epididymis, 
® structure which covers the upper end of the 
testicle. It may be caused by various germs, 
among them the germ of gonorrheea. Treatment 
depends on the cause, ai : 
Epilepsy.. It is, in general, incorrect to think 
of epilepsy as a disease having a single cause and 
requiring a single type of treatment. Tits are a 
symptom of numerous different diseases and 
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Ls thoroughly investigated. Among the | listener is lo tired : i 
possible underlying: conditions are brain tumour | doubt that the gin who is too tie te tuts 
{in cases where the fits are of recent origin and are | the dishes is readily cured when her lover calls. 
accompanied by headache and other symptoms), | There is nothing deceitful about this; it is merely 

_ head injury (although not quite so frequently as | that the mind is easily bored and yet is leas tired 

. is often a hysteria, which is a purely ne the veep a wants to do. te av 

j 2 vs ophthalmos. Bulging of the é¢yés, usiall 

j If no other disease has caused the fits, the | caused by over-activity of the thyroid gland: " 

patient is said to have true, or idiopathic, epilepsy, Expectorant. A drug supposed to have the 

and it pp er nm geen ——— — by | effect of pouetrane od Cae in ew ts 
means instrum Own 8S electro- Feces. e@ waste mai excre’ y the 
encephalograph, which records minute electrical | bowel. 153° eis’ off b- 

_ Waves in the brain. True epilepsy is treated by | Fainting. A teniporary loss of consciousness 

Buch di as phenobarbitone, which decrease | due to insufficient blood reaching the brain. The J 

the activity of the brain centres in which distarb- | immediate cause m&y'be exhaustion or emotion. : 

_ aices arise. A more modern drug is epanutin, | Treatment is to keep the patient lying down, 80 

which has less tendency to make the patient | that an adequate flow of blood may once’ more 

sleepy. None of these drugs should be used | reach the brain; any ‘tight clothing should be __ 
except under a doctor’s advice. Some patients | loosened. It is usually unnecessary to give any = 
require to take medicine all their lives, but others | stimulants. ot 3 cy" 

are able to discontinue it if the seizures stop. Fallopian Tubes. ‘The titbes which connect the — 

Epistaxis. Nose-bleeding. ovaries with the womb within the pelvis, and along 
Bpithelioma. Canceroftheskin. (See Cancer.) | which the ovum passes. They may cause pain 
Ergot. A drug used in midwifery to cause | through being twisted or blocked, or through 

_ eontraction of the uterus and control bleeding | becoming infected with germs (the latter may be 

after child-birth. caused by gonorrhea or other infection). Some- 

Ergosterol. A substance found in the skin and | times the ovum becomnes fertilised before it reaches 

elsewhere, which, when exposed to sunlight, | the wornb, and, as it grows, stretches, and finally 

becomes converted to vitamin D. bursts the tube, causing dangerous hemorrhage. 

Erysipelas. An infection of the skin with | This condition, known as tubal pregnancy, 

streptococci. It begins as a red, raised area | requires an operation. : ‘ 

anywhere on the body where the germs have been Favus. An infection of the skin and hair 

_ able to enter through a small crack or cut in the | caused by a fungus. It is related to ringworm. 

skin, The red area advances and spreads ovér | The eruption consists of round crusts, usuaily on 

the body until the disease is got under control. | the scalp, which cause baldness. Treatment is. 

Erysipelas is very infectious, and those who look | difficult, but can usually be effected by exposure 
after the patient should always wash their hands | of the scalp to X-rays. ; : 

_ thoroughly after contact. At one time, the Feeble-Mindedness. A state of low develop- 
disease used to spread as an epidemic throughout | ment of the intelligence. It is inborn, and has no 
hospital wards, but this is very rare nowadays. relationship to insanity or the so-called mental 
-. Treatment is, of course, 2 matter for the doctor, | diseases. There are three degrees of feeble- 
although erysipelas is no longer as serious as it | mindedness, the lowest being idiocy, the next 

once was. The sulphonamide drugs are used. imbecility, and the least pronounced being termed 

. Erythema. Redness of the skin due to any | mental dullness, dullness and backwardness, or, 
_ c@use, but usually inflammation, in America, such a person is called 4 moron, ‘ 

Erythrocytes. The red cells of the blood. An idiot is defined in law as a person go defective 
xan hem. Any fever accompanied by a rash. | in intelligence as to be unable to guard himself 

Exercise. One of the more ridiculous ideas of | against common physical dangers: An imbecile 5 

modern times is the idea that violent exercise is | is defined as a person who, while not so defective , 

an essential for health and that large muscles are | as an idiot, is incapable of ma his own 

a sign of fitness: Every normal child gets enough | affairs, or, if a child, of being taught todoso, A 
exercise without having to be told, and, in later | person who is dull and backward is one who is 

life, too much exercise does more hatin than good. | slightly below normal intelligence. In England 

There seems little doubt that athletes who | 10 per cent, of children are of too low intelligence 

engage in the more violent sports are less long- | to benefit by an ordinary education, and require 

lived than norma] people. This is not to say, | to be sent to special schools. d . 

that normal people should “take care” in There is no treatment for feeble-mindedness, 

indulging in any exercise which happens to amuse | and all that one can do is fo train such people to 

them, but it does’‘mean that there is only one good | the highest capacity of which they are capable. 
reason for engazing in sport, and that is because | Some require to be kept constantly under super- 
one wants to. There are few more pathetic | vision in an institution. Mental defect is inherited, 

‘specimens than the physical fitness “expert” | but idiot and imbecile children may be born 

who can think of nothing better than absurd |'seemingly normal parents, Those who are. dul 

training to no particular end, and whose muscles | and backward, however, are usually the children 

‘are as over-developed as his mind is under- | of dull and backward parents. Nobody knows ; 

_ developed. Exercise and sports are for pleasure | the cause of these conditions; they are simply 

and should not be considered as a means to | hereditary abnormalities. In a few cases mental 

- anything else; anybody who has a guilty fear | defect is due to disease of the brain in early life, ~ 

_. that he does not exercise enough should take to | but this is not very common. " ; 
_ heart the advice of an American writer : “‘ When Fever Any disease in which a high tempera~- 

I feel the urge to exercise, I lie down on a couch | ture is the main symptom. The normal tempera- 

with a good book, and pretty soon the urge leaves | ture is 98°4 degrees Fahrenheit. In most_cases 
me.” fever is caused by the invasion of the body by ; 
Exhaustion. There are two kinds of exhaustion, | germs, and the high temperature is part of the f 
"physical and mental, and both are much less | body defences set up to defeat the disease. It is j 
common than is generaliy believed. Physical | therefore a great mistake to take gs which 
exhaustion is caused by the accumulation of the | lower the temperature without. considering 
waste-products of muscular exercise in the blood, | whether it is advisable to’ do so. Aspirin, 1 
and céases as'soonas these aré extreted—a matter | phenacetin; and similar drugs, should not be used 
of a few hours. Mental exhaustion in the same | nearly so frequently as they are, since their only 
_gense does not exist, and, in fact, it must be ad-| effect is to dull the pain and fever-producing 
_ mitted that so-called mental exhaustion is almost | centres of the brain. They have no curative 
‘entirely plain boredom. Thus, when any act is | effect whatever—but perhaps itis asking too much A 
_ earried out for too long, boredom and fesentment | to expect the reader to act on this advice! 
“fncrease and one has to fight against an increasing | Fibrillation. A state of tremor in the muscles 
‘wmwillingness to do any more. Similarly, in | found in certain nervous and muscular diseases. 
 go-called “neurasthenia,” anxiety and concern | It may also occur in the muscle of the heart and is 
"over personal matters is so great that the patient | then known as auricular fibrillation. This is a 
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skin moist. ‘There/is no objection to soaking the 
affected part in hot water, as hot as can be borne, , 
for the objection to wet fomentations is that the 
moisture is shut-in by oiled silk which prevents it . 
from escapi 
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\ serious state of affairs, as it means that the heart- 
beats become irregular and heart-failure may 

_ develop, Auricular fibrillation can, however, be 


‘ Cy as > 
tre braid. _ 4 kind of muscle tumour found in the 
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‘womb. It is not malignant—that is to say, it 
does not spread like cancer, but it may cause 
abdominal pain and irregular bleeding. Usually 
fibroids occur in childless women of over thirty, 
but any woman may be affected. Treatment is 
Temoval by an operation if the symptoms are 
. troublesome, ; 
__ Fibroma. A tumour composed of fibrous tissue. 
It is benign—that is to say, it does not spread, and 
is not dangerous to life. ; rfp 
_. Fibrositis, . This is a very.common disease, but 
the causes are not completely known. Among 
the alleged factors are exposure to cold and damp, 
over-exertion, and poisoning from concealed 
septic areas in the body, such as septic teeth, gall- 
‘bladder, appendix, etc. More recently, attention 
_has been drawn to the emotional causes of muscle 
pains, such as continued anxiety or resentment. 
(See article on Emotions.) ©, 
’ Those who believe in the first group of causes 
consider that fibrositis:is a state of inflammation 
_.of the fibrous tissues between the muscle fibres. 
“Emotional ” fibrositis is caused by spasm of the 
‘Muscles—a literal “pain in the neck”! In 
general, the muscles-affected are those of the back, 
_whichever type of fibrositis is present. Treatment 
_denends on finding the cause, and maybe massage 
and other forms of physical therapy, or, on the 
other hand, psychological treatment may be 
advised, 

Filariasis. A tropical disease due to infection 
of the body with tiny worms which block the 
lymph vessels, causing swelling of the limbs or 
elephantiasis (which see). They are spread by 
_blood-sucking flies or mosquitoes. 

Fistula. An abnormal passage leading from 
the surface of the body to an internal cavity, such 
_as the rectum or stomach. 

_ Fit. (See Convulsions and Epilepsy.) 

Flat Foot. The sole of the foot is normally 

‘raised from the ground in certain areas, formed 


In short, the best all-round poultice is kaolin or — 
its patent form antiphlogistine. Needless to say, 
the home-made poultices of sugar, bread, and 50 
on, should never be used in any circumstances, as 
such substances are not free from germs. ¥ 

Food Poisoning. (See Dysentery and Enteritis. 
The latter is the usual form found in this country. 

Fracture. When a bone is broken, treatment 
is, of course, a matter forasurgeon. In the mean- 
time, as a first-aid measure, ail that is necessary is 
to apply splints (walking sticks or other rigid 
pieces of wood of a suitable size, or even rolled-up 
newspapers), which are bound: firmly along the 

i The patient should be moved as: little as 
possible, and kept warm and comfortable. 

Freckles. Freckles are simply small. patches 
of sun-tan, and are more commoniy found in blonde 
or red-headed people. In spite of many silly 
beliefs, it is not possible to remove them. If they 
are thought to be unsightly, the “ patient ” may 
(1) keep out of the sunshine; (2) use a cream 
which shuts off ultra-violet rays causing sun-tan, 
(3) use a tinted cosmetic cream which conceals 
the freckles. 

Frost-Bite. Frost-bite rarely occurs unless the 
temperature of the air falls below 8° F. A strong 
wind is especially likely to cause it. The first 
sign is paleness of the skin, which becomes a 
normal colour once more on warming. Later, 
when frost-bite becomes more severe, the pallor 
is not removed by warming, the skin gradually 
becomes purplish or black, and large blisters begin 
to form. The most. important consideration is 
prevention, and outdoor work should not be 
carried on if the temperature is below 8° F. 
Clothing should fit closely, but not too tightly. 
In treatment, there is no point in rubbing the 
affected part with snow once frost-bite has 
developed; it is best to massage very gently 
with oil for a few minutes, and then wrap in cotton 
wool. It is dangerous to 


try to warm the limb 
by a longitudinal arch between the base of the | too quickly. I 
i toes and the heel, and a transverse arch across Furunculosis. Boils (which see). 
the base of the toes, When the muscles supporting Gall-Bladder. The pear-shaped bag which acis 


‘these arches become weakened, they flatten out, 
leading to flat, foot. Treatment may be in the 
- form of exercises, or the use of supports ; occasion- 
ally operation may be necessary, It is, only fair 
to say that many people have flat feet which lead 
to.no discomfort whatever. Medical Officers in 
‘the Army noted that many men who fell out on 
route-marches had flat feet—this was thought to 
be of great significance until someone thought of 
examining the feet of those who had not fallen out, 
when {it was discovered that almost as great. a 
proportion of these had flat feet as in the first 


group. 

Flatulence. Gas in the stomach or. intestines. 

This is a purely psychological symptom since no 
gus of any sort is formed in the bowels in sufficient 
quantity to cause. discomfort. What happens 
‘is that a feeling of discomfort in the intestines or 
stomach is interpreted as being due to gas, and 
an attempt is made to “bring it up.” ‘This 
results air being swallowed and the process 
continues ‘until the stomach is, in fact, full of 
“wind ” which has been swallowed. It must be 
repeated that the only gas in the stomach is that 
which the patient puts there himself, 
_. Treatment, is that for indigestion in general, 
and the patient must resist all attempts to “ bring 
up” wind, Unless this is done, all treatment is a 
waste of time, 

Fomentation, The treatment of inflammation 
-by applving heat and moisture to the affected 
part, The usual thing is to apply hot, wet, boric 
lint. Such treatment is rarely used nowadays 
and is deservedly falling out. of repute, the reason 
being that heat is not retained long enough in a 
hot fomentation to be of any service, and, further, 
that the moisture has a bad effect on the skin, 
taaking it sodden and more liable to further 
infection, 5 

Heatis one of the most useful agentsin medicine, 
but it should be dry heat, best applied in the form 
of infra-red rays or radiant heat. If these are 
not available a hot-water bottle may be applied 
or a kaolin poultice, which does not make. the 


as a reservoir for the bile secreted by the liver, © 

~Stones. If anything occurs to block the 
tube which carries the bile, if infection of the gall- 
bladder occurs, or if gall-stones form, attacks of 
pain may occur. Such attacks are usually said to 
occur in otherwise healthy women who are “ fat, 
fair, and forty.” . Severe abdominal pain occurs in 
the upper part.of the abdomen on the right side, 
may last for a few hours, and then not appear 
again for months or years. On the other hand, 
attacks may be much more frequent, and in 
between attacks there may be aching under the 
ribs, especially on eating fatty foods, pain under 
the right shoulder-blade, anda constant feeling of 
fullness of the stomach, 

Gall-stones may be present without causing 
any symptoms whatever, or they may cause 
attacks such as have already been described.’ Such 
& condition is called cholylithiasis. If, however, a 
stone completely blocks the duct, infection and 
inflammation of the gall-bladder may occur, and 
this is much more serious. The medical name 
for inflammation of the gall-bladder is cholycysti- 
tis. In mild cases diet and medical treatment 
may be adequate, but in more serious cases 
operation is necessary, 4 i 

Ganglion. A cyst-like swelling found in the 
region of a joint or the sheath of a tendon, The 
most usual site is the back of the wrist, where it 
takes the form of a round elastic swelling under 
the skin. It causes no pain and is quite harmless, 
but, if it becomes troublesome, the ganglion may 
be removed by a minor operation, ase 

Gangrene, . The death and deterioration of a 
part of the body, caused by interference with the 
blood. supply. Gangrene may be caused) by — 
wounds, or inflammation: affecting the blood — 
Vessels (for instance, of the leg), which results in 
blood failing to reach the lower part of the leg and 
foot. Too long application of a tourniquet will 
have the same effect, or the very serious wound - 
infection known as gas-gangrene. Old people and 
diabetics are specially liable to get gangrene, — ’ 

When any of these accidents occur, the limb 


and hy 
_ .. Geriatrics. 
German 


. } (See Duodenal Ulcer.) 
Gastritis. Inflammation of the stomach may 


be acute or chronic, depending on whether it has 
- 


eome on recently and suddenly, or has lasted fora 
long time. Gastritis is not the same thing as 
stomach ulcer 


becomes red and swollen as any other part of the 
may do when irritant su ces come in 
contact with it. The usual irritants are alcohol, 
and, in cases of poisoning, such substances as 
_carbolic acid or strong alkalies, In people with 
unusually sensitive stomachs, coarse or over- 
_ Spiced foods may have a similar effect. In acute 
gastritis there is pain over the stomach persisting 
for a period of several days and not only appearing 
after meals as in the case of ulcer. Chronic 
gastritis leads to dull ache over the stomach, a 
' continual feeling of nausea, and loss of appetite. 
‘Treatment depends on removing the cause and 
giving a light diet until the inflammation has 
disappeared. A more specialised treatment is a 
matter for the 
Gastro- 


doctor. 
Enteritis. , (See Enteritis.) 

Gastroptosis. A form of visceroptosis in which 
the stomach muscle is over-relaxed and sinks 
below its normal position in the abdomen. In 
jost. cases, the importance of this condition is 
grossly exaggerated, since there is no evidence 
that gastroptosis in itself causes any symptoms 
whatever. It is often associated with. neurotic 

pochondriacal behaviour, 
The medical study of old age. 
es. (See Rubella.) 
(See Antiseptic.) 

Gigantism. (See Acromegaly.) 

Gingivitis. Inflammation of the gums which 
shows itself in the form of sweliing of the gums 
around the base of the tooth and bleeding after 
brushing the teeth. There are numerous causes 
for this condition, which may occur in chronic 
poisoning with lead, bismuth, and other drugs, in 
scurvy due to deficiency of vitamin C, and in 
certain infections, such as pyorrhca and Vincent’s 
angina. Treatment depends on the cause and is 
best carried out by a dentist. Penicillin lozenges 
are successful in many types of gingivitis. 

Glands. There are three main types of glands : 


(i) Iymph glands, which are found mainly at 


groin or armpit—the glands having trapped the 


yarious junctions in the body, such as the armpit 
(where the arm joins the chest), in the groin 
(where the leg joins the pelvis), and also within 
the body and around the base of the neck. Their 
function is to trap germs and prevent them 
reaching vital areas, That is why in an infection 
of hand or foot a swelling often develops in the 


are themselves suffering from m- 
mation; (2) larger glands, such as the pancreas 
and liver which produce mainly digestive agents 
such as bile, trypsin, and so on. These glands 

‘empty their products into the intestines through 
.@ duct or tube; (3) the endocrine glands, which 
are also called ductless glands because they empty 
their products direct into the blood-stream, and 
‘unlike the former have no ducts. These glands 
are of immense importance because they have a 
great deal to do with making an individual into 


typical sexual characters of the adult, while 


: is, in fact, simpiy a state of 
irritation in-which the lining of the stomach 
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suprarenal glands prepare the body for. 
peer, for example, by producing the emoti 


f 
these giands are co-ordinated by the 


ear. All 
pituitary gland at the base of the brain, which, — 


besides controlling the otherglands,determinesthe __ 


height of the individual, his i 
a i self-as-ertiveness 


addition to the above, the pancreas which, as we 


ferments into the intestines, also produces insulin 
(see Diabetes) which passes directly into the blood. 
Most of the substances produced by endocrine 
glands can now be made synthetically and are 
used in the treatment of diseases due to glandular 
deficiency. re 
Glaucoma. A disease of the eyes in which the 
tension of the fluid within begins to increase. The 
symptoms are pain and redness of the eye, dim 
vision, and very severe headache. There may be 
vomiting in addition to the above. . Glaucoma 
is & serious emergency, and urgent hospital 
treatment is required, : , = 
Gieet, The discharge from the urethra which 
used to be found in chronic gonorrhea. Since 
the discovery of modern drug treatment it is rarely 


seen, 
Glossitis, Inflammation of the tongue. _ . 
Gio.tis. The space between the vocal.cords, ; 
Goitre. An enlargement of the thyroid gland 
which lies at the base of the neck.. There are 


two main types: (1) the simple goitre, which is | 


usually found in childhood, and is caused by de- 
ficiency of iodine in the diet, iodine being a mineral 
necessary for the production of the secretion of 
the thyroidgland. This type of goitreis especially 
common in areas where the water is-deficient in 
lodine, such as Derbyshire and,certain parts of 


. and many other personality traits; .In — 
have seen, supplies through a duct digestive — 


Switzerland... It can be prevented by the use.of - 


iodised salt and chocolate, Simple . goitre, 
although it may be unsightly, or uncomfortable, 
does not produce any other symptom; (2) exo- 
phthalmic goitre, This is produced by excessive 
secretion of the thyroid gland and is usually, but 
not always, found in older people between thirty 
and fifty. The symptoms are those of general 
over-activity of the whole body; the heart beats 
faster, the patient is nervous, thin, flushes and 
sweats easiiy, and the typical appearance of 
exophthalmos—prominent eyes—may . appear. 
The cause of this condition is not known, but 
there is no doubt that severe chronic anxiety has 
a great deal to do with it. Treatment is usually 
by operation, X-ray therapy, or recentuy the use 
of a drug which damps down the action of the 
thyroid gland, and is known as thiouracil. Thie 
gives excellent results in su'table cases, Atomic 


research has led to the discovery of radio-active 


forms of iodine, which will probably be used in the 
treatment of this condition in the near future. 
Gonorrhea, A venereal disease spread in 
nearly ail cases by sexual intercourse with an 
infected person. It is very unusual for an adult 
to be infected in any other way. Gonorrhea is 
much. less serious than syphilis. The symptoms 
are that usually about two to five days after 
sexual intercourse with a person who already has 
the disease, a discharge starts to come from the 
urethra (the pipe through which the urine passes), 
There is a burning pain on passing water, and the 
discharge becomes thicker. If the infection is 
carried by the hands to the eyes, a serious type of 
inflammation may begin there, It is, of course, 
essential to go as soon as possible to. a doctor or to 
a V.D. Centre where the disease can be treated and 
cured by modern drug treatment in a compara- 
tively short time. It is equally essent al to avoid 
infectinganyone else,an | sexual intercourse shouid 
be avoided until the illness is cleared up. The 


is 


patient need not, be afraid to report to his doctor 
or the nearest V.D. Centre, because the treatment 
will be done in secret, and there is little left --— 
nowadays of the moral humbug which at one , 
time surrounded the whole sub‘cct. Pay 
Gout. _A disease in wh'ch there is an upset in 
the excretion of certain kinds of food in the body, 
and uric acid, which is a product of the dige:tion ; 
of certain proteins, collects in the b ood and is 
later deposited in some.of the joints. A very 
painful type of arthritis develops in the smailer 
joints of the body, especially the big toe. Two 
factors are apparently, present in this disease: © 
(i) a natural tendency to gout, the cause of which 


-the type of personality that he is. The best- 

known endocrine gland is the thyroid in the base 
_ of the neck, which acts as accelerator to the body. 
That is, it controls the speed at which body 
_ processes are carried out. When it is over-active 
(gee Goitre) the patient. becomes tense, nervous, 
: flushed, his heart beats faster, and he loses weight. 
‘ If the gland is too slugg.sh in action, the effect is 
i the opposite (see Myxcedema). The small para- 
t thyro.d glands, attached to the thyroid, control the 
; amount of calcium in the blood, and therefore are 
; also related to nervous tension, and, in addition, to 
{the constitution of the bones. The sex glands, 
ovary in women and testis in men, produce the 
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_ © @rave’s Disease. 


is not known, and (2) the eating and drinking by 
the patient of an excessive amount of certain rich 


foods—spirits, wines, sweetbreads, liver, etc. | roo 


The treatment is both dietetic and by means of 
drugs, but.can only be carried out by a doctor. 
(See Goitre.) Grave's disease 
is exophthalmie goitre. . 2 
“Gumboil. A swelling in the mouth due to an 
abscess at the root'of a tooth. Hot mouthwashes 
and hot applications to the outside of the cheek 
with aspirin taken four-hourly will relieve the 
pain for a time, but a dentist will have to be 
consulted sooner or later to remove the tooth, if 
necessary. i 
_ Gyneecology. The study of the diseases of 
women, 

Hematemesis. Vomiting of blood, a symptom 
which may occur in the course of several diseases, 


for example, stomach or duodenal ulcer, cancer 


of the stomach, certain diseases of the blood, and 
cirrhosis of the liver, in roughly that order of 
frequency. p 

Heematoma. A swelling containing clotted 
blood, usually caused by direct violence; ¢.9., & 
black eye: ? 

‘Hematuria. . The passing of blood in the urine. 
Hemaituria is a symptom of various diseases in 
general, those which cause irritation of the urinary 
tract, such as nephritis, stone in the ureter or 
bladder, or inflammation of the prostate gland. 
It‘is also found in certain blood diseases, tropical 


_ diseases due to parasites, heart disease, and s0 on. 


Treatment depends on treating the cause, 
Heemoglobin. The red pigment in the blood 


(which see). 
Heemophilia. (See Bleeder.) 

‘Hemoptysis. The spitting-up of blood. Al- 
though this is a well-known symptom of tubercu- 
losis of the lungs, it is also found in heart disease, 
pneumonia, and also in some quite trivial con- 


ditions. Many people who spit up blood are 


simply suffering from some inflammation of the 
_mouth or throat, or the blood may come om a8 


bleeding area at the back of ‘the nose (which 
communicates with the back of the throat). 
Nevertheless, hemoptysis should always be taken 
seriously until it has been shown that no serious 
disease is present, and every patient who has this 
symptom should consult &@ doctor at once, 

Hemorrhage. Bleeding. This is usually due 
to an injury, but, especially when the bleeding is 
internal, it may be caused by an ulcer or some 
process eating into the tissues; or the blood- 
vessels may be particularly liable to bleed because 
of a vitamin deficiency (vitamin K), or a blood 
disease,’ such as hemophilia. In any ‘serious 
bleeding of whatever type the first necessity is to 
keep the patient absolutely quiet and at rest. 
Next, the doctor should be sent for. If the 
bleeding is internal, nothing further can be done 
by the Jayrnan. If the blood comes from an 
internal injury, however, a clean pad should be 
firmly pressed over it; if in a limb, a tourniquet 
may be used. This is made by tying a handker- 
chief loosely round the’ limb at some distance 
above the injury, and then inserting ® pencil 
beneath the handkerchief and twisting it until 
the bleeding stops. Itisof the utmost importance 
to realise that no tourniquet must be kept on 
longer than ten minutes. After that time, it 
should be slowly released, and, if the bleeding 
has stopped, it may be removed. If bleeding 
continues, the tourniquet should be tightened 
Once more after a short interval. A tourniquet 
ees on too long may cause the loss of the whole 

mb. 
Heemorrhoids. (See Piles.) 

Hair. In this limited space we can only deal 
with a few of the more. important’ facts about 
hair. The most important point is that hardly 
anything has any influence on the rate of growth 
or quality of the hair. It is untrue, for example, 
that shaving makes the hair grow faster ‘or 
coarser, Shaving, indeed, has no effect of any 
sort. Substances, such ag ‘oils’ or pomades are 
equally without effect, and the same applies to 
ultra-violet rays. ‘The only substances or physical 
force known which have any effect on the hair are 
X-rays and certain chemicals which cause the 
hair to fall out. Hair in poor condition is usually 
an indication of either bodily ill-health or neglect. 
Regular brushing and massage help to keep 
the scalp healthy, by freeing the pores from 


clogging particles of dust, waste oils and acids,, 
ete., and stimulating the flow of blood to the hairr 


Baldness, in most cases, is an hereditary trait,; 
inherited through the male side of the family; 
being hereditary, it cannot be altered. There is,i, 
however, a type of baldness known as alopecia; 
areata in which temporary baldness is caused by} 
such factors as nervous debility and certain fevers... 
This type usually recovers itself. 3 
The hair should be washed at least every two? 
weeks, but this will depend to some extent on. 
whether the scalp is oily or not. Certain types of! 
shampoo or applications for the hair are better: 
than others, in that they give the hair a cleaner: 
or more attractive appearance. (For superfluous: 
hair, see under Depilatory.) f 
Halitosis.. Bad-smelling breath arises from the» 
mouth, teeth, or throat, and is caused either by? 
decay of the teeth, or infected gums or tonsils... 
Occasionally it comes from diseases of the nose, , 
lungs, or stomach. (For the-treatment of gum. 
infection, see under Gingivitis.) : 
Mouth-washes are of only temporary value in: 
halitosis because the antiseptic is never in contact! 
with the infected area for long enough to produce: 
any effect. In general, they merely act by con-- 
cealing the unpleasant smell by a stronger and! 
more pleasant one. Tooth decay and gingivitis: 
should be dealt with by a dentist. They are: 
caused either by infection with a germ, or by? 
particles of decaying food between the teeth. 
Chronic tonsillitis is another common cause—it! 
should be dealt with by an ear, nose, and throat! 
specialist. 4 
Only very severe disease of the lungs or stomach | 
leads to bad breath and, again, these can only be: 
treated under medical supervision. . 
Hallucination. A hallucination is a mistaken: 
sense impression. That is to say, it is the hearing, 
seeing, smelling or feeling, of something which 
does not exist in reality. The most common type: 
is the hallucination of hearing, in which the patient: 
hears ‘voices or sounds which are imaginary, The 
next most common type is the hallucination of 
sight, in which the patient has visions which are 
not based on reality, Hallucinations of touch and 
smell are much less common. . 
Hallucinations of sound are ‘usually a sign of 
mental disorder. They are commonest in schizo- 
phrenia (which see), but are also found in hysteria 
(which see), and, occasionally, it appears in the 
absence of any abnormality whatever. The same 
applies to visual hallucinations which, in addition 
to the above causes, may be produced by drugs 
such as opium and hashish. y 
Hallucinations of touch are found in cocaine 
poisoning, but those of smell are uncommon 
except in some types of brain tumour and occasion- 
ally in mental disease, = 
Delusions are false beliefs, and are, generally 
speaking, a symptom of mental disease. The 
subject is, however, much more complicated than 
this because many people have delusions without 
being in any way insane. Thus, an African 
native may believe that he is bewitched without 
being abnormal mentally—such a belief is norma} 
to the culture in which he lives. Similarly, a few 
Englishmen believe that the earth is flat, but are 
not abnormal, first, because a few other people 
have the same belief, and secondly, because they 
are‘ quite prepared to discuss the matter and 
consider whatever other theories may not be true. 
Delusions arise from a mental process known 
4s projection, in which any desire which conflicts 
with the personality as a whole may be attributed 
to agents in the outside world. For example: 
& Woman who has been brought up to consider 
Sexual desire wicked, may, if she becomes mentally 
abnormal, attribute these desires to outside 
sources, thereby keeping her self-respect at the 
expense of her normality. They may then take 
the form of believing that she is in danger of being 
seduced, that she is pursued by one or more 
men, or there may be actual hallucinations or 
voices, appearing to make indecent or suggestive 
remarks, The voices, of course, are simply a 
pvieuns of her own thoughts, as are all hallucina- 
ions, oi haa | 
Hammer-Toe. A claw-like deformity of the 
toe as_a result Of which the first joint presses 
upwards against the top of the shoe, while the 
tip of the toe points downwards to the sole. 


tension of the 
tendons, and tan only be dealt with, in severe 
cases, by operation. In less 


ration should be ; 
' Hare-Lip. A in the derelopment of the 
lip which is related to cleft palate (whieh 
te h Metis ives the cleft may be only on 
Severe degrees 
the palate. Th 
Operation in the first few months of life. The 
results are very satisfactory. 
Hay Fever. An allergic disease (see Allergy) 
caused by abnormal sensitivity to certain grass 
pollens, and therefore mainly found in early 
summ The symptoms are—running nose, 
irritation, redness; and running of the eyes. 
Sometimes there may be red patches or blisters on 
the skin. ‘There are two aspects of treatment : (1) 
the symptoms may be relieved by bathing the 
eyes, and using ephedrine drops or a ne 
inhaler for the nose; (2) an attempt may be made 
te cure hay fever by giving increasingly large 


sensiti 


i 
ii 


a new 


ments in the second 
under medical advice. 
Headache. Headache is one of the commonest 
of all symptoms, and it may be caused by many 
different diseases, or, as most people realise, by 
no disease af all. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that 90 per cent. of headaches are caused by 
functional upsets of a purely temporary nature 
such as anxiety, frustration, depression, or minor 
rie troubles. The next most common cause is 
efective eyesight, whi 
to an eye 
 are—high blood-pressure or very low 
blood-pressure, meningitis, migraine 
tumour, but it must be repeated that the tendency 
to t out some dramatic cause for headache 
when the cause is probably a perfectly simple 
one should be guarded against. In other words, 
far more people have headaches caused by worry 
and frustration than headaches caused by tumour 
in the brain. Persistent headaches should fe 


Heart. 

and slightly to the left side between the lungs. 

consists of four chambers, the right and left 
auricles, and the right and left ventricles. Each 
auricle communicates with the corresponding 
ventricle, through a valve placed in such a way 
that blood can fiow only from auricle to ventricle 
and not in the opposite direction. Disease of 
these valves therefore renders the heart less 
efficient, since it permits blood to flow backwards 
into the auricle. ‘Circulation of the blood may be 
gaid to begin at the left ventricle, which pumps 
blood through the aorta, the main artery of the 


es. : ‘ 

is collected by the veins and ultimately reaches 
the largest vein in the body, the vena cava, 
which opens into the right auricle. The blood 
then flows into the right ventricle and from there 
_is pumped through the lungs where it becomes 
oxygenated and gives off the carbon dioxide it has 

- gollected in the tissues, Thus purified, the blood 
_ enters the heart again at the left auricle and passes 
from there into the left ventricle, to begin its 
, circulation once more. though this process has 
‘been described as it would appear to a single blood 
d the body, the beating of the 
heart is of course much simpler than it might seem 
The contraction of the 

uticles simultaneously, and 
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be any need for concern. “A heart “murmur” 
(the sound the doctor hears through his stetho 
scope in cases Of Valvular disease) may be of no 
importance whatever. Less commonly, heart 
disease may be caused by degeneration of the heart 
muscle in older people, or disease of the blood- 
vessels supplying the heart muscle. The disease 
known as pericarditis is an inflammation of the 
thin membrane which covers the heart, 

Heart disease is far too large a subject to 
deseribe here in detail, but the following story gives 
an indication of the modern medical attitude to it : 
A wealthy American had with great difficulty 
arranged an appointment with a> well-known 
London heart specialist, ashe considered that 
there might be something wrong with ‘his heart. 
On reaching the hospital, hefound that the doctor’s 
office was on the third floor, and the lift was not 
wor . He was therefere compelled to walk 
up three flights of stairs, and finally knocked at 
the door of the specialist’s office. "When the door 
Was opened, the doctor looked at him and asked : 

You walked up the stairs because the lift was 
broken?” “* Yes,” replied the patient. ‘* Then 
your heart is perfectly normal. Good afternoon!’ 
said the doctor. 

What this story illustrates is that, generally 
speaking, the only sensible criterion of the heart’s 
efficiency is whether it works satisfactorily. It 
is rarely possible to have heart disease in the 
presence of a perfect ability to do whatever one 
wants to do. In conclusion, it should be noted 
that symptoms related to the heart in an obvious 
manner, such as pain over the heart, discomfort, 
or palpitation, are not often signs of heart disease 
(an exception is Angina Pectoris—which see). 
Palpitation is nearly always a sign of excess 
nervous tension and so is minor discomfort in the 
heart region. ‘There is no evidence that tobacco 
affects the heart in any way. 

The end result of true heart disease is heart 
failure, in which the heart becomes too weak to 
pump the blood throughout the body. The main 
symptoms are—extreme breathlessness on exer- 
tion and swelling of the legs. But these symptoms 
may be‘present in other diseases, and nobody who 
has them should jump to conclusions until he has 
geen & doctor. 

Heart-Block. A disease of the heart in which 
the impulse of contraction is unable to pass from 
the auricles to the ventricles, with the result that 
both beat independently of each other. 

Heartburn. A burning sensation, either in the 
back of the throat or in the esophagus, leading 
from the throat to the stomach, It is a form of 
indigestion, caused by excessive acid in the 
stomach. 

Heliotherapy. The treatment of diseases by 
the rays of the sun, usually by the use of an ultra- 
violet lamp. This was a popuiar medical fad 
about twenty years ago, but it is now realised 
that the value of sun-ray treatment in’ medicine is 
strictly limited. Heliotherapy is very useful in « 
certain skin diseases in which stimulation of the 
skin is necessary. Apart from this, itis practically 
valueless. Large-scale experiments carried out 
during the war have shown that it is untrue 
that sun-rays have any pronounced tonic effect, 
What makes a person feel better when sun-bathing 
is relaxation and the mental satisfaction of expos- 
ing the body to the air Perhaps, also, the 
feeling that “Handsome men (or women) are 
slightiy sunburnt ”’ has a good deal to do with it! 

Hemiplegia. Paralysis of one side of the body 
caused by hemorrhage into the brain. (See 
Apoplexy.) 

Hepatic. Concerning the liver. 

Hepatitis. Inflammation of the liver. 

Heredity. Most of the physical characteristics: 
with which @ person is born are inherited from 
their ancestors. So also is a tendency to certain 
diseases, such as hemophilia (see Bleeder). There 
is no evidence that there are many diseases in- 
herited in this way and, in particular, tuberculosis: 
and cancer are not inherited. Inheritance takes 
place according to quite definite rules known as 
Mendel’s Law, discovered by the Austrian monk, 
Grégor Mendel, last century, but we have no space: 
here to describe these rules. 

The inheritance ef mental traits, such as 
criminality, laziness, good or bad temper, is much 
more dubious, and it is generally considered that, 
these are consciously or unconsciously learned by 


es 


in the muscular waJl. ‘The most common hernize 
are found in the groin (so-called inguinal hernia), 
in the middle of the abdomen (umbilical hernia), 
or on the site of.an operation scar (incisional or 
post operational hernia), The main danger of a 
hernia is that a piece of intestine may get caught 
in the cavity and twisted, thus causing a blockage 
in the passage of intestinal contents (strangulated 
hernia), The patient with a rupture may either 
wear a belt, or truss to keep itin position, or he may 
have it completely cured by an operation in which 
the gap in the muscles is closed up. Babies are 
sometimes born with a hernia which is, best 
treated by operation as soon as possible. 
. Herpes. There are two types of herpes, both 
quite unrelated to each other : ( (1) herpes simplex, 
which is the name given to a collection of small 
blisters which sometimes appears in the region of 
the mouth, especially following, or during, a feyer 
such as pneumonia, It is a minor illness best 
treated by keeping clean and applying collodion ; 
(2) herpes zoster or shingles, which is an extremely 
painful skin disease due to inflammation of a 
nerve root at the point. where it leaves the spinal 
- cord, It takes the form of a painful area, usually 
on the back or side of the chest, but sometimes on 
the face on which, a few days later, a crop of 
blisters appears. Shingles should only be treated 
by a doctor, although there is, so far, no specific 
treatment. The illness, however, clears. up of 
itself, although in old or rundown patients, there 
may be a residual pain long after the blisters have 
disappeared. Both types of herpes are caused by 

» yirus, and that of herpes zoster appears to be 
related to the virus causing chicken-pox. 

Hicconghs, Hiccough is caused by contrac- 
tions of the diaphragm, the large muscle which 
separates the. abdomen, from the chest, The 
spasm is usually due to irritation from the stomach. 

Ordinarily, hiccoughs are not serious, and can be 
dealt with by the usual methods of drinking cold 
water, Or pressing on the upper lip. Probably the 
best first-aid treatment is to hold a paper bag over 
‘the nose and mouth, and breathe deeply in and 
out, Occasionally, hiceough may be serious and 
may go on.for days; in such cases the treatment 
rests with a doctor. 

Hives. (See Urticaria.) 

» Hoarseness. Is a sign of inflammation of the 
vocal cords (laryngitis)..This may be due to 
excessive use of the voice, inilammation by germs 
as in colds, or more serious conditions, such as 

{ tuberculosis, cancer, or syphilis, In some people, 
¥ excessive smoking causes laryngitis. Treatment 
is to rest the voice and treat the cause, Any 
patient who has hoarseness of the voice for more 
: than two weeks should see a doctor, and if the 
. pele ea does not, disappear after a week’s treat- 
a. + ment, he should demand to see a throat specialist, 
4 Hodgkin’s Disease. A disease in which the 
‘lymph glands and spleen become swollen, Usually 
‘the first symptom is.a painless enlargement, of 
: _ the glands in the side of the neck, Hodgkin’s 
disease is a very serious illness for which no 
specific treatment has yet been discovered, 
Y. although X-rays.and radium often help. How- 
ever, there are so many diseases in which the 
, dymph glands are swollen that the condition can 
only be diagnosed by an expert, 
. Hommopathy. A system of healing, discovered 
: by a German physician called Hahnemann. It is 
: based on two assumptions : (1) that diseases may 
; be cured by: giving drugs which would produce the 
: symptoms of the disease in normal people; (2) 
that drugs havea more potent effect when. given 
in very minute doses. As with most sects, there 
is a certain amount of truth in these assumptions, 
but it is quite certain that there is no one system 
of healing, and any sect adhering exciusively to a 
particular philosophy is bound to be mistaken, 
Nomosexuasity. A psychological disorder which 
} causes & patient to be attracted to people of the 
, same sex, Homosexuality is really a failure to 
‘grow up, because everybody passes through a 
stage of mental homosexuality in the course of 
their development (between the azes of twelve 
and,fourteen), Physical. love by homosexuals is 
illegalin Britain in,the case of mates, but notof 
‘temiues,,»There is no evidence that physical 


ae 
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the child from its parents,. Intelligence, however, | causes, such as glandular defects, ha 
ow a eroitely peed wit odtherte es + to do with this disease. It is rarely 
Hernia. Rupture; the bi -out of a part } cure homosexualitye 9) 6), 1“ 
of any of the internal organs through a weak area} Hormone. (See Gland.) . vijees 


Hydrocephalus, “‘ Water on the brain,” Am 
illness in which the cerebro-spinal fluid which cir+ 
culates round the brain and spinal cord is either: 
blocked in its flow or increased in amount. The: 
increasing pressure causes : Ta 
leading to fits and headaches. . Hydrocephalus: 
usually occurs in infants, in which case the headk 
becomes abnormally large.. When the bones havet 
become firmly fixed together, however, swellings 
of the head does not occur... he oe ,. 

Hydrophobia. Rabies. A disease caught by; 


infection from animals usually by the. bite of a: 
mad dog (that is, one which suffers from rabies).) 
It is uncommon in this country. Symptoms do 
not appear for one to six months after the bite, 
and during this period the disease can be prevented: 


by injections discovered by Pasteur. When they; 


begin, there is spasm of the throat muscles, 
ing feeling, and delirium, ending in death, . 
ing makes the throat.spasm worse, hence the name,: 
which means fear of water. aod : 
hidrosis, Lxcessive sweating. (See Bro-- 


midrosis.) 
Hypertension. High blood-pressure, (See: 
Blood-pressure.) x thy 
Hyperthyroidism. (See Goitre.) 
Hypochondriasis, A person who is always: 


imagining that he is ill is cailed a hypochondriac.: 
Such a person is deaiing with his worries by failing: 
to face up to the neal source of the trouble and: 
concentrating instead on sensations coming from: 
his body. Anybody can produce symptoms iu! 
this way if he thinks hard about his heart-beats,: 
or the movements of his stomach, or any other 
bodily actions which are normally unconscious, 
For example, a man who has been spoilt in child- 
hood and later marries a wife who refuses to go on 
fussing. over him, may develop palpitations or 
queer sensations in the stomach or bowels. The: 
real source of his worry. (that he wants more 
attention) is not respectable, whereas heart disease 
is. Hypochondriasis is really a form of selfishness. 
or self-love, but it can only be treated by getting 
the patient to face up to reality. fe: : 
tension. Low blood-pressure. | (See 
Blood-pressure—low.) fn 
Hysteria. The term hysteria is popularly taken 
to mean the sort of “ attack ’ when a girl loses 
control and, behaves in such a way that someone 
has to throw a bucket of water over her, Properly 
speaking, however, hysteria is a form of neurosis 
in which (as in hypochondriasia) a failure to face 
up to reality leads to the appearance of symptoms 
which appear to be due to bodily disease although 
the patient is, in fact, quite normal physically. 
There may be paralysis of the arms or legs, deaf- 
ness, or even blindness, but, the doctor can usually 
discover quite easily whether any organic disease 
is present, A person with hysterical iliness 
always gets some benefit.from his symptom— 
part of his mind does not really want, to see or 
hear-or move. ‘Thus someone who has. seen a 
horrible sight may not, want to.see any more, a 
sold‘er who. is afraid of going into battle may not 
want to be able to move—he wants to be able 
to escape from a hard reality. Hysterical illness 
is very.common, and eyen more common is the 
element of hysterical behaviour which is found in 
all, or nearly all, physical disease, People who 
have a desire to remain ill in order to evade 
responsibilities take much longer to get well than 
others.. For example, a.certain minor operation 
on the knee is done in hundreds of hospitals every 
day, and the patients return to work in abont two 
weeks. In the Army, the same operation was 
done by the same surgeons in the same Way, under 
just as favourable conditions—and the patients 
were often six months in returning to duty. This 


‘is not simply a matter of malingering, because the 


desire, to evade duty is unconscious. Perhars 
the best definition of hysteria is unconscious 
malingering £4 an Bi 
Ichthyo}, A coal-tar product, used in the treat: 
ment, of skin diseases. It is less used now since 
more effective remedies have been found, ps 
Ich‘hyosis. A condition in which ‘babies are 
born with a skin which is dry and scaly like that 
ofa fish. The cause is not kno Pky ae: 
_Ackerus. Jaundice (which see), > 
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Immunity. The, ability to resist infectious , such as the. use-of sulphonamide or icillin, 
ber peny This may be -—tor example, | can only be used under a doctor's aavion. ‘ 

- tain peoples have in the course of history A failure of development, mental 

sxecome t to and physical, due to glandular es liy of 


increasingly 
while others are extremely susceptible to 
. Syphilis is) much less deadly than it 
once was to Europeans, and, on the oiher hand, 
Rong statmptes tr seaases hte s wintires 
i y m Ww. a 
trivial ilmess in Europe. 

When germs invade the body, certain substances 
known as antitoxins (which see) are created by the 
body in order to neutralise the poisons (toxins) of 
the bacteria. When the disease has been defeated, 
the patient becomes immune to a second attack 
for as long as the antitoxins remain active in the 
biood. This period may be a lifetime or only a 
few days, depending mainly on the type of germ. 
One of the reasons why anti-cold inoculations are 
useless is that the period of immunity following a 
cold is only a few days. Unless, therefore, the 


sufferer is pre) to take a course of 
tiens for the rest of his life, he can never avoid 
colds in this way. 

TInoculations disease may be active or 


against 

passive. In the first case, either a very weak 
strain of the germ or a solution of deed germs is 
injected and the body produces its own immunity 
against them. In passive immunity, the anti- 
toxins from a patient or animal who has had the 
disease are injected—this is only done when the 
patient is already ill and there is no time for 
active immunity to be built. up. But, with the 
discovery of penicillin and the sulpha-drugs, the 
ase of sera (the solutions of antitoxin) are less and 
less used. In conclusion, it is important to 
realise that immunity does not depend soleiy on 
chemical substances in the blood. A happy, well- 
adjusted life makes one much less liable to disease. 
Thus in a factory workshop in which colds were 
cyery prevalent, one group of workers remained 
free from infection all winter. They were pro- 
ducing a play in their spare time, were passion- 
ately interested in it, and simply did not want to 
be ill, People who have no time to be ill are not 
often ill. 

Impetigo. An infectious disease, caused by in- 
fection of the skin by streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci, the germs that are responsible for most septic 
conditions. It takes the form_of blisters filled 
with pus, usually on the face, Under the blisters, 
theskin is red andinflamed, Elsewhere, there are 
yellow crusts. Impetigo is easily spread by touch- 
ing with the fingers, or by dirty towels, and the 


’ first necessity is to use clean towels in drying the 


face and ensure that. they are not used by anyone 
elise. Treatment is with sulphonamide powder or 
penicillin, but must be carried out by a doctor. 
No other drugs should be used—ointments or 
patent medicines must especially be avoided, 
Indigestion. (See Dyspepsia, Duodenal Ulcer.) 
Infantile Paralysis. (See Poliomyelitis.) . 
Inflammation. The changes that occur in 
Jiving tissues when they are invaded by germs. 
The classical signs of inflammation were described 
many years ago as redness, swelling, pain, and 
heat (in Latin, rubor, tumor, dolor, and T). 
When, for instance, a cut is infected, the part 
beco: red because an increased amount of 


: mes 
plood is, sent to. help fight the germs, (see Im- 


munity); this increase of blood supply leads to 
swelling and heat in the part, and the tension in 
fhe tissues to pain. A barrier of body cells 
develops which shuts off the infected area from the 
rest, and white cells (phagocytes or leucocytes) 
leave the distended blood vessels to eat up the 
bacteria. In the body as a whole, the poison of 
the germs causes an increase in the number of 
leucocytes in the blood—a sign which gives the 
doctoran ideaas to how well the body isresponding 
—and there is a rise in temperature. All these 
signs must be understood as a natural response to 
infection and the most that medical treatment 
should do is to aid Nature. Heat is applied both 
to increase the flow of blood to the part and 
to ease pain (see Fomentation), but it is unwise 
for the layman to attempt anything else, Above 
all, it is extremely dangerous to make an incision 
in an infected area until the infection is localised 
by the body defences and the dead tissues have 
hecome liquid pus. , Nor is there any point. in 


taking drugs to reduce the temperature unless the: 


fever is cai discomfort. Modern treatment, 


‘obstruction. due to twisting, 


(See Glands.) : 
Influenza. While serious epidemics of influe 
take the form of a very dramatic and often fatal 


distinguish from a common cold. 
ever, a sudden onset, pains in the back and legs, 
redness of the eyes, and a good deal of weakni 
are typical of influenza rather than a cold, Mos 
typical of all is the long period of weakness and 
depression which may follow. uenza_ is 
caused by a virus (which see) and not yet 
curable by any of the new drugs, but a vaccine 
has been developed which may be useful. For the 
present, the best treatment is rest in bed, and 
plenty- of drinks (of the orange squash or lemon 
barley water variety—there is no evidence that 
whisky helps; although it may make the illness 
more tolerable!). In serious cases, death may be 
due to the on of pneumonia, but this happens 
only in old or Weak patients or in serious epidemics. 
ion. _ (See Immunity.) 

Insomnia. Inability to sleep may be due to two 
groups of causes: (1) physical, (2) mental. The 
first group includes illnesses which produee pain or 
discomfort and thus keep the patient from sleep- 
ing, The treatment here is obviously to remove 
the cause of pain. Certain drugs, of which coffee 
is the commonest, stimulate the brain and make 
sleeping difficult. This can be dealt with either, 
by using coffee from which the stimulant, caffeine,. 
has been removed, or by avoiding coffee in the late 
evening. In old people, heart failure, high blood- 
pressure, or hardening of the arteries, may lead to 
insomnia, which can only be dealt with by a doctor. 

By far the larger number of cases of insomnia 
are due to mental causes. These may be simple, 
as when intellectual work is carried on right up, 
to bed-time, and the mind is then too stimulated 
to be able to sleep, Or the cause may be worry, 
either conscious or unconscious, In the treatment 
of insomnia due to mental causes, it is first neces- 
sary to reinove the cause of worry. In addition 
to the original worry which led up to insomnia, 
many people get very worried in case sleepless- 
ness leads to mental exhaustion or insanity. 
This fear is quite groundless, and, although it is 
exhausting to get insufficient sleep, nobody has 
ever become ill as a result of it. The very worst 
way to get peaceful sleep is to try so hard that 
sleep becomes impossible. It is,a good idea to 
have a hot drink before going to_bed, and to 
ensure that the bed is comfortabie. If itis difficult 
to sleep, a book should be ready to hand, because 
anything which distracts attention fror trying to 
sleep, helps. No drugs should ever be taken for 
siceplessness without the advice of a doctor. 
Indeed, it is impossible to get these without a 
prescription. 

. ‘The internal secretion of the pancreas 
used in the treatment of diabetes. (See Diabetes 
and Glands.) 

Intelligence. Intelligence is the ability to deal 
effectively with the situation in which one lives. 
It has also been defined as an ability to see the 
relationship between things. Being inbom, it is 
not increased by education, and has nothing to do 
with book learning. Although intelligence is 
inherited fromm the parents, low intelligence is 
sometimes caused by injury or disease of the brain 
at birth. (See Feeble-mindedness.) The various 
grades of. intelligence are described as follows— 
progressing from the lowest to highest: idiot, 
imbecile, dull and backward, average, above 
average, genius.» These grades are discovered by 
means of intelligence tests. 

(See Blirger’s Dis- 


Intermittent Claudication. 
ease.) ; 

Intestine. The tube beginning at the mouth 
and ending at the rectum. It includes the 
cesophagus, leading from the mouth to the stomach 
(about 2 feet long), the stomach (1 foot long), the 
duodenum (1 foot long), the small intestine (23 
feet long), the large intestine (5 feet long) and 
rectum (6 inches Jong), In this tube digestion 
takes place. The main diseases of the intestine 
are; ulceration, as in stomach ulcers, or ulcerative 
colitis, infection, as in dysentery and typhoid, 
or tumours. All 


these are treatable only by a.doctor. 
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Iodine. ‘This is found in sea-water, and especi- , ~Leucoplakia. “White, thickened patches which : 


ally in sea-weed. lt is used internally in small 
amounts as a sedative for the stomach and in the 
| Externally, it is used as an 

ointment in treating muscular pains; the tincture 

_ Ofiodine was formerly used as an antiseptic, but is 


_ Tauch less efficient than more modern antiseptics. 


(See Antiseptics.) © 

_Tritis. Inflammation of the iris, the area 
surrounding the pupil. It may be caused by many 
different germs, The symptoms are—pain, red- 

_ hess, and abnormal sensitivity to light.  Iritis 

_ cannot be treated without medical help. 

_ + Tron, A metal found in the red cells of the 
blood. Lack of iron leads to anemia, It is taken 
in the form of Blaud’s pills, ferrous sulphate, or 
iron and ammonium sulphate. Patent drugs for 
the treatment of anzmia are no better than these 
cheaper ones. 5 ; 

Itching. This may be a symptom of many 
diseases, such ag infection of the skin by germs 
or fungi, or by parasites, such as liee or “ the itch ” 
(scabies). It also occurs in dermatitis due to over- 
sensitiveness of the skin to certain substances 
which are harmless te others, (See Dermatitis.) 
Glandular defects, especially in women at the 

ange of life, may lead to itching. The treat- 
ment depends on the Cause, but many types of 
itehing of the skin have no discoverable physical 
cause, and are psychological in origin, These are 

known as pruritis. . 

_ Jaundice. Yellowness of the skin, eyes, ahd 
urine, due to the presence of the colouring matter 
of bile in the blood. Jaundice may occur when 
there is excessive breaking-down of the red cells 
in the blood. This type is found in pernicious 
anemia, and the yellow tinge is usually slight. 
Or it may occur in diseases of the liver produced 
either by poisons or germs. © Finally, any blocking 
of the bile ducts, as in gall bladder disease, may 
lead to jaundice. The commonest type is the 


‘sort of jaundice occurring after mild gastritis and 


known as infective jaundice or infective hepatitis. 
This usually passes off in two to three weeks. All 
cases of jaundice shouid be referred to a doctor 
immediately, } 5 

Se Diseases. (See Arthritis, Backache, and 


‘Kala-azar. Also known as. Mediterranean 
fever, Dumdum, or Black fever, occurs in tropical 
countries and shows itself in fever, anzemia, 
dropsy, and swelling of the liver and spleen. 
The germ is carried to human beings by the bite of 
the sand-fly, : 

- Keloid. An over-growth of tissue on the site of 
 & scar, It is more commonly found in Negroes, 
The usual treatment is radium or X-rays, 

Keratitis. Inflammation of the cornea, the 
membrane in front of the eye. 

Kidneys. The kidneys are about 4 inches long 
and 2 inches wide. ‘There are two, one on each 
side of the spinal column, in the small of the back, 
All the blood in the body is filtered through the 
kidney, and the waste matter passes through two 
tubes known as ureters which enter the bladder, 
It then leaves the body through the uretlira in the 
form of urine. The commonest diseases of the 
kidneys are stone (see Calculus), inflammation 
(see Nephritis), and tumour, 

' Kyphosis.  Hunch-back, ‘usually caused by 
tuberculosis of the bone, rickets, and spinal 


injuries. 
Labour. Child-birth. t 
Lactation. Secretion of milk by the breasts, 
The fine hair which covers a baby 


injured, 
tropical countries and is not néarly so infectious 


is, moreover, curable, : : ; 

eae Any wound or injury anywheére in the: 
ody. . Sue 

Leucocytosis, An increase in the number of 
white cells in the blood, (See Inflammation.) 


| be referred to a 


‘| cough mixture, « 


‘| removed. 


appear on the tongue following chronic irritation. , 
It is caused by spirits, smoking, syphilis, or sepsis, , 
and if laate om eo lead to cancer. It should . 
octor. Tevet ah as : - i 
Leucorrhea. 'A whitish discharge from the : 
womb. A certain amount of discharge is normal, 
but, if it is foul-smelling or excessive in amount, 4 
doctor- should consulted. In mild cases, 
douching with warm waiter is all that'is necessary. 
Leucotomy. A brain operation tised in the 
treatment of certain mental disorders, and 
particularly the more serious and otherwise in- 
eurable ones such as schizophrenia, severe and 
prolonged states of depression, and occasionally 
severe obsessional neurosis. ‘The operation con- 
sists in the severing of the nerve tracts between the 
higher controlling centres and the lower impulsive 
centres. This, in effect, means that the associa- 
tion between thought and émdtion’ is to some 
extent removed. For example,’ 4 patient’s 
delusions are only important in so far as they have 
strong emotional drives behind them; when the 
drive is removed they become of less significance. — 
Depression and obsessional neuroses are essen- 
tially due ta an excessive control of emotional 
expression by the “conscience”; this again is 
reduced by the operation. ; 
Leueetomy is a serious procedure which should 
be considered ofly when all other methods have 
proved useless.’ Io put the matter in another way, 
leucotomy does minor (but irreparable) damage 
to the brain in order to remove a greater disability. 
Many otherwise ‘incurable cases have been 
able to return home after treatment, and some- 
times to work at their original job, But there can 
be no doubt that their intellectual and emotional 
contro] are reduced. ; 
It is most important to realisé this. “Leuco: 
tomy is quite unjustifiable unless no - other 
method will cure the patient, or if the patient is 
either only mildly disturbed or is likely to improve 
with time. The operation was devised by the 
Portuguese surgeon Moniz about fifteen years ago. 
Leukcemia. A disease in which there is a great 
number of white cells in the blood 
the spleen and lymph glands, The 
red blood-ceils break down, causing anemia and 
hemorrhages in various parts of the body, | This 
is @ very serious disease which has previously been 
treated ‘without much success by X-rays. 
Recently, however, radio-active phosphorus has 
been used, but this treitment ‘is still in the 
experimental stage. : 
Libido. In the psychology of Freud and Jung, 
the term Libido is used to mean the instinctual — 


increase in the 
and swelling of. 


Lice, 
louse found 
elsewhere on the body, and the crab-louse found 
only in the hair round the sexual organs. Lice 


by the use of D.D.T. powder, butitis also necessary 
disinfested as body-lice breed _ 
If no other method is available this 
may be done by ironing the clothes with a hot iron, 
Crab-lice being found only in the genital area 


hick ‘syrupy medicine, usually ay 
Lininent. Any oily substance rubbed into thé 

skin 'to'relieve'pain,° og 
_Lipoma. A swelling miade up of fat ells, This’ 
harmless, but if it catises inconyenience, may be’ 
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Liver. The liver lies in the upper right-hand 
sale tng atbnend rat ehr tie lieeix oF ee 
has many different functions. For 

not immediately 


BE 


is stored in the gall-bladder. Bile is both a means 
of getting rid of b -down materials of 
Ae blood an important digestive 


. agent. 
‘The iiver may suffer from inflammation caused 


- relatively easily treated 


by germs (infective hepatitis) ; So hardening or 


of vitamin Bi. Tumours are 
in the liver, but they have usually spread from 
somewhere else in the body. Liver extract used 
in the treatment of pernicious ansmia is a sub- 
= which stimulates the formation of red blood 


rich soil. 
entering the 
aff 


always occurs. 
immunised against tetanus by inoculation, or, 
after infection, if there is time, the patient can 
be passively (see Immunity). The 
of active immunisation can be seen 
in the fact that, while in earlier wars thousends of 
soldiers in France died of tetanus, the disease was 
almost unknown in the last war when everyone 
received injections of T.T. (tetanus toxoid). 
Locomotor Ataxia: (See Tabes.) 
Lordosis. An abnormal curvature of the spine 
with the convexity towards the front. 

The organs of breathing, two large 
spongy organs that fill most of the chest. They 
are made up of many small air celis which connect 
with the bronchioles or air tubes and finally with 
the wind-pipe. passing into the air sacs 
through these tubes carries oxygen to the blood- 
yessels which spread throughout the lungs. (For 
diseases of the lungs see Bronchitis, Bronchisctasis, 

Empyema, Pleurisy, Pneumonia, and 
Be pleas Y 


upus. Tuberculosis of the skin, which takes 
the form of yellow or brown nodules that coalesce 
forming a continuous patch in which the tissues 
are gradually eaten away, Lupus can, however, 
be cured by ultra-violet irradiation. 

Lymph. The liquid part of the blood which 
flows through special vessels on its own and passes 
through the filter of the lymph glands before 
entering once more into the blood stream. 

Lymphadenoma. (See Hodgkin’s Disease.) 

Lysol. <A proprietary name for Cresol which is 
mainly used in disinfecting drains, instruments, 
andsoon. Itis not so useful asa body antiseptic 
since it burns the skin and is extremely poisonous, 

Malaria is the most dangerous 

in the world, and millions of people die of it 
yearly. This is all the more tragic in that it is 

by means of quimine or 
the new synthetic drugs Atebrin and Mepacrine. 
The problem of malaria in India and other coun- 
tries is mainly an economic one, since the supply 
of quinine in the world is inadequate to the number 
of patients. At one time, it was thought that, 
malaria was caused by breathing damp, foul air— 
hence the name which means ne air.” But it 
was discovered by the Scottish physician Ross to 
be caused by 2 parasite spread by the bite of 
mosquitoes. The practical problem in controlling 


stagna 
mosauito by bs: use of oil which fo: 


the surface. pro 


ve 
clothing are used to prevent people being bitten. 
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malarial climates can protect themsel taking 
Atebrin tablets. vinishas : 
y, we must mention that those who ha 
suffered from malaria are particularly prone to 
believe that every fever which develops when they 
return to England is malaria, This, in fact, is 
rarely the case, yet the doctor constantly sees 
people who, having been in India twenty years pre- 
viously, still consider that every cold is a return 
of their malaria. This is usually mere boasting. 

Mania. A type of insanity in which there is 
wild excitement, sometimes violence, and con- 
stant over-activity. It is one phase of the disease 
properly known as manic-depressive insanity, in 
which the patient has a tendency to alternate 
between the extreme emotions of elation and 
depression. Mania is now successfully treated by 
ERS rare i's puoey pepcoloel uses” 

@ purely psycho! illness. 

Mammary Glands. The breasts. 

Marasmus. Progressive wasting in infants 
Wiacene. The tredbyentt Ot 

Z e treatment of diseases by mani- 
pulation of the tissues. It acts by moreasthe. the 
blood flow and relaxing the muscles. While very 
useful in certain illnesses, such as fibrositis, there 
is a tendency on the part of its practitioners to 
over-estimate its importance in general medicine. 

Mastitis. Inflammation of the breasts. This 
may be acute, when there is infection producing 
an abscess which may have to be opened—a type 
usually found in nursing mothers—or it may be 
chronic, a quite different condition found mostly 
in women at the change of life and caused by 
glandular upset, Acute mastitis is treated by 
penicillin, sulphonamide, or surgical operation. 
Chronic mastitis is treated by ovarian extracts or 
other hormones (which see). 

Mastoid. Mastoid is the name applied to the 
pone behind the ear. When infection from the 
ear reaches the inside of this bone, the condition 
is known as mastoiditis, This may be caused by 
measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, or by 
blowing the nose in such a way as to force infection 
from a cold up the Eustachian tube into the ear. 
When this happens, there is deafness, pain, and 
swelling behind the ear, which must be dealt with 
by a doctor. An operation may be necessary or 
the disease may settle down by the use of penicillin. 
Sometimes the infection becomes chronic and the 
ear may discharge for months or years. ‘This is 
very common, but always potentially dangerous. 
It should always have specialised treatment. 

Measles. An infectious disease marked by fever. 
a rash of pink spots, redness of the eyes, and mild 
bronchitis. It mainly affects children, and one 
attack seems to produce life-long immunity. 
Measles is caused by a virus and the most serious 
dangers of the disease are the result of complica- 
tions, such as infections of the eyes, nose, Or throat, 
and the bronchial tubes. The usual treatment is 
rest in bed and light dict. Sometimes patients 
are given injections of serum from the blood of 
those who have recently recovered. 

Measles is not usually a serious disease, but 
children should not be exposed to it unnecessarily. 
Children should not be allowed to mix with those 
who have had measles for two weeks after 


recovery. 

Measies—German. (Rubella.) An acute feyer 
which is rather like a mild attack of measles, 
The patient has running nose, sore throat, and a 
slight rash. The glands of the neck and behind 
the-ears are usually swollen. The tempoxature is 
only slightly raised, and the patient recovers in a 
few days. Prevention of infection is_ difficult 
because the disease is developing in the body for 
about three weeks before symptoms begin, and 
during all this time the patient can cause infection, 
Rubella, like measles, is caused by a virus, 

Moeduila Oblongata. A cone-shaped part of the 
nervous system which is the junction between 
the spinal cord and the brain. In it lie the vital 
centres which control breathing, heart-beat, and 
the movements of the intestines. 

Melancholia. Depression; @ mental disease 
which may be part of jnanic-depressive insanity 
(which see), or simply an attack of depression 
coming on at the change of life. The symptoms 


of an impression ;_ 
memory in the brain; 


forgivable sin, or that he is unworthy of the. 
attention, of others, It is important to be able to 


recognise this condition, which is usually found in 


- women betiween the ages of forty and fifty, and, 


less often, in men about ten years later. The 
most serious danger is that the patient may com- 


mit suicide, an event which is all the more tragic 


‘since nearly all cases of melancholia can be com- 


pletely cured by modern methods 


Memory. Many people consider whenever they 
get run-down that their memory is failing. This 
is nearly always a wrong belief. Every act of 
remembering has three phases: (1) the taking-in 
(2) the consolidation of a 
(3) the retaining of a 
memory and the ability to recall it. Failure to 


remember may be caused by a defect in one or 


other of these processes: (1) when people are 
nervous or unhappy they fail to pay attention to 
what goes on round about them, and one can- 
not take in impressions unless interested in 
them. This is the explanation of the supposed 
bad memory of neurotics. It is not memory that 
is diseased, but interest which is lacking; (2) if 
someone is knocked unconscious in an accident 
their memory will be blank, not only for the time 
when they were unconscious, but also for a period 
‘of several mintites before the accident. This is 
because, as we have seen, a memory takes some 
time to be consolidated in the brain, and the 
accident has prevented this consolidation; (3) 
most other cases of failure to remember are due to 
a lack of desire to recolléct particular facts (see 
Amnesia). Loss of memory of this type may 
range from the normal failure to remember un- 
pleasant facts about ourselves, to the pathological 


_ loss of memory when, for instance,.a soldier who is 


morally incapable of running away does so in a 
State of nesia, The only time memories are 
ever really lost is when the cells of the brain con- 
taining them are destroyed by disease or old age, 
This is, however, much less common than the 
other types. To summarise, loss of memory is 
uncommon, lack of ability or desire to recall is 
frequent, 

| Meniere’s Disease, A disease of the organs of 
Yalance in the inner ear in which there is deafness 
and sudden attacks of extreme giddiness, vomiting, 
and even collapse, It is not dangerous to life, 
but can only be treated by a specialist. 

Meninges. A thin membrane which covers the 
brain and spinal cord, Inflammation of the 
meninges is called meningitis; a tumour in this 
area is called a meningioma, r 

Meningitis. An infection of the lining of the 
brain, caused by a germ called the meningo-coccus, 
when the disease is epidemic meningitis or 
“spotted fever.” Other types, not occurring in 
epidemics, are caused by the germs of pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, and Others. Epidemic meningitis is 
Specially common under conditions of over- 
crowding, ‘The disease begins like a cold with 
fever and sore throat which js followed by a rash 


_ of pin-point-size red spots all over the body. Later, 


there is severe headache, vomiting, and sometimes 
delirium, The epidemic and streptococcal types 
are now curable with sulphonamide or penicillin, 
but tuberculous meningitis is a very graye disease 
which rarely recovers. The use of the new drugs 
streptomycin, however, holds out some hope. 
Meningitis may sometimes be followed, in children, 
by mental disorders or change of personality. 

“Menopause. (See Change of Life.) 

Menorrhagia. Excessive blceding during the 
monthly period—a condition which should always 
be referred to a doctor as it can usually be satis- 
factorily treated, 

Menstruation. The monthly period. Begin- 
ning at puberty, the periods have the function of 
preparing the womb for pregnancy,, Mid-way 
between two periods, an ovum is released from 
the ovary, which, if it is fertilised, carries on to 
pregnancy. If unfertilised, it passes out of the 
body, Each month, the lining of the womb is 
prepared for receiving the fertilised ovum and 
when fertilisation does not occur, the lining 
breaks down, and leaves the body in the form of 
blood and. mucus, This is followed once more 
by the laying down of a new lining. Monthly 


andi 
periods... 


, at £ 
should be referred to a doctor. Briefi 
accounts will be found under these headings... 
When the period stops at the change of life (which 
see) the stopping may be sudden or gradual, but, , 
after. it has taken place, there should be no furtherr 


bi Ais et 
‘Monts Disease. (See Hysteria, Neurosis,, 


Psychosis.) 
‘Sycnosis. f guat 

Metabolism. The building-up and_breaking-- 
down processes of the body as a whole. The: 
former are called anabolism, the latter katabolism. . 
The rate of metabolism depends largely on the: 
thyroid gland. i 

Metritis. . Inflammation of the womb. .. 

Micturition. ‘The passing of urine. * 

Migraine. A disease, believed to be allergic, in 
which periodic attacks of headache are accom- 
panied by spots or flashes in front of the eyes, and 
followed by gastric symptoms of nausea or vomit- 
ing, _ Between attacks the patient is quite normal... 
The can only be treated and diagnosed by - 
a specialist, There are numerous modern drugs _ 
Which are helpful; in mild cases aspirin may be 
sufficient, but in more severe cases a drug known 
as ergotamine (Femergen) is useful. oa 

Miscarriage. (See Abortion.) on 

Mononucleosis.. (Glandular Fever.) A. virus 
disease which sometimes occurs. in epidemics, 
usually among young people. There is fever, sore 
throat, swelling of the lymph glands in the neck 
and elsewhere. The disease may be so mild as_ 
to pass unnoticed, and most cases recover in three 
or four weeks, There is no specific treatment. 

Mumps. An infectious disease marked by 
swelling of the large salivary glands in front of the. 
ears, sometimes of other glands and even the 
breasts and testes.. Mumps may be extremely 
painful, but the worst is over in a few days. 
Children and young adults should be kept away 
from patients.. One attack confers immunity for 
life. The disease is caused by a virus, There is 
no specific treatment. , : 

Myocarditis. Inflammation of the heart muscle, 
(See Heart.) 

Myxeedema. A disease due to failure of the. 
thyroid gland. ‘the symptoms are dry skin, 
increasing mental dullness, puffy face, and falling 
hair. The condition can be cured by giving 
tablets of thyroid extract, but this must. be 
continued throughout life, 

Noeyus. (See Birth-mark.) 

Narcolepsy. A nervous illness of unknown 
origin in wh'ch there are periodic attacks of sleep. 
Sometimes. patients fall.asleep while standing or 
talking. and these attacks may be associated with. 
a condition in which all the muscles of the body 
seem suddenly to lose their strength and the 
patient collapses. These latter attacks are often 
brought on by strong emotions, such as laughter 
or anger. Narcolepsy is not dangerous to life and 
can be'controlled by a drug known as Benzedrene. 
Obviously those who suffer from it should not. 
follow occupations in which attacks of sleep may” 
be a danger to themselves, or others. For 
instance, they should not drive. te 

Narcotic Addiction. People may become ad- 
dicted to many different types of drug, such as 
opium or its derivatives (morphine or heroin), 
cocaine, hashish, or even chloroform. Much the 
commonest drug of addiction, of course, is alcoho! 
(see Alcoholism). There is no space here to de- 
scribe the treatment of these conditions, but it 
should be realised that, although there are many 
ways of making the breaking-off process less 
painful, the only method of curing the addiction is 
by treating the underlying psychological abnor- 
parte : No normal person ever becomes addicted 

Necrosis. Gangrene. The death of a art of 
oF Doay, such as the leg or foot, (See Gan- 

Negativism. A symptom in mental diseases, 
such as schizophrenia, in which the patient resists. 
doing anything that others wish him to do, or 
even does the opposite. + pei teks 

Neoplasm, A tumour, It must be remem-_ 
bered, however, that the word “tumour "has a 
different meaning to doctors than jt has for the 


layman. *‘ Tumour” Simply is the Latin wor 


Z 


al 
t 


type of neuralgia known as pleurodynia or inter- 
-costal neuritis. 
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for swelling, and it does not necessarily mean , “ What is my ilin 

cancer. To the doctor, a wart isa “tumour.” | whatam I wing pele pe werner 2 
ephritis. Inflammation of the kidneys (see Neurosis causes much suffering, but it is never- 

theless an evasion of responsibility (although, 4s 


which case it comes on fairly with | in the case of so-called “‘ shell-shock,”” 

swelling and puffiness of the face, hands, plenty of reason for the evasion). homes 
in the small of the back (although | is to be honest with oneself. In simple cases this 

most pain here is not due to kidney , | ean be done by the patient himself, in more com~- 


plicated ones, a psychiatrist may be necessary.. 
Whenever the facts are admitted, the patient os 
be relieved at once. Nerve “ tonics,” it must be 
— not. aot oor is no —_ — 
ecessary because the neurotic is 

tired from mental conflict. . ~! 

Night Terrors. i. children, night terrors are a 
form of “nerves.” It must be remembered that 
babies are not born with fear, and all fear is 
learned from the parents (whether the parents are 
aware of it or not). Children who have disturbed 
sleep should be seen by an.expert at a Child 
Guidance Centre. Ordinary doctors are not 
qualitied to deal with any but the simplest cases. 

Noma. A form of gangrene of the mouth found 
in ill-nourished or weak children. It is a very 
serious disease. 

Nullipara. A woman who has never had 


children. 

Nystagmus. A jerking movement of the eyes 
which may be inborn or a sign of disease of the 
neryous system. It is found as an industrial 
disease among coal-miners, but the cause of this 
type of nystagmus is not definitely known. 

Obesity. Excessive stoutness. It should be 
understood that the word only applies to patho- 
logical stoutness which is such as to interfere with 
the normal processes of the body. The fashion- 
able definition of stoutness is something quite 
different, and, of course, many people who con- 
sider themselves too fat from the point of view of 
fashion are, in the medical sense, perfectly normal. 
Pathological obesity should always be looked on 
as indicating that something is wrong with the 
individual's mode of life, or with his body. In the 
first group whose mode of life is abnormal, we 
have cases which one might call psychological. 
For instance, people who are dissatisfied, especially 
in their love relations, tend 'to eat to excess—they 
are especially liable to eat sweet things or pastries, 
and this is quite a common cause of stoutness. 
Contrary to general belief, lack of exercise and 
over-eating (with the exception of those cases we 
have just mentioned) are rather uncommon causes 
of obesity. The vast majority are due to glan- 
dular defects (see Glands). Under-action of the 
thyroid gland or, more commonly, of the pituitary 
gland, produces particular types of stoutness which 
can be diagnosed by a doctor. The treatment ig 
purely a medical matter and depends on diet and 
the use of glandular extracts which should never 
be taken except under medical advice. 

Obstetrics. The branch of medicine dealing 
with pregnancy. ; 

@dema. Dropsy (which see). 

Olfactory. ‘To do with the sense of smell. 

Omentum. A Jarge membrane which acts as a 
cover for the bowels. l 

Oophoritis. Inflammation of an ovary. 

Ophthalmia. Inflammation of the eye. (See 
Conjunctivitis.) 

Orchitis. Inflammation of the testicle. The 
symptoms are pain, swelling, and a feeling of 
weight. It is caused by germs, such as those of 
gonorrheea, syphilis, tuberculosis, and is a com- 
plication of mumps and other illnesses. 

Orthopedics. A branch of medicine dealing 
with the surgery of bones and joints. 

O-teomalaci 


Nerve. (See Brain for a description of the 
nervous system.) The illness ususliy known as 
“nerves” has no relation to the physical nerves 
of the body. (See Neurosis.) 

Netilerash. (See Urticaria.) 

-Neuralgia. The word neuralgia simply means 
a 


and 
heading, but will be described elsewhere, and the 
condition of pain in the chest may be due to a 


all the others may be caused by many different 
factors. In tic douloureux there are very severe 
attacks of pain im the face, often brought on by 
trifling stimuli, such as draughts of cold air or 
washing the face. The treatment here may be 
operation or injection of the nerve root. with 
alechol. In some cases, the inhalation of a drug 
imown as Trichlorethylene may give relief. 
Neuritis. Inflammation of a nerve. This may 


of 
guch as diabetes, gout, diphtheria, and malaria. 
The symptoms are pain, wasting of muscles, and 
defective sensation, —— loss of feeling, 


an A 
depends on the cause—rest, heat, and injections 
of vitamin B, are all helpful. 

Neurosis. So-called “tnerves”” show them- 
selves in many ways. The symptoms may be 
apparently those of physical disease (see Hysteria) 
or they may be obviously “‘ mental,” in the form 
of depression, worry, fear of the unknown, dueer 
sensations inside, and so on. Whatever the 
symptoms, it may be taken as absolutely certain 
thet there is no physical illness at the root of & 
neurosis, and that all neuroses are due to a wrong 
attitude to life. Generaily speaking, neurotic 
people are suffering from & failure to face up to 
reality. ‘This failure is the result of upbringing. 
Perhaps it will be simplest to show the meaning 
of neurosis by a few examples: (1) Before an 
examination, a student develops a “ nervous 
breakdown.” Reason: he has an unconscious 
fear of failure and his breakdown is a means of 
evading this with honour. Overwork, for all 
practical purposes does not exist, and certainly 
never leads to mental upset, but the student 
attributes all his illness to exhaustion—a much 
more respectable excuse than the realone. (2) A 
woman looks after her widowed mother, and has a 
similar breakdown, Reason: she, perfectly 
naturally, wants to live her own life, but, thinking 
that this desire is immoral in the circumstances, 
refuses to admit it to herself. Her illness enables 
her to avoid doing what she does not want to 
do. 
Nobody ever develops a neurosis’ unless they 
are, as these patients were, some issue— 
every neurosis is an excuse to avoid a difficulty. 
error, fright, horrible experiences, sexual indul- 
gence or lack of it, alcohol, unhappiness—none of 
these things ever made anyone ill with mental 
illness (although they may sometimes be a sign of 
mental iliness). Nobody with a neurosis ever 
goes mad, although many are afraid of dong 80. 
No drugs will ever cure nervous breakdown 
(although some will make it more tolerable). ‘The 
only treatment is to sit down and consider, 


ste ia. A disease of adults, mainly 
women, which is similar to rickets of children. 
There is bending and fracture of the bones. due to 
lack of calcium and vitamin D. It is found 
mainly in Italy or Bastern countries where the 
diet of poor people is inadequate. 

Osteomyelitis. An inflammatory disease “of 
pone caused by infection with the streptococcus or 
staphylococcus. The germ is carried by. the 
blood, but the part where it settles depends on 
local weakness or such factors as blows and 
injuries. The first sign is severe pain in the 
infected bone and fever. Usually . the site 
affected is in the long bones of the arm: or leg. 
Later, a chronic state may develop in which a 
small sinus, or hole in the limb, discharges large 
amounts of pus which comes from the inside of 


z 
: 
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hardening of the tissues in the inner ear. 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA. 


treated with penicillin or sulphonamide drugs. 
The main danger of osteomyelitis is that absorp- 


me: 
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the 3! ratio be necessary, but if, Parathyroid Glands. (See Glands.) Agroup of 
pear pimping reg the disease may be| six small glandssituated around the thyroid gland. 


They are concerned with controlling the amount 
of calcium in the blood, and, if they.are removed 


tion of the bacterial poisons into the system leads | by accident in an-operation on the thyroid gland, 


to damage ‘to the other organs of the body. 
Osteopathy. A system of treatment based on 
the idea that diseases are caused by minor dis- 


locations of the spine. They can therefore only 


be cured by manipulation. . This belief is absurd, 
judged by any modern scientific standard, but, of 


course, since 90.per cent. of diseases would recover 


without any treatment and since faith in the 
physician vastly increases the possibility of cure, 


such cures are frequent. Nevertheless, osteopathy 


is based on a theory which is arrant nonsense. 
. Otosclerosis. .A type of deafness ae 

© 
symptoms are gradually increasing deafness and 
sometimes ‘continuous ringing in the ears. The 
fundamental cause isnot known. Treatment has 
not been satisfactory, but recently an operation 
has been devised which is helpful in a good many 
cases, ] 

Otitis. Inflammation of the ear. (See Deat- 
ness, Earache, and oid.) 

Otorrhceea. (See the articles mentioned under 


Ovary. ‘The sex glands in women. Each is 


about the size of an almond, and is situated in the 


pelvis on either side of the womb. From the 
ovary a single sex céll or ovum is released each 
month into the womb. (See Menstruation.) 
Ozeena. A disease of the inside of the nose 
which leads to the production of a foul-smelling 
discharge. It is now rather uncommon. 
' Peediatrics.. The branch of medicine dealing 


with the diseases of children and their cure, 


Palpitation.. Usually thought to be a sign of 
heart disease but is, in fact, hardly everso. Pal- 
pitation is due in most cases to nervous upset, in 
some cases, to'stomach trouble, and in a few cases 
to poisoning with tobacco, It is rarely of serious 
significance, :The treatment depends on the 
cause. Sometimes palpitation is a symptom of 
exophthalmiec goitre or severe anemia. 

Palsy. An old-fashioned word meaning para- 


lysis, as in Bell's palsy (paralysis of the nerve of 


the face), or “ creeping palsy ” (a disease in which 
pralysis comes on gradually, properly known as 
disseminated sclerosis). 

Pancreas. A large gland lying behind the 
stomach having the function of producing fer- 
ments which are passed into the stomach to help 
in the digestion of proteins, It is also the gland 
in which insulin is produced. (See Diabetes and 
Glands.) 

Pancreatitis. Inflammation of the pancreas. 

is may be acute or chronic. Acute pan- 
creatitis is a serious disease resembling in its 
symptoms a severe attack of appendicitis. Only 
an immediate operation can help the patient. In 


chronic pancreatitis, on the other hand, the 


symptoms are not easy to distinguish from chronic 
dyspepsia. Disease of the insulin-producing cells 
in the pancreas leads to diabetes, 

Pandemic. A widely-spread epidemic, €.9., the 
Black Death in the Middle Ages or the influenza 
epidemic after the First World War, 

Paralysis. of the power of movement in 
one or more parts.of the body, ‘This is usually due 
to interference with the nerves or the brain by 
injury, hemorrhage, or disease. When the 
damage is in the higher centres (see Brain), the 
result is a paralysis in which the limb affected 
becomes rigid and more stiff than normal—that is 
to say, the muscles are capable of movement, but 
cannot control the movement. When, on the 
other hand, the lower centres (the ordinary nerves 
of the body) are affected, the limb supplied by them 
is completely without power and lies flaccid and 
inert, Treatment of paralysis is always a matter 
for a specialist, but it should be remembered that 
even an apparently severe illness of this type may 
be entirely psychological. (See Hysteria.) 

Paraplegia. The name given to any paralysis 

affecting the legs or lower part of the body. Itis 
usually due to disease of the spine, 
, Parasite. Any animal or plant which lives 
inside or on the body of another animal or 
plant, ¢.9.; the mistletoe is a parasite on the apple- 
or oak-tree, the tape-worm is a parasite inside 
man and other animals. ‘ 


e 


the result is a sudden fall in blood calcium which 
leads to cramps, tremors, and sometimes death. 
This condition is known as tetany, and can be 
controlled by injections of parathyroid extract or 
calcium, i 
Paratyphoid Fever. (See Typhoid.) - Bs! Pon 
Paresis. Slight or incomplete paralysis, 
Paronychia. Infection of the tissues at the 
base of a naijl. This condition is not, in its cause, 
different from any other septic infection, but 
because of the situation within the nail bed, it 
may be more difficult to-cure.. Paronychia is often 
chronic and requires special treatment. It is not 
otherwise serious, - af 
Parotitis. Inflammation of the parotid gland, 
a large salivary gland just in front. of the ear. 


(See Mumps.) 1 
Parturition. Childbirth. 
Pasteurisation. A method of stopping liquid 


foods from going bad. This is done by hea: 
under particular conditions. The process 
named after Pasteur, the French scientist. J 
Patch Test. A test carried ont by sticking a 
patch impregnated with a substance to which the 
person is thought to be sensitive on to the arm. 
A red area of inflammation on the spot shows 
hypersensitivity. ra¢ 
Pathology. The study of diseases for their 
own interest, rather than directly with a view to 


curing them. 
The study of the» diseases of 


Pediatrics. 
children, 

Pediculosis.. Infestation with lice (which see). 

Pellagra. A disease found mainly in the 
southern States of America and southern Europe, 
due to malnutrition, and especially to lack of 
vitamin B. The symptoms are skin rashes, 
Weakness, pain, and mental depression, It can 
be cured by giving a better diet: f 

Pelvis. The part of the body lying between the 
thighs and the abdomen. It. contains the 
bladder, the large intestine, and the internal sex 
organs—the womb and ovaries in the female, the 
prostate gland in the male. : 

Pemphigus. A skin disease in which there are 
large blisters which are at first filled with fluid and 
later burst and leave behind pigmented spots, 
There are many types of pemphigus—one type is 
found in young infants, ” 

Penicillin. A drug discovered in 1928 by Sir 
Alexander Fleming of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. Sir Alexander, then” Dr. Fleming, 
noticed that staphylococci growing on a culture 
plate near a window was being destroyed in the 
region of a small speck of mould. » On investi- 
gating further, he found that this particular type 
of mould, knowmas Penicillium notatum, produced 
& substance which was deadly to many different 
types of bacteria. ‘Unfortunately, it proved to 
be very unstable and far too easily destroyed to 
be, at that stage, of any use in the treatment of 
infectious diseases. It was not until 1989 that 
Sir Howard Florey and Dr. E. Chain were able 
to produce a form of penicillin which was of 
service in medicine, r 

Penicillin has proved to be the most extra- 
ordinary drug known to science, It is practically 
non-poisonous to the human body, yet kilis 
staphylococci in a dilution of one part of penicillin 
to one hundred million parts of water. It also 
destroys the bacteria causing) pneumonia, gas- 
gangrene, anthrax, diphtheria, gonorrhea, menin- 
sitis, syphilis, tetanus, infectious jaundice, and 
bsittacosis. Staphylococcal blood-poisoning, 
once incurable,.shows a recoyery-rate of .80 to 
90 per cent.; anthrax, once a very fatal disease, 
has a recovery-rate of 100 per cent.; pneumonia, 
90 per cent. ;: gonorrhea, 100 per cent. ; syphilis in 
the early stages is cured in a week, It appears 
likely that new drugs will be produced in the near 
future from fungi and moulds, and already 
numerous such substances have been discovered. 
Most of them are, however, no more powerful 
than penicillin, and a good deal more toxic. One : 
of these drugs is streptomycin which has proved 
useful in tuberculous. meningitis, once uniformly 
deadly. During the 1939-1045 war, penicillin, 
either alone or in combination with sulphonamides — 
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Periostitis. Inflammation of the membrane 
lining a bone. The disease is caused by germs 
_ and may be acute or chronic. The symptoms are 
}- snd swelling over the affected area, which, 
_ in the case of acute periostitis, may be very severe. 
-Peristalsis. The normal movements of the 
, — es which move the food along the digestive 
- Peritonitis. Just as the heart, lungs, and other 
_ organs are covered by a thin membrane like 
_ cellophane, so also are the intestines and abdo- 
minal organs. The lining in this case is known as 
the peritoneum. Inflammation of the peritoneum 
is caused by infection by germs and is known 
. @s peritonitis.. Anything which allows the con- 
tents of the intestines to enter the cavity of the 
- abdomen may lead to the onset of peritonitis— 
for example, perforation of a gastric ulcer, rapture 
_ of an infected appendix, wounds, and so on, are 
common causes. Or the infection may come from 
the blood-stream. The usual infecting germs are 
_streptococci, staphylococci, the germs of pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, or gonorrhea. The symp- 
toms. of acute peritonitis are severe pain and 
tenderness, in the abdomen, fever, and vomiting. 
Treatment depends on the patient’s condition and 
the cause of the illness... Chronic peritonitis, due 
usuaily to tuberculosis, is a less dramatic illness 
and may last for a considerable time. 
Pernicious An@mia. (See Anzmia.) 
_ Pertassis. (See Whooping Cough.) 

Patit Mal. A form of epilepsy in which the 
attacks are relatively slight. There may be o 
mere twitching of the eyelids or arm muscles, 
or the patient, while taiking, may stare in a fixed 
manner for a few seconds and later be slightly 
confused. Treatment cannot be carried out until 
examination by an expert has made the diagnosis 
_ absolutely certain. 
Pharyngitis. Inflammation of the pharynx, 
the area at the baek of the nose and throat. 
- Infection, usually caused by the streptococcus, 
often follows a cold in the nose. In miner cases, 
gargling with hot water in which two aspirin 
tablets have been dissolved will relieve the pain, 
but in more severe cases it may be necessary to 
a doctor and he will probably recommend 


It is as saf 

always best 
_ specially sensitive and may develop a rash on the 
_ skin after using it. 


Phimosis. Excessive tightness of the foreskin. 
Phiebitis. Inflammation of a vein. This may 


occur in those with varicose veins, or from infec- 
tion in a nearby area. It sometimes occurs as a 
complication of surgical operations or after child- 
birth. ‘The vein becomes swollen, red, and pain- 
ful, owing to the formation of a blood-clot inside. 
The most important point is to keep the limb at 
absolute rest as the main danger is that the clot 
may. break loose and block a blood-vessel in a 
vital area, thus, causing sudden death. For- 
- tunately, this mishap is not very common, Treat- 
ment should be carried out by a doctor. 
-Phoophobia. Abnormal sensitiveness to light. 
Phth'sis. Tuberculosis (which see). 
. Physiology. The science which deals with the 
_ working of the body, pe ea arr 
"Pica. An abnormal craving to eat dirt, not 
uncommonly found in children, 
"Piles, . Piles are varicose veins in the rectum or 
- around the anus. Some people are more liabie to 
suffer from piles than others, but the immediate 
 eause is pressure ia the veins which prevents the 
free flow of blood. 5 
fi cs ‘therefore the conditions most liable to lead to 
[ae ret 4a - 
: ‘ ef 
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Constipation and pregnancy 


Internal piles form inside the rectum and, at first, 

lead to no symptoms. If they grow, the patient 
may suffer from pain and a feeling of fullness 
after the bowel has been emptied. Mild cases c 
be dealt with by removing ‘the cause, e9., ¢ 
stipation, but more severe cases require treatme 
either by injection or operation. The ointme: 
generally advertised are useless, except in reliev. 
skin irritation. No such application can cure 


piles. ; ‘ot 
Pineal Gland. A small gland about the size of a 
pea in the lower part of the brain. Its function is 
unknown, but, in earlier days, it was believed to be 
the site of the soul, 


Pitaitary Gland. A small gland at’the base of 


the brain which controls all the other glands of 


the body. (See Glands.) It is concerned with 
growth, and under-development leads to dwarfism 
while tumour or over-development leads to 
gigantism. Sexual development is also controlled 
from this centre. The pituitary gland is one of 
the commoner sites of brain tumour. ~ _ ‘ 

Pityriasis. A group of diseases in which the 
main symptom is a scaly skin, Treatment is a 
matter for a specialist. <a 
_ Placenta. The.organ by which the unborn 
infant is attached to the inside of the womb. > 

Plague. In the general sense, the word plague 
refers to any pestilence, but, more specifically, it 
refers to bubonic plague, a disease spread by fleas 
carried by rats. The fleas carry the germs from 
infected rats to human beings and the bite of the 
flea injects the germs into the blood-stream. 
Bubonie plague occurs in two forms depending on 
whether the lungs are mainly affected or the glands 
of the groin, The swelling which develops in the 


groin is known as a bubo. The outbreaks of — 


plague, so common in the Middle Ages, are now 
rare in Europe, but still exist in Asia. People may 
now be inoculated against plague, and the 
treatment is now much more satisfactory than 
formerly. ad 

Plasma. The practically colourless fiuid part 
of the blood. By modern methods it is now 
possible to dry plasma and “reconstitute” {t 
when necessary by adding water. Such dried 
plasma is used for emergency blood transfusions, — 

Pleurisy. he lining of the chest wall, which 
also forms @ covering for the lungs, is known as the 
pleura. When this becomes inflamed, the illness 
is called pleurisy. Pleurisy is almost always due 
to infection with a germ and most often occurs in 
the course of another illness, such as measles, 
scarlet fever, tuberculosis, abscess, or sometimes 
following a blow to the chest. In the early stage, 
inflammation causes friction between the two 
Jayers of pleura and this causes pain, but later 
fluid is secreted and “ pleurisy with effusion” 
results, Treatment in mild cases is mainly a 
matter of rest, but when fluid has formed it may 
be necessary to withdraw this with a needle or 
even by @ surgical operation. Nowadays, peni- 


| cillin or the sulphonamide drugs can be used.’ 


The commonest symptoms of pleurisy are pain in 
the chest, cough, and fever. When fiuid has 
formed, the pain tends to disappear. 

Pneumonia. Inflammation of the lungs which 
in the vast majority of cases is caused by a germ 
kmown as the pneumococeus. Other types are 
due to streptococci, influenza, plague, anthrax, 
aud go on, but these are much less frequent. In 
pneumonia, the air cells of the lungs become filled 
with fluid and this causes breathing to be difficult, 
Since there is always a certain degree of pleurisy, 
there is also pain in the chest. Most types of 
pneumonia respond to penicillin or sulphonamide, 
and the death-rate from pneumonia has been 
reduced by the use of these drugs from about 20 
per cent. to less than 1 per cent. Pneumococcal 
pneumonia is called lobar pneumonia since it 
occurs in one lobe of the lung: other types are 
usually found in the form-of broncho-pneumonta 
in which the areas of inflammation are scattered 
throughout the lung instead of occurring in one 
part only. Z ee! > 

Pneumothoraxz. ‘The air pressure in the cheat is 
lower than that of the outer air. When air or any 
other gas is permitted to enter the result is a 
collapse of the lungs.. This may happen either by 
accident (for example, by a wound, or by rupture 
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hemorrholds. External ‘piles are those wi 5 ee 
develop outside around the anus; lech cd ke 
to a good deal of itching, irritation, and pain. i 
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- poison if given in sufficient quantities. 
: Baca it is usual to give a list of antidotes which 


_ to avoid deformities later. 
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‘is injected in the treatment of tuberculosis 
Ef eainen the lung and permit rest and healing, 
Poisoning. Almost any substance sigh og ee 6 


of some of the cells), or deliberately, as. Lyme air 


counteract particular poisons, but these are more 
far the ts6-of doctoes than for first-aid use. The 
proper things to do.when it is suspected that 


_ anyone has taken poison are as follows: (1) send 


for a doctor at.once; (2) give drinks of milk, 


_ white of egg, or strong tea; (3) give afterwards as 


much as the patient can take of a mixture contain- 
ing a heaped teaspoonful of ordinary salt toa cup 
of warm (not hot) water. This will make him sick. 
The idea of this treatment. is, first. of all, to 
neutralise the poison, and then to get rid of it. 
Narcotic poisons (those which make the patient 
sleepy) should be dealt with as above and cups of 
strong coffee should then be given. 5 
Poliomyelitis, Infantile Parrlysis. A disease 


“of the nervous system in-which the begindines of 


the nerves of movement are affected—that is, 
before they. leave the spinal column. The in- 
ation is caused by a@ virus (which see), and 


_ the condition is infectious, infection being spread 


by sewage, flies, and contaminated foodstuffs. In 
the earliest stage, infantile paralysis is no different 
from any other feyer—the temperature is raised, 
the patient is flushed, and so on. Later, pains 
occur in the muscles and paralysis develops quite 
quickly, The full degree of paralysis develops in 
the first twenty-four hours. There is no specific 
treatment as yet, and the main effort is directed 
to resting and splinting the affected limbs in order 
The Kenny treatment 
which has been so much advertised. to the public 
is not considered by responsible doctors to be any 
better than more orthodox methods, Death in 
the acute stage, or deformities at a later stage, 
may occur, 

_Polycythemia. The opposite of anwmia, The 
red blood cells are greatly increased in number 
with the result that. the blood is less able to flow 
through the veins and arteries. Symptoms are— 
dizziness, headache, nose bleeding, and sometimes 
& dark red or bluish coloration of the skin. _Poly- 
cythemia is not a common disease and the 
treatment is directed 
blood either by bleeding or by the use of drugs 
which destroy. some of the excess cells, 

Polypus. A wart-like growth found within 
certain organs, such as the nose, intestine, womb, 
and bladder, Polypi are usually harmless, but 
may cause trouble by bleeding. Occasionally, 
especially in, the bladder, they may» become 
inalignant, and require operation, 

Polyuria. excessive secretion of urine 
found in certain diseases, such as diabetes and 
chronic kidney disease. Sometimes polyuria . is 
caused by nervousness as, for example, just before 
an interview or an examination, Treatment 
depends on the cause, 

Pons. A part of the brain which, as the name 
meaning a bridge implies, connects ‘several other 
sections of the nervous system together, The 
parts thus connected are the cerebellum, the 

-Inedulla, and the cerebrum. 

Pregnancy. ‘The state of being with child. 

: ara. A woman who has, or is about to 
have, a first. child, 


Prognosis, The medical name for the outlook 
of a disease, 
Prolapse. The falling-down or Sinking of an 


yee such as the womb or the rectum, Prolapse 
of any 


organ is a matter for a specialist: to deal 
with, 


Prophylactic, The prevention of disease is 
called prophylaxis. Any process or drug which 
has this effect is said to be prophylactic, 

Prostate, A small gland in the male situated 
at the base of the bladder and surrounding the 
urethra, the tube through which semen and 
urine pass to the outside, It may be-the site of 
inflammation (prostatitis) or sometimes malignant 
tumours. These are more common in older men. 
The symptoms. of both conditions are, pain in the 
bladder region and difficulty in passing urine. 
These symptoms require attention from a 
specialist, but the outlook is much improved with. 
the recent discovery that they can sometimes be 
cured with female sex-hormones (see Hormone). 
Operation may help in other cases, 
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» Pruritis. Itching (which see), 6 
Psittacosis. A disease spread by parrots, love-- 
birds, canaries, and other birds kept as pets. The: 
germ is a virus which produces symptoms like 
influenza, and later pneumonia develops. Psitta- - 
cosis may be a serious illness causing death or itt 
may be so trivial as to-pass almost unnoticed. 
Psoriasis. A chronic skin disease in- which red 1 
scaly patches develop on the back, chest, and! 
abdomen, the back of the arms, and the front of f 
the legs. It should only be treated by a specialist, . 
Psychiatry. The study of mental disorders, _ 
Psychosis. The medical name for insanity, of [ 
which there are two main types. Organic : 
psychoses are primarily caused by disease of 
the brain, for example, by infection with syphilis : 
or by poisons circulating in the blood, as in the: 
delirium resulting from ‘certain fevers, Other: 
poisons from Outside may produce the same result, , 
as in the types of insanity found in chronic alco- - 
holism, in lead poisoning, or in gassing from . 
carbon monoxide. In old age, senile changes in . 
the brain cells may also lead to psychoses, and 
poor blood-supply to the brain caused by arterio- 
sclerosis may produce mental symptoms, a 
The other type of psychosis is Inown as func- 
tional, and is due to a complete inability to 
face up to reality due, for the most part, to mental 
conflicts induced in childhood and to bad heredity. 
Heredity in itself, however, is never the sole causé 
of insanity; nor is it true that horrifying experi- 
ences or worry in themselves cause mental illness, 
The commonest types of functional mental dis- 
——— manic-depressive psychosis and schizo- 
PB ‘ 4 
The old outlook on mental disease as hopeless is 
no longer justified. Treatment must, of course, 
be by an expert; but the results of electric-shock 
treatment, treatment, and such operative 
treatment as Jeucotomy are extremely good, even 
in the most severe cases, 
Psychosomatic Diseases. Psychosomatic 
ases are those physical ailments due ta 
emotional causes. They include such complaints 
as high blood pressure, gastric ulcer, certain 
skin diseases, and certain glandular  (€.9.. 
exophthalmic goitre). Most physicians nowadays 
believe that all diseases may show a greater or less 
egree of emotional causation; that physical 
and mental factors are th present in. all 
illness. Even in psychosomatic illnesses, here- 
dity and other factors play a large part. Briefiy, 
the main cause of these:diseases is worry. The 
importance of this lies in the fact that they 
cannot be completely cured without dealing with 
the fundamental] cause, Individual illnesses will 
be found under their names, ; 
Ptomaine. A word popularly used to refer to 
poisoning caused by putrified food. (See 


Botulism.) 
upper eye-lid caused 


Ptosis. Drooping of the 
by paralysis of the nerve supplying the muscle. _ - 
Puerperium. The period immediately follow- 
ing childbirth, - Puerperal fever is the name given 
to the form of biood-poisoning which may develop 
at this time if germs are allowed to. infect the 
womb, Once all too common, puerperal sepsis 
has been very much reduced by the discovery of | 
the sulphonamide drugs and, more recently, of 
penicillin, ‘ 
Pulmonary. An adjective meaning to do with 
the lungs, e.9., pulmonary congestion (pneumonia), 
Pulse. The movement of the arteries felt at 
any place where they are near the surface of the 
skin. It is caused by the beating of the heart. 
Purgative. A drug to relieve constipation 


(aia: see), A 

‘urpura, disease caused by deficienc i 
the blood platelets (not the same as blood ‘cor: 
puscles), which are responsible for clotting, - 


Purpura may be caused by certain . allergy 


of bruising, bleeding 
the mouth or nose, and 
bleeding, Treatment depends on the cause, but 
the use of vitamins © and P areoften beneficial. 
In other cases removal of 


Fyemia.. A form of blood-poisoning in which 
the germs, usually staphylococci, are carried — 
around in the blood and produce abscesses all: 
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over the body. Pysemia is a very serious disease, , rheumatoid arthritis, and cho 
hut the outlook is ereatiy Improved with ths| to, each other ae gel yg tiger 
very of sulphonamides and penicillin, pains, are either infammatory or sometimes of 
ik of the pelvis of the | psychological origin. Sciatica is a form of 
ney—that is, the area where the kidney is | neuritis (which see) and not related to rheumatism.” 


connected 
by irritation from 
y mn a stone or by a of inflam- 
mation from the bladder gg one nn 
ied womb on 


Th 
of the back, 
sometimes with pain (see 
blood or pus in the urine. Treatment depends 
on the cause and on the type of germ causing the 
infection. Various antiseptics, such as mandelic 
acid, have been used, but nowadays penicillin and 
sulphonamides are more satisfactory and easier 
to use. Occasionally surgery may be necessary. 

Pylorus. The valve which lies at one end of 


the stomach and controls the entry of food into 
a intestine. It is a common site of stomach 
cer. 


Pyorrhea. An infection of the gums which 
causes the edges of the tooth sockets to bleed 
easily when the teeth are being brushed. There 
is a constant discharge of pus which causes the 
breath to smell and may lead to arthritis and 


other diseases. ‘Treatment should be carried out 
bya dentist. (See Gingivitis.) 
Pyrexia. Fever. 
Pus in the urine. (See Cystitis, 


Pyelitis)” 


Quarantine. The enforced isolation of people 
suffering from, or considered to be likely to be 
suffering from, an infectious disease. 

Quinsy. Th 


pain 
but it may be advisable to open it. Treatment, 
apart from surgical, is the same as for tonsillitis. 

Rabbit Fever. A virus disease found in America. 

Rabies. (See Hydrophobia.) 

Rachitis. (See Rickets.) 

Radium. A rare metal discovered by Pierre 
and Marie Curie in 1899. It emits rays which 
have the power of affecting the growth of human 
tissues and has therefore been used in the treat- 
ment of cancer and certain other diseases. 

Ranula. A small swelling under the tongue 
due to the blocking of a salivary gland. 

Rat-bite Fever. An infectious disease passed 
to human beings by the bite of an infected rat. 

Rat-bite fever is found in most countries of the 
world and is not usually serious, It is treated by 
arsphenamine, an arsenic preparation. Rat bites 
should be cauterised by a doctor. 

Rectum. The lowest six inches of the intestines, 
where they pass to the outside at the anus, 

Re! Fever. A type of infectious disease 
in which periods of fever alternate with periods of 
normal temperature; it is found in tropical 
countries and is spread from one person to another 
by lice which carry the germs. Like rat-bite 
fever, it is cured by arsphenamine. 

Renal. Concerned with the kidney, ¢.9., renal 
calculus, a stone in the kidney. 

Resistance. (See Immunity.) 

Respiration. Breathing. 

Retinitis. Inflammation of the retina, the 
innermost. coat of the eye. It is caused by 
jnfection, hemorrhage, diabetes, hardening of the 

arteries, or disease of the kidneys. The retina 
may also become detached, causing blindness. 

Rheumatism. This word has come to refer to 

so many different illnesses that, in fact, it is 
almost m ngless. The disease known as 
rheumatic fever is a very definite condition in 
which there is fever, pain in the joints, and other 
symptoms, often followed by disease of the valves 
of the heart. Its cause is unknown; for, although 
it is associated with infection by the germ known 
‘as streptococcus, it is certainly not merely an 
infection. The other illnesses such: as ““ muscular 
rheumatism,” and the various aches and pains 
given this, or similar, names, are largely figments 
of the imagination. The idea that cold or damp, 
as such, are causes of rheumatism are also non- 
sense. It appears, however, that rheumatic fever, 


The main drug used in the treatment of rheuma- 
tism is sodium salicylate, but the treatment of 
this disease is a vast subject, and the word 

rheumatism ” should be banned (except in the 
three diseases mentioned above) for the next 
hundred years. 

Rhinitis. Inflammation of the lining of the 
nose, as in a common col 

Rhinophyma. A disease of the nose in which, 
owing to swelling in the glands of the skin, it 
becomes greatly enlarged (Potato Nose). The 
only treatment is plastic surgery. 

Rhubarb. A drug formerly used asa pureative. 

Ribs. The ribs may be fractured. en this 
happens, there is pain in the chest on taking a 
deep breath and pain when the chest is squeezed 
from side to side. An X-ray should be taken in 
suspicious cases, but usually the only treatment 
necessary is to strap the ribs affected tightly with 
sticking plaster. , 

Rickets. This is a disease caused by under 
nourishment, now, fortunately, much less common 
than formerly (at least, in this country). It is 
caused by lack of vitamin D, found in fats, 
Symptoms, in bad cases, are bow legs, pot belly, 
bad teeth, and general poor health. Rickets is 
prevented by giving plenty of fat-containing foods, 
such as butter, margarine, milk, and, in a more 
concentrated form, cod-liver oil or vitamin 
capsules (Adexolin). i 

Rigor. The chill preceding a fever. 

Ringworm. There are many different types of 
ringworm: Athlete’s foot, which is found between 
the smaller toes; ringworm of the groin or 
“Dhobi Itch’; ringworm of the body, found in 
bs. 7 of round patches; finally, ringworm of 

e scalp. 

Ringworm should be treated by a doctor; it is 
infectious, being caused by a fungus. 

Rodent Ulcer. A form of curable cancer found 
2s a small hard ulcer on the face in the region of the 
inner corner of the eye or round the nose. Any 
smail ulcer in these areas which docs not clear up 
very soon should be referred to a doctor. The 
results of treatment are excellent. 

Rosacea. A skin disease of the face in which 
there is ee redness over the nose and 
cheeks. blood-vessels are distended. Rosacea 
is found in people who suffer from gastric symp- 
toms, in those who eat unsuitable food and drink 
to excess (whether alcohol or tea!), At one time 
rosacea was known as ‘ Grog Blossom,” but it is 
more likely to affect the over-righteous than the 
bon viveur. ‘ 

Rubella. German Measles. A mild fever the 
symptoms of which are similar to measles. There 
is slight fever for a few days, catdrrh, sore throat, 
and muscle pains, A rash is present and the 
glands behind the ears are swollen. ‘ 

Rupture. (See Hernia.) 

Sacroiliac Strain. A type of backache (which 


see). 

St. Vitus’s Dance. (See Chorea.) 

Sadism. A perversion in which sexual pleasure 
can only be obtained by inflicting pain on someone. 

Salpingitis. Inflammation of the Fallopian 
tubes (which see). 

Sarcoma. One of the two main types of cancer 
—the other being carcinoma. Carcinomata are 
formed from epithelial tissue (that is, skin of the 
tissues that cover or line the body) ; sarcomata are 
composed of connective tissues (e.g., bone, 
cartilage, muscle, etc.). 

Scabies. A very common disease of the skin 
caused by a mite which burrows under the surface 
and causes extreme discomfort and itching— 
hence its common name, “ the itch.” The areas 
most affected are the groin, the fronts of the 
elbows, the wrists, and between the fingers. The 
disease is caused by contact with someone else 
who has the disease.’ In treatment, it is usually 
best to go to the nearest Cleansing Centre, but 
treatment may also be carried out by the physi- 
cian. Sulphur ointment, once the main drug used, 
is now given up in favour of benzyl benzoate and 
other more efficient methods. The exact details 
are given on the bottle. Scabies is unpleasant, 
but not dangerous.’ 
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- Scarlatina. Scarlet Fever. ‘The symptoms are 
shivering attacks, followed later by fever, 
sometimes vomiting, sore throat, and on the 
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second day of illness, a rash of bright red spots | 
which Begin to fade on the third or fourth day, 


By the end of a week, under favourable conditions, 
the patient begins to feel better, and the period 


of convalescence begins in the third week. Com- 
plications of scarlet fever are—ear ) 
inflammation, and heart disease. Scarlet fever is 


disease, kidney 


& serious disease, but with adequate medical help 
all should go well. The cause is the germ known 


as streptococcus against which an antitoxin has 


been discovered;. sulphonamide drugs are also 


_ used in treatment. The doctor will advise about 
er of preventing spread of infection to 
others, 


Schizophrenia. Schizophrenia’ was_ originally 
named dementia praecox, and is a serious mental 


‘disease due to psychological causes. That is to 


say, unlike certain other diseases, there is no sign 
of brain damage. As the original name implies, 
it is-a form of mental deterioration (dementia), 
coming on usually in early life (praecox). In the 
popular Press schizophrenia is usually called 
“split mind,” ‘a misnomer, since we all have 
“split minds ”’—what we say or think and what we 
do are often at odds with each ‘other, Many 
politicians, for éxample, show this trait to a 
marked degree, but are not (necessarily) suffering 
from schizophrenia. Typically the schizophrenic 
has been a sensitive, retiring child and may have 


been above average intelligence, but in the early 


twenties peculiar behaviour. starts to develop. 
There may be hallucinations (i.e., hearing of 
imaginary voices) or delusions (e.9., that he or she 
is being persecuted), and the patient tends to 
become more solitary, sitting alone and smiling to 
himself. On other occasions there may be 
violent outbursts. (It must be remembered 
that what is described here are the symptoms of 
schizophrenia in general. Every patient indivi- 
dually does not necessarily have all these 


symptoms; he may be violent a large part of the 


time, or no violence may ever occur.) 
_ Schizophrenia may also develop in later life, 
usually in a less dramatic form; it is then called 


naraphrenia, Paranoia (persecution mania) is 


usually classified asa form of schizophrenia of 


later life. 
_ The outiook of this condition is always serious, 
although modern treatment, for example with 


insulin, has greatly improved the outlook. Itisa 


psychological disease due basically to the inability 
to face up to a hard reality, Heredity plays 
only a small part: Essentially progressive 
maladjustment in early life leads to an escape into 
a dream world, Such a state is not unhappy, and 
® great deal of distress and sympathy on the part 
of relatives might be spared if they realised this 


‘act, ri 
_ Sciatica. The name given to inflammation 
(neuritis) of the sciatic nerve in the back of the 
thigh, Although this is a quite definite disease, 
it must be remembered that there are many other 
illnesses which cause pain of a similar type, For 
example, disease in the pelvis, disease of the spine, 
fibrositis, psychological upsets, may all cause 
sclatica-like pain, The very first essential in 
“sciatica * which lasts for more than a few days 
is to find out from an expert whether it really is 
sciatica, All treatment depends on first of all 
discovering the cause, but it should.only be carried 
out under medical advice. There is no “patent 
medicine ” likely to have any effect whatsoever. 


Scirrus. A hard cancer, 
Scloritis. Inflammation of the outer lining of 
the eyeball. 


Scleroderma. A skin disease of unknown origin 
in which patches of skin become thickened, hard, 
and white or yellowish. 

Sclerosis, The hardening of a tissue, as in 
disseminated sclerosis (hardening of areas in the 
spinal cord) and other diseases of the eye, breast, 
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tists discovered 


. Scoliosis, 


A curvature of the spine in which 
the curve is 


to one side or the other. (In kyphosis 
the curve is forwards or backwards.) 

. Scurvy. A disease due. to lack of vitamin Cc 
which is found in fresh fruit, It is now rare in 
this country, but was once. common among 
sailors going on long voyages, until British scien- 
that lime juice, which contained 
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vitamin C, prevented scurvy. Hence the 5 ang 
word ‘‘ Limey ” applied by Americans and others 
-to Englishmen, ee. ary Re . 
'_ Serofula. An out of date name for 
dition of tuberculous glands of the neck, __ 

Sea Sickness. This is a condition which is 
partly due to d 

ral nerves by the rolling of the ship, and 

partly due to psychological causes, In experi 
ments carried out during the war, it was found 
that the most efficient drugs in preventing sickness 
were hyoscine and benzedrene. But these drugs 
can only be prescribed by a doctor and, in mild 
cases, they are unnecessary. The best common- 
sense remedies are—a mild sedative before sailing, 
a tight belt, doses of baking soda, and holding a 
paper bag over the nose periodically and breathing 
in and out. 

Sebaceous Cyst. A wen. A swelling, some- 
times of considerable size, caused by the blocking 


, 
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the con- 


physical over-stimulation of the 


of a duct of a sebaceous gland (the glands which 
supply the natural grease of the skin). They 
may occur anywhere on the body, but most 


commonly on the scalp or back. Treatment is 
a@ minor surgical operation, The condition is 
harmless, but unsightly. 

Seborrhea. A condition of excessive ‘Oiliness 


of the skin caused by clandular upset:". It is more | 


common in some people than others, and more 

common in adolescence than in leter life. Those 

who have a tendency to seborrhea are more liable 

to certain other diseases, such as dandruff (which 

see), seborrheic dermatitis, an irritating skin 

pr and acne. A doctor should be con- 
eda, 

Septicemia. Blood poisoning. Whenever 
germs invade the blood in large numbers the 
disease is known as septicemia, Once a very 
fatal ilIness, septicemia is now curable by the 
use of penicillin or sulphonamide drugs. ‘The 
symptoms are fever, exhaustion, and sweating, 
The most acute 
but the more dangerous type and most difficult 
to cure is the more chronic staphylococcal 
septicemia. The germs may enter the blood 
from an infected wound, ‘an abscess, or boil, or 
pth) child-birth or abortion’ (puerperal 
sepsis). 

Serum. The clear’ fluid which separates from 
blood when it clots; a serum is also the name 
given to the serum of animals after it has been 
made capable of antagonising germs of a particu- 


lar disease, 

Shingles. (See Herpes.) 

Shock. A state of affairs which may develop 
after an injury, It is caused by nervous over- 
stimulation, loss of blood, and dilation of the 
ete phe which enables the fluid part of the 

00 
are—pallor, weak rapid pulse, clammy cold skin, 
shallow rapid breathing. Treatment is & matter 
for the doctor, but as a first-aid measure the 
patient should be kept at rest with the head lower 
than the rest of the body, warmth should be 
applied in the form of blankets and hot-water 
bottles, and if the patietit is conscieus, he should 
be given hot, sweet tea to drink in as large 
amounts as he can take, Legs 

Silicosis. A disease of the lungs found in those 
who work 
knife grinders, masons, etc, The small particles 
are absorbed into the lungs and produce symptoms 
of chronic bronchitis (which gee), Patients are 
more liable to develop tuberculosis, Nowadays 
industrial legislation attempts to control silicosis. 
Similar: diseases are asbestosis, found among 
workers’ of asbestos; byssinosis, found. among 
cotton workers ; anthracosis, among coa) workers, 
Anthracosis is practically harmless, the others 
are serious, ; my 

Sinusitis. The sinuses are certain cavities 
naturally found in the bones of the skull, The 
chief ones are the frontal sinus between the eyes 
at the base’ of the nose; ‘the maxillary sinuses 
beneath the cheek bones on either side; and the 
ethmoid sinuses within the nose, All these 
cavities communicate with the inside of the nose, 
When the lining of a sinus becomes infected with 
ferms it becomes swollen and the exit into the 
nose may become blocked} this causes severe'pain 
over the area of the sinus—e.g., between the eyes, 
or in the upper jaw. Sinusitis may require 
operation, but, with the 
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type is caused by streptococci, — 


to escape into the tissues: The symptoms 


amongst stone dust—such as miners, 


discovery of sulpha drugs — 
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€ ; Suiphonamide was first tried out in this ry 

the tse-tse fly. to at the Queen Charlotte Maternity Seo te 

_ glands and excessive sleepiness. Unless 1935. There, the death-rate of puerperal fever 
; eeeeeeted — omy results'in dea’ was reduced from 20 per cent. to less’ than 


; ‘Ox. n 5 per cent. The British drug sulphapyridine — 
_ disease. with fever, pains, yomiting; and an| (M4. and B. 693) has reduced the Geethe nats ‘of. 
_ eruption of red spots which later become blisters | pneumonia from 25 per cent. to 6 per cent.; of 
_ and afterwards are filled with pus. This eruption | cerebro-spinal meningitis from 30° per cent. to 
_ leads to disfiguring scars if the patient lives. | 3 percent. In gonorrhoea, a venereal disease, the — 
_ $mall-pox occurs in epidemics, but is uncommon results are 90 per cent. of patients cured inten days. 
__ in this country since the use of vaccination. There | Bacillary dysentery is treated by another sulphon- 
is no specitic treatment. amide drug, sulphaguanidine, with excellent — 
é Sore Throat. (See Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, and | results. In warfare, it has been found possible 
_ Quinsy.) to reduce the number of cases of sepsis in wounds 
__~ Spasmophilia. A tendency to spasms. Tetany. | by the immediate use of a dusting powder of 
_ A disease found mainly in infants in which the sulphonamide, Other diseases and bacteria are 
_ child is abnormally sensitive to stimuli. Any | only slightly affected by the drug, or not at all, 
minor upset is liable to jead to spasms and ¢on- | In particular, the bacillus known as the staphylo- 
‘yulsions, ‘The illness is caused by lack of calcium | coccus which is responsible for many cases of 
in the blood and is therefore related to rickets. | sepsis, boils, and blood-poisoning, has not been © 
‘The treatment is similar. found treatable by sulphonamide, Toa certain — 
Spinal Cord. The part of the nervous system | degree, the form of the drug known as sulpha- 
enclosed within the backbone. It is the part of | thiazol kills staphylococci, but it is not always — 
the nervous system which transmits impulses to | satisfactory. However, this difficulty has largely 
and from the brain. (See Brain.) been overcome by the discovery of penicillin 
Spleen. An organ situated in the left upper | which is very potent against the staphylococcus. 
part of the abdomen, Its function is to manu- | (See Penicillin.) : remet ex ig 
facture blood cells and destroy old ones. The Sunstroke. Until recently, it was usual to- 
distinguish between sun-stroke and heat-stroke. 
It is now known that all so-called sun-stroke is 
produced by over-heating. The sun's rays, ad 
such, have no effect on the head and the use of 
sun-helmets is quite unnecessary. So long as the 
body does not become over-heated, the sun can — 
only produce sunburn of the skin. In the las 
war, soldiers went to tropical countries equippe mS 
with topees, but it was svon realised that these 
were uncomfortable and useless, and that, pro- é 
vided the heat was not too great, exposure to the 
sun had no effect in producing sun-stroke,; In 
experiments it has been shown that the head can . 


‘spleen is not absolutely necessary for life and 
- gometimes has to. be removed by operation. It 
may be attacked by various diseases, such as 
- malaria, typhoid, and many blood disorders. 
Sprain. An injury of a joint caused by over- 
stretching of the ligaments. The usual treatment, 
when it is quite certain that no bones are broken 
and there is no dislocation, is to apply heat, or hot 
and cold alternately, and bind firmly with a 
bandage. 
Sprue. A tropical disease in which the patient 
becomes thin, anemic, and weak. He suffers 
from sickness and diarrhces with large pale frothy 
motions; the tongue is swollen and sore. The be exposed to the hottest sun without harm, so 
cause of sprue is unknown, but it appears to be | long asthe body iskeptcool. Symptoms of heat+ — 
due to some dietary deficiency. Treatment is to stroke are headache, dizziness, high temperature, y 
give vitamins, reduce the amount of fats, and | stornach cramps. The treatment is absolute rest, 
inject liver extract. cold sponging, and cold drinks. k . a 
t. Cross-eyes; an affection of the eyes in Sycosis. (Bee Barber’s Itch.) : 
which their axes are differently directed. Squint Syncope. (See Fainting.) $23 
ig usually caused by extreme near-sightedness of Syndrome. Any group of symptoms, not yet 
‘one eye im childhood, It is therefore of the first recognised as a separate disease which commonly . 
_ {mportance to.take the child to an eye specialist | occur together. ? 
immediately the defect is discovered; the results|  Synovitis. Inflammation of the lining of a joint, 
pecome less satisfactory when treated after the age Syphilis. The more serious of the two common 
of seven. venereal diseases. Syphilis is said to have been 
~The doctor will probably recommend glasses, introduced into Europe towards the end of the 
‘but sometimes an operation is necessary. 15th century by the sailors of Columbus, and 
Sterility. Inability to have children, Con-| there were serious epidemics throughout Western 
trary to general belief, this may be due to defects | Europe during the whole of the 16th century, 
either in the man or the woman. The most usual | The disease is caused by a germ spread by sexual 
causes are, blocking of the Fallopian tubes through | intercourse with an already infected person; it is 
which the ovum passes to the womb; diseases of | extremely unusual, although not unknown, for 
the lining of the womb; an inadequate number | syphilis to occur in any other way, In a few 
of sex-cells in the male; or lack of vitamin £ in | cases it is spread by kissing -but infection from 
either partner. Thé cause should be investigated | a lavatory seat is most improbable, since the germ 
_ by a doctor. dies very soon after Jeaving the human body, 
‘Stomach Ulcers. (See Dyspepsia.) This means that syphilis is very easily avoided 
Stomatitis. Inflammation of the mouth, ‘The | and need not be considered as a danger by anyone 
- gymptoms are burning pain, excessive saliva, and | who does not come into sexual contact with 
bad breath, ‘Treatment depends on the cause. another who has the disease. |The disease occurs " 
» Stone. “(See Calculus.) in three stages: the primary stage comes on 
» Strabismus. _ (See Sauint.) usually about three weeks after contact when @ 
“Stricture. Narrowing of any tube in the body | small, hard, sore appears on the spot where the 
_ by disease. ? germ has entered, generally on the sexual organs, 
a Stroke. but occasionally on the lips. This disappears in 
a few weeks and no further symptoms appear 
for several weeks more, when the secondary stage _ 
shows itself with the appearance of a rash all over 
the body and a slight fever. There may bea sore 
throat and sometimes the hair begins to fall out. 
This stage gradually disappears and’ there are no 
further symptoms for two or more years when the 
tertiary stage begins. »'This shows itself in various i 
ways and usually strikes at the weakest point im 
st | each individual. Some patients develop large 
ot used medically until, in 1932, | ulcers (gummata), others heart disease, or disease 
nan firn of the:liver.” Ata late stage, up to twenty or 
a related product was ca f k more years after infection, the nervous system may 
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dorsalis or general paresis). i < 
_ . Itis a tragedy to let the disease get beyond the 
Primary stage since it -is at this stage readily 
curable and, although it is still curable at later 


Jess certain of success. | 
be passed on to a wife or husband, especially 
‘during the primary and secondary stages, and a 
child may be born with congenital syphilis (that 
is, it. may be infected before birth). The treat- 


The disease can, of course, 


B ment is injections of arsenic and bismuth carried 
~~ out weekly for a period of eighteen months to two 
E _ years or more, depending on how early the 
injections are begun. It appears that peniciilia 
_ ‘may prove more successful and, if it fulfils the 


promise of recent trials, it may be possible to cure 
__ syphilis in a week or ten days. 
re _ The consequent results of syphilis are very 
serious and nobody who. becomes infected should 
1 hesitate for a moment before going to a doctor for 
asp treatment. He will be given efficient treatment 
and. nobody. will criticise him adversely; if 
necessary, injections will be given free.. Syphilis 
__‘ mever recovers by itself. 

_. Tabes Dorsalis. A disease of the nervous 

system leading to paralysis and caused by syphilis. 

- Tachycardia. Rapid beating of the heart com- 

ing on in sudden attacks. Tachycardia is not 

usually due to physical disease of the heart, and 
in most cases is a symptom of a neurosis. Some- 
times, however, it is caused by certain drugs, such 
, aa tobacco, and may be caused by internal poison- 
ing, for example, by a septic tooth, 
2 _ Yalipes. Club-foot (which see). 
E Tape-Worm. A type of intestinal worm. Its 
; presence can only be made known for certain by 
R finding portions of the worm in the motions. 
Temperature. The body temperature is regu- 
+ lated by a small area at the base of the brain. 
x Normally it should be about 98:4°, with slicht 
__-yarlations depending on which part of the body is 
ie selected. In infections the temperature usually 
rises as part of the body reactions against. the 
invading bacteria, but the degree of fever is no 
2 indication of the seriousness of the disease. Thus 
in tonsillitis or colds, the temperature may be 
Quite high (102-103°), whereas in diphtheria, a 
‘more serious illness, it is usually lower (99-100°). 
Young children react much more violently to 
infection than adults, and temperatures of 104° 
in quite trivial conditions are not uncommon. 
» While the heat of the body is controlled centrally 
by the area in the brain already mentioned, the 
main accessory way in which it is regulated is 
through the skin. When we become heated after 
exercise the skin becomes flushed—that is, more 
blood passes through it in order to be cooled by 
the air. On the other hand, when we are cold, 
the skin becomes pale—less blood flows through it, 
in order to conserve the body warmth. ‘The 
same mechanism occurs in fevers;. when. the 
temperature is rising the skin is pale, when it is 
going down the skin is flushed, 

Drugs such as aspirin and phenacetin lower 
temperature by ing the heat+rerulating 
centre in the brain; but since the fever is a 
reaction to infection, it is obviously inadvisable 
to do this unless the reaction is excessive. Tepid 
sponging is another way to lower temperature ; 
this acts by increasing evaporation and therefore 
heat loss, 

Temperature rarely rises above 110°, and 
patients in whom it reaches this height rarely 
survive; on the other hand, temperatures as low” 
as65° have been followed by recovery. 

' ennis) Hlbow. Pain in the arm, particularly 
on twisting inwards, caused by excessive strain at 
tennis'or similar exercise. ‘Treatment is rest and 
application of heat. 

Tetanus. (See Lockjaw.) 

Tetany. (See Spasmopbilia.) 

Thorax. ‘The chest, 

Thrombosis. The formation of a clot within a 
blood vessel. The usual causes’ are sluggish 
action of the blood produced by weak heart action 
and, sometimes, mild infection in the neighbour- 
hood. The main danger of a thrombosis is that it 
may become loose and pass along the vessel, 
biocking it. It is then kmown as an embolus. 
(See Embolism, Apoplexy.) - 

Thrush, A disease of the mouth, usually in 
infants, caused by a fungus. It results in white 


16 a ducing paralysis or insanity (tabes 
fa psec eke | cheeks, Since the child nearly always hag 
| digestive upsets, it is better to take it toa doctor. 


stages, the treatment takes much longer and is | 
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spots and ulcers.on the gums and the inside of the 
oe 


Thrush is not serious, t a 
Thyroid. (See Goitre.) 4.2818 > 
Tic. The name given to spasm of the face, or 

other muscles, and due, in most cases, to psycho- 

logical causes. Treatment should be referred to 

a psychiatrist. Tie dowloureux js the name 

given to the very painful condition of trigeminal 

neuralgia, in which severe attacks of pain in the 
face occur, The treatment of this disease is 

usually surgical. : © 3 
Tinnitus. Noises in the ear which may take the 

form of buzzing, clicking, or thudding. Tinnitus 

may be caused by disease of the ear or by neurosis. 

The different causes can only be distinguished by a 


specialist. ‘i 
(See Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, and 


Tonsillitis. 
Quinsy.) 

Torticollis, Wryneck. An abnormal twisting — 
of the neck caused by injury to the muscle or 
nerve. Other cases are neurotic—that is, they 
are not due to any physical disease. i j 

Toxemia. Any illness due to poisons absorbed 


from germs in the system. e t 
Tra Tracheitis is inflam- 


chea. The windpipe. 
mation of the trachea. 

Trachoma. An infectious disease of the eyes 
found mainly in Egypt. There are scars under- 
neath the eyelids which may later cause defor- 
mities. Only aneye specialist can treat trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is an infectious 
disease which takes many forms.» It may cause 
lung disease, meningitis, glandular disease, bone 
disease, peritonitis, and so on. There are two 
main forms—the human and the bovine; the 
latter being spread, mostly in children, by milk 
from infected cattle, the former by other human 
beings. The bovine type is less serious. ‘The 
human type is most common among women of 
twenty to thirty, and men at all ages. It must 
be remembered, however, that 75-80 per cent, of 
the whole population of this country have been 
infected before the age of twenty-one. If disease 
develops later it may be either a fresh infection or @ 
reactivation of the old condition, Practically 
speaking, tuberculosis is not a very infectious 
disease in adults; it is rather doubtful whether an - 
otherwise healthy person is in much danger from a 
tuberculosis patient. Children, however, are a 
different matter, ci , 

When we speak of tuberculosis, we generally 
refer to the pulmonary type, the early signs of 
which ‘are loss of weight, general debility, and 
night sweats. Cough is a later sign. The treat- 
ment may be medical or surgical. ‘The former 
includes such measures as rest in bed, good food, 
and fresh air; the latter ‘such treatments as 
pneumothorax, pneumoperitoneum, lobectomy, 
and soon; Pneumothorax is the collapse of the 
affected lung by the introduction of air into the 
chest through a needle,’in the case of pheumo- 
peritoneum the air is introduced into the abdo- 
minal cavity.. Lobectomy is the cutting away 
of the affected area in the lung. Other measures 
include the use of antibiotic drugs such as 
streptomycin. (See Antiobiotics.) thitgl aN 

Tumour. A swelling. To a doctor, any 
swelling of the body is a tumour and the term 
does not necessarily apply to cancer, ‘ 

Typhoid Fever. Enteric. An infectious fever 
caused by the typhoid bacillus. The course of 
the illness can be divided into three stages: in | 
the first week, there are the usual signs of an ~ 
infectious disease—fever, headache, and general 
malaise, In the second: week, the fever is at its 
height, there: is diarrheea, ‘and a rose-coloured 
rash on the chest and abdomen. The third week 
is the week of improvement if the patient is going 
to recover; if his condition is more serious, 
complications. may set in, such as peritonitis, 
pneumonia, perforation of the intestine, and so 
on. ‘Typhoid fever is very infectious, and pre-— 
cautions must be taken against its spread, The 
vaccine known as 'T.A.B. protects against the 
disease. ‘Treatment requires ‘specialised: medica] 
attention; there is, so far, no specific treatment. 

hus: A feyer caused by a germ which, being 
carried by lice, is ‘spread by their bite. It is 
uncommon in Britain, but common in: Eastern 
Durope. Since dirt, and the presence of lice, 
favour its occurrence, it is frequent after wars or 
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whenever large numbers of hy » ill-clothed, 

refugees are crowded together. It was once 

the old name of “ Jail 
extreme 


is no need for treatment unless the veins 
disability. sas 

Variola. (See Smallpox.) 

Vertebra. (See Backbone.) 

Vv ©. Dizziness. This may be caused by 
many different conditions. Ear disease, gastritis, 
heart , anemis, or merely wax in the eare, 
or neurosis may be causes. It is therefore 
necessary to see a doctor in order to discover the 


cause. 

Viruses. Viruses are organisms which cause 
certain diseases, and, ike bacteria, are too 
small to be seen with an ordinary microscope. 
hey can, however, be photographed by an elec- 

m microscope, which uses a magnetic field 


directed against this. 

Uleer. Ulcers may be due to many causes: 
continual irritation, injury, bad blood supply, 
varicose veins, and various germs, including those 
of tuberculosis and syphilis. ‘Treatment, of 
«ourse, depends on the cause, and any ulcer 
which is long in healing should be referred to a 
doctor, ‘The following are general observations : 
ulcers often fail to heal because of poor blood 
supply—in the leg, where the circulation may be 
poor, an ulcer may not heal unless the limb is 
kept at rest and raised on a stool. Patent oint- 
ments should never be used on ulcers—at the 
best, they contain mild drags which any doctor 
¢an supply much cheaper; at the worst, they 
may be very dangerous. In any case, no moist 
su should ever be treated with a greasy 
substance (except, trhaps, penicillin cream). 
Strong antiseptics should never be used, and 
boric fomentations should be realised to be out 
of date a long time ago. A large number of the 
ulcers which refuse to heal have, in fact, been 
poisoned by the patient's use of strong antiseptics 
and wet soaks. It is always best to go to a doctor 
because the best treatments, such as penicillin and 
other drugs, can only be supplied by him. 

Ultra-Violet Rays. The rays of the sun which 
produce sunburn; in practice they are produced 
by 2 special lamp. Fifteen or more years ago, 
many books were written on the subject of 
*“ heliotherapy,” or the application of ultra-violet 
light in healing diseases. Ninety per cent. of 
this is now realised to be nonsense. Such treat- 
ment is useful in treating a few skin diseases; it 
{nereases the amount of vitamin D in the blood: 
but has no general tonic effect (except a purely 
psychological one due to suggestion). It is, on 
the whole, dangerous for the layman to indulge in 
sun-baths from a lamp at home—certainly there 
is no evidence that it does any good, 

Uremia. The last stage of kidney disease, when 
the kidneys fail to excrete all the waste products 
of the blood. - Minor degrees may occur when the 
urine, in spite of the kidneys being normal, cannot 
escape, owing to blocking of the channel on the 
way out. This happens in prostatitis. Symp- 
toms of serious degrees of uremia are—fits, high 
blood-pressure, defective vision, vomiting, and 
headaches. 

Ureter. The tube leading from the kidneys to 
the bladder. : 

Urethra. The tube which carries the urine from 
the bladder to the outside. 

Urethritis. Inflammation of the urethra, which 
may be caused by various germs, the only serious 
one of which is the germ of gonorrhea (which 
gee). The symptoms are burning pain on passing 
— and frequent desire to do so. 


diseases as measles, mumps, typhus, poliomyelitis, 
smallpox, and chicken-pox; they also cause 
various plant and animal diseases, such as tobacco 
mosaic disease and foot-and-mouth disease. 
Unlike bacteria which can live even in dead matter, 
viruses can liye only within the living cell, An 
interesting fact about viruses is that they repre- 
sent a half-way point between inorganic matter 
and living things. For example, it is possible 
to get viruses in crystalline form. Another 
peculfarity is that, so far, no specific treatment 
has been found for most virus diseases; the drugs 
which destroy bacteria have little effect on them. 
Smallpox, however, can be prevented by vaccina- 
tion, and typhus by control of the lice which carry 
the virus. 

Vitamin. Substances found in various foods 
which are necessary for health. Vitamins A and 
D are found in fats and are necessary for the 
health of skin and bones and teeth. Vitamins B 
and C prevent the development of neuritis and 
scurvy. Vitamin E. prevents infertility. (See 
Pellagra, Rickets, Scurvy, Beri-beri.) A diet 
containing plenty of milk, butter (or margarine), 
and fresh vegetables or fruit, should be adequate 
as a supply of vitamins, F 

Volvulus. A twisting of the bowel causing 
obstruction. 

Wart. Warts are caused by a virus or very 
small germ. Many treatments are successful-— 
but usually caustic is applied, In severe cases, 
X-rays may be necessary. 

White Leg. Swelling of the lem produced by 
thrombosis (which see) of the veins, ‘Usually, it 
is a complication of child-birth or typhoid fever. 

Whitlow. Septic finger. (See Paronychia.) 

Whooping Cough. Pertussis, An infectious 
fever. There are three stages: the first, lasting 
about a week, is similar to an ordinary cold; in 
the second, the typical cough begins, and may 
last for a month or more. The third stage ig. that 
of gradual recovery. Treatment isa matter for 
the doctor, 

Worms. There are many types of worm which 
may infest the human intestines and sometimes 
elsewhere in the body. In tropical countries there 
are worms Which affect the bladder, and elsewhere 
worms which enter the muscles and even the brain, 
producing convulsions. In this country, how- 
ever, only three types of worm are likely to be 
found—roundworms (about the size and appear- 
ance of an ordinary earthworm), threadworms 
(which resemble small pieces of cotton and are 
about half an inch long), and tapeworms (which 
may be many feet long but usually appear only 
in the form of broken-off portions resembling 
ordinary tape inthe motions), Only threadworms 
are common, ' 

The eggs of the threadworm are swallowed in 
salads and uncooked or unwashed food, but rarely 
affect children whose digestion is normal. Irrita- 
tion is caused around the anus, and by scratch:ng 
the child may infect its fingers which in turn 
infect the food once more. The disease therefore 
may become chronic. Worms should always be 
treated by the doctor, who wili use drugs which get 
rid of the worms. Drugs vary with the type of 
worm it is desired to remove, but the main ones are 
santon:n, male fern, gentian violet, and diphenan. 

Wryheck. (See Torticollis.) 

Yellow Fever. An infectious fever found in 
tropical Africa and other tropical lands, The 
symptoms are jaundice, weakness, black yomit, 
and fever. It is spread by germs carried in a 
mosquito whose bite causes infection. Yellow 
fever ig;very deadly, but. is Jess 20 with modern, 
treatment. | res t firey 


Tticaria. A skin disease in which small 
blisters occur as @ result of hyper-sensitivity to 
some substance (see Allergy). Urticaria is also 
imown as hives or nettle-rach. Treatment 
depends on finding the food or other substance 
which causes the disease, and avoiding it. ~ A 
new drug (Benadryl) has been successful in many 
cases, During an attack of urticaria, the doctor 
mary give an injection of adrenaline, 

Uterus. The womb. 

Varicella. (See Chicken-pox.): 

Varicocele. Varicose veins in the scrotum— 
the bag beneath the penis containing the testicles. 
when these veins become enlarged, there may be 
pain and there isa swelling which feels like a bag 
of worms. The condition is not serious, but may 
be inconvenient. The treatment is surgical—a 
slight operation. ; 

Varicose Veins, This usually applies to vari- 
cose veins in the legs, although piles and varicocele 
are also varicose veins. A firm elastic bandage 
may help to control the veins, but the only cure 
js surgical. Wither the. veins are injected with 
‘a substance which causes clotting or they are tied 
high up in the thigh in a minor operation. - There 
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tans bulef summary of First) Aid is intended for the person with no medical knowledge or experience 


who is suddenly faced with an emergency, It is, of course, not intended for members of the St. John’s 


Ambulance Association and other associations who not only haye been trained in the use of First Aid 
_ training must be based on such knowledge, and without it only the merest general principles can be 


given. ‘Nevertheless, situations may arise in which untrained people have to deal with emergencies, — 


and an acquaintance with such general principles may become a matter of life and death. It is with 
such an end in view that the following notes have been written. : : : 
. When the layman is faced with such an emergency, he should remember that there is as great a 
_ danger in doing too much as too little.’ For example, if a leg is fractured, an unskilled attempt to 
straighten it may easily cause the bone to break through the skin, thus transforming a simple fracture 
into a compound one, which is infinitely more serious for the patient. Another reason for caution 
(which in this case may apply even to the trained First Aider) is that modern medical treatment often 
_ uses methods not available to the most highly trained expert in First Aid, and may be hindered if 
. other methods, at one time quite good in themselves, have been used previous to admission of the 
patient to hospital. For instance, the use.of tannic acid for burns was a great advance in treatment, 
and is still valuable if no other methods are likely to be available, but it will seriously interfere with the 
most, modern treatment used in the best hospitals, Similarly, the use of antiseptics on wounds, while 
good in itself, may prevent the effective use of penicillin when the patient been admitted to 
hospital, . The most important First Aid principle for the inexperienced is to make arrangements ag 
quickly as possible for more skilled treatment or «2mission to hospital. On no account should more 
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put also have considerable knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the body, All genuine — 
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degree. likely to endanger the patient’s life. * 

___, For these reasons, no detailed information is given here as to the various types of bandages, splints, 
etc., since their use can be learned only by practical work and experience which cannot be taught by 
any book. . Unskilled use is often worse than no treatment. For practical purposes, a bandage is 

something to cover and protect an injury. Provided it does this effectively, its appearance is 2 

telatively unimportant matter; it must be so applied as to stay on, but not so tight as to interfere 

_ With the ciroulation. Similarly, a splint. should maintain the broken bones in a safe porn prevent 
_ ovement which might cause pain or damage, and not be so tight as to harm the limb or its blood 


supply, 
The following general principles are important. :— 


_ 1. Unless the injury is trivial, move the patient as little as possible. The patient may have to be 
removed from the cause of his injury (fire, electric cable, gas, smoke, etc.) or better still have the cause 

_ removed from him, but otherwise he should not be moved even from the middle of a busy street, 
bone sat As are initiative assume that the patient is dead or beyond help ; always give him ths 
bonefit of the doubt. a 

_ 8. Heomorrhage, if severe, must be treated first, and shock second. 

_ ___ 4, Shook is treated by wrapping the patient up, keeping him warm with hot-water bottles (not so hot 
as to burn), reassuring him as far as possible, and giving hot drinks (tea with plenty of sugar) if he is 
able to swallow. Never try to force drinks into an unconscious or semi-conscious patient. Unless 
acts usu exception to the sbgve rae wish breathing ha stopped — 

6. The only exception to the above rule is when has sto: in which case artificial ira- 
tion (see in ‘* Medical Dictionary ”) must be applied as described. : 

-__&. Once the above measures have been carried out, proceed, with as little fuss as Possible, to see what 
else can be done. * Finally, in case of legal complications, see that no evidence is destroyed. : 

7. To summarise : send Someone for the nearest doctor ; ‘treat shock first, unless bleeding is severe 
or breathing has stopped; don’t move the patient unless absolutely necessary ; don’t try to do too much. 
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BLEEDING. ; appearance of coffee grounds. {c) In bleeding 
The only bleeding we can deal with directly in | from the kidney and bladder blood is passed in 
First Aid is that near or on the surface. Interna) | the urine. In all these cases treatment should be 
bleeding can be dealt with only by treating for | 83 for shock, but no liquid should be given by 
shock. Slight bleeding is harmless and’ even | mouth, 
helpful, as it tends to clean the wound. For| Bleeding from the Mouth. (a) Wash the mouth 
severe hemorrhage, have the patient lying down, | Out with cold water. (b) Place a thick pad of 
treat as for shook (i.¢., keep warm, wrap up, and | cotton-wool over the tooth socket and get the 
_ sive hot, sweet tea to drink), raise the bleeding | Patient to bite on it. ‘ 
part unless the limb is fractured, and stop the | _ Bleeding the Nose. (a) The patient 


m 
hemorrhage either: (a) by direct pressure with | Should sit with the head thrown back and breathe - 


a clean pad over the wound or (b) by the use of a | through the mouth. () Place a cold pad at the 
tourniquet, twisted around ihe pee above the | back of the neck and over the base of the nose. 
und ‘and on the side 0: (3) ury nearest to 7 
the pear 38 bs most Sk not te eave the | FRACTURES, 
Ourniquet so tight as arm the —it should There are two main t of 
be twisted just sufficiently to-stop the bleeding. | and compound. In the fret pnt nt 
The easiest method is to tie a handkerchief | the fracture is not broken, in the second it is, 
loosely round the limb above the injury, place a Compound fractures are much more dangerous 
peneil under it, and twist slowly until the bleeding | as they are liable to become infected, : mes 
stops, Every ten minutes or so, the tourniquet Without special training, the only way 8 
should be slowly loosened to see whether the | fracture can be diagnosed is by ‘seeing obvious 
bleeding has slowed down. It is also important deformity of the limb, or by feeling the deformity 
to tell those who také charge of the patient through the skin. Unnatural movement (e.g. 
that the tourniquet is in position, otherwise it | in the middle of a limb) or grating may be noted. 
may be forgotten and the stopping of the blood | Butino unskilled person should handle a limb with 
‘ ed may lead to gangrene'and the loss of the | a view to discovering whether it is fractured or 


not; it is safest to treat all doubtful cases as_ 


Other Forms of Bleeding. Internal bleeding is | fractures, \ 


shown by the following ‘symptoms : (a) pale The only purpose of First Aid treatment ofia: 


cold and clammy skin: (6) weakness and a broken limb is to ensure that it does not become 


feeling of faintness; (c) weak, rapid pulse ; | worse by movement of the broken bones. |The 


(d) rapid, sighing breathing, frequently with | idea of splinting the limb is to avoid this move- 


+ (e) unconsciousness. ment and thus prevent further damage and pain — 


ya 
Signs Due to Bleeding in Special Areas. (a) | to the patient. t ; 
Pitta from the lungs results in bright-red| 1. The patient must not be moved until splints. 


» 


being coughed up. (b)‘Tn’ bleeding | have been applied. if sévere bleeding is*present 


fromthe stomach the voit usually Has the ' it must, as'stated above, be treated first. 


than the bare necessities be carried out, unless it is certain that skilled treatment will be delayed toa — 
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2. In order to splint the limb proceed as 
follows :— 


Cover up all injuries and abrasions, as described 
below, dressings » Then, 
using great care, place the limb in a8 natural a 
position as possible. The splint should be long 
enough to prevent movement in the jointa both 
below the fracture; it may be im- 

cks, brush-handiles, 


not be too tight. If 

function of a splint is to prevent the broken bones 
Seen ee eae een hy Pe 
are properly. 
Other Trractaxes. Fractures may occur else- 
where than in the limbs, notably in the skull, the 

spine. the jaw, and the collar-bone. 
1. Frac fractures, of the skull 
Especial care 


which should be when there is bleeding 
into the eye, or blood or clear fluid running from 
nose or ear. Immediate removal to hospital is 


necessary in these cases. 

2. In fractures, or suspected fractures, of the 
spine keep the patient lying flat, treat for shock, 
and bind the legs together at the ankles, knees, 
and thighs. Immediate help must be sent for. 

3. Im fractures of the collar-bone, place a pad 
under the armpit and place the arm in an ordinary 


4. In suspected fractures of the ribs, take a 
atrong towel. fold it to about a foot wide, bind 
tightly round the chest, and pin In position, 


SCALDS AND BURNS. 

Burns may be caused by fire, heated metal, 
electric current, strong acids, or caustics. Scalds 
are caused by hot liquids, steam, and other forms 
of moist heat. All degrees of severity may be 
found from reddening of the skin and blistering 
to deep burning of the muscles. The greatest 
dangers are from infection and shock. Shock is 
by far the most important cause of death from 


1. Treatment when a doctor or hospital will 
goon be available. Treat for shock (i.c., keep 
warm with blankets\ and hot-water bottles, and 
give hot, sweetened tea,to drink) and cover the 
burnt parts with dry cotton-wool. Bandage 
lightly (not firmly). 

2. When expert treatment is likely to be 
Gelayed. 


(a) Remove clothing, except where it sticks 
to the skin, when it should be cut around care- 
fully with a pair of scissors. On no account 
attempt to pull the clothing from the skin if it 
sticks. Do not burst any blisters. 

(6) While dressings are being prepared place 
the injured part-in water at body temperature 
(e., in & bath), adding a dessert-spoonful of 


* bicarbonate of soda to the pint. 


(c) Prepare strips of linen, lint, or gauze 
soaked in a solution of -soda of the 
above strength, keeping them moist until the 
doctor atrives. 

(d) Warm, strong tea may be used instead 
to soak the bandages in. 


Acid and Alkali Burns. Before treating as 
above bathe with sodium bicarbonate in the case 
of acid burns, and vinegar or lemon juice in the 
ease of alkaline burns. 


UNCONSCIOUSNESS, TREATMENT OF. 

The Jeyman need not trouble about the various 
causes of unecnsciousnéess, but should apply the 
following general principles :-— 


(a) If breathing has stopped, use artificial 


respiration. ; 

(b) Otherwise the.patient should be kept 
lying flat. on his back. If the face is flushed 
the head, and shoulders should be raised; if 
pale the head and shoulders should be keptJow 
and feet raised. 

« 4c) Loosen ail, tight clothing and open the 

”s7indows to allow fresh air into the room. 


- 


FIRST AID 


(ad) Never give anything to drink until the 
patient is conscious. 

{e) If there are convulsions keep the patient 
from hurting himself without restraining him 
more than necessary.. Wrap a pencil in a 
handkerchief and put between the teeth at the 
back to prevent the tongue being bitten. 

(f) It may help, especially if unconsciousness 
is due to a blow on the head, to use cold com- 
presses on the brow. 


WOUNDS, TREATMENT OF. 


1. If the blood from the wound has already 
begun to clot and bleeding has practically stopped, 
the wound is best left alone and simply covered 
with a clean piece of boracic lint. 

2. Since an important part of treatment is to 
take care that no further germs, get into the 
wound, eare should be taken that everything 
touching the spurface is absolutely clean. ‘Thus 
the surface of the lint about to be applied to the 
wound should not be touched. If no absolutely 
clean dressing is available and skilled treatment 
is unobtainable for several hours, it is best to 
bathe gently with a solution of mild antiseptic, 
preferably Dettol or Milton (one teaspoonful to a 
cupful of warm water). wie 

3. All bathing should be from the wound out- 
wards so as not to carry further dirt from sur- 
rounding areas into the wound. Any pieces of 
dirt or grit deeply embedded into the wound should 
be left alone. f 

4. If hospital treatment is necessary and will 
soon be available it is much better not to use 
antiseptics at all but to pour.over the wound 
water which has been boiled and allowed to cool. 
Yo agie of salt to each pint of water may be 

ed. 


5. No strong antiseptics should ever be used, 
and it is particularly important to avoid those 
containing alcohol, such as tincture of iodine, 
since this causes unnecessary shock and pain. 
Patent medicines, ointments of any sort, and 
sticking-plaster should be avoided, In fact, 
greasy or olly dressings should never be put on 
moist surfaces. 

6. After the pad has been placed in position 
bandage the wound gently, 


FIRST AID FOR CHILDREN 


‘The minor emergencies described here are such 
aa are more likely to happen to children than to 
adults: it need hardly be said, however, that what 
is said is equally applicable to adults who find 
themselves in the situations described, 


BEE OR WASP STINGS. 

When the sting is left. behind, it should never 
be pulled out, but stroked out with the blade of a 
pocket knife. The area should then be dabbed 
with weak ammonia or baking-soda. 


CHOKING. 

In the first place, it is most important to be as 
calm as possible and keep the child from being 
excited unduly. The reason for this is that 
emotional tension tends to keep the throat in a 
state of spasm, and bones that otherwise would 
be swallowed quite easily may remain stuck. 
Fish-bones may be softened by drinking diluted 
lemon juice or white of egg. If the bone is not 
too big, several glasses of water or other liquid 
should be drunk. If, however, the child is 
choking, it will be necessary to call a doctor, 
expiant the circumstances so that he may come 
pre ; 


SAND, DUST, OR GRIT IN THE EYES. 

It is usually recommended to attempt to re- 
move the piece of grit, if it is visible, with the 
corner of a clean handkerchief, but this should 
not be persevered with (a) in a very young or 


| very upset child, or (6) if the grit does not come 


away immediately. The safest thing to do is to 
put a drop of warmed castor oil or liquid paraffin 
in the eye and leave it alone, If this is done, the 
grit will either come out of itself, in which case 
nothing further need be done; or at least the 
eye will be kept relatively comfortable and without. 
more damage until skilled help is obtained. 
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‘Pam interest of the State in the health of the people is not a new thing. As long : 
By ae ictie the principle that those who fought in the service of the State and were sick or wounded 


_ 1664. There was, however, no extension of this state care to ci 
It was not until the appalling living 


medical officers of health were appointed just over one hi 


_ sanitation and water supplies were the main concern of 


passed in 1946. The new Service 


_ A similar Act was passed for Scotland, 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA — 
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ago as 1642 Parlia- 
-Imust be cared for by the State. This principle was applied in the wars _ ee Dale of 1653 and 
conditions resulting from the Industrial Reyolution threatened 
er definite action was taken. The first 
Which were then prevalent. For the 
deal with the fearful epidemics, such as cholera and smaill-pox, W! were prevalent. For the 
: i teen’ ention of infectious disease and the improvement of 
remainder of the nine th century the prev sat aad’ ths Weal Mate ae 
much progress was made in the prevention of disease. The diagnosis and treatment of illness remained 
2 personal matter between the patient and the doctor. 


‘to spread disease throughout the country that any fur 


those who could not afford to pay, but there was no general organisation: of medical care. Many 
_beople subscribed to clubs and societies to provide medical treatment when they were ill, and it was 


- not until the beginning of the present century that the State began to take an active interest in the 


medical care of the individual. The health of school children was protected by the formation of the. 


_ school medical service in 1907, and about this time measures to protect the health of expectant mothers 


and young children were introduced. The National Health Insurance Act of 1911 provided for the 
first time a service whereby the bread-winner of a family when he was ill could receive treatment by 
his “ Panel” doctor and obtain certain other benefits. ‘These benefits were limited, and the National 
‘Health Insurance service did not cover the dependants of the insured persons, nor did they make 
provision for hospital care. : , 


_ From the time of the Great War of 1914-1918 up to and during the last war remarkable advances — 
were made in medical and surgical skill, and these ‘advances are continually being added to. New | 


aids to diagnosis and new forms of treatment, for example the sulphonamides and penicillin, were 
‘discovered, and the great advances in medical care and in surgery were aided by blood transfusion, 
improved X-ray diagnosis, physiotherapy, and many other new services. The extent of treatment 
now ayailable is wide. It is also very costly. Indeed, many hospitals found it difficult to carry on 
before the war, and many patients were unable to afford the expensive investigations and treatment 
which modern science has made available. For these reasons alone some form of national health 
service was inevitable, but there were other equally important reasons. For a long time doctors and 
others who have studied the subject of medical care have felt that a national medical service was 
essential in order to make the best use of hospitals in each area and to bring the full range of modern 
medicine within the reach of everyone. 4 
- were introduced such as the National Insurance Act and the National Assistance Act. These measures. 
and all the other welfare measures introduced at that time depended on a national health service for 
their medical requirements. It was to meet all these needs that 
came into operation’on July 5th, 1948, 


of their areas.. For day-to-day administration 
they are divided into small groups under the care 
of local Hospital Management Committees. 
This arrangement also ensures. that the best use 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE ACT. 


This Act. was intended to provide a compre- 
hensive health service in England and wee 
the 
Health Services to be provided fell under three 
principal headings :— 


(1) Hospital and Specialist Services, 

(2) General medical services outside the 
hospital. : 

(3) Local Health Authority Services supple- 
ape to the hospital and general medical 
services. 


the limited building and staff resources available 
are not wasted by competition between adjoining 
hospitals. At the same time it is the duty of the 
Regional Hospital Boards to arrange for the 
medical staffing of the hospitals and to see thas 
special facilities are available for the treatment of 
patients requiring chest surgery, plastic surgery, 
brain surgery, and other special forms of treat- 
ment. Obviously this huge. task cannot be 


HOSPITAL AND SPECIALIST SERVICES, 
The Hospital and Specialist Services: make 


provision for every kind of hospital care, including 
seneral hospitals, maternity hospitals, infectious 


over many years, 


GENERAL MEDICAL SERVICES OUTSIDE 
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long time, and 


It is true that the State made provision for — 
destitute patients under the Poor Law and that the voluntary hospitals provided free treatment to — 


the National Health Service Act was 


is made of the hospital beds in each area and that — 


carried cut immediately and will need to be spread | 


THE — 


disease and special hospitals, such as the mental 
hospitals and mental-deficieney institutions and 
sanatoria for tuberculosis, They also provide 
for convalescent treatment and rehabilitation. 
These hospitals are staffed by consultants and 
‘specialists who will, at the request of the general 
practitioner, pay domiciliary visits to the patient's 
home if the latter is too ill to be moved. 

_, Lhe Blood Transfusion Service forms & part of 
‘the Hospital and Specialist Services, 

On July 5th, 1948, the Minister of Health be- 
‘came responsible to Parliament for the efficient 
administration of these services. 'Co secure this 
he set up fourteen Regional Hospital Boards, 
four for London and the Home Counties, and ten 
for the remainder of Wngland and Wales, The 
great teaching hospitals in England and Wales 
hove their own governing bodies responsible 
‘direct to the Minister. In Scotland the arrange 
ment is that all hospitals are included in the 
Regional Hospital Board areas. The Regional 
Hospital Boards are responsibie for planning and 
administering the Hospital and Specialist Services 


* The National Health Service Act, 1951, im 
“under ewisling legislation will operate wntil 


+ 


pharmacists, - rei 


posed certain charges on dentures and 
‘April, 1954. abe kb 


HOSPITAL. ; 


(a) Medical. Under the new Service every 
person in the country is entitied to advice. and 
treatment from a doctor, This care includes the 
prescription of medicine and appliances and 
arrangements for specialist advice and hospital 
treatment where necessary. 

(d) Dental. Every person is entitled to free 
dental treatment, including emergency treatment 
ag ‘well as the provision of dentures and the 
preservation of existing teeth.* : 

(ce) Care of the Byes. 
for free sight testing and supply of spectacles, 
either at hospital or by means of thesupplementary 
eye service whereby patients may get their eyes 
tested by general practitioners with special know- 
ledge of the diseases of the eye, or sight-testing 
opticians. © Opticians 
spectacles.* 

(d) Pharmaceutical Services. ‘The | 
tions given by the doctors under the 
Health Service: are dispensed by che 


rescrip- 


. oh 
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Towards the end of the last war a number of social measures :) 


The Service provides — 


“undertake the supply of — 


ational — 
mists, and 


‘spectacles, which 
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LOCAL HEALTH AUTHORITY SERVICES, 


practitioners. 
wifery service in the home, and 


& number of other things. 
describe these services one by one. 
li) Midwifery. The County Council or County 
fH Council arranges for trained midwives 
to care for the expectant mother in her own home 
either by employing the midwives or by arrange- 
ment with the dis 
voluntary organisations 


practitioners skilled in mi 
in each area, and they may In turn call 
obstetric specialist of the hospital service. Thus 
these home services are linked with the maternity 
departments of the hospitals. Many woman 
nowadays prefer to have their babies in hospital 
because the home conditions are not suitable or 
because of other young children in the house. In 
such a case the expectant mother may make 
arrangements direct with the hospital and may 
in the hospital 


by this means can any minor defects resulting 
from the confinement be found and corrected 
before they give rise to permanent disability. 
This post-natal examination can be carried out 
by the general practitioner, obstetrician, or at 
the clinic or hospital outpatient department. 
Tt is one of the essential features of a compre- 
hensive midwifery service. 

(ii) Child Welfare. For the first year of life, the 
health of the mother and the infant are so closely 
bound up that they may be considered as one 
person. There are, however, a number of condi- 
tions affecting the child which may _ require 
specialist knowledge, and indeed disorders and 
diseases of childhood have for a number of years 
been a separate branch of medicine under the 
title of Paediatrics. ‘The physicians specialising 
fn diseases of children are therefore known as 
Paediatricians, and it is one of the duties of the 
hospital service to provide a paediatric service 
with children’s beds, outpatient and clinic 
facilities, and trained staff. It is, bowever, 
necessary to go farther than this. The study of 
diseases of children has shown that many of 
these can be prevented or diagnosed at an early 
stage. It was to detect slight departures from 
the normal that the maternity and child welfare 
clinics were first set up, and the work they have 
done has been invaluable. It is clearly most 
important to see that the young child is examined 
a, by the family doctor or at the Welfare 

inic. 

(iii) Vaecination 
advisable to consider at this stage another pro- 
vision of the National Health Service, which 


who wishes to be 
can be done either by the patient’s own doctor 
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or at the Local Authority clinics, Although 
compulsory vaccination is abolished, it is never- 
theless still advisable that every person should 
be vaccinated in infancy. Small-pox is now rare 
in this country, but when it does occur it is just 
aS serious as ever it was and can quickly prove 
fatal: Only by vaccination can its epidemic 
spread be prevented. 

(iv) Diphtheria immunisation has produced 
the most remarkable results in reducing the 
number of deaths from diphtheria in the British 
Isles. Local Health Authorities now arrange for 
free immunisation against diphtheria to be avail- 
able to everyone either by the patient’s own 
docter or through the Local Health Authorities 
clinics. It is, of course, essential that every 
infant should be immunised against diphtheria. 
The child may also be immunised against: whoop- 
ing cough, where the family doctor or the doctor 
at the Welfare Clinic considers this to be advisable. 

(vy) Home Nursing. The responsible duty has 
been laid on the Local Health Authorities for 
ensuring that nurses are provided for people who 
require nursing in their own homes. The Local 
Health Authority does this either directly or by 
entering into arrangements with district nursing 
associations, District nurses in some areas act 
also as the district midwives and health visitors- 
The need for an efficient home nursing service 
becomes obvious when it is remembered how many 
people have to be cared for in their own homes, 
and in particular those suffering from chronic 
diseases and the aged and infirm. There is, 
however, another reason. An efiicient home 
nursing service means that patients who go to 
hospital for relatively minor conditions can be 
nursed at home and other patients can be 'dis- 
charged from hospital earlier tobe nursed at 
home. By this means valuable hospital beds 
can be saved for serious cases. ‘The home nursing 
service is organised so that the district nurse is in 
the closest possible touch with the general 
practitioners whose cases it is her responsibility to 
nurse, Normally, it is for the doctor in charge of 
the patient to arrange for the services of the 
district nurse, but in an emergency she can be 
called in direct. 

(vi) Home Help. If sick or aged persons are 
to be cared for at home the provision of home help 
is often necessary, and it is also important that a 
mother who has her baby at home should not be 
burdened by domestic care. Local Health 
Authorities now have the power to provide 
domestic help for these mothers and for any 
household where there is a sick person, a mentally 
defective, or an aged person, or where there are 
young children. Clearly this is a most im ortant 
service. It is useless to provide home midwifery 
and home nursing services without someone to do 
the general work. At the present time there is a 
serious shortage of woman-power, but this home: 
help service offers a uew field of work for the 
middle-aged and elderly woman. ‘The Local 
Health Authority may make a charge for the: 
services of home helpers. 

(vii) Health Visitors. WLocal Health Authorities: 
have for a long time employed specially trained 
nurses to act as health visitors to give advice at 
home or at clinics to expectant mothers and 
mothers with young children. These health 
visitors have proved’ so successful that under the: 
National Health Service their duties are extended 
to the giving of advice on the welfare of the family. 
They also advise, in conjunction with the family 
doctor, on the prevention of the spread of illness 
within the home. This advice is particularly 
necessary in such diseases as tuberculosis. 

(viii) Ambulanee Service. A most important 
duty laid on the Local Health Authority is the 
provision of the ambulance service, Iivery 
Toca] Health Authority must arrange for ambu-: 
lances and when necessary sitting cars to convey 
sick or injured persons or expectant mothers or’ 
nursing mothers or other types of patients to and 
from hospital as required. The ambulances are 
also available to take cases of infectious diseases . 
to and from hospital, but special precautions are 
taken to prevent the spread of such diseases. 

(ix) Care and After-care ot the Sick. It is not 
enough to make provision for efficient hospital 
treatment unless some arrangements are made 
whereby patients can also receive proper care 
and attention in their own homes. The National: 


Health ‘Service Act gives the Local Health 
Authority power to make arrangements: for the 
prevention of illness and the care and after-care 

_ Of persons suffering from illness, including mental 

y illness, and the care of the mentally defective. 

_ This care and after-care of the sick may include 
SY such things as the provision of special foods, 
blankets, and extra comforts required by the sick 
‘person, Equipment for home nursing may be 

provided’ so that district nurses and midwives 

can obtain such items as water-beds, bed-rests, 

bed-blocks, crutches, and wheel-chairs for their 
patients: . Local. Health Authorities can make 
grants to voluntary organisations for doing work 
of this kind, but they cannot make any cash 
payments to the’ patient, as this is provided for 
under other Acts of Parliament, such as the 

National Assistance Act. : 

. (x) Tuberculosis. The extent of care and 
after-care provided will be governed very largely 
by the needs of a particular area and the resources 
of the local authority concerned, but the Minister 
of Health has given specific directions that every 
Local Health Authority must make arrangements 
for the prevention of tuberculosis and the care 
and after-care of persons suffering from this 

case. By this’ means any. person suffering 
from tuberculosis may be helped before entering 
and after discharge from the sanatorium or 
hospital, and the health of his family is also safe- 
guarded. Local Health Authorities must not 
make mg charge for the care of the tuberculous 

patient. r 

(xi) Health Oentres. Under. the National 

Health Service Act provision is made for the 

building and equipment of Health Centres. These 
are intended to be places where general medical 
practitioners and dental ms may see their 

. Patients and specialists from the hospital may 

attend if necessary. There may also be other 
clinic facilities, It will take a long time before 
the ideal type of health centre has been devised, 
and the restriction on building may also hinder 
the general development of health centres. 
_ (xii) Mental Health Services. Mental hospitals 
and mental-deficiency colonies now form part of 
_ the hospital and specialist services. The care and 
supervision of mental patients and mentally 
defective people in their own homes is carried out 
by officers of the Local Health Authority. These 
officers have special experience in dealing with 
this type of patient, and the hospital specialists 
are also available to help. 


cost. 


. The cost of the National Health Service is met 
from three sources. The major contribution 
comes from the taxes, a small part comes from 
insurance contributions under the National 
Insurance Act,.and part of the local authority 
cost is borne by. the rate-payer. The gross coat 
of the National Health Service in England, 
Scotland, and Wales during the year ended March 
Bist, 1950, was £436,035,143. This is more than 

- double the amount estimated when the Service 
was first planned. The increase is due in part 
to the increased wages and salaries now paid to 
those working in hospital and also to the very 
great use made of the Service, 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERVICES. 


The detailed arrangements inevitably vary 
‘from district to district. It is therefore necessary 
to enquire locally for the precise arrangements, 
but the following general guide may help :— 


1, Hospital and Specialist Services. Through 
your family doctor. 
In case of accident or grave emergency you may 
0 direct, to the hospital if a doctor is not available, 
2, Medical Advice and, Treatment. If you have 
not already done so, or when you move to a new 
area, you should choose your family doctor 
~ immediately, The simplest way is to ask him to 
accept you, and if he agrees to.do this, give him 
the official application form when you have filled 
itin. A separate form must be filled in for each 
member of your family. If you do not Imow a 
doctor you will find a list of those practising in 
your area at the Post Office. 1 
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In emergency you. can apply. to.any_ doctor — 
practising in the area who has joined the Service. 


You can change your doctor if you wish. 

The names of doctors specialising in Midwifery 
ae kept on a special list. Your own doctor will 
vise you on this, » 1 mtuk oe iz 

3. Medicines and Appliances. Take your 
doctor's prescription to any chemist. In country 
districts your doctor will advise you where to go. 
He may dispense the medicines himself, saa 

4. Dental Treatment. Expectant mothers get 
priority care,, Apart from this priority class you 
may choose any dentist who provides dental 
treatment in the Service. The procedure is 
simple. You call on him by appointment, and 
he will begin treatment immediately after you and 
he have signed the appropriate form. ; 

5. Eye Services. Your family doctor will 
recommend you to an eye specialist or ophthalmic 
optician. If your spectacles need repair you can 
go direct to the optician. re 

6. Supplementary Services. 

(1) Ambulances through your own doctor. 
In emergeney the arrangements will be as at 
present (for example, through the police or the 
hospital or by dialling 999 on the telephone). “iy 

(2) Home Nursing through the family doctoror — 
directly to the nurse in an emergency. yo) 

(8) Midwifery Service .through the family 
doctor or the district midwife or the local welfare 
clinic or health department. 

(4) Health Visiter through your family doctor 
or ws local welfare clinie or local health depart- 
ment. 20 ¢ 

(5) Home Helps through your doctor ot the 
district nurse or midwife or health visitor or the 
local health department. 

(6) Vaccination against small-por and Im- 
munisation against diphtheria through your own 
doctor or through the welfare centre or local 
health department, ; 

7..Care and After-care.of the Sick, including 
Equipment. Arrangements may. vary from 
one district to another.. Your own doctor and the 
district nurse will be able to advise you. ’ 

For care in cases of tuberculosis. ask at the 
aw or chest clinic or the local health depart- 
ment. , 

On the home care of mental patients or mental 
defectives consult your Own doctor in the first in- 
stance. In ‘case. of doubt enquire at the lecal 
health department. : 
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TSE FUTURE. 


The British National Health Service is one of 
the greatest experiments in health care ever 
undertaken, and is being watched critically by _ 
countries all over the world. For the first time 
in.our history every man, woman, and child in 
the country is entitled to medical care. when they 
are ill. It is, therefore, very important to see. 
that this new Service is not abused, If doctors 
are consulted for trivial conditions they cannot 
get on with their proper work. Hospital care ig: 
now very costly, and should be reserved for those 
who are going to benefit by their treatment. or 
who cannot be cared for at home. At present 
the energies of those employed in the National 
Health Service are devoted mainly to curing the 
sick, but it must not be forgotten that the main 
purpose. of this Service is to improve the health of 
the people. To be, and remain, healthy requires 
many things such as a healthy environment, good 
food, and healthy working and home conditions, 
Above all, it depends on the intelligence or com- y 
mon. sense.of the individual concerned. Many of 
the conditions treated to-day by the doctors in. 
their surgery or at hospital could haye been pre- 
vented altogether or cut short. . The. porad of. 
such a disease as tuberculosis, for examp le, is 

many people fear cancer 


preventable, Again, 

and will not-go to a doctor until it is too. late. 
The ideal for everyone is a happy, healthy, weill- - 
balanced life. The National Health Service is a 
step towards this, but it remains for the individual 

to ensure, that by common-sense application of _ 
the sianig Tules of health and the avoidance of _ 
excesses De makes the most of his life. State 
services can help a. man, but. they cannot live his. 
life for him, That remains his.res ponsibility. 
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he health ofa baby during its first year of life is s0 bound 5 WHEN ins Weal ‘cb the Sota tins 
the two must be considered together. Indeed the clcee relation which tno etre de ce 
before birth is, in normal circumstances, continued 2fter birth and uchout the whole of the first 


_ ‘year. It is therefore necessary to consider first the health of the mother before the birth of the child. 


THE EXPECTANT MOTHER. 


__ As soon as pregnancy is suspected the mother will seek the advice of her family doctor or at the 
‘Welfare Centre or the hospital. When the pregnancy is confirmed the question whether to have the 
baby at home or in hospital must be decided. Much will depend on the opinion of the doctor, who 


may consider confinement in hospital advisable on medical .. Other considerations 

into this decision, such as the suitability of home co: the sawn tie 
, the availability of domestic he! 

ments must be made for services of a mi 

confinement, of s maternity nurse. The sooner t 

such as the provision of home help 
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Two of the most important to in ad he oment 
‘wd things to prepare vance are the baby’s clothing ard equipment 
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In hot weather the baby need ‘onls 7 wear ‘vest 


: i the past thirty re | ahd. napkin, but t be t 
years, - | and napkin, care mus’ en to add 
— it was formerly the y<eoed to Pp bg te | clothes, including socks, as soon as it turns toler. ae 


In this, as in all other matters relating to the 
care of the baby, common sense plays a very 


as day. A common mistake is to put too many 
clothes on the body and not en on the legs. 
_ A baby loses heat quickly from the whole skin, 
in the and in cold weather the legs 


B 
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material are not recommended, as they may 
cover the child’s face if he falls asleep, and a 
young baby was stifled in this manner, not long 
ago. 

Binders are not necessary after the first ten 
days of the baby’s life. Once the stump of the 
umbilical cord bas separated and the scar at the © 
navel has healed the binder should be discarded. 

The equipment and furniture required is simple 
and will vary with the type of home and financial 
circumstances, but the underlying principles are 
the same for all homes.’ 'Che first essential is ; 
cleanliness. -'Fhis means not only provision for 
Cet net e baby, but also facilities for washing = 
the baby’s clothes and napkins and for the clean 
preparation of the baby’s food and clean surround- 
ings generally. Itis essential also that the mother 
should be able to see to her own cleanliness and — 

a aa the care of her clothes and 

mds. 

‘All these objects can be attained by the exer- < 
| cise of a little ingenuity in arrangement. For on 
example, given an adequate supply of hot water, 
much can be done with a large, well-scrubbed 
tray or table, clean basins and clean cloths.. 
A low chair on which the mother can sit to nurse 
and bath the baby is useful, and this can be im- 
provised by cutting down an ordinary wooden 
chair, It can be painted a bright colour, but — 
remember that it should be scrubbed at regular 
intervals—for example, once a month, 

Spy. Tee The cot for the young baby can, if necessary, ; 
At night the baby may wear, in addition to | be improvised from such things as a wicker 
_ yest, ae and soc! ae ee ta aie ree eyes the ried Mate re Pope even 

ie addition, in cold weather, of a matinee | improvise from orange boxes , however, 
Pingo ya pe ogee vf “\)-<“"} worth while to try to buy a large dropside ‘cot, 


rae zl ford 


of doors. 
‘Fests should be of soft, fine wool, silk or’ silk 
_ merino, with sleeves down to the wrists and long 


a ve wide enough to go over the baby’s head without 

~” force, ie ® 

_ ~ Napkins are of two kinds. The soft as 
napkin for the young baby and the baby wit! 
gore buttocks, and turkey toweling be pe aie 


je en 
’ ie feet, can be worn. In really cold weather'a 
long-sleeved double-breasted matinee coat of wool 
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to go under the mattress. 
‘fold over the baby in cold weather if the ends 
are lef 


- home conditions. 


- the help of a doctor in emergency. 


_ and additional comforts in the home. 
blankets and even convalescent treatment, after confinement. 
particularly valuable, as it includes such items as bed-pans, macintosh s 
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as this will last well into infancy. A point to be | | 
remembered about cots and also about play-pens 
ig that the bars should not be more than 23 in, 


apartso that the baby cannot get his head through. 
‘Also there should be no collapsible parts which 
can suddenly give way and trap the fingers. — = 

Bedding for the cot will include a large blanket 
This can be used to 


hanging down the sides of the cot when 
the bed is made. Next comes the under-blanket 
on top of the mattress. Over this comes the 
macintosh with the flannelette drawsheet over it. 
‘The baby is wrapped in a shawl or soft blanket 
and covered with a top blanket. An extra 


blanket may be used in cold weather or the ends 


large der the 
folded over the baby to give 


back. When discussing 
of food, the washing of the baby and the washing — 
of baby’s clothes, reference will be made to some 
other items of equipment required. — 4 
With qniet and orderly preparation for the ~ 
coming of the baby, pregnancy can be a very 
happy time. Indeed, that is what Nature 
intended it to be, and most women are never so 


well as during the months of pregnancy. ara 
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MEDICAL SERVICES. 


~ This no part of these notes to describe the arrangements for confinement, but it is obvious. that 


these will be made much more easy if everything possible has been done to ensure smooth} 


which the health services can give. 


to a doctor, 
the National Health Service on page 787. 


iy 
The expectant mother should therefore make sure that she is setting all the help 
eryo: if Bee ete Ae Eee tin mein ote alaeie oon a oe 
fen e. For example, the midwifery service not only means the service of a e , bu’ 
he = i ~ Under the National Health Service every woman will be entitled 
Some of these doctors will specialise in maternity work, and their advice, like the advice 
~ of the hospital specialists, will be free. These midwifery services are set out in detail in the notes on 


The local Health Authority—that is, the County Council and the County Borough Council—also ~ 


provide a free ambulance service. 


No one anticipates that the mother will have suddenly to go to 


hospital by ambulance, but she may have. to go for examination or some minor adjustment, and 
ambulance and “ sitting-case ” cars ere available for this. 


The Home Help Service of the Local Health Authority is a most important one. 


In districts where 


this service is in operation, a helper experienced in the running of a home can come and look after the 
home and family during the confinement and also if necessary during the first year of the baby’s life. _ 
Local Health Authorities may make a charge for the Home Help Service, 

If there are other young children in the family it may be necessary to make use of the day and ~ 


residential. nurseries where these are provided by the Local Health Authority. 


Old people in the — 


house may be able to go temporarily to an old people’s hostel or club. 
_ Local Health Authorities are also able, under the National Health Service Act, to provide equipment 


These additional comforts may take the form of bedding and 


of nursing equipment is 


The suppl. 
eeting, air-rings and bed’ 


cradles. Local Health Authorities can make a charge for lending this equipment. 


THE BABY. 


So far these notes have dealt primarily with the health of the mother, 
_ the baby from the moment he is 


born. 


Independent life begins for 


The stimulus of the external air makes him draw his first 


breath and immediately his own circulation replaces that of the mother on which he has been dependent — 


for the past’ nine months. 


But « new association begins, 


It. is the baby’s birth-right that he shoud 


be nursed and fed by his mother; and the intimate relations which exist between mother and baby 


render them, in effect, one person for nearly the whole of the first 


of life. The more the mother 


knows about babies in general, and her own baby in particular, the better, and it will be helpful to 


pre some facts about the normal baby before describing such matters 


reast feeding. 


Care of the Newly Born Baby. 


This is, of course, the province of the midwife 
or maternity nurse, who, in addition to cleaning 


as general management and 


The premature baby is one which is born before 
the end of the normal pregnancy, but often babies 
born three weeks before they are expected are 
normal in size and do not require special care. 


the eyes and freeing the mouth from mucus, will } The newly born baby weighing less than 5} Ib. 


bath the baby and wrap up carefully to prevent 
chilling. After weighing, the baby is put into 
his cot while the nurse looks after the mother, 

The Cord. Before birth the baby gets his 
nourishment from the mother through a cord 
which enters his body at the navel and at the 
other end is fixed to a large, sponge-like structure 
attached to the inner wall of the mother’s womb. 
The baby is therefore really a part of the mother 
and shares her blood supply. That is one reason 
why the expectant. mother should not over- 
indulge in tobacco or aleoho! ! : 

Directly after birth the midwife or doctor ties 
off the cord near the baby’s body and the stump 
falls off in about seven days. The scar at the 
navel heals about the tenth day. If strict cleanli- 
ness is not observed in handling the baby during 
that time the cord stump may go septic and the 
baby’s life be endangered. The directions of the 
doctor and midwife must therefore be followed 
carefully, 

Weight and Length. The weight at birth varies 
usually between 6} and 8 Ib. It is sometimes as 
high as 10 Ib. or as low as 6 lb, Boys usually 


weigh more than girls; the length of a baby at. 


birth is usually 19 to 20 in. 


is usually regarded as premature and treated 
accordingly. Premature babies have not got the 
natural resistance of the normal baby and require 
special care. For example, the results of a cold 
or influenza or any septic infection are mere 
serious in these babies, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to exercise strict watch over them and keep 
them apart from other children and adults. 
Again the body temperature of these babies is 
often low and requires to be kept up to normal 
by artificial means, such as hot bottles and 
extra clothing or electric blankets. Some babies 
are so smali and delicate that they have to be. 
nursed in an incubator. Premature babies are 
difficult to feed and: they do not suck so vigorously ~ 
as a normal infant. On. the other hand, it is 
even more important that they should be breast- 
fed than with normal infants. Extra care is 
therefore necessary, with the premature infant, 
and many Local Health Authorities have arrange-— 
ments for nursing these babies either at hospital 
or at home with a specially experienced nurse. 

he Skin, -At birth the.skin of a baby is red ~ 
and covered with protective fatty substance ~ 
which comes off with the first bath; the redness 
persists for a few days. Between the second and: 
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and midwife often gain useful information on the 
child’s condition from the bulging or depressiou 
of this area. The other opening towards the 


posterior fontanelle. 
weeks, but the anterior fontanelle remains 
for about eighteen months. 

Chest and Abdomen. No special comment is 
needed concerning the chest of the baby, but the 
abdomen is normally much more prominent than 
in older children. This is due partly to the very 
baby and aiso to the fact 
that the stomach stretches to take in as much as 
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grasp an object and hold it. It can also suck 
and swallow from birth. The special senses are 
not well developed. Loud noises will startle the 

+ but he cannot at first re where 2 
particular noise comes from. Babies are par- 
ticularly sensitive to bright lights, but for some 
time cannot properly control the movements of 
the eyes and head so as to be able to gaze steadily 
atanything. The sense of smell and taste develop 
in a few days. Movements of arms and legs are 
not co-ordinated at first, but at the end of the 
second or third month of life the child usually 
holds up his head. At the end of five or six 
months the baby makes an attempt. to sit up, 
although this may be delayed until the seventh 
or eighth month. By the ninth month the child 
begins to crawl and can usually stand at the end 
of ten months, At twelve or fourteen months he 
walks. ‘The young baby is very sensitive to his 
surroundings. If these are liar he may, 
for example, refuse to feed. Also if the mother 
or a relative is nervons in handling him he will 


immedistely become frightened. It is therefore, 


very important to learn how to handle a baby 
properly and firmly so as to gain and hold the 
child’s confidence. 

Speech. Sounds are made no few weeks after 
birth, but single words are only said towards the 
end of the first year. Real talk does not occur 
until about twenty months or two years. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


It is important to have a clear idea of the needs of the young baby in order that a regular routine 
may be worked out which will place the least strain on the mother and give the baby the maximum 


and security. 


degree of ‘ort 
The family doctor is, of 


in a difliculty. 


It is also necessary to know where to turn for guidance and advice 
course, the stand-by in emergency and if illness is suspected. 


He is, however, a very busy man, and the young mother may not want to worry him with enquiries 
which, although important to her, are relatively trivial to him, The midwife, the health visitor, the 


district nurse and the Welfare Centre are all available to advise. When 
The mere sharing of an anxiety with another is helpful. 
They are food, cleanliness, warmth and sleep and, above all, 


ask for advice. 

The baby’s requirements are simple. 
an orderly routine. 

The Daily Toilet, The baby should have a 
bath each day, Usually this. will be in the 


will settle down more 
quickly after an evening bath. After the by an 


for the 
baby should be roused haif an hour before the 
next feed is due, but before this, all the prepara- 
tious for was will ha 

the baby is not kept waiting. Warm water 
tested with the elbow or thermometer to see that 
it is not too hot (not more than 100° F.); two 
basins, one for the face and the other for the 
body ; soap, olive oil, cotton wool swabs, towels 
kins, a pot'and a bucket for the 
dirty napkins and used swabs. The mother will 
her own hands thoroughly 
preparations. Obviously 
comfortably warm. First, 
the napkin is removed and the baby held out on 


ably with his 
‘After this the baby is undressed and wrapped in 
a towel. 
(it is not necessary to push the swabs up far into 
the nostrils as this only makes the baby sneeze 
and feel miserable) and the face and hands washed 
and dried. The vest is then put on before the 
buttocks are cleaned and washed with = anyone 


weloy trea developing soreness of the skin of the 
buttocks is early training 


ost instances l 
ane to irritation set up by the child’s urine or 


motions. Obviously a 


Se a eran Hitle upset As 
ill, of course, happen and some e up! 
the diet may cause frequent.stools. It is there- 


in doubt do not hesitate to 


fore essential to change the napkins regularly and 
to clean the buttocks thorougiily after a motion. 
All fecal matter should be removed with cotton 
wool swabs (which are put immediately into the 
“dirty” bucket), and the buttocks are then 
washed with warm water and a good toilet soap 
and dried and powdered well. If the skin is red 
and sore, olive oif may be used for cleaning 
instead of soap and water, and zinc and castor oll 
ointment instead of powder. If the soreness is 
marked, the daily bath can be stopped for a day 
or two, but expert advice should be sought if it 
does not clear up quickly. 

The Daily Bath. Like the morning wash, the 
daily bath should take place half an hour before 
a feed. Wverything should be prepared before 
the baby is disturbed. After washing her own 
hands the mother will arrange the bath (tempera- 
ture not more than 105° F.), swabs, soap, olive 
oil, towels, pot and “ dirty” bucket as for the 
morning wash. The child’s nicht clothes will he 
laid near at hand. ‘The routine of the baby’s 
bath is best learnt by example from midwife and 
nurse, but the basic rules are, first, to remove the 
napkin and hold out the child. Then to wash the 
face, next the head, then the body and lastly the 


buttocks. 

The Care of the Skin. The baby’s skin is very, 
sensitive and will quickly chafe and’ get sore if 
roughly handled. It is therefore necessary to 
exercise the greatest care in the choice of materiuls 
used for washing and in the handling and drying 
of the skin. Great care should be taken to select 
the finest soap and the softest of washing flannels 
or sponges. ‘Towels must be soft, dry and clean 
go that the skin can be dried thoroughly by 
gentle rubbing. Gentle handiing is particularly 
necessary for the creases of the skin and behind 
the’ ears. Some experts say that powder is 
unuecessary after bathing, but there is little doubt 
that a good dusting powder helps to preserve and 
soothe the baby’s skin and to keep it diy. 

Té the skin becomes inflamed and sore, expert 
advice should be sought at once, as the baby is 
very ‘susceptible to septic infections which can 
enter through small abrasions or cracks in the 
skin. : 
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‘ Apart from the fact ths 
' clothes clean because of : , OF. 
are particularly liable to cause infections of this kind. Apart from this, badly washed clothes may also — 
+t up inflammation of the skin by being hard and thereby chafing the skin or because irri fatty 
§ teids from the wrong kind of soap have not been letely rinsed out. The first essential is therefore © 


wash all articles which may come into contact with the baby regularly and frequently and with the 
i _ best soap which can be obtained. : 


The mother must. Be that her own clothes and | several lots of water until all the soap fs rinsed out. 
_ body are clean and in particular that her hands | After wringing th . Drying — 
_ are washed thoroughly before the baby is handled. | should not take place too quickly, as the napkins 

_ The mother’s aprons and overalls must be washed | will then be hard. For this reason it is best to 

frequently and discarded at once if soiled. This | dry them out of doors. Mangling will help to 
is particularly important if soiling takes place | make the napkins soft after drying 

_ when the baby’s napkins are changed. m3 Baby's Clothes } 

Towels must be clean, soft and thoroughly dry | different methods of washing, but the principles 
before they are used. set out. above hold good for all clothes. The 
 , Face flannels and sponges should be washed | washing must be thorough with a good soap in 
frequently in hot water and thoroughly rinsed | water which is hot enough to remove dirt, but 
free of soap, Face flannels should be. boiled | not so hot that the clothes cannot be well cleaned 
once a week. by hand. It is particularly necessary to see that 
Napkins require special care. They should | neck and cuffs are cleaned properly and the same 

_ first be sluiced under running water to wash out | comment applies to the lower edge of the vest — 
all solid matter and then left in a bucket of cold | which may be soiled from the napkin, ‘ 
water until’ready for washing. Washing should| | Bibs should be boiled at intervals, as 
be done in warm water with a good soap with | they are liable to get smelly from regurgitated 
thorough rubbing. They should then be boiled | mili. 
in soapy water for twenty minutes and rinsed in 
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SLEEP. 


if a baby is warm and comfortableand well-fed, its natural reaction is to sleep. The healthy infant 
should sleep for eighteen to twenty hours each day, waking only to be fed. Bad management of the 
young baby results in faulty habits which may last throughout life. Thus undue excitement before 
being put to sleep or irregular hours or night feeding may sow the seeds of insomnia. The young baby 
should be made so comfortable that he will sleep from ten o'clock at night until six o’clock the next 
morning, Restless sleep with sudden nervous starts is hot a normal condition and should be investi- 
‘gated at once, If it isallowed to continue unchecked it may lead to disordered sleep with nervousness 
and night terrors when. the child is older, ‘The commonest cause is some abnormality of the bowels, 
such as colic, “ wind” or constipation. Expert advice should be sought if the condition persists, 


CRYING. 


Tt is normal for the young baby to cry and a lusty yell is a good way to expand the lungs. Attacks 
of crying and screaming do not always signify pain or colic. Although it is a mistake to pick up a 
baby every time he cries, it is necessary to exclude sources of discomfort, such as hunger, a wet napkin, 
colic, constipation and pain. Apart from these, the child may quite easily get into the habit/of crying, 
or the baby, even the very young baby, may realise that he can readily attract attention by a display 
of tears or temper and thus be spoilt. It is advisable to seek expert advice if the fits of crying persist 
without apparent cause. ; Lut 


—_S _ ,. we 


like a match-stick or hair-pin, must be made, Permanent injury to the ear-drum and, hearing may 


The mother, for her part, has the satisfaction of mowing that she is “‘ mothering ” her baby in the 
» Whereas artificial feeding can be quite an 
her baby 


As in everything else in life confidence arises from the knowledge. of the } 
Breast-feeding is no exception to this rule, but it is particularly important thet hing ped tke 
have full confidence in her ability to feed the baby as any nervousness and anxiety on: her part are 
soon transmitted to the child. © This is one of the reasons why regular visits should be made during 
pregnancy to the doctor or clinic in order that the mother's general health may be investigated, and 
such important details as the care of the nipples attended to. The midwife will see that a regular 
routine is taught during ‘the first fortnight of the baby’s life, so that by the time the mo 


of mother and baby. The latter must be able to have his'food e same each ee 
_the regular routine helps the mother to Jead her normal life, The Mages will ake hte ae 


discomfort, may let organisms enter to cause @ breast a : 
, The third essential is to persevere, ene 
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fact only a temporary upset: Forexample, the baby with a cold in the nose has difficulty in b 

tid feeding at tuo sme to, bu a ile natiouce wil sn ennure thst he Goes not eufer by ‘aking 
‘ The last great requisite is calmness. Breast-feeding is » natural process and countless millions.of 
women haye successfully fed their babies since the world began. It is not therefore a matter for 


iy es qe ge pe eee 
ew po en . A comfortable position in quiet 
and the supply of milk almost invariably keeps pace with the demand. If any little anxiety or doubt 


in the mother’s mind she should seek competent advice and listen to “ , re 
fhe doctor nurs@.or health visitor are the best people to eaviee. -” oe Coe 


s ‘ WEANING. : 
No sensible grown-up person would contemplate changing suddenly from a normal diet to 
entirely different. In the same way, weaning should be s gradual process. Between the cath end 


Trent. 
‘twelfth month of life the baby will be changing from four-hourly feeds to the “ th: Is 
‘day ” routine which he will hope to continue for the rest of his life. To begin witie Ehetofore, $8: will 


the 2 p.m. feed can consist of artificial may be at first one of the recognised proprietary 
and later items as milk pud , to and gravy and green vegetables may 
given. the sixth month onwards, the baby will want to nibble a rusk or hard-baked crust, which 
may be smeared with butter, egg, honey, etc. It is not necessary to continue breast-feeding beyond 
the ninth month and many earlier, Much depends on the health and energy of the 
mother. ‘Gene: speaking, the mother should try and continue breast-feeding during the hot 


sometimes 
this imperative. In that event expert advice should be taken, as the sudden ¢ransfer to an unsuitable 
food may upset the baby’s digestion. Again, the amounts of food taken by different babies vary 
yery much, and one oar ee several ounces more than another in the course of twenty-four hours. 


ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. 


Ii would be unwise in these notes to attempt to describe the various kinds of artificial food for 
baby. Babies vary in their likes and dislikes from one to another just as grown up, people do. e 
basis of all artificial food is cow's milk modified in various ways. Very few infants will tolerate whole 
cow’s milk as the amounts and nature of the fat, sugar and protein are different from human milk, 


fed, } 
baby’s food in the course of artificial feeding and infections caused in this way may prove to be very 


serious. 

First, the mother must make sure that her own hands are clean by scrubbing with soap and water 
and drying on a clean towel before each feed is prepared. This precaution is particularly necessary 
if the mother or one of the other members of the family has an intestinal upset, such as diarrhoea. 
Next, the room in which the food is prepared must be scrupulously clean and free from dust and 
dirt. ‘The outside of tins and containers must be cleaned before they are opened and so must the table 

the food is kept. Much time is saved by neat and methodical preparation, 

everything required is kept always in the same place and used articles are cleaned amd replaced imme- 
diately, the risk of infection by constant handling of unnecessary articles is thereby reduced... Sance- 
pans and bowls and basins must also be absolutely clean, but the most frequent source of contamina- 
tion is in the feeding-bottles and teats. If these are not cleaned properly after each feed the film of 
milk left behin for bacteria, Feeding-bottles should be washed 
in hot soapy water after each feed, rinsed and kept in cold boiled water until required again. ‘Tents 
should be turned inside out and cleaned thoroughly after each feed and boiled once o day for half a 
minute in water to which a little salt has been added ; the salt helps to preserve the rubber. Between 
feeds they also should be kept in cold boiled water. 

The actual feeding of the infant should follow the same routine as for breast-feeding. The baby 
feeds best when he is quiet and comfortable and the napkin should therefore be changed before feed- 
ing. In no circumstances must the baby be given a bottle and lefi, to his own devices. The mother 
should stay during the whole feed and hold the bottle herself. Only by this means can the little 
encouragement and attention which mean so much to the health of the infant be given. 


Teeth and Solid Food. The first teeth to appear ; teeth should be present and all twenty of the milk 
are usually the two lower central incisors—that teeth by the end of the second year. As men- 
is, the two middle teeth in the lower jaw. These | tioned under weaning it is therefore reasonable 
usually appear between the age of six and eight | to begin to give the baby rusks or hard-baked 
months, but may be earlier or later. Tndeed, | crusts from the age of six months and to supple- 
there are wide variations in the time of appearance ment the diet by cereals, gravy and vegetables. 
of teeth, but by the end of the first year, eight 


THE SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS .OF ILL-HEALTH. 


Tt is of course essential to seck advice immediately illness is suspected. ‘The signs and symptoms 
of iliness in the baby are not so: clearly defined as in grown-ups, nor can the baby tell where he has pain 
or discomfort. Again anxiety or doubt in the mother’s mind is best shared with an expert 4s soon 
as possible. ‘The following notes may, however, serve as a guidein interpreting some early departures 


from the no 


A perature. A young child will often de- | people, but if at the same time the child is restless, 
Saaere _ ‘of temperature for no: apparent irritable and “ off his food ”, it should not be neg- 
reason, as the mechanism for controlling the heat | lected. The thermometer should be placed under 
of the body is not so well regulated as in older | the armpit with the arm held closely to the side or 
people. A slight temporary rise in temperature | in the fold of the groin with the legs held closely 
Imay not therefore be so significant as in older | together. As the skin temperature is B little 


the result. 
General App 
ij chetee hk sweating, crying and un 
undue flush, sweating, 

_ ments or positions may 2ll give an indication that 


_ xddition to making him feverish and fretful, it 
_ interferes. with his feeding because the nose is 
_ stuffed up. A cold in the head should not be 
- treated lightly, and every effort should be made to 
_ keep away people who have a cold so that the 


-With a simple cold make sure that he has plenty of 


ey 


1A 


lower than the body temperature it should be | 
ee kept in position for five minutes before reading | 


The normal temperature is 98-4° F. 
. earance, 
to tell when 2 child is ailing, 
: Restlessness, irritability, pallor or 

usual move- 


, as she sees the baby 


the child is unwell. Colic or “‘ wind’’, vomiting 


Me and diarrhoea or constipation may also help to 


show abnormalities. 
Restlessness and disturbed sleep in a baby who 
had previously been sleeping and eating well are 


_obviously indications that there is something not 


ite t. This is especially the case if at the 
maine os there are other symptoms, such as 


_ sweating and a rise in temperature. Lying in an 
_ abnormal position or the development of rigidity 

_ in the back or neck should be enough to seek 
_ expert advice at once. 


The Air Passages. ‘The common cold may be 
quite a serious matter in the young baby. In 


baby does not catch it. When nursing a. child 


fresh air, A stuffy atmosphere delays recoyery 
and the child will come to no harm if he is warmly 
clad. _ Patience in feeding is required, as he will 
need frequent rests to get his breath. Plenty of 
warm, sweetened, boiled water will help to relieve 
thirst, The nostrils should be kept clean and 
soreness prevented by lightly rubbing Vaseline 
round the nose and upper lip. 

Cough and Shortness of Breath. If the baby 


_ develops cough and shortness of breath, expert 


advice should be sought at once. There is, of 
course, no need to assume that the child has some 
very serious condition such as pneumonia. 


- Probably he has some simple condition which will 


get better in a few days with expert treatment, 
On the other hand, it would be sheer stupidity not 
to é advice, as even @ simple bronchitis can 
cause the he distress and interfere considerably 
with his feeding. 

Vomiting and Diarrhea occurring together 
should lead the mother to seek advice at once, 
particularly if it happens during the hot*weather 
und other cases are known to have occurred in 
the neighbourhood, 

Vomiting without Diarrhea. It is normal for 
the child to regurgitate a little food after feeding 
particularly if he has had too much, Again he 
may bring up a little milk with the wind, but the 
vomiting of sour curdled milk is not a normal 
event. Persistent vomiting, particularly if 
“explosive” or not related to food, will need 
fine advice, as it may be the first symptom of 

O88. 

Diarrhea, Slight changes’ from the normal 
righting themselves in a few hours are only to be 
expected from time to time. If diarrhoea persists 
and particularly if the child is‘also out of sorts, 
expert advice must be taken. A change of 
colour of the motions from orange-yellow to a 
green and slimy stool is an indication for seeking 
advice ab once. In any attack of diarrhoea, 
however slight, particular attention should be 
paid to the skin of the buttocks, as this readily 


The mother will be able | 


rder thet apulag tabdie 

er may 

The first essential in treatment is 
of sweetened water to drink. 

more frequent in the older infant 


spoonful of honey 
constipation re 


m, especially if it is increasing, should 
lead the mother to seek expert advice. T 
Discomfort after feeding is not normal. It may 
vary from mild restlessness and fretfulness to 
attacks of colic with screaming and the legs drawn 
up. Examination of the motidns may show that 
they are loose and green or contain white un- 
digested lumps, in which case expert advice should 
be sought. It should be remembered that over- 
feeding is more common than under-feeding and 
also that the under-nourished baby does not 
Scream in this way. 
Failure to Gain Weight and Wasting. It is 
essential toremempber that babies are not machine 
made, Therefore they vary from one to another, 
One may be big and sturdy with a loud cry and a 
lusty appetite. Another may be small and quiet 
with only slow gain in weight. ‘Loo much 
attention must not.be paid therefore to the 
weighing machine, | If the baby is placid, healthy 
and sleeping well, the fact that he is not gaining 
rapidly in weight does not matter, If, on the 
other hand, the child looks tired and thin with 
sunken eyes and the fontanelle on top of the head 
drawn in, expert advice must be sought.. If, in 
addition, he is constipated, whining or apathetic — 
with a sunken belly and cold limbs, then expert 
adyice should ‘be sought immediately. ; 
Teething. ‘There is no doubt. that teething 
causes temporary disturbance in most babies, 
but it is important that illness due to other causes _ 
should not be dismissed as teething trouble. It 
is safer, therefore, to assume that any illness" is 
not due to teething and to seek advice, 
kinds of disturbance that occur in teething 
local and general. The local symptoms are pain 
in the mouth with sore-and inflamed gum, ‘The 
child resents any attempt to see the teeth. There. 
may also be dribbling and enlargement of the 
glands in the -neck.. ‘The general symptoms 
include a tendency to eczema, and bronchitis, and 
nervous symptoms, such as fretfulness, irrita- 
bility, sleeplessness “and convulsions, | Expert 
advice should be sought for such conditions as 
eczema, bronchitis or convulsions. Beyond this 
no treatment is required except patience and — 
watchful care, , 


are 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS, 


The young baby HiGuld be so well protected that accidents do not happen, 
The first essential is, of course, 


occur even in the best regulated families ! 


but they do sometimes 
prevention, and the wise 


parent will look carefully round the rooms in which the baby lives to see that all fires are protected 
by guards, electric light and power flexes and switches are not exposed and hot kettles and taps out of 


reach. The table must be so laid 


Protection against Smallpox and Diphtheria, 


Smallpox is now rare in the British Isles be- 
cause of the care taken at the sea and airports to 
keep it out of the country and because vaccination 
prevents it from spreading if it is introduced 
into the country. Jt is a very serious disease 
with & high mortality, particularly in young 
children, : 

-Although compulsory vaccination has been 
Abolished it is still essential that every baby 
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that sharp knives are not within reach 
be pulled and teapots and other vessels containing hot liquids, 


and table-cloths cannot 
thereby spilled over the infant, 


should be vaccinated. ‘This can be done either 
by the family doctor or at the Welfare Centre. 
Diphiheria, During the late war the diphtheria 
unisation campaign was so. successful that 
the number of cases and the deaths from 
diphtheria were reduced beyond all expectation, 
Diphtheria remains, however, a very serious 
disease and the baby must) be protected against 
it. Immunisation is a simple procedure and 


by the family doctor'or at the Welfare Centre, _ 


® 


does not leave any after-effects. Tt can be done. - 
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Information on health and beauty treatments, 
alphabetically arranged 
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ining 
t tiful woman, understood the appeal of 
tra, Queen of Egypt, herself not a beau: i = Ceca and Anthony. 

ae, learned the art of perfumery from the Greeks, and those whe form vai 
es eek, time, anointing and massage were an ela) te daily ritual. Later, however, these 
_ Practices were carried to excess, and instead of the Roman. baths being places for cleansing the body, 


¢ bh rtrait it is evident that. Good Queen Bess made full use of the art of make-up as then 
= he Ny or While the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, up to the time of the French Revolution, — 


treatments have been selected to meet the needs of the busy woman, to whom the beauty parlour is 


_ @rare if not impossible luxury. It should be recognised that the basis of good looks is cleanliness and 
3  ggod health. It isa question of finding: the right cosmetics to suit the personality and remember- 


Acne. Blackheads which are neglected often 
become infected and result in sore, inflamed spots. 
_ The most vulnerable areas are the face, chest, and 
shoulders, This is most common in the adoles- 
cent years, when the glands are undergoing cer- 
tain changes. Scrupulous cleanliness is essential, 
and all greasy creams should be avoided. Washing 
the parts often preferably with a sulphur soap is 
important, and each blackhead should be gently 
pressed out with the two index fingers shielded 
with a face tissue and a mild antiseptic then 
applied. Green vegetables, fresh fruits, and 
salads should he introduced into the diet, and 
starch and fried foods avoided. In cases where 
acne is severe and shows no signs of clearing, 
medical advice should be sought. 


Astringents are lotions used for toning and 
tightening skin which has become relaxed, and 
for closing enlarged pores temporarily, In very 
dilute form they are used effectively for refresh- 
ing and bracing the skin. A mild and pleasant 
lotion commonly used is two parts of witch hazel 
and one of rose water; this is suitable for use on 
Sensitive or dry skins, whereas the strong astrin- 
gent lotions are better left for those with @ par- 
ticularly tough or greasy skin, Eau-de-Cologne 
applied to the palms of the hands, wrists, inside 
the elbows, and behind the knees will help to 
prevent the unpleasant clamminess experienced 
on warm summer days. 


Bath, Tho. A daily or frequent bath should 
be taken for personal freshness and hygiene. In 
hard water districts washing is made easier and 


an hour to elapse before going out to avoid catch- 
ing cold. Long soaking is not advisabie, but five 
minutes’ relaxation in the bath before starting to 
wash is beneficial both to mind and body, It also 
allows time for the pores to open in readiness for 
the cleansing process, A rough towel should be 
used for drying, and an Occasional friction with 
eau-de-Cologne is most refreshing. Taloum pow- 
der may be used, and should be dusted on lightly 
to avoid clogging the pores. Turkish, vapour, or 
medicated baths should be taken under specialised 


— the blackhead area and leave on for a few 


allow the cold cream to make the skin pliable. 
Dab the face dry. With a clean tissue or hand- 


they will come out more easily if you stretch the 
skin first and then presg down. When you have 
pressed out every single one, dab on 8 very diluted 
solution of antiseptic or peroxide to close the pores 
and prevent infection, A face pack once a weels 
will keep the skin in really good condition, and 
will prevent the blackheads from returning. You 
can make this face pack quite efficiently and 
economically at home. 


2 or 8 teaspoonfills of fuller’s earth powder; 

1 drop of peroxide (10 vols) ; 

2 drops lemon juice ; 

enough witch hazel or tepid water to mix into 
a fairly thick paste, : 


These ingredients can be bought very cheaply 
from your chemist. Apply the pack to your 
berfectly serious and relaxed face, and leave to 
dry for about 10 to 15 minutes. Splash off with 
| tepid water and cotton-wool. Keep the face well 
going | washed during the day, and never re-powder over. 


796 oe . ‘ 
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' are added to the water as softening agents. Soap- 


is a good idea to run a small amount: of cold water 
into the bath before the hot to prevent the bath- 
room from steaming-up, Ventilation should be 
adequate, however cold the day, Pe baths are 
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Kinds and Uses. 1. a o 
1 inte im eas Sat, fo et Chilblains. (See ‘* Medical Section.’”) 
are expensive, but last much than Chin, Double. After cleansing the skin at 


4. A small eyelash brush is usually eupplied 
with mascara, but an éxtra one is advisable for 
using dry to se té the lashes after applying 
ee Sy er should be kept for brushing 
5. Nail-brushes should ‘have a really stiff 
bristie, not only for cleaning the ratiis, but also 
- for removing any loose particles of cuticle. 


Carriage. A woman cannot hope to be entirely 
attractive if she slouches and walks badly, how- 
ever lovely her features may be. In any gather- 
{ng the woman who attracts the most attention 
is always the one with the best carriage and most 
gracefulwalk. The 


head is excellent, the same 
achieved by remembering to hoid the head high 
with chin drawn well in when walking, standing, 
and sitting. Constantly practise until a good 
carriage becomes a natural habit. Remember 
when walking to hold the shoulders still, the head 
well up, and let the movements be from the hips. 
’ The pace should be even and steady with toes 
pointing straight in front. 


effect may be 


Toes turned out too 
much are as ugly as those which turn inwards. 
at exercises will keep the hips and knees 
. Supple. 


Chapped Face and Hands. Chapsare disfiguring 
as wellas painful, Prevention is better than cure, 
80 after washing be sure to dry thoroughly. 
For chapped face apply cold cream liberaliy at 
night-time and use cleansing cream rather than a 
soap-and-water wash for removing make-up. 
. All astringents, ic lotions, and face packs 

should be left off until the skin is back to normal. 
A cream with an oily base is best used before 
powdering. For the hands a non-greasy hand 
cream or lotion can be used during the day, and 
should be rubbed in until all traces of “* stioki- 
ness” have disappeared. A lotion made of 
1 part glycerine with 2 parts of rose water is a 
> goothing and healing application for the hands; 
and this also should be massaged in until all is 
absorbed by theskin. Atnight apply coid cream, 
and then don an old pair of chamois gloves to 
eg the cream being rubbed off by the bed- 

jothes. 


Charm is the power to delizht, depending not 
on beauty alone, bat on a blend of personality 
and loydliness. ft is that undefinable attraction 
felt towards people who are entirely uunselfcon- 
ecious, assured, and yet sympathetic. 


Cheeks, Hollow. When cheeks are thin and 

there is no ill health causing this, a fattening diet 

‘ ghould be taken, including small doses.of cod- 

liver oil and malt, Facial exercise will also help. 

- Do the following two exercises ten times each, 
every day :— 


(1) Smile broadly, and then straighten the 


face. 
(2) Pretend to blow ont a candle, but keep 
* the lips closed so that the cheeks are inflated. 


Chic is a word applied to the woman who 
follows with distinction the dictates of fashion, 
She may be dashing today, demure tomorrow, but 
always impeccably groomed. 


. Ghignon. Additional. coil 
r into flat circle, cone, or “ bun,” usually 
attached to hair at the nape of the, neck. So 
worn, it may be found a practical hair style in the:|- 
. awkward in-between-perm stage. 


or plait of hair 


i. 


night, massage firmly with the fingers, using a 
good nourishing cream or skin food to strengthen 
the flubby tissues. The movement of the fingers 
in this massage should be upward from the neck 
and outwards towards the ears. After massage 
wipe off cream with a face tissue. Wring out a 
pad of cotton-wool in astringent or tonic lotion 
and begin slapping briskly under the chin and 
along the jawbone. This helps to disperse the 
excess fat and preserves the contour of the face 
When sleeping wear a chin strap to support and 
hold the chin in position. The strap should not 
be too tightly applied, for the circulation should 
be free and normal and not in any way impeded. 
Pillows should be as flat as comfortably possibie. 


Chiropody. Unless the feet are comfortable, 
walking is nota pleasure and good carriage an 
impossibility. Shoes must fit-well; so must , 
stockings; 2 tight stocking can do as much harm 
asa badly fitting shoe. When discomfort is felt 
from corns or any other cause a visit to the 


ingro il 
to immediately by a chiropodist, and don’t try 
and treat this yourself. Fallen arches can be 
creetls, delved EYP; Meet, She. GuonoTs, ae 
exe “ 


Cleansing. Before washing the face, all traces 
of make-up should be removed by applying a 
good cleaning cream, massaging it gently all-over 
the face and neck, not forgetting the forehead and 
hair line and wiping off with a pad of cotton- 
wool or tissues. Then wash thoroughly . as 
described under Complexion. :* 


Clothes, The Care of. The care of clothes will 
greatly prolong their usefulness and maintain their 
original smartness and shape. If one’s means 
permit, never wear the game dress or costume two 
days running. Always give them a good brush- 
ing before putting them away on a hanger and 
shake and smooth away any creases. Don’t leave 
them lying about overnight. Dry-cleaning from 
time to time restores the freshness of the garment, 
Clean stockings and panties should be worn each 
day, vests and slips changed at least twice 
weekly. Collars end cuffs must be spotless, and 
changed as soon as soiled in the slightest degree. 
Dark suits, dresses, and coats should be periodic- 
ally freshened up with a clean piece of linen wrung 
out im warm vinegar. Shine marks can be 
lessened by pressing the garment with a hot iron 
over @ damp cloth and then gently brushed to 
restore the pile, Benzine or one of the many 
branded solvents are excellent for removing grease 
marks. Tea and coffee stains are best dealt with 
by soaking in cold water if possible before the 
stain has become set. Never plunge stained 
articles into hot water. Ink spots can be re- 
moved by soaking in a saucer of milk and rubbing 
salt gently into the affected part. Shoes will last 
longer if the soles and heels are repaired before 
worn down. Regular polishing with cream or wax 
will help to preserve the leather. 


Clothes, Hygienic. It is commonly Imown that 
wool, however thin, should be worn next to the 
skin: . Mixtures of silk, or artificial silk, and wool 
are next in value; while pure silk, or artificial 
silk, is better for “‘ next-to-the-skin”’ clothing 
than cotton. Cotton holds moisture too readily 
and allows heat of the body to be lost through its 
texture. AH clothing should be loose; and 
quality of material is far more important than 
quantity in number of garments.; All under- 
wear must be easy to launder, as frequent change 
is essential to health and appearance, 


Coiffure. Styles of hairdressing are constantly 
changing, and it is difficult to give more than a 
little -génerdl advice. (See Curling the Hair.) 
Consult your hairdresser about the style that best 
suits the shape of your face, height, and build. 


d the style 


most becoming.to | natural result. 


ving fot to | na 
ndividuality follow it without change what- | 
er the fashion of the moment, and there is much | coil, 
‘said for this. Others select a plainer style of a 


ressing for the office or business, and adopt a 


er Or more ornamental coiffure for evening 


functions or dances, conforming more nearly to 
the yogue. Whatever the style chosen it should 
ve @ finished soigné effect, ; 


‘give more height and less width to the face. The 
top hair in this case should be built high and the 
sides combed away from the face and dressed close 
tothe head. A high side parting is most suitable. 
Oval Face. Many styles become this shape of 
face, can be formed into a halo all round 
the head or sleeked back with soft curls falling 
below the ears. Sophisticated or soft styles suit 
equally well, and centre or side partings can be 
worn, § 
__ Long Face. Long hair should not be worn for 
_ this shape of face. The side hair should be curled 
_ or built out from the face to give width and the 
_ top hair dressed fairly flat. Sleek styles, long 
_ pageboy rolls, or Edwardian styles are not 
flattering for long-shaped faces. Side or centre 
_ partings can be worn. Fringes or curls dipping 
On to the side forehead also help to shorten the face. 
_ Hair styles can also help to reduce accent on 
facial defects. For estan; a@ long nose can be 
made less noticeable by building the top hair high 
in front to give balance. A wearer of glasses 
_ should not wear finuffy styles, but should con- 
centrate on smooth sweeps, dressing the hair 
_ upwards from the ears. Jong necks can be made 
to look shorter by a long, loose pageboy or soft 
curls. (See also Hair.) 


Colours—Harmony. Shade selection of make- 
up preparations is most important. Shades 
should be chosen to harmonise perfectly with 
personal colourings and individuality. Colours 
; of dress, too, shoul flatter and accent the eyes, 
% hair, and the figure, Dark shades are better for 


the fuller figure. The older woman looks more 
becoming in pastel or dark shades, The following 


"Round: Face. A style should be adopted to| 


h or burn the hair - 
dry and brittle. There are : 
many different methods used in permanent. 
waving today, and you should consult your hair-~ 
dresser as to the best one for your particular type 
of hair. Whatever kind of “ perm” you decide - 
to have, you should make sure first that your hair - 
is in good condition, as “ perms ” never “ bf 
well on unhealthy hair. Also you should have 
the remains of your last ‘ perm ” cut off and the 
hair trimmed and shaped according to the styie 
to be adopted. fh rutin: 2 


Dandruff. (See Scalp.) * 


Deodorants are substances which reduce, 
counteract, or destroy body odours, mainly 
caused through perspiration. There are many 

and effective deodorants available in 
cream, liquid, and powder form. Full directions 
are given, and their use and choice is a matter of 
individual preference. 


Depilatories are preparations for the removal 
of superfiuous hair. Cream depilatories are more 
generally used for the legs and under-arms, whilst 
wax preparations are more satisfactory for the 
face or any other small area. Shaving is quick 
and effective for the legs, also an emery glove or 
pumice-stone can be used. The pumice-stone 
should ‘be moistened slichtly and~then Tubbed 
over the legs, using small, brisk, circular move- 
ments, Tweezers may be used where only a few 
hairs are to be dealt. with. Electrolysis is a 


hart may be found helpful as a general guide to | permanent way of removing hair by destroying : 
; dress and make-up shade harmony :— the roots, but is somewhat expensive and can 
Se Shoes and Toning Face 
Hair, Dress Colour, Handbag. Lipstick; Powder, ~ 
‘Dark Brown - All Browns—Lemon—Grey— Nigser Brown Deep Red » Dark Rachel - 
aes Perry Rust—Bright Green Tan , Apricot * 
3 : Green. Suntan ‘ 
Blonde Pastel Blues—Pinks—Lime Black Delicate Light Rachel 
‘ Green—Oatmeal—Grey Grey Rose Pink | Pastel Pink 
sBilveér Grey All Biues—Grey—Deep Pink— Black Rich Pink.. Light Peach 
‘ ; Mauve—Black Wine Dusty Pink 
: Blonde or Raven Pale Blue—Pinks—Black—Off- Blue Cyclamen . Dusty Pink. 
" _ Black White lack ; 
Red Greens—Tan—Yellow—Beice— Nigger Brown Orange Apricot 
‘ , Tangerine ‘ Tan Suntan 
Mid-Brown Royal Blue—Piilar Box Red— § Black Clear Red Peac ; 
, tem “a avy-—Black—White—Dark ag a ae : 
rey e the 


Complexion. In order to preserve the com- 
plexion the skin must be kept well cleansed, At 
night to remove make-up first dot a cleansing cold 
cream all over face and neck and lightly and 
gently smooth over with finger-tips. Remove 
with tissues or cotton-wool, Repeat this until 
no more dirt or make-up is left. If your skin is 
dry follow treatment for Skin—Dry, otherwise 
sive your face a good wash with warm water and a 
mild toilet soap, Massage the lather round the 
face with a rough flannel until the skin glows, 
Rinse off first with warm water, then with cold. 
Face packs are excellent for cleansing and toning 
the skin (see Blackheads). The white of an egg 
is good for tightening relaxed skin around the 
eyes. Just apply it with the little finger and 
allow to dry—splash off with water, 


Crowsfeet. (See Massage.) 


Curling the Hair. Curling can be done in 


several ways, but “snail curl” gives the most 


_the skin so ¢ 
-cannot be thrown of freely. 


ness, Thorough cleansing is essential, first with 


safely be used only by experts who have the 
necessary apparatus, ; 


Deportment. (See Carriage.). smite th 
Elbows can be kept smooth and soft by regular. 
gentle scrubbing with a soft nail-brush and plenty 
of soapy lather. Massage nightly with glycerine 
until most has been absorbed by the skin. Wipe 
over with lemon juice and rose water to Whiten 
and remove any stickiness left by the glycerine, — 


Enlarged Pores are usually caused by stifling © 
hat perspiration Pe acer ous Oil — 

-powdering over 

old powder and cream, leaving the skin clogged 
with impurities, encourages the pores to swell and. 
8o distort the skin surface. Prevention is better 
than cure, as once the pores have become en-. 
larged the skin seldom regains its eases aa 
tha 


iia 3s aes 
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liquefying cold cream and then a soap-and- 


ing up, Ni 
not be left on the skin during the night. 


Equipment. Toilet accessories should be kept 
serupulonsiy clean, burning all cotton-wool 


ping 
eovered. Hairbrushes should be washed twice 
weekly, and face-flannels and nail-brushes, etc., 
boiled frequently. Keep cosmetics and equip- 
ment in a convenient drawer or bor, line it with 
American cloth or plastic, so that it is pleasant 


to look at and easy to keep clean. 


1, A washing square of moderately rough 
texture, 

2, A mild toilet soap. 

$. A hairbrush of good-quality long bristle. 

4. A comb having teeth with rounded edges ; 
one with square saw-like edges breaks the 


hair, 
. A stiff nail-brush. 
6. Pumice-stone. 
7. Cotton-wool or paper tissues, 
8. A washable puff. 
9. A toothbrush of medium hardness. 
10. Tweezers, 
11. A long, flexible nail-file. 
12. Orange sticks. 
18. Emery board, 
14, Nail-nippers. 
15. Hair-net. 
16. Setting pins. 


on 


Exercises. Six simple exercises have been 

* selected as a daily routine: Five to ten minutes 

given regularly on rising will soon leave a sense of 

well-being and keep the body fitand supple. Wear 
just a vest and panties. 

Deep Breathing. Exercise 1. Feet tozether 
and hands on the hips at the waist-line. Fingers 
im front and thumbs at the back. Rise slowly on 
the toes and inhale deeply through the nose, 
with mouth shut, until the lungs are fully ex- 
panded.. Keep the shoulders well back and the 
head held high. Exhale slowly as the heels come 
to the ground and press the fingers firmly into 
the waist to assist the emptying of the lungs. 
Repeat ten times. 

Bauercise 2. Stand firmly erect with feet 
together. ‘The arms extended to the front, hands 
together. . Slowly swing from right to left as far 
round as possible, swivelling the body from the 
hips. Reverse the movement from left to right 
and repeat ten to twenty times. The heels only 
may leave the ground just a little to-increase the 
length of the swing. reathe through the nose, 
inhaling and ¢ smoothly and without 


hurry. 

Exercise 3. Stand upright with arms extended 
to the front. Swing’ them back horizontally, 
expanding the chest tothe full. Repeat this 
movement, breathing through the nose, ten times, 
inereasing gradually to twenty. 

Siomach Muscles. Exercise 4. Lie flat on the 
floor, arms to the side. : Slowly elevate the legs 
to an upright position without bending the knees, 
and as slowly resume the horizontal position. 
During this movement the head and shoulders 
must not leave the floor, nor should the arms 
Five times may be all that can be 
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resume the upright position, breathing through 
the nose. The knees must be kept rigid through- 
Gu Gemtine it will he fadad Wak the tee can 
‘oun e 

nee er Aaa flat, keeping head he 
26. e ping and shoulders 

to the floor. Raise the body with the hends 
supporting behind buttocks, elbows on the floor; 
raise the legs and hips and rotate the feet with a 
eycling movement for a minute or two, increasing 
as you become more used to the movement. 


Eyes, The—most expressive of ail our features— 
very largely look after themselves, for the moisture 
from the tear-ducts sweeps over the eye, washing 
and protecting it from the dust in the atmosphere, 
Nevertheless, an occasional douching by means of 
an eye-bath with a mild lotion is beneficial. One 
teaspoonful of boracic crystals dissolved in half a 
pint of boiled water is a harmless and effective 
eye-wash; use the eye-bath with fresh lotion for 
each eye. The first signs of éye-strain should be 
reported to your doctor, who will put you in 
touch with an eye-specialist if necessary. Styes 
on the eye are a sign of a run-down condition. 
Rest, fresh air, good food, and an iron tonic, 
with a course of vitamin C tablets, will help to 
tone up the system. ‘Treat the stye with hot 
fomentations—wrap boracic lint round the bow! 
of a wooden spoon and soak in boiling water; 
take out, squeeze quickly in a linen towel, and 
apply the bowl of the spoon to the eye, re-dipping 
in the water when cool. Do not scald the eye, 
but hold the spoon close until it is cooled 
sufficiently to become bearable. . ) 

Brercises. A very restful exercise is to go 
into the garden, and look first at something close 
at hand and then at a far-away object, green 
hills or trees in the distance for preference. Con- 
tinue doing this for a minute or two, then look 
down to the left and up to the right alternatively 
for a dozen times; finally, reverse the process 
and glance down to the right and up to the left. 
Do not move the head while doing any of these 
exercises. Exercise the muscles by rolling the 
eyes in a circle first from left to right, then from 
right to left, ten times each way. Let the eyes 
travel very slowly round the room as far away as 
an will co—to the left, right, up, and then 

own. : 


Eyebrows. The expression of the face depends 
a great deal on the eyebrows, An indefinite eye- 
brow robs.the face of character. The over-fair or 
colourless eyebrow needs accentuating with a 
black or brown pencil, Train the hairs to lie 
smoothly and avoid as much as possible the 
pencil marking the skin. Skilful use of tweezers 
will keep the eyebrows in good shape, and care 
should be taken to pluck the hairs which straggle 
below the natural line only and those on the 
bridge of the nose. To make plucking less 
painful, the brows should be bathed first in warm 
water for a few minutes, patted dry and a cold 
cream massaged in, The cream should be gently 
wiped off before plucking begins. 


Eyeshadow. For evening wear cleverly applied 
eyeshadow and mascara combine to accentuate 
the depth and brilliance of theeyes. Iyeshadow 
should be applied to the centre of the top lid and 
worked carefully outwards in either direction. 
A spot of oi] smeared along the top lid with the 
finger-tip is a more natura] touch for day-time, 
Do not apply shadow or grease to the lower lid. 


move. 
EYESHADOW CHART. 

Eyes Pale Biue. Deep Blue. Grey. Hazel or Green. Brown, 

Day Pastel Blue Deep Violet Pastel Blue Grey Green Green 

Night Light Mauve or Silver Blue Deep Blue Silver Blue Green or Silver Green 

managed at first. Gradually increase to ten or Fashion. Fashions are constantly changing. 


twenty times after the first week or two.’ 
Exercise 5. Stand with the hands together 
pigh above the head and as far back as they will 
go; then slowly bend, keeping the body taut, 
and touch the toes. If the toes cannot be 
reached without bending the knees, give three or 
four little jerks towards thé toes. Then slowly 


ae 


These changes should be studied and weighed 
and not followed slavishly, but adopted wholly 
or in part, as they suit any particular figure or 
personality. It rests on the taste and perception 
of the individual as to how far a prevailing fashion 
should be adopted... A few general principles can, 
however, be stated. For instance, short, stout 


ee beer” ee ae a ee Py = fy ore re 


- becoming, 


_€00d condition, 1 
_ ticular that the care of the hands has always been 
£4 ~ 5 


2 the auburr colouring, while blue generally is best 
for the fair complexion. (See Colours.) 


‘Feet. (See Chitapody.) 


Figure. It pays to buy the best foundation 
garment you can afford. Do try it on first, not 


merely take one that looks right and which may 


be excellent on some figures, but not on your own. 
A good corsetiére can take two or more inches 
from the hips without harmful pressure, while if 
you tight-lace yourself, discomfort and possibly 
injury may result,. Your figure will look ungainly 
and your clothes hang badly if you slouch—walk 
upright with the shoulders back (see Carriage). 
A general guide to dress is that short, plump 
figures should wear plain, subdued colours, and 
should avoid stripes going round the bedy and all 
large-patterned material. The slim person can 
‘Wear most colours and designs, but the very thin 
should not choose downward stripes or narrow- 
fitting skirts. . (See Fashion; Colours.) 


Foundation Preparations. . These take the form 
of creams, lotions, and what are known as cakes, 
and are used after cleaning as the foundation 
of the make-up. Generally, a good foundation 
eream tinted to tone with the natural colouring 
of the skin is to be preferred, for it is more easily 


_ spread and manipulated and gives the complexion 


an attractive youthful “‘glow’’ under the face 
powder, (For application see Make-up.) Some 
have a preference for a foundation lotion where 
only a light foundation is needed. Cakes are 
usually applied by means of a dampened sponge, 
and help in covering small blemishes, 


_Freckles are caused by the uneven piementation 
of the skin, Within limits freckles are not un- 
L Those who freckle excessively should 
protect their skin from the direct rays of the sun. 
In mild-cases of freckling, one of the many 


marketed bleaching creams may be fownd bene- 
ficial, and an excellent lotion is: To one smell. 


bottle of rose water add two teaspoonfuls of 
pure lemon juice, three drops of hydrogen per- 


- oxide (6 vols) and half a teaspoonful of glycerine. 


Shake well together and keep tightly corked. 
Apply this on cotiton-wool to the freckled area 
before retirine. Effective camoufiage is brought 
about by applying a tinted foundation’ which 
gives eee covering to the skin and then powdering 
over well. : 


Hair. If health is good the hair should carry 
a natural lustre, each hair as it were standing by 
itself, glinting in the light, bringing out and 
setting the note of the individual’s colouring, 
The hair cells or roots are fed by tiny blood 
vessels, and as these cells grow their pressure 
pushes the hair upwards. In each cell or follicle 
is an oil gland which lubricates the hair and keeps 
it supple and shiny. Frequent massage of the 
scalp with the fingers assists the secretion of this 
natural oil, promotes growth and replacement, 
and loosens dandruff. Hair should. be brushed 
every night, however tired one may be, for this 
distributes the oil.evenly over the hair, and helps 
to remove the dust which clings and accumulates 
during the day, Finaily, a comb-through will 
bring the wave back into place, whether it be 
natural or “permanent,” and a hair-net will 
maintain the arrangement during sleep, Tinting 
and enlivening hair is a matter for consultation 
with one’s hairdresser. Camomile, henna, and 
other harmless shampoos are available. Violent 
dyeing by the inexperienced is to be depreeated, 
for the hair itself suffers in texture and strength. 
Generally, it is wiser to follow and make the most 
of one’s natural colouring, and to use make-up 
in harmony withit. (See Coiffure and Colours.) 


‘Sand Care. The hands have ‘always beech 


considered an index to character, so it behoves. 


everyone to pay attention to keeping the hands in 
it is to the housewife in par- 
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nsthing of a problem. ‘That’ the harids should 
besmooth end white is @ first requirement, Wear 
gloves when doing hard manual work wherever 
possible, and rubber ones for work which involves 
the use of water. Rough, red hands are unsightly, 
and can be avoided. Special inexpensive soap 
pastes are available for the removal of grease 
and grime, and a nail-brush and a piece of pumice- 
stone are useful additions for the wash-basin. 
Always dry thoroughly and rub in a little of ene 
of the many hand lotions or creams. At night 


after washing in soft warm water, again rub in the ~ 


cream until it is all absorbed so that the bedclothes: 
will not be marked. Glycerine and lemon jnice 
are excellent for softening and whitening the skin. 
Always keep a cut lemon on the sink, and use it 
whenever necessary to remoye vegetable stains, 
etc. 


Hats, Choosing. It is wise to choose a new hat 
when tired or out of sorts, for if it suits you well at 
this time, it will be even much more attractive 
when you are looking your best! Before finally 
deciding upon a hat, insist on seeing the whole 
effect in a long mirror. It is important to suit the 
figure as well as the face.. If you are short and 
plump, large hats will not look well; and the 
same applies if you are yery tall and thin, The 
woman with a short neck should never choose a 
hat with a wide, down-turned brim; but this kind 
of hat will be helpful to the woman whose neck is 
ratherlong. The effect of the hat from every view 
and angie should be considered before the final 
choice; and the matching of the hat to the coat, 
or dress, or accessories must be obtained. It is 
false economy to buy a hat, however attractive 
or however great a bargain, if it does not match 
anything else in one’s wardrobe! And, finally, 
don’t be misled by plausible shop assistants into- 
buying a “ contrast’ ! This is rarely successful. 
— can be obtained 

en. 


Lips. If in the winter the fine skin of the lips 
shows signs of cracking, a light application of pure 
glycerine shouid be given each night'and during’ 
the day a lipsalve used instead of lipstick until the 
lips are quite healed. One should try not to lick 
or bite the lips, especially in cold, windy weather, 


Lipstick. The shape of the mouth should be 
carefully studied, and the outline governed by 
the natural shape of the mouth. ~ 

Wide Mouth. Outline with a fairly full cupid’s 
bow, leaving the extreme corners of the mouth 
untouched, or only very slightly reddened. ; 

Small Mouth. Apply lipstieckalong to the 
fullest extent of the lips, 
but do not stress the bow. : 

Thin Lips. Emphasise the cupid’s bow to 
give as much fullness to the lips as desirable and 
fill in lower lip completely. ; 

Thick Lips. Reverse the process for thin lips, 
and outline less than the actual lip surface. To 
lengthen the outline will tend ‘to reduce the 
apparent thickness of the lips. F. 

Most people will do best to follow the natural 
outline of the lips. Fashion governs the shade of 
lipsticks considerably, but do not be led to adopt 
a tint that is too dark or too light for your general 
colouring. (See Colours; Make-up.) 


Make-up. The most important factor in make- 
up is the foundation. This»should be most 
carefully chosen and experimented with until one 
is found which not only gives a flattering effect, 
but is alse suitable for the type of skin, For 
instance, a dry skin needs a foundation with an 
oily base, and a greasy skin should have one which 
is non-oily. The cream should be dotted lightly 
over the face and neck and smoothed in with the 
finger-fips, blending upwards © and outwards, 
Powdering, too, is most important. Presson 
generously with a clean puff, starting at chin and. 
that order Winkie oi aoe en forenead tn 

‘ S e pu : 
downward ay buff over the face in a 
bowder-grains. Powder rouge comes next, and 
should be blended along the cheelt-bones, i shing 
Pia meee eek RE of ial a (See 

J ) cing. @ cre rT y 
ferred it should be applied er the foundation 


bo 7" 


if sufficient trouble is — 


Accent the corners, _ 


to remove’ any surplus 


after the foundation 
cream and before powdering. Hye make-up 


_ should be discreet for day wear. 


- subdues colours 
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It anal 
personal colourings and with the 

(See Colours.) benapenvee light 

generally, so 8 mo shad 
of lipstick should be worn for the evenbee, and 4 
softer tone for day-time. Apply lipstick in 
towards the bow of lips, first outlining then 
filling in. To make it stay put, give one applica- 
tion of _— = = —— — with powder, 
pplication, 

second a ot again. (See 


. (See 
Eyeshadow.) 
i ——— the lipstick. 
clothes worn. 


Manicure. (See Hand Care; Nails.) 


Mascara. This should be applied to the upper 
lashes only, using 3 damp brush. Care must be 
taken not to have the brush too wet, otherwise 
it will cause the lashes to matt together. The 
eyes will look more interesting if mascara is used 
more heavily on lashes towards the outer corner of 
the eye. After application a dry brush should 
be used to separate and even out the lashes and 
Temove any excess mascara, 


Day. Night. 
Blue eyes—Blonde Brown Blue 
Brown eyes—Blonde Brown Brown 
Blue eyes—Brunette Black Blue- Black 


Brown eyes—Brunette Dark Brown Black 
Blue eyes—Red Head Brown Brown 
Browneyes—Red Head Brown Dark Brown 


Massage. Gentle massage carried out regularly 
will keep the skin smooth, young, and supple. 
It also helps to stave off wrinkles and keeps the 
complexion clear and refined. Apply cleansing 
cold cream generously, then follow this routine. 
After the treatment remove the surplus cream 
with cotton-wool or tissue and leave a thin film 
to be absorbed during the night if the skin is dry. 

Throat. Massage with back of fingers of both 
hands, starting at the base of the neck and work- 
ing up to the chin and jawbone with firm, upwaru 
strokes. Slap briskly under the chin to preserve 
the contour. 

Chin to Cheeks. in firm, circular 
movements from the point of the chin, up and 
round the mouth and outwards under cheekbones 
to the temples. . 

Eyes. Be very careful not to stretch the delicate 
skin under the eyes. Just pat the cream in gently 
with the finger-tips, working inwards under the 
eyes towards the nose. Gentle circular massage 
at the corners of the eyes will help smooth away 
those crinkly lines. 

Nose. Massage firmly, but gently down each 
gide of the nose from between the eyes to the 


nostrils. 

Forehead. Give firm, circular massage with 
the finger-tips, working up from the bridge of the 
nose and out across the forehead. 

Hands. Stroke firmly from finger-nails to 
wrist, paying special attention to knuckles and 
joints, which should be massaged with circular 
movements. 


Moles. It is best to leave moles alone, unless 
they are at the corner of the mouth, eye or nose. 
In these positions they are liable to be rubbed 
and may become septic. Removal of moles must 
be carried out only by a doctor or a fully ex- 
perienced operator in electrolysis. 


Mouth Washes. Hydrogen peroxide is an 
excellent antiseptic, and most beneficial for 
treating ulcers. Use one teaspoonful of peroxide 
(10 vols) to half a tumbler of warm water. 
Glycerine of thymol is another pleasant mouth- 
wash and soothing gargle. If the gums are 
troublesome and show signs of becoming spongy, 
tincture of myrrh and borax in solution can be 

to advantage, but a dentist should be 


consulted first as to quantities. 


ails. The nails should be carefully tended. 
root ‘cut with scissors; use an emery board and 
smooth to the shape of the finger-tips. Press 
pack cuticles with an orange stick after washing, 
and work in cuticle oil or nourishing cream to 
prevent splitting. A hard nail-brush will help to 
loosen and remove particles of overgrown: cuticle 
and loose skin. For curing brittle nails, and 
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preventing them breaking, there is nothi 
better than steeping the nails in warm olive oll or 
medicinal paraffin. Sufficient warm oil should be 
placed in a small basin, and the finger-tips im- 
mersed in the oil for three or four minutes. After- 
wards, the oil must be wiped off with a soft, clean 
towel or cloth and the cuticles pushed down well. 
If a nail breaks, do not cut it right off, leaving an 
ugly blank on the finger-tip. Stick a tiny piece 
of adhesive tape—the transparent kind—over 
the tear; and paint well over nail and tape with 
liquid nail polish. If the hair as well as the 
nails shows sigas of being out of condition and 
brittle, it may be a sign that the system is lack-* 
calcium, in which case a course of calcium 
oe will mein. pap ws dure aes should 
trodu e diet: p of mi 
butter, cheese, green vegetables. ans 


Neck. (See Massage ; Chin—Double.) A dis- 
coloured neck is ageing and unsightly. An ex- 
cellent whitener isa tablespoonful of mill to one 
dessertspoonful of lemon juice. Paint all over 
neck and allow to dry. Use this lotion after 
thorough cleansing on alternate nights, and apply 
a bleaching nourishing cream on the nights in 
between. If the neck is thin and scraggy, a 
course of cod-liver oil and malt should help. 


Nose, Red. Mainly due to poor circulation in 
the cold weather. Massaging with cold cream at 
night-time, and ordinary pinching between finger 
and thumb will help to increase the blood flow. 
Start pinching at the tip of the nose and work up 
to the bridge. Do this as often as you can during 
the day. Apply a good flesh-tinted foundation 
for camouflage, and powder well over, Aveid 
highly spiced or vinegary foods and alcohol. 


Odours, Bofly. (See Deodorants ; Bath.) 


Perfume. A delicate aura of perfume provides 
the finishing touch to every woman’s toilet. It 
supplies an air of pleasing freshness, and appeal, 
lending an additional charm to the personality. 
The choice of perfume is quite an individual 
matter, and the selection should fit the time and 
occasion. Fresh, delicate, less-concentrated per- 
fumes are available for day use, while for the 
evening more exotic essences are to be preferred, 
though this is entirely a point for everyone to 
decide for themselves. As a general rule, the 
lighter perfumes are more suitable for fair people. 
A perfume all one’s own can be achieved by the 
successful blending of two or more perfumes. 
Those who are attracted by this idea should 
experiment by mixing a few drops at a time to 
avoid waste, for the result of mixing two very 
pleasant perfumes is not always a success, 
Usually a happy choice to suit one’s individuality 
is easily made from among the many tried and 
well-known creations of firms of repute. A cheap 
perfume is never a satisfactory purchase. Never 
put perfume directly on to the dress, but spray or 
dab it behind the ears, on the wrists or temples, 
or massage a little into the hair. The warmth 
of the skin wiil soon bring out the perfume and 
surround you with fragrance. 


Pimples. The skin must be kept very clean 
and all greasy creams and heavy make-up left 
off until the skin is healthy again. A modified 
diet is called for, and should be free from rich and 
fatty foods and starches. Instead eat plenty of 
green vegetables, fresh fruits, and salads, and drink 
as much water as comfortably possible during the 
day. Don’t allow constipation—if necessary take 
a dose of fruit salts or a mild laxative twice 
weekly. Avoid stuffy, smoky atmospheres and 
see that the bedroom is very well ventilated d 
sleeping hours. Spots which have not developed, 
but appear as hard lumps under the skin can be 
dried up with surgical spirit and camouflaged 
with calamine lotion. Only if the spot has come 
to a head should any squeezing be attempted. 
The fingers should be shielded with a tissue and 
the matter gently pressed out. A diluted anti- 
septic should be applied immediately to prevent 
infectioa to other parts. (See also Acne.) 


Poise is perfect balance, an equanimity of body 
and mind, complete composure whatever the 


he 
. 


sega ks oF Na 1 
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social scene. Elegant dress, immaculate 


groom- 
_ ing, and perfect deportment all contribute to the 


attainment of self-confidence. 


Powder. A wide variety of shades is available, 
and the selection of one or more should be care- 
fully considered. If in doubt as to the most suit- 
able powders, it is advisable to choose one just a 
shade darker than the skin-tone. For evening 
wear it is more flattering to use a slightly darker 
and more pink shade of face powder. (See 
Colours ; Make-up.) 


Rest. Periods of rest and relaxation have an 
important place in Beauty Culture. To relax 
thoroughly, preferably after a meal, for fifteen 
minutes, or even for a few minutes several times a 
day is & matter of practice. Lie or sit back, 
allowing each joint and muscle to go loose and 
easy without tension anywhere. In a word, just 
flop... If lying, it is better to have the feet raised 
a little above the level of the head. Breathe 
slowly and deeply through the nose; empty the 
mind as far as possible of all thought, and just 
rest. Watch a cat relax, completely and 
thoroughly, That is the way to do it. Great 
refreshment and a renewal of energy will follow. 


Rouge. Besides having the correct tint, the 
application of rouge is a matter of supreme 
Importance. Wrongly placed, the emphasis of 
rouge can be bizarre and ridiculous. In applying 
rouge always shade it off to blend gradually with 
the skin’s colour. Avoid the toy-soldier effect 
of the bright hard spot. Study the basic shape 
of your face in a mirror and place the rouge 
accordingly, 

Round Faces. Apply rouge high on the cheeks 
and near the nose, keeping the outer edges of the 
cheeks clear, thus minimising the roundness or 
broadness of the face. 

Face. Smile and apply rouge to the 
cushion of the cheeks, keeping it well away from 
the nose, <A final touch of rouge on the chin 
helps to reduce the apparent length of face. 

_ Square Face. Shape the rouge in faint triangles 
on the outer part of the cheeks, with the straight 
side of the triangle in line with the nose and point 
towards the ears. This will help to give a rounder 
effect to the face, 

val Face. Apply the rouge in a small triangle 
near the eyes, along the cheek bone accentu- 
ating the classical type of face. (See also Make- 


- up.) 


Scalp. Lack of proper care and attention to 
the scalp can lead to dandruff and other scalp 
disorders. Hats, combs, or brushes should never 
be lent or borrowed, as dandruff is infectious, 
This should be treated without delay, as apart 
from the unsightliness, neglect can lead to un- 
healthy or falling hair, Dandruff appears ag 
white flakes or scurf in the hair and on clothing, 
it must be loosened and cleared away by regular 
massage with a spirit lotion containing sufficient 
oil to prevent any drying effect. The best way of 
applying the tonic lotion is to soak a small pad of 
cotton-wool in the lotion and rub it in at the 
roots. ‘This is more easily done by parting the 
hair into small sections ali over the head. Then 
follow with vigorous massage with the finger-tips, 
Wrap the head in a hot towel for fifteen minutes ; 
then shampoo. This treatment should be carried 
out once a week until all signs of dandruff have 
cleared up. In between treatments the hair 

be massaged with a little lotion and 
well each night, (See Hair; Sham- 


Skin. Dry. Wash the face once daily (in the 
morning) with a mild toilet soap. The water 
should be just warm, not too hot or too cold. 
Use a cleansing cold cream for removing make-up 
at night, and before hopping into bed apply’ a 
very fine film of nourishing skin food. It is an 
excellent idea to apply nourishing cream when 
you are in the bath or when washing and drying 
the hair as it will offset the skin-drying effects 
of the heat and steam, Bat plenty of green 
vegetables and carrots, fruit, butter, fats, and 
milk, Cook with olive oil for frying and use in 
salads, A course of cod-liver oil will also help, 


2-3 teaspoonfuls of fuller’s earth powder; 

3 drops lemon juice ; ; 

enough witch hazel or tepid water to mix into 
& fairly thick paste. 


Apply this to your perfectly serious relaxed face 
and leave to dry—splash off with tepid water. 

Sallow. A good lotion for lightening and 
freshening the skin is as follows :— 


4 small bottle of rose water; 

1 teaspoonful of pure lemon juice; 

2 drops of hydrogen peroxide (5 vols); 
+ teaspoonful of glycerine. 


Shake well together and keep tightly corked. 
Apply this to the skin, being careful not to let any 
get into the eyes, and leave to dry, then splash off 
with cool water. Use this treatment on alter- 
native nights. For dry skins a nourishing bleach- 
ing cream will be better. A tinted foundation 
cream helps to take away any sallow appearance ~ 
from the complexion, and a pink or peach tone 
powder should be used. . 


Shampoo. Very fair or greasy hair should be 
washed every week, Dry hair normally needs 
only once every ten days or fortnight, 
Tn hard-water districts a soapless shampoo gives 
more satisfactory results. If a soap shampoo is 
preferred a special rinse of lemon juice or vinegar 
would be needed to clear away any traces of 
dulling soap-scum from the hair. pooing 
should be carried out in the following manner. 
Thoroughly wet the hair, and then apply the 
shampoo to the scalp, pressing hard with the © 
fingers and working it well in until a thick lather 
is obtained. Leave the hair itself to the last, and | 
when the scalp feels tingling and clean, rub this 
between the hands. Rinse off, and apply the 
remainder of the shampoo (a little more than 
should have been used the first 
thoroughly, A spray, 


his, though a wide-mouthed jug 
Rinse the hair until it 
** squeaks '* when the hand is smoothed over it. 
There are camomile and henna shampoos on the 
market and should be used as directed, A con- 
ditioning cream or hair tonic should be used on 
very dry or brittle hair before washing with an oil 
shampoo. Dry powder shampoos are intended for 
those people who find it inconvenient or un- 
Nera ees hair. It on s quick 
an ive method for removing dust and grease 
from the hair in the mninimum amount of time. 


Slimming. This isa matter of dieting and treat- 
pean that should be carried out under medical 


Superfiluous Hair. (See Depilatories.) 


goalong way toward correcting bad-breath. A 
regular half-yearly visit to the dentist is advisable 
to check any deterioration, If there is any sign 
of gum-shrinkage or Dyorrhoea the gums should be _ 
massaged with firm, circular movements using 

the pad of the little finger. (See Mouth Washes.) 


Warts. (See Medical Section.) i 
Wrinkles, (See Massage.) 
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— Cookery 
bles te By LILIAN MATTINGLY (Author of “Complete Cookery”) 


. Nea . 
_ ‘Tax importance of good food for the family is so widely recognised to-day that it is hardly necessary — 
_ for me to stress it. Though few of us are perhaps born cooks, we can all achieve cooking if we bring : 
to the task intelligence and patience, and refuse to be daunted by an occasional failure; and, as with» 
every other job of work that is worth doing, the more one learns about it the more interesting it 
_ becomes. In a book The Accomplisht Cook, written in 1665, the author says they were the days — 
“‘wherein were produced the triumphs and trophies of cookery”, and continues with a description of — 
_ the most elaborate dishes the object of which was not only to satisty the appetite, but to amuse and 
_ amaze. Times have changed a lot since then, and to-day we have neither time nor the wish to produce 
_ such culinary efforts, and whilé we still try to please the eye and satisfy the appetite, we also aim 
’ at maintaining perfect health by providing a well-balanced diet. You will find some notes on food 
__- Values in a section below. 


~ 


Another way in which times have changed is in the surroundings in which we do our cooking. - 
_ The kitchen of to-day, planned as it is to save time and labour, would astonish our ancestors could 
_ they but see it, as would the tools devised for us to work with. For the benefit of those about to set up 
house here is a list of what the well-equipped kitchen should contain—the exact number of such items” 
: = Saucepans, rage etc., will depend not only on the size of the family, but on such circumstances as __ 
storage space, etc. :— . ‘ i 


Basins of different sizes; mixing bowls, 1 large, 1 small. 
Chopping-board; pastry-board with rolling-pin. 

Flour bin; canisters for dry stores; salt and pepper pots. 

1% Sieves, wire and hair; flour sifter and dredger and sugar dredger.. 


it Strainers (for gravy and coffee); colander. 
: Saucepans of different sizes, including double saucepan. 
=“ _ Steamer stepped to fit different-sized saucepans. 


Frying-pan; omelet-pan; deep pan with frying-basket. 
ae Casseroles (fireproof glass or earthenware); pie-dishes of different sizes and pie funnel. 
_ Kettles, 1 large, 1 small; preserving pan and jam funnel, : 
'Cake-tins of different sizes; 2 sandwich-tins; Swiss-roll tin, 
12 bun-tins; castle pudding-tins; Yorkshire pudding-tin, B* 
Roasting-tin for meat with cover; baking-trays for biscuits, ? 
Moulds (china, glass or aluminium); gratin-dishes, ; 
Soufilé-dishes and cocottes or ramekins. J 
. Dishes and plates of different sizes, including deep enamel or fireproof glass plate. 
; Wooden spoons of different sizes; steel spoon; ladel and perforated spoon. . 
Cook's knife, palette Imife and vegetable knife; 1 or 2 table-knives, . ts 
Tablespoons, dessertspoons and forks, teaspoons; set of measuring spoons, 
' Kitchen scissors; tin opener; knife sharpener: lemon squeezer, 
_Fish-slice; egg-slice, poacher and whisk. ~ 
Cutters, plain and fancy, for biscuits, pastry and scones. 
Mincer; grater; apple-corer; potato-peeler and masher. 
Pastry brush, vegetable brush, saucepan brush and scourer, 
t _ © ‘Weighing-machine with Government weights and Pint measure, 
‘Wire racks for cakes, biscuits, etc. ? 
‘Cloths—dish, kitchen, oven and tea. 
Pig and refuse buckets with lids; sink-basket. 


‘The recipes which follow have been chosen bearing in mind present-da: shortages, and x 
‘will not be surprised to find that butter makes only a rare aprearance in these acer or that dled 


eggs figure as an alternative to fresh eggs in many recipes. Wh fresh milk is sh ouse milk — 
can be substituted for it in any recipe. Si i a Prk bs ton, : 


FOOD VALUES, and healthy. It is important to remember that _ 


the food we eat should serve the three purpos 5 

,, Dhis is a scientific age, and it is not surprising (1) building up and repairing the body: Gating 2 

therefore, that science has invaded the kitchen, | it warmth and energy; (8) protecting it from — 

Food values, once considered by many people the | disease. The principal foods in these groups are: — 

prerogative of cranks, are now taken seriously by| (1) Body-buil ing and Repairing Foods (supplied i 

‘the woman who wants her family to be contented | chiefly by the butcher, fishmonger, poulterer and _ 
804 Baie eng Maersk 


02 bread, flour, 
sugar, butter and margarine. 
) Protective Foods (supplied by the dairyman, 
fishmonger and greengrocer) which contain the 
yiteries A. B.S. ond 1). emmntial to sith (a) milk, 
herrings, liver, salmon (fresh or tinned) : (6) pota- 
toes, green vegetables, salad vegetables, fruit 
—— and foreign), carrots, tomatoes, whole- 
When planning the menu for the day food fro 
each of these groups (including r of 


are 

eee for instance—being paper Wen 
ding and protective, potatoes energy - cing 

and protective, and so on.) re 


CHILDREN’S DIET AND RECIPES. 


Children with all their growing todo will obviously 
suffer more from an ill-balanced diet than adults; 
in fact, it may leave lasting results in later life. 
Generally speaking, children need more fat in pro- 
portion, less starch and more protein than do 
grown-ups. Though there may be differences of 
opinion among diet experts about minor details, 
there is none on the fundamentals of nutrition as 
they concern children. First and foremost they 
stress the importance of milk in a child’s diet. Asa 
food, milk stands in a class by itself, containing as it 
does practically everything the body needs. The 
child who has a pint of milk a day is already well 
on the road to perfect health, but unless the milk 
is tuberculin-tested or pasteurised it is advisable 
to scald it. before use. Where less than a pint is 
available for children it can be supplemented by 
soya fiour, which is a first-class protein. Where a 
child dislikes milk as a drink it can sometimes be 
persuaded to take it in another less obvious form, 
guch as chocolate blancmange, coloured junket, 
milk jelly, <ec. Cheese is an excellent food, being 
both body-building and protective. When given 
to young children it is advisable to grate hard 
cheese so as to make it easier to chew. Eggs— 
another dual-purpose food—are rich in iron as 
well as being a first-class protein. At least 
two a week should be given to children. Liver 
and fat fish are valuable protective foods, and 
when possible should be served once a week. 

it is important not to let children be faddy 
about their food, it is no good forcing them to 
eat what is obviously distasteful to them. At the 
game time the food they dislike may, like green 
vegetables, be important for their health, and then 
it is worth while to try a little camouflage. Small 
children will sometimes eat green vegetables cut 
small and mixed with a little gravy when they will 
not touch them otherwise. When cooking green 
vegetables remember that some of their valuable 
mineral salts dissolve in the water, so cook them 
conservatively—that is, in_as little water as 
possible, with the lid on, Do not throw away 
any water that is left, but keep it for making 
gravy or soup. Raw fruits, as well as tomatoes 
and green salad vegetables, contain the valuable 
scurvy preventing vitamin C, and should form part 
he daily diet. 
=. 4 .—No n children start 


The Oslo rwegia: 
the day with a meal which is an excellent example 


of good planning, and this “ Oslo Breakfast ’ has 
been found by experts in this country (where it has 
figured as the midday meal) to be most beneficial 
to children. Here is what it consists of : brown 
or approved standard bread, with either butter 
or vi ized margarine, half a pint of milk, 


fectly suitable for children. 
inf are specially good for them. 
Apple Snow.—Ingredients : 3 
apples, 1 white of egg, sugar to taste. Wash and 
dry the be oe out round the skin with a sharp 
knife, ani e 
Rem the skins and put the apple through 4 
mere, peat the white of egg stiffly, folding in 
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Banana Custard.—Peel some bananas and cut. 
them in half lengthways. Spread the halves with 
jam and put together again. Put in a dish and 
PStiae Junket—Beet a fresh cers 

poo] a egg, then add a pint 
of milk, beating well. Put into a saucepan and 
heat till lukewarm, then pour over a teaspoonful 
of rennet in a dish, stir carefully till well mixed 
ee place. Serve with sugar 


_ Fillets of Fish (Steamed).—Sprinkle the fillets 
lightly with salt; then roll up and put in a buttered 
deep plate. Stand the plate over a saucepan of 
boiling water, put a tiny piece of margarine on 
each fillet, cover with a plate or saucepan lid and 
steam till tender. (This will take from 15 to 20 
minutes, according to size.) 

are a valuable protective food, and 
therefore particularly suitable for children, but it 
is important to bone them. This can be done 
either before or after cooking. If before cooking 
take a pair of kitchen scissors and cut open 
along the underside of the fish (the herring should, 
of course, have been cleaned, scaled and its head 
cut off), open out the fish and gently loosen the 
small bones on each side of the backbone with 
your thumb. Then, beginning at the head, lift 
up the backbone with thumb and forefinger and 
pull it steadily away from the flesh; the small 
bones will come away with the backbone. If the 
fish is to be boned after cooking, slit it down the 
centre of the back from head to tail, inserting the 
knife far enough just to touch the backbone, 
draw back the flesh on the top side, when you will 
see the backbone with. the smaller bones attached 
to it, put the knife under the backbone and gently 
lift it out. One of the most digestible ways of 
serving herrings for children is to boil them. 
Sprinkle the fish with lemon juice and put into 
hot water sufficient just to cover it, add a good 
pinch of salt and simmer gently for 6 to 10 minutes. 
according to the size of the fish. Drain well and 
serve, 

Liver (Stewed).—Ingredients : 4 Ib. calves’ liver, 
1 oz. dripping, 1 tablesp. flour, about 4 pint water, 
seasoning. 

Wash the liver and cut into slices, dip each slice 
into half the flour, seasoned with pepper and salt. 
Melt the dripping in a saucepan, stir in the rest of 
the flour and cook till a golden brown, add the 
fm then the liver, cover over and simmer for 
2 hours. 

Nursery Suet Pudding.—Ingredients: 2 oz. 
self-raising flour, 2 oz. breadcrumbs, 1 oz. sugar, 
2 oz. finely chopped suet, pinch of salt, 1 eg¢ 
(fresh or dried), 8 tablesp. milk, 4 tablesp. Jam. 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin, then mix 
in the suet, breadcrumbs and sugar. Beat the 
egg (reconstituted if dried) and mix lightly into 
the other ingredients with the mifk so as to form 
a thick, creamy batter. Have ready a greased 
basin, put the jam in the bottom, them turn the 
mixture into it. Cover with greased paper and 
steam for 2 hours. Turn out and serve. 

Pink and White Pudding.—IJnoredients: 1 pint 
milk, 2 oz. gran. sugar, 2 oz. semolina, 2 oz. brown 
sugar, 14 lb. apples, cochineal. 

Add the granulated sugar to the milk, heat in a 
saucepan, sprinkle in the semolina, stirring as you 
do so, then cook for 10 minutes, still stirring. Put 
a jam-jar upright in the centre of a glass dish and 
pour the mixture round it as evenly as possible. 
Stew the apples with the brown sugar in a very 
little water, then put through a sieve. Colour 
the purée with a drop or two of cochineal and 
leave till cold, then remove the jam-jar from the 
dish and pour the apple into the hollow. 

Potato Cream (for the very young).—Wash @ 
good-sized potato thoroughly, then prick here and 
there, and bake in a moderate oven till tender. 
Scrape out the potato, taking care to get the part 
nearest the skin, and mix into a cream with about 
a gill of warm milk. Re-heat. 

Spinach Custard.—Ingredients: % Ib. spinach, 
2 eggs, + pint milk, pepper and salt. 

Wash the spinach in several lots of cold water, 
put into a saucepan with what moisture remains 
on it, add a pinch of salt and cook till tender. 
Then put through asieve. Beat the eggs and milk 
thoroughly, add the spinach purée and seasoning 


oe ee 


et ee | ee Fe 


a 
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and pour into a well-greased basin. Cover with 
area paper and steam till the custard is 

_ in the centre—about 30 minutes. , 


slices of stale bread. Stew some fresh fruit wi 

@ little water and sugar to taste and while still 

very hot pour into the basin. Put a cover of 

bread, put a plate on the pudding and a weight on 

the plate. Leave for 12 hours, then turn ovt and 

_ Serve with custard. (Should any juice overflow 
while the pudding is cooling keep it to serve with 
the pudding.) j 


SOUPS. 


Brown Vegetable Soup.—Ingredients: 3% small 
head of celery, 2 potatoes, 2 tomatoes, 1 carrot, 
1 onion, 1 .0z. dripping, 1 quart of stock or water, 
salt and pepper, slice of toast. 

Prepare the vegetables and cut up, then toss in 
the hot fat for a few minutes, the pan 
frequently, add the liquid and the tomatoes, and 
the toast cut small. Simmer till the vegetables 
are tender, put through a sieve, re-heat and add 

easoning to taste. 


3 i 

Carrot Soup.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. carrots, 1 o2. 
dripping, 1 quart vegetable stock, a little milk, 
pt eg salt, 1 dessertsp, fine oatmeal and sprig 
of parsley. 

_ Wash and scrape the carrots, wash again and 
arate On a coarse grater. Heat the fat and fry 
the parsley lightly in it, add the carrot and 
“ sweat " in the pan, shaking frequently, then add 
the stock and simmer for about ? hour till the 
carrot is tender. Mix the oatmeal to a smooth 
paste with milk, stir into the seup, add seasoning 
and simmer for 5 minutes before - 

Celery .—Ingredients: 1 Ib. celery, 1 
shallot, oz. dripping, 1 dessertsp. flour, 1} pints 
of white stock, 1 gill of milk, pepper and salt, 
1 tablesp. cream (optional). 

‘ash and cut up the celery, and skin and chop 
the shallot. “Sweat” in the hot fat, shaking 
the pan frequently, then add the stock and eook 
till tender. Put through a hair sieve. Mix the 
flour to a smooth paste with the milk, stir into the 
soup and cook for 4-5 minutes, add seasoning, and 
eream if liked, and serve. 

Cod’s head, split, 


Fish Soup.—Ingredients : 

1 onion, 1 carrot, 1 quart water, 1 tablesp. flour, 

1 gill of milk, chopped parsley, pepper and salt. 
cod’s head, removing the eyes, and 


Wash the 
cut it into quarters. Dice the vegetables and 
put with the fish and water into a pan. Add 
seasoning and simmer for about 40 minutes, then 
take out the head and remove the flesh. Put 
this into the pan. Mix the flour to a smooth 
paste with the milk, stir into the soup and cook 
for 5 minutes, Sprinkle in the chopped parsley 


and serve, 
Lentil Soup.—Ingredients: % pint lentils, 3 
pints water, 2 onions, 1 apple, 1 carrot, 1 stick of 


celery, pinch of dried thyme, dripping, seasoning. 

Soak the lentils in cold water overnight. Slice 
the onions and fry in the hot dripping, then put 
into # large saucepan with the water, the peeled, 
cored and sliced apple, the carrot scrubbed and 
cut up, the sliced celery and the soaked lentils, 
cover the pan and boil for 24-8 hours, stirring 
now and again. Put through a coarse sieve, 
put back in the pan and re-heat, add seasoning 
to taste and the thyme, stir well, cook for a 
minute and serve. (Split peas can be used instead 


of lentils.) 
Nettle Soup.—JIngredients: 4 oz. very young 
nettles, 1 onion, 1 quart of stock, 1 dessertsp. 


flour, pepper and salt, a little milk. 
Wash the nettles very thoroughly in several 
waters, then drain. Put the stock (use either 
vegetable stock or water in which bacon has been 
boiled), nettles and sliced onion into a saucepan 
and bring to the boil, cook gently till the vege- 
tables are tender, then put through a coarse sieve. 
Return to the pan and thicken with the flour 
mixed to a smooth paste with milk, cooking for 
5 minutes, . Add seasoning to taste and serve, 
Potato Soup.—Ingredients: 14 Ib. potatoes, 
1 small stick of celery, 1 onion, 1 quart of stock, 
1 or 2 bacon rinds, gill of milk, salt and pepper. 
Wash the potatoes well and cut into slices, 
Slice the onion and eut the celery into small 
pieces. Put the vegetables into a saucepan with 
the stock and bacon rinds and bring to the boil, 


a 
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Summer Pudding.—Line a greased basin with + 


then simmer till'soft. Put: 


though a coarse sieve — 
firm | return to the pan and add'the milk and seasoning 


as ) o oi ter, 
mutton (lean), 3 p water, — 
1 small carrot, onion and turnip, chopped parsley, 
salt and pepper. : 


eate s% 


Js. bi 
th and re-heat. ‘add. Ae 

put back in the broth and re-heat. : 

i. ‘pom before serving. (A leek can be added 


Soup.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. tomatoes, 
1 onion, 14 pints vegetable stock, 1 carrot, 1 or 2 
bacon rinds, 1 dessertsp. flour, pepper and salt, — 


thepan. Add theskinned 
e stock, bring to the boil, 
till the onion, etc. tende: 


. are re 
Put through a sieve, return to the pan, add the — 
Ik and simmer 


potatoes, 1 Ib. Brussels ts, 1 tick ae ns 
sprouts, 1 si ery, 
2 bacon rinds, 1 quart of 


in & saucepan with the water, and pepper. 
d of the watercress, well washed, 


SAUCES, 


SAVOURY, 


Apple Sauce.—Ingredients: 1 tb. apples, rind 
of + lemon, } oz. margarine, 1 tablesp. brown 
sugar, 1 or 2 cloves, about ¢ gill of water. 

Peel, core and slice the apples and cook with 
the rest of the ingredients till soft, remove the 
lemon rind and either put through a sieve or beat 
smooth with a wooden spoon, 

ad Sauce.—Ingredients : } pint milk, 1 smal} 
onion, 2 oz. breadcrumbs, 2 peppercorns, I or 2 
cloves, salt, $ oz. margarine, 

Bring the milk to the boil, add the onion cut in 
half and stuck with the cloves, the peppercorns 
and a pinch of salt, and simmer for a few minutes. 

n cover over and leave in a warm place for 
when boli stir in" the beeen ange eas aad 
when g< stir e adcrumbs and bring 
_ boil slowly. Stir in the fat and add season- 


Curry Sauce.—Ingredients : + oz. margarine, 
1 dessertsp, flour, 1 teasp, or more of 
1 clove of garlic, 
two slices of sour 
stock, 2 shallots, 
sugar and 

Peel the shallots and mince finely. Cut the 
garlic : pes het 
pan wi e cut side, add the margarine, and 
a fry the shallot to a golden brown, stirring 

uently. 


Add the gooseberries or chopped apple and _ 
Stir till it boils, sk 


Sauce.—Ingredients : 
gill of water, } at 


\ 
Ti 


- 
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sugar to taste, 


1 flour, 
: : teasp. pepper and salt, 


2 and mix in a 
working in allthe sediment. Brown slowly over a 
heat. Add the stock or water, with plenty 

ni ower hn aah aay Carmen Se, 


Sau 14 oz. grated 
horse-radish, 1 tabiesp. vinegar, 1 teasp. castor 
sugar, salt and cayenne pepper, 1 saltsp. made 
mustard, 4 gill of “ top of the milk.” 

Mix together ail the ingredients except the 
“top of the milk.” Whisk the latter slightly, 
and ther stir in the cther ingredients lightly. 
Mint Sauce.— Ingredients: 2 tablesp. chopped 
mint. 1 dessertsp. brown sugar, boiling water, 
1 — vinegar. 

*~ the finely-chopped mint and sugar into a 
sauceboat and add just sufficient boiling water 
barely to cover the mint. Leave till cold, then 
add the vinegar. 

Tomato Sauce.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. tomatoes, 
llump of sugar, 1 bacon bone or 2 or 3 rinds, 1 small 
onion, 1 oz. margarine, pepper and salt, milk if 


necessary. 
Slice the tomatoes. Melt the margarine in a 
saucepan and when hot add the tomato slices, 


onion, and simmer slowly till tender. 
a sieve and add a little 
season and serve. 

White Sauce.—Inogredients: 1 oz. fat (butter 
or margarine), 1 oz. flour, ¢ pint liquid, salt and 


pe é 

Melt the fat in a saucepan, add the sieved flour, 
and stir quickly for a few minutes till the mixture 
becomes honeycombed, then draw to one side and 
add the liquid by degrees, stirring all the time. 
Return to the heat and cook for 5 minutes, 
stirring . Season taste. (The 
liquid can be made up of half milk and half some 
other liquid, such as fish stock, vegetable water, 
macaroni water, etc., according to what the sauce 
is to be served with; for a thinner sauce use ¢ 02. 
four and fat, for a thicker sauce 14-2 oz. of each.) 

The following sauces are made with a founda- 
tion of white sauce: 


Put through 


: Anchovy Sauce.—Use half milk and half fish 
stock ‘for the liquid, and add a teaspoonful or 
more of vy essence, and a squeeze of lemon 


juice. 

: Celery Sauce.—Cook a head of celery, cut into 
small pieces, with 6 peppercorns, a blade of mace 
and salt in boi water till soft, then drain and 
put through a sieve. Use half milk and half 
eelery-water for the liquid, and add the celery 
purée to the sauce, re-heat and serve. 

Cheese Sauce.—Add 2 tablespoonfuls of dry 
grated cheese and a little made mustard to the 
made sauce, and stir till the cheese is melted. 

Dutch Sauce.—Add a yolk of egg to the made 
sauce, together with a squeeze of lemon juice ; 
then add a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, and re- 
heat without letting the sauce boil. 

Egg Sauce.—Add 4 hard-boiled egg, chopped 
small, to the made sauce. 

Mustard Sauce.—Mix a teaspoonful each of 
¥rench and English mustard to a smooth paste 
with vinegar, then stir slowly into the hot sauce 
and re-heat without letting it boil. 

Onion Sauce.—Chop 3 cooked onions finely 

d to the made sauce. 

ba et Pa Sauce.—Allow 1 tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley to the made sauce, and bring 
the boil. 

ckie Sauce.—Add a tablespoonful of chopped 
pest a a lespoonful of the_ pickling 
liquid to the made sauce, and re-heat, letting it 
boil for 2 minutes. 


soT 
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Tartare Sauce.—Make a gill of white 
allow to cool slightly, then mix in 1 ill of s <a 
Serer : cso = ee gherkins or 
calilli, 1 teaspoonful of vinegar 
ful of chopped parsley. Serve cold. r 


_ SWEET SAUCES. 

Chocolate Sauce.—Ingredients : milk, 
3 teasp. cocoa, 1 level teasp. Sorin ae teagp. 
sugar, la essence, tiny piece of margarine. 

Mix the cocoa and cornflour to a smooth paste 
with a little of the milk, boil up the rest and stir 
into the paste, return to the pan and simmer for 
5 minutes. Add a few drops of vanilla essence, 
the sugar and margarine, stir well to dissolve the 


sugar and serve. 
Castand Sauce.—Ingredients : + pint milk, 1 egg, 
lLlevel teasp. cornflour, 1 oz. castor sugar, flavouring 


as d 4 
Mix the cornfiour to a paste with a tablespoonful 
of the milk, and add the beaten egg. Boil the 
rest of the milk and pour slowly on to the egg. 
stirring well, then return to the pan and simmer 
till the mixture thickens, stir in the sugar and add 
a if Le = 

dried egg is used allow a level tablespoonful 
= =i egg and a level dessertspoonful of corn- 

our. 

Ginger Sauce.—Ingredients: % pint water, ¢ 
small teasp. ground ginger, 1 level dessertsp. corn- 
flour, 1 tablesp. golden syrup, 4 oz. margarine, 
squeeze of lemon juice. 

Sieve the cornflour and ground ginger into a 
basin and mix to a paste with a little of the water. 
Boil the rest of the water with the syrup and stir 
into the paste, return to the pan and cook gentiy 
for 5 minutes, adding the margarine and lemon 
juice just before serving. of 

Hard Sauce.—Ingredients: 2 oz. castor sugar, 
2 oz. butter or margarine, brandy or rum, or rum 


essence, 

Cream the butter and sieved sugar together till 
thick and white, then add flavouring to taste. 
Pile up in a dish and serve very cold. 

Jam Sauce.—Ingredients: 3 tablesp. any jam, 

pint of water, 1 teasp. cornflour and 1 teasp. 

mon juice. 

Mix the cornflour to a paste with some of the 
water. Boil the rest of the water with the jam 
and stir on to the paste, return to the pan and 
simmer for 5 minutes. Add the lemon juice and 


serve. 

Marmalade Sauce.—Ingredienis: 1 tablesp. 
marmalade, 1 gill of water, 1 teasp. cornflour, 
1 tablesp. golden syrup and 1 dessertsp. lemon 


juice. 

Put the marmalade, syrup, lemon juice and 
water Into a saucepan and bring to the boil. Pour 
on to the cornflour mixed to a smooth paste with a 
little water, return to the pan and simmer for 5 
minutes, stirring all the time. 


FISH. 


Boiling or Steaming Fish.—Sprinkle the fish with 
salt, pepper and lemon juice and wrap in greased 
paper. For boiling allow 6 minutes per pound and 
6 minutes over unless the fish is very. thick 


through, when up to 10 minutes per pound and . 


10 minutes over should be allowed. Stand on a 
drainer or enamelled plate in a saucepan of hot, 
not boiling water—it should just cover the fish— 
and simmer gently tilldone. (Salmon, on account 
of its tough skin, should go into gently boiling 
water.) For steaming allow double as long as for 
boiling—this method is most suitable for fillets or 
small fish. 

Frying Fish.—Well dry the fish with a clean 
cloth, then cover with seasoned flour, shaking off 
any surplus. Either fry in shallow fat, heated 
till the blue smoke rises, till brown on one side, 
then turn and brown the other, or brush over with 
egg and roll in breadcrumbs, or dip in batter, 
and fry in hot, deep fat in a frying-basket till a 
golden brown. Drain well and serve at once. 

Cod Fricassee.—Ingredients: 1% lb. cod tn 
steaks, 1 oz. flour, 1 small onion, pinch of mixed 
herbs, 1 oz. margarine, } pint fish stock or water, 
pepper and salt, 1 teasp. lemon juice, fat for frying, 
brownii 


ng. ‘ 
Dredge the steaks with flour, then fry in the 
hot fat till a good brown. Meanwhile, melt the 


- onion and the mixed herbs. Fry till a rich ‘ 
add the stock or water slowly and stir till the 


_ of the steaks. 


a breadcrumbs, seasoning. 


_ fish, 1 level dessertsp. powdered gelatine, anchovy 


_ stock, § shallots, 1 oz. flour, 1 bay leaf, pepper and 


- boiled egg if used. Arrange the sliced potatoes, 


"margarine in a saucepan, stir in the sieved flour 


mustard, 4 teasp. mixed herbs, pepper and salt. 
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up carefully and put on the dis 

milk and sprinkle lightly with salt. : ina 
moderate oven, increasing the heat towards the : 
end so as to get the potato crust crisp and a golden t 
brown. Allow about 45 minutes altogether. , 
Serve at once. - vege: 

Fish Pudding (steamed or baked).—Ingredients: : 
+ Ib. any cooked white fish, 1 egg (fresh or dried), , 
1 teasp. baking powder, 8 oz. freshly cooked mashed | 
potato, 1 gill of milk, anchovy or cheese sauce, , 
3 oz. shredded suet, salt and’ pepper, 1 dessertsp. . 
chopped parsley. , MB Sas 

Flake up the fish finely, removing any skin or’ 
bones, and mix with the mashed potato (this | 
should be as dry as possible), the suet, chopped 
parsley, sieved baking-powder and seasoning. | 
Then add the beaten egg (reconstituted if dried) - 
and the milk, mix thoroughly and either turn . 
into a greased basin, cover with greased paper‘and — 
steam for 14 hours, or put the mixture in a greased _ 
Pie-dish and bake in a fairly quick oven for 45 
minutes. Serve with either anchovy or cheese | 
sauce. , 

Haddock Baked with Tomatoes.—Ingredients > 
3-4 fillets of fresh haddock, 1 oz. margarine, 1] 
onion, 4 tomatoes, pepper and salt, flour, milk. 

Melt the margarine in a casserole, put a layer of © 
finely-chopped onion, then a layer of fish, then 
slices of tomato, seasoning each layer. Put more 
layers till the casserole is full, finishing with a 
layer of tomato. Put on the lid and bake in a. 
moderate oven for about 40 minutes. Before 
serving thicken the liquor with a very little flour 
mixed to a smooth paste with milk and cook for 
4-5 minutes. 

Halibut (Devilled).—Ingredients : 1 Ib. halibut, 
1 tablesp. melted margarine, 1 dessertsp. any 
Piquant sauce, half an onion (parboiled), 1 tablesp, 
chutney, 2 tablesp. cold apple Durée, pepper and 
salt, 2 oz. boiled macaroni or spaghetti. m3 

Wrap the halibut in a piece of greased paper and 
steam till tender, then flake up, carefully removing 
allskin and bone. Mix it with the chopped onion, 


and seasoning to taste, add the finely chopped 


mixture thickens, Strain, add the lemon juice 
and a very little browning if necessary. Put the 
fried steaks into the saucepan and re-heat. Turn 
out carefully on toa hot dish and serve. 

Cod Steaks.—Ingredients: 3 cod steaks, 14 oz. 
breadcrumbs, 14 02. margarine, 1} teasp. made 


Brush the steaks over lightly with the made 
mustard and put in a well-greased fireproof dish. 
Mix together the breadcrumbs, herbs and season- 
‘ing, and sprinkle the mixture thickly over the 
steaks. Put the margarine in small pieces on 
top of the breadcrumbs and bake in a moderate 
oven for 20-30 minutes, according to the thickness 


Fillets of Plaice, Lemon Sole or Whiting a la 
Portugaise.—Ingredienis : 6-8 fillets, 4 tomatoes, 
1 gill of fish stock, 1 oz. grated cheese, 1 oz. 


For the stuffing: 1 oz. margarine, 1 teasp. 
chopped parsley, 1 teasp. anchovy essence. 

Cream the margarine and work in the anchovy 
essence and chopped parsley, Put a little of this 
mixture into each fillet, roll up and tie with 
cotton. Put in a greased fireproof dish, Skin 
and slice the tomatoes and arrange round the 
fillets. Pour over the stock, and sprinkle the 
cheese and breadcrumbs mixed together and well 
seasoned over them. Bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. Remove cotton and serve. 
_ Fish Cream.—Ingredients : 6 oz. cooked white 


essence to taste, pinch of cayenne pepper, 1 gill 
of milk or fish stock, 1 gill of “top of the milk,” 
pees and salt, colouring, watercress and raw 
carrot. 

Flake up the fish till smooth, removing any 
bones or skin, Dissolve the gelatine in the milk 
or fish stock, warming it sufficiently for the pur- 
pose, then strain into the fish, add seasoning, the 
“top of the milk’? and anchovy essence to taste. 
Add a few drops ef.cochineal to make it a very 
‘pale pink, mix well, turn-itito a wetted mould and 
leave to set. Turn on to a dish and garnish with 
alternate heaps of watercress sprigs and grated 
raw carrot, 

Fish Curry.—Ingredients: } Ib. cooked white 
fish, 1 oz. margarine, 1 dessertsp, curry powder, 
1 dessertsp. flour, 1 onion, } teasp. vinegar, + pint 
stock or water, a little chopped chutney. 1 oz. 
ir igs pepper and salt, boiled rice or mashed 
potato, 

Flake up the fish, removing any skin or bones. 
Chop the onion finely. Heat the margarine and 
fry the onion lightly in it. Stir in the sieved 
flour and curry powder, add seasoning, and when 
smooth stir in the stock slowly. Bring to the 
boil, stirring all the time, add the sultanas and 
simmer for 15 minutes. Then add the vinegar, 
the fish and chopped chutney and heat through, 
Put in the centre of a hot dish with a border of 
boiled rice or mashed potato round. 

Fish en Casserole.—Ingredienis : 1 Ib. cod fillet 
(or hake or ling), 1 oz. margarine, + pint white 


in a moderate oven for about 30 minutes, covering 
them over with greased paper for half the time. 
ients 


removing the cotton before sending to table. - 
Herring Pie.—Ingredients: 3 large herrings, 

1 apple, 1 onion, 2 tablesp. water, small Diece of 

oeering or dripping, pepper and salt, mashed 


Cut the heads and tails off the fish, split o 
and remove the backbone. Put the fish in the ; 
bottom of a greased pie-dish. 
onion finely and scatter over the fish, then add 
Seasoning, Pour over the ‘water. Cover with 
freshly cooked mashed potato, put the fat in tiny — 
pieces here and there and bake in a moderate oven — 


salt, 

Heat the margarine and fry the shallots, 
chopped finely, till a nice brown. Wash the fish 
and cut it into neat pieces. Add to the shallots, 
Dredge in the flour, add seasoning and cook for a 
few minutes, stirring now and again to prevent 
burning, then stir in the hot stock slowly and add 
the bay leaf. Bring to the boil, stirring all 
the time, Remove any scum that comes to the 
surface, cover over and cook gently for about 
30 minutes. Take out the bay leaf and serve. 

Fish Pie.—Ingredients: 4 Ib, freshly cooked 
mashed potato, t Ib. cooked white fish, 2 cooked 
whole potatoes, sliced, 2 oz. dripping, 1% gills 
white sauce, 1 hard-boiled egg (optional), pepper 
and salt, milk, 

Add the dripping to the mashed potato while 
still warm, stir well and leave till cold, Flake the 


then lower the heat and cook gently till quite _ 
fish, removing any skin or bones, Slice the hard- ? 


tender. Allow to get cold before serving. 

Plaice | (Stuffed).—Ingredients: 1 good-sized 
Dlaice, 1 teasp. chopped parsley, 6 button mush- 
Danae ee a 1 gill of fish stock or milk, — 

» breade M : juice, — 
salt and cayenne. Z pig: i vim g nti th 

Have the plaice trimmed and ‘skinned, Ont — 


fish and egg in layers in a greased pie-dish, 
season the layers well and pour over the white 
Sauce. Put the potato mash ona lightly-floured 
board and roll out to the size of your dish, Lift it 


white sauce, seasoning. 

thoroughly in three or four 

L . put into a pan without shaking 
ture, add a little salt and cook till 


minutes. 


Beetroot au Gratin.—Ingredients: 1 good-sized 
beetroot, cooked, 1 oz. margarine, 1-2 oz, grated 
cheese, 1 oz. flour, 1 teasp. vinegar, salt and pepper, 


@ saucepan, sprinkle in the sieved 
smooth, then add the milk slowly, 
Take off 


Brussels c+ 
Tb. sprouts, 1 medium-sized onion, 1 oz. dripping 
or bacon fat, 


, seasoning to taste. 
the sprouts and boil in salted water till 
Drain well and keep hot while you fry 
the finely-chopped onion in the hot fat to a golden 
brown. Add the sprouts and toss with the onion 
over the heat for 3 or 4 minutes till thoroughly 
h, season to taste, turn into a hot dish 


coarsest cutter. 


and pep’ to taste, a small piece of margarine 
or dripping and a very little hot water. Put on 
lid cook erate oven for about 


3 a 
30 minutes till the carrot is quite tender. Scatter 
chopped parsley over and serve. 

Carrots, Spiced.— Ingredients : 8 carrots, 14 oz. 
margarine or dripping, 1 oz. flour, 1 pint of vege- 


table stock, 4 . powdered cinnamon, a few 
drops of vinegar or Jemon juice, pepper and salt, 
browning. 


‘Wash and scrub the and cut in half 


smooth, 
add a few drops of browning to colour the sauce a 
delicate brown, and stir in the vinegar or lemon- 
juice. Arrange the carrots on a hot dish, pour the 
sauce over and serve. 
Celery Baked with Cheese.—Prepare the celery 
and then cook in boiling salted water till tender. 
Drain well, put a layer in a greased fireproof dish, 
sprinkle with grated cheese, then put another layer 
of celery and so oe the — jo pepe md 
: ver some white sauce made pa 
ae fi water and flavoured with made 


ed together over the sauce, put tiny pieces of 
emesis here and there and 


oven brown. 

=e —Wash the celery and cut into 

Si Le oy to oir? ely ty amon 
and ie celery ry 5 m 

with salt and pepper and add a little or 


till | water to which a teaspoonful 


ick | shaking the pan frequently to prevent 


COCKERY 


Cover and gently till the celery is 

tender, then arrange it on a hot dish and put in 

the oven while you thicken the liquor with a little 

flour mixed to a smooth paste. the mixture 

ee amar coplanar age aaa pgs ee 
e celery. 


cel 
French Beans au Gratin.—ZIngredienis: 1 Ib. 
beans, 1 oz. 2 oz. grated cheese, 
1 dessertsp. ‘‘ top of the milk,” pepper and salt, 


greased 
Add half the cheese 
and margarine and the “top of the milk” and 
stir well. Sprinkle the rest of the cheese on top 
and put the margarine in tiny pieces. Then 
reheat in a quick oven. 

Green Peas, —Ingredients: 1 pint of 
shelled peas, 1 oz. margarine, 1 teasp. sugar, 
4 teasp. salt, 2 tablesp. water, sprig of mint. 

Wash the peas and put them into either the 
top of a double saucepan (or a stone jar) with the 
other ingredients. Cover and put in a saucepan 
with boiling water in it (if a jar is used the water 
should come half-way up it, and the saucepan lid 
should be put on to keep in the steam). Let the 
water boil quickly till the peas are tender, adding 
more water if needed. Remove the mint and 
serve the peas very hot. 

Nettles.—Pick the nettles while still very young 
and remove all stalks. Wash well, put into a pan 
with a little boiling salted water, cover over 
and cook gently for 20-30 minutes, till quite 
tender. Drain very thoroughly and chop finely. 
Then re-heat with a little margarine, pepper and 
salt. Serve with pieces of fried bread. 

Potatoes Roasted with very little Fat.—Grease a 
shallow baking-tin fairly thickly, put in the pre- 
pared potatoes, add about a teacupful of boiling 
water and bake in a moderate oven till soft, turn- 
ing them over half-way through when they 
have browned underneath. By the time they are 
cooked the water will have all evaporated. 

Potatoes Roasted without Fat.—Allow a pint of 
water and «a dessertspoonful of salt to 2 Ib. 
potatoes. Peelthe potatoes and putintoa baking- 
tin with the water and salt—the potatoes sh 
not touch each other, and the water should 
sufficient to fill the tin. Then bake the potatoes 
in a hot oven for about 14 hours, according to size. 
When cooked, the water will have evaporated, 
leaving the potatoes a golden brown with floury 


insides. 

Red Cabbage with Apple.—Ingredients: 1 red 
cabbage, 3 or 4 apples, 3 cloves, 1 dessertsp. 
flour, 1 teasp. or more of vinegar, 1 or 2 bacon rinds, 
pepper and salt. 

Wash the cabbage and shred with a sharp knife. 
Put into a saucepan with just sufficient cold water 
to cover, and the bacon rinds, and parboil. Strain 
off most of the water, removing the rinds, add the 
apples, peeled, cored and quartered, with salt and 
pepper to taste, and the cloves. Cover over and 
cook till tender. Strain off the liquid, thicken it 
with the flour mixed to a smooth paste with water, 
add the vinegar and simmer for 8 or 4 minutes. 
Pour over the cabbage, re-heat and serve. 

Seakale ‘talienne.—Ingredients: 1 lb. sea- 
kale, 4 oz. melted margarine, 1 oz. grated 
cheese, pinch of cayenne pepper, salt, bread- 
crumbs and a few drops of vinegar. 

Wash the seakale well and cook’ in boiling 
of salt and a few 
drops of vinegar have been added. When tender, 
drain well and arrange in a greased fireproof dish. 
Sprinkle over it the grated cheese, a pinch of 
cayenne pepper, and some breadcrumbs, and pour 
over the melted margarine. Bake in a moderate 
oven for about 15 minutes. : 

Spinach a la Béchamel.—Ingredients: 2 Ib. 
spinach, 2 tablesp. flour, 14 oz. margarine, pepper 
and salt, 2 gills of milk. 

Wash the spinach in several lots of water til 
quite clean, then put into a pan without shaking 
off the moisture, add salt and cook till tender. 
Drain well and chop small. Melt the fat in a pan, 
turn the spinach into it, and cook for 3 minutes, 


Sprinkle in the sieved flour, stirring as you do 
so, and then slowly add the milk. Cook the 
mixture slowly for 5 minutes, add seasoning and 


serve. 
Tomatoes, Grilled.—Cut the tomatoes in half, 


. s ; 
RS CYGLO Boe = 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and a pinch of sugar, 
and put. a little , 
each. Grease a tin and put the halves on it, 


ate Boe 


under the hot griller and ll tender. 
Turnips, Savoury.— Wash and peel some turnips 

_ andcutintoslices.. Boil insalted water till tender, 

then put through a coarse sieve. Add a very 
little margarine, a little milk and pepper and salt 
to taste. ote =9* a —— Lie gree —_— 
breadcrumbs over the top and pu yD 
margarine here and Bake in a quick oven 
for about 15 minutes. 


> 
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MEAT. 
Re | GENERAL REGIPES. 


Boiling. This method is suitable for larger 
 Tather than small joints; an average time of 20 
«minutes to the pound and 20 minutes over should 
be allowed. Put fresh meat into boiling water, 
bring back to the boil, then simmer till cooked ; 

_ salt meat should go into tepid water, which 
should be brought to the boil and then simmered. 
Grilling. Suitable for cutlets, steaks, kidneys, 
ete. Wipe the meat, season and brush over 
i either with oil or melted fat, Put on a warm 
___- gteased grid under the hot griller and let it sizzle 
gently until one side is cooked, turn with two 
___ knives (if you use a fork the juices will escape) 
Allow 15-20 minutes 


and cook the other side. i 
_ forsteak, according to the thickness, 8-12 minutes 
¢ 


igeaal 


Ps — 


% ee 


for chops, 6-8 minutes for cutlets and about 
8 minutes for kidneys, 

- Roasting. Wipe the meat and weigh. Allow 
15-20 minutes per pound and 15-20 minutes over 
for beef or mutton; 25 minutes per pound and 

25 minutes over for veal and pork. (For foreign 
meat allow 20-25 minutes per pound and 20-25 
minutes over.) Stand on a grid in a baking- 

_ tin (covered for preference, as this keeps in the 

4 flavour and moisture and also prevents the oven 
getting splashed with fat), and roast in a very hot 
- oven for 10 minutes or so to seal in the juices, 
ci then lower the heat and continue cooking in a 
moderate oven, basting now and again. 


BEEF. 


E Brazilian Stew.—Ingredients : 2 lb. shin of beef, 
2 carrots, 2 onions, 1 turnip, 2 tomatoes, 1 tablesp. 
__ ¢hopped parsley, + teasp. mixed herbs, pepper 
and salt, vinegar to cover, small potatoes. 
~ Wipe and cut the meat into small pieces. Pre- 
pare the vegetables and put into a casserole with 
the meat, parley, herbs and seasoning, Just 
cover with vinegar, cover over and bring slowly 
to simmering point, then simmer gently for at 
least; 3 hours, putting in the potatoes about an 
hour before serving. 
Casserole of Boef.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. beef- 
steak, 2 onions, 1 small turnip, 1 carrot, pepper and 
salt, 2 pint brown stock, medium- potatoes, 
fat for frying. 
Wipe the meat, and cut into neat pieces. Slice 
the onions and fry in hot fat to a golden brown, 
then put into a hot casserole, Fry the meat 
lightly in the fat, then put into the casserole with 
the sliced carrot and turnip, add the stock and 
seasoning, and put the potatoes on top. Cover 
over and bring to simmering point, then simmer 
steadily for 2 hours. 
Fresh Mince.—IJngredients: 1 lb. minced raw 
beefsteak, 1 onion, 1. oz. dripping, 1. heaped 
dessertsp. flour, pepper and salt, toast, 1 gill stock. 
Chop the onion very finely, fry in the hot 
dripping for a minute or two, then stir in the. 
minced meat and let it brown quickly, stirring 
meanwhile, Sprinkle in the sieved flour and stir 
well with the meat, add the stock and seasoning to 
taste and bring slowly up to the boil. Cover over 
and simmer for about an hour, stirring now and 
then, Serve on a hot dish with triangles of toast. 
Galantine of Beef—Ingredients: 2 Ib. lean 
tainced beef, 6 oz. breadcrumbs, 4-6 oz. min: 
bacon, 1 tablesp. tomato or mushroom ketchup, 
 teasp. mixed spice, 1 tablesp.,chopped parsley, 
bepper and salt, 2 eggs (fresh or dried), 

Fe Mix together all the dry ingredients, then add 
the beaten eggs (reconstituted if dried) and the 


oiled margarine or bacon fat on j : 
stand on the hot-plate for a few minutes, then put 


‘inva scalded floured pudding-cloth and 
3 hours 5 and roll in : 
Ox Liver Pie.—Ingredients : oz. Ox 
2 onions, ¢ pint milk, 5 oz. self-raising flour, 2 oz. 
shredded suet, pinch of salt, 1 rasher of bacon, 
seasoned flour, dripping, water. a 
Wipe the liver, cut into slices, and in well-— 
seas flour, Heat some dripping fry the — 
sliced onion lightly in it, add the diced bacon 


half-way through and continue coo! 


pn! and cook 
urning it from 6 
id on. The slower the 
t least 30 minutes per pound 
and 30 minutes extra should be allowed. Add 
potatoes about half-way through, putting them 
on top of the meat. When serving dish up in the 
— he and make gravy with the liquor from 
meat. 
omits aI A 3 Sa ga it 
readcrum essertsp. chop’ parsley, 
small egg (fresh or dried), pepper and salt, piquant 
sauce, dripping. 
After wiping the steak, mince it finely, and add 
the breadcrumbs and parsley, season well 


greased baking-tin with a dessertspoonful of hot 


dripping and 

1% hours, bas' Put on a 
hot dish and make some grayy to serve with it, 
adding a little piquant sauce to it. ‘ 

Stuffed Steak.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. beefsteak, 
1 onion, margarine, pepper and salt, 1 cupful stock, 
2 or 3 carrots, mashed potato, flour. 

Wipe the steak, put it on a board and put 
tiny pieces of margarine on it. Scatter the. 
Pata ae be se ' 
Spre: e mas! potato over the onion, keeping 
it well away from the edge, then roll aad 
ond tie firmly, Put in a baking 4 
and bake in a moderate oven for 2 hours, basting ~ 
fairly frequently. Meantime prepare the carrots 
and boil in salted water till tender. Put the steak 
in the centre of a hot dish surrounded by a border 

and season the remains of 


Eneeseks thine ota a 

es . thicken with a little flour and over 
the steak. Serve very hot. Las 

Tripe and Onions.—Ingredients: 1 lb. dressed» 
tripe, 2 onions, 1 pint milk and water, 1 tablesp, 
flour, pepper and salt, chopped parsley, 

Peel’ and quarter the onions. Blanch the 
tripe and cut into neat pieces, to the pan 
with the onion and liquid. Simmer for 2 hours. 
Mix the flour to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water, stir into the tripe and onions, add seasoning 
and boil for a few minutes, then serve garnished 
with chopped parsley, 


MUTTON AND LAMB. 


Braised Shoulder of Lamb.—J edients: 
of lamb, 2 oz. dripping, 2 Carrots, 2 tee 
: Nesta 2 cloves, 1 stick of celery, veal forcemeat, 


Have the shoulder boned. Make some veal 


forcemeat, put on the inside of 1 ‘ 
roll up neatly, then mal en mee eo 


the dripping into a 
stuck with the cloves. Put f 


Mop. 


‘A. fay ee ake F 
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of greased paper over the meat, put on the lid and 
cook in the oven for about 2 hours. Remove 
the lid for the last few minutes so that the meat 
Ui the tape and serve the 
surrounded by the braised 


stock the 

handed se: 3 
Casserole of Mutton.— Ingredients : 1 Ib, middle 
neck of mutton, 2 turnips, 1 stick of seakale, 2 leeks, 
pee potatoes, pepper and salt, water, 2 oz. 


pping. 

Wipe the meat and cut into nest pieces, then 
brown on both sides in the hot dripping. Take 
out and keep hot while you fry the sliced leeks 
lightly, add the turnips, carrot and seakale cut 
small, together with seasoning to taste, and put 
the meat on top. Barely cover with warm water, 
toes on top, cover with a tight- 
fitting lid and bring slowly to boiling point. 
simmer for 14-2 hours. 

Cutlets & la Milanaise.—Ingredients: 2 Ib. 
best end neck of mutton, 2 oz. cooked spaghetti, 
1 oz. grated Parmesan cheese, seasoning, egg and 
breadcrumbs, tomato sauce, mashed potatoes, 
fat for frying, gravy. 

Wipe and trim the cutlets, brush over with 
beaten egg and coat with breadcrumbs. Fry in 
hot, deep\fat, drain and prop them up round the 
hot potato arranged in a heap on a dish. Mix 
together the spaghetti and tomato sauce, heat, 
season and put on top of the potato, ling 
the cheese over. Serve with brown gravy. 

Hari :-1 Ib. best end 


till 

divide into peat pieces. Melt the dripping in a 
casserole, and when hot fry the meat lightly on 
both sides, take out and keep hot. Fry the sliced 
onion lightly and add to the meat. Brown the 
sieved flour in the fat, add the liquid slowly, and 
bring to the boil, skim well. Add seasoning, 
put back the meat and add the sliced 
carrot and simmer gently for 1}-2 hours. To 
serve, put the meat on a hot dish, strain the sauce 
°o and put the beans in heaps at each end. 
Spri chopped parsley over them. 

Trish Stew.—Ingredients: 1 lb. scrag end or 
middle neck of mutton, 2 Ib. potatoes, 4 Ib. 
onions (or more), about 1} gills water, seasoning. 

Wipe the meat and cut into neat pieces. Peel 
the potatoes and cut into thick slices. Peel and 
slice the onions. Put layers of the vegetables and 
meat into a casserole, seasoning each layer and 
finishing with a layer of potato. Pour in the 
water, put onthelid, andsimmergently for 2 hours 
or more. 

Stufied Breast of Mutton.—Ingredients: 2 Ib. 
breast of mutton, 14 slices bread, 1 oz. margarine, 
2 tablesp. dripping, 1 dessertsp. flour, a little 
chopped onion. pinch of mixed herbs, seasoning, 
milk, ¢ pint water. 

Wipe the meat and remove the bones. Spread 
the bread with margarine, put in 2 deep plate 
with as little milk and leave for a few minutes. 
Then put on top of the mutton, sprinkle with 
finely-chopped onion, the mixed herbs and 
seasoning to taste. Tie the mutton up firmly. 
Heat the dripping till it smokes, brown the meat 
well, then cook in a fairly slow oven for an hour 
or so, turning the meat over now and again. 
Dish up the meat, pour off all but a tablespoonful 
of the dripping, add the flour and brown, then add 
the warm water slowly and bring to the boil. 
Cook for 5 minutes, season and serve with the 


meat. 
Washerman’s Pie.—Ingredients: 6 mutton 
chops, 2 lb. mashed potato, 2 oz. dripping, 


3 tomatoes, seasoned flour, piquant sauce, water. 
dip in seasoned flour and 
in the hot dripping. Put 
just sufficient water to 


th over. 
with a little margarine and well seasoned, spread 


sii 


COOKERY 
PORK. 


Mock Goose.—Ingredienis : 1 Ib. pork sausage 
meat, 1 lb. mashed potato, 1 onion, pepper and 
salt, powdered sage, apple sauce. 

Put alternate layers of sausage meat and 
potato, sprinkled with finely chopped onion, sage, 
and seasoning into a pie-dish, finishing with a 
layer of potato. Bake in the oven for about 30 
minutes and serve with apple sauce. 

Pork and Appie Pie.—Jngredients: 1 1b. lean 
pork, 2 large apples, 2-3 leeks, 2 Ib. potatoes, 
1 teasp. powdered sage, 1 teacupful stock, pepper 
and salt, dripping, 

Wipe the meat and cut into small pieces, then 
put in a pie-dish. Sprinkle with the 
sage and pepper and salt. Put alternate layers of 
sliced apple, leek and potato on top, ending with 
a layer of potato. Pour over the stock, put small 
pieces of dripping here and there on top, cover 
with a dish and bake in a moderate oven for 14 
hours, removing the cover for the last 15 minutes 
so as to brown the top. 

Sausage Hotpot.—Allow one sausage per person. 
Put a deep layer of sliced potato into a casserole, 
then cover with sliced onion. Cut each sausage 
into four sections, lengthways, and put on top of 
the onion. Repeat these layers till the casserole 
is full, finishing with a layer of potato, add water 
till it can just be seen, season with salt, pepper and 
a little dried sage and cook in'a slow oven for about, 


VEAL, 


Calves’ Liver (Fried).—Ingredients: 8 oz. 
calves’ liver, 4 0z. fat bacon, pepper and salt, 
flour, } pint water. 

Wash the liver, dry and cut into slices. Dust 
lightly with fiour. Fry the bacon with the cut-off 
rinds, remove the bacon and keep hot. Fry the 
liver in the bacon fat for 10-15 minutes, according 
to the thickness of the slices, then put on a hot 
dish, put the bacon on top and keep hot. Brown 
a dessertspoonful of flour in the frying-pan, stir 
in the water slowly, and boil for 5 minutes. Add 
seasoning and pour round the liver. 

Calves’ Liver en Casserole.—Ingredients: % lb. 
calves’ liver, 4 oz. macaroni, 1 medium-sized 
onion, 2 oz. dripping, 1 oz. flour, 1 pint stock, 


seasoning. 

Wash and dry the liver, then cut into fairly 
large cubes. Cook the macaroni in fast-boiling 
salted water till tender, then drain and keep hot. 
Put a little of the flour on a plate, season it, and 
dip the liver in it, then fry in the hot dripping. 
When browned remove and keep hot. Fry the 
sliced onion till a golden brown, add any flour 
left on the plate together with the rest of the 
ounce, cook for a few minutes, then stir in the 
stock. Bring to the boil, season again if necessary 
and add a drop or two of gravy browning if needed. 
Put in the liver and the macaroni, bring to the 
boil, then simmer for about 45 minutes. 

Galantine of Veal.—Ingredients: 1 lb. veal 
(breast or shoulder), 8 oz. bacon, 2 hard-boiled 
eggs, 4 oz, breadcrumbs, rind of*half lemon, 
1 tablesp. chopped parsley, egg to bind, glaze. 

Mince the veal and bacon and make into a firm 
dough with the breadcrumbs, parsley, lemon rind 
and egg to bind. Put on a wet board and press 
out flat, then put the hard-boiled eggs, cut into 
thick slices, down the centre and fold over, pressing 
the edges well together. Scald a pudding-cloth, 
flour it, put in the roll and tie loosely. Steam for 
14 hours. When cold make a cupful of stock 
with any meat extract, add a teaspoonful of 
powdered gelatine and stir till dissolved, allow to 
cool, then pour evenly over the galantine. 

Rag6ut of Veal—ZIngredients: 1 Ib. fillet of 
veal, 1 carrot, 1 onion, 1 oz. dripping, 1 oz. flour, 
1 pint stock or water, 1 tablesp. tomato sauce, 
a chopped parsley, squeeze of lemon 
juice. 

Wipe the meat and cut into neat pieces. Heat 
the dripping and fry the sliced onion lightly in it, 
stir in the sieved flour and cook gently till a 
golden-brown, then add the stock slowly and salt 
to taste. Bring to the boil and skim, then put in 
the veal with the sliced carrot and the tomato 
sauce, the lemon-juice and chopped parsley and 
cover over. Simmer for at least 1% hours. 
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1 dessertsp. curry powder, 1 tablesp. flour, 1 apple, 


™ : , 3 large onions, 1 teasp. salt, 2 oz. margarine, boiled 
___Fice or mashed potato, ¢ pint water. } 
Chop the meat, into small pieces, Slice the 


apple and onions. Melt the fat and when hot 

add the onion and apple slices and fry to a light 

_ brown, stir in the sieved curry powder and ‘ 
then add the liquid slowly and boil for 5 minutes. 
Add the meat and salt and re-heat without 
boiling. Serve on a hot dish surrounded by a 
border of boiled rice or mashed potato. 

_. Meat and Vegetable Pie.—Ingredienis: 1 tin of 


meat (if you can sparea little bacon so much the 
better) and add to the thickened soup together 
_ with seasoning to taste. Put the mixture into a 
_ greased dish, cover with a good layer of mashed 
potato, rough up with a fork and bake in a quick 
oven for 20 minutes or so till brown on top. _ 
‘Meat Gateau.—Ingredienis : 1b. cooked minced 
meat, 1 egg (fresh or dried), 4 oz. breadcrumbs, 
d seasoning, tomato sauce, chopped parsley, gravy, 
\ hard-boiled egg (optional). 
. Grease a pie-dish and put the slices of hard- 
P boiled egg (if used) on the bottom. Mix together 
the meat, breadcrumbs, parsley, seasoning and 
_ moisten with the beaten egg (reconstituted if 
dried) and a litile gravy, put into the pie-dish 
and press down well. Bake in a moderate oven 
for 20 minutes, turn out carefully on to a hot 
dish and pour hot tomato sauce round. 
___,_ Meat in Ambush.—For this dish you want plenty 
of mashed potato, freshly cooked. Add a little 
margarine to it, plenty of seasoning and milk to 
_make it bind, then line the sides and bottom of a 
greased cake-tin with it (a tin with a movable 
bottom is best) and fill with cooked meat, either 
minced or chopped, and any cooked vegetables 
_ available; season well and moisten with gravy. 
If you are short of meat fill up with cooked 
_ macaroni. Cover with mashed potato, rough up 
the surface and put tiny pieces of dripping here 
and there on top. Bake in a good oven for 30 


minutes, 
2 Ib. cooked 


vegetable soup, scraps from the joint, 2 oz. 
vs oocae 8 tablesp. flour, seasoning, mashed 
 potar ; 
| Heat, the dripping in a pan, stir in the flour 
and when smooth add the soup and cook, stirring 
all the time, till the mixture thickens. Mince the 
er 


Meat Pudding.—Jngredients : 

chopped meat, 1 small onion, 2 oz. shredded suet, 
2 og. breadcrumbs, 1 teasp, chopped parsley. 
seasoning, ¢ gill milk, 1 egg (fresh or dried), onion 
sauce. 
_ Grease a pudding-basin. Boil the milk and 
pour over the breadcrumbs, cover and leave for 
15 minutes. Then add the suet, chopped onion, 
meat, parsley, seasoning and lastly the beaten eg 
(reconstituted if dried) and mix well. Turn the 
mixture into the basin, cover with greased paper 
and steam for 14 hours. ‘Turn out and serve with 
onion Sauce, 

Mince with Peas and Lettuce.—Ingredients : 

1 pint minced cooked mutton, 1 or 2 lettuces, 
1 pint green peas, 4 tablesp. water, 1 oz. dripping, 
2 onions, 1 teasp. pepper and salt and pinch of 
cayenne. 
Chop the lettuces and onions yery finely, then 
put into a saucepan with the peas, dripping, 
water and seasoning, and the minced meat, and 
stir over a gentle heat for 5 minutes, cover closely 
‘and simmer very slowly for 2 hours. 

Norwegian Mince.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. cooked 
meat, 1 large round of bread, 1 egg (fresh or dried), 
Seasoning, gravy, piquant sauce, breadcrumbs. 

Mince the meat, a quarter of which should be 
fat. Put the bread (it should be 2 in. thick) 
into a basin and pour hot gravy over it, cover and 
leave for 15 minutes, then beat with a wooden 
spoon to a smooth batter. Add the beaten egg 
(reconstituted if dried) to the meat with a little 
Piquant sauce to flavour, then mix with the 
bread and add seasoning to taste. Put the mix- 
ture into a, well-greased tin and bake in a moderate 
oven for about an hour. Take out, leave for a few 
minutes to settle, then turn out carefully on to a 
hot dish, sprinkle with browned breadcrumbs and 
pour thick gravy over. : 

_ Potted Mutton.—Ingredienis : 4 Ib. cold minced 
mutton, 4 lb, sausage meat, 1 small onion, boiled, 


B12, 
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“) Gurried Meati:-Inorediente’s.1Ib-cold’ mutton. toni aod scrape of nutmeg. 


oz, breadcrumbs, 2 eggs (fresh or 
sp. chopped parsley, 4 cup stock 


Put the breadcrumbs to soak in or 
eed wesoa mi eats 

er Wi ; 0 
beat in the eggs (reconstituted if dried). Turn 
into a greased tin, cover with a. plate or 


and bake in a moderate oven for an hour. ~ 
Turn out. carefully and serve cold. 


Turn 
Ro 


Pie.—Ingredients : 


+ BTAVY, 8 OB. 


Mince the meat and chop up the vegetables. 
Line a greased basin with the pastry, keeping 
back sufficient for a lid, then fill with layers of 
meat, macaroni and vegetable, add plenty of 
seasoning and sufficient gravy to moisten. Moisten 
the edge of the pastry and put on the lid. Cover 
with a piece of greased paper and bake in a 
moderate oven for about an hour. Turn out 
carefully and serve with gravy. : 

Shepherd’s Pie.—Ingredienis: % Yb. (or more) 
cold. meat, 1 onion, piquant sauce, seasoning, 
mashed potato, gravy or stock, $ oz. dripping, 


Fry the sliced onion lightly in the hot dripping, 
then mix with the minced meat, and add gravy or 
stock to moisten, together with plenty of seasoning 
and a little piquant sauce. Put in a pie-dish. 
Cover with mashed potato (well seasoned, with a 
little margarine and milk added) and smooth 
down, Brush over with milk and bake in a hot 
oven for about 80 minutes till a nice brown, 


GAME AND POULTRY. 


Chicken, Boiled.—Wrap the bird in greased 
paper, then put breast downwards in boiling water 
to cuyen it, boil for 3 minutes and skim. Add a 
small onion, a small sliced carrot. and a piece of 
turnip, the prepared giblets, and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Lower the heat, cover over and simmer 
gently until tender. Remove the paper, dry the 
bird and serve either coated with ig sau 
or serve it separately. Little ro of grilled 
bacon can be served as i 

Chicken, 
with veal 


forcemeat, and fold the skin over. 
Put on a 


trivet in a baking-tin, put one or two 


Roast.—Stuff the bird at the neck end _ 


strips of fat bacon on the breast and cover witha 


piece ok seen Pee Ay ae ESF oven yor 
= Ours, basting frequently wi ot. drip: 6 
Serve with baked rolls of bacon, gravy and Dread 


sauce, : 

Duck, Roast.—Stuff at the tail end with sage 
and onion stuffing. Cook in a hot oven for 1-1} 
hours. Garnish with watercress-and serve with 
gravy and apple sauce, : 

Rabbit en Casserole.—Ingredients + 1 rabbit cut 
into joints, 2 rashers of bacon, 1 large onion, 1 pint _ 
stock orywater, 1 hard-boiled egg (optional), season- 
ing, flour, fat for frying. Sirat 

Slice the onion and fry in the hot fat to a 
golden brown, take out and keep hot. Add | 
enough sieved flour to absorb the fat, cook for a 
minute or two, stirring all the time, then add the 
hot liquid slowly, and stir till the mixture — 
thickens, n some flour, dip the pieces of 
rabbit in it and put into a greased casserole. Put - 
in.a hot oven for a few minutes till the rabbit- 
flesh turns white, then pour over the thickened — 
stock, cover over and cook very gently for an — 
hour or more, according to the age of the rabbit. 
Cut the tashers into thin strips and bake crisply. 
Put them with the hard-boiled egg chopped _ 
small (if used) and the fried onion into the casserole — 
10 minutes before serving. in 

Rabbit Mulligatawny.—Ingredients : 1 rabbit 
cut into joints, 2 oz. dripping, 2 oz. flour, 2 quarts 


water, 1 onion, 1 carrot, 1 turnip, 1 small tart 
d rice or 


apple, our powder and salt to taste, 


macaroni. 


in a pan and fry the 
sides, take out and 
onion and apple, 


rabbit and bring to the boil, skimming if necessat 
Add the sliced carrot and diced turnip, with salt t 


va ‘ % 


3 


ie 
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and simmer slowly for 2% 
rice or macaroni. 


; 


margarine, 2 oz. 
Be . 1 oz. flour, pinch of cayenne. 
a the cauliflower and cook in salted boiling 
water till tender. Drain and put into a hot fire 
dish, While the cauliflower is cooking make 


per. Pourevenly over thecaulifiower, sprinkle 
eee sree eens over, an earn, smear. bee 


grill. 
Cheese and Tomato Pie.—Ingredients: 2 Ib. 


erumbs on top. 


margarin 
oven for 20 minutes. 

Cheese. .—Ingredients: 1 gill of bread- 
crumbs, 2 oz. grated cheese, 1 gill of cold water. 
+ pint of milk, 12 oz. dried egg, salt and pepper. 

Sieve the dried egg into a basin, add the water 
Slowly and mix with a fork till smooth, then leave 
for 5 minutes. _Whisktoafroth. Have ready the 
breadcrumbs over which the boiling milk has been 
poured, stir in. the cheese, with seasoning 
to taste, and beat well together. Fold in the 
whisked egz, pour into a greased pie-dish and bake 
in a quick oven for 15 minutes. 

Gnocchi of Semolina.—Ingredients: 1 pint of 
milk, 4 oz. semolina, 2 oz. grated cheese, salt and 
pepper, 2 eggs (fresh or dried), 1 oz. margarine. 

Put the milk in a pan and heat, sprinkle in the 

semolina, and simmer for 10 minutes, stirring all 
the time. Add salt and pepper, half the cheese 
and the beaten eggs (reconstituted if dried). Mix 
well, pour the mixture on to a cold flat dish and 
when cold cut into small squares. Pile neatly 
on @ fireproof dish, pour over the melted margarine 
and sprinkle with the rest of the grated cheese. 
Brown in a quick oven. 
_ Lentil Pie——Line the bottom and sides of a 
pie-dish with mashed potato, well seasoned, then 
put a layer of cooked lentils; cover with a layer 
of onion sauce, then put more lentils and cover 
with mashed potato. Bake in a moderate oven 
for 30 minutes, brush over the top with a little 
salted milk and brown quickly in the oven. 
Serve with gravy and baked tomatoes. 

- Macaroni Cheese.—Ingredients : 3 oz. macaroni, 
1 onion, porrot nnd turnip, 1 os PARRA 1 
tomato, ted cheese, pepper and salt. 

Cook the macaroni (broken into short lengths) 
in salted boiling water till tender. well, 
Slice the onion, carrot and turnip and fry in the 
hot margarine with the sliced tomato. When the 
vegetables are cooked add the macaroni, seasoning 


and grated cheese to taste and stir till the cheese 
is melted and the mixture thoroughly hot. Tum 
on to a hot dish and ye 


serve. 
ni Pie.—I i : 4 OZ. macaroni, 


1 
cheese, ¢ pint white sauce, } oz. margarine, salt, 
Tlie aah eplcsnend itbckins ehbs cheats ths) 
nto short len 
in salted boiling water till tender, drain well and 
chop finely. Add the chutney and the sliced 
onion, the cheese and seasoning: Mix with the 
white sauce, turn into a fireproof dish, put the 
margarine in tiny pieces on top, and brown in a 
qMfock Grab Ingredients: 3 (fresh 
—. S ergs or 
dried), 3 oz. grated cheese, 3 tablesp. milk, 14 
dessertsp. 


Beat the eggs lightly, then add the vinegar, 
anchovy essence, seasoning and milk. Next add 
the grated cheese and the melted margarine, and 
cook over a gentile heat for about 5 minutes till the 
mixture is thick and smooth. Serve on rounds of 
fried bread and garnish with parsley. 

Oatmeal, Curried.—Ingredients : + pint cooked 
oatmeal, 1 oz. margarine, 1 teasp. made mustard, 


pepper and salt, browned breadcrumbs. 

Melt the margarine, and when hot add the 
grated onion and curry-powder and cook for a 
few minutes. Then add the oatmeal (it should be 
as thick and dry as possible), the cheese, tomato 
sauce, mustard, seasoning and mix well. Turn 
into a greased pie-dish, sprinkle with breadcrumbs 
and bake in a moderate oven till brown. 

P Stoved.—Ingredients: “6 medium- 
sized potatoes, 2 or 3 onions, 1 large tablesp. drip- 
ping, ¢ pint of water, pepper and salt. 

Peel the potatoes and onions and slice. Heat 
the dripping in a saucepan and toss the sliced 
potato and onion in it until all the fat has been 
absorbed, then add the water and seasoning to 
taste. Cover over and cook slowly for 1-13 hours. 
Serve very hot. 

Potato Savoury.—Allow a small pot of meat 
paste to 1 Ib. of freshly-cooked, mashed potato. 
Stir it in while the potato is hot and turn into a 
greased pie-dish. Bake in a quick oven for about 
20 minutes and serve. 

Tomato Pie.—JIngredients: 4 tomatoes, 1% 
Ib. potatoes, + oz. margarine, a little milk, pepper 
apd salt, 2 tablesp. chopped parsley, grated 
cheese. 

Skin the tomatoes and slice them. Boil the 
potatoes and mash smoothly with a little warmed 
milk, the margarine, seasoning and half the 
chopped parsley. Put a layer of the potato into a 
greased pie-dish, cover with a layer of tomato, 
sprinkle with seasoning and parsley, and repeat 
the layers till the dish is full, ending with one of 

tato. Sprinkle some grated cheese on top and 

rown in a hot oven. 

Vegetable Curry.—Ingredients: 1 onion, 4 
potatoes, 1 broccoli, curry powder to taste, pinch of 
salt, vegetable stock, dripping, pinch of sugar, 
tomato sauce. 

Chop the onion finely and fry in the hot 
dripping to a golden brown. Stir in the curry- 
powder and cook for 3 minutes, stirring all the 
time. Add the sliced potato, and the broccoli 
broken into sprigs. Fty for 15 minutes, shaking 
the pan frequently to prevent burning. Then 
add a very little vegetable stock, stirring as you 
do so, 4nd about a tablespoonful of tomato sauce 
(or two sliced skinned tomatoes), and bring to the 
boil. Add a pinch of sugar and a good pinch of 
salt, and simmer gently for about an hour. 

Vegetable Hotch-Potch.—JIngredients: 1 teacup- 
ful of pearl barley, 6 onions chopped, 1 turnip 
diced, 1 pint tinned peas, 6 sliced carrots, 1 lettuce 
cut up, 1 tablesp. chopped parsley, 1 oz. dripping, 
salt and pepper, 14 pints of water. 

Cook the pearl barley in boiling water till soft, 
then add the peas, chopped onions, sliced carrota, 
diced turnip and cut-up lettuce, together with the 
water. Simmer gently till the vegetables aré 
tender but not broken. Add the dripping, parsley 
and seasoning, stir well and serve. 

Vegetable Marrow (Stufied).—Peel a marrow 
and cut in half lengthways, remove the seeds 
carefully and fill the cavity with whatever filling 
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_ you are using, put the two halves together and tie 
firmly with string or tape. 
_ oven for en hour or so till the marrow is quite 


parsley, 6 oz. mashed potato, 


a «fy. 


= Sy 


Bake in a moderate 


tender, basting it now and again with hot dripping, 
Remove the string or tape and serve. 

_ For the filling: about half a pint of butter 
beans, cooked and put through a sieve, and 


mixed with a little grated cheese, a good piach of 


mixed herbs, an ounce of melted dripping and 
seasoning to taste. 
Or # lb. mushrooms, peeled and chopped small, 


fried in a little hot dripping, and mixed with 3 oz. 


breadcrumbs, well seasoned. 


PASTRY AND PASTRY DISHES. 


Short Pastry.—Ingredients: 8 oz. plain flour, 
4 oz. fat (margarine or lard, or half and half), 
2 teasp. salt, cold water. 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin and rub 


in the fat lightly with the finger-tips, then add 


enough water to form a pliable dough, using a 
knife for the mixing. (If less fat is used allow 
baking-powder in the proportion of 4 teaspoonful 
to ¢ Ib. flour.) 

; Pastry.—Ingredients: 8 oz. plain flour, 
4 oz. lard, + teasp. salt, cold water. 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin and rub in 
one-third of the lard; add water sufficient to 
make a stiff dough. oil out into an oblong on a 
floured board, put half the remaining lard, cut 
intosmall pieces, on the top two-thirds of the dough, 
flour lightly, fold into three. Press the edges lightly 


- together with the rolling-pin, turn, repeat the 


above process; finally roll out once more, fold in 
three and leave for at least an hour. When 
using put the trimmings of pastry one on top of 
the other and roll out in the usual way—this keeps 
it in flaky layers. 

Rough Puff Pastry.—Ingredients: 8 oz. plain 
veo. 8 oz. butter, 3 oz. lard, cold water, } teasp. 
salt. 


Sieve the flour and salt into a basin, add the fat 


chopped in fairly large pieces, then add enough 


water to bind the mixture. Put the paste on to a 
floured board and roll out four times, folding it in 
three each time. Put away in a cool place for at 


- least half an hour before rolling out. 


Potato Pastry.—Sieve some freshly cooked 
notato and allow 4 oz. margarine to every 12 oz. 
potato, whipping it in well. Stir in sufficient self- 
raising flour, sieved, to make a pliable dough and 
use at once, 

Suet Crust.—Ingredients : 8 oz. flour, pinch of 
salt, 8-4 oz. shredded suet, $ teasp. baking- 
powder, cold water. 

Sieve the flour, baking-powder and salt into a 
basin, mix in the suet and add enough water to 
make a firm rather dry dough. (If liked, 2 oz. 

crambs and 6 oz. flour can be used for sweet 
puddings.) ‘ 

Beefsteak Pie.—Ingredients: 12 oz. short or 
rough puff pastry, 6-8 oz. beefsteak, 1 teasp. flour, 
+ cup diced raw potato, 1 teasp. chopped parsley, 
1% pints water, pepper and salt, milk for top. 

Wipe the meat and cut into neat pieces, put into 
a pan with the water and simmer gently for 45 
ininutes, then add the potato and simmer till 
the meat is tender and the potato cooked. Add 
seasoning to taste, the parsley, and the flour mixed 
to & smooth paste with cold water, stirring as you 
do so. Leave till cool. Line a pie-dish with 
pastry, put in the meat and potato and cover with 
pastry, brush over with milk and bake in a quick 
oven for about 25 minutes. (Potato pastry can be 
used instead of short pastry or rough puff if liked.) 

Beefsteak Pudding.—Ingredients: 8 oz. suet 
crust, ¢ Ib, beefsteak, 6 oz. butter beans, 1 teasp. 
flour, salt and pepper. 

Soak the beans overnight. Cut off a piece of 
paste for the top, roll out the rest and line a 
greased basin with it, then fill with alternate 
layers of meat, wiped and cut into neat Pieces, 
then dipped in the seasoned flour, and butter 
beans, moisten with some of the water the beans 
were soaked in, moisten the edge of the crust and 
put on the rolled-out cover, pressing the edges 
firmly together, cover with a floured scalded cloth 
and steam for at least 3 hours. 

Egg and Bacon Pie.—Ingredients : 


8 oz. short 
pastry, 4 rashers of bacon, 1 


dessertsp. chopped 
1 dessertsp. mixed 


herbs, 2 eggs (fresh or dried), pepper. 


epper to taste, 
(reconstituted if dried) and 
stir well. Line a cake-tin with some of the pastry, 


fill with the above mixture, cover with pastry and 
bake in a hot oven for about 30 minutes. Turn 
out when cold. en ; . 

Fish Turnover.—Ingredients: 8 oz. short or 
flaky pastry, + lb. cooked white fish, 1 teasp. 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt, anchovy essence, _ 
2 tablesp. thick white sauce. ; 

Roll out the pastry into a square about 3 inch - 
thick. Flake up the fish smoothly, removing any — 
skin and bones, mix with the sauce flavoured with 
anchovy essence, add the chopped parsley and 
seasoning. Put in the centre of the pastry, 
moisten the edges and fold into a triangle, pressing 
the edges together. Decorate round the edge with 
the back of a knife and bake in a hot oven for about 
25 minutes. " 

usage and Bacon Pudding.—Ingredients : 
8 oz. suet crust, 1 Ib. sausages, 3 rashers of 
1 onion, 1 apple, 1 dessertsp. flour, pinch of dri 
herbs, pepper and salt, water. 

Cut the sausages into short pieces and cut the 
rashers into three and roll. Line a greased 
pudding-basin with some cf the crust, leaving 
enough for the top. Put layers of sausage, bacon, 
thinly sliced onion and apple, and dried herbs, 
sprinkling a little flour and seasoning between 
each. Fill the basin three-parts full with water, 
moisten the edge of the crust and put on the rolled | 
out top, pressing the edges well together. Cover 
with a floured, scalded pudding cloth and steam 
for 23-8 hours. 

Sausage Rolls.—Make some flaky or short pastry 
and roll out } in. thick, cut into squares about 
5 in. wide, put a roll of sausage meat in the centre 
of each, moisten the edge of the pastry and fold 
over, pressing the edges well together. Trim the 
edges with a sharp knife, brush over with beaten 
egg, cut thred slashes on the top of each roll and 
bake in a hot oven for 20 minutes. 

pk en beat cry a 6 OZ. oe fread 1 Ib, 
neck of mutton, s of celery, 2 apples, 1 dessertsp. 
mushroom ketchup, seasoning ane water. 

Wash the celery and cut up small. Peel, core 
and slice the apples. Wipe the meat and cut into 
Pieces, put in a casserole and cover with the apple 
and celery, add seasoning to taste and enough 
water mixed with the ketchup to cover the meat. 
Bring to the boil. Meantime roll out the suet 
paste into a round 1 in. smaller than the casserole, — 
put on top of the meat, etc., cover closely and 
simmer for 2 hours. Serve in the casserole, 

Apple and Raisin Pie.—Ingredients : 8 oz. short 
pastry, 6 oz. chopped appie, 2 oz. raisins, sugar to 
taste, pinch of mixed spice, 1 dessertsp. cornflour, 
1 teasp. lemon juice, milk or water. 

Cook the apple in a very little water till nearly 
soft, then add the cornflour mixed to a paste with 
muk or water, the lemon-juice, spice, chopped 
raisins and sugar to taste, stir well and cook gently 
for about 3 minutes. Put aside to cool. Line a 
deep plate with half the pastry, fill with the 
mixture, cover with the rest of fhe pastry, nick 
up the edges with the back of a knife and make a 
hole in the centre. Bake in a hot oven till a pale 
brown. Serve hot or cold. 

Chocolate Custard Tart.—Ingredients . 8! Sox. 
short pastry, 1 dessertsp. cocoa, 1 teasp. cornflour, 
+ pint milk 1 oz. sugar, 1 egg (fresh or dried), 
grated chocolate. 

Sieve the cocoa and cornflour into a basin and 
mix to a paste with a little of the milk, boil up 
the rest with the sugar and pour on to the Paste, 
stirring well, return to the pan and cook for 3 
minutes, stirring all the time. Take off the heat, 
add the beaten egg and then cook for a few 
minutes without letting the mixture boil. (If 
dried egg is used add it to the cornflour and cocoa 
and mix to a paste.) Leave to cool, stirring now 
bo ie to ae a ta forming. 

ake your pastry, roll out and line a deep 
plate with it, decorating it round 
with stale bread or ag 


Date Rolls.—Ingredients : 


1 cupful chopped dates, + gill cold water, pinch of 
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salt and powdered cinnamon, squeeze 
Chop p nyt and put ing epi 
op the 
Sencar hilcs“and ccousnon Mats & pon bao Pe 
utes, then allow to cool. 
enoug 


date mixture, moisten the edges, roll 
mois e . 
cut into 2-in. pieces and put on a Walereused tin 
brush over with milk, and bake in a moderate oven 
mini Serve with custard. 


Nick up the edge with 
or the back of a knife. (Use a pie-funnel 
port the pastry and keep it from getting 
with the fruit.) Start the tart in a hot 
oven till the pastry has risen well, then lower the 
heat, cover the pastry with a piece of greased paper 
and continue cooking till the fruit is done. To 
make sure the fruit is cooked carefully raise the 
pastry at one end and look. If be 
eaten cold raise the pastry when cooked with a 
knife at both ends to enable the steam to escape. 

Mincepies.—Make 10 oz. flaky pastry, roll out 
$+ in. thick and cut out rounds with a crinkly 
cutter, allowing two rounds for each patty-tin. 
Line the tins, put a heaped teaspoonful of mince- 
meat in each, moisten the edge of the pastry and 
put on the tops. Press the edges together, brush 
over with milk, dredge with castor sugar and 
make little cuts on the top with a pair of scissors 
Bake in a hot oven for 20 minutes. (Sufficient 
for 10-12 mincepies.) 

Prune and Apple Tart.—Ingredients: 6 oz. 
short pastry, } Ib. prunes, 1 teasp. mixed spice, 
+ Ib. apples (peeled and cored), pinch of ground 
cinnamon, sugar to taste. 

-Soak the prunes overnight, then simmer gently 
with the apple, adding just enough of the water 
they were soaked in to prevent them burning. 
Take out the stones as they come out and the 
fruit to a pulp, then mash srnooth with a fork, add 
the spices and sugar to taste and leave to get cold. 
Line a deep plate with the pastry and decorate 
round the edge, put in the fruit mixture and bake 
in a hot oven for about 15-20 minutes. 

Rhubarb Tart.— Ingredients : 8 oz. short pastry. 
% pint rhubarb (cut into small pieces), good pinch 
of ground ginger, 2 tablesp. flour, 1 egg (fresh or 
dried), sugar to taste. 

Roll out half the pastry and line a deep plate 
with it. Mix together the sieved flour and ginger 
with the beaten egg (reconstituted if dried). 
Have ready the rhubarb scalded in boiling water 
and add with sugar to taste. Put this mixture in 
the centre of the pastry. Roll out the rest and 
moisten the edge of the pastry on the plate. Put 
on the cover, press the edges together, nick round 
the edge with the back of a knife or a fork and bake 
in a fairly hot oven for about 45 minutes. 

Suet Pancakes.—Make 6 oz. suet crust, turn on 
toa floured board and roll out to t in. in thickness, 
cut into rounds about 2 in. across and fry in hot 
fat, turning them over half-way through. Drain 
welland serve with golden syrup melted sufficiently 
to make it run. 

Treacle Tart.—ingredients: 8 oz. short pastry, 
8 tablesp. breadcrumbs, 3 tablesp. golden syrup, 
squeeze of lemon juice. 

Line a greased plate with the pastry and 
decorate the edges. Mix together the syrup, 
breadcrumbs and lemon-juice and put on the 
pastry. Bake in a fairly hot oven for about 20 


minutes. 


Oz 


PUDDINGS. 
HOT. 
Apple Crusty.—Ingredients: 6 oz. self-raising 
flour, 3 Oz. zo (lard and margarine mixed), 


pinch of salt, 2 oz, sugar, pinch of mixed spice, 


b. les. 
7 Pia tare and slice the apples and put into a 
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deep pie-dish. Sieve the flour, salt, spice and 
sugar into a basin and rub in the fat finely. 
Scatter this mixture, dry, roughly over the apple 
and bake in a fairly quick oven for 40 minutes. 
Apple Pudding (Steamed).—Ingredients : 8 ox 
adcrumbs, 8 oz. minced apple, 2 eggs (fresh or 
dried), 3-4 oz. shredded suet, sugar to taste, pinch 
me mixed spice, pinch of salt, juice and rind of a 


on, 

Mix together the breadcrumbs, salt, apple, 
suet and sugar to taste, then add the beaten eges 
(reconstituted if dried) and the strained lemon- 
juice and grated rind, mix well, press lightly into a 
well-greased basin and steam for 24 hours. (The 
mixture will seem dry but do not add any liquid.) 

Apple Sponge (Baked).—Ingredients: 1 Ib. 
apples, 1} oz. sugar, 14 oz. margarine, 4 oz. self- 
raising flour, 14 eggs (fresh or dried), milk. 

Peel, core and slice the apples and cook in a very 
little water till soft, adding sugar to taste. Grease 
@ pie-dish and put the cooked apple in it. Beat 
the margarine and sugar toa cream, add the beaten 
egg (reconstituted if dried), and then mix in the 
sieved flour. Add a very little milk—the mixture 
should be fairly stiff. Spread over the apple and 
bake in a moderate oven for 40 minutes. 

Bread and B Pudding.—Ingredients: 4 
slices of bread and margarine, 1 pint of milk. 
ead Ya or dried), 1 lb. fresh fruit and sugar 

Cut the slices (they should be about 3 in. thick) 
into small pieces and then put alternate layers of 
bread and fruit, sprinkled with sugar, till the dish 
is full, finishing with a layer of bread. Beat the 
egg (reconstituted if dried), add to the milk and 
pour over the bread. ve, to soak for 30 
minutes, then bake in a moderate oven till the 
fruit is cooked and the custard set. 

Cabinet Pui .—Ingredienis: 3 oz. stale 
bread or cake, 1 egg (fresh or dried), 4 pint milk. 
1 tablesp. sugar, a few raisins, chopped dates or 
sultanas, vanilla or lemon essence, * 

Cut the bread or cake into dice, Beat the egg 
(reconstituted if dried) with the milk, and add 
the diced bread or cake, the sugar and essence to 
it. Let the bread soak up the milk. Grease @ 
basin and decorate it with the fruit, pour in the 
mixture, tie a greased paper over the top and 
steam for } hour. 

Castle Puddings (with dried egg).—Ingredients : 
4 oz. self-raising flour, 1-2 oz. margarine, 1-2 oz. 
sugar, 2 reconstituted dried eggs, 2 tablesp. milk, 

Sieve the flour and sugar intoa basin. Heat the 
margarine without letting it brown, then add tothe 
reconstituted eggs, stir in the milk and beat the 
mixture into the flour. Half fill well-greased 
eastle pudding-tins and bake in a quick oven for 
about 20 minutes. Turn out and serve with hot 
jam or chocolate sauce. 

Castle Puddings (with fresh eggs).—Ingredients : 
2 oz. butter or margarine, 2 oz. sugar, 2 oz, flour, 
2 eggs, pinch of baking-powder. 

Beat the fat to a cream with the sugar and then 
add the flour and baking-powder sieved together. 
Beat in the eggs slowly. Half fil greased castle 
pudding-tins, and bake in a quick oven for 15-20 
minutes. Serve with hot jam or chocolate sauce. 

Chocolate Bread Pudding.—Jngredients: % pint 
breadcrumbs, 1 oz. sugar, 1 0z. cocoa, 1 pint milk, 
1 egg (fresh or dried), pinch of salt, 4 teasp. vanilla 


essence. 

Boil the milk and pour over the breadcrumbs, 
cover over with a plate and leave for 30 minutes. 
Add the sugar, salt, cocoa, vanilla essence and 
beaten egg (reconstituted if dried) and stir well 
together. Turn into a greased pie-dish, stand in a 
ghee hot water and bake in a moderate oven for 
an hour. 

Chocolate Pudding (Steamed).—Ingredients: 3% 
oz. self-raising flour, 3 oz. breadcrumbs, 1 oz 
cocoa, 2 oz. sugar, pinch of salt, 2-8 oz. shredded 
suet, + pint milk. . 

Mix together the sieved flour, cocoa, sugar, 
salt and breadcrumbs, then add the suet. Lastly 
stir in the milk slowly and turn into a greased 
basin, cover with greased paper and steam for 2¢ 


hours. 

Christmas Pudding.—Ingredients: 8 oz. fiour, 
1 teasp, baking-powder, 4 oz. sultanas, 1 heaped 
tablesp. mixed spice, 3 oz. finely-chopped apple. 
2 oz. sugar, 1 tablesp. black treacle, 6 oz. ehredded 
suet, 3 oz. grated raw carrot, 4 oz. chopped raisins, 
4 oz. chopped stoned dates, 1 heaped teasp. ground 
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_ grated carrot and chopped apple and treacle and | 


mix well. Beat the eggs (reconstituted if dried) 


greased basins, cover with greased paper and 
_@ pudding-cloth and steam for at least 4 hours. 
Remove the cloth and greased paper and when 
cool cover with a dry pudding-cloth. Steam for 
_ at least 2 hours before serving. 

_Crundle Pudding.—Ingredienis: 2 oz. flour, 
pinch of baking-powder, 2 oz. margarine, 1 oz. 
_ sugar, $ pint milk, 1 egg (fresh or dried). 

” Beat the margarine and sugar to a cream, then 
_ add the egg (reconstituted if dried), beating it 
- in by degrees. Beat the mixture well before 
adding the sieved flour and baking-powder. 
‘Lastly stir in the milk and mix till you have a 
smooth, creamy mixture. Turn into a greased 
pie-dish and bake in a moderate oven for 45 
Minutes. Serve with jam sauce. 
Date Pudding.—Ingredients: 8 oz. self-raising 
- flour, 4 oz. dripping, 2 oz. chopped dates, sugar 
and milk. ’ 

_, Sieve the flour into a basin and rub in the 
dripping finely, then add the dates and @ little 
Sugar and mix well. Stir in sufficient milk to 
- make a fairly stiff mixture, turn into a greased pie- 
dish and sprinkle a little sugar on the top. Bake 
in a moderate oven for 40 minutes. 

French Pancakes.—Ingredienis: 2 oz. flour, 
1-2 oz. sugaf, 2 oz. margarine, 2 eggs (fresh or 
Priel baking-powder, 1 gill milk, jam, sugar for 


D. 
_ Grease some small, flat, round tins. Sieve the 
re flour and baking-powder together (if fresh eggs 
¥ are used a pinch of baking-powder is sufficient, 
: if dried egg is used allow } teaspoonful). Beat 
the margarine and sugar to a cream, add the 
eggs (reconstituted if dried) by degrees, and then 
add the flour and milk alternately and mix well. 
Pour the mixture into the tins and bake in a 
9 moderate oven for about 10 minutes, when the 

pancakes should be well risen and a pale brown. 
: Put together with hot jam and serve immediately, 
dredging a little castor sugar on the top. 

Ginger Sponge (Steamed).—Jnyredients : 8% oz. 
4. self-raising flour, 2 oz, breadcrumbs, 2 oz. mar- 
. garine or lard, 1 egg (fresh or dried), 1 heaped teasp. 
round ginger, 1 tablesp. golden syrup, milk to mix. 

: Sieve the flour into a basin and rub in the fat 
finely, then add the breadcrumbs, and ground 
Ginger. Beat the egg (reconstituted if dried) 
and add, beating it in well, then stir in the syrup 
and add sufficient milk to make a mixture of a 
consistency that will just drop from the spoon, 
Fill a greased basin three-parts full with the 
mixture, cover with greased paper and steam for 
2 hours. Serve with a little heated golden syrup. 

Gooseberry Charlotte.—Ingredienits: 1 pint 

stewed gooseberries, 1 oz. margarine, sugar to 
taste, 4 oz. breadcrumbs, 1 egg (fresh or dried), 
_ Cook the gooseberries with a very little water, 
add sugar to taste, and then mix in the margarine, 
‘breadcrumbs and beaten egg (reconstituted if 
dried). Stir well, turn into a greased pie-dish 
and bake in a moderate oven for } hour. Serve 
either hot or cold. (Any fruit can be used in 
place of gooseberries,) ; 

Hasty Pudiing.—Ingredients: 1 pint milk, 
4 tablesp. flour, 1 oz. margarine, sugar to taste. 

Put the milk into a saucepan and bring to the 
boil. Have ready the flour mixed to a smooth 
paste with cold water, and stir into the boiling 
milk, add the margarine and sugar and continue 
stirring till the mixture thickens. Pour into a 
hof dish and serve with golden syrup, jam or 
‘i brown sugar. 

Marmalade Pudding.—Ingredients : 4 oz. flour, 
‘ 1 tablesp, milk, 2 oz. margarine, 1-2 oz. sugar 
_ (brown), } teasp. bicarb. of soda, 1 egg (fresh 
or dried), 1 heaped tablesp, marmalade, 1 des- 
sertsp. grated lemon rind. 
’ the margarine and sugar together, then 
add the marmalade, the beaten egg (reconstituted 
bent dried), lemon rind and the soda dissolved in the 
‘warmed milk, Have ready the sieved flour and 
_ -Btir into the mixture. Turn into a greased basin 


ty 
a Aya 
Term 


smooth. Sieve the flour, 
basin and slowly add the 


egg, st 
all the time until the mixture is absolutely crate 


Stand for 15 minutes or so, then me! + the margarine, 
and add to the mixture and beat for 5 minutes. 
Grease a frying-pan and heat it, pour in just 
enough batter to cover the bottom. When.one 
side is brown turn or toss the pancake and brown 
the other side. Roll up and keep hot on a plate 
over boiling water while you cook the rest of the 
ioe Serve with hot jam or chocolate sauce. 


Brown Betty.—Ingredients: 2 cups. 


breadcrumbs,‘ 2 cups cooked rhubarb, 2 02. 
e, sugar to taste, ¢ teasp. grated nutmeg. 

Melt the margarine and mix with the bread- 
crumbs, using a fork for the purpose. Sprinkle a 
greased pie-dish with a good layer of the bread- 
crumbs and put half the stewed rhubarb on top. 
Add sugar to taste and half the grated nutmeg, 
then put another layer of breadcrumbs, the rest 
of the rhubarb, sugar and nutmeg and finish with 


the rest of the crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven — 


for 40 minutes, covering the dish with a piece of 


greased paper at first to prevent it browning too 


quickly. 

Treacle Sponge.—Ingredienis : 6 oz. flour, good 
t teasp. bicarb, of soda, 1% teasp. ground 
ginger, ? gill milk, 2} oz. shredded suet, pinch 
salt, 2 gill of golden syrup, 1 egg (fresh or dried). 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin and mix in 
the suet, then add the sieved soda and ground 
ginger. Beat the egg (reconstituted if dried), 
add the golden syrup and milk and stir into the 
dry ingredients, mix well, turn into a greased 


of 


. cover with a piece of greased paper and 


steam for 2 hours. out and serve. 

Winchester Pudding.—Jngredients : 8 oz. 
8 oz. breadcrumbs, 3 oz. shredded suet, 2 
bicarb. of soda, 3 oz. Sultanas, $ oz. 
milk to mix, golden syrup. 

Sieve the flour, sugar and soda into a basin, 
add the breadcrumbs and suet and mix well, 
then stir in the dried fruit. Add sufficient milk 
to make a fairly stiff mixture, put into a greased 
basin and cover with greased paper. Steam for 
2% hours. Serve with a little hot golden syTup. 

Yorkshire Pudding.— Ingredients: 8 oz. flour, 
2 eggs, 1 pint milk, pinch. of salt, 2-8 tablesp. 
dripping. 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin, make a well 
in the centre and break the eggs into it, add a 
little of the milk and stir with a wooden spoon, 

ding more milk as needed till all the flour is 
worked in and the mixture is quite smooth. 


flour, 
teasp. 
sugar, 


When half the milk is in beat for 10 minutes — 


till the mixture is full of bubbles, then add the 


rest of the milk and leave to stand for an hour or 
longer. 


tin and heat, pour in the mixture and eina 
hot oven for about 20 minutes, 
COLD. 
Apple Shortcake.—Ingredients : 6 oz. self 


raising flour, 1 oz. sugar, 3 oz, margarine, + Ib. 
apples (peeled and cored), 1-eg (fresh a), 
pinch of salt, milk to mix’ Tee OF dled), 
Cook the sliced apple till quite soft, in sufficient 
water to prevent it burning, then sweeten to 
toate, he eat the margarine and sugar toa crear. 
well, then add the flour and salt 


i 
and a very little milk wean 


to make a stiff doi 
Divide in half, roll out into two rounds Pini 
of a sandwich-tin, put one round in the bottom 
of the greased tin and cover with the cooked 
apple, put on the other round and bake in a 
moderate oven for about 45 minutes. Leave till 
cold before turning out. - 
1 pint fraltinice, 1 eet ee ne 
Tuit juice, 1 ley lesp. pow 
Sugar to taste. — Tc ae 
Cut the bread into 
wetted mould. Heat a pint of 


egg (reconstituted if dried), beating it in — 


neat squares and put into a. 


Put 2-8 tablespoonfuls of dripping into a — 


3 oz. stale bread, — 


¥ 


: 
f 


any fruit-juice — 


and sprinkle in the gelatine, stir till it has dissolved. — 


and add sugar to taste. Leave till it h ed: 
little, then pour over the bread and arin eae 


{ 
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Place to set before turning out. (If 
ry bint mah Fe Re ge a : 
23 os. dried egy, 14 gills milk. 1 gill water, } 02. 


sugar. 
dried egg with the water in the 


Reconstitute the 
usual way, then add the milk and sugar and stir 


Caramel Pudding.—ZIngredients : 
1 tablesp. cornflour, half an egg (fresh or dried), 
4 oz. sugar (brown for preference), small 
margarine, 1 tablesp. cold water, small pinch of 
. essence to taste. 
Put the margarine, water and sugar into @ pan 


the cornflour mixed to s smooth paste with a little 
cold milk 


Pour into a glass dish and leave till cold. 

Chocolate Jelly.— Ingredients: 1 quart milk, 
6 tablesp. grated chocolate, 1 sugar, # 
powdered gelatine, vanilla essence. 

Heat the milk and dissolve the gelatine in it, 
then add the chocolate and sugar. Cook for 5 
minutes, stirring all the time. Allow to cool a 
little, whisk thoroughly for a few minutes, add the 
vanilla essence and pour into a wetted mould. 
Leave till set firmly before turning out. 

Chocolate Trifle.—Make a custard with custard 

ier and @ pint of milk, adding a dessertspoon- 

of cocoa and one of sugar to the custard powder 
when mixing to a paste. Boil up the rest of the 
milk and pour on to the paste, return to the pan 
and cook for 2 minutes, then put aside to cool. 
Put a layer of stale cake in a glass dish, pour over 
some the cold custard, put another layer of 
eake, more custard and so on till the dish is full, 
finishing with a thin layer of custard, Just before 
on sprinkle a layer of flaked chocolate over 


e top. 

Cider Jeliy.—Ingredients : } pint cider, % pint 
water, + oz. powdered gelatine, 2 tablesp. sugar. 

Heat the water and dissolve the gelatine in it, 
add the sugar and stir till dissolved. Strain into 
the cider and turn into a wetted mould to set. 
Turn out and serve with custard. 

Date Jolly.— Ingredients: 1 cupful stoned 
chopped dates, 1 tablesp. lemon-jutce or good pinch 
mixed spice, 1 tablesp. powdered gelatine, 2 cupfuls 
boiling water, 2 tables». cold water, custard, 

Wash the dates, stone and chop finely. Dissolve 
the gelatine in the 2 tablespoonfuls of water 
heating it sufficiently for the purpose, then stir 
into the boiling water. Stir in the dates and 
lJemon-juice (or mixed spice), mix well and leave 
to cool for a few minutes, then pour into a wetted 
mould and leave to set. Turn out and serve with 


custard. : 
Fruit Sponge.—Ingredients : 2 heaped tablesp. 
semolina, 1 pint fruit juice, sugar to taste. 

Heat the juice in a saucepan, sprinkle in the 
gemolina and stir till it boils, then simmer for 
10 minutes, stirring freauently. Add sugar to 
taste. Pour intoa large cold basin and whisk with 
a wire whisk till quite cold, standing the basin in 
eold water. Pour into a glass dish and leave oyer- 
night. Decorate witha little whole fruit if possible. 

Gooseberry Fool.—Inpredients: 1 quart green 
gooseberries, 4 oz. sugar or more to taste, + pint 
water (scant), 1 pint custard (or # pint custard and 
+ pint “ top of the milk ’’). 

Stew the ee with the water till tender, 
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Make a custard with the milk and eggs, keeping 
back just enough milk to dissolve the gelatine. 
Warm this milk with the gelatine, and when the 
latter is dissolved strain into the custard. Leave 
till cold, then add the “‘ top of the milk” and 
honey to taste. Pour into individual glasses. 

N —Ingredients: 2 Ib. goose- 
berries, 4 oz. raspberries, 8 oz. cornflour, sugar, 


Put the gooseberries and raspberries into a pan 
and cook gently till they form a mash, then 
strain through muslin as for jelly. When the 
juice has all run through heat it and pour over the 
cornflour mixed to a smooth paste with a little 
water, put back in the pan, add sugar to taste and 


boil for 5 minutes. Pour into a wetted mould. 


When set turn out and serve with custard. 
Orange Souffié.— Ingredients : 1 gill milk, 1 gill 
orange juice, $ oz. powdered gelatine, 2 oz. 
ar gill water, 1 teasp. lemon juice, 2 eggs 
Dissolve the gelatine in the warmed water. 
Bring the milk to the boil and pour on to the 
beaten yolks of egg, stirring well, put back in the 
pan and stir till the custard thickens, but do not 
let it boil. Add the sugar, strain in the gelatine 
and pour into a basin. Add the strained 
and lemon-juice and when cold add the sti 
beaten whites of egg, folding them in as tly 
as possible. Pour into a souffié dish and leave 


to set. 

Orange Sponze.—Ingredients : 2 pint orangeade 
and water, 1 tablesp. powdered gelatine, strawberry 
aw 1 egg (fresh), orange colouring, sugar to 


Heat the orangeade and water with the gelatine 
till the latter is dissolved, and add sugar to taste 
and a few drops of orange colourizig. Pour half 
of the jelly into a glass dish and leave to set. 
When the remainder is almost set add the beaten 
yolk to it and whip together. Then fold in the 
stiffly beaten white and pour the mixture over the 
jelly in the dish. Put aside to set. Before sery- 
ing spread strawberry jam over the surface, 

Sea Foam.—Ingredients: 2 oz. cornflour, 4 oz. 
sugar, juice of a lemon, 2 whites of egg, 1 pint. 


water, 

Bring the water and sugar to the boil. Mix the 
cornflour to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water, add to the boiling water, stirring all the 
time, then boil for 5 minutes, stirring well. Add 
the strained lemon-juice and mix. Whisk the 
whites of ege to a stiff froth and add the corn- 
flour mixture slowly, beating lightly all the 
time. Pour into a wetted mould and Jeave to set. 
(if liked, the yolks can be used to ea 
to serve with the Sea Foam.) 

Strawberry Shortcakes.—Ingredients: 8 of. 
plain flour, 1 teasp. baking-powder, 14 dessertsp. 
sugar, 1 egg (fresh or dried), 2 oz. margarine, 1 gill 
water or milk, pinch of salt, 1 quart fresh straw- 


es. 

Sieve the flour, baking-powder, sugar and salt 
into a basin and rub in the margarine finely, Ada 
the liquid to. the beaten egg (reconstituted if 
dried) and add slowly to the flour, ete., to make a 
soft dough. Boll out on a floured board to about 
4 in. thick. Cut into rounds with a large biscuit- 
cutter dipped in flour. Put on a tin and bake 
in a very hot oven for 10-12 minutes, split open 
and while hot spread lightly with margarine and 
fill with crushed and slightly sweetened straw- 
berries. Put on the tops, and when cool cover 
with more crushed strawberries and decorate with 
whole strawberries. 

Vanilla Ice.—Ingredients: 3 gills milk, 1 e 
and 2 yolks, 2 oz. white sugar, + teasp. vanilla 
essence, 1 tablesp. sherry, 1 gill cream. 

Put the sugar into a saucepan with the milk 
and heat without letting it boil. Beat the aid 
and yolks in a basin, stir in the milk, mix wel 
and put back in the pan. Cook till the mixture 
thickens without letting it boil, pour into 4 basin 
and leave to cool. Then put into an ice-machine 
or refrigerator. When half frozen add the sherry, 
vanilla essence and cream just slightly whipped. 
Mix thoroughly, then freeze completely. 


INVALID DISHES. 
Apple Finff.—Wash a large apple, it and 
eut round the skin with a sharp knife. Bake till 
tender, then remove the skin and put the apple 


- with the lemon rind, cut thinly, and the water. 


Cook gently for about 14 hours, then add the sugar 


_ and Jemon juice and when the sugar has dissolved, 


ci 


ALTRI 
_ Cornflour Soufflé.— Ingredients : 4 oz. cornfiour, 


‘+ pint milk, } oz. castor sugar, 1 egg, vanilla 
" taste. 


_ - essence to 


of the 
__ eook for 5 minutes, stirring all the time. 
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Mix the cornflour to a smooth paste with a little 
milk, boil the rest and pour on to the paste, 
as you do so, then return to the ner and 
low 
_to cool a little, then add the sugar and well-beaten 
“yolk of egg. Mix well and add vanilla essence. 
_ Whip the white of egg stiffly and fold lightly into 
‘the mixture, put in a well-greased pie-dish and 
bake in a fairly slow oven till a pale brown— 
about 30 minutes. Serve at once. 
' _ Egg and Kidney on Toast.—Ingredienis: 1 
kidney, $ oz. margarine, 1 egg (fresh or 
dried), seasoning, hot buttered toast. 


_. Skin the kidney, remove hard core and chop 


finely. Cook gently in the hot margarine with a 


little seasoning for 10 minutes. Beat the egg. 


(reconstituted if dried), pour over the cooked 
‘chopped kidney and cook together, stirring 
gently, till the egg is lightly set. Pile up on the 
“hot but toast and serve immediately. 

Egg Jelly.—Ingredienits :_ 4 pint water, 1} oz. 
castor sugar, ¢ 02. powdered gelatine, 2 eggs, rind 
and juice of lemon, sherry to taste. c 

Put the water, lemon rind, sugar and gelatine 
into a saucepan and heat gently till the gelatine 
is. dissolved and the flavour of the lemon rind 
-extracted—do not let it boil. Add the lemon- 
juice and the beaten eggs and heat carefully with- 


Invalid’s Chap. ndredtents : 1 mutton chop, 
4 oz. breadcrumbs, 2 tablesp. stock, seasoning and 
buttered toast. 
Shred the meat as finely as possible, put into a 
saucepan with the breadcrumbs and stock, season 
to taste and simmer gently for 10 minutes, then 
serve very hot on buttered toast. 
- Macaroni A mtaire.—This is very easily 

digested, and in France and Italy is given to 
invalids with gastric complaints. Cook 2 oz. 
macaroni in fast-boiling, slightly salted water 
till tender, put on a lid, remove from the heat 
and leave for 5 minutes to enable the macaroni to 
swell. Then drain well, add a little seasoning and 
a small piece of butter or margarine and serve 
just as it is. 

Milk Tea.—Put half a pint of milk into a sauce- 
pan and bring to the boil, add a teaspoonful of 
tea, cover over after stirring well and leave to 
infuse for 3 minutes. Then strain into a cup and 
serve, 


1 heaped dessertsp. r 
white of egg, 3 tablesp. milk, 3 tablesp. 
seasoning. Jt 

Put the milk, margarine and breadcrumbs into a 
saucepan and heat tiil the breadcrumbs swell. 
Put the rabbit four times through the mincer, 
then add to the milk, etc. Beat the white of ege 
to a stiff froth, fold into the mixture, add 
cream and seasoning, and put the mixture into a 
small mould, three parts full only. Cover with 
greaseproof paper and steam for an hour. 

Savoury and 
into squares. Boil half a pint of milk, stir in half 
a teaspoonful of meat extract, bring to the boil 
again and pour over the bread, cover over and 
leave for 2 minutes, scatter a little pepper and 
salt over and serve. 

Scalloped Brains.—Ingredients: 1 set of brains 
(calves’ or sheeps’), 1 gill white sauce, 1 
chopped parsley, 2 


seasoning. 
Wash the brains in salted water several times, 
then remove the skin very carefully and blanch 
the brains. Drain carefully, put into a saucepan 
with the white sauce and seasoning and cook very 
gently for 20 minutes, add the chopped parsley 
and put the mixture into a greased scallop shell. 
Scatter breadcrumbs oyer, put the margarine in 
small pieces on top and brown under the grill. 
Steamed Cutlet.—Trim the fat from a lamb 
cutlet, put the cutlet into a well-buttered soup 
plate, put tiny pieces of margarine on. top and 
add seasoning to taste. Put over a saucepan of 
boiling water, cover over and cook for about 45 
minutes, turning the cutlet over once or twice. 
Serve with the gravy that 
Stewed Sweetb 


in * we flour. 
ablespoonful 
should simmer for 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER DISHES. 


Bacon and Apple.—Allow one mi “sized. 
apple to 2 rashers of bacon. es 


—Cook ogre wesesroRl in 
bacon cut small, turn the drained macaroni ito 

d a good pinch of pepper and a 
stir over the heat till the 
brown, then turn on to a hot 


Bacon and Potato Fritters.—Ingredients : 
hot mashed potato, 2 eggs (irch or dried), 3 be 


press in 
the Recon LUcREly, and keep hoe 
F ecessary, an 
see hot oe) fritters, frst on p Rc 
on the other wel Bee: 
on Bok dish with the bacon on ae pags 
9 


gemelinasty na Semolina.—Ingredienis: 2 04, 
baco! 


rash ers of marianne, + pint milk, seasoning, 
e8) é€ milk, sprinkl ; ; and: 
bring to the boll, Lae ey in the semolina and 


all the time, 


Rabbit Cream.—Ingredients : 4 oz. raw rabbit, 
breadcrumbs, $ oz. marg., 1 
eream, 


the - 


teasp. 
oz. margarine, breadcrumbs, 


add the ’ 


e _ j wie 


Milk.—Cut a slice of bread — 
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cool. the rashers of bacon, take out and 
keep hot, then fry the semolina cut into neat 
slices adding a little more fat if necessary. Arrange 
the semolina slices on s hot dish and put the 
rashers on top. 

Bacon Dumpling.—Ingredients: % Ib. stale 
bread, 2-3 oz. baeon, 1 onion, 2 eggs {fresh or 
dried), 9 tablesp. milk, sprig of parsley, pepper and 
salt, gravy, crated raw carrot. 

Cut the bread into neat dice and put in a basin. 
Chop the bacon small and fry lightly, then add to 
the bread. Slice and fry the onion im the bacon 
fat, stir into the bread with any fat left, add the 
chopped parsley and mix well. Beat toge 
the milk and the eggs (reconstituted if dried), 
pour over the bread, etc., add to taste 
and leave for 30 minutes. Press into a ball 
with floured hands, tie up not too tig’ 
scalded floured pudding-cloth and boil for 40 


minutes. with gravy and grated raw 
carrot tossed in vinegar and well seasoned. 
innans.—Ingredients: Dried 


Fraserburgh 
haddock, 1 cup of milk, ¢ teasp. mustard, 2 teasp. 
vinegar, cornflour, dripping. 

Put the haddock to soak in boiling water in a 
pie-dish for a minute or two. Melt a small piece 
of dripping in a pan, add the fish cut into small 
pieces, together with the milk in which the 
Tmustard has been dissolved, and cook gently till 
tender. Take out the fish and keep hot while 
you thicken the milk with a little cornflour mixed 
to a smooth paste with cold water. When cooked 
draw to one side of the stove, and when off the 
boil add the vinegar very slowly, pour the sauce 
over the fish and serve. 

Haddock and Potato Pie.—Cook a large dried 
haddock in boiling water till tender, then remove 
skin and bones and flake up finely. Mix with a 
pound of mashed potato and add pepper to taste. 
Add a little melted dripping, press the mixture 
into a greased pie-dish and e in a hot oven for 
about 15 minutes, then turn on to a hot dish and 
serve, 

Kipper Darioles.—Ingredients: 3 kippers, 
2tablesp. breadcrumbs, 14 oz. margarine, seasoning, 
hot mashed potato, grilled tomato halves. 

Steam the kippers, then skin and bone them 
and mash up the flesh. Add the breadcrumbs, 
melted margarine and seasoning and mix well. 
Put the mixture into small greased moulds, 
pressing it down well, cover over with greased 
paper and steam for halfan hour. Serve on a bed 
of hot mashed potato and garnish with grilled 
tomato halves. 

Kipper Savoury.—Put the kippers in a deep 
baking-tin and pour over sufficient boiling water 
to cover. Stand for a few minutes, pour off all 
but a very little of the water, cover with another 
tin and bake in a moderate oven for 10-15 minutes. 
Remove the bones and skin and pound the flesh 
almost to a paste, adding a little pepper and a very 
little piquant sauce. Keep hot while you make 
some toast. Spread it lightly with margarine, 
then with the kipper mixture, scatter chopped 
parsley over and serve. 

Mock let.—Ingredients: stale bread cut in 
slices, milk, seasoning, 1 oz. flour, pinch mixed 
herbs, fat for frying, meat paste and chutney. 

Sieve the flour into a basin and add sufficient 
milk to make a thin batter, season to taste and add 
the mixed herbs. Dip the slices of bread in the 
batter, then fry in hot fat on both sides to a 
golden brown, drain and serve spread with meat 
paste and a little chopped chutney, putting the 
slices under the hot grill for a minute to heat. 

Porridge (Quick).—Allow 1 oz. oatmeal and 
half a pint of water per person. Put the oatmeal 
= a basin and pour the cold water over, stir 
well and cover over with a plate. Leave to soak 
overnight. Next morning put the soaked oat- 
meal and water into a saucepan and stir while it 
comes to the boil. Adda good pinch of salt and 
boil for 3 minutes. 

Salmon Cakes.—Mix together equal quantities 
of mashed potato and tinned salmon, flaked till 
smooth, add seasoning to taste and bind with 
reconstituted egg. Knead together, then break 
off pieces as much of a size as possible and form 
into cakes. Brush over with egg, roll in bread- 
crumbs and fry in hot, deep fat till a golden brown, 
drain and serve. 
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Salmon Pie.—Ingredienis: tin of salmon, 2 
onjons, 1 gill thick white sauce, 14 Ib. mashed 
pOFlake up the’ cal vi kin 

up the salmon, removing any s'! or 
bones, and put s layer in a greased pie-dish. 
Cover with a layer of mashed potato, wellseasoned, 
then sprinkle finely shredded onion over. Repeat 
these layers once more and cover with the white 
sauce. e in a moderate oven for about 45 
minutes. 

Sardines and Potato Rolls.—Ingredienis : tin of 
sardines, » 1 egg (fresh or dried), # Ib. 
mashed potato, 1 dessertsp. chopped parsley, 
breadcrumbs, flour. 

Add the chopped parsley to the potato with 
seasoning to taste, then add sufficient beaten egg 
(reconstituted if dried), to make the mixture bind. 
Divide into six equal-sized pieces and form into 
rolls with floured hands. Slightly flatten the 
rolls so that a sardine can be placed on top. 
Dust the rolis over lightly with flour, then brush 
over with the rest of the egg and roll in bread- 
crumbs. Turn all the sardine oil into a frying- 
pan and heat till the blue smoke rises, then 
put in the potato rolls and fry on both sides to a 

den brown. Drain and keep hot. Heat the 
sardines through in the hot fat, put one on each 
potato roll and serve at once. 

Sardines and Savoury Sauce.—Ingredients = 
tin of sardines, 2 eggs (fresh or dried), margarine, 
@ little made mustard, fingers of bread, 2 teasp. 
vinegar, + teasp. salt. 

Beat together the eggs (reconstituted if dried), 
vinegar, salt, tablespoonful of melted margarine 
and a little made mustard. Stand the basin over 
boiling water and stir till the mixture thickens. 
Take out of the water and keep hot, stirring 
now and again. Heat the sardines in the oil in 
which they were preserved, take out and keep hot. 
Fry some fingers of bread, adding a little margarine 
if necessary, arrange on a hot dish, put the sardines 
on the fingers, pour over the sauce and serve at 
once. 

Sardine and Tomato Pie.—Ingredients: tin of 
sardines, 1 small onion, seasoning, 1 tablesp. 
chopped parsley, 2 or 3 tomatoes, } oz. margarine, 
a little grated cheese and mashed potato. 

Mince the onion. Skin and slice the tomatoes. 
Put a layer of sliced tomato in a greased pie-dish, 
then a layer of sardines cut into neat pieces: 
sprinkle over a little onion, parsley and grated 


cheese and add seasoning to taste. Add the. 


rest of the tomato slices, sardines and sprinkle 
over the rest of the onion, etc. Pour the oil from 
the sardines over, cover with a good layer of 
mashed potato, rough up with a fork and put tiny 
pieces of margarine here and there on top, Bake 
in a fairly quick oven for about 20 minutes. 
Sausages and Apple on Spaghettl.——Ingredients : 
1 lb. pork sausages, 4 oz. spaghetti, 3 tart apples. 
Cook the spaghetti in salted boiling water till 
tender, then drain well. While the spaghetti is 
cooking fry the sausages, drain and keep hot. 
Then fry the thickly sliced, cored apple in the fat. 
Arrange the spaghetti in a hot dish, put the 
sausages on top and the fried apple in a ring 


round. 

Sausage and Macaroni Pie.—Iine a pie-dish 
with browned breadcrumbs efter greasing it well, 
then put a layer of boiled macaroni. Next puta 
thin layer of sausage meat. Season lightly and 
continue with a layer of macaroni and one of 
sausage meat till the dish is full. Pour a little 
stock over and cover either with a pastry or potato 
crust. Bake in a moderate oven for about 40 
minutes. 

Sausage and Potato.—Parboil some sausages, 
skin and cut in haif lengthways. Coat thickly 
with well-seasoned mashed potato, brush over 
with beaten egg (fresh, or dried reconstituted), 
roll in breadcrumbs and fry in hot fat till a 
golden brown. Drain and serve at once. 

Tomatoes au Gratin.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. 
tomatoes, curry powder to taste, 1 dessertsp. red- 
currant jelly, seasoning, grated cheése, bread- 
crumbs, margarine. 

Skin half the tomatoes and put them into a 
greased fireproof dish. Put the rest of the 
tomatoes, cut in quarters, into a saucepan with a 
very little water, a pinch of sugar and salt, and 
simmer gently till quite tender, then put through a 
sieve. Put the purée back into the pan with the 
red-currant jelly and curry powder to taste, and 


5 ‘tablesp. flour, 10z. margarine, 2 onions, ¢ pint milk, 
pepper and salt, grate of nutmeg, mashed potato. 


bt without. browning. 


Pour 


_ Bake in a hot oven for about 15 
Eggs.—Put the eggs carefully into 


‘Eggs a es, 1 


Slice the onions finely and fry in the hot fat 
Sprinkle in the flour slowly, 


stirring all the time, add a grate of nutmeg and 


; ‘Sigpathe milk by degrees. Season and bring to the 


ty 


i 
‘. 
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l. Cook for 5 minutes. Have ready the eggs, 
hard-boiled, shelled and cut in halves, and drop 
into the mixture. Re-heat, then serve on a hot 
dish with a border of mashed potato. 
.. Eggs en —Brush over fireproof cocotte- 
dishes with melted margarine, break an egg care- 
fully into each, season with salt and pepper, and 
put very little cream on top of each. Bake in a 
good oven till the whites are set. Variations of 
this dish are: put some tomato sauce into the 


- cocotte-dishes, then break an egg into each, season, 


_ cover thickly with grated cheese and put a tiny 
iece of margarine on top of each; or substitute 
bread sauce for the-tomato sauce, then add the 
egg, etc.; or mix together equal quantities of 
breadcrumbs and grated cheese and sprinkle over 
; te case , Putting a tiny piece of margarine on top 
_ of each.. 
. Fried Eggs.—Use as small a pan as possible. 
Break each egg into a cup separately and slide 
carefully into fat heated until the blue smoke 
rises, lower the heat ond fry till the eggs are = 
basting them from time to time with the hot fat. 
Drain well and serve at once. 
_ Hard-Boiled Eggs.—Put the eggs into a sauce- 
panful of cold water, bring to the boil, let them 
boil for 10 minutes (or longer. if large), then 
plunge into cold water till shelled. 
- . Omelet  (Savoury).—Jngredients:: 2 eggs, 
1 dessertsp. water, pepper and salt, } oz. margarine. 
Break the eggs into a basin and beat. lightly 
‘with the water and a pinch of pepper and salt. 
Heat the margarine in a omelet-pan and when 
hot pour in the mixture. Stir quickly with a fork 
for about a minute, put a knife round the edge of 
the pan and underneath so that the mixture does 
‘ not stick, and tilt the pan to let the still liquid 
part of the omelet run to the edge and get evenly 
cooked, While the centre is still creamy fold the 


- omelet over with a knife, slide on to a hot dish and 


€ 


.y 


serve immediately. . 

Plavourings. for Savoury Omelets: Add a pinch 

of mixed herbs and half a teaspoonful of very 

'y chopped onion to the mixture before pouring 
it into the pan: or add a tablespoonful of grated 
dry cheese (Parmesan for preference) to the 
mixture before cooking : or add a tablespoonful 
of finely chopped ham to the mixture. For a 
kidney omelet fry a little minced kidney and add 

the omelet before turning it over in the pan. 

Omelet (Sweet).—Ingredients: $8 eggs, 1 oz. 
margarine, 2 tablesp. castor sugar, 1 tablesp. flour, 
Jam, icing sugar. 

Separate the whites from the yolks. Beat the 
yolks and sugar together till creamy; whisk the 
whites to a stiff froth and add to the yolks 
alternately with the sieved flour, folding them in 
lightly. . Heat the margarine in an omelet-pan 
and when hot put in the mixture and cook gently 
for 10 minutes or so. Have ready some heated 
jam, put it on half of the omelet, fold, sprinkle 
With sieved icing sugar and serve at once, 

Poached Eggs,—Break each egg carefully into a 
‘cup. Haye ready a frying-pan of boiling, slightly 
salted water to which a teaspoonful of vinegar has 
beenadded. Slide each egg carefully into the water 
and cook gently, basting the eggs with the water. 
he on a fish slice and serve on hot buttered 

ast. ; ‘ 

; oe rf 
tbh. sausage meat,’ ege and breadcrumbs, frying 
_ fat, parsley, fried bread. f : 


\ 


eee it 


Eges.—Ingredients : 8 hard-boiled eggs, 


pan, add the eggs and stir 
then pile at once on to hot buttered 
with parsley and serve. : 
Smothered Eggs.—Ingredients 
1 oz. margarine, ¢ pint milk, + oz. 
cheese, pepper and salt. - 


t 
toast, garnish 
? 2 or 3 eggs, 


nein a 
creamy, 


4 


Melt the margarine in a pan, stir in the corn- _ 


flour and cook till smooth. Take off the heat and 


stir in the milk slowly, put back and cook till the- 


sauce thickens, 


them into the sauce which should just cover 
them. Cover with a plate and bake in a moderate 
oven for 5 minutes or so to set the eggs, sprinkle 
a little grated cheese over each egg, pub back in 
the oven for 2 or 3 minutes, then serve at once. 


SALADS AND SALAD DRESSINGS. 


American Slaw.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. raw 
cabbage heart, ¢ teasp. salt, } pint thin white 
sauce, pinch of pepper, 2 teasp. sugar, 8 tablesp. 
vinegar, 1 teasp, made mustard. . 

Shred the cabbage finely and soak in salted cold 
water for 2 hours. Rinse in fresh water and dry 
with a cloth. Add the mustard, sugar, salt and’ 
pepper to the white sauce, allow to cool a little 
and then add the vinegar slowly. When cold pour 
over the shredded cabbage, mix well and serve, 

Apples (Stufied).—Take some eating apples, 
wipe with a cloth and cut a slice off the top of 
each, then core carefully. Scoop out the inside 
and chop it up with an equal quantity of celery 
cut small. Mix with salad cream, leave for half 
an hour, fill the apples and put on the lids. 
Garnish with watercress. : 

Cauliflower and Carrot Salad.— Wash the flower. 
of @ small cauliflower, then chop finely. Mix 
with salad dressing. nge lettuce leaves or 
watercress in a bowl, and put alternate heaps of 
cauliflower and grated raw carrot on top. Sprinkle 
chopped parsley over. west 

Cheese and Sultana Salad.—Break some lettuce 
leaves into small pieces and moisten’ with salad 
dressing, arrange on 4 dish and put thinly sliced 
beetroot on top. Put alternate heaps of grated 
raw carrot, grated cheese and sultanas round the 
a Scatter chopped parsley over the beet- 
Cucumber Boat Salad.—Peel a large cucumber 
and cut in half lengthways, trim the ends and 
carefully remove the pulp from the centre, Skin 
two tomatoes, cut into cubes, and drain off the 
juice. Mix the juice with the cucumber pulp, 
add a little chopped watercress and the tomato 
cubes, with Seasoning to taste, and moisten with 
salad dressing, Fill the cucumber with this 
mixture and serve on a bed of lettuce leaves. 

Fish Salad.—Ingredients : 2 Ib. cooked white 
fish, 1 teacupful of cooked green peas, 6 young 
carrots, 6 small potatoes, 1 spring onion, 1 lettuce, 
1 beetroot, salad dressing, chopped parsley. 

Flake up the fish, removing any skin and bones,’ 
put in a basin and mix with the peas, grated raw 
carrot, and the cooked potatoes, cut ‘into dice. 
Add the finely shredded onion, moisten with salad 
dressing and mix well. Arrange lettuce leaves on 
Maen be = fish eae a on top and sprinkle 

A parsley over, a ; 
sliced beetroot round, : shal ey, 

sh and Macaroni Saiad.—Ingredients : 4 oz. 
cooked macaroni, 4 oz, cooked white fish, chopped 
parsley, grated horse-radish, pepper and galt, 
vinegar, watercress and salad dressing. ’ 
on se up toed fish ae 
nes. Mix with the maca: cl 1 ’ 
short lengths. Pour over a ny ta ae 
and add seasoning. Add a Ji 
radish to some salad dressing 
with the fish, ete. Pile in the 
sprinkle with chopped parsley 
watercress sprigs round. 

Potato Salad (Cold).—Cut 

cold potatoes into neat cubes and ‘squeeze a few 
ay " A 


EPtet, a} 


cooked a 


ns 
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drops of onion-juice over them. Moisten with 
salad dressing and arrange on a dish. Scatter 
chopped parsley over. 

potatoes boil ir skins, then peel them 
and cut into neat Put in the bottom of a 


fireproof dish, season with salt and . Sprink] 
over first some finely chopped celery and then 


carrots, turnips and beetroot into neat 
with the peas. Put a layer into a 
bowl, spread thinly with salad dressing, then put 
another layer of vegetables, and so on, making the 
layers smaller so that the mixture almost comes to 
@ point. Finish with a layer of salad dressing 
and garnish with chopped parsley. 

Sardine Salad.—Ingredients: Tin of sardines, 
1 lettuce, 1 teacupful cooked peas, 2 tomatoes, 1 
pacers mere egg, 2 oz. cooked macaroni orspaghetti, 


of egg and sliced to: 
alternately round. 


Tomatoes (Stufied)—Wash the tomatoes and 
dry, then cut a slice off the top of each, scoop out 
the seeds and pulp, put a little salt in each and 
put ‘upside down for a time. Chop a small 
cucumber into cubes and mix with the pulp and 
seeds and a little salad dressing. Jill the tomatoes 
with this mixture and serve on a bed of lettuce 


leaves. 
SALAD DRESSINGS. 


French Dressing.—Ingredients: 2 tablesp. ofl, 
1 dessertsp. vinegar, sugar, salt and pepper and 
3 teasp. made mustard. 

Mix the sugar, salt and pepper together, then 
add the other ingredients and mix with a wooden 
spoon till well blended. 

Salad Dressing for immediate use.— Ingredients : 
2 tablesp. soya flour, ¢ teasp. sait, } teasp. mus- 
tard, 1 teasp. sugar, 1 teasp. dried egg, 2-3 tablesp. 
vinegar, milk. 

Sieve the dry ingredients into a basin and mix 
to a smooth paste with milk, then add vinegar 
yery slowly to get the desired consistency. Whisk 
well before using. t 

Salad Dressing (to keep).—Ingredients: 1 
tablesp. flour, 1 tablesp. sugar, 1 egg (fresh or 
dried), 1 tablesp. melted margarine, 1 teasp, dry 
mustard, 1 teacupful boiling milk, } teacupful of 
vinegar, pinch of salt and pepper. 

Sieve the dry ingredients together, and then add 
the ege (reconstituted if dried), slightly beaten. 
Next add the melted margarine, and then the 
milk, and stir well. Put over a saucepan of 
poiling water and stir till it thickens, then take 
off and slowly add the vinegar. When cold put 
into a well-corked jar or one with a screw top. 


LARGE AND SMALL CAKES, ETC. 


Boiled Cake.—Ingredients: 8 oz. flour, 1 teasp. 
baking-powder, 3 oz. margarine, 2 oz. raisins, 4 02, 
brown sugar, 2 oz. sultanas, 4 teasp. each of 
mixed spice and bicarb. soda, scrape of nutmeg, 
1 teacupful water. a 

Put the sugar, margarine, raisins, sultanas and 
water into a saucepan, bring to the boil and boil 
for 5 minutes. Leave to get cold. Add the soda 
dissolved in a little warm water, the sieved spice, 
the nutmeg and lastly stir in the flour and baking- 
powder sieved together. Turn into a greased 
tin and bake in a moderate, oven for about an 

ur. 

; nettocolate Cake.—Ingredients :, 8 oz. flour, 4 oz. 
margarine, 4 oz. castor sugar, 1} teasp. baking- 
powder, 2 eggs, 2 02. grated chocolate, warm milk. 

Beat the margarine and sugar to a cream, then 
add the eggs, gradually in each addition. 
Dissolve the grated chocolate in a very little warm 

ilk and add to the mixture, then stir in the 


flour and baking-powder sieved together, mix 
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COOKERY 


and turn into a greased lined tin. Bak 
oven for about 1} hours, ee 


as 
currants, 9 oz. sultanas, 6 oz. margarine, 6 oz. 
iT toaagi black treaci Liable b 4 cars 

hes e, esp. brandy or rum, few 


eggs slowly, beating in each addition, and adding 
a little of the sieved flour towards the aad the 


together, and add the 
brandy or rum at the end. | Stir till the mixture is 
well blended, then turn into a tin greased and lined 
first with brown and then with greaseproof paper, 
and bake in a slow oven for 23-3 hours. 

(This recipe does very well for any special 
occasion cake, such as Twenty-first Birthday, 
Christening, Silver Wedding, etc. For a wedding 
cake double or treble the quantity, according to 
whether a two or three-tier cake is required, and 
add more of whatever fruit is available and ¢ gill 
more brandy or rum.) 

Fruit (Eggiess).—Ingredients: 12 oz. 

flour, 4 oz, margarine, 6 oz. sugar, 6-8 oz. dried 
fruit, 1 teasp. mixed spice, 1 teasp. bicarb. soda, 
1 dessertsp. vinegar and milk to mix, 
Sieve the flour into a basin and rub in the 
margarine, then add the sieved sugar and spice 
and the fruit. Mix the bicarbonate with the 
vinegar, stir well and add to the flour, etc, Lastly, 
add enough milk to make astiffish mixture. Turn 
into a greased lined tin and bake in a moderate 
oven for 14-12 hours, 

Gingerbread.—Ingredients: 9 oz. flour, 1 
teasp. ground ginger, 14 oz. margarine, about 1 
gills water, 14 oz. gran. sugar, 14 level teasp. 
bicarb, soda, 3 tablesp. treacle. 

Sieve the flour, ground ginger and sugar into a 
basin and mix well. Heat the margarine and 
treacle over a gentle heat till the margarine has 
melted, then stir into the flour and mix well. 
Dissolve the soda in the warm water and beat into 
the other ingredients. The mixture should be of a 
dropping consistency. Turn into a well-gre: 
Yorkshire-pudding tin and bake in a moderate 
oven for 30 minutes. 

Housekeeper’s Cake.—Ingredients: 8 oz. flour, 
3 oz, margarine, 2 oz. gran. sugar, 3.02. sultanas, 
1 oz. currants, ¢ oz. mixed peel, small pinch salt, 
1 teasp. baking-powder, pinch mixed spice, half an 
egg (fresh or dried), ¢ teacupful milk. 

Sieve the flour into a basin and rub in the 
margarine, then add the rest of the dry ingredients. 
Lastly add the beaten half egg (reconstituted if 
dried) and the milk. Mix well and bake in a 
moderate oven for about 13 hours. 

Raisin Cake.—Jngredients: 8 oz. flour, 4 oz. 

brown sugar, 1 egg, 6 0z. chopped raisins, 4 oz. 
margarine, pinch of salt, 2 teasp. bicarb. soda, 1 
gill milk. 
Sieve the flour and salt into a basin and rub in 
the margarine. Add the sieved sugar and raisins. 
Beat the egg and add to the mixture, beating it in 
well. Warm the milk and add (keeping back 
sufficient to dissolve the soda in), stirring well, 
then add the dissolved soda and beatagain. Turn 
into a greased lined tin and bake in a moderate 
oven for about 14 hours, 4 

Slab Cake.—Ingredients: 8 oz. flour, 4 oz, 
sultanas, 3 oz. margarine, 3 oz. castor sugar, 2 04, 
chopped mixed peel, 1 teasp, bicarb. soda, 1 tablesp, 
vinegar, 1 gill warm milk. 

Sieve the flour into a basin and rub in the 
margarine, then add the rest of the dry ingredients, 
keeping back the soda. Dissolve this in the warm 
milk and stir in, then mix thoroughly. Lastly 
add the vinegar and blend well. Turn into a 
greased and lined slab-tin and bake in a moderate 
oven for 1-12 hours. ¥ 

Victoria Sandwich.—Ingredients: 2 eggs, their 
weight in butter or margarine, castor sugar and 
flour, } teasp. baking-powder. 

Cream the fat and sugar together till very light, 
then add the. eggs, gradually beating in each 
addition. Have ready the flour and baking- 
powder sieved together and stir in till the mixture 
is well blended. Divide the mixture equally 
between two greased and lined sandwich-tins, 
smooth down with a palette knife, and bake in a hot 
oven for about 15-20 minutes. When cold put 
together with jam or Jemon curd, 
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(If dried eggs are to be used for the sandwich 
sie a teaspoonful of baking-powder and add a 
tablespoonful of milk at the end.) - 


«BUNS AND SMALL CAKES. 


ay 
‘Bachelor Buttons.—Ingredients: 6 oz. flour, 
83 oz, margarine, 3 oz. castor sugar, 4 teasp. 
aking-powder, 1 egg. - 
__ Beat the margarine and sugar to a cream, add 
the egg slowly, beating all the time, then mix in 
the flour on baking-powder re a hae 
Sprinkle a little castor sugar on a piece of paper, 
break off small pieces of the mixture, roll into little 
and then roll them in the sugar, put on a 
greased tin, fairly far apart to allow for spreading, 
and bake in a moderate oven for about 20 minutes. 
Chocolate Rock Cakes.—Ingredients: 8 oz. 
self-raising flour, $ oz. margarine and lard mixed, 
1 dessertsp. cocoa, 2 tablesp. sugar, 1 egg (fresh or 


_ dried), milk. 


_ Sieve the flour into a basin and rub in the fat 
finely, then add the sieved sugar and cocoa and 


mix well. Beat the egg (reconstituted if dried) 


and add, stir well and then mix in a very little 
milk to make a stiffish mixture. Put spoonfuls 
in small rough heaps on a greased tin and bake in 


_& fairly hot oven for about 15 minutes. 


_ Date Buns.—Ingredients: 2 oz. flour, 2} oz. 
chopped dates, 2 oz. margarine, 14 oz. sugar, 
¢ teasp. baking-powder, half egg (fresh or dried), 
cornflakes, 

Cream the margarine and sugar, then add the 
half-egg (reconstituted if dried) and beat. well. 


_ Mix in the flour and baking-powder sieved together 


and the chopped dates. Take small lumps of the 
mixture and roll lightly in cornflakes (crushing 
these slightly with a rolling-pin beforehand) and 


put on a greased tin fairly far apart. Bake in a 


(reconstituted if dried) 


“margarine, 


fairly hot oven for 15 minutes. 
Ginger Buns.—Ingredienis: 4 oz. flour, 2 oz, 
oz. castor sugar, } teasp. baking- 


powder, + teasp. each of bicarb. soda, ground 


9 


_ cinnamon, ground ginger and ground cloves, 1 
» egg (fresh or dried), milk if necessary. 


Beat the margarine and sugar to a cream, add 
the beaten egg (reconstituted if dried) and then 
the dry ingredients sieved together. Add a 


_ very little milk if necessary to make a fairly stiff 


mixture. Bake in greased bun-tins in a fairly hot 
oven for about 12-15 minutes. 

London Buns.—Ingredients: 8 oz. self-raising 
flour, 2 oz. lard, 3 oz. brown sugar, $ teasp. salt, 
1 oz. chopped mixed peel (or currants), ¢ gill of 
milk, sugar for top, 1 egg (fresh or dried). 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin and rub in 
the lard, add the brown sugar, peel, beaten egg 
and milk. Put the 
mixture in small pieces on a greased tin, sprinkle 
each lump with a little coarse granulated sugar 
and bake in a hot oven for about 20 minutes. 

Queen Cakes.—JIngredients: 6 oz. flour, 3 oz. 
castor sugar, 4 oz. margarine, 2 oz. sultanas, 1 oz. 
currants, 2 eggs (fresh or dried), good pinch of 
baking-powder. 

Cream the margarine and suyar and then add 
the beaten eggs slowly (reconstituted if dried). 
Add the flour and baking-powder sieved together 
and mixed with the dried fruit (if dried egg is used 
add a teaspoonful of baking-powder and a very 
little milk), Put spoonfuls of the mixture into 
greased bun-tins or paper cases and bake in a hot 
oven for about 10-12 minutes. 

berry Buns.—Ingredients: 8 oz. self- 
raising flour, 2 oz. lard, 2 oz. sugar, pinch of 
salt, 1 egg (fresh or dried), milk, raspberry jam. 

Sieve the flour and salt into a basin and rub in 
the lard, add the sieved sugar and then the egg 
(reconstituted if dried). Knead lightly into a 
dough, adding a very little milk if necessary, 
orm into equal-sized balls, make a hole in each 
with the end of a wooden spoon, put in a little 
raspberry jam and close up the hole firmly. 
Brush over with milk and bake in a quick oven for 
about 20 minutes. 

Rock Cakes.—Ingredients: 4 oz. 
flour, 2 oz. lard, 1} oz. sugar, } teasp. ground 
ginger, 2 oz. sultanas, pinch of salt and, mixed 
spice, ¢ gill milk, 1 egg (fresh or dried). 

Grease a tin well with melted lard. Sieve the 
flour, salt, spice, ginger and sugar into a basin. 
Gut the fat into several pieces and drop into the 
flour so that every piece is well covered, then rub 

P it yy Ae 
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self-raising 


B22 on 


| 15-20 minutes. : ¢ 


finely. Add the sultanas and mix well. Make 
era the centre of the flour and pour in the 
egg (reconstituted if dried) and the milk, and stir 
till all the flour is blended in and the mixture is 


to 


BISCUITS. 


Chocolate Biscuits.—Ingredients: 6 oz. flour, 
half egg fine or dried), 14 2 oz. 
margarine, 3 oz. sugar, taste. 

Sieve the flour and cocoa together. Beat the 
margarine and sugar to a cream, add the beaten 
half-egg (reconstituted if dried) and vanilla essence 
to taste. Work in the sieved fiour and _ cocoa, 
knead to a dough and roll out on a floured board 
to % in. thick, cut into rounds, prick with a fork 
and bake in a moderate oven for 15-20 minutes. 

Digestive Biscuits.—Ingredients: 8 oz. flour, 
8 oz. medium oatmeal, 6 oz. margarine, pinch of 
salt, 2-3 oz. castor sugar, pinch bicarb. of soda, 
1 egg (fresh or dried). : 


+ in. in thickness, cut into rounds, prick with a 
fork ee bake in a moderate oven for about 15 
minuw Le 

Ginger Biscuits.— Ingredients : 8 oz. self-raising 
flour, 2 oz. sugar, 3 oz. margarine, 3 teasp. 
bicarb. of soda, 1} teasp. ground ginger, 14 
tablesp, golden syrup. 

Sieve the flour, ginger and soda into a basin, 
rub in the margarine finely and add the sugar. 
Mix well, bind to a dough with the syrup and 
turn on to a floured board. Roll out as thinly 
as possible, cut into rounds and bake in a moderate 
oven for 7-10 minutes. 

Oatcake.—Ingredienis : 4 oz. medium oatmeal, 
4 oz. fine oatmeal, 1 oz. lard, hot water. : 

Mix the two oatmeals together and rub in the 
lard. Add sufficient hot water to make a stiffish 
dough, knead 1 


level it, shake out on to a tin very light! 
dusted with fine oatmeal. When all the ee ‘g 
for about 0 inihter til ory ea ee oe 
‘or about 2 hui ¢ a golden brown, 
Be de Bags eggs he. se 2° 8 oz. ora 4 oz, 
rine, 3 oz. castor sugar, half fresh 0) 
dried), jam, glacé icing. re; 4 
Sieve the flour into a basin and rub in the 
margarine, add the sugar and then the beaten 
half-egg (reconstituted if dried), Knead to a 
firm dough, roll out on a floured board to + in. 
in thickness, and cut into small rounds. Bake in a 
moderate oven for about 20 minutes. When cold 
put together in pairs with jam and spread glacé 
Rolled Bats —B 

te) iscuits.—Ingredients: 8 oz. 
rolled oats, 1 tablesp. golden syrup, 2 oz. m ine, 
1 egg (fresh or dried). 1 tablesp_ cocoa, et 
Heat the syrup and margarine, stir in the 
rolled oats and sieved cocoa and mix well. Add 
the beaten egg (reconstituted if dried) and put 


small dabs of the mixt K 
Bake in a moderate Wah TOF 2 ae ee 


oven for 20 minutes. 
Shortbread.—Ingredients: 6 oz. flour, 4 oz, 
Re oh 2 $ gs sugar. } 

eve the flour into a basin and rub in the 
margarine finely, then mix in the sieved sugar, 
Knead in the basin with the hands till the mixture 
binds into a firm dough, turn on toa floured board 
and roll out to + in. in thickness, Cut 
fancy shapes, prick with a fork and bake 
moderate oven for about 20 minutes. , 


ee 
- eee iy 
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! Spice Biscuits.— Ingredients : 6 oz. flour, 3 oz. 
margarine, 2 oz. castor sugar, 1 teasp. 

ginger, + teasp. bicarb. soda, 1 tablesp. golden 
syrup, 1 tablesp. black treacle, 1 teasp. 


Beat the margarine and sugar to a cream, 
add the treacle and syrup slightly warmed. Add 
the flour, spices and soda sieved together te 


and cut into strips + in. thick, then cut into 
fingers and bake in a fairly slow oven for about 


ICINGS. 


Almond Paste.—Ingredients: 4 oz. ground 
almonds, 5 oz. sugar (half icing, half castor), ¢ 
teasp. each of vanilla essence, lemon juice, sherry 
and rum, 4 drops almond essence, egg to mix 


(about half). 

Stir all the ingredients together, knead with the 
Bands into a dough and roll out on a board 
Sprinkled with sieved icing sugar. 

Almond Paste (made with soya flour).—Ingre- 
dients: 4 oz. soya flour, 4 oz. gran. sugar, 2 oz. 

2 tablesp. water, 2 small teasp. almond 


essence. 
Melt the margarine in a pan without browning, 


soya flour. Knead for 2 minutes or more, form 
into a small loaf and allow to cool before using. 
Butter Icing (Chocolate).—Ingredients: 4 oz. 
icing sugar, ¢ oz. butter or margarine, 1 dessertsp. 
eocoa, 1 tablesp. boiling water. 
icing sugar, then beat with the fat 
Add the boiling water and beat to a 
cream. Spread over the cake with a palette 
prog (This is excellent used es a filling for a 


e.) 
(For coffee icing add a teaspoonful of coffee 
essence instead of the cocoa and use a little less 


water.) 

Glacé Icing.—Ingredients: 4-5 oz, icing eugar, 
1 tablesp. warm water. 

Put the water into a basin over hot water and 
add the sieved sugar slowly, beating in each 
nddition till you have a mixture of a consistency 
that will coat the back of a spoon thickly. 
not let the icing get more than lukewarm, or it 
will lose its gloss.) Beat for a few minutes. 
Add flavouring and spread evenly over the cake 
with a palette knife, then leave to set before 
moving the cake, otherwise the surface will crack. 


Flarourings for Glacé Icing. 


Chocolate: Warm the icing slightly and add 
grated bitter chocolate till the icing is well 
favoured and coloured, adding a very little warm 
water if necessary. 

Coffee: Use a little less water when mixing the 
icing ere add coffee essence to flavour and colour 
the icing. 

Orange or Lemon: Use either orange or lemon 
juice instead of water to make the icing and adda 
few drops of orange or lemon colouring. 

Royal Icing.— Ingredients: Allow 6-7 oz. icing 
sugar to each white of egg, and a few drops of 
lemon juice if liked. 

Sieve the icing sugar on to a piece of paper. 
Slightly beat the whites of egg in a large basin, 
then start adding the sugar very slowly, beating in 
each addition and keeping the basin and spoon 
well scraped with a palette knife. Add the lemon 
juice, if used, when the icing begins to thicken. 
When it no longer spreads in the basin when piled 
up in the middle it will do for coating cakes. Give 
it s good beating, and then spread evenly over the 
cake. For decoration the icing must be stiffer. 
When you see little points of icing sticking up 
round the sides of the basin as you beat, and when 


finally, if you stick the tip of the spoon into the 


ing, then hold it upright, the icing stands up ina 
pants will know it is stiff enough to hold its 
shape when forced through an icing pipe. The 
secret of good royal icing is to beat in the sugar 
yell and add it sparingly towards the end. 


BREAD AND SCONES. 


Date Loat.—Ingredients: 8 oz. self-raising 
flour, 1 oz. sugar, 1 egg, fresh or dried, 1 oz. 


COOKERY 


margarine, 1 tabiesp. golden syrup, 2 oz. chopped 
stoned dates, about a gill of milk. 

Beat the margarine and sugar to a cream, then 
add the beaten egg (reconstituted if dried). 
Next add the golden syrup, and lastly the sieved 
flour mixed with the dates, alternately with the 
milk, stirring until the mixture is well blended. 
Have ready a well-greased loaf-tin and turn the 
mixture into it, then bake in a moderate oven for 
50-60 minutes. 

Sipeenll denn alee is nan neetiaiaen aie 
3 Pp. sugar, 1 oz. 
about 14 pints tepid water. 

Sieve the flour and salt into a large, warm bow!. 
Work the sugar and yeast together in another 
basin, then add the tepid water. Make a well in 
the centre of the flour and pour in the water and 
yeast, sprinkle a little of the flour over, cover with 
a@ cloth, and set to rise in a warm place for 30 
minutes till the surface is covered with air bubbles. 
Then work in all the flour with the hand, adding 
2 little more tepid water if needed to make a firm 
butelasticdough. Knead thoroughly, coveragain 
with a cloth and sef to rise in a warm place for 
14-2 hours. When well risen, knead the dough 
lightly on a floured board, and form into loaves, 
either by placing into greased floured tins, or 
shaping into a cottage loaf. Set in a warm 
place again to prove for 15-20 minutes. Bakeina 
hot oven which gradually cools down till the bread 
is done (about an hour), When ready the bread 
should be well risen, and when tapped underneath 
will sound hollow. (For brown bread use 3 Ib. 
wholemeal and ¢ Ib. white flour and make the 
dough a, little softer.) 

Irish Bread.—Ingredients: 8 oz. flour, 1 teasp. 
sugar (optional), 4 teasp. salt, flat 4 teasp. bicarb. 
soda, about a gill of milk (sour). 

Sieve the dry ingredients into a basin and mix 
well, then add the sour milk, mixing it in with a 
knife. Knead to a dough—it should be pliable 
but not at all sticky—and roll out on a floured 
board. Form into a round and bake on a floured 
tin in a very hot oven for 20 minutes. When done 
it should sound hollow when tapped underneath. 

Quick Bread. ed 7 . flour, 2 
teasp. salt, 2 oz, lard, 2 teasp. baking-powder, mill 
(or milk and water) to mix. 

Sieve the flour into a basin with the salt and rub 
in the lard finely, then mix in the sieved bakinz- 
powder. Add sufficient liquid to make a firm 
but pliable dough. Knead lightly, turn into a 
ioe D bread-tin and bake in a hot oven for 20-25 
minutes. 

Spice Loaf.—Ingredienis: 8 oz. flour, 2 oz 
sultanas, ? teasn. bicarb. soda, smal pinch of salt, 
4 oz. sugar (brown if possible), 2 oz. chopped 
dates, 3 oz. lard, good pinch of mixed spice, 1 gill 
inilk (scant), 14 dessertsp. vinegar. 

Sieve the flour into a basin and rub in the lard 
finely. Add the rest of the dry ingredients and 
mix well. Stir in the milk, and lastly mix in the 
vin Beat well, turn into a greased bread tin 
and bake in a hot oven for about # hour. 

Afternoon Tea Scones.—Ingredients: 8 oz. 
flour, 1 teasp. cream of tartar, 14 0z, margarine, 
1 teasp. sugar, 1 gill milk, pinch of salt, 1 egg 
(fresh or dried), + teasp, bicarb. soda. 

Sieve the dry ingredients into a basin and rub 
in the fat finely. Add the beaten egg (reconsti- 
tuted if dried) and then the milk. Knead lightly, 
then turn on to a floured board and roll out. Cut 
into small rounds and bake in a fairly quick oven 
for about 10 minutes. 

Luncheon Roils.—Ingredients: 8 oz. flour, 
1 tablesp. margarine, 4 teasp. baking-powder, ¢ 
teasp. salt, about 14 gills milk. 

Sieve the flour, salt and baking-powder into a 
basin and mix well. Rub in the margarine 
finely, then add sufficient milk to make a pliable 
dough, soft without being sticky. Knead quickly 
till quite smooth. Divide into small pieces and 
form into tapering rolls with floured hands. 
Put the rolls on a greased tin and leave to stand in 
a@ warm place for 15-20 minutes, then brush over 
with milk and bake in a very hot oven for about 
20 minutes. Serve hot. 

Potato Scones.—Ingredients: + Ib. cold pota- 
toes, ebout 2 oz, flour, pinch of salt, + gill milk. 

Mash the potatoes till absolutely smooth, add 
the salt and then knead in as much flour as they 
will take up, adding just sufficient milk to make a 
stiff? dough. Roll out very thinly on a floured 


« 


' 


‘the centre is quite dry. 
for 10-15 minutes.) 


5; bicarb. soda, milk to mix. 
_. Bieve the dry ingredients 


» 
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board, prick with a fork and cut into rounds. 
board, pric: t ‘ I 


Bake on a hot girdle for 5~7 minutes, turning 
half cooked. Serve hot. = : 

P : Scones.—Ingredients: 6 heaped tablesp. 
flour, + teasp. salt, 1 teasp. cream of tartar, 1 teasp. 
into a basin and mix 
to a stiff dough with milk. Beat the mixture 
well with a knife. Have ready a floured tin. 
Cut the mixture into 12 small, equal-sized chunks, 


drop each chunk into the flour-bag before putting 
on the tin. Bake in a hot oven for 8-10 minutes. 


_ Brush off any surplus flour and cool on a rack. 


ients: 8 oz. flour, small 


Sultana Scones.—Ingred 
} teasp. bicarb. soda, pinch of salt, + teasp. cream 


of tartar, about 1 gill buttermilk, 1 oz. sultanas, 


ay . Sugar, 1 oz. marg. 
Sieve the dry ingredients into a basin and rub 
the margarine finely; mix in the sultanas. 


ens 
_ Add sufficient buttermilk to make a soft dough, 


knead lightly, roll out on a floured board and cut 
into rounds or three-cornered shapes. Bake on a 


“hot girdle: first on one side till risen and nicely 


browned, then more slowly on the other side till 
(Or bake in a quick oven 


Treacle Scones.—Ingredients : 8 oz. flour, pinch 
of salt, small + teasp. bicarb. soda, + teasp. cream 
of tartar, 1 dessertsp. sugar, } teasp. mixed spice, 
1 oz. margarine, 1 heaped tablesp. treacle, milk to 


_ Sieve the dry ingredients into a basin and rub 
in'the margarine. Add the treacle and sufficient 
milk to make a stiff dough. Turn on to a floured 
board, knead lightly, roll out and cut into rounds. 
Put on a floured tin and bake in a fairly hot oven 
for 15-20 minutes. 


SANDWICHES. 


When making sandwiches use bread a day old 
and cream the butter or margarine so that it is 
easy to spread. When spreading make sure it 

es to the edge of the bread, Soft fillings, or salad 

lings, which should be crisp when eaten, should 
be put in shortly before serving; creamed fillings 
can be put in im advance and the sandwiches 
wrapped in a damp cloth or waxed paper to keep 
them moist. 

Ribbon or rolled sandwiches make a change 
from the ordinary variety. For ribbon sand- 
wiches cut three or more slices of bread about } in. 
thick (alternate layers of brown and white bread 
can be used ff liked), fill them and put together, 
wrap in a damp cloth'‘and put a weight on them. 
Just before serving cut to the size required. For 
rolled sandwiches it is best to use fairly new bread. 
Remove the crust and spread the bread with 
creamed margarine or butter, then cut thinly and 
put on the filling, roll up and put on a napkin 
with the edges of the roll underneath. When the 
required number have been made wrap up firmly 


in the napkin and stand in a cold place till needed. 


SAVOURY FILLINGS. 


Cheese and Grated Carrot.—Spread slices of 
bread thinly with creamed fat, sprinkle half of 
them with grated cheese, then with finely grated 
raw carrot, season well and put on the other halves, 

‘Grilled Bacon and Lettuce.—Chop up the grilled 
bacon and put on one side of the sandwich, 
season with a little made mustard and cover with 
shredded lettuce, cover with bread very lightly 
spread with butter or margarine and press 
together well. 

dock and Anchovy Paste.—Put 8 oz. chopped 
eooked smoked haddock into a basin with 1 oz. 
butter or margarine and anchovy paste to taste. 
Work together till smooth with a wooden spoon, 
add a pinch of pepper and spread on half the 
slices of bread. Spread the rest of the slices with 
thick salad cream and put on to the other slices, 
pressing torether well. 

Potted Meat and Horse-radish.—Work some 
potted meat into the creamed butter or margarine 
‘with a little made mustard and some finely grated 
horse-radish and use. 

Salmon and Celery.—Flake up some tinned 
salmon and mix with an equal quantity of very 
finely chopped celery, season and moisten with 


salad dressing. Spread | 


BTR; 


thinly buttered, sprinkling a little shredded lettuce: 
or chopped watercress‘over the salmon. 
Sardine and Pickle.—Bone some sardines and 
cut off the tails, then mash up with a little chopped | 
pickle, moisten with a little of the sardine ojl.and 
season well. Spread one side of the bread only 
with creamed fat. hiss - oc abo ry 
Spaghetti and Tomato Sauce.—Add a very little 
grated onion to some spaghetti cooked and mixed 
with tomato sauce, season well and use. TN 


SWEET FILLINGS. 


Chocolate Filling.—Grate some slab chocolate 
and moisten with a little “top of the milk’; 
spread between thin slices of buttered 4 

Date Filling.—Allow a gill of water to ¢ Ib. dates, 
heat without actually boiling, then put thro a 
coarse sieve, add a few drops of lemon-juice and 
spread between slices of buttered bread. (A 
pinch of ground cinnamon or mixed spice can be 
added if liked.) 

Honey Spread.—Spread slices of buttered bread 
thinly with honey and sprinkle with either grated 
orange or lemon rind, then cover. 

Sultana and Carrot Spread.—Put a cupful of 
sultanas and a cupful of raw carrot through the 
mincer and moisten with a little golden syrup, 
then put between slices of thinly buttered bread.* 


JAMS, JELLIES AND MARMALADE, 


Apple and Elderberry Jam.—Ingredients; 8 Ib. 
elderberries, 3 Ib. apples, 6 Ib. sugar, water. 

Peel, core and slice the apples before weighing, 
then cook till tender in a very little water and put 
through a coarse sieve. Cook the elderberries 
for about 30 minutes. till soft, then put through a 
sieve. Put the apple and elderberry purée into a 
preserving-pan and add the sugar, heat slowly 
while the sugar dissolves, stirring ‘all the time, 
then increase the heat and boil hard till a drop 
tested on a cold plate sets. Pour into jars and 


te cove a pan = 21 : 
pricot Jam.—Ingredients : 2 1b. dried aprico’ 
6 2s nae 6 see Pref ; aig 
‘as € apricots and cut into pieces, then put 
them to soak in the water for 24 hours, oy 
into a preserying-pan and cook till the fruit isquite — 
tender. Add the sugar, let it dissolve over a 
gentle heat, stirring all the time, then increase the 
heat and boil hard till a drop tested on a cold 
plate sets, skimming if necessary at the end. 
Pour into jars and tie down. : 
Black-Currant Jam.—Ingredients: 4 Ib. black 
currants, 5 lb, sugar, 3 pints water. : 
Stalk the fruit and remove the larger snuffs, 
then put with the water into a preserving-pan and 
boil gently till the fruit is quite tender and the 
mixture considerably reduced. Add the sugar 
and heat slowly while it dissolves, stirring all the 
time, then increase the heat and boil hard till a 
drop. tested ona cold plate. sets. Skim if 
necessary. Pour into jars and tie down. , 
Damson Cheese.— Wash 6 
dry well, then put into 
pasion . —_ sugar Over 
and put in a slow oven till the fruit is sof 
broken, Put through a nile. eit 
warm. Mi 
sugar to 
ulp into 


of the kernels fi 
the stones can be added to the pulp and ager) 


oseberry Jam.—Ingredients: 6 lb. goose- 
sugar, 2 pints water. t 


he sugar, heat 
all the time, th 
Bete 
m if necessary, 
Lemon Curd.-_7 
(fresh or dried), 4 
Put the margarine into the 
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water. 
it and put eee 6 preserving ten 
ter. Bring to the boil and cook till 
tender and the contents of the pan have reduced 
considerably, then add the sugar, stir while it 
dissolves over a gentle heat, then bring to the boil 
and boil hard until a drop tested on a cold plate 
Skim if necessary. Pour into jars and tie 


crack a few of them and add the 
jam. Bring to the boil and boil hard till a drop 
f the jam sets when tested on a cold plate. Skim 


To pound of fruit allow a pound of sugar, 
et @ preserving-pan and heat slowly while 
sugar dissolves, stirring all the time. Bring to 
the and boil for 5 minutes, s if 
necessary, Pour into jars and 


JELLIES. 


Apple Jelly.—Ingredients : 4 Ib. apples, 1 pint 
of water, sugar. 

Wash the apples, quarter them and remove the 
eyes, but do not peel or core. Put the quarters 
into the preserving-pan with the water and cook 
gently for 2 hours without stirring. Stand till 
next day, then strain through a jelly bag. To 
each pint of liquid add 2 Ib. sugar, heat slowly 
while the sugar dissolves, stirring all the time, 
then boil hard till a drop sets when tested on a 


cold plate. Skim if necessary. Pour into jars 
and tie down. 
Blackberry Jelly.—Ingredients: 6 Ib. black- 


1 pint water, sugar. 

Pick the blackberries on a fine day, choosing 
just ripe ones. Stalk them, and put with the 
water into a preserving-pan. Cook gently for 
about 20 minutes till the fruit is tender, then 
mash up well with a wooden spoon. | Pour into a 
jelly bag and leave to drip overnight. 
the juice and allow a pound of sugar to each pint 
of juice, heat slowly while the sugar dissolves, 
stirring all the time, then increase the heat and 
boil hard till a drop sets when tested on a cold 
plate. Skim if necessary. Pour into jars and tie 
down. 


Measure 


CHUTNEYS AND PICKLES. 


Apple Chutney.—Ingredients: 2% Ib. sliced 
apple, 2 lb, brown sugar, + oz. salt, pinch of 
cayenne, + oz. ground ginger, 4 02. mustard 
seeds, 4 Ib. sultanas, } oz. garlic, 1 pint vinegar. 

Put the apple, sugar and vinegar into a pan and 
gol till the apples are pulp, then add the rest of 

e ingredients, bruising the garlic before adding it. 
Stir well, put into a basin, cover closely and 
Jeave for 8 week, stirring it several times a day. 
Then put into jars and cover closely. 


COOKERY 


Apple and Onion Pickle.—TJngredienis: 1 Ib. 
sliced apple, 1 1b. sliced onion, 12 cloves, 1 bint 
vinegar, 8 chillies, 12 peppercorns, 1 tablesp. salt. 
Put the chillies, peppercorns and cloves into a 
Ben 'ndd tho salt bing‘ the ian Sn! 
for 10 oer op Allow to ME ¥ pe apie ae 
an 


Rar’ : 


Elderberry Chutney.—Ingredients: 2 Ib. elder- 
berries, 2 tablesp. sugar, 1 saltsp. mixed spice, 1 
teasp. mustard seed, 1 pint vinegar, 1 teasp. ground 
aineess 1 saltsp. cayenne, 1 teasp. salt and 1 large 

Wash the berries, stalk them and put into a pan. 
Bruise them with a wooden spoon, then add the 
finely chopped onion, together with the rest of the 
ts. Bring to the boil, lower the heat and 
simmer till the mixture beco! 


green tomatoes, 6 medium-sized onions, 2? oz. 
pepper, 5 cloves, + teasp. ground ginger, 6 pepper- 
corns, 1 quart vinegar, 2 level tablesp. dry mustard 
(or less), 12 oz. sugar (brown), 3 oz. sultanas, salt. 

_ Wash the tomatoes, slice finely, put on a large 
dish and sprinkle them with salt. Do the same 
with the sliced onion and leave overnight. Next 
day drain well and put all the ingredients into a 
pan and boil steadily, stirring frequently, until 
quite soft. Put into jars and cover closel 

Piccalilli—Ingredients: 4 Ib. 


1 oz, flour, 1 oz. turmeric, 1 oz, mustard, 2 oz. 
sugar, a little ground ginger, 1 quart vinegar, salt, 

Prepare sufficient of the above vegetables to 
weigh 4 lb., breaking the cauliflower into small 
d the cucumber and cutting into 
good-sized pieces, choosing small beans and 
stringing them only, and leaving the onions whole 
after peeling them. Spread the vegetables on a 
big dish and sprinkle with salt; leave for 24 hours, 
Drain well and leave to dry. Mix the mustard 
and flour to a smooth paste with a little of the 
vinegar, put the rest of the vinegar on to boil 
with the turmeric, chillies, sugar and ground 
ginger, then add the mustard paste stirring ft in. 
Boil up again, put in all the vegetables and boil 
ee for 6 minutes. When cool bottle and tie 


own. 

Pickled Onions.—Choose small ripe onions, 
remove the outer skins with a silver knife, then 
put at once into jars. Have ready some 
vinegar brought to the boil (allow 2 teaspoonfuls 
each of allspice and whole black pepper to 1 quart 
of vinegar) and to get cold, pour into the 
jars and cover over. (See that each jar gets ita 
share of the spices.) 

Pickled Red Cabbage.—Ingredients: 1 large 
red cabbage, 24 quarts vinegar, 4 oz. whole 
ginger (bruised), 1 oz. whole black peppercorns, 
1 saltsp. cayenne, salt. 

Remove the outer leaves of the cabbage. Cut 
the cabbage in four and remove the thick stalk, 
then slice finely and spread the cabbage on a 
large dish, sprinkle with salt and cover with 
another dish. Leave to stand for 24 hours. 
Drain in a colander, then pack the cabbage into 
screw-top jars. Have ready the vinegar brought 
to the boil with the spices and pepper and allowed 
to cool. When quite cold pour over the cabbage, 
covering it completely, then screw down. Leave 
for at least a fortnight before using it. 

Tomato Chutney.—Ingredients: 2 1b. tomatoes, 
2 onions, 4 oz. sultanas, 2 lb. apples, # pint vinegar, 
1 teasp. ground ginger, pepper and salt, 1 teasp. 
black and white peppercorns, mixed. 

Plunge the tomatoes into boiling water, then in 
cold. Skin and slice. Peel, core and slice the 
apples. Skin and slice the onions finely. Put all 
the ingredients in a large basin and leave to soak 
in the vinegar overnight. Next day put into a 
pan, bring to the boil, then simmer for 2 hour. 
Bottle and cover tightly. (Keep for a few weeks 
before using.) 


SWEETS. 
Everton Toffee.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. granulated 
~ to 1 gill water, 4 oz, margarine, 1 tablespoonful 
lucose. 


i Dee) 


heating the mixture slowly til 
‘Then stir in 


solved. 
: Skim if necessary. 


, f @ margarine in small 
_ stirring very gently till the mixture reaches 300 
deg. F. Remove from the heat, let the bubbles 
- settle, then pour quickly into a well-oiled tin. 
_ When cool mark into squares with a sharp knife ; 
leave till cold, break up and wrap each piece in 


waxed paper. Store in an airtight tin. 


__ Chocolate Fudge.—Ingredients : 1 1b. granulated 
: oT eit 2 oz, grated chocolate, 1 oz. 


eae ae cé to taste 
aa by & essen fn 
mieat the sugar, milk and margarin 
_ saucepan slowly. 


’ sas BEVERAGES. 
_ Cider Cup.— Ingredients : 1 quart cider, 3 slices 


juice, sugar to taste, 1 small glass sherry and 
brandy, 2 bottles soda water. 
ix all the ingredients together, chill and serve 
-» With broken ice in it. 
__ Coffee.— Allow a tablespoonful of freshly-ground 
" goffee to half a pint of freshly bolted one 
_ Heat a jug and put in the coffee, pour over the 
boiling water, stir well and stand in a warm place. 


_ Leave for 10 minutes, stirring frequently. Strain 
. and serve with hot milk. 


i 
} of cucumber, 3 slices of lemon, 2 tablesp. lemon 


_- Lemonade.—Allow 2 lemons and an ounce of 
; Sugar to a pint of boiling water. Put the thinly 
_ cut rind of the lemons into a jug with the sugar 
_ and pour the boiling water over, cover closely and 
when cold add the strained lemon juice and 


_ Raspberry Vinegar.—Ingredients: 4 Ib. rasp- 
berries, 1 quart vinegar, sugar. 
Stalk the raspberries and put into a basin, 
| them and pour the vinegar over: cover 
_ and leave for 5 or 6 days, stirring the mixture 
every day, 
_ jelly bag and leave to drip. Measure the liquid 
_ and allow 1 Ib, sugar to each pint; put in the 


r 


when the kettle boils pour the water over the tea 
mediately. 


FORCEMEATS. 


‘ Oatmeal and Bacon Stuffing (for breast of lamb 
or boned leg of mutton).—Ingredients : 2 tablesp. 
chopped fried bacon, 1} gills rolled oats, + gill 
breadcrumbs, 1 oz. marg. or dripping, ¢ gill 

chopped onion, + teasp. mixed herbs, pinch of 

salt and pepper, 1 tablesp. water, 

Fry the onion in the hot fat till golden brown, 
add all the dry ingredients and mix well. Lastly 
add the water. 

Sago and Onion Stuffing (for roast duck),— 
Ingredients :. Ib. onions, 1 teasp, powdered sage, 
liver of duck, 3 oz, breadcrumbs, 1 small apple. 

Wash the liver, boil and mince. Parboil the 
onions and chop finely, Peel, core and chop the 
apple. Mix all the ingredients together. 

Veal Si -—Ingredients : 


‘ 


crumbs, 1 oz. shredded suet, 1 teasp. dried herbs, 

pinch of pepper, } teasp., salt, 1 tablesp. chopped 

parsley, grated lemon rind, egg or milk to bind. 
Mix all the dry ingredients together and add egg 

or milk till the mixture is of a mois 

consisten 


» crumbling 
cy. 


4 oz. bread- |! 


ou 
TEE, 


} FBTR TROL INDOO: 
AND IF THEY COMI INTO CONTACT 
AN OPEN FLAME A ous 
MAY RESULT. : 


To remove various stains. ye 
thie eat hag bose peted, Gee Weare ee he 
ti * wash. ick 

Bes: wank: Oo Oe Py OG wee ee 


material sponge with ammonia, then with petrol. 
Grease (or material 


s . moisten 
benzine or petrol and rub till the stain disappears, 
holding cotton wool underneath; then rub with 


itchen salt to prevent the 


Ink, black: put to soak in milk or sponge with it 
till stain disappears. Red: spread freshly-made 
mustard over, leave for 30 minutes,.then wash. 

Ironmould: cover the spot with salt, squeeze 
lemon juice over, leave for 80 minutes, rinse in @ 
tee egg of ammonia, then wash. Repeat 

e process if necessary. 

lish nd Vad b with ° 
polish an en ru emery paper, 

Scorch on white material: make a paste with 
bicarbonate of soda and water, spread on and 
leave for a time, then wash: 

Soot on carpet: cover with kitchen salt, leave 
for a few minutes, then brush with stiff brush. 
Never moisten, 

Tar: rub over with lard or butter, leave for a 
time, then remove eee as directed above. 

Tes in cups: use kitchen salt slightly moistened 
and rub till clean. On linen, steep in borax and 
water, then wash, ' 


Sepbarserbrempunrentcots 
If a cork is too large to go back in a bottle soak 

it in boiling water when 

easy to insert. 


Never put wet shoes 
Stuff 


clean till the patch is dry. On wood, cover at. — 
once with ki stain sinking 


ts near the fire. 
them as full as possible with screwed-up 
for some hours, then remove 


or torn up newspaper, moisten slightly, shake 
vigorously till the stain removed, then rinse 
with fresh water. 


Never wash or scratch an omelet-pan. After 
use rub it both inside and out with soft paper, 
then finish with a dry cloth, 

When buying a stair-carpet buy + yard more 
than you actually need, and when it is put back 
after spring cleaning move it so that the tread and 
stair rods never come in the same place two years 
running. A square carpet should be turned round 
frequently so that the main wear and tear never 
comes in the same place for long. 

To clean windows use equal quantities of water, 
baraftin and methylated spirit shaken together in 
& hottie Apply with newspaper and polish with 


& soft cloth. 
Burns: the air at once either by 
part in water to which 


spoonful to 1 pint of water), or cover with lint or 
in solution or in warm 


the if present, then 
apply a solution of bicarbonate of soda or washing 
soda, or wet blue bag to relieve the pain. Cover 
with a dry dressing. 

When you have a reall: 
hands over with soap and let it dry; 
soap with 
When you come to rd 
water and soap first, then finish off 
(Hot water opens skin 
dirt is driven in.) 
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PEARS—THE PURE SOAP ‘* Good morning! 
Have you used Pears’ Soap?”’ 


division of roots. 


. Gardenin ae 
, By RICHARD SUDELL, F.I.L.A. (Garden Editor: “‘Ideal Home and Gardening’) 


I. FLOWER CULTIVATION 


General Hints.—Soil for flowers should be well tilled, not sour or pest-ridden, and should contain 


plenty 


For seasonal 


of phosphates, since these make for early flowering. Bone-meal is a safe 
parts of the flower garden, particularly where flowers are wanted in 


to use in all 
shade. 


Partial 
bedding, ground should be dug in autumn and planted with bulbs and spring-fi 
biennials. It should be dug over again, with a bone-meal 


worked into the top sp 


dressing it, Fs ’ 
spring after the bulbs have flowered, and replanted with tender summer flowers at the end of ~or 
with hardier annuals, etc., if replanting is done earlier. 
Perennial flowers in mixed or herbaceous borders should mostly be lifted once in three years, divided 
if over-grown, and replanted after the soil has been well dug and manured. Certain flowers such as 


peonies, madonna lilies, 
by division, 


and oriental poppies have fleshy roots which resent disturbance. 
better not lifted, or only lifted once in six years if th 


each portion, the main plant being left undisturbed. 


Bulbs, whether autumn or spring 


These 
ey become overcrowded, but they can be increased 
Peonies, for instance, can have pieces taken off 


are 
in September, with roots attached to _ 


planted, are best set with the base of each on sandy soil. If 


planting in stiff clay, put a handful of sand in each hole that is prepared for the bulb. Or cover the 


whole bed with a layer of sand 
as it is made by the trowel. 


even more deeply, so as to avoid wind damage. 


sown in spring or autumn. 


before planting, when some sand will fall into each hole automatically 
Depth rule is to cover each bulb with twice its own depth of soil. 
that will grow rather tall, such as tall tulips, lilies, 


Bulbs 


gladioli, and narcissi may advantageously be set 
__ Annuals are flowers which bloom profusely the first season and are then discarded. They may be 


Biennials are like annuals in that they flower once 


always take two seasons to reach flowering stage, 
following year, in the open unless they are tender, 


Planted to flowering quarters, 


Acacia (Mimosa).—Tender shrubs, generally 
on'y suitable for greenhouse culture. All with 
gellow flowers, in the early months of the year. 

ow seeds as soon as ripe, or take cuttings of 
half-matured wood in July or August. Feed well 
et doses of liquid manure when growth 

active. ; 

Acor (Maple).—Hardy deciduous trees with 
ornamental foliage. The Norway maple, A. 


platanoides, is the best for difficult gardens.: 


apanese maples are smaller and very decorative, 
but rather more particular over soil, which should 
be light and rich. Slight shade prevents leaf 
scorch, 4, palmatum atropurpewm is the red- 
leaved Japanese maple. Seed, layering, and 
budding are common methods of propagation. 

Achillea (Xarrow).—Hardy perennials, mostly 
2-4 ft., but some suitable for the rock garden, 
A. plarmica, ‘‘The Pearl,” is useful for cutting, 
and carries masses of small white double flowers. 
Other herbaceous-border types have flat heads of 
yellow or crimson. A. tomentosa is a rockery 
species 6-9 in. with yellow flowers. Increase by 


(Monkshood).—Hardy perennial, 
Fleshy rooted (handle carefully as it 
contains poison), mostly blue flowered, July to 
September, 5 ft. Suitable for the back of the 
border or for a wild garden, in full sun or partial 

ade, Increase from seed sown in summer, or 
from root division in autumn, 

Adiantum (Maidenhair Fern).—There is a hardy 


 Maidenhair—A, pedatum—but most of the 


Maidenhairs need a winter temperature of about 
60° F., with some shade and plenty of moisture, 
Dut no waterlogging of the soil. The hardy 
species likes similar conditions but needs less 


~ heat, and will grow in favoured gardens in the 


open. Increase usually by division. 


A ae 


Hardy annuals are better sown in late August or September. More tender 
annuals must be sown under glass in the early months of the year, or, if sown in autumn, they 
wintered in frames. These are planted out only when danger of frost damage is past. 


must be 
profusely and are then discarded, but biennials 


They are mostly sown in April or May for the 


are thinned out, and in autumn trans- 


Agapanthus (African Lily).—Blue or white 


flowering, particularly suited to tub culture. 
Loam 


with leaf-mould and well-rotted manure, 


and enough sand to allow free drainage are needed 


od the compost. Pot in March, water and use 
quid manure in summer, 

protected from frost in winter. 
in March or by root division, — 
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STAKING Is AN ART.—'The spikes of delphinfums, 
for example, should be tied up separately, 
‘not bunched together, as shown above. Left, 
wrong; right, correct. 


but keep dry and well 
‘Increase by seed 
‘ ae hy Oe 
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ia (Peruvian ).—Tuberous-rooted 
mials suitable for sunny borders and pre- 
bly grown in sandy, ¥ A. 


Do not disturb the tubers, but 
winter frosts. 


is the golden alvssum of spring, and 
seed, or by cuttings taken after the flowers fade. 
A. maritimum is the white-flowered scented 
mal; there are also mauve varieties of this. 
may be sown under glass for early blooming, 

or in the onen if glass cannot be used. 
Amaranthus (Love-Lies-Bleeding).—Half-hardy 
annuals, best raised from seed sown under glass in 
Suitable for beds, borders, tubs, 
or vases, or for pots in the greenbouse. Flowers 
are graceful and drooping, and usually red. 
Heicht 10-40 in. 
Amaryllis ( 


if the bulb is covered right up to the neck at 


house wall, outside, but they can also be grown in 


PB 
are opening. 


the time of planting, in summer. The flowers are 
roduced in August and September, and the 
liage later. Height up to 3 ft. White to red- 
dish purple. Bulbs must be protected from frost 
during winter, and fibre is useful material for this 
urpose. Give plenty of water while the flowers 


(Pimpernel).—Hardy annuals useful 
for front of border or for rockery pockets. 
Various colours. 3 in. 

Anchusa (Alkanet).—Anchusa italica is a deep 
tap-rooted perennial, which sends up 5 ft. spikes 


_ that carry masses of blue flowers on their branches. 


Jnne to August. ‘‘Dropmore” is the gentian 
blue variety, “Opal” has sky-blue flowers. 
Propagate, by root cuttings in early spring. 
Plant in groups, allowing 18 in. from plant to 
lant. Well-drained and well-manured soil is 


Anemone (Wind-flowers)—Hardy  fibrous- 
rooted perennials such as Anemone japonica and 
its varieties, all with pink or white flowers from 
August to October, 3 ft; or tuberous-rooted 
perennials that mostly flower in May if they are 

lanted in October. These include the well- 
es Caen anemones and their double-flowered 


* eounterparts the St. Brigid anemones, which bave 
. such a wonderful blue, scarlet, maroon, pink, 


dry spells, and dress 


white colour range. Also many species that are 
suitable for the rock-garden, and some that flower 

winter, such as Anemone apennina and A. 
ee Colours very varied, height mostly under 


Anthemis (Chamomile).—Hardy perennials, for 

@ border in full sun. “ Perry’s Variety” of A. 
tincioria, and the variety “ Loddon ”’ are specially 
fine in the late-summer border. A position in the 
foreground can be allotted to these plants as the 
foliage is silvery and attractive before the flowers 
come. Sandy loam is best, but they will thrive 
almost anywhere in sunshine. ht 2-3, ft. 
Yellow. Increase by division. 
Anthericum liliago (St. Bernard’s 
Hardy tuberous- e Js, suitable for 
the front of a border in light soil and full sun- 
shine. Plant9in.apartingroups. Water during 
annually with humus. - Pro- 


)— 
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pagate by division in October. White flowers in 
— and ae oa 18 in. Leave undisturbed as 


as possi 

Antirrhinum (Snapdragon).—Summer bedding 
plan but usually grown as annuals, 
and probably best so treated, as older plants are 
more susceptible to the rust disease which has 
proved very troublesome of late years. They 
prefer dry, well-drained loam in full sun. Sow 
seeds in gentle heat in February, or sow in summer 
for the following season. 


come true to colour and 
eolour schemes can worked out using antir- 


types 6-15 in., others up to 30 in., in all colours 
except blue. Antirrhinums should be “ stopped ” 
to encourage bushy growth; they will flower 
ayer ge from the first blooms until cut down 
Aponogeton distachyon (Cape Water Haw- 
thorn).—Continuous-flowering plant for pools of 
any size. It floats its leaves on the water surface, 
and sends up stems with fragrant white flowers 
with purple anthers, just above the water.. The 
root is bulbous and is planted in the loam at the 
bottom of the pool, usually in a weirhted basket. 
Slowly moving water suits it admirably. Pro- 
pagate by means of offsets in March. : 
Aavilegia (Columbine).—The wild form, known 
as “Granny-caps,” has very frilly petals and 
short spurs. Modern varieties such as “‘ Crimson 
Star” have long spurs and much larger, showier 
flowers of different colours. Sow in spring for the 
following year, when the plants will flower from 
May to July. Plant out in flowering quarters in 
autumn, in groups, with 9 in. from plant to plant. 
The foliage is decorative, but apt to become 4 little 
untidy in late summer, when other plants should 
be grown near to disgnise it. Height 1-2 ft. ~ 
Arabis (Rock Cress)—White- or pink-flowered 
dwarf plants that make a smother growth over 
rocks and banks. Single- and double-flowered kinds 
are obtainable, and all make a brave show in May 
and June. Increase by division or cuttings. 6 in. 
Araucaria.—The well-known Monkey Puzzle 
tree is of this genus, and though large for most 
gardena, it is finé as a lawn specimen in larger 
parks, <Araucaria ercelsa is usually as & 
pot plant, and is distinguished by its candelabra- 
like growth of green stems with tiny spiny-looking 
leaves. Plenty of water is needed through the 
sumer, and the plant should be kept well away 
from draughts at all seasons. This araucaria is 
called the “Norfolk Island Pine” and is one of 
the best of all pot plants for ordinary room culture. 
Arbutus (Strawberry Tree).—A flowering and 
fruiting shrub or tree, with clustered cup-sha) 
blosso: followed by orange-red strawberry 
fruits. It succeeds in peaty loam, and can be 
raised from seed or propagated by layering. 
Arctotis grandis.—Half-hardy annuals, suitable 
for sheltered beds and girs in sun. Pearl-grey 


ly.—See Ric i 
(Woodruff).—Useful hardy annuals 
because they will grow in partial e. ay 
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necessary, repot, in March, when suckers may be 
removed to form fresh plants. Aspidistras 
flower near the soil level, and the inconspicuous 
blooms are frequently overlooked by cultivators, 

Aster (Michaelmas Daisies).—Hardy perennials 
that will flourish in almost every soil and situation, 
though the best flowers are produced in full sun- 
shine. Good soil makes a great difference to the 
size and quality of the flowers, especially of the 
taller types, and overcrowding must be avoided, 
Lift the plants every other year, at any convenient 
time between flowering and spring, when there is 
no frost in the ground. Replant only plump 
outer portions of root, and when these send up 
stems in the second season, reduce the number, so 
that every stem has ample space for growth. The 
types of aster vary. The Amellus group is early 
flowering, and the flowers are very large—like 
- single China Asters. This group is best not 
planted until March. Nove-anglis and Nove- 
belgie asters are available in great variety in 
catalogues and include flowers of bright pink, 
purple, wine, white, and mauve. A_ hybrid 
between ordinary Michaelmas daisies and Solidago 
(Golden rod) is available as Aster luteus, and this 

masses of starry yellow flowers. to 
contrast with a collection of asters of the mauve- 
pink colour range this yellow-flowered hybrid is 
particularly effective. There are also dwarfs, 
cordifolius, ericoides, and cordibelgii sections of 
the genus (Luteus belongs to the last named). 

Aster, China.—See Callistephus. 

Astilbe (Goat’s Beard).—Closely related to the 
Spireas, with large panicles of flowers that are 
greatly valued in the mixed border. Moist soil 
enriched with cow manure or other organic matter 
is preferred, and a position by the waterside is very 
appropriate. May to September. White, pink, 
and orimson, 2-6 ft. Propagate by division of the 
roots in spring or autumn, and leave the plants 
undisturbed for three or four years. 

Aubretia (Rock Cross).—Evergreen, trailing or 
carpeting Maite about 4 in. high, smothered in 
spring with flowers of mauve, purple, violet, or 
rose, according to variety. Rich sandy loam and 
leaf-mould give the best results. Aubretia can 
he grown in pockets of walls, on rock gardens and 
as border edgings. Plant in spring or autumn, 
and increase by division or from seed. 

Aucuba japonica.—Hardy eve: n shrub with 
spotted green leaves (Spotted urel) and, on 
female plants, scariet berries. Useful to grow in 
full shade, but less satisfaetory in full sunshine. 
Plant in March or October. Cut back weak stems 
in May. Propagate by cuttings which can be 
rooted in the open in autumn, or sow seeds from 
ripe berries, To produces berries at least one male- 
flowered bush must be planted near the others. 
Small plants in pots are useful for window-ledges 
{n towns, and tub plants are ideal for sunless, 
paved, back yards. 4 

Auricula (Primula auricula).—Show auriculas 
are grown in pots, and classed according to the 
colour of the petal edges, white-edged, green-' 
edged, grey-edged, and selfs. Alpine auriculas 
are hardier and will succeed in beds and borders 
and on rock-gardens. ‘There are both single and 
double types of these. Raise show types from 
seed sown in the early months of the year, in pans 
of good seed compost, or take offshoots from older 
plants in spring or August. Sow alpines in 
spring : lift, divide, and replant every third season 
after flowering. All grow about 6-9 in. high; 
colours vary enormously and may be very striking. 

Azalea.—See Rhododendron. 

Balsam.—See Impatiens. 

Bartonia aurea.—Hardy annuals with bright 
butter-yellow flowers appearing from June to 
October, 15 in, Allow 18 in. from plant to plant 
after thinning, to get the best results. 

Begonia.—Perennials with fibrous or tuberous 
roots, somewhat tender and suitable for summer 
bedding, for baskets and window boxes or for 
greenhouse cultivation. Some have colourful 
flowers : others are grown chiefly for the beauty 
of their varjegated foliage. Seeds of all kinds 
can be sown in January or February under glass, 
in yery fine compost, slightly moistened, in a 
temperature of 65° F» Plants can also be raised 
by leaf cuttings—well-matured leaves laid on 
sand or fibre in a propagating frame. The under- 
sides of the veins should be scored across with a 
sharp knife, and roots or bulblets will form at these’! 
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incisions. Smaj! pieces of broken flower-pot 
laid on the leaf, or some other method, must be 
used to keep the leaf in close contact with the 
rooting medium. Warmth, moisture, shade, and 
plenty of leaf-mould and sand in the soil are the 
chief needs of all the begonias. Careful staking 
of the bord bi go are needed, as the growths 
are exceptionally brittle. 

lis perennis is the common field daisy, of 
which there are many garden varieties obtainable, 
some with fully double flowers of red, white, or 
pink. “ Dresden China” is a particularly neat, 
small, but fully double pink-flowered type excel- 
lent in the crevices of crazy paving, or for cultiva- 
tion on a rock-garden. 6-12 in. Propagate by 
seed sown in the open garden in June, or by root 
division after the plants have flowered. 

Bellium minutum.—A 3-in. daisy-like perennial 
flowering from July to September.. Flowers 
purplish on the outside and white within. Suit- 
able for the paved, rock, or sink garden. F 
in loam and leaf-mould in a sunny position. 
Sow in autumn or in March, under glass or divide 
roots in April. 

Berberis.—Hardy shrubs, some deciduous and 
some evergreen. All with decorative berries, and 
many very suitable for hedges, B, stenophylia. 
smothered with flowers in April, is a spiny ever- 
green which stands up well to clipping (with 
secateurs in May and August) and makes an 
impenetrable hedge that will keep out dogs and 
children. It is one of the best of all hedge plants, 
but its roots spread widely through the soil, and 
so it is not suitable for tiny gardens. Berberis 
Mahonia and its varieties have striking evergreen 
foliage, scented yellow flowers, and purple berries, 
and do well under trees and on banks where it is 
difficult to grow many plants. 3B. Wilsone which 
has masses of coral berries is also excellent on 
banks, but needs sunshine to colour the berries. 
B. Thunbergii is a fine hedge subject, with purple 
foliage all summer. Many other varieties are 
listed in catalogues, and all can be planted in 
spring or autumn in ordinary well-drained soil. 
Propagate by sowing seeds when ripe, or by cut- 
tings or layers in late summer. 

Bocconia (Plume Poppy).—Hardy perennial 
for light, rich soil and sunny borders. Flowers are 


creamy coloured. Height 6-8 ft. June to 
October. 
Boronia.—Evergreen shrubs with scented 


flowers. Suitable for pot culture in the green- 
house. Pot up in 6-in. pots for flowering. Feed 
with liquid manure as the flowers develop, Cut 
back after blooming, stand pots outside from 
June to September. Propagate by cuttings of 
young shoots in May, rooted in sand, peat, and 
charcoal. February to April. Red, yellow, or 
brownish purple. 1-2 ft. 

Bougainvillea.—Tender shrubby climbers for 
greenhouse culture. Grow in pots of sandy soil. 
Cut back in February to near the base of the 
Drevious season’s growth. Red, ete. June and 
July, Increase by cuttings of new growth, 3 in. 
long in April or May. 

Buddleia.—Hardy shrubs, deciduous, useful 
where bold planting is needed. B. variabilis, the 
purple buddleia is best cut hard back in February. 
Buddleia alternifolia has a weeping habit and 
makes a fine lawn specimen: this should be 
pruned, if needed, after flowering, Increase by 
cuttings. Season of flowering and colour varies 
according to variety. 

Buphthalmum (Ox-eye).—Hardy _ perennial. 
B, salicifolium is the species cultivated for its mass 
of golden yellow, daisy-like flowers produced con- 
tinuously from June until September. 18 in. 
Propagate by division in spring or autumn. 
Ordinary soil is suitable. 

Buxus sempervirens (the Common Box).—Light, 
well-drained soil is best. Clip in May and August. 
Propagate by cuttings in August or September, by 
division in March or September and by layering in 
autumn, Varieties with golden or silvery foliage 
are obtainable. B. suffruticosa is the dwarf type 
used for border edgings. “ 

ctus.—Cacti are none of them really hardy in 
this country, though some are grown in rock- 
gardens and covered with glasa and other pro- 
tection in winter. All are suitable for moderately 
heated greenhouses, or they can be grown as room 
plants. Most, will stand up to culture in modern 
central-heated rooms, where ferns and other 
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flowering plants do not thrive. Waiter during the 
summer, when flowers are developing, and dryness 
through the winter, when flowers are absent, is 
the general rule, but winter blooming epiphyllums 
must, naturally, not be allowed to become too dry 
at any season. Plenty of sun, and a soil com- 
posed chiefly of crushed brick or flower-pot, 
mortar rubble, and burnt earth from beneath the 
are secrets of success with the cereus, 
Mmamumilaria, and echinocactus group. Epiphyl- 
fums, phyllocacti, and rhipsalis may have a little 
peat added to the compost. Where small cactus 
lens are made, some charcoal in the bottom 
of compost will help to keep tbe soil sweet 
for a long period. Many inexperienced cactus 
growers are unaware that these plants should, 
mostly, flower regularly each year. If they do 
not, they have probably been overwatered, had 
too little . or been too well fed with 
nitrogenous food. Cactus cuttings root very 
teadily : leave pieces that break off, or have been 
eut off, to dry for a couple of days before inserting 
them in sandy moist soil or pure sand, under a 
glass, or uncovered if the moisture supply can be 
kept up without being given too freely. Summer 
ts the best time to root cuttings. ice cacti 
are also grafted on to other strong-growing plants 
in March, and in some cases offsets are freely 
available to form new plants. 

Calceolaria (Slipper fiower).—Tender and hardy 
herbaceous perennials and slightly tender shrubs. 
Large-flowered tender herbaceous types are sown 
under glass in June, potted into 4-in. pots in 
September, and later into 7-in. pots for flowering 
£ the greenhouse. y her calceo- 

are grown in the rock-garden. Seed is 
sown under glass in March, roots divided in spring, 
or cuttings taken in autumn. Shrubby calceo- 


- Winter. These outdoor cuttings usually produce 


* ghow colour. 


good strong plants for the following summer dis- 
play. Many varieties are listed in catalogues. 
Shrubby kinds will grow to 4 ft., but normally 
plants do not exceed 1 ft. when grown for bedding. 
Callicpsis.—Annual plants of the coreopsis 
family. Mostly with yellow and_ chocolate- 
maroon fiowers. Very useful for edgings, though 
some grow to as much as 18 in. Sow outdoors in 

spring, where the plants are to bloom. 
ula (Pot id).—Sow outdoors in 


congenial. 
Callistephus —— Asters).—Half-hardy an- 


home, 


Calluna vulgaris (Ling or Heather).—Hardy 
evergreen, suitable only for full sun and sandy 
peaty soil. Plantin spring or autumn. ‘Trim off 
dead flowers in April. Propagate by cuttings 
inserted in “heather” soil (sandy peat) in a 
frame, or increase by layering, in summer. Many 
white and pink hg awa are available, some with 
double flowers. 18 in. : 

Caltha (Marsh Marigold).—Hardy perennials 
Plant in full sun or partial 


form is available t lasts a long time in the 
aie ennilia.-7 Halt hard evergreen shrubs for 


vy 
greenhouse culture or very sheltered positions in 
mould, and sand. 


in summer, apd return to the greenhouse, in 
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September. Propagate by grafting apon 
in spring or take cuttings in late ct ies = 


C. Mayi for hanging C. medium the 
well-known Canterbury Bell (biennial), C. car- 
— for bedding, C. persica (2 ft.) for the mixed 
rder. Culture: the ordinary procedure for the 
type. Soil preferably sandy loam with some 
leaf-mould, but border campanulas and Canter- 
bury Bells will grow almost anywhere. Canter- 
bury Bells should be sown as early as possible in 
the year, as only well-grown plants will flower the 
following season. Small plants sometimes wait 
until the third year before fiowering. All cam- 
— belong to the white-blue-purple colour 
Canary Creeper.—See Tropzoleum. 
Candytuft.—Hardy annual and perennial plants 
with white, crimson, lilac, or purple flowers. 
Perennial white-flowered candytuft—ZJberis sem- 
pervirens—is a favourite for rock-gardens and 
walls. Propagate all kinds from seed; peren- 
nials also from division or cuttings. 1 ft. 
Canna.—Tropical plant with ornamental leaves 
and scarlet or yellow flowers. Raise from seed in 
February. Soak the seed in warm water for a 
day, then sow in good compost and keep in a 
temperature of 75° F. until it has germinated. 
Pot up in March or April, and for outdoor displays 
Plant outin June. Repot plants and winter them 
under glass from September onwards. Keep 
them moderately dry, until the stems die back : 
cn restart into growth like dahlias in the 
New Year. 


Carpentaria calif (Californian Mock 
Orange).—Shrub for a sheltered position, such as 
against a south wall. Plant in autumn in well- 
drained soil. Propagate by cuttings en under 


glass in April, or by layering in September. 
White. 5-6 ft. 
Catananche.—Hardy perennial. C. coerulea 


with blue flowers, and its variety with white 
flowers, are popular border plants. Raise from 
seed sown outdoors in summer, and transplanted 
in spring to flowering quarters. 20-80 in. 
Celosia (Cockscomb).—Half-hardy annuals, very 
useful as pot plants for window or _ indoor 
decoration in summer. Sow in pans in March in 
rich seed compost, temperature 70° F, and cover 
with only a fine dust of soil, Transplant and pot 
up singly as soon as possible. Keep near the glass, 
repot as needed, and gradually harden off ready to 
plant out or stand on window ledges in June. 
Pots may also be grown throughout in the green- 
house. Warm, rather close, atmosphere 1s 
needed by the young plants, and when buds show, 
liquid manure can be given twice a week until the 
colour appears. C. pycanniian has flowers of 
scarlet, cri or gold. 30 in. 
Centaurea.—Hardy annuals, biennials, and 
perennials. Centaurea cvanus and CO. suaveolens 
are the blue cornflower, and mauve or yellow 
sweet sultan, respectively. The cornflower is 
available also in rose, white, and purple. Both 
are best sown in August for the following summer, 
but sweet sultan is more likely than the cornflower 
to suffer frost damage, and in cold gardens it 
should be sown in spring, under glass, and trans- 
planted to the openin May. 0. macrocephala isa 
deep yellow, 4-5 ft. perennial cornflower which 
makes a good show in the border during July and 


borders for their ornamental foliage. 
can 7 increased by cuttings in September, or 
raised from seed. 

Cheiranthus (Wallflowers).—Hardy biennials 
and perennials. Some are suitable for the rock- 
garden. The most common in gardens are C. 
Allionii, bright orange, or lemon yellow, often 
used for formal bedding in conjunction with blue 
forget-me-nots and late-spring flowering bulbs; 
and 0. Cheiri which is the well-known. scented 
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wallflower and is available in numerous named 


cvarieties. Seeds should be sown in May to flower 


in the following year. It is best to sow them 
: thinly in straight lines across the vegetable garden, 
where the hoe can be used between the rows to 
ty destroy weeds. Sown thinly they may need no 
_ transplanting until autumn, but overcrowding 
must be avoided, and it is common to transplant 
| the seedling while still small, to allow 3 or 4 in. 
__ from plant to plant. In autumn when bulbs are 
‘being set out, these wallflowers may be used for 
_ interplanting, they will provide a mass of colour 
at less cost than if bulbs alone were used. Wall- 
es flowers will grow on for another season, but the 
- first year’s flowers are the best, and seed should be 
‘ sown every year. 
ea! Chimonanthus fragrans.—Hardy winter- 
flowering shrub, with parchment and brown 
: flowers that are heavily scented. A newer variety 


832. 


hey are cuttings in 
sandy soil in a propagating pit, and when roots 
have formed each is potted up into a separate pot, 
about April. In May they need larger pots, and © 
the central growth is stopped, to encourage bushi- 
ness. The final potting is done in June or July, 
then stand in the open until September, when 
they will be brought on to the sunny shelves of 
the cool . Removal of some of the 
flower buds, leaving only the most promising on 
each stem, results in fine specimen flowers, but a 
spray of flowers is preférable in many cases, 
particularly on those varieties that flower early 
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top is pinched out; (2) side shoots are pinched out; (8) side buds are remov 


with brichter coloured flowers of golden yellow 
ts more showy but much less fragrant than this 
epecies. Plant in October or March and train 
agai a warm wall, Cut back side shoots to 
within five or six eyes from the main stem, after 
i the flowers fade. Increase by seeds, suckers, or 
by layering in August. 
, Chionodoxa.—Hardy spring-flowering bulbs. 
Plant in full sun or in shade, in October, 2-3 in. 
' Geep and 4 in. apart. Do not disturb after plant- 
ing until the growths become overcrowded. 
Excellent for rockery pockets and for edgings, 
Blue, mauve, or white. 9 in. 

Choisya ternata (Mexican Orange).—Evergreen, 
near-hardy, shrub with clusters of star-like, 
scented, white flowers. Can be grown in the open 
in sheltered positions, such as against a house wall, 
May. 8-10 ft. Incréase by layering. Prune 
straggly shoots only after flowering. 

Christmas Rose. Helleborus. 

Chrysanthemum.—Hardy annuals and peren- 
nials. Annuals are sown outdoors in spring to 
flower during summer. They include the well- 
known yellow “Morning Star” and also the 
tricolour chrysanthemums. Among perennials 
are the large white daisies—C. leucanthemum 
(8 ft., June to October), C. maximum ond its 


varieties with double and fringed flowers (July. 


to September 14-3 ft.), and C. uliginosum (5 ft., 
September to October). Plant spring or autumn, 
lift and divide in spring in alternate years. 
Japanese chrysanthemums, sold by florists 

autumn, are hardy enough to stand our summers, 
but top growth will die back in winter; even the 
roots do not always stand up to frosts. As many 
of these do not flower until after September, they 


get 
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shown in three stages : (1) the 


- 


by layer- 
ing tne Fe gis seed in April, or cuttings in peniny 


tion, or sow in A’ 
ieee ugust in pots for the greenhouse q 


eS 
well-drained, ron patos soil suits item eh 


flowering group, the : 
clematis, should be cut back hard in February, as. 
flowers come on the young wood only. Some 
types flower on both old and young wood. Some _ 
flower quite early in the season'on wood of the _ 
previous year’s growth. Nurserymen will always 
give advice.on this at*the time of purchase, and it — 
is best to seck this, as many different hybrids are q 
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ir eet ee ee ee ee 
+ rye eben 
leus.—Ornamental-foliaged plants for green- 
house culture. They can-also be used for summer 
bedding. Sow in heat in March or propagate from 
cuttings at any time when these are available. 
ao lhe Mr ‘weather, and_ use 
Columbine. ‘Aquilegt pie ee 


or five years, when the clumps begin to get 


Any 


‘Transplant seedlings 9 in. a 

double varieties are obtainable, all bright yellow, 

and excelent for cutting. 2-3 ft. 
Cornflower.—See Oentaures. 
Cosmos.—Half-hardy annuals with pink, white, 

‘yellow, and crimson flowers superficially like 


against walls. 

Crocus.—Hardy perennial of which the root is a 
corm, though commonly referred to as a bulb. 

. Plant in autumn, 3 in. deep and 4 im. apart. Lift 
and divide every fourth or fifth year, when the 
foliageisabsent. Crocuses can be grown in pots or 
fn bowls of fibre, but must be kept quite cool 
uuntil the petals show colour, when they may be 

brought into the sunny window of a living-room. 

Some species of crocus suitable for roek-garden 

autumn 


tible. 
off, and 
so become new whole plants. They are, when 
mature, the exact counterpart of the old plant, in 
colour, size, habit of growth, andsoon. In this 


produced the seed, and also from some other 
plant, which-may or may not known ‘to the 
gardener. 
yary considerably from one another as well as 
from the plant that gave the seed. Cuttings are 

1 They be soft-growth cut- 
. tings, i.¢., pieces of new soft growth that is still 

immature ; 


new growth from the current year’ 
ming ripe or woody; or well-matured ripe 
Soft cuttings are the most difficult to 


lim: 
Inust be kept in a close moist atmosphere, and are 
usually placed under a bell glass or in a 
a pagenng frame. 8 
the open in late summer when the soil and air are 
warm and mists are frequent. Hard-wood cut- 
tings taken in November will stand through the 
winter in the garden, and in spring when growth 
they will form a good root system. 
These cuttings are not ready for permanent 
quarters until the following autumn. Ail such 
cuttings need open soil in which there is some 
coarse sand: otnerwise there is not sufficient air 
in the soil, and the cutting may decay. It is also 
essential that the moisture supply should be kept 
up. Other cuttings that can be rooted include leaf 
EE (61st Ed.) 
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Spare. “The "ese et “spel chem 
spec! 2 cals for 
rooting cuttings is a developme odern 
horticulture. See Section V. Sis ae 
Cyclamen.—C. persicum is the well-known 
butterfly fiower sold in pots at Christmas time. 
Dormant corms are potted in August, or seeds are 
sown in early spring or in the previous autumn in 
gentle heat. ‘The of success ‘are moist 
steady heat when starting the corms into active 
growth, no draughts, careful watering and allow- 
ing the corms te become almost dry between 


quite so floriferous after th 
Colours various, 10 in, ‘ 
Cytisus (Broom).—Hardy shrubs that like 
warm, dry soil and sunshine. Plant in October. 
Cut back all the young wood by one-third or one- 
half after flowering, but do not cut into old wood. 
New plants can be raised from seed sown out-of 
doors in September or under glass in March. Itis 
also possible ‘to take cuttings in March or August. 
Daffodils.—See Narcissus. 


Dahlia.—Half-hardy perennials with tuberous 
roots. They can be raised from seed, treated in 
the normal way for half-hardy annuals. At the 
end of the season, tubers will have formed on the 
roots (if culture has been good), and’ these can be 
lifted and stored away from frost. In early spring, 
(January to March) tubers should be placed in 
boxes of moist soil on a greenhouse shelf, and when 
young growths appear, these must be taken’ off as 
cuttings, and potted singly in ‘small pots to form 
roots. Pot on as required, and plant out at the 
end of May, when danger.of frost is past. Colours 
and types vary enormously, and catalogues should 


be ted. 

Delphinium.—Hardy annuals and perennials. 
Annuals are genérally known as Larkspur, and 
incinde-pink-, purple-, and blue-flowered varieties. 
18 in: to2ft. Perennial delphiniums are subjects 
which have received much attention from hybrid- 
ists and cultivators, and giant stems of spectacular 
flowers in all shades of blue, purple, white, and 
pink are now offered by nurserymen. Plenty of 
lime and plenty of humus in the soil are needed for 
Plant in early September or in 
roots are fleshy and 


aced 4 ft. 
apart, but the usual distance in 18 in. apart in. 

rder. Belladonna 
delphiniums are dwarf, and may ‘be set 1 ft. 
apart. Inerease by taking cuttings of the best of 


: a-second erop of bloom -will result. 

Dianthus.—The plant family that includes 
pinks, carnations, and sweet williams. All grow 
best in full sunshine, and prefer a well-drained 
soil with some mortar rubble worked into it during 
Mnf Lime is essential for pinks and carna- 

ons. 

Carnations are of several kinds. ‘There is the 
old hardy border carnation, which flowers in July. 
his is the flower of the cottage gardens, and needs 
only to be grown in sun and suitable soil, and 
propagated every other season by layering, or by 
cuttings if preferred. ‘Layering is so easy that it 
is generally better to adopt this method. A ring 
of prepared soil is placed round the old plant, to 
receive the “layers.” Hach side growth with no 
flowers is treated in turn. ‘Two pairs of leaves are 
removed, at a distance about three inches from 
the tip of the growth. A slanting, upward cut is 
made through this part of the stem, in such a way 
that the stem can be bent down into the prepared 
soil, and pegged there, with the “ tongue ”* open 
under the soil. Soil should be p firmly 
round each layer before it is left. In about four 
weeks the roots will have formed, and after about 
six weeks it will be possible to sever the plant 
from its parent. It is usual tolayer about the end 
of July, and to move the rooted plant to its new 
quarters in . If the garden is extremely 
cold, the new plants can be wintered in frames, 
but this should not be necessary with the hardy 
border carnation. -In ‘addition to this type there 
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are perpetual-flowering carnations, which are 
ae) : These are a little less hardy than 
: date autumn. iB 


the border carnation, and in diffi gardens they 
should always be wintered in frames. 


ot | ogre talons oct Slevetow Gea culbatieg teveion 

% be nm, Or gro le, 

ee may be p . As some of these plants 
_ become rather tall, cuttings are often necessary, 


and the best type of cutting is a side growth from 
7 the middle portion of a tall flowering stem. Cut- 
tings can be pulled out at a joint, and inserted in 


A. PARENT PLANT. 
' 8) NON. FLOWER. 
"ING SHOOT. 


©. PEG. 
fF. LEAF MOULD 
~ AND SAND. 


_ Layeniwe Carnations,—A young non-flower- 
, ing side shoot is pegged down into a low 
: mound of fresh sandy soil. A few lower 
Y leaves are cut away, a notch is made below a 
joint before the shoot is pegged down. In six 

to eight weeks the layer can be severed from 
. the parent, but it is left for a few weeks 

before transplanting. 


sandy soil in a propagating frame. Malmaison 
arnations are suitable only for cultivation under 
glass, though very little heat is needed. Young 
layers or rooted cuttings are potted up singly in 
September—or at any suitable time, if all-the- 
year-round cultivation is practised, Steady 
growth, plenty of ventilation, and not too much 
heat are needed for success, and all the sunlight 
possible must be allowed. 
Pinks are of many different types too. Some 
sare dwarfs suitable for the rock-garden, some are 
icularly suitable as border edgings—the well- 
wn double white ‘ Mrs, Sinkins ” pinks are an 
example—and some are tall enough to demand a 
place in mixed borders. Dianthus gardens include 
picotees and many hybrid pinks, most of which 
-are listed in catalogues. All need much the same 
Cultural conditions as carnations, and all are 
‘readily increased by cuttings. 
_ Sweet williams are grown as biennials, and many 
carnations and pinks, and the hybrid sweet 
wiyelstield, are also grown in this way, seed being 
‘sown outdoors in early summer for the following 
-season. The Dianthus family has a. very wide 
-colour range, and catalogues should be consulted. 
Diervilla. (Weigela).—Hardy deciduous shrubs, 
useful in all soils, but flourishing specially in moist 
leafy loam, ‘‘ Abel Carriere” variety has trumpet’ 
flowers of carmine with an orange-yellow throat, 
7-9 ft. May and June. 
Digitalis (Foxglove).-—Biennials and perennials. 
D, purpurea, white and pinkish purple, is the 
‘common type. Sow seed in spring or early 
oe rae Flowering from June to September, 
Dimorphotheoca (Star of the Veldt).—Half-hardy 
annual, best sown in April in light soil and a sunny 
“Position to Hower in summer, Orange. 1 ft. 
Doronicum.—Useful early-flowering 


x 


or, 


hybrids that continue to flower from spring until. 
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with yellow daisy-flowers. Ordinary soil and a . 

position in the sun suits them. Increase by 

division after the flowers have faded. 1 ft. to 18 in. 
Echeveria.—Rosette-shaped su 


ae ca in ae corners. The bright- 
yellow flowers appear anuary. > 
renee Tee 
sunny ers ioam. n sp. ; 
autumn, Leave undisturbed as long as possible, 
ry Nagin has attractive steely-blue globe flowers, 


4 

Erica (Heathers).—Various heaths will do well 
in gardens, but most species will not tolerate 
lime, Some that will succeed in ordinary limed 
soil are E. carnea and its varieties, E. mediterr " 
and E. terminalis. Complete “ Erica gardens, 
comprising low dwarfs and carpet types and tall 
bushes and hedges, are a comparatively modern 
feature of gardens. Plant in October and where 

ushier growth is wanted trim back young 


in April. 

Erigeron.—Hardy perennials with daisy-like 
flowers, mostly of mauve col . Plant in 
sunny borders in autumn. Increase by division. 

Eschscholizia (Californian P 


Myosotis. 
Forsythia (Golden Bell Tree).—Hardy deciduous 
shrubs, with masses of golden flowers on bare 


stems in early spring. Some are peg is as hedge 


Slightly tender. bulbs, best for the 

Plant in August in pots of rich, 
sandy loam, 2 in, apart, 1 in. deep. Grow on 
without too much heat, to flower from January to 
April, Increase from seed or offsets. Various 
a but the old cream Freesia has the finest 
scent, 

Fritilaria—Hardy bulbs, suitable for any 
ordinary garden soil. F. meleagris, 6-10 is 
sandy leah and Pape ee 
sandy loam, an . Imperialis, - wn 
Imperial. April to May. 

-—Tender or half-hardy shrubs, deci- 
duous, flowering normally in late summer. Many 
fuchsias are only suitable for indoor cultivation 
except in summer, when they are set out for 
summer bedding. F. Riccartoni is the eae nd 


Keep 
through the 
hsias. may be rested enn the 


perennials with red and yellow flowers from June 
to October, 
to 1 ft. apart. 
and preferably 
afresh 


ft. 

Galanthus (Snowdrop).—Hardy bulbs excellent 
for the shady parts the garden. Plant in 
August, 3 in. deep and 3-4 in. apart. Lift only 
when the groups become crowded. There are single 
and double, short and tall varieties available. 

a.—Showy yellow and. b: 
phenona a for summer bedding or to 


Protect from frost in winter and allow to rest after 
the flowers fade, 


Gentiana.—Rock-plants that are mostly @ rich . 
blue, and greatly valued by the alpine ipardener | 


some border perennials, Moist well-drained — 
gritty loam is good for the alpines, Ordinary g 
| dod = e J 

acoe. t ae: 
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order soil does for the willow gentian, G. | Then, 
on a dry day, use the mower 
Ww has blue flowers in June to | blades set high. Soil und mow attemaray are 
goes 26 Lime-free peat or | this until a good thick growth is obtained. 
oonty ER | a . Sino-ornata, a late- | Sulphate of ammonia mixed with sand or fine soil 
useful for forma! beds. is the best stimulant if one is needed, but only very 
—Hardy perennials with blue, pink, 
or white suitable for rock-gardens and § 
borders, according to variety. Increase by seeds 
Saritiankawaseo 
actually a (which see).) 
—Hardy perennials useful in mixed bor- 
ders. Varieties with scarlet and orange flowers 
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soil, but need sunshine. Sow in spring and thin 
out to 9 in. apart. Pink, mauve, etc. 1 ft. 
Grass Surfaces.—For large lawn areas or for 
gl Nf ee E Bana 4 
rolled, and site. Turf can be laid, but the best 
turf is costly, and inferior turf not worth buying. 
Soil can be for September sowing, 
which is ideal, or spring sowing, which is a 
second best. Actually seed may be sown 
ter than September if the weather remains good, 
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GrraniuM CuTTInes are shown In four stages : 
A. Cutting with “ heel ” of old stem attached. 
B. Cutting, lower leaves removed, cut below 
a leaf joint. C. Roots begin forming but not 
ready for potting. D. Roote formed ready 
for potting into 3-in. pots. 


Helianthemum (Sun Roses, or Rock Roses).— 
Dwarf evergreen perennials suitable for the rock- 
garden or water edges. Colours various. 1 ft. 
f Plant in March or October. Increase from seed, 
How to Sow A Lawn.—Divide the seed into | or from cuttings under glass in August. 

two portions; half is sown in one direction, (Sunflowers).—Hardy annuals and 

1 oz. per sq. yd., and half in the other | perennials. The large-flowered sunflower is a 

direction, 1 oz. per sq. yd. Seed is lightly little tender and must either be sown under glass, 

raked in and covered with a thin dusting of | or sown late enough to escape frosts. Perennial 


fine soil. sunflowers are planted in spring or autumn and 
increased by division. 
chrysum (Everlasting flowers).—Half-hardy 


A smaller quantity will take longer to produce a 
good lawn. Divide the seed into half, then annuals or perennials, for sunny positions in 
divide it into portions to correspond with the | moist, rich loam, with good drainage. Sow 
fength of the lawn, allowing 1 oz. to each yard of | annuals in spring under glass. Increase peren- 
lawn length. Sow a yard strip at a time, with a | nials by division in spring, or by cuttings in April. 
separate portion of the seed (i.e., 1 oz. to the yard). | When the various coloured daisy flowers are 
Then divide the other half of the seed into portions | almost (but not, quite) fully open, cut them and 
aecording to the width of the lawn, and again | hang them upside down, in small bunches, to dry 
sow yard strips of the lawn, widthways. Sowing | for the winter. 
in two directions in this manner ensures even Heliotropium peruvianum (Cherry Pie).—Sum- 
distribution of the seed. mer bedding plants which can be raised from seed 

Roll lightly after sowing, and cover with a little | in spring, or from cuttings in autumn treated as 
extra oak ted Barr eg Raaeo ge aptigha pena MB aery ae Purple, fragrant, May 
gtretching black cotton een a few D . 1-3 ft. 

bao edt | ether Sela Me Ges caso 

the birds by cate: le for partial shade, or for a greenho 

Roll when the grass is an inch or two high. ! border or pots. Increase by division in February 
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; January in a frame, but is often not in flower in 
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Rey 


*, -or March, after the flowers fade, but do not divide 
_ into very small portions. Plants can be potted up 
in autumn for December flowering under glass, or |. 


“they can be set out to make a late-winter display 
“dn a formal bed. H. niger is the white “ Christ- 
mas Rose” which will flower in December and 


the garden until February. 4H. orientalis is the 
Lenten Rose, flowering from January to April, 
‘various colours, 1 ft. 

Hemerocallis (Day Lily).—Perennials with rush- 


; _ Tike foliage and yellow or reddish flowers that last 


‘for a day only. Increase by root division in 

spring. Ordinary soil and a position by the 

waterside or near the front of the mixed border 

suits them. 1-2 ft. 

__ Heuchera.—Compact bushy plants with dainty 

_ flowers in sprays. Perennial. Divide plants in 
-spring, or raise from seed. Plant 9 in. apart, in 
‘groups, 14-2¢ft. Pink or red. June and July. 


_ Hippeastrum.—Half-hardy bulbs for green- 


house, or for the warm border on the south of a 


greenhouse wall. Good rich loam, on the heavy 
side, with some charcoal and bone-meatl is suitable. 
Repot, and propagate by offsets, or plant out in 
_ February. Colours various, winter or spring. 
1 ft. to 18 in. 
Holly.—See Ilex. 
Hollyhock (Althaea rosea).—Perennial plants 


that are often, and better, treated as biennials as 


young plants are less subject to rust disease, Sow 
seed in early May in the open, and move to 
flowering quarters in autumn. Plants may also 
“be raised from cuttings in summer. Colours 
various. 6-10 ft. 
~ Honesty.—See Lunaria. 

_ Hyacinth.—Bulbs excellent for pot culture and 
‘for gardens, Pot up from August to November, 
‘in soil or fibre. Plant out in the open garden in 
October. Small bulbs are sold for bedding and 

“are quite satisfactory. Various colours, flower in 
‘the spring. 

Hyacinthus candicans (Cape Hyacinth).—Good 
plants for well-manured sandy loam, and sunny 
borders, but they will also do reasonably well in 
partial shade. August. 2 ft. Plant in March 
-or in October, 

Hypericum.—Hardy shrubs, evergreen and 
deciduous, also annuals and perennials, H. 
Moserianum is one of the most useful, and is a 
‘perennial 1 ft. to 18 in. high, with bright golden- 
-yellow-flowers. This is useful in complete shade, 
“under trees, ete. July to August. 

Tex (Holly).—Green and variegated varieties of 
this popular evergreen are obtainable. Most 
‘hollies are of one sex only—at least one male and 
-one female plant are needed for berries to ripen. 
Holly makes a fine hedge, and plants can be 
taised from seed for this purpose. Pack the 
berries into moist sand and let them stay thus 
until the next autumn, when berries and sand may 
be sown together in the open. - 

Hydrangea.—The common hydrangea of the 
shops is H. Hortensia. (blue- or pink-flowered), 
This needs well-drained, richly manured, sandy 
“soil, and adequate supplies of moisture. It is not 
quite hardy, and outdoors must have a sheltered 
Position. Prune in summer, cutting out, all weak 
wood; thin out stems and remove dead flower- 
heads. Then cut back the remaining strong 
«stems to within six or seven buds of the old wood. 
H. paniculata is a hardy species with white 
flowers. ‘his should be pruned in March, stems 
‘thinned and others cut back to leave only a couple 
of good buds at the base of the new wood. #, 
peliolaris (or scandens), a climber with creamy 
flowers, can be left to. ramble at will over old tree 
Stumps. Plant all species outdoors in March, Pot up 
shortensis for indoor culture in February or March. 

Impatiens (Balsam, or Touch-me-not).—The 
hardy annual, J. balsamina, is useful to sow in 
spring in partial shade for summer flowering. 
Pink. 18in, | 

Iris.—Hardy perennials divided into two main 
-€roups, one with rhizomatous roots, and the other 
bulbous rooted. Plant bulbs in September, 
3-4 in. deep, if preferred grow them in pots. 
Plant other types, including the May- and June- 
flowering irises, dwarf bearded irises (on rock- 
gardens), etc., in November. Iris stylosa, which 
flowers from November to March, should be 
Planted in gravelly soil in early autumn. For 


‘colours. heights, etc., consult catalogues. All 


e 
seasons to arrive at flowering stage. 
Txia.—South African bulbs, suitable 
dry borders or rockeries in full sun. Ri 


Bt should be provi and the bulbs set. 4 in: 
loam D ded, bain 


jasmine that carries masses of yellow flowers om 
bare stems. this hard back after flowering; 
In a mixed shrubbery it does well tied to pillars 
in front of tall evergreens, or it can be cut almost 
to ground level after flowering and allowed to 
form a bushy mass of stems. _J. officinale is the 
white, summer-flowering jasmine. Thin out the 
stems of this, to prevent crowding. J. revolutum 
is the May-flowering, golden jasmine, best grown 
as a bush. 

Kalmia.—American shrubs, 


th 

flowers, single or double, in March. Useful for 
almost any soil. Cut out the old wood in June 
or July, after the flowers have faded. Increase 
most easily by division of rootsin autumn, 

Eniphofia (Red-hot Poker).—Hardy perennials 
that. prefer well-drained, deep sandy and leafy 
soil in partial shade. Increase by seed, in March, 
under glass, or by root division at the same time. 
Protect plants from frost in winter. Various 
colours are to be found among “red-hot 
pokers,”” mostly flowering in late summer. : 

eee Delphinium. : 


Lathyrus. Sweet Pea. 

Lavandula (Lavender).—Light, well-drained soil 
Suits these well-known shrubs. Plant in March 
or September. Clip over each season after the 
flowers fade, but do not cut hard back into old 
wood, Increase by cuttings in October. 

Lavatera.—One of the most showy of garden 
annuals. Sowinautumnorspring. Avoid La 4 
planting if possible but thin out to allow 1 t. 


page the plants. 2-5 ft. ostly pink, rose, 
or white. 
Leucojum_ (Snowflake).—Hardy bulbs with 


flowers of white and green, in spring or autumn, 
according to species, 10-15 in. Plant in Sep- 
tember, 4 in. deep in light soil and 5 or 6 in, apart. 
Lift only when necessary. 

Lilac.—See Syringa. : ; 

Lilium.—Mostly hardy bulbs, which thrive in 
& position where the young growth is shaded, but 
the flowers lift their heads to the sun. Some 
lilies succeed in limed soil, e.g., Madonna and 
regal lilies; others must have sandy peat. Cata- 
logues give information on this point. Lilies can 
be grown in pots—L. auratwm is one of the best 
for this method and can be potted up in autumn, 
Increase regal lilies by seed (to flower in second year) 
or offsets, other lilies by offsets, bulblets, or seed, 

Lily of the Valley.—See Convailaria, . 

Linum (Flax),—Hardy annuals and perennials 
for mixed borders. Sow annuals in spring; thin 
out to 4 in. apart. Sow perennials in April, or 
gates trp cuttings in July. Colours various, 8 in, 

Lobelia,—Useful half-hardy plant for summer 
bedding. Blue lobelia is raised annually from 
seed under glass in February. There are also 
taller perennials with red or purple flowers which 
are useful for borders: these must be lifted and 
stored away from frosts in winter, or covered with 
ash in a warm garden, ‘ 

Love-in-a-Mist (Nigella).—Annuals with blue, 
purple, or white flowers and delicate foliage: useful 
as a foil to other flowers in vases. Sow in autumn 
or in March or April in the open garden, 1-2 ft, 

Lunaria biennis (Honesty).—Hardy biennial 
with decorative seed pods after the purple or white 
flowers fade. Sow broadcast in the wilder parts 
of the garden, and allow to seed itself. 

Lupinus (Lupins).—Hardy perennials which can 
easily be raised ‘from seed. Numerous named 
varieties are obtainable from nurserymen and 
seedsmen. There are also annuals which can be 
sown in spring for summer blooming. The well- 
Inown “ Russell” luping are a particularly fine 
Strain of the perennials, with a very wide colour 
PEE. SB eee Bie meee ba 
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Magnolia.—Hardy and phy 


deciduous or evergreen. The easiest is 
- Possibly M. tallat Ror ete, perennial for any garden. and produces the huge 


—See V: 
= pean that are normally grown as annuals, 
is and thin out to 6 in, apart 


species w. sis oe. coil GMa. Test Pace toe oe 
its fragrance. 
Monkshood.—See Aconitum. 
, gpa ery bulbous ee best in 
tich, sandy loam. Several ge ee yg norer d oe 


flowers varying from rose to golden 

now obtainable. 2-4 ft. P Plant in April. 4 is, tin. deep 

and 4-6 in. apart. 
Muscari ( 


(Grape Hyacinths 
for rock-garden and border 
f oer. Plant in Octo Increase by offsets 
at this time. Blue or white, 8 in. 

Myosotis ae ae a tee and peren- 
nials, but most are grown as biennials; the 
ordinary Forget-me-not used in spring bedding is 
sown in April or May for the following season, and 
fanted out in autumn when bulbs are planted. 
ie species are suitable for waterside gardens, 
Narcissus—Hardy bulbs of which there are a 
great many different species and hybrids. The 
‘Yarious groups into which horticulturists have 
divided them include trumpet daffodils, short- and 
medium-cupped types, bunch-flowered types, and 


in. deep) with.a little sand under each bulb 
soil is very sticky clay. Lift only when crowding 


Troprolevm. 
Nemesia.—Half-hardy annuals for spring sowing 
Seed may also be sown in frames in 

frames. Colours very 
varied. 
Nemophila (Calif 


» — Nepeta (Catmint).—Dwarf, compact, grey- 
leaved perennial with many spikes of lavender- 
Nepeta Musszini is the variety 

1 ft. July. Increase from cut- 

tings in September, or divide in spring or autumn. 
Nicotiana (Tobacco).—N. alata is the white- 

flowered fragrant plant grown for summer bedding 

_ from seed sown in February under glass. N, 
eters has more colourful, red flowers but lack 


fragran 
Nigella, —See Love-in-a-Mist. 
Cenothera (Evening Primrose).—Annuals, bien- 
pials, and perennials, The border Evening 
. fruticosa Fraseri grows to 2 ft. and 
carries bright yellow flowers in the evenings, from 
June to August. Increase by seed sown in spring 
in a cold frame, or by division in spring or autumn. 
Orchitis.—Tropical plants which need not only 


| s glasshouse, but special soil and moisture con- 


ditions. Their culture is therefore only for 
experts, except for a few of the more easily grown 
~ -yarieties. Odontoglossum and  cypripedium 
varieties are sometimes satisfactory in the cool 
greenhouse. There are also some hardy orchids, 
natives of Britain, which are grown on rock- 


gardens 

Pola (Peony).—Herbaceous and shrubby 
/ plants. The old red peony of cottage gardens has 
' mostly given place to a race of bybrids of great 


| variety of formand colour. Leafy, well-manured, 


moist soil is needed, as peonies are gross feeders, 
» A mulch of manure each February over estab- 
lished plants will help, In September increase by 
removal from the old plants of crowns with roots 


\). attached, 


Pansy.—See Viola. 
| Papaver (Poppy).—Hardy annuals, biennials, 
/ and pere’ Annuals may be sown in spring 
or autumn. These include P. Rhaas, the Shirley 
py. Biennials include the Iceland poppy, 
nudicaule, which is. slightly tender and only 
| suitable for warm soil, as it dies off in cold soil if 
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the winter is severe. P. orientale is a useful 
for any garden, and produces the huge 


Plant this in spring or autumn, but do not lift 
unless the plants are very overcrowded. Increase 
preferably by root cuttings, i.e., pieces of root of 
ote cee Dine lanted with 2 in, of 
soil over the top of each. 

Passion Flower (Passifiora) -—Climbing shrubs, ” 

egy for warm situations or for the greenhouse 

% back new wood half length in February. 
Plant in spring or autumn. Increase from cut- 


couse. These can be potted up separately in 
spring, and used for summer bedding. In early 
spring it may also be convenient to take some 
cuttings pd old plants wintered under glass, 
These, if not allowed to flower during summer, will 
make good pot plants for winter flowering in 2 
sunny window. 

PSS er tender perennials, useful 
for summer bedding, in a variety of colours, 20-30 
in. They can be raised from seed sown under 
glass in March, or from cuttings taken in August 
and wintered in a frame, 

Petunia.—Half-hardy perennials, grown as 
annuals for summer bedding. Excellent for 
window-boxes. Sow under glass in early spring. 
Various colours, June to October: 1 ft. 

Philadelphus (Syringa, Mock Orange).—Hardy, 
deciduous, flowering shrubs which grow up to 
12 ft. in height. The flowers are white and often 
scented—Virginale. P. microphyllus flowers in 
June and is a dwarf species, 3—4 ft. high. 

Phlox.—Hardy annuals and perennials. P. 
Drummondii is the annual of many brilliant 
obi that is i! sown Ne glass for sum- 

ding. 2 in. June to October. P, 
aodisoies is the tall border phlox of which many 
varieties are sold. 2-4ft. Plant this with 1% in. 
of soil over the crowns in autumn or spring. 
Increase by division in February, March, or 
October; by cuttings of young growths in autumn 
(ander glass); or by seed sown in the open in 
April. This succeeds in partial shade. 

(Winter Cherry or Cape Gooseberry).— 
Light, rich soil and a sunny position should be 
provided in order to obtain the best results. The 
plants are grown for their “‘ lantern ” fruits, and 
stems should be cut when the lanterns are 
coloured, and hung in small bunches upside down 
until the stems have become dry and rigid. 

Pinks.—See Dianthus. 

Polemonium (Jacob’s Ladder).—Hardy peren- 
nials, with blue or white flowers in June. Plant 
in spring or autumn, 6 in. apartin groups. Divide 
roots at the same seasons. 2 ft. 

Polyanthus.—See Primula. 

Polygonatum (Solomon’s Seal).—One of the 
best flowering plants for shady positions. Rich, 
moist soil is best. Plant in autumn or spring. 

Polygonum (Knotwort).—P. Baldschuanicum 
is a rapid-growing climber which is useful to hide 
outhouses, or to smother old tree stumps. It 
flowers profusely in early and in late summer, but 
should generally be kept well away from the 
house on account of its untidy habit—the flowers 
and leaves fall in large numbers. Plant in 
autumn or spring. 

Primula (The Primrose Family).—Primroses and 
P. Polyantha, and the various greenhouse primu- 
las, such as P. sinensis, all belong to this large 
family. So also do certain primulas that love the 
waterside or bog garden. Polyantha primroses 
(polyanthus) are probably the most useful in the 
ordinary garden. These can be raised from seed, 
sown outdoors in April, or under glass if preferred ; 
or old plants can be divided after the flowers fade. 

Pyrethrum.—Hardy perennials, but only suit- 
able for well-drained, light, rich soil. Lift and 
divide every other year at planting time in 
spring. Many named varieties are available in 
different colours and all grow from 2 to 3 ft. 

Ranunculus.—Herbaceous perennials useful in 

groups in a border where the soil is mo.st and rich. 
Plant 9 in. apart in groups, in autumn and mulch 
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with decayed manure each year at thi season. 
Increase by division. HE ; 
- Reseda,—See Mignonette. 

‘Rhododendron.—Evergreen shrubs with huge 
trusses of flower. Azaleas are deciduous shrubs 
of the same family. Both need soil that is free of 
lime, and preferably light and rich; the azaleas 

_should havefullsun. Plant in September or April. 
tibes sanguineum (the Red Flowering Currant). 
—One of the best of deciduous flowering shrubs 
; BE a ae Josten vere in spring or autumn. 
' Increase by cuttings in autumn. 
‘ ardia (Arum Lily).—Plant the bulbs in 
large pots in October. Light loam with some 
farm manure and sand is a good compost. Water 
freely until June—the pot can stand in a saucer 
of water. Plant out for the rest of the summer, or 
stand the pot in the open in the shade. Increase 
by offsets. Yellow-flowered arums are only 
suitable for creenhouse culture. 

Roses.—The rose family includes many different 
species, and innumerable hybrids. All are best 
planted in November, but planting may continue 
until the buds begin to break inspring. ‘The main 
groups are bush and standard roses, ramblers, 

_ climbing roses, and hedge roses. es are 
pruned in late March, the weak wood being cut 
away first, and then the stronger shoots cut back 
to induce strong new growths that will carry the 
season’s flowers, Hard pruning is the rule for 
roses that are weak growers; less drastic pruning 
for strong growers, otherwise they will make too 
much new wood and not enongh flowers. Stan- 

rd roses are pruned as bush roses, except that 
all growths from the base are cut away and only 
the head allowed to develop. Climbers are 
climbing types of the same kinds of roses as the 
bushes and standards, and these are also pruned 
in March, but care is taken to allow a skeleton of 
old wood to remain to cover supports. Ramblers 
are the kind of roses that send up long stems from 
the base each season. The flowers appear on the 
wood that is 9 year old, and after the flowers 
fade, these old stems are cut right away, and only 
the young unflowered wood tied into the supports. 
These are also grown as standards. For fuller 
details specialist books should be consulted, as 
there are a great many slight differences in pruning 
according to the variety of rose grown. Cultiva- 
tion should include an annual mulch of manure if 
possible, and the use of bone meal and lime. The 
usual planting distances for rose bushes in a rose 
garden are 2 ft. apart for bushes in beds not more 
than 6 ft. wide. 

Salpiglossis.—Half-hardy annual with petunia- 
itke flowers, richly pencilled. It flowers in 
August, on stems 18 in. high, and makes a brave 
show in a border. Sow under glass in February. 

Salvia.—Annuals, biennials, and perennials. 
Annuals are sown under glass in February. 
Hardy perennials planted in autumn or spring. 
Half-hardy perennials used for summer bedding 
are raised from cuttings taken in spring from old 
plants that haye wintered under glass. 

(deep blue) and S, splendens (scarlet) are favourites 
for summer flower-beds. 

Saxifraga.—A large family of plants mostly 
suitable for the rock garden, and of various colours. 


‘The Mossy Saxifrages include Peter Pan (crimson) 
and Hilf (pink), Incrusted yarieties are smaller 
like S$. Jenkins (pink) and S. apiculata (yellow), 
Some yarieties are only suitable for the Alpine 
house. §, Megasea has large fleshy leaves, and 
pink flowers in spring; this grows well by the 
waterside, and in the shade, 

Scabiosa.—Annuals, biennials, and perennials, 
Sweet scabious is best raised from seed sown each 
August to flower in the following summer, S, 
caucasica is a fine blue perennial suitable for cut 
flowers, best in deep, moist, rich loam in full sun. 
Increase from seed or by division. Flowers mostly 
in shades of blue and purple, up to 3 ft. A 
yellow species, S. lutea, grows to 5 ft, and is 
useful at the back of a mixed border. 

Schizanthus.—Half-hardy annuals that like rich 
loam with some mortar rubble. Sow the seed 
under glass in August, or in the open in April. 
Colours various, up to 4 ft. according to variety. 

od as 2 pot plant for the cold greenhouse. 

illa.—Hardy bulbs, including the native blue- 

There are also garden types, with blue, 
and rose flowers. Plant in October 24 in. 
and 4 in, apart. Scillas also make good pot 
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deep 
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plants. Scilla sibirica and its new variety 
“ Spring Beauty ” are good grown in shallow bowls 
of fibre. : ar i. 

Sedum.—A family of plants with fleshy leaves, 
varying in size from the creeping stonecrops to. 
S. spectabile, which carries heads of rose flowers. 
1 = high from July to September. Plant in 
autumn or gpring. es i 

Sidalcea.—Hardy perennials with pink, bluish 
or white flowers, July. 3 ft. Plant in spring or 
autumn, and increase by division. aol 

Snowdrop.—See Galanthus. 

Solanum capsicastrum (Winter Cherry).—Pot 
plants that carry in winter bright orange fruits 
like cherries. When the berries shrivel, the 
plants should be cut back hard and restarted into 
fresh growth—in February or March. Until that 
time water should be given, and the plants kept 
away from draughts, and away from gas fires. 

Solidago (Golden Rod).—Hardy perennials very 
easy to cultivate in any soil. Increase by division 
ip spring or antumn. 4-5 ft. 

Spirea—Hardy shrubs and perennials that 
like moisture and thrive in marshes.. S. japonica 
is the moisture-loving perennial that is grown as. 
& pot plant for the market. 

Stocks.—Mostly half-hardy biennials, but the 
annual Ten-week Stock is best known of all. All 
are easily raised from seed in a frame or cold 
greenhouse, and named varieties of many colours 
and heights are listed in catalogues. 

Sunflower.—See Helianthus. 

Sweet Pea.—Hardy annual which has been 
much improved of late years by hybridisation. 
Sow in autumn or spring, under glass or in the 
open. Remove side growths and keep one or two 
main stems on each plant to produce the best 
flowers. Support on boo canes or pea sticks, 
and pick flowers as they open. Sweet peas pay 
for deep cultivation of the soil and constant 
attention during the summer. : 

Sweet William.—See Dianthus. 

Syringa (Lilac).—(The name syringa is som 
times wrongly applied to philadelphus or mock 
orange.) Hardy shrubs various colours. 
Plant in October or March. Prune as little as 
possible, and when pruning, cut stems right to the 

. or to the polnt where two stems join :. 
shortening stems after flowering will prevent 
flowers appearing in the next season. 

Thrift.—See Armeria. 

Tobacco Plant.—See Nicotiana. 

Tropsoleum.—The common nasturtium and 
also canary creeper which has fringed leaves and 
golden flowers, both belong to this family. 
are sown under glass in February or March, or in 
the open when danger of frost damage is past. A 
sunny position, and not too rich a soil is best. 

Tulips.—Hardy bulbs, obtainable in great 
variety from bulb growers. Plant in November— 
over-early planting may cause the plants to go 
blind. Plant 4-6 in. deep with sand under each 
bulb, Lift tulips (except tulip species and a few. 
cottage tulips) every season when the foliage has 
died down. Clean, sort over and keep large 
bulbs to replant in borders. Plant smaller ones 
in a nursery plot to grow on to larger size. 

Verbena,—Hardy bedding plants which ean be 
raised from cuttings rooted in autumn and left 
undisturbed in the pots until February, More 
cuttings can be taken in February from old 
plants that have wintered under glass, Stop 
back the growing points of young plants, to make 
them bushy, Seeds can be raised under glass in 
the early spring, in a temperature of 60° ¥F, 

Veronica.—Hardy evergreens, annuals, and 
herbaceous perennials, all easily grown and. 
propagated according to the type. 

Viola,—Hardy plants that include the pansies, 
tufted pansies, and rock violas or violettas, All 
can be raised from seed sown in pans of light soil 
in June, or seed may be sown in the open in July, 
‘Lo obtain a stock of good plants of uniform colour, 
increase by cuttings at any convenient time 
between April and October. Named varieties are _ 
numerous, and catalogues should be consulted. __ 

Violet.—This also is a form of viola, Ordinary 
violets are hardy and can be grown outdoors all 
the year round. After flowers fade, the plants 
can taken up, the best new outside crowns 
replanted, and unwanted runners and dying 
foliage removed. This treatment a ensure 
better flowers in the following season. V: olets can 
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Wistaria.—Hardy ornamen’ for 
walls. Plant in spring or autumn. Increase by 


for making water-gardens, for the creation of rock-gard 


Concrete is suitable 
stones, and all kinds of informal! footpaths. 
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layering in summer. Mauve or white, Ma: 
June. Prune January or February as'a Sere 
Zinnia.—Half-hardy annuals for light, rick 
soil. Sow under glass in early spring. Be careful 
to avoid damping off. Pot up seedlings singly in 
small pots, for greenhouse cultivation, or plant 
out from boxes in June. Red, orange, etc.; 
— to variety. July to September. 


. for sterping- 


ite slabs may be built into pergolas and pillars. They can also be fashioned into seats, steps, 


-baths, d 
na sundials, and other 


garden ornaments. 
data concerning the mixtures needed are :— 
cement, 2} cu. ft. of sand, and 3# cu. ft. of shingle will make a path 


Paths.—1 bag of Portland 
2ft. by 15 ft. Is laid 2 in. thick. 
Small flat 


stones.—6} ba a cement to 1 yard sand. These can be used for paving, to build into 


pillars, and to make retaining walls. 


best, if making pillars and pergolas and walls, to prepare quantities of slabs first, and build them 


It is 
later into the structures required. The effect is better tha 


n if large unbroken surfaces of concrete are 


left on view in the garden. Such surfaces are only artistic if they are absolutely perfect in detail, and 


where very large 
best put in the hands of contractors. 
Water in the Garden. 


pools, bridges, and similar features 


are to be made of concrete, the construction is 


——Rock- and water-gardening of an informal type, where water falls 


pool to pool down a rocky slope, or trickles over a bed of shingle on its way to a bottom pool, and 


Sees ae Smal < 
gardener 


ter, where a water-lily is surrounded by fiat stones laid flush 
both theese extremes, and many variations of them, can be undertaken by an = oa 


. Small pumps, run by electricity, can be obtained to circulate the water in the hill-side 
water-garden. In a flat, open pool where water-plants are grown, no circulation of water is required, 


as the ox: 


plants in the water will keep it fresh and clean. 
ict a formal pool, first excavate the soil to a depth and area sufficient to allow for a 6-in. 


wall all round, Roughly nail together old boards to make a framework that will fit inside and come 


above the mm, and will allow for the 
paths, i.c., with sand, shingle, and Portland 


wall thickness. Begin by mixiug concrete as adyised 


above for 


cement. Put a 6-in. thick layer all over the bottom of 


‘the hole. Then set the wooden framework in position, and fill in a similar mixture between the wood 
and the surrounding soil. Do this as soon as possible after laying the base, so Ebet all ad Bottom of 


‘the pond are bound well together. 


It is essential that the framework should be easily removable, and this will be so if few nails are 
used in assembling and the wood is rubbed over with some kind of oil before the concrete is laid. 

Above the rough wall, any kind of finish can be made, when the concrete has hardened and the 
framework has been removed. For instance, rough slabs may be built to lessen the formality of the 


pool, or flat p 
A de 


concrete slabs may be laid flush with a lawn, or built into a low wall, as desired. 


re-cast, 
pth of 2 ft. of water will allow the cultivation of many lovely water-lilies, but a depth of 10 in. 
is enough for the cultivation of pigmy types, and of many other water-loving plants, 
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- Preparation for fruit culture includes three things. First, the selection of the best available site. 
Fruits are often ruined by spring frosts, particularly in low-lying districts, ‘The effect of a late frost ix 


'worse when 


| However, the choice of sites is for most of us very 5 
and varieties that are most likely to succeed, and to be of use to us, taking into considera- 


fruits 


the rising sun shines directly on to the trees, so that a sl 


facing east is undesirable. 
limited. The second important point is to choose 


‘tion the aspect of the site, Family needs and personal tastes will, of course, enter into the question 
here’ Finally, the soil must be suitably prepared for the fruita that are to be grown. 


Some fruits will 


they can, if desired, edge a walk through the kitch 
shade: others need full sunshine. Before any de 


grow on walls. Some can be trained to wires strained between two posts, so that 
en garden, Some fruits grow reasonably in partial 
tailed order is sent to a nursery, all these things 


should be considered, and the following information concerning popular garden fruits will be a useful 


. guide to the novice in garden matters. 


good, deep loam is best for apples, 
preferably with a sub-soil of clay or chalk. For 


‘base the tree by a surround of 
‘otherwise the rabbits will gnaw the bark, and 
if the bark is removed all round the tree, it 
‘will die. Remember fertility rules: at least 
two apples should be grown unless there are 
‘many other apples in the neighbourhood. These 
{ should flower at the same season and 
.cross-pollinate each other. Laxton’s Superb and 
‘Bllison’s Orange would make a good dessert pair. 
‘Laxton’s Superb and Lord Derby if a cocker is 
‘wanted. When planting apples allow 12 ft. from 
‘bush to bush—more space still if large standards 
are to be grown. Manure with garden compost 
‘or farm manure if the ground is dry and poor. 
Use potash in winter on all dessert apples, and a 
complete fertiliser in spring when the fruit is 
setting. (For information re spraying and feeding 
of applies and all other fruits, see Section V1.) 
Prune in winter, cutting back side growths on 


most varieties, to encourage spur formation, 
Shorten leaders to encourage bushy growth and 
make the bush symmetrical. Certain apples 
bear fruits at or near the tips of young shoots: 
these varieties must be pruned differently. Some 
of the shoots can be taken out each season, and 
others left full length to carry the fruit. It is im- 
portant with this type of pruning that stems 
should not become too crowded, though a some- 
what straggly appearance as compared with 
other apples: must be expected. ‘Ihese varieties 
are described in catalogues as “ tip-bearers,”’ 

Apricot.—Plant in October in ‘well-drained, 
calcareous loam, dug to a depth of 8 ft. and well 
dressed with bone-meal. A position against a 
sunny wall is good. Allow 10 ft. for the apread 
of the tree. Fruits grow on young wood a year 
old. Pruning should be finger-and-thumb pruning 
in summer to encourage sufficient young stems; 
remove the tips of stems that are fruiting, and to 
get fine specimens thin out fruits when the size of 
peas. Hemskirk and Moor Park are useful 
varieties for gardens. 

Blackberry.—Heavy dressings of farm manure 
or garden compost, or a bucket of poultry drop- 
pings washed in with plenty of water in July or 
August, will produce fine fruits and strong growth. 
Use blackberries over old hanks, or to cover tool- 
houses and other odd buildings. 


Himalayan - 


grown 
_ anywhere, even on a north wall in a town garden. 
Other cherries should be planted in pairs for cross- 
- pollination, and these pairs should be selected very 
carefully, since cherries do not necessarily eross 
pollinate each other because they are in bloom at 
the same time. The advice of an expert should 
be sought on this matter if much planting is done. 
Where two sweet cherries only can be planted, a 
good choice would be Emperor Francis (white 
heart) and Governor Wood (red and yellow.) 
When needed, prune in autumn, but as little as 


__ possible after the tree has been formed. 


CROSSBAR 


Tauren Mrruops or STAKING 
material is used to prevent 
year. 


d 
soil, but will also do 
«an be trained against 
they are more tolerant 
of dryness in the soil. In planting any of the 
currants as bushes in the open garden, allow at 
least 4 ft. each way, 5 ft. apart is even better. 
Plant in October, or during the dormant season, 
when there is no frost in the soil. Increase all 
types by cuttings taken only from perfectly 
healthy plants. These cuttings can be pieces 
10-15 in. long, stripped of lower leaves (if still 
present) and inserted in the open, in rows, about 
6 in. apart, in November. At least haif the cutting 
should be buried in the soil. In the case of red 
and white currants, the lower dormant buds 

should be picked out at the time the cutting is 
inserted. This will prevent the appearance of 
suckers and ‘allow for a short “leg” above the 
ground before the head develops. In the case of 
black currants the dormant buds should all re- 
main, as growths from the ground level are to be 
encouraged, since the black currant fruits best on 
young wood. Pruning of black currants can be 
done as soon as possible after the fruit is gathered, 
and it should consist of the removal of as much 
' old wood as possible, and encouragement of 
young growths. Where strong basal growths are 
appearing, these should be retained and the old 
wood all cut right out. If only young wood from 
the old stems exists, use discretion and keep some 
of the best stems, while cutting others hard back. 
With some varieties it seems best to cut down the 
- Whole plant very near the ground level in alter- 
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almost | fruit 


SINGLE 


Fruir TREES, cross-bar, 
the tie cutting the tree. 


‘is more 


amar and at the same time 


crowding. In winter th 
shortened ts within ‘afew ine 


bush is kept open so that air an) 
stems, and so that fruit gath is 
Damsons.—A variety of plum which 
hardy and often used as windbreak al 
large o succeeds well in 


I 


4 
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TRIPOD 


single, and tripod. In each case protective 
Ties must be examined and renewed once & 


over clay sub-soils, but not in sandy soil unless 
this is very well treated during 
Plant from October onwards, 15 
ordinary standards, For hedging and wind- 
breaks. they can be eae closer. 
ond ood euler nad oe 
wi only, and keep the gro’ 
ting overcrowded. Old damsons can be 
as hard back as desired without permanent 
Figs.—Plenty of sun and air are needed for fi 
and in order to encourage ripening of the 
(essential to fruit production) a restricted root run 
should be provided. The hole 
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uits are swelling. 


giawediy, Bacheo mar: room as | at the roots when the fr 
even Pp d a form on one plant it is wise to 


P whe: ‘ 7 grape 2 
_ be against a south or south-west wall. " If cultiva- | quality. eas tah ee 
‘is rip will then be ~ Nectarine.—A sim peach, e 
that it has a smooth instead of a velvety skin. I 
is cultivated in exactly the same , C 
but the flavour is rather feces. san aaete 
For further details see Peach.» 


grown here for their food value, 
rig pene pg ete : ‘ 
onds are usually only grown for the sake # 
———— their early pink flowers, which ying sentra | ys Ne 
trusses. | stems in March. The nuts of these flowering 
on these sub- | almonds vary considerably. Taste may be con- ~ 


Bosna Frourrs are easily increased from cuttings. 
With red and white currants and gooseberries 
the lower buds are removed as shown on right. 
Lower buds on blackeurrants are left on. 
Soil level is at A. 
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winter pruning to leave only a few dormant buds 
near the old wood so that sufficient new growths 


bo Me By a brid berries of similar growth 
— ies 
to biackberries, and needing the same kind of 
cultivation. The loganberry, in - particular, 
responds to generous treatment in the matter of 
~ liquid fertilisers and mulchings. Ruthlessly cut 
out all old stems each autumn, as raspberries are 
treated. crease by layering in summer. a 
ir _—A broad-topped tree of attractive | sidered as a good guide to their edibility: the , 
appearance occasionally found wild in southern | most bitter should be avoided, those rather bitter 
Big! probably not indigenous. | to eat may be mixed on sweet almonds or other 


Plant between Octo d in 
ably good soil. No pruning when the tree is once | sweet-tasting almonds are always safe to eat. 
| formed. _ Fruit is gathered at the end of October | trees are planted for their fruits a nurseryman 
_ or mid-November, and laid out on trays, eye | should be consulted 
| wards, until it has bletted, i.e, become October to February in ordinary loam. 
partly rotten and soft enough to be palatable. Cob-nuts and ly allied to the 
Jelly can be made from the fruits before they are | wild hazel nut, and also to the Barcelona nut 
i which is sold shelled, or unshelled, in large 


fully ripe. 
Some melons can be grown in frames, quantities for Christmas f T 
moe nuts and cobs or filberts. is mainly ] 
¢ 


uired eucumbers. Under 
ig similar to that required by TS. seach | between the cobs and the filberts is that the 


ould 
soil, the seed being pressed down cob-nuts have husks only part way uD the nut, 2 
Temperature 65° F. For | whereas the husk of the filberts completely en- im 


e compost. 
; ee kare sow eS ig A later, in bebe te oe the ae as Sa lennlii cn Ris 
frame, or ie reren varieties Bai —varying hiefl 
sean ae oth in size, in colour, in the hardness or thinness of the 


way. 
greenhouse cumbers. Allow five or ; 
" six pairs of pects to show mp on ag ie ss ey A on ane Big ey be ae in 
the stem at the October, a position she! rom ni ant 
Peg ee be cae 7 ie b has formed, | east winds. Poor gravelly or stony soil is quite 


the shoots a female bioom 
his bloom. Fertilise | good, and rough corners of # garden can often be 
Foyle one Jest BEV reecing ome. sower | used for nuts. Hach tree will need 15 ft. each 
ier oles copie, oy aie Heer tt | TY no 6y"hig fan troy ecko SORE 
i ‘ and morn- | Ss. 
Hy ea 7 gide growths are cut back to  catkin near the 


e 
| 
8 
Fy 
i 
z 
3 
: 
: 


! 
‘ 
“ly 


in. * 


es the nuts. .Jf very strong side stems grow again 


to harden). Otherwise gather them when they 


_ done more or less all through the growing season, 


ae 
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base of each. Wood that bore fruit last season is 
cut back to leave only two or three buds at the 
base, ond suckers are .cut right away. The 
young twiggy growth of the last season is left as 
much as possible as this carries the flowers and 


or 


fan-trained trees, espaliers, 
— ‘being the most - 
g. 


by August, these are usually broken (“ brutted ’’) 
about 6 in. from the base, and left hanging until 


¢ though © 
occasionally plums do get damaged by spring 
Pruning time. This prevents so much unneces- | frosts. Thi Octobe 


husks, and Jay them out to dry. Then pack 
into jars witb layers of salt between the layers of 
nuts, and they will be in good condition at 
Christmas-time 


as open wounds are a source of trouble. Prune 
as little as possible: if the tree is young when 
purchased and must be pruned to form the 
symmetrical shape desired, prune as much as 
possible with finger and thumb, and avoid large 
wounds. Silver-leaf disease spores are very 
active in mid-winter, and for this reason the 
trees should be pruned preferably in late — 
or if large branches must. be removed, do this in 
summer. Always paint over large wounds 
immediately, with creosote or white-lead paint to 
Prevent infection, and never allow wind-damaged 


begin to fall, take off the outer green husk at once, 
and if the nuts are to be stored pack them in jars 


in very warm, sheltered districts, but they are 
more often grown as wall-trained trees, 
Fan-trained is the usual type, and pruning is 


WRONG RiGHT 


branches to remain with open, splintering wounds, 
but cut them cleanly away at once. If crops are 
very heavy, thin out the fruits while they are very 
small, and provide supports for pendulous branches 
as the wood of plum-trees is extremely brittle, 
Most plums do not need much potash, but the 
Pershore varieties (Yellow Pershore and Purple 
Pershore) are rapidly affected by shortage of this 
fe and can usefully be given potash dressings 


berry.—The best time to begin raspberry. 
cultivation is in autumn, when rooted suckers are 
belng from raspberry plantations to make 
room for the other canes. Unless these come from 
obviously very healthy plantations, it is not wise 
to aceeps “nea as gifts from friends’ gardens, as the 


where the plants are constantly inspected. Rasp- 


arises over this matter, Geom plantations will last about ten years if they 
, the 


Bellegarde peach and Pitmaston Orange 
nectarine are good varieties for a small garden, 

Poar.—Pears can be grown in most districts 
where apples succeed, but pears are a little more 


ee to extremes of climate, and therefore down the newly planted canes in spring to a foo 


& foot 
from the ground. This seems drastic, but it is the 
Only way to obtain good, strong stools.—Every 


best not to tie th 


well ripened. To obtain autumn fruits, cut awa 
the ald « canes in June or earlier, as pat young 


i pears form fruiting spurs. without much 
assistance from the pruner, and older pear trees 


s ine | al 


weil 
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develop rapidly. Lloyd George, Norfolk Giant, | tween the rows, to prevent the fruits being 
useful varieties for r. It isa wieake ta 


_ summer fruiting, November Abundance for put straw down too soon if frosts are likely, but 


lifting 
the year. forms a loose cover over the plants. It 
Strawberry.—A fair amount of garden space, — be gf veg eth between Ried leaves a 
. After the ered, 4.6., 
is needed for successful strawberry culture. Old ae aol, Aft Oe ret Dus caine Were 
woodland that has been cleared has been found | be drawn a little away from the old plants and 
particularly good for these fruits. ‘The usual way | burned over, choosing a day when there is a slight 


always strawberries of one, two, and three years | fungus spores of certain diseases will be destroyed, 
ald in the plantation, and a uniform quantity of | and the new growth will be all the healthier for 
fruits may be expected. If strawberries are being | this treatment. buses ad the slight amount of 


rows 18 in. apart. There are also perpetual- | quarter rotted manure, quarter sand) and to sink 
fruiting strawberries that fruit in the later half of | these small pots up to the rim near the parent 
the year. For normal! strawberry beds, however, plants. Each runner is then pegged down, with 


weeks 
out in the prepared bed 15 in. apart in the rows | the runners can be cut from the old plant, and 
and with 2-3 ft. between the rows. When | moved to the new bed that is ready for them. It 
planted, the crown of each plant should be just | is very important, when treating runners for the 
above the surface of the soil, which should be made | new plantation, to make sure that each comes 
quite firm round the pliant. Watch for frost | from a healthy, fruit-bearing old plant, not frony 
action in the first winter particularly: if the | one that is diseased or that has failed to produce 
plants are lifted in the soil after hard frost, press fruit for any reason. 

them back again carefully. Top dress the new Vines.—See Grapes. 

plants with good compost or decayed manure in Welnut.—See Nuts. 

early spring, and a few weeks later, when flowers (N.B. For details of feeding, and spraying, of all 
are beginning to show, lay long straw down be- | fruits, see Section V on Garden Chemistry.) 


Ill. VEGETABLES 


The vegetable-garden is, today, perhaps the most important part of any home garden. The need for 
growing a major part, if not all, of the fresh vegetables that a family will consume is twofold. In the 
first place it pays: homegrown supplies are much cheaper than those in shops, and they come to the 
kitchen in much fresher condition, so that the true value of green crops and salads, the vitamin value, 
is not lost. In the second place there is a teal national need for greater food production, and the owner 
of any plot of land, however small, is performing a national service if he grows in it a part, at least, of 


In selecting the site for the vegetable crops, an open, sunny position, where air is plentiful, is ideal. 
If strong winds come from a cold quarter, some kind of shelter screen can be provided. This might be 
a thick holly or thorn hedge—thorn is an excellent wind-break even though it loses its leaves in winter 


Th laying out the vegetable plot, ease of working should be kept in mind. The lines on the plot will 
run as nearly as possible north and south. This allows for a uniform amount of sunshine to reach alt 
the plants, for sunshine to penetrate between the plants to the lower leaves, and italso prevents plants 
being drawn sideways in the rows in 2 garden where only the midday sun is effective. These north and 
south lines should not be too long. If the plot is very long from north to south, a central path should 
be made. Otherwise there will be rather too mach soil trampling in reaching the crops that are some 
distance from the path, and there wiil also be more difficulty in harvesting. 

Generally speaking, the home garden is not large enough to warrant the cultivation of all the potatoes 
that will be needed by the family. This is a crop which cen probably be grown more economically by 
farmers. It is, however, worth noting that farmers judge the quality of a ;otato by the size and 
nce ofthecrop. They are not so much concerned with the flavour, and discard a good-flavoured 
F the gardener can make room for potatoes, the varieties 
of the best flavour can be grown, and these will be found very superior to the usual market 
varieties. This is a matter for the garden owner to decide for himself, but it affects the lay-out of the 
vegetable-garden considerably. If potatoes are cultivated, a four-year cropping plan can be adopted. 
One-half of the ground is probably not too much for the family man to allocate for potatoes: the other 
half can be divided into two, with main root crops on one quarter of the whole vegetable-garden, and 
peas, beans, onions, celery, tomatoes, and leeks on the remaining quarter. Green crops will follow the 


potatoes on the same 


are lifted 
owed by tomatoes, leeks, and celery, none of w. 
bet ere ‘he pele The two groups of roots and miscellaneous crops will change over in the second 


-—— 2 gow 


<a potatoes 
one, peas, beans, 


@& num! 
the own 
the 


1) 
should therefore be left between the use of 
linger for several seasons in the soil. 


and another opened at the same time. This 
continues all down the plot, until the last trench 
is filled with the loose soil taken from the first one. 

This double-digging process gga be practised 


again and again with the digging fork or spade, so 
becomes well aerated. Frequent turning 
is ideal for clay soils, that is for the type of soil 
hat sticks to your boots in wet weather and sets 
like conerete in dry weather. This soil is fertile, 
and, if it is constantly worked, and manured with 
leaves, straw, or garden compost, very good in- 
deed for vegetable crops. Sandy soil, which is 
cleaner to work, is less fertile, and needs plenty of 
organic manure (decayed living matter) to assist 
it to hold moisture, but the same treatment, i.¢., 
deep digging and liberal manuring, will 
sandy soil more fertile and clay soil easier to work, 
Both types of soil should be dressed with lime 
after digging, to prevent sourness, which is a 
common cause of trouble among vegetables, 
Chalk is the best form of lime for sandy soils. 

It is not always’convenient, nor even desirable, 
to double-dig a plot that is idle only for a week or 
so in summer, At this season the better treat- 
ment may be light forking, or even just hoeing the 
surface. For instance, where peas and 
have been grown, the soil is always left rich in 
nitrates (see Section V), and it is sufficient to 
clear the surface and then plant out winter greens, 
or to sow onions for the following season, both of 
which crops will appreciate the nitrates and will 
not be averse to well-settled sub-soil, 

Manure and Fertilisers—Apart from the 
Tegular use of lime, some crops need certain 
extra plant foods. These will be mentioned in 


Dovpim Diacixe.—Land is improved by | general instructions, given in Section V, regard- 
double digging every three years. The | ing the use of different fertilisers on different kinds 
trench at A, 12 in, wide, a spade deep, and | of soii, at different seasons, and s0 on, 
soil placed at B. Soil from D fills trench at The vexed question of how to obtain manure is 
©, and the first soil B fills trench at KH, the | partly answered by the compost heap. This is a 
finish of the plot. In double digging the'sub- | heap of decaying organic matter, with soil, and ~ 
soil remains where it is, but is broken up as usually a little additional plant food, which, when 
each new trench is made, properly composted, makes manure that is not in- 


patch will be just to cut down and rake off this | made on a part of the vegetable plot itself, or it 
ribgo = shaped stacking it in a pile for future Ae often occupy an odd corner in the garden, and 
treatment. 


it Screened by an evergreen hedge, wall, 
_The land should then be double dug (two hurdle, or fence, it need not be at all unsightly 
spits), and for this a trench is. first opened A site about 4 ft. by 9 ft. is large enough for the 
along one end of the plot. ‘The material excavated | allotment-holder’s plot, that is for a garden 10 yd. 
during the process is kept canefully on one side, as | by 30 yd. Make the DP On One half of the marked 
it will be needed to fill up the last trench when | site. To build the heap is first to put down a 
mee weet au phe egies be * lever of ‘wants Inatter suc 
leas i" le an . deep. © loose soi. 8, lawn mowings, soft c Ss 
inion ihe aug and en | Ren Gc nor. veo maa ha 
© possible to ge ie and. use a large | and a! of kitchen waste that ill decay. 
digging-fork' to break the sub-soil, At-the same Make this layer meahe 6 in. thick when well 4 
time, if convenient, some manure may be mixed trodden down. about 2 oz. each of 
with this lower spit of soil, but where grassland | superphosphate of lime and te moni 
is being broken, the turf from the next 15 in. strip | or about 4 oz. of calcium cyanamide, or a dressing 
of ground should be lifted off,. and thrown in, | of some commercial ‘* compost-maker ” (quantity ~ 
- Bpside down, in the open trench after forking’ according to makers’ instructions) over this 
The next 15-in, width is then turned over to a material, and if the weather and Inaterial are dry, 
depth of 12 in., the soil being thrown in, upside | water well. An inch or twovof fine soil should then 
down, in the first trench, thus one trench is filled ' be used as a covering, and with this may be 


i 
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Pp of good tubers that are 


the most shapely ones reserved for planting the 
next season: this selection of shapely tubers will 
keep the general quality of the crop good. Plant- 
ing can be done at any time from the end of 
January onwards, when there is no frost in the 
soil. Globe artichokes need a good deal of room, 
and must have deep, rich soil. They are often 
grown in the flower border for the sake of their 
ornamental appearance. The part eaten is the un- 
opened fiower bud, and unless cultivation has been 
good, these will be hardly worth cooking. 
Asparagus,—A plantation of asparagus can be 
obtained by seed sowing in spring. planting out 
the seedlings in antumn or the following spring. 
There are modern strains that come early into 
bearing, but it takes some time to establish a good 
plantation. Probably the best way is to buy 


18 in. apart, three rows being allowed for a bed of 
5 ft. wide. Beds should not be wider, as this 
is the maximum that allows for easy cultivation. 
Between beds if many such are planted, there 
should be rolled soil tracks, for walking, and the 
top soil may conveniently be taken from_ this 
part of the ground and used to build up the beds. 
Good, rich, preferably rather light loam is ideal: 
cold, badly drained soil is fatal. Cutting should 
not begin until the plants are growing strongly. 
Tf three-year-old plants are set out in spring. 
cutting might perhaps begin in the spring of the 
next year. In autumn each season the tops are 
cut down, the beds cleared of weeds, and a mulch 
of well-decayed manure, garden compost, or sea- 
weed is given over the whole of the bed, Agri 


SAAN See Va 3 SPADE cultural salt, 2 oz. per sq. yd. is used in spring, and 
\& ee ale se nny a little weak nitrate of soda may be used also, in 
in oe liquid form, in the spring. When cutting the 


stems, as they are about four inches above the soil, 
Rrpornc is a form of digging for wet clay soils: | push the knife well down, and carefully sever the 
it allows air and frost to break down the clay. ae stak only, 2 or 3 in. below the soll surface. 
Do not leave crowns exposed to late frosts—a 

- heen done, the heap should be covered with soil, | protective covering of light litter is useful. 
well packed, until it is wanted for use in digging.| Beans.—Three types of bean are commonly 
if a heap is built up during spring and summer, | grown in gardens. Broad Beans are the hardiest 
covered and left by August, it should be fine to | kind, and these can, in warm gardens with light, 
dig into the ground during the winter. In | rich soil, be sown in late autumn to stand thro h 
August a fresh heap could be started, and this will | the winter and provide an early crop. Asa rule, 
be covered after the ground has ajl been cleared | however, little is gained by autumn sowing, and in 
for the winter, and should be useful material to | most gardens the beans are sown in January or 
special beds for such greedy crops as celery, | February, at the earliest opportunity when the 
etc., during the spring and early summer. soil is frost free. Beans can also be sown under 
Nursery Bed.—In connexion with every kitchen- | glass in January to be set out later. Double rows 
garden there should be a nursery plot, #.¢., a bed | are usually sown or planted, the beans being 6 in. 
of good, fine soil in which seeds can be sown, and | apart in these rows, with 9 in. between the rows. 
seedlings pricked out, to supply plants for the | At least 4 ft. should be allowed between two sets 
main vegetable plots. A plot open to the sun, | of double rows. The aim of the gardener should 
and not overhung by trees is best. Where shade | be to produce early rapid growth, since later sow- 
is wanted it can be provided artificially, but with- | ings are often so badly attacked by the black 
out sun many small seedlings merely become | dolphin fly that they are useless. In any case, 
drawn and weak and never make good plants | the use of insecticide as a preventive measure, 
later. before any fly is seen, is advisable. Broad beans 
Seeds in the nursery bed are generally sown in | should be nsed either before the beans are formed 
shallow drills, i.¢., in parallel lines drawn with a | in the pods, in which case the pods are cooked 
sharp-pointed stick, about eight inches apart. | whole or cut into small pieces like runners, Or when 
‘This allows for the use of the hoe between the lines, | the beans have formed well but have not become 
while the seedlings are very small, so that weeds | tough. They should not have developed a black 
can be kept down. A dusting of lime and soot | scar or eye, ‘at this stage. Older beans are only 


ds are sown, will help to keep away pests : | sprayings, black fly appears on the growing tips 
the ticture of soot and lime gives off fumes which | of the plants, these should be pinched out at once, 
discourage the pests. If slugs are known to be | and a strong insecticide spray used immediately. 
troublesome, as on certain clay sois, the use of Runner Beans are well known to everyone, If 
slug-killer on the seed-plots is a sound practice, | staked they form useful screens between gardens, 
Tn all cases, seeds sown for transplanting should | or between parts of the same garden. They can 
be sown thinly, and thinned or transplanted be- | also be grown without stakes, the tips being 


ding lace. ularly pinched out as soon as the main stems, 

Sn ee eertan, rime OF GARDEN — |ausi bir wor brolfe orth aad Ue 
OF GARD: makes a y but very prolitic growth, 

- Se a method adopted by farmers in open fields. For 

the usual double row staked with crossed bean- 


Arti =a i Jerusalem | poles, the seeds should be sown in early May, ¢+.n. 
Preps ova “Globe. ane Jerusalem | deep, 9 in. apart in the rows, 1 ft. to 18 in. between 


ptt They po often reputed to grow in poor of seed, 1 ft. apart, and wait to drive in the bean- 


soil, but actually they pay OT ts cents} 
i staggere tubers set 4 in, deep | seeds have germinated. Good, rich so) n 
Pagan Le ces end of the plot acts | and moisture must be plentiful. Beans fail to 

ood wind-break, and if they are provided | set either because the weather is too dry—watering 
with strip of richly manured soil, they will | every evening overhead will solve this problem— 


SMS wht Ma 
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or because the nights are too cold, and the flowers 
Habe nvenaiiee een tx Dope ae ting in tie wort 
of weather that ruins the bean crop. 

Dwarf or Climbing French Beans form the third 
group of beans for the garden. These include the 
tyne of bean grown and ripened in the pod for use 
in winter. The dwarfs are sown in an open, 
_ sunny position on rich soil, in the first week of 
May, setting the seeds 3 in. deen, 6 in. apart in the 

row, and the rows 3 ft. apart. These are extreme- 
ly tender and must be protected if they appear 
- above the soil before the last frost. As with both 
_ broad und runner beans, it is possible to sow under 
glass and plant out later, but steady unchecked 
. growth is to be preferred. Plants may, in a cool 
_ greenhouse, be grown out of season in large pots, 
_ but this necessitates the use of some heat to ex- 
_ elude frosts. The beans grown for winter use 
_ (Dutch brown, or Comtesse de Chambord) should 

be harvested in late September before the frosts. 

Tf not ripe at this time, the whole plants may be 

pulled up and hung in bunches in a dry shed until 
_ the pods are ripe enough for the beans to fall 
__ easilv from them when they are held at the ends 
and twisted. It is worth note that all these beans, 
ff well fed with liquid manure, will go on bearing 
_ almost indefinitely, until cut down by frosts. 

_ ‘The runners and French beans are actually grown 
=) for three years on the same roots in warm climates, 
% 

a 
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and it is only frost action that should put an end 

_ to their productivity here. 

_. Beetroot—From mid-April onwards, rows of 

_ -round-rooted beet—Globe beet—can be sown on 

soil that has not been recently manured but is in 

good heart, A dressing of completely balanced 

_ fertiliser over the soil before it is raked for seed 
sowing will be useful if the ground is rather poor. 

__ If plenty of manure was worked in for a previous 
crop, a dressing of superphosphate just before 

_ s0wing would be useful. Sow in drills 1 in. deep 

_ and thin to allow 1 ft. between the plants. If 
seeds are sown in the drills at 8-in, intervals, it will 
make the work of thinning easier: transplanting 

must not be done. Pull the roots as required for 

7 use, and make successional sowings at intervals of 

about a month from April to July. The long- 

_ xooted type of beet should only be grown for 
storage, and only in gardens where the soil is light 

j and stone-free, In heavier soil the oval-rooted 

type is better for winter supplies. These winter 

roots should be sown in May or early June, and 

_ before being lifted and stored should be allowed 

| to grow full sized but not over-large. Overgrown 

roots become woody and tough. In lifting and 
storing beet, take care not to pee the skin, and 
do not store any that are accidentally injured, 

‘fwist off the tops—do not cut them—an inch or 

_ twoabove the root. Pack the roots carefully into 

_ boxes, with slightly damp sand between the layers, 

or build them into clamps over straw, covered 

i baie more straw, in a shed, or with straw and a 
thick soil layer if clamps must be made in the 
open garden, Frost must not reach them or they 
will be useless, 

: Sugar Beet is a similar kind of plant to the red- 
rooted beet, but the skin and flesh are white. 
This makes an excellent vegetable for those who 
like it, and adds variety to the diet. Grow as 

ordinary beet, All beets should be kept free 
from weeds through the growing season, but great 
eare should be taken over hoeing, as the small 
roots which feed the swollen rootstock are easily 
damaged by the use of the hoe too near the rows. 

Borecole.—See Kale, 

Brassica.—This is the generic name of a whole 
group of vegetables, more commonly known to 
gardeners as “greens.” The group includes 
cabbages, cauliflowers, borecole or kale, Brussels 
sprouts, turnips, Couve tronchuda, and kohl- 
rabi, each of which is dealt with under a separate 
heading. It is well to understand that a relation- 
‘ship exists between these crops, partly because 
they all need somewhat similar soil treatment, 

_ and partly because similar pests attack most of 

them, and can pass from one to the other. To 

group them together, and to move them all to a 

site each year, is a good way to avoid much 
trquble over pests and diseases. 
rocco'.—Broccoli (of the large-flowered type) 
2nd cauliflower are the same thing to some cooks, 
but there is actually some considerable difference, 

Broccoli is thicker, coarser-leaved, greener in 

colour as compared with the pure creamy white of 


ile *y 


the nursery 
plot in April and May, or if good heads are wanted 
for autumn cutting, they may profitably be sown 
under glass in March or April. Harden off as 
early as possible, and when a few inches high, 
plant out into the nursery beds, 6 in. apart each 
way. Plants should be ready to set out in per- 


manent positions in late May, June, or July, as 


ground becomes vacant. Plant them 2 ft. apart 
each way. Broccoli can follow an early crop of 
peas, potatoes, or other vegetables, and is best 
planted without deep digging after the early crop 
is cleared, as the plants prefer the soil to be rather 
consolidated. In addition to the caulifiower- 
headed type, there are purple and green sprouting 
broccoli, extremely hardy and very useful in the 
earliest months of the year. Treat these all in 
the same manner. Do not overfeed with nitro- 
genous fertiliser, as this encourages soft sappy 
growth that does not stand up to winter frosts, 
but a little general fertiliser can with advantage 
be used when the plants are growing well. Super- 
phosphate, 1 oz. to each plant, and plenty of 
bonfire ash can be used before or soon after 
planting. 

Brussels Sprouts.—To ensure hard, firm sprouts, 
sow the seed in the nursery plot in mid-March or 
as soon after as is practicable according to the 
weather, Sow very thinly along the rows, to 
aveid the need for pricking out, if possible; 
otherwise prick out to 6 in. apart. Transplant 
to permanent quarters in May or June, or when 
there is room on the plot; it is wise to leave the 
plants in the nursery bed until plenty of room can 
be provided, as they should not be set out closer 
than 3. ft. apart each way. Plants can sometimes 
be set out between the rows of late potatoes, 
after these have been finally earthed up. Draw 
the soil up towards the stems a month or six 
weeks after planting—or when the potato crop is 
lifted. Sprouts need liberal soil treatment for 
the best results, and nitro-chalk may be used as a 
soil dressing in summer if growth seems poor. 
Do not overfeed too late in the season. Cut off 
the lower leaves from each stem as they turn 
yellow, and cut the sprouts, as required, from the 
bottom first. leaving the top green tuft until all 
the sprouts have been picked, Sprouts should 
take thirty to forty weeks from sowing to maturity, 
and where garden space is available, a succession 
of sowings can be made from March until the 
middle of June, so as to lengthen the cropping 
period. Careful watch should be kept for the 
appearance of aphides, and the regular use of 
derris insecticide as a preventive is advised, 
especially for those who are growing for exhibition. 

bbage.—Cabbages are extremely hardy, They 
are derived, with other brassicas, from the wild 
cabbage found on sea cliffs around these shores— 
® point worth remembering, because salt as an 
insecticide is an old and still useful remedy on the 
cabbage patch. Cabbages are sown at three 
times during the year—in March or April for 
summer use, in May or June for winter, and at the 
end of July or beginning of August’ for spring 
cabbages. Sowing is always done in a nursery 
plot, not on the main bed where the plants will 
mature. Preparation of the soil in the nursery 
seed-bed is important. ‘To burn off the top weeds 
and rough erowth and then sow cabbages is an old 
practice which is still carried out in some districts. 
in any case, fine soil, burnt earth, wood ashes, and 
some lime should be used in preparing the seed- 
bed, since this will produce strong, sturdy plants. 
Prick out as soon as possible, and set the Plants 
out in permanent positions as soon as they are 
reasonably well grown. For spring cabbage, 
sowings should be made at the end of July in 
northern gardens, but not until the first week in 
August in the south. If sown too early, the 
plants are likely to bolt instead of making hearts. 
As a rule these plants are set out 9 in, apart in the 
rows, leaving 18 in. between the rows. They can 
be set out 9 in. apart each way if space is precious. 
When greenstuff is 
alternate plant can be cut, lea: 
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every 18 in. to heart up, the ones removed bein 

these per byes are set. ~~ pay good hone which 
ou 

should need no attention beyond drawing s litte 


rich soil. 
required. The distance apart for the seedlings 
varies quite a lot according to the type. Cole- 
worts need no more than a foot of space; some 


smaller ones are often more 
April, May, or June as convenient, a further 
sowing of Drumhead, or January King 
cabbages is useful. These will come in, as their 
mid-winter. A site for these 
generally be found where potatoes 

broad beans, etc., 
have been cleared. Cultivation is similar to that 
given to earlier sowings, except that if a stimulant 
is needed, this should not be given too late in the 
season, and should be a general, balanced mixture 
“ Growmore” fertiliser of war-time 
production. Too much sappy growth in the late 


take longer to mature. They are usually sown in 
August, and transp 6 in. apart in a reserve 
where they remain h the winter. In 


way. They will not 
Weak doses of liquid fertiliser given through the 
hot weather will increase their size. It is worth 
noting that all cabbages, cut off as near the top of 
the stem as practicable make new growth if 
left in the ground. 
winter standing cabbages is to cut across the stem 
top twice, in opposite directions, before leaving it, 
and this results in bunches of young leaves devel- 
oping at this point. These young leaves are very 
useful either as greens for the table, or as food for 
rabbits, etc. 

Savoy cabbages are sown in May and trans- 
planted in July or early August to beds that have 
been dressed with superphosphate and wood ash. 
This should help to produce hardy plants that will 
be improved by a touch of frost. . Set the seedlings 
18 in. to 2 ft. apart each way, and remove yellow 
Jeaves in autumn and winter, Savoys are among 
the bardiest of all crops, and should, for this 
reason, find a small place in every garden, in case 
the winter should prove exceptionally hard. 

Cardoon.—Seeds should be sown in April or May, 
where the plants are to mature. The best method 
is to open trenches, 18 in. wide and 1 ft, deep, and 
work in 3 in. of good manure in the bottom soil. 
Then add a second 3 in. of fine, sifted soil. When 
the weather is favourable for seed sowing, dibble 
in three seeds in a group, every 18 in. along the 
trench bottem and water well. Cover each set 
of seeds with an inverted flower-pot until the 
seedlings are visible; then thin out to leave only 
one strong g at each station. Leafy 
branches iaid across the top of the trench will 
protect from possible late frosts. Draw 8 little 
earth up against the plants once or twice during 
the growing season, and make sure the water 
supply is maintained. In autumn, about. Sep- 
tember, on a dry day, gather the inner leaf stalks 
together and tie them round the stem with rafila : 
then, especially if plants are being grown for show, 
wind a strip of brown paper round the stems from 
pase to the top, leaving only the tios visible. 
Bind hay round the lower part, and set a light 
stake to each plant. Then earth up in two or 
three operations as for celery, and leave for at 
Jeast four weeks, or until wanted. Some loose, 
dry litter over the tops will protect them should 
frosts eotre: Only the blanched heart is used by 

e cook. ‘ 
the grrot.—The wild carrot is well known in many 
parts of Britain and the Continent. Garden 
carrots are grown as annuals only, that is, they 
jnust be raised from seed and used during the first 
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season (or in the winter following). Ligh ; 
well drained, enriched with Seccyed acl 
material, but not with fresh manure, is right for 
carrots. If the garden soil is naturally heavy clay 
some burnt earth, sand or clean grit, wood ash, and 
air-slaked lime will help to bring if into the 
condition needed for carrot cultivation. Prefer- 
ably, however, the type of carrot grown on such 
unfavourable soil should be the short stump- 
rooted varieties only. If long-rooted carrois are 
wanted, and the soilis stony and difficult, the site 
for each root should be prepared by making deep 
holes with a dibber, filling in prepared, sifted. soil, 
and sowing one or two seeds only at each station. 
As soon as the germinate, each group will be 
reduced to one, and in this way, good exhibition 
carrots may be grown even on a clay soil. The 
hoje prepared should be at least 3 ft. deep, and a 
crowbar may be a better tool than a dibber. 

For normal culture, a drill should be drawn ? in. 
deep, and rows should be 1 ft. apart. Cover the 
seed lightly, and on clay soils, particularly, do not 
water until the ings are above the soil. 
Carrot seed sometimes fails to germinate if a hard 
crust of consolidated clay forms over the seed. 
Thin out to 4 in. apart (or 6-6 in. for large roots) 
as soon as possible, but before thinning, water 
well and make sure that the soil is pressed back 
firmly, as looseness in the soil is an encouragement 
to the carrot fly. For the same reason, remove 
the thinnings, as the odour of these also en- 
courages the fiy. Carrots should be sown for 
succession, and the first row can be sown in early 
April, later ones at intervals of four weeks until 
the end of July. Until late in June every sowing 
should be with naphthalene, at the rate 
of 1 oz. per yd. run, to discourage the flies. It is 
seldom that late sowings are affected by the pests. 
The late sowings will provide carrots for storing in 
winter. These should be lifted in October, or 
earlier if they are well grown, as it is better to 
store them early than to bave them coarsened by 
being ieft too long in the ground. Cut off the 
carrot tops + in. from the root, and store the roots 
in slightly damp sand in boxes, or in clamps. A 
convenient method in storing carrots in a shed is 
to lay down a thick layer of straw over the con- 
crete floor, pile the neatly on this, tops 
outwards, with sand between every layer, and 
cover the pile with sacks or more straw. Frame 
cultivation is often practised for the sake of early 
and late carrots. For this a mild hot-bed is 
desirable in January, and such suitable forcing 
varieties as Amsterdam Forcing, or Warly Gem, or 
Early Nantes should be chosen. These same 
quiek-growing.varleties can be sown in July for 
young carrots in late surmmer and autumn, either 
in a frame, or on a wari border. 

Catch Crops.—This is the term used for crops 
which are interplanted among other crops, s0 a8 to 
avoid waste space in the vegetable garden. For 
instance, between rows of broad beans, lines of 
radish might be sown. ‘The radishes will be pulled 
before the beans are large enough to need the whole 
of the allotted space. Similar interpiantings and 
sowings are practised as occasion arises—lettuces 
set out between rows of celery, or round the edge 
of a mound prepared for marrows; and 60 on. 
Ground must be in good heart to allow for success 
with close planting of this kind, but in a smal} 
garden the correct use of catch crops will double 
the amount of produce grown on each area. 

Caulidewer.—As with most of the brassicas, 
cauliflowers vary considerably in quality, and it 
pays always to buy good seed from a 5 
who has a reputation. Deep, rich loam ts 
essential for good growth, and fand should be 
well manured if there is any doubt about its 
fertility. A dressing of garden fertiliser of a 
balanced kind should be given a week before 
planting out, or along the rows when the seediings 
have become established. Lime in the soil is 
aiso important, and when the digging has beeu 
done, 2 top dressing of air-slaked lime should be 
applied and left to wash down for a week or two, 
or longer, unless the top soil is naturally chalk ik 
Sow the seeds in a cold frame or glasshouse, in 
January (if gentle heat can be given) or in 
February or March as circumstances dictate. 
Outdoor sowings can be made in March or April 
on a warm border, to produce heads in late autumn, 
Prick off as early as possible—those under glass 
into boxes of soil to stand in the frame, and to be 
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hardened off as soon as practicable. Aim to) 


produce strong, short-jointed f ; 
drawn and leggy. Plant out the 
first sowings in April, and others.as they are ready. 
Set the plants from 18 to 30 in. apart each way, 
according to the variety. Keep the hoe going 
constantly through the summer and make sure 
that the plants do not suffer from lack of soil 
moisture. A small quantity of nitrate of soda or 


“ordinary watering once or twice after the curds 


quality of the cauliflowers. Gardeners who can 
use cold frames can make sowings of a variety such 


as Autumn Giant or All the Year Round in a 


_ frame in autumn. These will be pricked out as 


soon’ as possible, and wintered in the frame. 


These autumn sowings are also useful for planting 
in beds in a greenhouse, where it is possible for 
them to be grown to maturity. In most gardens, 
however, it is better to rely on broccoli for the 
winter crop, If cauliflowers are ready for use in 
late autumn, and may be damaged by frosts, they 
can be protected by having a leaf or two broken 
over the curd; or they can be lifted with a large 
digging fork sufficiently to lay them over on one 
side, and then covered with loose straw until they 
are wanted for table. 

Celeriac.—A. plant allied to the common celery, 
and worthy of more attention than it receives at 
the hands of gardeners generally, In the case of 
celeriac, the part eaten is the swollen root; not the 
leaf stalks which are hollow and bitter to the 
staste. Celeriac can be grown in gardens where 
celery is difficult, and it can be used in the same 
way as other root crops, that is boiled (chopped or 
sliced) or grated into salads. The flavour is 
similar to that of ceiery. Celeriac can be grown 


_ like celery, but less preparation of the ground is 


demanded, as celeriac will grow on the flat, cr in 
very shallow depressions such as are prepared for 
peas, made thus merely to facilitate watering. 
Sow the seed under glass in March, in temperature 
60-65° ¥, Cover with only a very fine dust of 
soil, and as soon as the seedlings have made three 
leaves, prick them out into boxes, 2 in. apart each 
way. Gradually reduce the temperature after 
this, and let the plants be hardened off by the end 
of May. Draw shallow drills, 18 in. a) and 
set the plants 1 ft. apart along these drills. Dust 
the foliage with soot at planting time, and at 
weekiy intervals afterwards, to discourage the 
celery fly, which otherwise lays eggs in the leaves 
and produces the same silyery-brown tunnellings 
that occur on celery and on ¢c emums, 


seedlings that have 


Two Mrrnops or BLANcHING CeLERY.—(a) By means 
to exclude light; (6) by means of earthing up the surrounding 
' the leaves are tied with raffia before blanching. 


quired. As frost may damage 
best to lift and store. 
Celery.—Ce! 


easy blanching of the stems when they are well 
grown. There are certain strains of celery, 
grown for the first early supplies, which are self- 
blanching, and these can be grown on the flat, 
with similar treatment to that suggested above for 
celeriac. For ordinary varieties seed should be 
sown about the middle of February or not later 


of paper collars tied tightly round the stem 
ing soil in three stages. In both cases 


Keep the seed-pan damp, and the seedlings should 
appear in three weeks. When ‘three leaves have 
formed, prick out the seedlings into boxes filled 
with compost that contains sifted manure or 
garden compost and enough sand to allow for 
drainage. Allow 8 in. between the plants at this 
stage, and use boxes that are at least 4 in. deep, 
so that the plants can grow on and become sturdy 
and strong by May or June, when planting out 
begins. Meanwhile er trenches by ex- 
cayating in early spring to a depth of 1 ft, Clear 
all the top soil from the trench, and fork the 
bottom well. Then put in a layer of 6 in. of good 
farm manure or well-made garden compost, 
Gardeners near the sea could use rotted seaweed 
for ‘this purpose. Cover the manure with 4 in. 
of good top soil, and dust air-slaked lime over the 
surface. The soil excavated from the trenches 


“should be neatly piled in square-topped ridges be- 


tween the trenches which should be 3—4 ft apart. 
Lettuces sown or planted out on these flat-topped 
tidges will mature before any earthing up is done, 
and so prevent a waste of garden space: . If the 
trenches are prepared in early spring, they will 
have had time to settle before planting is done in 
May. Make up the trench soil, if it has settled 
too much, so that the plants are about 3 in. below 
the surrounding soil level. Water the plants in 


apart down the 
ferred, set them 
apart. Water well, and dust with soot at once: 
the celery fiy 
plants, which 
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this odour. Soot should be used every | be best used alone, with vine; bread 

week, to the fly, or derris insecticide | butter, , winier and 
— Ps ie ange ee > butter, but it also helps the winter mixed-salad 


between thumb 
and finger, to destroy the maggot that is inside. 
Watch also for Leaf Spot, and spray with Bordeaux 
mixture if necessary. Water frequently if the 
summer is dry, and when the leaf stalks are almost 
fully grown, not before, begin to earth up. This 
is done in stages. At the first earthing, the side 
growths, if any, are removed, and the leaf stems 
are y drawn together with soft tying 
material near the top tuft of leaves. About 4 in. 
of soil is then drawn from the trench sides to cover 
the lowest part of the stems. If plants are being 
grown for exhibition, a brown-paper collar should 
be tied round the whole staiks before earthing. 
(Collars of this type are useful for the self-blanch- 
ing types.) Eivery week after the first earthing a 
little more soil may be drawn up towards the 
plants, until a bank of well-packed, but not solid, 
soil covers all the plant with the exception of a 
i is should bap 
the arrival of frosts, and if hard weather comes, 
light litter should cover the whole row. Should 
slugs be seen at the time of earthing up, or earlier, 
a shug-killer should be used along the row, as slugs 
can take a heavy toll of the celery crop. 

Chards.—When the crop of globe artichokes has 
been cut, the plants are cut back. New gore 
form and these, if bound with straw when are 
about 2 ft. high, will become blanched, and six 
weeks later they can be used asa vegetable, These 
young, blanched growths are called “ cliards.” 

Chervil (Parsley-leaved, or Fern-leaved).—These 
are annual herbs which should be sown in March, 
on well-manured ground. Sow in drills 10 in. 
apart, and thin to 6 in, apart in the rows. rther 
sowings can be made through the summer, and 
August sowings will stand the winter if in a mild, 
sunny situation, Some protection may be neces- 
sary, and frame culture is good if a frame can be 
spared. ‘These herbs are used in salads and soups. 

Chicory.—This crop is grown for the sake of 
young, blanched growths, called “ cnicons,” 
which are used in winter salads, and also are 
cooked to be eaten with white sauce. Seeds are 
sown in drills 1 ft. apart, in May or late April 
Thin out to 8 in. apart when the seedlings are 1 in. 
high, so that strong plants are obtained for forcing 
later. If preferred.a part of the seedlings can be 
left unthinned, and the young, green leaves cut 
for use in the salad bowl. The plants selected for 
forcing are grown on until October or November. 
They are then lifted with a large digging fork, the 
larger leaves cut off, and the roots pruned a little. 
They are then planted in deep boxes half filled 
with light soil, and light litter is used as a covering 
over the soil surface. In this condition they are 
stood in a watm part of the greenhouse, or other 
sheltered place, where the chicons will gradually 
develop. Light must be rigidly excluded from 
them to obtain the creamy palatable young 
growth that is desired. About 6 in. of top growth 
should be present when the chicons are removed. 
It is possible to force chicory in an ordinary light 
greenhouse if the boxes are filled to the brim with 
clean sand after the plates are put into the soil. 
When the chicons begin to grow through this sand 
ral should be 6 in. deep) they are ready 
to cut. 

Chives.—These are like very small onions, and 
are grown in grass-like clumps, usually as border 
edgings to a vegetable or herb garden. They are 
excellent plants for window-boxes and town 
gardens. They are planted in March, about 6-8 
in. apart, and when the clusters become very 
large, they can be lifted and divided either in 
autumn or spring. ‘The leaves are the part used, 
and these should be snipped off with scissors as 
ted for or soups. 

- unhearted 
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Colewort.—Cabbage in the young 
stage. The Dorsetshire Kale, now almost ex- 
tinct, was also called colewort. 

Corn _—Also called Lamb’s Lettuce, is a 
weed of the cornfields, but is often grown for use 
as winter and early spring salad. Sow thinly in 
lines from August to October, or broadcast over 
a patch of rich soil. Pull the whole plant as 
leaves are wanted for use. This salad is said to 


Conve Tronchuda (also called Portugal Cab 3 
—A crop for large kitchen gardens only. ae 
March and plant out on ground that was richly 
manured in winter as soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle. Set them 2-3 ft. apart each 
way. Cook the midrib of the outer leaves, first, 
and the heart later as cabbage. This vegetable is- 
grown for large exhibition classes, but is rarely 
thought suitable for the ordinary small garden. 

Cress.—Garden cress is an annual grown very 
rapidly from seed and harvested when only the 
seed leaves have developed. It is a crop that can 
be grown by everyone, since it is possible to grow it 
well on damp flannel in an ordinary window. For 
general purposes it should be sown every two or: 
three weeks, all the year round, in boxes of light, 
sandy soil. The soil should be moist, and the 

sown thickly, covered with a sheet of brown 
paper, and kept moist and warm. Do not cover 
the seed; merely press it well down into the soil. 
Germination may take place in two or three days, 
and from that time full light should beallowed. If 
well watered at sowing time, no further water may 
be needed, but boxes must never dry out entirely. 

Cucumber.—The cucumber of the shops is a. 
plant grown under glass. Ridge cucumbers, 
which are somewhat prickly on the outside, and 
smailer, may be grown outdoors in summer, and 
if well grown, are as usefui in the salad bowl as the 
indoor type. For glasshouse culture, sow seeds. 
soon Christmas, a single seed in a 3-in. pot 
of sandy loam over good drainage. Cover seed 
4in.deep. Water with tepid water and plunge the 
pots into a manure bed, or into damp fibre over 
hot pipes. Move the pots near the glass when 
the gs appear, unless the weather is very 
frosty. Keep the temperature up to 75° or 85° F. 
Pot on regularly, avoiding any check to growth, 
isomers | the young seedling right up to the seed 

yes in the prepared compost, which should be 
rather rich and light. Do not pot too firmly. 
Plant out into beds on the greenhouse floor. 
Ridge-shaped beds are most common, the bed 
being 24 ft. across at the base and 18 in. high. 
Or the plants can be set into mounds of soil on 
the greenhouse stage, using about half a barrow 
load of soil to a plant. Support the growth with 
a light cane, and train the plants later to wires 
stretched horizontally along the roof, 9 in. apart 
and 9 in. away from the glass. A single stem, 
with no side growths is formed up to the first wire, 
and side stems then trained each way along the 
horizontal wires. Stop the main stem when it 
reaches the top wire; stop the side growths just 
beyond a second leaf from the first female flower 
on each. Cut away tendrils and tie in laterals 
and sub-laterals every few days, and remove all 
male flowers as they appear, otherwise the fruits 
will be shapeless and seedy. Cucumbers need no 
ventilation as a rule, but should be syringed with 
tepid water twice a day, wetting the stages and 
floors as well as the plants. Shading over the 
glass is usually necessary to prevent scorching. 
Just before the withered blossom is ready to drop, 
the fruits should be gathered: cut them carefully 
and if they are not wanted at once for the table, 
set the cut end in water and they will keep for 
several days in perfect condition. Cucumbers 
ean also be grown in frames. For this make a 
hot-bed of leaves, manure, and light soil in 
January or February, and sow the seeds as soon 
as the beds are hot enough, standing the pots on 
boards raised above the bed on bricks. By the 
time the seedlings are ready to plant out in the 
hot-bed itself, this will have dropped in tempera- 
ture sufficiently to allow for safe planting. Peg 
down young growths from time to time, and do- 
not let too many fruits develop at once. 

Ridge Oucwmbers are raised from seed sown 
under glass in the same way as the other type of 
cucumber is raised. A cold frame, or cloche, is 
sufficient protection for these seeds, however, if” 
no heat is available. Plant out towards the end 
of May, on ridges of good, well-manured soil, or on 
flat sites in a border of rich soil. The plants need 
sunshine, but must be kept well supplied with 
water at the roots. Ina sunless season they often 
fail to develop a sufficient number of fruits. 

Drill.—A small trench, usually V-shaped, but. 
sometimes flat-bottomed, drawn with hoe or rake 
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or pointed stick, to take seeds. The usual 
practice is to stretch a line of string across a plot 
first, and then, using the most suitable teol ac- 
cording to the depth of drill required, to draw the 
tool alongside the line, so that a straight drill is 
obtained. Covering the seed in a shallow drill is 
easily done either by passing the back of the rake 

_ along the row after sowing, or by “ jumping” the 

_ take, held vertically, along the row, _ 

_ Endive.—There are two types of this popular 
_ ‘salad plant—cut-leaved, which is most common in 
the shops, and round-leaved or Batavian Endive 

which is extremely hardy. To cultivate either 

__ type, sow seeds in April in lines about 18 in, apart, 
_ and thin out to leave each plant 15 in. of space. 

ow again in June and July, for succession, and 
again in August and September for winter suppiies. 

Plenty of moisture and a good, rich soil are needed, 

but otherwise little special care is needed beyond 

keeping down the weeds. Plants are blanched 
before use, otherwise the leaves are too bitter to 
be palatable. In summer or autumn this can be 

_ done either by tying the leaves loosely together so 

that light is excluded from the heart, or by in- 
yerting a large flower-pot over each plant, with 
a fiat stone over the hole to exclude light. In 

_ winter the same method can be adopted provided 
_ frost can also be kept out, and this may be done by 
piling light, loose litter over the inverted pot. 

_ Alternatively, plants can be carefully lifted in 
October, with a trowel, and replanted close to- 
_ gether in a spare frame, and these plants can be 
blanched when fully grown by throwing mats 
' over the frames, Or the plants can be lifted and 
packed into wooden boxes of soil, if they are fully 
grown, and the boxes stood for a few weeks in a 
_ dark cellar or shed. The Batavian or round- 

leaved endive is an excellent plant for a town 

window-box : its leaves curl over the front edge 

in decorative fashion—until they are needed for 
the salad bowl. 

Fennel.—A useful culinary herb for sauces, 
pickling, salads, etc, Blanched stems may also 
be cooked in the same way as celery. Sow in 

drills 2 ft. apart, in good, rich soil. Thin out to 

18 In. apart, to allow for full development. The 

_ Plants are perennial and can be increased by root 

division in spring. Florentine fennel—the kind 

with the thick stems that are cooked and eaten, 
is best treated as an annual, sown in May, and 
thinned to 1 ft, apart. 

-Garlic.—A little of this goes a long way, in the 
garden asin cooking. But.a few “ cloves” planted 
in February, 9 in. apart, will supply sufficient for 
most families, and may prove very useful for 
occasional salads and for pickling. Treat the 
crop as shallots, i.e, keep down weeds, feed with 
a pinch of nitrate of soda in water, necessary 
during summer, and when the growth is complete, 
lift the plants, let them dry in the sun for a day or 
two, and then sort over and store in a cool, frost- 
proof shed, Saye enough of the best cloves for 
replanting in the folldwing February, Rich, 
friable soil suits the plants best, and each clove 
should be just covered with this at planting time. 
If many are to be grown, draw a drill 2 in. deep to 
receive them. 

Greens.—See Brassica. 

Herbs.—Culinary and aromatic herbs are 
plants that can give character to a garden as well 
as to the housewife’s table. If it is possible, a 
separate herb garden with individual beds each 
containing one or two different herbs can weil be 
made; or a decorative border under a. south 
fence, separated from the main vegetable plot by 
a path, could be planted with groups of herbs 
arranged informally as plants in an ordinary 
mixed flower border, Many herbs have fine 
showy flowers as well as fragrant foliage, and are 
worthy of a prominent position in the garden 
picture. Some of them are annuals, such as 
anise (seeds of this are aniseed), basil, chervil, 
coriander, dill, Florence fennel, parsley, purs- 
lane, summer savory; others are perennial, and 
this group includes ‘borage, caraway, chives, 
fennel, garlic, horse-radish, mint, pennyroyal, 
Inarjoram, rosemary, rue, sage, tansy, tarragon 
and thyme, Among medicinal herbs are those 
grown simply for their fragrance can be included. 
lavender, chamomile (anthemis), horehound, 
hyssop, and pot. marigold—the last three from 
seed and others from roots or cuttings. With all 
these common herbs from which to select, it is i 
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a formal design is contemplated, the introduction 
of a central feature such asa bird bath, table, or 
irl te tne i ee | 
phroug. e herb garden are also best ©: a 
material that assists the old-time character of the 
whoie—brick, tile and brick, cobble and. paving. 
etc., rather than paths of too formal appearance. 
(For cultivation of the most common of the herbs 
mentioned, see other references.) ‘ 

Horse-radish.—The ground should be deeply 
dug in autumn, and good manure or garden 
compost should be buried well down, to feed the 
roots as they penetrate into the sub-soil. If the 
soil is of clay, work in ash {finely sifted, not coarse 
coal ash), road grit, sand, strawy manure, and so 
on, to. bring it into friable condition. Plant 
straight roots, each with crown, putting this 
crown 6 in. below the surface. A long dibber is a 
good tool for planting, as its use encourages the 
roots to go down well into the ground. About a 
foot from root to root is sufficient space, and if 
weeds are kept down, no further treatment should 
be needed all the season. Lift the roots in winter, 
preferably from a half or a third of the plot only. — 
Select pieces for replanting, and use the remainder. 
Manure the ground before replanting in February, 
and the next season leave these roots undisturbed, 
and lift from another part of the plot. Continue 
this practice so that the roots have a long season 
of growth before they are wanted for use, always 
using added manure when the ground is being 
prepared for the new plantation. It is not wise 
to change the ground—lifting a part and replant- 
ing in the same part is better,as horse-radish 
roots penetrate very deeply, and parts of the roots 
become left in the ground. This makes it difficult 
to keep horse-radish under control if it is grown 
among other vegetables. 

Kale.—A biennial of the brassica family, grown 

&3 an annual in the garden. It is the hardiest of 
all the “ greens," and should for this reason be 
grown in every garden because of its capacity for 
coming through the worst winters. Even when 
it becomes deadened by weeks of frost and snow, 
fresh &reen leaves quickly grow again, and are 
available for use in a short time. Sow in April or 
May, and plant out into winter quarters as soon as 
convenient. There are many types of kale, and 
in a large garden several varieties should be grown. 
In small gardens it may be better to sow only a 
few seeds of the Hungry Gap Kale, which is — 
variety that must be sown in June where it is to 
mature. All kales will take about 2 ft. of space 
each way for development. 

Kohl Rabi.—A vegetable with a swollen-stem 
base that in flavour and appearance js something 
between a turnip and a cabbage. Seeds can be 
sown in April, where they are to mature, and 
thinned to 1 ft. apart, or sown in a nursery bed 
and transplanted 1 ft. apart, ‘The swollen stem 
or “ root" should be harvested and used when noi 
much bigger than a tennis ball, or it becomes 
coarse. If not used at once, the crop should be 
stored in the same way as turnips, 

Lamb’s Lettuce.—See Corn Salad. 1 

Leeks.—By those who have no frames or glass- 
houses, leeks should be sown in a sheltered nursery 
bed in March. Sow in lines about 8 in. apart, and 
sow as thinly as possible to avoid the need for 
pricking out. Keep the hoe going between the 
lines, and prevent weeds from choking the young 
plants,.The soil should be sufficiently rich to 
encourage strong growth, and by May or June, 
when the leeks are set out in permanent quarters, 
they should be 3-# in. across at the soil level. 1¢ 
the seedlings come up thickly, they can be pricked 
out to 4 in. apart in the nursery bed, but too many 
moves are not welcomed by the plants, When 
the seedlings are large enough to be set out finally, 
they are Dlanted 1 ft, apart in rows 18 in. apart. > 
The best way is to stretch a garden line across the 
Plot; then, with a dibber, make holes 9 in. deep 
at intervals of 1 ft. along this line. Take each- 
seedling, trim off a tiny tip of the green leaf, and 
drop the seedi.ag in the hole, ‘The leaf tip should 
be an inch or two above the ground. Do not. use 
more soil, or firm the plants in the ground, but 
water well after all the plants are in, so that they 
get a root-hold at the bottoms of the holes, Feed 


occasionally. after rain, with nitrate of soda. or 


place for marrows to 


be 
.—Lettuces are of two main t 
lettuces which have long, stra 
ei curl that 


cabbage lettuces are grown to 
all the year round, the latest 
in October in 
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Ontons keep best in store when made into 
ropes as shown above. Soft twine is used. 
The ropes of onions are hung in a dry, frost- 
proof shed, 


March outdoors. Sow the seeds thinly in lines 
& in. apart, and thin out or transplant so that the 


plants ultimately stand 9-15 in. apart, according | 


to the variety. Quick, unchecked growth is the 
secret of success, Any sudden change of temper- 
ature, dryness at the roots, damage in trans- 
planting, or other check will result in toughness, 
and very slow growth, such as that taking place 
in mid-winter, will also cause toughness. Frame 
lettuces are more tender than others, with the 
exception of those grown in warm, showery 
weather, and the aim of the gardener must always 
be to provide warmth, moisture, and food in 
abundance. Bone-meal worked into the soil 
before —s* helps lettuces, and nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia used in liquid form during 
growth is also helpful. Small garden owners 
should make sure of successional supplies by 
sowing at fortnightly intervals, a little at a time, 
instead of sowing a whole packet of seeds ali at 
once. 

Maize (Sweet Corn).—Gardeners should dis- 
tinguish between the types of maize (Zea mays) 
grown to provide corn for poultry, and those 
types that are grown to provide sweet corn for 
the table. Of these latter types, some are 
specially suited to British gardens, and these are 
listed in catalogues. The seeds should be sown 
under glass, in slight heat, in April, hardened off 
in May and planted out at the end of this month, 
when frosts are past. Plant 1 ft. apart with 
2-8 ft. between the rows. Deep, rich, moist soil 
is needed for good cultivation. Gather the cobs 
when the corn is still milky, otherwise it is in- 
ferior when cooked. The best cobs are those 
that are grown very rapidly on good fertile soil in 
a warm situation. 

Marioram.—Hardy perennials which can be 
raised fram seed; or roots can be divided in spring 
or autumn. They like warm, dry soil and 
sunshine. Plant 18 m. apart in the herb garden. 

WMarrow.—Vegetable marrows, pumpkins, and 
gourds are all cultivated in the same manner. 
need plenty of water and plenty of plant food of 
a balanced nature. They must also have a good 
deal of sunshine. Sow the seeds, singly, in thumb 
pots under glass in March or April, or sow out- 
doors where they are to grow, in April. Frost 
will damage the young plants, and if they are 
sown outside, they must be covered over at night 
should they appear above the ground when 
frosts are possible. An old hot-bed is an ideal 
be planted gus at the Bon of 
May, but they will also grow an ordinary 
Doral, oh a flat site. Seed two years old is. 
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like crumbly decaying manure of porous 1 
Mint—An essential herb for every | pale 
Plant any piece of root in any soil that — p 


a among other plants. For winter use a few 
of root can be planted in a warm, sheltered _ 
or in a frame if one is available, in autumn. 
Mushrooms.—Mushrooms can be cultivated by 
anyone who can obtain fresh stable manure. 
Without this, cultivation is not an all-the-year- 
round success. A warm, damp cellar, disused air- 
raid shelter, or dark shed is suitable for mushroom 
culture. Beds are made up of fresh manure, with 
leaves, and good loam, and when the temperature 
dropped sufficiently, pieces of spawn are 
inserted. The beds are covered with soil, and in a 
few weeks the mushrooms appear. Temperature 
at spawning time should be about 75° F. Modern 
hroom cull is 


Pes 


mus ture i¢ more certain by the 
production of high-quality clean-culture spawn, — ‘e 
and this is sold with detailed instructions forthe 


preparation and spawning of the beds. For 
ordinary outdoor culture, pieces of spawn are 
buried under turf, and left to develop when the 
weather and temperature aliow. Spawning of 
this kind should be done only in late spring or 
early summer when there is reasonable prospect 
of the temperature keeping above 50° F. for a few 
weeks after spawning. Mushrooms only appear 
on grass in “‘ mushroom weather,” that is, when — 
the air is warm and moist and the soil in similar 


condition, 

Mustard.—This is gro 
way as cress (which see,) but the crop is ready — 
two or three days sooner. If the mustard and 
cress are to be used together, therefore, the 
mustard seed should be sown two or three days 
after the cress is sown. In both cases it is the 
seed leaves which are cut to use in salads. Mus- 
tard seed is also sown for green manuring, that is, 
seeds are sown broadcast over land that can lie 
idle for a time. When the plants are well gsown,. 
but not in flower, they are dug in to help to 
provide humus in the soil. ‘ 

ons.—Onions, more than most vegetables, 

respond to good cultivation. There are t) 
sowing times for onions. They can be sown in 
August or September, when the last season’s crop 
is lifted. These onions should produce the 
giants of the show bench, since they have a full 
twelve months in which to grow to maturity. 
There is some danger of bolting, due to the fact 
that the plants may receive a check in winter, or 
when and if they are transplanted, The usual 
practice is to sow thinty in a line across the*veget- 
able garden, and to plant out in March in perma- 
nent positions 1 ft. apart in rows 10 in, apart. 
Some growers merely thin out in spring, to allow 
sufficient space between the seedlings. Seed can 
also be sown under glass in January or February 
if some heat can be provided, or sown outdoors in 
March. Seedlings raised in deep boxes of good 
soil must be transplanted with care, so that roots 
are not damaged, in April. The advantages of 
autumn-sown onions is that they are Jess liable to 
attacks from the onion tly: the disadvantage is 
a greater tendency to boit. Dusting the rows — 
with calomel dust when the seedlings are 1 in. 
high, and again when they are set out permanently 
will control the onion fiy. Frequent dustings of 
soot are also useful, and regular dressings of sul- 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda during the 
growing season (but not later than July) will 
assist in producing giant bulbs. In early August 
the onion tops should be bent over towards the 
north, to allow sun to ripen the bulbs, and later 
the bulbs should be lifted with a fork, and allowed 
to dry in the sun for a few days before being 
roped, Giant bulbs for exhibition should have 
rough, damaged outer skin& carefully removed, 
and then should be Jaid out in the sun to ‘produce 
the fine, silky even texture that will cateh the 
judge’s eye. 5 

Parsley.—Sow parsley in March and September 
each year, to keep up a constant succession of 
good, young plants producing curled foliage of 
high quality. Never allow plants to send up 
flower stems, unless seed is desired. Sow thinly, 
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“in lines 8 in. apart if several rows are wanted. 
er makes fine border edgings to vegetable or 
herb plots, and plants: for this purpose should be 


set out (or thinned to) 4-6 in. apart. 
-Parsnip.—A long season of growth is required 
by parsnips, and ground should be prepared in 
winter for seed sowing in February or as soon 
after as weather permits. Parsnips like a deep, 
friable loam. If they must be grown in’ sticky 
elay or stony ground, it will pay to practise this 
method of cultivation: Prepare the soil in the 
ordinary way in winter. Then, when sowing 
time comes, prepare a barrow-load of good potting 
soil, i.¢., a mixture of loam, sand, and decayed 
manure, all passed through a 4-in.-mesh garden 
sieve. <A little balanced fertiliser could be added, 


STRAW CHIMNEY 


toes are grown for indoor storage they can be 
_ clamped outdoors. A straw chimney is 
important to admit ventilation. 


LY 


say a ¢ Ib. to a barrow-load. Stretch a garden 


line across the plot, and with a crowbar or long 
dibber make holes at intervals of 15 in. along this 
line. If more than one row is to be grown, allow 
18 in. between the rows. Fill each deep hole 
with the sifted mixture from the barrow, and sow 
three parsnip seeds in each. When the seedlings 
germinate, thin to leave only the strongest at each 
station. This procedure will ensure good, long, 
straight roots. For ordinary culture on congenial 
soil, sow in drills 1 in. deep, and thin out to 12-15 
in. apart. Harvest in late autumn, or leave to be 
used as wanted, if the ground is not required for 
other purposes. Light litter over unharvested 
rows will keep off some frost and allow for ease in 
lifting. 

Peas.—Peas can be sown at any time from 
November onwards when the soil is in good 
condition and frost free. As a rule nothing is 
gained by sowing before about the end of February, 
however. Sowing can continue until June, but 
the earliest and also the latest sowings should 
both be of “early” varieties, that is, varieties 
that mature quickly. These are usually the 
dwarfs, which are more suitable for most gardens 
than the tall kinds, as little or no staking is needed. 
For general purposes, take out a shallow trench 
in well-dug and richly manured ground. This 
trench can be of spade width and about 4 
in. deep, Scatter seeds thinly along the 
trench bottom, about 8 or 4 in. apart, or space 
them carefully by hand in a double or treble row. 
Cover with 2 or 8 in. of fine soil—the 
deeper covering for sowings made late, that are 
more likely to dry out, Seed can be soaked, if 
desired, for a few hours prior to sowing, Coating 
with paraffin and red lead is also practised by 


i gardeners, to keep away birds and mice. 


twigs for support of the young growth 
at once, and later, if the variety is a tall one, put 
in pea-sticks. A dusting of lime along the sides 
of the pea rows is of assistance. Peas need good 
soil, but actually leave the ground rich in nitrates 
after they have gone if the tops are cut off and the 
roots teft undisturbed, since the roots haye the 
power to fix nitrates in the soil. It is a common, 
and wise practice to cut off the tops, rake them 
away, and then set out winter greens on the site 
without any further preparation of the ground, 
‘when the pea crop has been gathered. In this 
way the greens benefit from the nitrogen left in 
the pea roots. 

Potato.—Potatoes are richer in food than any 
other garden vegetable, yet they are not always a 
wise choice for a garden crop. They take a con- 
siderable amount of room and can more economic- 
ally be grown on farms where machinery can be 
employed at various stages. At the same time 
it must be acknowledged that there is nothing in 
any shop so good as home-grown new potatoes, 
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whole family’s needs is recom- 
mended where it seems practicable. The potato 
is grown from so-called “ seed ”’—actually middle- 


Storage of these tubers through the 
is important. The best way, if home-grown 
tubers are used, is to put the selected ones 
(weighing about 24 oz.) in shallow trays, rose end. 
(where the eyes congregate) upwards, immediately 
they are lifted and dried. Keep them in a light, 
airy shed, where frost will not penetrate, and where 
mice and rats will not make meals.off them. In 
the early months of the year these will begin to 
sprout, and will make short, thick growths that 
are ideal from the cultural point of view. If 


the s 
that the top growth should not be subjec 


frosts, and if potatoes are planted early, and come — 


rapidly through the soil, more soil should be 
drawn up from between the rows to cover the 
growth. at once, so that night frosts will do no 
harm. Early potatoes are set 1 ft. apart in the 
rows with 2 ft. from row to row: late-crop 
potatoes need twice this space for development in 
good soil. If the ground is poor and hungry, a 
dressing of good manure along the drills that are 
opened, 6 in. deep, at planting time, will help the 
crop: or balanced fertiliser can be used either at 
planting time or when the first soil is drawn up 
against the young plants. To ridge or earth up 
the potato rows is an old-established practice. 
By doing this the tubers are protected from the 
potato blight disease, the spores of which are 
washed into the soil, and also to prevent the 
potatoes from turning green which is the result 
of exposure to the light. Earthing up will also: 
control weeds growing between the rows. When 
the potato tops turn yellow, the crop should be 
lifted, laid out to dry for a few hours (not for a few 
days to turn green !) and then stored. Diseased or 
broken tubers should not be stored, and if any 
disease is seen, lime should be dusted between the 
layers of sound tubers in the store. Light must 
be excluded, or the tubers turn green, and frost 
will ruin the whole consignment. The usual 
practice with small quantities is to store them 
in sacks or boxes in a warm shed. The roots can 
be piled on the floor, over a layer of straw, and 
covered with more straw, if convenient. Where 
large quantities are stored, a clamp must be made. 
For this a fiat site in the open is marked out, and 
beaten with the spade. Straw is laid over this 
and the potatoes built into a pyramid or ridge- 
shaped heap over the straw. More straw must 
cover the sides, thatchwise, and a layer, or two 
layers, of straw between the potatoes is aiso useful. 
To begin with, pack soil to a depth of 6 in. or 
more over the outside almost up to the ridge top of 
the clamp. After a week, more soil is placed over 
the whole pile, with only a few wisps of twisted 
straw emerging from the soil bank, to act as 
chimneys or ventilators and carry off some of the. 
moisture and air. Careful buiiding and packing 
of a clamp in this way allows for potatoes to be: 
stored safely outdoors through ail weathers, 
Potato Blight is the common cause of trouble 
among cultivators. To prevent its appearance 
spray with Bordeaux or Burgundy Mixture in 
June and again in July. Virus diseases have been 
troublesome of late years, but the best way for 
the amateur to combat this is to use only Scotch- 
grown seed. This is freer from trouble than 
English seed, because green fly is not so trouble- 
some in the colder Scottish climate, and green 
flies are carriers of the virus—hence the recom- 
mendation to Dlant only Scotch seed. If home- 
saved tubers. are grown, only use them for one 
Season, and then plant with Scotch seed again. 
All potato growers should keep a watch for the 
Colorado Beetle, and if it is seen notify the Ministry 
of paarianitrs oa = te eae ’ 
‘umpkin.— arrow. . 
Radish—In the open garden 
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when the soil has just warmed up, and showers 
are still frequent. Warmth and regular moisture 
supplies are essential, for without these the roots 
become woody and tough. Sow broadcast over 
a patch of good soil, or sow in drills 
drawn + in. deep, and cover with fine soil. 
Radishes may, with great advantage, be mixed 
with other seeds, such as onions, before sowing. 
‘The radishes germinate very quickiy—as rapidly 
as mustard and cress—and the roots quickly 
plump up if the soil is good and warmth and 
moisture sufficient. They are then drawn out for 
use, before the companion seedlings need all the 
As the green leaves of the 


are visible. 

Rhubarb.—This plant, used chiefly as a fruit 
substitute, is usually grown in the vegetable 
garden. ‘Prepare the ground in autumn by deep 
digging and generous manuring with farm manure 
or en . Plant in February or March, 
4 ft. apart each way, with the crowns just covered 
with friable soil. Mulch with good manure after 
planting, and fork this in between the plants when 
growth has developed in late spring. Do not pull 
any stems until the following spring. Remove 
fiower-heads if they appear, and keep the plants 
well supplied with moisture and liquid manure. 
Keep up the winter dressing of manure and spring 
forking every season, and if early supplies are 
wanted, cover one or two of the crowns with 
inverted boxes or tubs and a packing of loose 
litter. This can be done in mid-winter for early- 
spring supplies. Or plants can be lifted and 
replanted in boxes to stand under the greenhouse 
shelves. in autumn, stood in a warm 
— outdoors for a week or two, and then 
_ brought into the glasshouse, they will produce 

forced rhubarb for Christmas and the following 
month. 

Rue.—See Herbs. 

Sage.—A hardy shrub, easily raised from cut- 
tings taken off in the autumn, and inserted in 
sandy soil in the open. Seeds can also be sown, 
but the quality of seedling plants is variable, and 
they are more prone to flower than some of the 
sage plants from which raisers usually take their 
cuttings. Sage will grow for many years, but in 4 
small garden it is best to raise fresh plants now 
and then and do away with the old ones. The 
jeaves are harvested and dried in summer, just 
before the plants would normally fiower,. and 
—- off the tops for harvesting produces bushier 

W 
er paisity —A root, somewhat like a small parsnip, 
which is appreciated by epicures. 1t grows best 
in light loam, and can be treated in the same way 


as carrots. 

Savoy.—See Cabbage. : 

Scorzonera.—A root rather similar to Salsify, 
and cultivated in exactly the same manner. 

Sea-Kale.—A perennial plant which is a native 
of our shores. It can be grown from seeds sown in 
March or April. For this method the seeds 
should be sown at 6 in. intervals along drills drawn 
1 in. deep and 1 ft. apart. Leave the seedlings 
where they stand for two seasons, and then plant 
out in permanent beds to produce forcing crowns. 
The more usual method is to buy rocts or ‘* thongs” 
for planting. The roots can be set out in March, 
9 in. apart in groups of three, with 3 ft. from 
group to group. Pile a little sifted coal ash over 
each to keep off slugs. Clear away the tops when 
they die down in autumn, and cover the crowns 
with boxes, as in the case of rhubarb, to force the 
new growtb and blanch it at the same time. 
Crowns can be covered in succession to keep up 
the supply. Crowns that are not covered will 
probably try to produce a flower-spike later, and 
these must be cut away, as flowers Jnust on no 
account develop—in fact, treatment can be much 
the same as for rhubarb. Liquid manure or 
dressings of nitrogenous fertiliser well washed in 
during summer are a help to the crop. Sea-kale 
can also be grown and lifted to force in the green- 
One-year-old plazits are set out in rows, 
1 ftimmed of leaves and 
December these are lifted, ed of leaves an 
side shoots, and stored until they are wanted 
for forcing. Meanwhile the thongs or 
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roots are cut off and pieces 6-8 in. long are cut out,’ 
a straigbt cut across the top and a slanting 
cut at the bottom, so that they can be set out 
right end up when planting. Store these in sand, 
or bury them all together in a sheltered border 
until planting time in March. The trimmed roots 
for forcing are planted in batches, five or six ata 
time in a large flower-pot of fine soil, watered well, 
covered with a second pot inverted over them, 
and the hole blocked up to exclude light. These 
stand in the warm greenhouse under the staging, 
or in a similar warm position, and in two or three 
weeks, if they are kept warm and moist, sufficient 
top growth will have developed for cutting. 
Shallots—A popular crop for 
Shallots are purchased as bulbs, like small onions. 
These are planted in February, or whenever there 
is a fine opportunity after the New Year. The 
bulbs are pressed a little more than half-way into 
soft, recently forked soil, 10 in. apart in the rows 
with 1 ft. between the rows. Keep the rows 
weeded, and in early July the crop should be 
ready to lift. Pull it up, and dry the bulbs off a 
Ora Ay Sey bare Gere Ri weRCoabs mene 
any place where air te round 
them but frost will be excluded. 
inach.—Two types of spinach are 


§p grown in 
“gardens—prickly and round seeded. The round 


seeded is reputed to be less hardy than the other, 
but it will grow all the year round if sowings are 
made in March, May, June, and August. Sow in 
drills drawn 1 in. deep and 1 ft. apart. Thin outa 
little if the ngs are very crowded, leaving 
4 in. from plant to plant. Small plants can be 
drawn out to use in the salad bowl. Others 
should grow on, about 8 in. apart, to provide 
leaves for cooking. Gather a few leaves from 
each plant along the row, not all from one plant, 
and the supply will continue for a long time. 

Swede.—ee Ds. 

Tarragon.—Herb used to flavour vinegar. 
Easily raised from root division in spring or 
autumn. Cut down and dry for use in winter. 

Thyme.—Perennial, but best grown fresh from 
seed every second season. Sow in April, and 
fee out the seedlings 4 in. apart in rows 10 in. 
apart. 

Tomato.—Popular summer vegetables, very 
good in the opeh garden in favourable seasons, but 
failing to ripen well if the season is wet and sunless. 
Baise seeds under glass in early spring, or buy 
plants to set out in the garden at the end of May. 
Tomatoes can be grown in different ways. 


| most common, and probably the best for this 


country is to restrict each to a single vine, re- 
moving all side growths, and only allowing leaves 
and fruit trusves to remain on the vine. Take 
out the tip when four trusses have set. ‘The 
vines need a bamboo cane to each, and must be 
frequently tied and attended to. Feeding with 
liquid manure through the summer is also needed. 
Soil should be good, rich loam, of friable texture, 
The chief trouble with outdoor tomatoes is the 
Blight disease, similar to that which attacks 
potatoes. To prevent this, spray the plants 
thoroughly in the first or second week in August, 
with Bordeaux Mixture. Fruits that fail to ripen 
outdoors can be wrapped separately and stored in 
an even temperature of 50° F., when they will 
ripen without shrivelling if they are fully grown 
when gathered. Small immature fruits should be 
used at once for pickling when the e¢rgp is har- 
vested in September. ‘Tomatoes are also grown 
extensively in glasshouses, but apart from careful 
regulation of ventilation and water supplies, the 
cultural methods are similar to those outdoors, 

Turnips.—Rich, friable loam, not freshly man- 
ured, but in good heart, should be used for turnips, 
Sow short rows at any time from spring onward, 
put sow the main crop in July, when there is less 
danger of trouble from the Turnip Fly. Early 
sowings should be dusted with flea-beetle powder 
from the sowing day until the rough leaves have 
formed, every day or two, to control this pest, 
which makes holes in the seed leaves and some- 
times ruins the crop. Sow in drills 1 ft. apart, 
and thin out to 6 in. apart. Use the turnips when 
they are of the size of tennis balls. Seeds can also 
be sown in September, left almost unthinned, and 
the tops used as “greens” in spring. Swedes 
are grown in similar manner to turnips, 
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‘A . JANUARY 
Plan for the year. Putin hand big alterations 
in lay-out. Order seeds, fertilisers, insecticides, 


new tools, and all other requirements. 


_ Dig vacant ground. Use garden compost or 


manure as necessary, chiefly in the vegetable 


garden. Fork over the top soil between herba- 


_ horse-radish, sea-kale, 


f ~ Protect tender plants outdoors 


‘weather is mild and open. 


Fork between rows of soft fruits. 
with light litter, 
cloches, or piles of sifted ash over crowns. t 
boxes in position over rhubarb and sea-kale. 
Remake paths,’ and repair other non-living 


ceous plants, 


_ features in the garden. 


Plant hedge shrubs during mild spells. Also 
rhubarb, mint, horse-radish, and all kinds of 
deciduous shrubs and trees including orchard 


_ subjects, when the soil is frost free. 


Prune orchard trees, outdoor grape vines, and 


soft fruits. Red, white, and black currants, goose- 


berries and autumn-fruiting raspberries can be 
pruned when the weather is not severe. Apples 
and pears can be pruned, and winter washes 


may be used after pruning. Avoid mid-winter, 


pruning of stone fruits: silver-leaf-disease spores 
are active at thisseason. Paint over large wounds 
with white-lead paint or creosote. Begin to prune 
wall shrubs and climbers in open weather. 

“Sow sweet peas, begonias, gloxinias, freesias, 


' anbergines, tomatoes, cucumbers, under glass in 


heated greenhouse. Alpine strawberries may also 
be sown in pois. 

Force in the greenhouse: chicory, rhubarb, 
sea-kale, and asparagus. 

Start into growth dahlias and other summer- 
bedding plants from which freshly rooted cuttings 
will be needed, 

Clear away snow from evergreens; heavy falls 
muy ruin their appearance. 


_ Make new lawns from turf except during frost. 
Top dress old lawns with sifted compost, contain- 


_ ing organic matter and fertiliser. 


Set potatoes to sprout. Plant a few in the cold 


frame for an early supply. 


FEBRUARY 


Prepare a sowing and planting plan for each 
border, Make ready seed-boxes, plant labels, 
and other requirements to put these plans into 
operation. 

Dig or fork over ground in preparation for seed 
sowing. Dust lime over all vacant, dug land in 
the vegetable garden. Turn over compost heap 
as needed. Prepare trenches for sweet peas, 
runner beans, and other crops that need rich, 
moist soil. 

Protect outdoor crops and flowers. Press soil 
back round stems if these have been raised by 
frost action. 

Repair paths damaged by frost. Continue to 
make and repair garden features such as fences, 
pillars, pergolas, and steps. 

Sow seeds under glass of leeks, tomatoes, 
cauliflowers, dwarf French beans, cucumbers, 
lettuce, and radish. Also sow seeds of half- 
hardy annuals such as China asters. Sow in cold 
greenhouse or frame mustard and cress, broccoli, 
cabbage, and corn salad. Sow outdoors on warm 
soil, when the ground is frost free: broad beans, 
early peas, parsnips, spinach, and turnips, Sow 
marrows, pumpkins, and gourds in frames over 
hot-beds. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes, shallots, chives, 
and if the weather is 
tine plant out autumn-sown onions in light, 
rich soil. Plant anemone tubers, ranunculus, 
lilies, and other summer-flowering bulbs, also 
delphiniums and other herbaceous plants if the 
Plant a few early 
potatoes in a waxm border: prepare to protect 
them when the tops appear above ground. Plant 
deciduous shrubs and trees, inclu roses, 

Prick out seedlings sown in January under glass, 

Set seed potatoes to sprout. 

Prume back fuchsias and other shrubs that have 
rested in their pots during winter. Restart into 
new growth by giving warmth and moisture, and 
take cuttings as soon as possible. Finish orchard 
and fruit-garden pruning. 

Take cuttings of chrysanthemums, carnations, 
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GARDENING THROUGH THE YEAR _ 


and bedding plants of all kinds under glass, Layer 
hardy shrubs. ~ : 

Prune hardy shrubs of the kind that flower late 
in the season on shoots of current year’s growth, 
such as eia variabilis. ; 

Dress strawberry beds with bone-meal, after 
see “ and hand weeding. Fork this dressing 

ghtly. 

Use fertiliser on lawns that are over heavy clay, 
and also on orchard fruits: it takes longer for 
spring and summer fertilisers to penetrate clay 
and reach plant roots. 


MARCH 


Order immediately if they are not yet to hand: 
seeds of hardy annuals for the flower border; 
hardy plants for the mixed border, shrubs, and 


LEVER OVER TO PRESS 
SOIL FIRM AGAINST 
BALL OF SEEDLING 


should be buried to the first seed leaves and 
soil pressed lightly against the roots as shown, 


trees; lawn seed for repairs and for new lawns. 
Order also quick-acting fertilisers for use in spring 
= — ‘ a. 

‘ow outdoors, for su on, carrots, peas, 
broad beans, spinach beet, lettuce, radish. Sow 
hardy annuals, broadcast in patches, or in lines 
for formal beds and edgings. Sow main-crop 
parsnips (if not sown in February), peas, onions, 
and summer spinach. Sow herbs including 
parsley. Sow in a nursery bed Brussels sprouts, 
kales, cabbages, lettuce, savoys, broccoli, and 
celery (if no glass available). Sow under glass, 
in heat, cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, and small 
salads. Also capsicums and aubergines. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes, chives, and horse- 
radish if these were not. planted in February. 
Plant early potatoes, sea-kale, cabbage (including 
red cabbage), and mint. Plant out autumn- 
sown sweet peas, autumn-sown onions, straw- 
berries, and any biennials not put out in autumn, 
such as Canterbury bells, sweet wi . poly- 
anthus, and forget-me-nots. Fill gaps where 
Plants have failed. 

Tift old leeks, heel them in somewhere, to keep 
them in condition but prevent further growth. 

Make wp mounds for cucumbers (indoors and 
outdoors), marrows, and pumpkins. 

Prick out lettuce and tomato seedlings when 
they are large enough tohandle. Pot up tomatoes 
and gradually pot them on into larger sized pots. 

Watch for disease and pests. Use preventive 
measures. Spray black currants with lime— 
owe be he Jeeves are ane size or a florin. 

y apples wi sulphur i Scab, 
Set traps of Meta for slugs, pk sthing sa 

Prune roses in the last week of the month, 
pruning the hardy bush type first and leaving the 
tea roses until the first week of April. Prune 
climbers, but not ramblers, except where these 
have been damaged by gales. ; ; 
. Feed spring cabbages. An ounce of 7 
soda per yard run of the Tow, hoed in, 


Sih we ein ere BP Ye 


trate of 
but kept 


Sow outdoor on the main vegetable plot: 
onions for pickling, beetroot, turnips, dwarf beans 
for winter use, kobl rabi, and endive. Also for 
succession lettu radishes, 
carrots, and broad beans. Sow more parsley. 
Sow in the nursery seed-bed brassica crops of all 
— including sprouts, broccoli, and also sea- 

kale. Sow under glass : celery (late crop), cncum- 

marrows for outdoor culture, outdoor 
tomatoes, melons for frame culture, sweet corn. 
On warm, rich soil, sweet corn can be sown in the 
open where it is to mature. 

Prick out seeds sown in boxes, such as sprouts, 

- cauliflowers, and celery. Pot up tomato 
separately and pot on as needed. Prick out into 
boxes, 2 in. apart, half-hardy annuals for the 
mixed borders and formal beds. 

Start salvia patens, also dahlias and cannas if | 
these are not already sprouting. Take off cuttings | 
when growth is sufficiently advanced. 

Cut back winter-flowering jasmine, forsythia, 
and similar shrubs that flower early on one-year-old 
‘wood, as soon as the flowers have faded. 

Plant main-crop potatoes, globe artichokes, 
melons (on hot-beds), onions that were sown under 
glass in January, cauliflowers, and lettuce seedlings. 
Plant gladioli, and set out Lge plants of 
carnations, antirrhinums, pansies, sweet peas, and 
other hardy flowers. Plant evergreen hedges. 

Stake early peas and sweet peas 

Prune roses; this work should be finished in 
the first week of the month. 

Watch and prepare for pests. Spray goose- 
berries (to prevent mildew) and black currants (to 
prevent Big Bud) with lime-sulphur. Spray 
epples and pears with lime-sulphur to prevent 
Seab. (Pears mer need Bordeaux Mixture 

of lime-sulphur.) Make sure that supplies 
of derris are in hand for routine spraying in all 

‘ parts of the garden should aphides appear. 


MAY 


Warning |—Sunshine will raise daytime temper- 
atures, sometimes to great heights. Watch 
frames and glasshouses, ventilate freely in the 
day, and shade 


sundown if there is likelihood of night frost. 

Sow outdoors this month any half-hardy or 
tender crops or flowers. They will nct appear 
through the soil until danger of night frosts is 
past. Sow runner beans, French beans, hariccts, 
beetroots, marrows, pumpkins, gourds, sweet corn, 
in positions where they will mature. Sow tender 
annual flowers where they will mature: also sow 
biennials for next year in the open garden. Rows 
across the vegetable garden may be the best way 
to make room for these. Sow perennial flowers 
in a nursery bed in the open. These should be 
pricked out as soon as possible and left undis- 
turbed until the first flowers have appeared. Sow 
for succession peas, lettuces, radishes, spinach, 
and turnips. It is still not too late to sow ridge 
eucumbers under glass. Sow flowers for green- 
house decoration, including cinerarias and prim- 
ulas for late winter. Sow broccoli and endive on 
the nursery seed-bed. 

Plant Brussels sprouts, broccoli, cabbage, kale, 
savoys, cauliflowers, leeks (if ready), lettuces, sea- 
kale (seedlings), and finish planting potatoes. 
Plant out chrysanthemums, « dshilion snapdragons, 
Peppered pentstemons, China asters, verbena, and 

er bedding plants, leaving the more 
tender kinds until the Jast week of the month. 
Plant out beans and sweet corn raised under glass. 
Plant water lilies, 

Make celery trenches if these are not yet ready 
for the piants. Set out lettuce seedlings on the 
Plant heed as the plants become ayail- 
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Earth up early potatoes. Straw the strawberry 
ry s inished fl 
ne ve lowering, cuttin 
hard back those that flower on new wood. ing ™" 


not cut back those that will carry ornamental 
berries. 


Take cuttings of azaleas, heather, hydrangea, and 
other shrubs fiowered under glass. Take cuttings 
of culinary sage, thyme, lavender, etc., and insert _ 
them-in the open im shade, and keep them moist. Ms 
Take cuttings of double arabis, aubretia, double 
sweet rockets, and other flowers which it is desired 
to propagate true to type. Cut back rock plants 
ra spreading habit whee t the flowers fade. Layer 
chsias. « 

Use calomel dust on onidn rows, naphthalene 
on carrots. 

Feed green crops with nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia. This is also useful for onions 
andleeks. Attend tosummer pruning on peaches, 

es, grapes, and other trained plants. 

Bedding. Lift spring bulbs that have flowered, 
heel them inte good soil in a corner of the garden ) 
until the leaves turn yellow. Replace them by 

| summer bedding plants, which can be purchased 
—_ nurseries if sufficient have not Sonn, Yaised — 
at home. 


JUNE , 

Keep the hoe going among flowers and vegetables 
and between rows of bush fruits. Watch far 
pests: spray with derris where pests are attack- 
ing edible _—_ Use nicotine on roses and other 
ornamental plants. 

Sow Broccoli and endive in the seed-bed, and — 
swedes, beet, lettuce, carrots, dwarf pean, radis 
spinach, turnips, cardoons, chicory, and mustar 

| and cress for succession. Sow biennials if these 
were not sown in May. Thin out wallflowers, 
etc., to 3 in. apart as soon as possible. Sow home- 
saved seed from early-flowering rock plants. How 
under glass; anemones, primulas, cinerarias, 
cyclamen, herbaceous calceolarias 

Piant out the last of the bedding plants, such os 
eucalyptus and cannas. Plant tomatoes, celery, 
ridge cucumbers, vegetable marrows, and pump- 
kins. Train melons in frames; also cucumbers. ; 
Plant hanging baskets and window-boxes for the __ 
summer, “es 

Stake tall dahlias, chrysanthemums, delphin- — 
jums, runner beans, tall peas, and other subjects 
as needed. Push in twigs among frail annuals to 
support them. ra 

Pinch out side growths from tomatoes, tops of 
broad on side stems and tendrils from sweet 
peas, € 

Mulch raspberries and other similar berries to 
encourage strong new canes for next season. = 

Trim hedges regularly. Put small clippings 
on the compost heap, and woody prunings on the 


nfire, 1 
Tift early potatoes as wanted for use. Harti: 
up late crop, and spray with Burgundy or Bor- 
deaux Mixture to prevent Blight. 
Peg down strawberry runners that are wanted 
for nsw plantations. Remove all others, 
Shade the greenhouse if necessary, Cucumber 
houses must be shaded. 
Feed crops and flowers (after the first flowers 
form) with weak liquid manure, applied after rain 
has fallen or after watering. 
has D.T. is useful as a deterrent to caterpillars. 
Derris is also useful as a summer insecticide. “ 
Spray to prevent rather than to cure ! 
JULY ‘ P 
Successional sowing in the vegetable garden is 
still practicable, but quick-maturing types should” 
be chosen for these late crops. Sow early dwarf 
peas in the first week of the month in wa 
sheltered gardens. Sow carrots of short-roo 3 
type to mature in autumn and be as they are i 
pulled. Sow round beet, lettuce, turnips, radish 5% 
(if this can be supplied-with water), mustard, and } 
cress. Sow prickly seeded spinach. Under ‘glasa ¥ 
sow carnations, primulas, cyclamen, herbaceous _ 
ealceolarias, and any kind of annual to flower in 4 
late autumn. Dwarf French beans can be sown 
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RS CYCLOPAEDIA — 


aim colchicums, Plant. out seedlings af 
annuals that are too crowded. Plant broccoli, 
eabbages, caulifiowers, celery, kale, leeks, and 
endive. , : 

d all wall-trained trees, grape vines, etc., 
. danccten. Thin out fruits and attend to supports. 


ls" ove stems that crowd on small bush 
fraits. Gat} back some of the side growths on red 
and white currants and gooseberries, to prevent 
overcrowding and to encourage spur formation. 
_ Treat apples in the same way. tinue to 
prune seu after they have flowered, according 
> their needs. 
© Thin out seedlings of beet, parsley, carrots, 
bag 3 up celery. Watch for leaf spot or leaf 
miners. 


ed 
FIRST YEAR 
OPEN TRENCH 
ROUND HALF 
OF TREE 


+ Murnop or Roor PRUNING too-vigorous frui 


tn large pots in the greenhouse to mature after the | 


Prune bush roses by cutting blooms with very long | cab! 


polyanthus. These help to keep down the bulb bill. 
Sow i f 


Sow in the v : for 
tops, winter spinach, sp’ beet, lettuce, radish, 
and corn . Sow m eress for 
succession. In the first week of the month sow 


house. Sow antirrhinums, pansies, 


violas, Iceland 
poppies, and intermediate stocks in cold frames, 
i glass. 


eating oth ring bulbs, except tulips, can 
2 er SP. 
be planted as the beds become 
\ 
a \ 
NAN 


FIBROUS ROOTS fi} . 
TIED UP TO GET |i; 
AT TAP ROOT} 


SECOND YEAR 
COMPLETE 
TRENCH 


AS HEAD OF TREE 


t trees, The operation is done in two stages. The 
second may be omitted if the tree becomes fruitful. 


Train tomatoes, roses, 
blackberries, and loganberries. 

Take cuitings of roses, carnations, pinks, and any 
other subjects in the flower garden on which there 
are suitable pieces for propagation, Layer carna- 
tions, strawberries, blackberries, and allied berries, 

Spray with liver of sulphur or dust with sulphur 
powder to control mildew under glass and in the 
open. Spray with Bordeaux Mixture or Bur- 
gundy Mixture to control Blight on potatoes. 
Paint patches of American Blight on fruit trees 
with methylated spirit or paraffin. Spray roses 
with colloidal sulphur against Black Spot. 

feed chrysanthemums, tomatoes, dahlias, and 
other actively growing plants with liquid fertiliser, 

Bud fruits, ornamental trees, roses, and similar 
subjects if stocks are available. 

wt out diseased or broken plum branches: 

burn at once, 

Harvest shallots. Lay them out to dry well 
before storing. Gather rose petals for pot pourri. 
Gather herbs for drying. 


In northern gardens sow cabbage in the last 
week of the month. 
AUGUST 


‘Bulb catalogues arrive this month. Order and 
Plant at once those bulbs intended for exhibition, 


chrysanthemums, 


° 


rooted cuttings, biennials, and divided roots of 
spring-flowering subjects, where they are to flower. 
Plant cabbages, broccoli, late celery, and leeks if 
these still remain in the seed-bed, ‘Plant straw- 
berry runners in new plantations. 

Pot up under glass amaryllis, cyclamen, freesias, 


Roman hyacinths. Pot on of cinerarias, 
primulas, and other greenhouse subjects. Plant 
bulbs in bowls of fibre, 


Prune shrubby climbers if they are growing too 
large. Trim lavender hedges after the flowers are 
harvested. . Finish summer p fruits. 
Cut out old canes from raspberries and logan. 
berries, Remove unwanted stems on vines. Thin 
out the bunches of fruit with grape scissors, 

Take cuttings of rock plants, bedding plants, 
and bush roses, 

Lift potatoes as required. Bend down tops of 
onions ; lift and ripen a week Or two later, and 
harvest when ripe and dry. 

Burn old potato haulms. Burn the straw be- 
tween the rows of strawberries: this will clear 
the plot and prevent Siem re ; 

pray. tomatoes outdoors with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture in the first or second week of the month, to 
opt ea a aries ce of Blight... \ 

move dead leaves from melons. Allow all 
the sunshine possible to reach the fruits. ‘ 
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ROOTS WELL SPREAD OUT 


How To Puant A Frorr Tren.—aA hole wider than the extent of the roots’ spread is made, then a 
stake is placed in position and the tree tied temporarily while planting is done. 
between the roots and well trodden. A piece of sacking is p 


choking and cutting by the tie. 


rockery pocket. Plant evergreens of all kinds, 
hedges and lawn specimens as well as shrub 
borders. Plant out rooted cuttings of all kinds 
that are ready to move from the propagating beds. 
Make new strawberry plantations, Plant cabbage, 
endive, kohl rabi, lettuce, savoys, and winter 
greens if are still in the nursery bed. Plant 
violets in frames, near the glass, for winter bloom- 


ing. Pot up tender bedding subjects and bring | size 


them into the greenhouse, 

Prume climbers, overgrown rockery plants, and 
fruits as required. Root pruning may also be 
done now if needed. Cut out old canes from all 
the berry-bearing plants—logans, blackberries, 
raspberries, etc., if this has not been done pre- 
yiously. Do not tie raspberry canes to supports 
until the end of the winter. 

Take cuttings of small bush fruits, gooseberries, 
etc. ; rock plants; roses; hardy deciduous shrubs; 
bedding plants, La 


suckers to form new plants. - : 

i lass late-flowering chrysanthemums 
the open during summer. 

) OCTOBER 


f Harvest’ crops, and make preparations for 
storing. Do not let root crops remain too long 
inthe arcane ey eT aot ane 


a “A i — 
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light and warm. } 


e attacked Lift gladioli co 


ro ply dle tty ay rai 1. and sort them 
1. | over before storing. Bemasher $0 sie 4 
in a frost-proof place, 


crops such as lettuces with cloche: 
ble. 


Plant all Kinds of hardy her 


flo 
were sown late and are near to flowering stage. 


WV Bae 


REFILL HOLE TO 
SOIL MARK ON 


TREAD FINE SOIL OVER ROOTS | 


Soil is worked 
laced round the tree to prevent 


Rhubarb, parsley, and mint can be planted into 
boxes, or into the soil of greenhouse or frame, to 
provide mid-winter supplies. Chicory can be 
lifted and forced. 

Take cuttings of all hardy deciduous shrubs, 
including hedging plants, ornamental shrubs, 
roses, and fruits. : 

Prume figs, removing all fruits larger than pea- 


Renovate grass that is worn baré in patches. 
Repair, broken grass edges. 


Disbud chrysanthemums under glass. Stake 


these, and also other winter-flowering subjects 
such as carnations. 

Collect material for winter protection: mats, 
leaves, bracken, straw, hurdles, and so on. : 

Keep the garden clear of falling leaves: these 
encourage pests and should be gathered up and 
stored dry, or put into the compost heap. 

Watch stored fruits and other food crops. 
move any diseased specimens from time to time 
to prevent infection of the whole store. 


NOVEMBER nad 

Clear runner beans, tomato plants, marrow 
plants, and all such material from the vegetable 
garden. Stack cabbage stalks in a heap, to en- 


courage pests to hibernate there, and after 
weeks consign the heap to the bonfire. 


¥ 
a 


h cloches 
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PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 
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_. Glear away dead leaves from rhubarb: cover 
_ strawy manure to exclude light and frost. wns 
not to be forced should be covered very lightly 
_ with dry litter only. — : 

Sow in very sheltered gardens, on a warm border, 

-_ @ row of early dwarf peas such as Little Marvel, 

and a row of broad beans. In exposed gardens 

this sowing is too risky to be worth while. French 
beans can be sown in heat. Mustard and cress 

4 nr nag ee - eoo} houses. 

‘arth wp celery. — 

r _ Tift sea-kale for forcing: cut thongs from the 

- yoots to replant in February. Lift Jerusalem 

artichokes and parsnips; lifting becomes difficult 

_ when the ground is sealed by frost, as it may be 

after the New Year. 

a Prune deciduous hedges such as the common 
thorn hedge. Prune fruits generally, and prepare 
to spray them after pruning, with some kind of 
winter wash, according to particular needs. 

._ Plant roses, fruit trees, deciduous shrubs, and 
hedges. Herbaceous plants can be planted as 

: long as the weather remains open and mild, and 

seedlings can be moved from the nursery plot. 

When hard frosts arrive, put an end to planting 

until the first mild spell of the New Year. Tulips 

of late-flowering types are best planted in the 
middle weeks of November. 
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the crowns with boxes and add light litter or | 


toa pte 


manure to parts of the 


~ During frost wheel manure 

garden where it will be dug in later. Re 
boxes, clean pots and other materi 
rt pa ee sort over labels, stak 
ma , and so on. J 
with an oily rag. Sharpen cutting tools. Paint 
oodey Sucre tool handles, etc., rp gener- 
ally make ready for a new season’s wor 

Plant, Prune, and Spray fruit trees when the 
weather allows. 

Earth up the latest celery. i 

Force rhubarb, chicory, and sea-kale. 

Keep an eye on stored crops, particularly those 
in clamps: see that frost does not enter. 

Watch plants in rock-garden and border and 
also watch newly planted fruits : if frost lifts them 
oe loosens the soil round the stems, put this right 
at once. 

Sweep and roll lawns occasionally. They may 
need to be cut if there are long mild spells. 

Plan for next season. Make a note of this past 
year’s failures and successes. Plan to avoid the 
need for buying vegetables and fruits. Plan to 
improve the colours and lines of the flower garden. 

Construct new garden features. Order new 
sundries, including tools, ornaments, insecticides, 
fertilisers, and any non-living material wanted 
for improvements. 


seed- 
in the 
a 


Veet Aas 


es, 
Clean tools and rub them © 


| V. MODERN GARDEN CHEMISTRY 


Garden chemistry has progressed very far from the old rule-of-thumb methods in vogue during last 
century, and many volumes have been written on soils, insecticides, fungicides, and other matters in 
which research of a technical nature has been carried out to help the plant grower. It is, however, 
true to say that the ayerage small-garden owner has neither the time nor the inclination to study these 

_ volumes in detail, and in fact, becomes more bewildered than he was before if he tries to “‘ read up “ 
such matters, The following brief notes are therefore designed to help the amateur gardener in the 
choice and use of some of the more important materials that are commercially offered, rather than to 
describe in detail the chemical origin of these mixtures. 


For convenience the materials dealt with will be grouped according to their use in the garden. 


(a) Fertilisers or Materials that Enrich the 
 Seil.—T’hese again may be roughly grouped into 
_ three classes—first, the important plant foods, 
- potesh, phosphates, and nitrates, together with 
other (important but usually present in sufficient 
io tities) nutrients such as magnesium and boron. 
ext lime, which for most plants is essential for 
healthy growth, though some plants like soil that 
is slightly acid and for these lime must be avoided, 
(These plants are commonly known as calcifuges, 
or lime-haters.) Thirdly humus, that is, decaying 
animal or vegetable matter. This last provides 
the essential bacteria or micro-organisms without 
which the soil would be dead, inert matter and 
would not support any kind of vegetation. 
Humus is added to the soil in the form of garden 
compost, farm or stable manure, poultry drop- 
apn leaves, hop manure, and any similar 
m™ma . 
Lime is available in shops in the form of 
“garden lime” or “hydrated lime.” Another 
' form of lime is chalk. Hydrated lime is best to 
use on clay soils, and chalk is good on light, sandy 
soils because it helps to bind them. The function 
of lime in the soil is twofold. Plants need some 
Ime as food. But still more important, acid soils, 
that is soils without lime, tend to lock up other 
plant foods. Lime unlocks them by making them 
soluble and available to the plant roots, for 
plapts can only absorb food in liquid form. A 
normal dressing of lime for a vegetable garden is 
$ tb. of lime or 1 Ib. of chalk to each square yard 
onee in three years. Whether this is applied in 
three separate dressings or all at once is not very 
important in the small garden, and the gardener 
can do whatever is convenient to himself, Quick- 
lime can be used in place of hydrated lime, with 
some advantage on ground that is subject to 
Club Root, a disease that distorts the roots of 
eabbages and other brassicas. It should be laid 
on the plot in heaps, and in a few days it will 
crumble to powder, when it can be distributed 
over the surface in the same way as hydrated lime. 
Both these forms of lime should be used some 
weeks before other fertilisers are applied, and all 
forms of lime should be applied as surface dressings 
after digging. 
Nitrates are soluble foods that encourage leaf 
and stem formation. They are used to stimulate 
‘growth among vegetables, and applied on the 


“little and often" principle because of their 
solubility. If given in large doses, they waste by 
washing through the top soil before they are ab- 
sorbed by the plant roots. Too much nitro- 
genous fertiliser should not be given late in the 
season to food crops that are to stand outdoors 
Srowrtt the winter, as it will encourage sappy 
gro’ that is easily damaged by frost. Neither 
must too much nitrogen be given to 
plants in the early stages, otherwise they spend 
too much time making leaf and stem growth, and 
delay flowering, which may mean: that the frosts 
arrive before the flowers have all opened. The 
rough rule in the flower garden is to feed well 

tly the flower-buds can be seen. Fertilisers 
that supply nitrates are Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Nitro-chalk (which also’ contains 
lime), Dried Blood, and also any complete, 
balanced fertilisers of the ‘*Growmore” type. 
which supply all three of the main plant foods. 
Of these concentrated nitrogenous fertilisers, 1 oz. 
ina gallon of water, applied to a square yard, is a 
good dressing for summer use, and can be re- 
peated two or three times if necessary, at intervals 
of two or three weeks. It should always be 
applied after rain or after ordinary watering, and 
the fertiliser should go on the soil, not on the 


plant foliage. 
are foods that do two things in 
They assist root formation, and so 


will be used; 
makes no growth, nitr: (Of the 
tree is growing well, flowering well, and yet failing 
to fruit, look into the question of pollination.) 
Fertilisers that supply phosphates are superphos- 
phate of lime, which is quick acting and must be 
used in spring or summer at 1-2 oz. per sq. yd.; 
basic slag, which can be applied in autumn or 
winter at twice the rate, as it is slow acting; and 
Serine baa i 2 

ee: is done, in small or large quantity, up to 
+ Ib. per sq. yd. Basic slag contains some ian 
and bone-meal contains some nitrogen. Basic 
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slag is only suitable for soil whic! 
= which contains a fair 


Potash, the third of the t foods, is 
ble for the quality of the plant, for colour 
in flowers, in fruits, good general 


presence or absen: 
need very. little, 


8 


the su i cy a 
muriate of potash for instance—have certain im- 
purities present which are best washed out by 
rains before the period of active growth. Rather 
less than 1 oz. of sulphate of potash or potash 
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by using an old sack 


Liguip MANvRE is made 
filled with rotted animal manure and soot in 
equal proportions. This is then suspended 


in a barrel of rain-water. After a week the 
liquid manure can be used diluted to the 
colour of weak tea. 


galis per sq. yd, make @ normal dressing for a 
vegetable plot. Wood ash from the bonfire con- 
tains a quantity of highly soluble potash, and if 
this is stored dry and used at any convenient time 
round flowers, vegetables, or fruits, it will reduce 
the need for purchased supplies. If potash is 
needed during the growing season and wood ash 
is not available, use sulphate of potash, which is 
the purest commercial form of garden potash. 

Other plant foods suck as magnesium and boron 
are normally present in most soils, and the small 
gardener need not concern bi with them. 
Soil deficiencies show up in brown edges, yellow 
patches, etc., on the foliage, and if troubles of 
this kind occur in the home orchard, an expert 
should be consulted. It may be noted, however, 
that the majority of a plant’s needs will be satis- 
fied by the use of good farm or stable manure, 
and a dressing of this will often put fresh life into 
an old garden. 

(b) Insecticides and Fungicides—Insecticides 
may act in different ways. Some are contact 
sprays, that is, they destroy insects immediately 
they come in contact with them. These are 
obviously used when the pest is at work, and are 
usually only effective against pests with com- 
paratively soft skins, such as green and black flies. 
Derris, pyrethrum, and ordinary soap mixtures 
will control flies of this kind. Also on the market 
are several dusting powders which act in the 
same way, and powder distributors are sold to 
make their use easy and effective. 

Some pests are not affected by this type of 
insecticide, but must be destroyed by poison as 
they ent. For these, which include most cater- 
pillars, a nicotine spray, one made of D.D-T. or 


and | not while sun is scorching the plants. 
in winter, 50 be taken to wet thoroughly both sides of every 
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lead arsenate, is most effective. As these poison 
sprays cannot be used on crops that are to be 
eaten, derris and pyrethrum are used instead, and 
are equally effective if they are renewed after 
heavy rain. The ordinary general-purpose in- 
secticide sold today is usually a control for both 
surface caterpillars and green flies, and the only 
thing for the novice to note is that sprays should 
always be mixed exactly according to makers’ 
instructions and that they should be applied with 
foree, through a fine nozzle, in the evenings, and 
Care should 


leaf and stem, for the full effect of the spray to be 
felt, and in some cases a second application a few 
days later is needed, as some of the pests may 
hatch out after the first spray is given. 

Winter washes are sprays designed to kill 
hibernating pests and the eggs which are laid in 
erevices in the bark; they also clear lichens and 
scale insects. To wait to spray when the pest is 
seen is to ask for trouble, since the first sign is 
possibly that the young growth, or blossom bud, 
is eaten through, and irreparable damage has 
then been done. Winter washes include tar 
which is effective against the ordinary types 
aphis, scale insects, apple sucker, and winter moth. 
Petroleum oil washes can be used when the buds 
are ready to burst in late winter, to control Red 
Spider and capsid bugs. Tar—petroleum sprays 
are a mixture which will serve the double purpose, 
but they are only in general use on black currants 
and other small fruits. 

Sprays known as D.N.C. washes contain & 
quantity of Di-nitro-ortho-cresol. These can be 
used in place of both tar oil and petroleum sprays, 
but need greater care in application. There are 
also Thiocyanate washes which again are double- 
purpose sprays, and can be used even later than 
the D.N.C. spray. 

Soil pesis need rather different treatment, 
These are usually controlled by fumes—either by 
fumes designed to discourage the adult pest, often 
@ fiying pest, from laying ogee in or on the soil, or 
by fumes that rise through the soil and destroy 
the young grubs that are feeding in it. In the 
first group are calomel dust, which is used along 
onion rows to ward off the onion fly, and naph- 
thalene which is used in similar manner to keep the 
carrot fly from the rows. Soctand lime mixed give 
off strong fumes, and also come into the group. 
These are used for the same purposes as calomel 
and naphthalene, and to dust along celery 
rows and elséwhere to discourage the fly that lays 
eggs in the leaves. Celery flies, and other leaf 
miners that attack various plants, leave their 
eggs buried in the tissue of the leaf: the resulting 
maggots tunnel between the leaf surfaces and 
cause disfiguring marks, and lowered vitality in 
the plants. As the pests tunnel inside, the use 
of sprays is almost without result, unless the 
sprays are strong smelling and used, itke the s00t, 
to discourage the flies before the eggs are laid. 
Fumes that rise through the soil are given off 
by Soil Fumigants, chemicals often with naphtha- 
lene in their make-up, which must, of course, 
be buried under the top spit of soil during digging. 
to become effective. A mixture of crushed Meta 
tablets with some kind of bait is a good slug killer. 

The horticultural chemists have experimented 
with all these various kinds of insecticides, and 
have produced easy-to-use commercial prepar- 
ations which are usually a wise purchase. In the 
small garden it does not often pay to buy large 
quantities of a single chemical, but is better to 
buy prepared mixtures which are frequently 
suitable for the control of several kinds of pests. 
Tt is, however, very important that the maikera* 
instructions should be accurately followed, and 
(although this should not need mentioning) it is 
important also to see that the makers do recom- 
mend the insecticide in question for the purpose 
for which it is being used. 

Fungicides are possibly more misunderstoed by 
gardeners than are insecticides. Fungus diseases 
may be present only inside the tissues of the plant, 
or may be on the surface only at certain seasons, 
Lime-sulphur is one of the most common fungi- 
cides, and it also acts as an insecticide against Red 
Spider and the Big Bud mite of black currants. 
Not all plants can be sprayed with sulphur prepar- 
ations during active growth, and fungicides must 
always be used ‘with great caution. Bordeoux 
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vs is not likely to outshine D.D.T. for general pur- 


ose 
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ear 


against mildew) may be all the fungicides that are | gro 
roundy 


necessary, Bu Mixture is somewhat 
similar in action, easy to mix, and good for pota- 
toes, but not generally suitable in the fruit garden. 
| Horticultural D.D.T. and Gammexane are 
among the newer insecticides, and both promise 
good results. D.D.T. is effective against such 
widely differing pests as flea beetles, rose chafers, 
asparagus beetles, raspberry beetles, Colorado 
beetle, pea aphis, codling moth, cabbage looper, 
and onion thrips, but no use against green flies. 
On the other hand, it is also fatal to lady-birds, 
which as every gardener knows, are his friends, 
and work with him to keep down green flies. 
Both D.D.T. and Gammexane form a part of many 
- commercial insecticides, and until much more can 
be said with certainty about their action, the 
gardener must rely on the horticultural chemist 
to add them when and where they will be effective 
as insecticides but harmless to plants. Marketed 
preparations are, almost without exception, safe 
+o use according to instructions, and the owner of 
2 small garden will do well to buy them. 
_ Yet another insecticide is H.H.T.P., a sub- 
stance which is still in the experimental stage. It 


poses, but it has already been found to be the 
best-known substance for control of aphides, and 
more may be heard about it in the future. 

(c) Weed-killers.—Arsenical weed killers are 


rather out of favour with the modern gardener. 


- They are dangerous to handle and still more 


dangerous to store. If they are stored, it should 
be only under lock and key. 

Weed-killers in modern use are of two types— 
those that kill all vegetation, such as the ones 
used on gravel paths, and those that are selective 
in action, such as the weed-killers used on lawns, 
Weed-killers for grave: paths are sold in prepared 
form, but none are more useful than Sodium 
chlorate. This, mixed with water at the rate of 
2 oz. in a 2-gallon water-can, and sprinkled over 
the path surface, will destroy all the weeds. The 
effect is not seen for some days, but the plants 
ultimately die out. Unless some kind of water- 
proof surface is laid down, more weeds will, of 
course, develop after a time, and these will need 
to be treated. with more sodium chlorate, 

Sulphate of ammonia, which is also a stimulant 
to growth, acts as a weed-killer on lawns, its 
action being due to the fact that the chemical 
stays where it falls on the broad horizontal leaves 
of daisies and plantains, while it falls off the 
vertical grass blades, and gets carried down by 
dew or rain to the roots, to feed them. Thus 
the leaves of weeds are burned, while the grass is 
not burned to any appreciable extent but is 
stimulated to stronger growth. Frequent small 
doses of sulphate (+ oz., mixed with sand, applied 
to each sq. yd.) are better than a single heavy 
application. 

There are also selective weed-killers that destroy 
every plantain and have almost no ill effect on 
grass. These are excellent for use on well-estab- 
lished grass lawns where weeds are very plentiful, 
and as they have merely to be watered down, and 
then watered on, application is simple. They 
destroy through the digestive system of the plant, 
and are fully effective on several kinds of weeds. 
On others the treatment may have to be repeated, 
but a selective weed-killer—of which there are 
several on the market—is a good investment for 
an old lawn. If a very young lawn from seed 
becomes weedy, it would probably be wiser to 
wait until the end of the first season or beginning 
of the second season before applying the weed- 
killer, to avoid any possible damage to very 
young grass. 

(a) Root-forming or Growth-promoting Sub- 
stances.—Of recent years much has been heard 
about root-forming substances which can be used 
to accelerate root growth when cuttings are in- 
serted. This is marketed under names such as 
Hortomone and Seradia. 


present in all plants, and which responds to stim- 
ulus when plants are stood in a sunny window. 
Hyeryone has noticed that such plants become 


“drawn” towards the sun, or to put it more 
accurately, the part of the stem that is in the 


The chemical which 
forms the base of this substance is the one that is 


chemist 
, and to 
gardener, 


produce it in quantity for the use of the 
Tiomone 


Properly used, Hoi and Seradiz prepara~ 
tions will do what is claimed for them by their 
makers. 


GARDEN CHEMISTRY CALENDAR - 
January.—Spray fruit trees with tar-oil winter 
wash against aphis and apple sucker. / 
Use soil fumigants as needed when digging newly 
broken grassland or ground known to be in- 
fested with soil pests. (N.B.—D.D.T. is used 
effectively against wireworms in some modern 
soil fumigants). : 

February.—Dress lime over freshly dug ground = 
wait for a few weeks before using any fertilisers. 
Dress lawns on heavy soil with sulphate of 
ammonia when the weather is mild and open. 
Spray peaches with colloidal copper against 

. Leaf Curl. 

March.—Spray with D.N.C. to control Red 
Spider, Capsid Bug, and caterpillars (instead of 
previous tar oil, not in addition). 
oer pears with Bordeaux Mixture against 


b. 
Use superphosphate of lime, or sulphate of 
ammonia as soil dressings according to needs 
of fruit trees and vegetables. Use bone-meal 
in renovation of flower borders. Dress lawns 
with sulphate of ammonia if selective weed- 
killer is to be used later. » 

April.—Spray pears and apples (except sulphur 
shy varieties) with lime-sulphur in pink-bud 
stage, against Scab. 

Dress spring cabbages with nitrate of soda. 
Use sulphate of potash and superphosphate 
when planting potatoes. 

M ae onion rows with calomel dust against 
onion fly, 

Dust naphthalene along carrot rows to ward off 
carrot fly. , 
Spray with lime-sulphur, at petal-fall, apples, 
plums, and damsons. If desired, add nicotine 
to the spray to control sawty and aphis. 
Spray gooseberries with washing soda (4 Ib to 
2% gallons water), with soap added as spreader. 
aor ppbons ane other berries ie derris ~ 
us con etle. Spray rasp canes 
with colloidal sulphur if necessary against 
Cane spot. ' 

June.—Use nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
cag lg stimulants to growth are 
needed, 

Dust carrots and onions, as last month, 

Spray broad beans with derris insecticide. 
Dust newly planted brassica seedlings with 
calomel or naphthalene to control cabbage- 
root fiy. Use derris dust or spray on rasp- 
berries and loganberries. ‘ 

oy pears with Bordeaux Mixture against 

ca 


July.—S8pray,main-crop potatoes with Bordeaux 
or Burgundy Mixture to prevent Blight. Spray 
celery also to prevent Leaf Spot. 

Feed celery with nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, and chrysanthemums with. liquid 
manure, 

August.—Spray celery - with Bordeaux Mixture 
and dust foliage with soot. 

Spray tomatoes in the first or second week, with 
Bordeaux Mixture. 

Use. Hortomone or Seradix on cuttings taken 
this month, 

September.—Dust and spray celery as last month, 
Feed with a complete balanced fertiliser crops 
that are to stand the winter, 

Dress strawberry beds with basic slag as they 
are made ready for new plants, 

October.—Use. basic slag in the fruit garden as 
needed. ; 
Dress ground with lime after digging, 

. Use a dusting of lime among potatoes going 
into store. ; ; . 

November.—Use lime, sulphate of potash or 
muriate of potash, and bontire ash, as needed 
during digging, and in the orchard. nes 

December.—Use tar-oil winter wash from the — 

. mniddle of the month onward, after trees have | 
been pruned. F ; a tis elie: 
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Historical —Though it is not possible to ascribe 

-the invention” of radio to any one man, it 
might be said, with some truth, that its origina- 
tion and eventual development as a means of 
communication were primarily due to the work 

of three. Between them—not, of course, to- 
gether—these three conceived the idea of wave 
motion through space, of its use as a means of 
communication, .explained and proved ie 
physical processes involved, and broughi the idea 
to practical fruition. 

The theory of Electromagnetic Waves—of 
which the radio wave is one—was originated by 
the British physicist James Clerk-Maxwell in 
1864, by means of a set of equations which have 
become famous as the basis of the behaviour of 
electromagnetic wayes in space. These showed 
that both electrical and optical. phenomena in 
space are essentially of the same character, and 
that the waves, if of short enough wavelength, 
are those of light, whilst if of longer wave- 
length they are radio waves. Clerk-Maxwell was 
never, in his own lifetime, to see such waves 
actually produced by electr'cal means, yet by his 

urely mathematical investigations he laid the 
foundation upon which the art of radio com- 
munication was to be built. 

When Heinrich Herta—the second member of 
the trio—succeeded in 1888 in producing the 
waves by electrical means he found them to 
eonform to Clerk-Maxwell’s theories in every 
particular, Hertz’s work was purely in the 
nature of laboratory experiments, but in the 
course of it he found out much about the waves 
and about their behaviour under differing con- 
ditions, and also about the apparatus necessary 
for producing them. 

it fell to Marconi to develop the use of radio 
Waves as a practical method of communication. 
After carrying out some experiments in Italy he 
came to England in 1896, and a British patent for 
his apparatus was at once granted. Helped by 
the sympathetic interest of the British Post 

' Office, Marconi soon succeeded in establishing 
communication between Penarth and Weston- 
super-Mare, and at rds rapidly effected 

provements in the apparatus, and so increased 

its range. In 1897 the first Wireless S 

Company was formed, and in 1898 the first two 

paid wireless messages were sent, in this country, 
By 1900 the inventor had shown that communica- 
tion by radio was a commercial proposition, and 
ratio stations for regular operation on ship and 
shore were being built. 

In 1901 Marconi sailed for America, there to 
attempt the reception of radio signals sent out 
by his station at Poldhu, in Cornwall. And on 
12th December, 1901—after innumerable diffi- 
culties had been encountered and overcome—the 
famous “§’’ signals of the Morse code were duly 
received in Newfoundland from England, proving 
that radio waves could pass without hindrance 
from the Old World to the New, and—zgreatest 
discovery of all: be bent around the 
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spherically shaped earth. ' 

It was not easy to explain this point at first, for 
it was an essential part of the theory that radio 
waves—like those of light—must, so long as they 
travelled constantly in a medium like air, move 
in perfectly straight lines, Then, almost simul- 
taneously, the British physicist Oliver Heaviside 
and the American Dr. A. E. Kennelly came for- 
ward with an explanation. The air in the upper 
atmosphere had different electrical properties 
from that lower down—it was not, like the latter, 
an electrical insulator, but a conductor, and as 
such had the property of “‘ bending ’”’ the waves 
from their straight path, and so of sending them 
back to earth at a far-distant point, thus enabling 
them to travel round the spherically | shaped 
earth. The Kennelly-Heaviside layer of the 
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atmosphere was soon accepted by the world of 
science because of its Imown effects upon radio 
waves, though it was not until 1925 that its 
actual position in the atmosphere was first 
located by direct measurement, by the British 
scientist Sir Edward Appleton. 

Meanwhile, since 1901 the art of radio com- 
munication had advanced by leaps and bounds. 
Many scientists and inventors had contributed 
to rapid advance, both in this country and 
abroad, but perhaps the most far-reaching 
invention of all was that of the radio valve, made 
by Sir Ambrose Fleming in 1904. This—one of 
the most remarkable of all of man’s inventions— 
was destined not only to revolutionise radio 
telegraphy, but also to overcome the problems 
which had so far prevented the successful develop- 
ment of radio-telephony, and eventually to make 
possible the transmission of high-quality speech 
and music and thus lead to broad A 

Always finding one of its most useful applica- 
tions as a means of communicating with ships at 
sea, radio soon spread to other flelds, so that 
to-day the whole world is closely linked by a vast 
and comp! communications network. 
The broadcasting of news and entertainment— 
which began in this country in 1920—is now an 
almost essential part of ordinary civilised life, 
the transmission of pictures and of living scenes 
is an everyday occurrence, whilst radar has 
revolutionised the art of marine and aerial 
navigation. So, within the space of little more 
than half a lifetime, an experimental toy in the 
hands of a young inventor has developed into a 
practically indispensable amenity of everyday life, 

A complete understanding of radio can be 
acquired only by long study of the electrical and 
scientific facts and principles involved, but in 
the notes which follow we shall endeavour to 
give an insight into some aspects of radio com- 
munication and into the general working of some 
of the apparatus in as simple and non-technical 
& way as is possible, 

Radio Waves and How They Travel.—A radio 
transmitting aerial] along which an_ electric 
charge is oscillating produces an electric strain 
in the space surrounding it. It also produces a 
magnetic strain, the two forces acting in direc- 
tions at right angles to each other. These forces 
do not require any material medium to support 
them—they can exist equally well in space which 
contains no material medium at all. Thus the 
old conception of an “‘ aether” for radio waves 
to travel in is no longer necessary, and may be 
discarded. As the electric charge continues to 
oscillate the two strains are centinually being 

broken off” and losing their contact with the 
aerial wire, and the resultant disturbance in 
space constitutes an electromagnetic wave, 
Such waves travel through space at a velocity of 
186,000 miles or 300,000,000 metres per second, 
and they travel through ordinary air at the same 
Tate as through space which is devoid of it. 
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—for example—distant medium-wave broad: . 
casting stations may be heard at night and not 
during daylizht. It is their “ sky ” and not their 
ground ”’ that reach to the longer dis- 


waves 
manner varying with its state 
ane mame “sky” waves are returned to earth 


all times, and consequently reach to great 


TABLE I 


purposes. Table I below roughty classifies them 
according to their wavelength and the purposes | 
for which they are used. 

Wavelength 
i Metres. 
Long Waves. . Above 3,000. 

/ 

Medium Waves. 3,000 to 100. 
Short Waves. 100 to 10. 


Ultra Short Waves. | Below 10. 


Travel just above and over | Short distance communi- 
earth’s ape vaics only, and for cation, tele , 
relatively short distances. systems, 


The reasons for the different. distance ranges 
achieved by waves of different wavelength are, 
briefly, as follows. It should be assumed that the 


Principal Uses. 


Medium and long dperiuns 
pve * sa pone tg 
cation. 


marine and aircraft com- 
munication, direction 
finding f 


Long distance “ interna- 
tional ” 


casting, 
pteroan 9 2 “point commumi- 


These waves are, therefore, most 


distances, 
suitable for really long distance communication — 


of all kinds. Below a certain wavelength, how- 


will radiate waves, not only | ever, the jonosphere no longer has any effect 


in all horizontal directions, but also in all upward 
directions. Let us consider first thet lekiocatadi 
raciatea energy which, because it travels | 


the wave is weakeued, and soon 
amount of energy i lost increases 
£3 the wavelength is decreased. On the long waves 
the amount lost. is relatively Rect and so the 
distance range. Decreasing 


ground losses so that the wave dies away more 
rapi and only has a medium distance range, 
whilst when the short waves are reached the 
range is reduced to practically negligible pro- 


portions. 
porhe upward going waves travel on until they 
the atmospheric region known as_ the 


it by 
the the sun. On ente’ iono- 
sphere, therefore, the ity the wave is 
altered, the net result is that it ceases to 
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upon the waves at all. Consequently, on the 
ultra short, pi er the energy goes right” 
through the region and is lost in outer space. 
The distance range of these waves .. therefore, 
again relatively small, 

Broadcasting.—The technical problems in- 
volved in broadcast transmission and receptiow 
may be summed up as follows: to convert the 
sound waves of the programme into electric 
impulses of a nature such that each is charac- 
teristic ota the sound itself; to transmit these 
impulses without distortion to a radio trans- 
mitting station; to superimpose them on the 
electromagnetic waves being radiated so that 
they are diffused into space; to pick the waves 
up again at a distant _ ‘and to separate the 
electrical impulses em in their original 
form; to them in pene i in order to 
compensate for the losses during transmission, 
and finally to reconvert the impulses into sound- 
waves of the same nature as those originally 
produced. 

Sound-waves are set up in the air in the broad-— 
east studio when any “‘ noise ’—musical or other- 
wise—is made, these air disturbances travelling 
outward from their source at approximately 
1100 feet per second. oe character of a sound- 
Wave varies 


number of air vibrations per ptt is large the 
“pitch ” of the note is high, whilst if it is small 
a low note is produced. The lowest note of a 
piano, for example, has a frequency of 27°5 cycles 
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per'second’and its highest‘note about 5.600 cycles 
per second. The range of ‘sound audibility for 
an average ‘person is from about 20 ‘to 16,000 
eycles persecond. A second feature possessed by 
@ sound is its “loudness”, which depends upon 
the intensity of the sound-waves produced, whilsta 
third and more subtle characteristic is the 
“sound quality”. It is this which enables us to 
distinguish between two sounds of the same 
Pitch and Joudness, and to recognise, from the 


- 


- distinctive quality, to which instrument of the 


‘orchestra each owes its origin. “This quality of a 
sound is due*to the fact that it consists, not of a 
single frequency, but of a mixture of one ““funda- 
mental ” frequency amd jseveral ‘harmonics ’’. 
According to the proportion in which these 
harmonics are present so is the musical quality of 


_ the sound appreciated and its “‘ timbre” decided. 


In broadcasting it is the aim to transmit all 
these features of the sounds without distortion, 
though it is not possible to do this in its entirety, 
‘for the broadcast apparatus cannot handle the 
‘full range of frequency or of loudness, Neverthe- 
less, if a frequency range up to 10,000 cycles 


«per second, together with a loudness range 


sufficient to accommodate all but the weakest and 
‘most intense sounds, is dealt with, good-quality 
transmission will result. if 

-Broadeast-studies-are rooms designed to suit a 
particular type and size of programme, the walls 
—which both refiect and absorb the sound- 
waves—being constructed or treated so as to give 
that quality to the sounds that is most desirable 
and pleasing for the particular type of pro- 
‘gramme. Adjacent to the studio there is usually 
a listening-room, sound insulated from the studio, 
in which the programme can be heard from a 
doudspeaker, so that it may be judged as it will 
sound in a listener’s home, as distinet from what it 
sounds like in the studio. 

Each studio contains one or perhaps several 
microphones, according to the purpose for which 
it is used, these being the apparatus which con- 
vert the sound-waves into electrical impulses. 
‘The type of microphone in most common use 
to-day is' the “ ribbon” type,,in which a strip of 
aluminium foil is suspended within a strong 
magnetic field. Any movement of a conductor 
in a magnetic field causes an electrical voltage to 
be set up in the conductor, and when the alu- 
minium “ribbon” vibrates under the impact of 
the sound-waves, electrical voltages or impulses 
are set up in it which are faithfully representative 
of the sounds which caused them. The outputs 
of severa] microphones may be mixed in .any 
desired proportion by means of a simple electrical 
arrangement in the listening-room, and the 
combined output is then taken to the control- 
room of the broadcasting centre. 

The  control-room is the electrical “ nerve- 
eentre”’ of the whole system, and through it all 
the programmes pass. It contains “‘ ampli- 
fiers ’’ to which the studio outputs are connected, 
“mixers ’’ for combining, when necessary, ‘the 
outputs of several studios, and switching arrange- 
ments and “fade units” ‘for maintaining the 
continuity of the programme. Then come the 
main contro] amplifier and the control potentio- 
meter, by means of which the intensity of the 
electrical impulses is kept within the range that 
can be handled by subsequent apparatus. ‘Fin- 
ally there are the amplifiers which transfer the 
programme to the lines connecting the control- 
room to the radio transmitters, 

No matter where the programme originates, it 
is eventually sent along such connecting limes and 
in this process the impulses soon become weak- 
ened by the losses to which they are subject. At 
intervals of about 40 miles, therefore, a special 
amplifier, known as @ “repeater’’, is inserted 
into the lines in order to restore t..em' to a work- 
able level. Arrived at the transmitter it is found. 
that the high ‘frequencies—corresponding to the 
high notes of the programme—have become’ 
weakened to a greater extent than have the low 
ones, and so the programme is very much dis- 
torted. It is therefore passed through an 
““ equaliser ’’, ‘which weakens all the impulses in 
inyerse proportion to their frequency, and thus’ 
the distortion introduced bythe lines is'removed,' 
it is then only necessary ito pass them through 
an amplifier, which increases all the frequencies’ 
equally, and'so:to bring them back to a volume 
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such that they are ready to be passed : 
transmitter itself. pal —yeligping ok 

Radio ‘Transmitters.—A ‘radio transmitter ‘is @ 
piece of electrical apparatus whose first function — 
is to generate the high-frequency electrical oscil-— 
lations which, when‘fed to an aerial system, will 
set up the electromagnetic waves in space. A 
second funetion is that of “ modulating” these 
oscillations with ‘the intelligence it is desired to 
transmit, so that/it will-be radiated as part of the 
electromagnetic waves produced. ; 

Such a transmitter may operate upon wave- 
Jengths varying from several thousand metres to 
a few centimetres (the frequency of the oscilla- 
tions may vary from a few kilocycles to hundreds 
of megacycles per second), according to the type 
of service for which it is intended, whilst the 
form of intelligence sent out may also vary widely, 
ranging from broadcast speech and music to 
high-speed telegraphy. ‘ 

During the development ef radio many different 
transmitting systems have been evolved, each 
one possessing advantages over its predecessors, 
and all using somewhat different methods of 
generating the high-frequency oscillations. 
Among these may be mentioned the induction coil, 
the spark transmitter, the are system and the 
high-frequency alternating voltage generator. 
All these systems have disadvantages, “however, 
which are not shared by the radio “ valve ”, so 
that this has gradually superseded them, and is 
employed as the means of generating the oacil- 
lations in most modern transmitters : 

The oscillations are actually set up in & ¢ircuit 
which consists fundamentally of an inductance 
(usually a coil of wire) and’a capacity (usually a 
condenser consisting of sheets of metal separated 
by air or other insulating material). “If electrical 
energy is applied to such’a circuit, oscillations at 
high or “‘ radio” frequencies can be set up, and, 
furthermore, by altering the amounts of induc- 
tance or capacity which the circuit contains they 
can be arranged to be of the paiticular frequency 
or wavelength which it is desired to transmit. 
This is, of course,-the-process of “tuning ” the 
circuit. The energy is actually supplied “by ia 
valve, which, functioning as part of the circnit 
and being kept in a state of oscillation, supplies 
bursts of energy at the right moments, so that 
the oscillations are continuously maintained, 
They -are then -taken -through -as many valve 
‘amplifying ” stages as are necessary to raise 
the power to a level suitable for applying to the 
aerial. Such oscillations, when radiated by the 
aerial, do not-by themselves convey~any -intelli- 

ence, and the resultant wave is referred to as 

e “* carrier ” wave. 

Tt is now necessary ‘to “modulate” this wave 
by the intelligence to be transmitted, which, by 
way of example, we will suppose to be the sounds 
of a broadcast programme. ‘These, as has been 
mentioned, ‘are converted by the microphone into 
electrical impulses which vary in accordance 
with the nature of the sounds. “At the trans- 
mitter these impulses'are applied to a modulating 
valve and its circuits in such a way that they 
are impressed upon the oscilations being gener- 
ated by ‘the oscillating valve. The net result is 
that, ‘though ‘the frequency ofthe carrier wave 
remains constant, its amplitude varies in exact 
accordance with‘ the impulses of the’ programme. 
These aretherefore conveyed through space to 
the reeeiver, ‘and here it is only ‘necessary to 
eause the variations in ‘the amplitude of the 
received wave to set up electrical currents, and 
these “will be ‘an exact replica of -the original 
impulses. Fig. 2 will help to make clear the 
process: of modulation. ‘Tt shows (a) the form of 
the unmodulated carrier wave, (b) the pro- 
gramme impulses and (c) the form of the modu- 
lated wave. The above is but one method of 
modulating the carrier wave. It is referred to 


slag 


‘as “amplitude modulation ”, and among other 


‘methods that of “frequency modulation ” seems 
likely to become widely used in the future, ] 
A modern “high-power radio station is, of 
course, an elaborate and complicated plant, 
occupying, with its masts ‘and aerial systems, 
‘many acres of ground, Often there is ‘an engine- 
room and ‘power-house—where the station gener- 
‘ates its own power—as ‘well as a battery-room 
\from which power can be’obtained for a time in 
‘case of breakdown. - ‘ ge 


times a horizontal f roof " fs added to the wertica ’ 
part, and usually a “ loading coil ”” is fitted which 
permits of the aerial being cs tuned ” over a range 
of wavelengths. By the use of more than one 
vertical aerial a certain amount of directivit 
may be given to ieee radiated energy. Sometimes — 
the mast itself is mounted upon insulators and 
used, either wholly or in part, as the radiating 
system, an expedient which is not only economical, 
but possesses certain other advantages, par- 
ticularly in the broadcast service 7 

Short-wave aerials are usually unearthed ; 
horizontal lengths of wire, half a wavelength — 
long, connected to the transmitter by a pair of 

feeder” lines in such a way that these have 
effect on the wavelength. Short radio waves are 
— ad — at was =f =, eee to 

rective transmiss' ion——ani as long- nce 
and ay oles from accident. transmission this is usually desirable, it is achieved 
ront, of the transmitters are control desks, | by increasing the radiated energy in certain direc- 
on oo are mounted the meters and controls | tions and suppressing it in others. The energy is 
necessary for the duty engineer to control the | concentrated not only in azimuthal directions, — 
but, so that it may reach only the desired reflect- _ 
ing point in the ionosphere, in vertical directions _ 
as well. It is generally achieved by means of an 
aerial “array”, consisting of a number of half- 
wave aerials arranged in rows, both in the hori- 
zontal and vertical planes. In general, 
greater the number of aerial elements there are, 
the narrower can the beam be made in both © 
planes, whilst the vertical angle in which it is 
projected is controlled by the height above © 
meer at which the array is suspended. In 
order to suppress the energy in the backward 
direction a reflector curtain is hung a quarter 
wavelength behind the main array, consisting of 
@ similar arrangement of half-wave aerials but 
not fed directly with energy from the transmitter. 
(G) UNMODULATED CARRIER WAVE Several other types of directive short-wave aerials _ 
are also in use. 

For television and other ultra-short-wave. 
transmissions half-wave aerials are also generally 
used, but here the wave dimensions are so small 
that rigid conductors may be used. The most 
important thing here is to have the aerials as high 
as possible above the ground, for such waves 
travel directly through the lower atmosphere, 
and the higher the aerials are the greater will be 
the distance range of the transmissions. 

Radio Receivers.—Though the broadcast re- 
ceiver is only one of the many types of receiver in 
everyday use, the main principles of its function- 
ing apply equally to all radio receivers. 

As was stated earlier on, the main functions of 
such a receiver are to accept the energy picked 
up from the passing radio waves, to separate the 
low-frequency programme impulses from the 
high-frequency carrier wave, to eliminate the a lated 
and increase or “ amplify ” the former to a level 
of power sufficient to operate efficiently the 
subsequent apparatus, and finally to apply them 
to the loudspeaker for reconversion into sound. 

he Receiver.—In order that the re- 
FIG.2. ceiver may respond to waves sent out by the 
station we wish to hear, and not to those of 
long, medium, short and ultra short-wave trans- | stations operating on other wavelengths, it has 
mitters; transmitters used solely for the trans-|to be “tuned”. This is accomplished by 
mission of radio-telegraphy, for long distance| making use of the principle of “resonance ’’, 
radio-telephony, for communicating with ships, | whereby, the electrical characteristics of a cireuft 
for television, etc. being adjusted to a certain value, it will oscillate 
Aerials—The function of the aerial is to place | only at a certain frequency. Just as. the oscil- 
the high-frequency oscillations in contact with a | lating circuits of the transmitter are, by the 
greater volume of space than is possible within | suitable adjustment of their inductance and 
the oscillatory circuits themselves, and so to| capacity, made to generate oscillations of # 
permit of a relatively large radiation of energy | particular frequency or wavelength, so must the: 
into space. Conversely, in a receiving aerial, | receiver circuits be adjusted by similar means so 
because it is in contact with a relatively great | that they respond only to oscillations of one 
volume of space, it is able to absorb a larger | particular frequency. 
amount ES energy from the passing wave than is The theory of tuning may be explained in’ 
possible in the case of receiver circuits them- | simple terms. Consider two electrical circuits, 
selves. All radio receivers—except those fitted | one having in it a coil of 50 turns of wire and the: 
with an interior “frame” aerial—should there- | other one of 100 turns. These coils represent 
fore be operated with an efficient. aerial in order | the “inductance” of the circuits. When set in ~— 
to obtain the best results, oscillation an electric current will flow back and 
Transmitting aerials vary very much, accord- | forth round each circuit, and the bigger the coil 
ing to the purpose for which they are designed— | the longer will it take for the current to rise and 
4.é., according to the wavelengths upon which | fall and change direction. This is because an 
they ‘are required to. operate and. the. degree of | electric force is generated by the current in the 
directivity which it is possible to achieve. coils which opposes uny change of the current, 
 Medium-wave, aerials consist usually of an | and the magnitude of this force depends upon the 
earthed vertical radiator a quarter of a wave-| number of turns. Thus the circuit with the 


egos whilst adjacent to the hall is a control- 
m which receives the programme from the 
Sistant studio by landline and, after amplification 
and equalisation, passes it to “the transmitter. 
Transmitters vary very much in detail, of 
course, from the above description. There are 


(b) MODULATING IMPULSES 


{C) MODULATED WAVE 
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length long, this being the best condition for | 100-turn coil) will oscillate more slowly than that. ; 
efficient: Tadistion with such an, aerial. Some-| with’ the 50-turn coil, and: the greater the number 
‘el WE ‘(61st Ed.) : ; 
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of turns in the coil—the greater the value of the 
inductance—the lower is the frequency at which 
phe bess oscillates and the longer is its wave- 
length, \ 
Furthermore, by altering the value of the 
inductance in, a circuit—i.e., by changing the 
number of t in the coil—it is possible to make 
it oscillate any desired frequency or wave- 
may also be achieved by altering 
the “capacity.” It is, as a matter 
of fact, usually inconvenient to keep on altering 
the number of turns in the coil, so instead the 
circuit tuned by means of a variable con- 
denser Connected across it, the tuning operation 
being performed by varying the capacity of the 
tuning condenser until the required wavelength 
isreached. This is, of course, achieved by turning 
the tuning knob on the front of the receiver, and 
the wavelength reached at any moment is shown 
by a moying indicator geared in some way to the 
spindle of, the variable condenser, In many 
broadcast receivers tuning to certain wave- 
lengths is achieved by pressing a push-button, 
and here the arrangement is to have several 
its already tuned to the wavelengths 
desired, the selected one being switched into 
eva by the pressing of the appropriate push- 
utton. 

Coils and Condensers—A very desirable 
feature in a modern receiver is that its selectivity 
should be high—i.e., it should be able adequately 
to receive the desired station without overlapping 
and interference from others. One important 


factor which contributes to high selectivity is |.thro 


the efficiency of the tuning-coils, and these are 
carefully designed so that all avoidable losses are 
eliminated. Equally important in the securing 
of selectivity is the actual arrangement of the 
circuits themselves. It will be appreciated that 
it is not the aim to make the receiver respond 
only to one precise frequency, but rather to a 
small band of frequencies on either side of the 
carrier frequency. For the modulation of the 
carrier by the low-frequency impulses causes the 
radiated energy to spread over such a limited 
band of frequencies, and it is necessary that the 
receiver should respond to the whole of this if 
the quality of the received programme is not to 
be impaired. So a selective receiver will respond 
to the carrier wave and to the modulations on 
either side of it, but not to frequencies outside 
this band. This is best achieved by the use of 
several tuned circuits coupled together in such a 
way that the desired degree of selectivity is 
secured, 

As has been said, the circuit is usually tuned 
by varying the capacity of a condenser con- 
nected across the coil. Variable condensers are 
made of interleaving meta] plates, the amount 
of capacity in circuit being determined by the 
degree of interleave of the plates, which is con- 


_ trolled by the tuning-knob. When several ci - 


cuits are to be tuned simultaneously their con- 
densers are “ ganged ” together—i.e., fitted in one 
assembly the spindle of which is common to all 
the condensers, Thus one movement of the 
tuning-knob varies ail the condensers and tunes 
all the circuits simultaneously. 
Detectors.—Having made the receiver “ tun- 
able” to the incoming waves, the next step is to 


- incorporate within it some device capable of 


“detecting” the intelligence conveyed. For, 
as they exist at present, the waves, even though 
modulated by the broadcast programme, are 
still of high frequency and, as such, are oscil- 
lating far too fast for the human ear, or indeed 
for the loudspeaker, to appreciate. What is 
now required is to sort out the low-frequency 
impulses from the carrier wave and to eliminate 
the latter entirely from the subsequent circuits, 
and this is the function of the detector. 

The detector is in fact a device which causes a 
low-frequency current to flow in the circuit, a 
current which varies in sympathy with the 
amplitude of the waves being received. ‘This is 
achieved as follows : 

Let us refer back to Fig. 2(c), which shows the 
high-frequency radio waves as modulated by the 
low-frequency impulses of the programme. 
When picked up by the receiver these waves cause 
oscillating currents to appear in the tuned cir- 
cuits which are an exact replica of the waves 
themselves—i.e., the oscillations are at high 


‘wave, and that during 
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frequency but have imposed upon them the low- 
frequency programme impulses. If, therefore, 
we can remove the high-frequency variations 
without interfering with those of low frequency, 
we shall be left with a current similar to that 
first set up by the microphone, and which, when 
applied to the loudspeaker, will reproduce the 
original sounds. 

In essence the detector is simply @ one-way 
device—i.e., it allows a current to flow in one 
direction but not in the other. Any device 
which will do this can be used as a detector, 
and when combined with a pair of headphones 
will permit of the reception of a radio programme. 
One of the best of such one-way devices was the 
old crystal detector, and for the purpose’ of ex- 
planation we will consider such a crystal—joined 
in a coil and condenser circuit. The cur ent 
oscillating back and forth round the circuit is 
prevented by the crystal from flowing in one 
direction, but is unimpeded in the other, and 
the result is that only a half of each wave is 
effective—i.e., the other half is ‘suppressed. 
The result is a series of current impulses all 
flowing in the same direction, but which are still 
varying in accordance with the modulations of 
the programme. This will be clear from Fig. 3, 
in which the one-way bursts of high-frequency 
current are shown by the full line curves. If a 
pair of telephones is connected across the crystal, 
its diaphragms will be incapable of responding 
to the high-frequency bursts of current, since 
they occur much too fast. But the mean current 
ugh the telephones will’ vary in accordance 
with the variation in the amplitudes of the high 
frequency impulses, as is shown by the dashed 
line of Fig. 3. In other words, a low-frequency 
variation in the mean telephone current will 
occur, and to this its diaphragms can respond. 
This low-frequency variation is the modulation 
given to the carrier wave by the original pro- 
gramme sounds (compare Fig. 2(b) with the 


dashed line of Fig. 3), and so, the diaphragms 


FIG.3. 


being caused to vibrate in air at a rate depending . 
on the original impulses, the sounds of the 
programme are reproduced. 

The Diode Valve Detector—tThe original radio 
valve of Fleming's contained but two electrodes, 
and although its scope was much extended by 
the addition of other electrodes by other inven- 
tors, the “diode” valve—as the two-electrode 
version is called—still remains in use to-day, and 
is in fact the most popular of modern detectors. 

The diode is a valve consisting of a rlass bulb 
from which the air has been extracted, and con- 
taining a wire filament and a meal plate called 
the “anode”, When the filament is heated by 
the passage of a current through it, it emits 
electrons. When the anode ig positively charged 
it attracts the negatively charged electrons, and 
these flow through the valve to the anode and 
its external circuit as an electric current. When 
the anode becomes negatively charged the attrac- 
tion of the electrons ceases and no current flows 
through the valve. It will be seen, therefore, 
that if the high-frequency voltages set up in the 
receiver circuits by the incoming waves are 
applied to the anode of a diode, then a current 
will only flow through it at each positive half- 

ing the other half of the 
wave no current will fiow. Thus the valve 
behaves in a manner identical with that of the 
crystal already discussed, Suppressing every 
other half of the .wave and allowing the current 
flow in one direction only, The subsequent 
action is the same as that already explained for 
we woe the ee ae current varying at 
ow frequency and actua the hrag 
ie eae re aid aia 
€ Triode Valve.—The “ sensitivity * of the 
receiving circuits so far described is, of course, 
very low, because the currents flowing in 


“are only those set up directly by the incoming 
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make this action clear. The sloping curve on 
the left is a typical valve curve. showiny how 
the anode current will vary with variations in the 
ly Se ao oe 
¢ pose the grid voltage is in the first nlace 
adjusted to be at a negative value of 1-5 volts, 

the anode current will have the ¥y 


current are greater than the original changes set 
up directly by the waves in the first circuit, the 
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applying — + uaa er, F ‘ 
The triod ve, s arranged in circuii 
may used as a detector. One —_ 


are effective in increasing the anode curren 
whilst the negative swings have no effect. Thus 
alternate half-waves are suppressed, and the 
circuit behaves in much the same manner as 
was described for the diode valve and illustrated 
in Fig. 8. A further method is to insert a fixed 
the grid lead and a resistance 
—lmnown as the grid leak—between grid and 
aeulti Electrode Val 
i- lves.—So far we have dealt 
only with the simpler types of valves—the diode 
and the triode—but nowadays there exist 
several more complicated types. These have 
been evolved by the introduction of additional 
electrodes into the valves, in order to improve — 
their amplifying properties for both high- 
frequency and low-frequency voltages, and for 


other purposes. 

One of the deficiencies of the triode valve is 
that when used as a high-frequency amplifier 
there is a limit to the amount of amplification 
that can be used because of the liability of 


amplification factor, and 
ticularly useful as a final amplifier in a receiver 
in order to deliver large power to the loud- 
speaker. Five electrode valves of a different 
type are also employed for high-frequency 
amplification. In super-heterodyne receivers it 
ig necessary to generate local high-frequency 
oscillations in the receiver and to mix these 
with those due to the incoming waves, and for 
this purpose several different types, having 
yarious arrangements of electrodes, are in use. 

It is also common practice to perform the 
functions of more than one valve within one 
lass bulb—i.e., one valve can be made, for 
example, to amplify high-frequency oscillations, 
generate local oscillations and detect. ‘The 
diode detector is often included within the bulb 
of another valve, or there may be two diodes 
—one for detecting and one for autom+tic 
volume control—as well as a triode assembly, 
all within the one bulb. 

The Super-Heterodyne Receiver.—Most modern 
broadeast receivers are of the “ Super-Hetero- 
dyne” type, in which the “ heterodyne” prin- 
ciple of reception is employed, accofding to 
which local oscillations are generated within the 
receiver of a slightly different frequency from 
those being received. The two sets of oscilla- 
tions are “beat” together, and the result is 
that, after detection, a third set of a still different 
frequency is produced, 

The broad principle of the Super-Heterodyne 
receiver is that the necessity for tuning all the 


circuits of the amplifiers to the wavelength or 


frequency of the incoming wave is avoided, and 
the amplification is mainly performed at one 
fixed high frequency no matter what wavelength 
is being received. This permits of the ampli- 
fication being carried out in a particularly 
efficient way, because the circuits can be designed 
to work at maximum efficiency at a single 
frequency, and furthermore it greatly facilitates 
interference-free reception. 

It is achieved by the use of an oscillator, 
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which is always mis-tuned to the frequency of | 
| Ube ehoomaine oseiliations by a given amount, so 


that “beats” at, for example, 465 kilocycles 
ae second are produced. These are detected 
and passed to the anode of a valve, where oscil- 
Jations at that rate are established. This 
frequency is termed the ‘intermediate fre- 
quency ”’, and the circuits of the next amplifying 
valves remain constantly tuned to this one 
frequency. If broadeasting is being received, 
then the amplitude of the intermediate frequency 
oscillations varies at low frequency and a 


second detector is required to sort out the low. 
frequencies of the programme from the inter- 


mediate pag Sa 80 cc the former may be 
applied to the loudspeaker. 
' Automatic Volume Control—As has been 
‘pointed out, the anode current flowing through a 
valve may be limited by the application of a 
steady negative voltage to its grid. This is 
called grid “‘ bias ”’, and it may be supplied from 
a battery or from the voltage developed across 
a resistance in the cireuit. In modern receivers 
‘this principle is used to counteract “fading ’”’— 
i.e,, the rise and fall in the strength of the in- 
“coming waves due to ‘variations taking place 
‘during their transit from transmitter to receiver. 
After the intermediate frequency amplifier a 
diode’ valve is incorporated in the circuits, and 
this is supplied with voltages at the intermediate 
frequency, These are detected and then fed 
back to the grids of the pre-detector amplifiers. 
Thus when the strength of the incoming waves 
rises above normal a negative voltage is applied 
to the amplifying valve grids, and so their 
amplification is reduced. Conversely, when the 
incoming waves drop below normal less negative 
voltage is fed back from the diode to the amplifier 
grids, their amplification is increased and more 
voltage arrives at the second detector. In this 
way most types of fading can be overcome, or at 
least considerably reduced, and the output to 
the low-frequency end of the receiver caused to 
remain af an approximately constant level. 
Power Supplies.—In A.C. Mains Receivers the 
alternating voltage obtained from the mains 
is first passed through a transformer which, in 
the case of the “‘high-tension” supply, con- 
siderably increases its voltage. It then has to 
be converted into a “ direct” voltage (D.C.) and 
“smoothed ’’, The first of these operations is 
carried out by applying it to a double-diode 
valve, and the second by means of condensers 
and a choke coil, the final smoothed D.C. supply 
being at a voltage such as is necessary for apply- 
ing to the anodes of the valves. Receivers 
which work from D.C. Mains have resistances to 
adjust the voltage to the appropriate value, 
and smoothing devices to eliminate the “ ripple”. 
The filaments may be heated directly or indi- 
rectly, and the filaments in the directly heated 
types and the heaters in the indireetly heated 
types are supplied with voltage from low-voltage 
transformers energised from the mains, these 
“stepping-down”’ the mains voltage to an 
appropriate value. i 
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Historical—So important is the sense of 
sight, that men have, from very early times, 
been ow trying to increase its range and 
to enlarge its power. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that many of the scientific discoveries that 
have gone to make television possible took place 
before radio itself had become a practical 
proposition. One of the most significant of these 
was the result of a pure accident, which led to 
the discovery by Willoughby Smith in 1873 that 
the electrical properties of selenium vary accord- 
ing to the amount of light to which it is exposed, 
and so opened up the possibility of converting 
light waves into electrical impulses, 

. , Here certainly was the first requirement for the 
transmission of sight by radio or by wire, but it 
was evidently by no means enough, for it did not 
show how all the infinite variations of light and 
shade in a scene were to be transmitted to a 
distance and yet presented to the viewer's eye 
simultaneously. It was evident that the scene 
would have to be broken down into a number 
of smajl elements, each of which could be trans- 
mitted separately and then reassembled: at the 
receiving point: The thing must be done so 
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rapidly as to deceive the eye into thinking that . 
it sees all the elements at once, and furthermore, 
consecutive pictures must be built up so rapidly 
as to further deceive the eye into thinking that 
t sees a continuous scene. lies " : 

A means of doing this was provided by Nip- 
kow in 1884, when he invented his famous 
scanning disc, and later Weiller invented the 
mirror drum for the same purpose. Such 
mechanical devices as these held the field for 
many years, and in 1923 Baird in this country 
and Jenkins in America were both using them 
for the experiments which, in 1925, led to the 
successful transmission of shadows and simple 
outlines. But the first practical demonstration 
of actual television took place in London on 
27th January, 1926, when Baird transmitted by 
radio moving pictures of living human faces over 
a short distance. In 1927 transmission of a 
Picture by wire over a distance of 250 miles 
took place in Ameriea, and the demonstration 
was repeated by radio shortly afterwards. ‘ 

In 1929 the B.B.C. gave facilities to Baird 
Television Limited for experimental trans- 
missions from the London broadcasting station 
in Oxford Street. In 1930 these “ low-defini- 
tion” transmissions were transferred to the new 
London Regional Station, and sound, as well as 
vision, were sent out, while in 1932 the B.B.C. 
equipped _a studio at Broadcasting House with 
the Baird apparatus. 

But complete suecess could never have been 
achieved by the use of mechanical “ scanning ” 
devices, and attention was returned to an idea 
which had been put forward as long ago as 1908, 
when A. A. Campbell Swinton proposed the use 
for television of a cathode-ray tube. The great 
advantage of this idea was that, by discarding 
mechanical devices altogether, it overcame the 
difficulty of securing the extremely accurate yet 
rapid motion of the parts which was necessary. 
By the use of an imponderabie, immaterial agent 
like the cathode-ray, possessing practically no 
weight or inertia, and so capable of being swung 
about with tremendous speed and accuracy, 
most of the difficulties encountered with me- 
chanical devices would disappear. Amplifying 
his idea in 1911, Campbell Swinton envisaged a 
television system with cathode-ray tubes at 
transmitter and receiver; and described in. 
detail the arrangements for moving the beams 
at the two points in exact synchronism. 

So in 1934, television “ cameras” on these 
principles haying been successfully developed br 
Zworykin in America and by the Marconi-MI 
Company in this country, it was thought that a 
regular “‘ high-definition” television service 
might be started. Work upon the television 
station at Alexandra Palace, London, was 
begun, and on 2nd November, 1936, the world’s 
first publie television service was opened there by 
the Postmaster-General, and regular programmes 
were sent out for two hours daily, After over 
two years’ successful operation the station had 
to close down owing to the outbreak of war. 
But in June, 1946, the: service from Alexandra 
Palace was re-started, and plans are already 
being put into effect for the establishment of 
further stations, so that television service will 
eventually be available to the greater proportion 
of the inhabitants of these islands, 

Without further discussing the apparatus made 
use of during the. development of television we 


‘will consider now the fundamental points of the 


system at present in use in this country. In 
television the place of the microphone is taken 
by an “electron camera ”, and that of the 
loudspeaker by the screen of a cathode-ray tube. 
As has been said, the camera and its associated 
apparatus must dissect the picture and transmit 
it piece by piece. At the receiver the electrical 
impulses corresponding to each small element of 
the picture are received in quick succession and 
are caused Teproduce “spots” 6f lizht. 
These are reassembled in the same sequence as _ 
that in which they were transmitted, so that 
the complete picture is restored. i 

e Emitron Camera.—The system used at 
the London television station is that of the — 
Marconi-Emi Company, a’ fundamental part of 
which is the Emitron Camera, Reference to 


Fig. 5 will facilitate an understanding of the 


simplified description of its. working, 
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) contact with each other. The light and shade 


hi 
1 become electrified, the degree of electrification 
) being proportional to the intensity of the light 
«falling upon individual nodules, and thus the 
i mosaic screen acquires a true electrical picture 
of the scene. In the neck of the tube is an 
* electron gun” (c) which fires a sharp beam of 
i electrons at the screen. By means of deflector 
coils (d) the beam of electrons is moved across 


over again. 
‘The effect of the beam is to cause the nodules 


4along the wire passing out of the tube. The 
» character of the impulses at any instant will, of 
seourse, depend upon the light falling upon the 
;modules under the beam, and thus the scene is 
itaken out of the camera line by line in the form 
1 of electrical impulses. These are passed through 
amplifiers and subjected to various adjustments, 
after which they are used to modulate the carrier 
wave of a radio transmitter, which carries them 
i through space to the receiver. 
The Television Transmitter.—This is similar in 
| principle to a transmitter used for sound broad- 
ieasting, except for certain special features and 
\for the wavelength upon which it operates. 
| Because of the overwhelming number and ex- 
,ceedingly varied nature of the impulses resulting 
}from the scannifg process, the frequency band 
,occupied by the radiated energy is very much 
+wider than in the case of sound broadcasting, 
ithe total band width required being about 
{5 Me/s. It is only upon the ultra-short wave- 
llengths that channels so wide in frequency as 
jthis can be accommodated, and for this reason 
* “ high-definition ” television stations are forced 
ito operate upon these wavelengths, despite the 
ifact that by doing so their distance range is 
| limited. The vision transmitter of the B.B.C. 
soperates on a wavelength of about 6-7 metres 
1(45 Mc/s frequency), while the accompanying 
:sound channel is on 7°23 metres (41:5 Mc/s), and 
¢on these wavelengths satisfactory reception is 
1 often obtained up to about 60 miles, though this 
iis considerably beyond the true range of the 
station. : 

The Vision Receiver.—At the receiving point 
l both sound and vision programmes are received 
1upon the same aerial, the former being taken 
{to the sound portion of the receiver, which 
tfollows normal broadcast practice. The vision 
} programme is taken to the vision receiver, where 
iit is subjected to several stages of amplification, 
tand is finally applied toa cathode-ray tube, the 
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screen. The inside of this is coated with a sul 
stance which, when bombarded 

produces light—the intensity of which is pro- 


portional to the number of electrons impinging __ 


upon the substance and the force with which 
they hit it. From an electron gun in the neck 
of the tube a beam of electrons is directed 
upon this fluorescent screen, and the output 
of the vision receiver is caused to modulate the 
beam so that its strength varies according to 
that of the electrical impulses being picked up 
from the transmitter, In effect, therefore, the 
beam strength varies in accordance with the 
light and shade cast upon the mosaic screen of 
the Emitron Camera at the transmitting end. 
By the use of deflector coils the beam’ is made 
to across the screen in a series of parallel 
lines, so that the entire screen is covered. In 


this way light and shade patterms are produced — 


upon the viewing screen which, when all the 
lines of the picture have been described, give an 
effective reproduction of the original scene, and, 
since twenty-five such pictures are built up in 
every second of time, animation of the scene is 
faithfu'ly presented. ; 
It will readily be seen that the success of such 
&@ system depends in large measure upon the 
means for synchronising the electron beam at 
the receiver with that at the transmitter. This 
is the function of the “time base” in the 
receiver, which, actuated by special synchron- 


ising pulses sent out from the transmitter at 


the end of each line, so regulates the sweep of 


the beam that it follows at every instant that of | 


the Emitron Camera. 

end of each picture cause 

to the starting point again. o<m 
It should be emphasised that the above de- 

scription is but a simplified version of the 


her pulses at the 
beam to fly back 


operation of a complete television system, and © 


that the actual apparatus is in the highest degree 
complex. In fact it represents one of the 
highest achievements of the radio engineer’s art. 
Latest progress lies in the direction of bigger 


viewing screens at the receiver and in colour 


and stereoscopic effects, in all of which some 
measure of success has been achieved. 


RADAR. 


Historical.—In September, 1939, Britain’s 


fighting Services already had in regular operation 
a new radio technique, by means of which it was 
possible to detect the approach of hostile air- 
craft, to plot their positions and to follow their 
movements, and by the aid of which the defending 
forces could be rapidly brought into contact with 
them, Though the principles of this device 
were well known abroad, Britain was the first 
country in the world to evolve a practical system 
of radar and to put it into regular operation. 

Like so many of the inventions primarily 
developed for the purpose of waging war, radar 
has become an instrument having many useful 
applications in times of peace, being a great 
contribution, in particular, to the efficiency 
and safety of aerial and marine transport. 

The original English name for the technique 
was ‘“ Radiolocation”’, a term which well 
describes the process, but during the war the 
“synthetic ” word “ Radar” was adopted from 
America, a name which we may fairly interpret 
as standing for the phrase “ Hadio Angle, 
Direction And Range ’’. 


The basic principle of radar is very similar to ‘ 


that of sight. We switch on a light in the dark 


and we see an object because the light-waves — 


are reflected from it and return to our eye, which 
ig able to detect them. Similarly, the radar 
station sees an object because the invisible 
radio wayes sent out from the transmitter are 
reflected from it and return to the receiver, 
which is able to detect them. A 
The utilisation of radio waves for the detection 
of reflecting surfaces began with the classical 


experiment of Sir Edward Appleton in 1925, — 


which he conducted in order to demonstrate the 
existence of the Heaviside layer in the upper 
atmosphere. Then two American 


same thing—they sent short, sharp ‘‘ pulses ’”” 
of radio energy upwards and caught them return- 
ing as echoes from the sky. 


dof which constitutes P viewing | The development of these methods of 


by electrons, — 


scientists — 
found a somewhat different way of doing the — 
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is connected to a 
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‘appear, as in Fig. 7. 
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for the detection of smaller objects was only a 
matter of time, and in this country was p 

in the hands of a team of scientists headed by 
Sir Robert Watson-Watt. An experimental 


‘station was set up on the east coast, and soon 


it became possible to see, on the cathode-ray 
tube, a clear image of an aircraft flying many 
miles beyond the range of ordinary vision, and 
to determine with good accuracy its position 
in space. Next the process had to be reduced 
from a scientific experiment to a common 
routine measurement, capable of being per- 
formed by relatively unskilled personnel, whilst 
equipment had to be produced capable of 
standing up to the wear and tear of continuous 
operation under Service conditions, As has 
been said, all these were accomplished 
before war began, whilst during its course 
developments took place which tremendously 
improved the methods and instruments used. 
Principles.—The essential difference between 
radar and the older methods of radio position- 
finding is that with radar no active co-operation 
on the part of the located object is required. 
Radio waves are sent out from the radar station 
and, being reflected or scattered by the object 
whose position is desired, some of them are 


returned to the radar station, which is then able 


to tell the direction and distance of the object 
froin which they were reflected, and, in 
of an aircraft, the angle as well. 

All that is necessary for this to happen is 
that the object to be located shall be of a material 
possessing different electrical properties from 
those of the medium surrounding it, in which 
case, when a radio wave 
impinges on it, part of the *~*_ 
energy is reflected at the ~. >... 
surface of the new medium. StS 
What happens is that the 
wave sets up electric cur- 
Tents in the material, and 


the case 


FIG.6. 


these re-radiate energy, so that the new material 
behaves like a small transmitter. Fig. 6 will 
help to make the matter clear. Note that the 
reflected waves go out in all directions, but 
that some part of the energy is returned in the 
direction from which the wave has come, 

A radar station consists of a transmitter and 
receiver working on the ultra-short wave- 
lengths, and employing directional aerials which 
concentrate the radiated energy in the form of a 
beam. The transmitting aerial can be swept 
around so as to cover different azimuthal and 
vertical directions, and the receiver aerial also 
sweeps around so as to receive only from the 
direction in which the transmitted beam is 

ing sent. 

The energy is sent 
in very short bursts 
called “* pulses’, and 
the receiver output 


cathode-ray tube, 
upon whose screen 
the received pulses 


ae SUR 
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It is so arranged that 


as a pulse is sent off 
the cathode ray 
starts its sweep from 
the left of the tube, FIGZ 
at0. A certain time “s 

will elapse before the reflected pulse is received, 


' during which time the fluorescent spot is moving 


_ to the right (towards A) at a certain speed, and a 
line therefore appears on the screen, When the 
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atmospheric layer location into a radar system | reflected pulse is received it causes a deflection 


the spot such as will produce a pattern like P ix 
Fig. 7, and the position at which the pulse 
appears, as measured from the left, dependd 
upon the time taken for the pulse to travel tcq 
the “target” and back, in other words upon# 
its distance away. As we know that the speec@ 
at which the pulse travels is’ substantially 
186,000 miles per second and as the speed ati 
which the spot travels is also known, its sweepl 
across the tube can be calibrated in miles, andg 
the distance of the “‘ target” read off directlys] 

The range thus indicated is the so-called 
“slant range ’’—i.e., the range along the direct 
line between the radar set and the target. 


direction or azimuth, 


transmitting and receiving aerials may be kept 

i most accurately towards the target, 
even when this is moving fairly rapidly in space 
Granted that this can be done and the fact’ 
sharply indicated by the appearance of thed 
pulse pattern on the cathode-ray tube thenp 
the azimuthal direction and angle of sight canu 
both be read off from suitable scales, while thee 


One of these is a special tyne of cathode-ray : 
tube known as the Plan Position Indicator or 


| to 


a long “afterglow” are 
brighter spots indicating the located objects 


persist on the screen until the spot sweeps over ° 
them again. 


totally 
Tiny 


screen of the tube, the centre of which re resents 
the point vertically below the aircraft, Ordinary 
level soil sends back reflections of moderate 
strength, causing the screen of the P.P.I. to glow 
faintly, the buildings of cities, mountains and 
other outstanding features send back strong 
reflections and the tube glows brightly, whilst 
no reflections are returned from water 
the screen appears black, Thus a “map” of 
the ground below, showing all these features, ig . 
etched upon the screen. Used at sea a@ similar 
device permits of the ‘‘ mapping ” of the ocean 
round about a ship, showing up the outlines of 
other ships and the configuration any nearby 
cia oa pens ‘e enabled .to “see” 
‘og or the darkness. ight, 
and so to avold danger. ee er: 
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Photography 


By A. SOUTHGATE QUITTENTON, F.LB.P., F.R.P.S. 


The field of photography has been extended so widely during the last decade that a work of many 
volumes would be required adequately to describe its many applications. The general public is apt 
to think of photography more in respect to its publicised forms, such as portraiture and pictorial 
work, its uses in advertising and illustration, and, to a very much lesser degree, its importance in 
medicine, science, surveying, criminology, and in the engineering and industrial field. It is in these 
‘latter applications that the greatest expansion has taken place, and it can be said that there is hardly 


' a product, a manufacture, a single article in our increasingly complicated life into which photography 


in one of its many forms does not enter at some stage or other. 

In the following article an endeayour has been made, very broadly, to survey the whole field of 
photography, and to combine with this some useful instruction in the elementary principles of photo- 
graphic practice. As far as possible the work has been in its logical sequence, starting with 
a description of the various types of camera and passing on through the various stages which result in a 
finished picture. Some useful tables and data and a selection of formule will be found at the end. 

Nothing indicates the increasing use and popularity of photography more clearly than the enormous 
growth of literature published on the subject. Apart from the standard text-books and manuals 
dealing with general principles there is practically no aspect of its application, amateur or professional, 
simple or complicated, practical or sesthetic, which has not been dealt with exhaustively by specialists 
in that particular line. The wise photographer, whatever his status, will read and browse widely 
among this wealth of instruction. 


rin’ 
one of the “ Royal’s ” coveted qualifications, the Associateship or the Fellowship. 
Professional photographers, although many of them are members of the Royal Photographic 


CAMERAS. carry lenses of varioustypes. (8) ; Interchangeable 
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with a light sensitised emulsion situated at generally camod ie taco pes Sides rand the 
the back. Types of cameras may broadly be | ground-glass focusing screen is frequently spring- 
proesed ene = by pire ie ; ea mounted so that the slide can be inserted between 
. 2 1€Tas, jature | screen and 
Cameras, (4) Cameras designed and developed former. A studio thand me ent eins tis 
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the requirements of commercial, advertising and | weight is the first consideration, a simpler tripod 
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repeating back”, a masking — 


“| 
x 
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% which can be inserted into the camera in day 


‘ automatic exposure counters 


_ many ot 


. ree hand cameras are focused 


lower one, 
the ‘taking “ 


determined by 
a “view-finder” (¢. 
nce of the subject by eye and then 


at 45° within the body reflects a full-size image, 
right way up, on to a ground-glass screen situated 


‘on the top of the camera and surrounded by a 


deep hood to exclude extraneous light. The 
image may be focused and observed up to the 
moment of exposure, when the depression of a 
lever raises the mirror and sets off the shutter. 
The twin lens refiex has, as its name implies, two 
similar lenses, one above the other, of which the 
upper is used only for viewing the subject, and the 

in a separate light-tizht chamber, is 
lens. This type of camera has 
the advantage that the image can be observed 
d as well as up to the time of exposure, and 
with full illumination, as it is necessary only to 


. stop down the taking 


lens. 

The so-called “Press Camera” is used 
generally at eye-level, focused by scale, and the 
subject. positioned in a “ direct vision finder”. 
A range-finder is sometimes mcorporated. 

Miniature Cameras, This term is ee 
applied only to small cameras taking a picture not 
larger than 24 inches square, which can be fairly 
described as instruments of precision. This 


* involves first-class workmanship and. special 


desi tn, as the tiny negatives must be clear enough 
to allow of enlargement up to fifteen diameters or 
more without loss of sharpness. e 

“ miniature ” should not therefore be applied to 
cheap smail cameras which come under the 


of hand cameras. 


The most popular types of Miniature Camera 
are those taking a picture 24 x 36 mm, on film 
of the standard ciné width of 35 mm. This film 
is perforated along both edges, and lengths of 
about 6 feet are loaded into light-tight “ fay nae 
and provide about thirty-six exposures, or more 
if the picture size is less than 24 x 36 mm., at 
one loading. These types of camera have been 
highly developed, and a wide range of accessories 
is made for them. ‘Lenses of many focal lengths 
are available which are interchangeable, and are 
so coupled with built in range- and view-finders 


. that the setting of the former automatically 


Other features are 
and a coupled 
winds on the film and sets the 


focuses the lens critically. 


device which 


. ghutter simultaneously, thereby preyenting two 


exposures being made on one section film. 
Some miniature cameras incorporate integrally, 
or can be fitted with externally, a clockwork 
mechanism which allows twenty or more exposures 
to be made in rapid succession by merely pressing 
the release button, film transport and shutter 
setting being cared for by the motor. Due to the 
small size of picture, wide-aperture lenses of 
comparatively short focus can be used, which are 
so fast as to produce adequate negatives with short 
exposures under such poor lighting conditions as 
would render the use of any other type of camera 
impossible. The versatility of the 35-mm. 
cameras is such that they have virtually super- 
seded the larger “‘ press ”’ cameras for most press 
and sporting work, and are used extensively for 
her types of photography, including 
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studio portraiture.. They are also attached 
many optical instruments, such as microscopes tor 
routine photomicrography. 

Other types of miniature camera, inchiding small 
reflex and twin-lens reflex apparatus, employ 
paper-backed roll film of the normal eight ex- 
posure “ V.P.K.” or “ 2 Brownie ” sizes on which 
eight, twelve, or even sixteen exposures are made. 

Some of the features of the miniature cameras, 
such as the built-in range-finder and electric 
exposure meter, are increasingly being fitted to 
the more expensive types of larger hand-camera, 
which thereby come into the “ precision class ”’. 

Scarcity of materials during the war forced 
many photographers to use smaller cameras than 
would normally be used, and there is now a 
tendency among professional photographers to 
revert to larger apparatus for certain types of work. 

Very many cameras have been specially 
designed for particular types of work; among 
them may be mentioned the following :— ‘ 

The Aerial Camera used for survey and recon- 
naissance work is specially constructed to with- 
stand vibration, and incorporates heating devices 

1 to keep the lens, film and mechanism in workable 
condition in the low temperatures found at high 
altitudes. The whole apparatus is usually elec- 
tricaily controlled. 

; Gun Camera fitted to many fighting aircraft 
consists of a camera built integrally as part of a 
quick-firing gun, and is so adjusted and syn- 
chronised as automatically to record the effect 
of each burst of fire. Other types without the 
gun mechanism are used for training purposes, 

The Fingerprint Camera incorporates a ring of 
tiny electric bulbs around the lens to light the 
subject, and the bulbs are supplied with current 
from dry batteries contained within the camera 
bedy. ‘The front of the camera is placed over the 

| finger-print, and depression of a single lever 

pe on the lights and makes the exposure. 

| A smaller camera has been designed especially for 
photographing finger-prints on the top edges of 
doors and mouldings and in places inaccessible to 
the conventional type of camera. Somewhat 
similar apparatus on a very small seale is used for 
medical purposes, and is capable of taking tiny 
photographs within the human body, 

The Microfilm Camera used for recording docu- 
ments is automatic or semi-automatic in action. 
and the photographs are made on continuous 
strips of film usually 16 mm, or 35 mm. in width, 
and up to 100 feet or more in length. The films, 
when processed, may be projected on to a screen 
for reading purposes, or positive prints made 
through an enlarger as in the case of the Airgraph. 

The photographic copying apparatus known 
under the Registered Trade Mark “ Photostat”’ is 
frequently used for copying plans and large docu- 
ments and makes photographs direct on to a roll 
of sensitised paper of which the exposed portion is 
cut off and processed within the camers itself. 
Lateral inversion is corrected by photographing 
through a right-angle prism attached to the front 
of the lens. 

The Process Camera used in the production of 
half-tone blocks and plates for photo-mechanical 
processes is a large camera travelling on @ hori- 

| zontal stand with the easel carrying the original 
atoneend. Aprism is used as in the“ Photostat 
machine, and the whole apparatus is suspended on 
powerful springs to damp out vibration. 
special type of camera is used at Telephone Ex- 
changes to record the number of calls registered 
on subseribers’ meters. The meters are photo- 
graphed in blocks, and this system speeds up the 
work involved in the computation of accounts. 

The High-speed Camera is really a specially 
designed ciné camera, in which the film is drawn 
continuously through the gate at speeds ranging 
from 500 to 3000 frames per second, being syn- 
chronised with a rotating prism in front of the 


Jens which acts as a shutter and moves the image -~ 


down the film, thus eliminating movement in 
individual frames. With such a camera photo- 
graphs have been made by fast-moving aircraft 
at low altitude of a man riding a bicycle, of which 
the number of spokes’ in the wheels could be 
counted, 80 sharp was each frame. 


LENSES. 


The purpose of a lens is to bring together the 
light rays reflected from any point of the subject 
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on to the lens, at a point some distance away on ordinary large-aperture lens with a negative or 
_ the further side of the lens. The greater the double concave lens. The latter acts as & 
convexity of the lens, the shorter is this latter | magnifier, the degree of enlargement varying with 
distance, i.e., the shorter is the focus, the amount of separation between it and the 
A pinhole can be substituted for a lens, but, | positive lens. To obtain the same sized rendering 
owing to the fact that it passes bundles or pencils | of a distant object with an ordinary lens, a camera 
_ of rays which are not refracted to single points, | of clumsy dimensions and lens of great focal 
F definition cannot be sharp, the amount of diffusion length would be required. 
increasing with the size of the pinhole. The The Apochromatic lens is one in which light of 
pinhole camera, however, has no definitely fixed | three colours is brought very accurately to the 
_ focus, and the image plane may be set at any | sume focus. It has special uses in certain types of 
distance, according to the angle of view to be colour photography and in photo-mechanical 
included. A lens is described as being of so many | processes and works at a small aperture. 
___. inches (or millimetres) focal length, which means The Angle of a lens determines the amount of 
that virtually parallel rays from a distant object | the subject included in a picture, and depends 
are brought to focus on a plane this distance | on the ratio between its covering power and its 
behind the lens. This is the principal focus of | focal length. A normal lens has a focal length 
.the lens. Objects at different distances from the | equal to a little more than the diagonal of the size 
camera cannot be focused simultaneously unless | of Plate or film to be covered, whereas a Wide- 
all are so distant (at “ infinity ’—oo) as to be | angle lens has a considerably shorter focal length, 
focused at the principal focus, or unless special | and a Narrow-angle le: 
provision is made, such as the insertion of It is a growing practice with modern lenses to 
, Stops”. The stop or diaphragm is the mechan- | have the “ glass-to-air” surfaces of the various 
ism which determines the area of the lens which is | components specially treated with a thin film to 
to be used, the various apertures being designated | reduce surface reflection losses and eliminate 
by f numbers, which are obtained by dividing the ghost images and flare. Such treatment is usually 
diameter of the opening into the focal length of | known as artificial bl , 
_ the lens, These numbers have a settled ratio 
one to another, and opening the lens one stop— . 
de, f11 to f8 or f.5.6 to f.4—doubles the The simplest form of shutter is, of course, 8 cap 
amount of light passing through the lens, and | fitted over the lens which can be removed and 
consequently halves the exposure time necessary. | replaced to make the exposure. It can be used 
Closing down the diaphragm has the reverse / only on a stand camera, and the shortest exposure 
effect. Reducing the size of stop increases the} which can be so made is 


about one second. 
depth of focus and, within limits, the resolution | Another simple form consists of a metal dise with 
of the lens, Aberrations are faults in the per- | a hole of appropriate size punched in its perimeter 
formance of lenses which prevent rays of light | and mounted so that the lens is normally covered 
being brought to a perfect point. No lens is| by the blank part of the di 


isc, which, however, 

perfect, but by the use of more than one type of | can be rotated to swing the hole across the lens, 

glass (various glasses Tefract light differently) | thus making an exposure. Most shutters have 

_ and the combining of multiple lenses as a single an adjustable pointer which can be set to either 

_ unit a compromise is effected. The simplest form | of the letters T, B, or I. T (Time) means that 

of lens is the Meniscus, a single concavo-convex | one movement of the release opens the shutter 
‘ unit, which in the cheapest cameras may be | and 


L a second pressure is needed to close it, 
replaced by a piece of moulded, colourless plastic. B (Bulb), the shutter remains open so long as 


The edges of such a lens bring the image forming | pressure on the release is maintained. I (Instan- 
' rays to a shorter focus than the centre (spherical taneous), a single Pressure opens the shutter, 
' aberration), consequently it cannot work atalarge | which cl a pre- 
_ aperture, about f.16 being usual, and cannot be | determined period. The Roller Blind shutter 
visually focused, as the chemical focus differs | sometimes used on Stand cameras either behind or 
from the visual focus. It suffers from chromatic in front of the lens consists, as its name implies, 
aberration (inability to bring licht of different | of an opaque spring blind with a slit in it. This is 
_ colours to the Same point of focus), distortion | set by winding up the spring, and variation in 
_ (eproduction of straight lines in the object as instantaneous exposures is attained by altering the 
_ curved lines in the image), and astigmatism | tension of the spring and, consequently, fhe 
(inability to focus sharply both horizontal and | speed with which the slit in the blind passes 
' vertical lines in the margin ‘of the field). An | across the lens. Control may be by an Antinous 
_ improvement is effected if the lens is made from (flexible wire. cable) release or by a pneumatic 
two components (of crown and flint glass respec- | bulb, A development of this is the Focal Plane 
tively) cemented together to form a single unit. | shutter usually fitted to reflex, press and some 
Two such units or doublets mounted back to back | miniature cameras, This shutter is fitted at the 
about a central stop form the Symmetrical or | back of the camera, and is the full size of the plate” 
Rapid Rectilinear (R.R.) lens of a maximum | operating immediately in front of it, A 
aperture of about f.8. The limit to which this | great range of speeds is achieved by alteration of | 
type of lens can be corrected is very restricted, | both tension and the width of the slit. Equivalent 
and with the meniscus lens it should now be | exposures of as short a duration as 1/1250th of a 
regarded as obsolete for serious work. These | second are attainable with this type of shutter. 
lenses aresometimes described as Aplanats or Achro- | The Louvre shutter, at present in general use only 
Mats. Additional forms of aberration requiring | in aircraft cameras, is another yery- efficient 
correction, pea faults hare “+ aoa Peer nie ini It works on the principle of the venetian 
- goma, causing unsymmetrical flare patches in the nd, all the ning i 
| pace vi me = Set a nes : ee etirseeoon taneous! pt ang. (Boats ee 
' /Beht on the plate or film due to internal reflections The most common tween-Lens 
in the lens. Curvature of Field, the lens projects type, and this, in ite Detter hens poten Lens 
sharp images on a curved instead of a plane sur- one or two seconds to 
face, and the film or plate would have to be bent 1/500.* besides time and bulb. It consists of 
to this curve to secure equal focus over the field, & number of very thin metal blades, which Overlap 
Except for studio portraiture and some other | j ntre of the lens when closed. The 
eg Been pee Sane lenses are rT efficiency 2 
mats, in which a) ie aberrations are partially or amount of image i $ 
entirely corrected and accurate definition secured | f it Bios es sel want tie taster 
all over a flat field. Some of these lenses have | when it ig again fully closed—is dependent on 
been developed on symmetrical lines, and front the proportion of this time during which it is fully 
and back components can be used separately if ; ib should spend as little ti ible 
iyesited, Fae a bpd of Se errs re te on the ac i 
are the Goerz “* agor ”, eiss ““ Double Protar ”, | It is possible, therefore, for a well- i ; 
Cooke if Combinable” and the Ross “ Homo- | working at a particular speed to eee 
centric’. Other types which have not this | more exposure than an inferior shutter set at the 
feature, but which allow of Jarge apertures heing | same speed, A Delayed-Action device is often 
used, are derivatives of the Cooke Triplet”, and incorporated which allows an interval for the 
re ie lag rena ee paeanee ”, the | photographer to leave the camera and include 
3) to! hal e Cooke ‘* Aviar ”’, in “t) r 
The Telephoto lens is a combination of an teleased, See etme wetoen pe Pee 4 


colours. By 


are 'y obtainable to fit almost any lens, 
or nog i readily be improvised. The inside 
should be black and non-reflective, and it should 
extend to a just short of that at which it 


is positioned so that the opening in 


’ the rear mask covers that of the front, the picture 


e two frames is that which will be 
front frame contains a 
all sighting hole behind, 
another tiny lens. This is one 
Optical Finder, of which the simplest form 

refiex camera in which a lens 


Range-Finder is an optical device whereby 
seen through two windows 
some distance = are brought to coincidence 


- The amount of adjustment needed to 
pring the images into coincidence is measured, 
and the distance of the object. Range- 
finders are sometimes coupled to the focusing 
system of cameras (q.¥.). 

Flashlight.—Originally, a system by which a 
magnesium powder was fir 


or wire in oxygen at low pressure. fired 
usually by the current from an electric dry battery. 
chroniser 


F 

the light falling on the sensitised plate. A 
usually 
may be cemented between 
though liquid filters are sometimes 

scientific work. The filter may be placed before 
or behind the lens, directly over the plate or film, 
or, as in photomicrography, over the source of 
light. There is naturally a loss of efficiency, 
which is compensated by an increase of exposure 
indicated by a multiplying factor which varies 
according to the particular filter, the type of 
sensitised material used, and the nature of the 


light-source- al effect of @ filter on the colour 


The general 
i ‘bject may be determined from 
rendering of a subj aa move = 


the above diagram. 
ealled primary colours at the corners of a triangle, 
and in between these the appropriate secondary 
soloul this arrangement complementary 
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colours are diametrically opposed as indicate: Gy 
the dotted lines. The tertiaries are ee ten 
and of these the complementary colours also fall 
opposite to one another. The basic rule to be 


remembered is that a filter of like colour lightens 
the shade to be rendered, reduces contrast, but 
whereas a filter of comple- 


e.9., in a landscape the use of a deep-orange filter, 
with a panchromatic plate would add contrast 
between blue sky and white clouds, darken green 
foliage, lighten and increase detail in a red-tiled 
roof, and necessitate an increase in-exposure of 
from three to eight times normal, according to 
the type of sensitised material used, In landscape _ 
and ciné photography pale yellowish-green filters — 
are frequently used to improve definition of distant 

objects, and in mountaineering work a special 

iter is used to cut out excess of ultra-violet 


In colour photography (¢.v.) the three-colour 
separation negatives are made through tri-colour 
filters (red, green and blue), each of which trans- 
mits one-third of the spectrum. Filters for 
photography by invisible infra-red and ultra-violet 
rays transmit only these rays, visible light being 


absorbed. 

Neutral density filters are designed to cut down 
the total efficiency of light by a specified amount 
without altering contrast or colour rendering. 


THE SUBJECT AND CHOICE OF 
MATERIAL. 


_ The sensitive emulsion which is affected by 
light rays in the camera and which is subsequently 
developed to form a visible image consists of a 
suspension of one or more of the silver halides 
(bromide, chloride, or iodide of silver) in a solution 
of gelatine. ‘This is applied to a suitable base for 
use in the camera. Negative material is normally 
supplied in one of the following forms :— 

(1) Coated-glass plates, which are usually 
packed in dozens and are used in double or single 
dark slides. 

(2) Cut-sheet Film. A fairly stout material 
used in special dark slides or loaded into eut-film 
sheaths so that it may be used in a plate slide. 

(3) Film Packs. Six or one dozen films, each | 
having a long paper tab attached, are packed one 
behind the other in a container which can be 
loaded, in daylight, into a Film Pack Adaptor, 
which replaces the dark slide in a plate camera. 
After the film in front of the pack has been exposed 
it is drawn round to the back by means of the 
paper tab, which is then torn off, and the process 
is repeated until all the films in the pack have 
been exposed, when it can be removed from the 
camera in daylight. : , 

(4) Roll Film. A continuous length of film 

roviding from six to a dozen or more exposures, 

t is wound on to 2 spool and backed with opaque 
paper, which continues beyond the ends of the 
film, making it possible to load it into the camera, 
and after completion of exposures to remove it 
again in daylight. The positioning of the film 
in the camera is usually determined by printed 
numbers on the backing paper which are visible 
through a small window provided for the purpose. 


- 
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(5) Ciné Film (35 mm.). This film, used in 
miniature cameras (9.v.), has no paper backing 
and is bought, or loaded into, special metal 
cassettes.» Positioning is determined by auto- 
matic counters built into the camera and coupled 
with the film winding and shutter mechanism. 

(6) Sensitised card (card negatives) are used for 
certain types of work, and in long, narrow strips 
for recording in such instruments as the cardio- 
graph and oscillograph—a sensitised emulsion 
may, of course, be coated on to almost any surface, 
metallic, fabric, or otherwise for special purposes. 

There are many varieties of sensitised negative 
material on the market, but all fall within the 
following four groups. (1) Blue sensitive (‘* Ordi- 
nary ” or “ Colour-blind”’). (2) Orthochromatic 
(Isochromatic or Iso). (3) Panchromatie. — (4) 
Special categories. Which to use is determined 
by the subject, lighting conditions, and the 
purpose for which the photograph is required. 
White light contains all the colours of the spectrum 
mixed together, and the quality of the light 
depends on the proportions of the various colours, 
which vary considerably. Blue sensitive emul- 
sions are mainly affected by blue and violet light of 
short wavelength, and render yellow, orange, and 
red as black. They are usually slow, of very fine 
grain, and are used extensively in photo-mecha- 
nical and process work and for copying black-and- 
white photographs, engravings, old prints, and 
line drawings; in fact, for any purpose where 
colour has not to be rendered. Orthochromatic 
emulsions are sensitive to blue, green, and yellow, 
‘and sometimes to orange-red, They render red as 
black, but this does not always matter. The 
orthochromatic plate or film is very useful for 
landscape work when yellows and greens pre- 
dominate; it is not so successful with the sky, 
which has a tendency to photograph dead white: 
cloud effects being lost unless very strong. This 
may be improved by using a pale-yellow filter with 
& corresponding ‘Increase in exposure. Popular 
commercial brands of “‘ Ortho " roll film are “ Selo- 
chrome” and“ Verichrome”. Panchromaticemul- 
sions are sensitive to all colours, but the very 
fast variety achieve their great speed by over- 
sensitiveness to the red end of the spectrum, 
and consequently are comparably faster to half- 
watt tungsten light, which contains a preponder- 
ance of red, than to daylight. This makes them 
exceedingly valuable for artificial light photo- 
graphy and for use out-of-doors, especially when, 
as at morning and evening, daylight is much 
redder than usual. The greatest value of the 
Panchromatic emulsion, however, lies in the fact 
that by the use of suitably coloured filters any 
colour in the subject may be accentuated or 
subdued. Because of this versatility many 
photographers use Panchromatics (or “ Pans”) 
for every purpose, adding green or blue filters if 
“ Orthochromatic ”’ or ‘ Ordinary” effects are 
desired. Special Categories embrace emulsions 
which are so treated as to be exceptionally sensi- 
tive to rays of certuin wavelength either in or 
beyond the range of visible light. Apart from 
infra-red (9.v.), the uses of such emulsions are 
practically confined to scientific work. 

Im any of the above four types of sensitised 
material there may be further subdivision as to the 
speed and contrast of the individual emulsion. 
All other things being equal, the slower the plate, 
the greater capacity for contrast, the better the 
resolution, and the jiner the grain. There is no 
point, therefore, in using a faster emulsion than 
is necessary. 


EXPOSURE AND EXPOSURE METERS. 


Exposure is the amount of light passed by the 
camera lens which is allowed to influence the 
sensitive material. It is usually expressed as a 
period of time qualified by reference to known 
factors of type and intensity of light. For any 
particular sensitive material and standard 
development conditions a curve may be plotted 
to show the relative increase of density or blacken- 
ing with increasing exposure. Such a graph is 
known as the “ characteristic curve’? of the 
emulsion in question. Correct exposure fs that 
which confines the range of densities in the subject 
to the straight-line portion of this curve. The 
factors affecting exposure may be divided into 
those values capable of reasonably accurate 
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measurement and those difficult to assess. The 
first class includes (1) The speed of the sensitive 
material in use for a certain type of light, (2) 
aperture of the lens. (8) The effective 

the shutter. (4) Such factors as geographical 
latitude, period of year and time of day. The 
second class includes (1) The actual intensity of 
light falling upon the subject and (2) the light 
reflected. This latter is governed by the type of 
subject. An Exposure Calculator or Meter 
provides a means - oy ohm peeee f eoblmnling 
correct exposure, and may take one of many forms. 
Calculators take into consideration all the factors 
of the first class enumerated above, and any 
modification due to use of filters; but the all- 
important classification of actual brightness of 
light and type of subject is left to individual 
judgement. Actinometers improve on this 
seeking to measure the brightness of the light 
falling upon the subject, In the case of the 
“Bee ”? and “ Wynne *’ meters this is ascertained 
by noting the time required for a piece of specially 
sensitised paper to darken to the same density 
as a permanent tint placed alongside. V: 
Extinction Meters measure the amount of i 
reflected from the subject by inspection a 
series of figures or letters, light on a dark d, 
of decreasing densities, in a darkened chamber 
provided with an eyepiece at one end and directed 
towards the subject. They are commonly of 
eylindrical form, the caleulations being effected 
by rotating cylindrical sleeves on the outside of 
the casing. A readi: 
meters at very low 


physical means, containing a sensitive cell which, 
when light falls 


t Photometers haye 
been devised, with a very narrow acceptance 
a series of readings can be taken 
of selected small portions of the subject; but 
such instruments are complicated, and are not in 


common use. 
DARKROOM. 


Due to the increased use of fast panchromatic 
emulsions and direct colour processes in which 2 
light of any colour, sufficiently strong to be useful, 
would fog the material, it is now common ractice 
to handle all negatiye material in complete dark- 
ness, making extensive use of light-tight pro- 
cessing tanks so that full light can be turned on 
except during the brief periods when the sensitive 
material is actually uncovered, Photographie 
printing and enlarging on bromide and . similar 
papers and the making of lantern slides are 
carried out in a fairly bright yellowish-green or 
orange light of an intensity to accord with the 
instructions of the makers of the material in 
question. Running water, large deep sinks, and 
ample dry bench-space are necessary where any 
considerable quantity of work is to be carried out : 
but where only small numbers or an occasion: 
print is required a dry bench can be used, a 
bucket. being employed for waste, and washing 
operations carried on elsewhere in any convenient 
sink or bath, In all circumstances scrupulous 
cleanliness to laboratory standards is the ideal to 
be aimed = if pana at Mig is desired. 
ere regular and large output is required the 
darkroom should be efficiently Planned so that 
the various operations follow in natural sequence 
and entail the minimum of walking to and fro. 
Negative processing is best, confined to a small 
room of its own, so that continuity of printing is 


a 


- switching out all lights. 
spent in the d 


| extractor fans is. vitally 
Tt is inadvisable that chemicals shoul 
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uninterrupted by the necessity for constantly 
If many hours are to be 
arkroom, efficient ventilation by 

means of light-trapped windows and doors or 
important to health. 
id be stored or 
toe in a room in which sensitised materials are 


NEGATIVE PROCESSING. 


© Desensitising. Those who wish to develop by 
inspection, or who prefer a light in the darkroom, 
may use a desensitiser. This is the name given 


_ to certain chemicals which reduce the sensitive- 


ness of an emulsion. Two well-known desensi- 
tisers are saffranine and pinacryptol green. The 
plates or films are bathed in a dilute solution for 
‘one or two minutes in total darkness, after which 


ese! 
developer and the lizht switched on after a pre- 


_ liminary period of darkness. 


The function of a developer is 
to render visible the latent and invisible image 
formed in the emulsion when it is exposed to the 
action of light. This is brought about by the 
decomposition of light-strack grains of silver 
halide to metallie silver. Most developing 
compounds are reducing agents derived from coal 
tar. A developing solution normally contains 
four constituents: the reagent itself, an alkali 
or accelerator (such as sodium carbonate), 4 
preservative to prevent premature oxidation, 
and a restrainer which acts as a brake and affects 
the contrast. 

Various developing agents have differing 
characteristics, ahd are frequently combined— 
e0.. Metol gives great detail and fine grain. 

one gives contrast, and combined with 
metol makes well-balanced developers which are 
very widely used. Amidol keeps badly and stains 
the hands, but is popular for developing bromide 
prints, owing to the richness of the tone. Giycin 
keeps well and gives fine grain, but is very slow. 
and is used chiefly for tank developers. Par- 
amidophenol is the basis of concentrated, single 
solution, all-purpose developers such as Azol, 
Certinal and Rodinal. Pyro (Pyrogallic Acid) is 
an exceedingly active agent but with bad keeping 
qualities: Owing to its tendency to produce a 
brown stain in the gelatine, it is useful where 
under-exposure is sus’ , as the stain gives 
added printing ‘resistance ” to a thin negative. 
‘Paraphenylene-Diamine is a common constituent 
of “ fine-grain” developers. It is highly toxic, 
and must be handled with care. 

There is only one really satisfactory method of 
development, and that is known as Time and 
Temperature. Mostreputable developers, whether 
sold in the form of liquids or packets for making 
up, give’a table of correct times of development 
at given temperatures. Different types of plates 
and films require longer or shorter times than 
normal, and the various brands are usually listed 
in groups for this purpose. In general, the faster 
emulsions require longer development. The 
golden rule is to remember that exposure governs 
density and development governs contrast. It is 
useless to over-develop an under-exposure, as 
this only builds up the highlights without adding 
to shadow ty, and results in an unprintable 
negative. All negatives should be aeveloped for 
the correct time, and any required correction be 
dealt with by subsequent intensification or 
reduction. ; 

The developing solution should be made up 
with water which has either been boiled or allowed 
to stand for twenty-four hours or so. Water 
direct from the tap contains air bubbles which 
may get attached to the surface of the emulsion 
and prevent development at that point. Roll- 
films may be developed by see-sawing them in an 
open dish, but this is a tiring procedure, and 
it is well worth while to purchase one of the 
circular bakelite tanks now sold for this purpose, 
some of which may be adjusted to take several 
widths of film. The film is loaded dry into the 
tank. in total darkness, and after the lid is put on, 
the rest. of the proceedings may be conducted 
im daylight, the various solutions being poured in 
and out of the tank through light-trapped holes 
provided for this purpose. The film should be 
revolved in the tank or the tank agitated through- 
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out the period of development to ensure equal 
distribution of the solution and avoid streaks, 
etc. Small tanks may also be purchased for the 
development of plates, cut film, and film-packs. 
Th in which the film is held vertically are 
OMe odd ‘lin or pl be 

e or plate may be developed singly 
in a dish, in which case care should be teas tint 
the whole area of the sensitive material is flooded 
immediately the developer is poured on, and ample 
solution should be prepared to achieve this, The 
dish should be rocked continually, and the emulsion 
side of a negative should not be touched during 
development. 

Fine Grain Development. When enlargements 
of from ten to thirty diameters are required from 
negatives, as often happens in miniature camera 
work, the size of the silver grains which form 
the image becomes important. Many special 
formule are suggested which claim to give finer 
grain than normal developers. The most success- 
ful types, however, have the effect of reducing the 
speed of the emulsion, and increased exposure 
must be given to allow for this. However, it is 
not always realised that factors other than the 
mere composition of the developer help to deter- 
mine the fineness of the grain—.e., exposure 
time should be correct, development should not. be 
prolonged beyond the period given in the time 
and temperature tables, all solutions should be 
kept as nearly as possible at the same tempera- 
ture and, finally, drying should not be forced. 

. After development the negative 
should be rinsed and transferred to a fixing bath, 
which usually consists of Hypo. (Sodium Thio- 
sulphate) with an acid such as Potassium Meta- 
bisulphite added to neutralise any alkali carried 
over from the developer and prevent staining. 
If desired, an acid-hardening-fixing bath may be 
used, and such is essentia) when processing 
has to be carried out at high temperatures (¢.9., 
in the tropics), to prevent softening and damage 
to the gelatine. The fixing bath removes all the 
undeveloped silver left in the emulsion, and the 
negative should remain in the bath for at least 
twice as Jong as the time taken for the disappear- 
ance of the creaminess in the film when viewed 
through the back. 

Washing removes all the soluble salts left in the 
emulsion after fixation and renders the image 
permanent. No amount of washing will atone for 
incomplete fixation or the use of a stale fixing 
bath. Twenty minutes to half an hour of washing 
is ample if there is a constant flow of water over 
the emulsion. Failing this, ten complete changes 
of fresh water with two minutes in each, draining 
between changes and continuous agitation, should 
prove satisfactory. 

Drying. Glass plates should be cleaned and 
dried on the glass side with a cloth, and surplus 
water carefully wiped from the film side with a 
soft chamois leather or a pledget of cotton wool. 
They should then be set on edge in a current of 
air in a place free from dust. Roll and cut films 
should be wiped with chamois or viscous sponge 
on both sides to avoid tear-marks. Special 
care must be taken to avoid damaging the image, 
which is very tender at this stage, and it is 
essential that there should be no grit on the 
material used for wiping down, Drying may be 
expedited by soaking in a dilute solution of a 
wetting agent for five minutes before wiping down. 
In an emergency a negative may be dried off in 
ten minutes or'so by final bathing for five minutes 
in a mixture of fresh methylated spirit and water 
(about two parts of spirit to one part of water), 
wiping, and then drying in a brisk current of warm 
air, Should the image milk over during this 
treatment, as sometimes happens, if must be 
re-washed and dried slowly in the normal manner. 


AFTER TREATMENT OF THE NEGATIVE. 


Intensification. If a negative is ror thin but 
full of detail, it may be improved by intensifica- 
tion. If the shadow detail is missing—e.g., by 
reason of wunder-exposure—intensification will 
only make matters worse, A simple method of 
increasing the printing resistance of a negative is 
to sepia-tone it. This, is carried out in exactly 


‘the same way as the toning of a print or lantern 


slide, It is important that the negative should 
have been thoroughly washed beforehand and 
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that no trace of hypo should be present. One. 
of the best intensifiers is chromium: the negative 


is bleached in a 1 per cent. solution of potassium 
pichromate, slightly acidified with a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid, washed to remove the stain, 
and then blackened in a strong solution of 
developer made up without bromide restrainer. 
This process may be repeated several times if 
added density is required. An efficient but 
poisonous intensifier is mercury. In this case the 
negative is bleached in perchbloride of mercury 
(mercury perchloride ¢ oz., water 10 ozs.) until it is 
white right through. IJtis then washed thoroughly 
and blackened in (a) 15 per cent. solution of 
sodium sulphite, (b) strong hydrokinone developer, 
or (c) 10 per cent. solution of ammonia. The 
last-named gives greatest increase in density, 
but is not reliably permanent. If the image on 
the negative is just a “‘ ghost ” the best method of 
dealing with it is to bleach it in mercury per- 
chloride and back it with black paper in a printing- 
frame, when it will appear as a positive. Make a 
new copy negative from this using a slow plate of 
the “Ordinary” or “Process” type. This 
negative in turn may be bleached and copied if 
necessary, and so on, building up the density at 
each step. 

- Reduction. If a negative is over-exposed, 
dense, and flat it may be improved by reducing 
in a solution of potassium ferricyanide and hypo 
(Farmer’s Reducer) prepared by adding a small 
quantity of 10 per cent. potassium ferricyanide 
to a 10 per cent. solution of hypo. The working 
solution should be pale lemon in colour and should 
be discarded and replaced when it changes colour. 
Gentle agitation throughout the operation pre- 
vents uneven reduction. This method attacks 
the shadows first and increases contrast. A 
reducer which attacks the highlights first, de- 
creasing contrast, is persulphate of ammonia in 


_ a5 per cent, solution. When the action has gone 


far enough it is stopped by immersion in a 5 per 
cent, solution of sodium sulphite. A final 
thorough washing is necessary before drying. A 
proportionate reducer, attacking all densities 
evenly, is made by adding 10 ozs. water to 1 
drachm of potassium permanganate (5 per cent.) 
solution and finally adding 5 drachms of dilute 
sulphuric acid (10 per cent.).. Any resulting 
stuin may be cleared by immersing the negative 
in a weak bath of potassium meta-bisulphite. 


FAULTS IN NEGATIVES, 


Too Thin. If no detail in shadows, this is due 
to under-exposure—there is no remedy, If 
there is shadow detail present but highlights are 
thin, the negative has been under-developed, and 
should be intensified. 

Too Dense. Great density with extreme con- 
trast spells over-development—reduce with per- 
sulphate or permanganate. If there is abundant 
Shadow detail but the negative is flat, this points 
to over-exposure, and reduction with Farmer’s 
reducer will effect an improvement. Gross over- 
exposure sometimes leads to partial reversal— 
i.e,, the negative looks like a positive, especially 
on the back—but this effect is more often due to 
use of an unsafe darkroom light. 

Out of Focus. An unsharp image all over with 
a fixed focus camera is probably due to the 
camera being less than 10 feet from the subject; 
remedy—use a portrait attachment. In roll-film 
cameras with self-erecting fronts, unless opened 
slowly there is a tendency for a partial vacuum 
to be formed. This may draw the film forward, 
causing an area of unsharpness in the centre, or 
the bellows may partially ‘‘ cave in”’, cutting off 
part of the picture. 

Cut Off may be caused by part of the camera 
case or the hand being in front of the lens during 
exposure. It may also be present at the corners 
only if an excess amount of rising front is used. 

Movement. If the subject only has moved, 
this may be because the exposure was too long to 
arrest movement. If the whole negative shows 
movement it is due to unsteadiness in holding the 
camera during exposure, or to “shutter jar”. 
In general, it is not advisable to attempt exposures 
of longer duration than 1/25th of a second unless 
the camera is on a tripod or clamped to a rigid 
Support. Movement at slower speeds may pass 
unnoticed in a small print, but will show up if 
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any considerable degree of enlargement ia = 


attempted. ; 3 
Fog may take many forms. An all-over fog 
may be caused chemically if development. is un- 


< 
¥ 


duly prolonged, or may be due to an unsafe — 


darkroom light. The latter should be tested by 
leaving a film with a few coins laid on it 

to the light for several minutes. If lighter 
patches appear on development corresponding 


with the position of the coins, the light is unsafe. 


Partial fog may make its appearance when 
photographs are taken against the light without 
a lens-hood. Round the edges of a negative 
it points to stale plates or damp storage. If it 
strikes in at the corners or at one end, suspect 
the darkslides or fitting of the back of the camera. 
If a focal-plane shutter does not close properly. 
fog will make its appearance at one end or side 
of the negative. Fog down the edges of a roll 
film is usually an indication that it has not been 
rolled sufficiently tightly on to the spool, or 
that the paper backing is creased or 


damaged, | 
Halation, or spreading of the light, occurs when | 


bright objects, such as windows or lights, are 
included in interior photographs. In landscapes 
fine detail, such as branches and leaves of trees 


against a bright sky, are sometimes blotted out. 


by spread of light from the sky. Halation is 
caused by light striking through to the back of the 
film and being reflected back to the surface at an 
oblique angle. Most films have an “ anti-halo” 
non-reflective backing to prevent this, and 
“backed” plates, which cost only a few pence 
more per dozen, should always be used. Normally, 
backing dissolves during development, but any 
traces remaining may be gently swabbed off 
before washing. Correct exposure and careful 
development with a fine grain formula will help 
to minimise halation when, from the nature of the 
subject, there is likelihood of its occurring. 

Pinholes are usually caused by ordinary or 
chemical dust settling on the film in the camera or 
darkroom. Scrupulous cleanliness is the best 
preventive. Larger spots may be caused by tiny 
air bubbles in the solution settling on the emulsion 
and preventing development, 

Light and Dark Patches on the negative may be 
ca by uneven flooding of the developing 
solution at the commencement, by the negative 
being splashed or contaminated with hypo, or by 
two negatives sticking together during develop- 
ment or fixation, preventing proper circulation 
of the solution. In the form of streaks they 
are due to lack of agitation of the solution during 
development. 

Finger-marks are generally due to the dry 
emulsion being touched by a moist finger—never 
handle negatives wet or dry except by the edges. 

Abrasion Marks running lengthways usually 
indicate a Tough or dusty surface at some point 
of the film’s travel in the camera, In miniature 
cameras examine the velvets of the cassettes for 
dust. In single metal-plate slides make sure that 
the shitter does not catch the surface of the plate 
when removed and inserted. i 

Skags’’. These are unmistakable faults. 
Part of the emulsion is missing or turned over. 
The “skag” is usually caused by a finger-nail, 
or by the corner of one negative catching the 
surface of another during processing. It may also 
occur when wiping over a negative preparatory 

drying, if a piece of grit lodges on the surface 
of the chamois or sponge. 

Reticulation is a minute puckering or crinkling 
of the entire emulsion. It is due to sudden 
contraction of the gelatine when a negative is 
taken from a warm solution and plunged into a 
much colder one, Occasionally it occurs when a 
megetive wanted urgently is dried off in methylated 

Drying Marks—Tear Marks, These are formed 
when negatives are put to dry without wiping off 
Ae ANS. Daptioe a water or very wet 

ing longer ry surroundiny 
areas have a different density. <a 


RETOUCHING AND SPOTTING. 


A negative will almost always d 
little attention before it is ready poems 
may only amount to spotting, but, on the 


other hand, may entail reto: ching, knif : brush- 
work, or blocking out, re ‘ re “> det 


2 


desk, which is usually Z shape in section. The 


sloping board (at rougbly 60°) is supported by 


_ side struts attached to the base, 


; _ than is require 


jn the most. minute quantity. 


and has a hole 


. out by transmitted lich 
and a sheet of opal or white card is placed on the 
_ base to reflect light from a window or artificial 
source, preferably a daylicht-type electric lamp, 
The top of the Z forms 
a head-screen, and the sides may be filled in, thus 
forming a deep hood to shield the worker’s eyes 
from extraneous licht. Comfort in working is 
dependent. on the desk being of adequate size— 
say, not less than 20 in. x 16 in:—so that a really 
large home-made desk is far preferable to the 
small manufactured article usually sold for 
amateur use. 

Spotting. Pinholes caused by dust, or clear 
spots which require removing, are filled in with 
neutral water-colour or dye. A good-quality 
sable brush is moistened and drawn to a fine 
point, a touch of colour picked up from the 
palette and applied to the centre of the spot 
with the brush held almost at right angles to the 
surface. A small spot will be filled with one 
application of the bi > larger areas i 
require several touches, or may be stippled. The 
secret is to apply the colour practically dry and 


Scratches are best 
filled in with pencil. 

Retouching is carried out with a very fine- 
pointed B or HB pencil. In order to give the 

_ emulsion a “ tooth ” so that it will hold the lead, 
the negative is first wiped over with retouching 
medium—a solution of resin in turpentine. 
Density is built up gradually in the parts needing 
retouching by a series of tiny, comma-like strokes, 
Spots, freckles, lines, and blemishes on the face 
in a portrait may be filled in in this manner, 
and the skin texture smoothed over. Retouching, 
#f overdone, will remove ail character from the 
features and spoil the modelling. Proofs should 
be made from time to time to check progress, and 
if the result is unsatisfactory the whole may be 
removed with a rag dipped in turpentine and a 
fresh start made. 

Knifing. In professional work considerable 
use is made of the knife for reducing areas of great 
density, the gelatine being scraped with a small 
and very sharp blade. It is carried out, before any 
medium is applied, and usually requires subse- 
quent softening with pencil during the retouching 
stage. Unless very skilfully done, knifing 
invariably shows when the negative is enlarged. 

Blocking Tf a perfectly white background 
is required the subject must be outlined and the 
background filled in with one of the special 
opaque paints sold for the purpose. The paint is 
applied with a brush, but straight lines may be 
ruled with a draughtsman’s pen charged with 
paint, the ruled line being extended with a brush, 

Miniature Negatives. Very little in the way of 
handwork can be applied to miniature negatives, 
owing to the subsequent degree of enlargement. 
Apart from simple spotting, any extra work must 
‘be done on the print itself. 


PRINTING. 


P.0.P. An abbreviation for Printing-out 
‘Paper. This is a term given to all photographic 
printing papers which print under a negative in 
daylight and give a fully visible image, in contra- 
distinction to Development Papers, in which the 
jmage is invisible, or only partly seen after 
‘exposure until development has taken place. 
By P.O.P. is usually meant the gelatino- and 
collodio-chloride papers and self-toning paper. 
These papers are exposed under a negative in a 


- printing-frame and examined from time to time in 


ight to note the progress of printing, 
psig penne out in full daylight, but not in 
direct sunlight unless the megan ye cthor (darker) 

ed a g ea r 

“or d in bre finis! ne eee Pig a 

is complete the prin’ ne 
Sears’ containing gold chloride, which gives ita 
pleasing mee and comparative per- 


Pienanee, after which it is fixed in hypo (3 ozs. 
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‘The first requirement is some form of retouching | 


bi on pint of water), thoroughly washed, and then 


Self-toning papers incorporate gold in the | 


emulsion, and so only require fixing. The tones 
in some self-toning papers may be varied’ by 
treatment with a_ solution of sodium chloride 
(commen salt). P.O.P. printing has largely 
disappeared with the increased popularity and 
simplification of development paper processes, 
but unfixed P.O.P. prints are sometimes used as 
temporary rough proofs. 

Gaslight Papers. The name “Gaslight” is 
given to slow-contact development, papers of such 
& sensitivity that they can be manipulated in an 
ordinary room without the necessity for a special 
darkroom or non-actinic light. Gaslight prints 
are made by contact with a negative in a printing- 
frame, and the average type of illumination 
found in a living-room may be used to make the 
exposure. The paper can be handled and pro- 
cessed in the same room so long as it is protected 
from direct or bright light by means of a screen— 
the lid of a large box is quite suitable for this 


purpose, or an umbrella may be utilised. Gaslight 


papers are usually sold in three grades—Soft, 
Normal and Vigorous, The soft paper has a long, 
soft scale of gradation and is suitable for fairly 
dense negatives of high contrast. Normal paper 
suits the average negative, and vigorous paper 
is used for thin, flat negatives with low contrast. 
In general, soft papers are two to three times 
faster than vigorous papers, the speed of normal 
coming in between the two. There is also usually 
a choice of surface, Glossy, Velvet (or semi-matt) 
and Matt finishes being available in each grade of 
contrast. Gaslight prints should be developed 
for a short time only, average about 45 seconds, 
in an energetic developer of about double the 
concentration used for bromide papers. Pro- 
longed development causes stains. It is important 
to have plenty of depth of developer in the dish 
so that the print may be slipped under the surface 
of the solution in one quick movement; other- 
wise uneven development result, After 
development the prints are given a quick rinse 
in clean water and transferred for ten minutes 
to an acid-fixing bath consisting of hypo, 4 ozs., 
potassium metabisulphite 4 oz., water 20 oz, 
The fixing bath should be fresh, and discarded 
after each batch of prints. Finally prints should 
be washed in running water for forty-five minutes 
or in eight changes of water, leaving them for five 
minutes in each change, and draining each print 
between changes. Prints may be dried by 
removing excess water with photographic blotting- 
paper on a squeegee and laying out face down- 
wards on a clean towel or on butter muslin 
stretched over frames. Prints on glossy paper 
may be glazed if desired. Test strips may be 
exposed under a negative by sliding a piece of 
card over the printing-frame and giving three or 
four sections each double the exposure of the 
preceding one. ‘The strip is then developed, and 
the section correctly exposed gives an indication 
of the time required for a complete print. 
speed and processing details vary slightly as 
between one make of paper and another, the manu- 
facturer’s instructions, supplied with the packet, 
should be followed for best results. 

Bromide Papers. Bromide paper is the fastest 
type of development paper, being about one 
hundred times as fast as the gasli¢ht variety. 
Consequently it is most suitable for enlarged prints 
made by projection. Bromide paper is made in a 
great number of different surfaces, including 
glossy, velvet, eggshell, fine and coarse lustre, 


linen and rough and smooth matt finishes, in — 


several degrees of contrast, and in “ single” and 
“ double-weizht ” thickness. It can be obtained 
on a white or cream base, and a paper with a sub- 
coating of aluminium has been produced by at 
least one maker which is useful when metallic 


effects are required. Owing to its speed, bromide - 


paper must be handled and processed by a yellow- 
orange light. The normal colour is a fine range of 
rich blacks, which may be turned to sepia, warm 
blacks or other colours by subsequent toning. 
As regards surface, the smoother finishes are most 
suitable where small prints or fine detail are 
required, the coarser textures being used where 
big enlargements and broad effects are called for, 

The exposure of bromide prints should be so 
regulated that the print develops in two to two 
and a half minutes in normal strength solution. 
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- ‘The image shoul come up evenly and gradually, 
focone firsts wiiich build ap with the following 


appear. Different makes of paper vary, but 
_ in general the image should begin to appear within 
twenty to thirty seconds. Over-exposed prints 
flash up quickly, lose contrast, and if develop- 
ment. is curtailed the blacks are greenish. In 
-under- prints, on the other hand, the 
shadows blacken up and clog before the high- 
lights have appeared, and forcing up the latter 
by prolonged development causes stains. The 
relation of the correct grade of paper as regards 
contrast to any particular negative is important. 
Use of too soft a grade will produce the greery- 
grey, flat result associated with over-exposure; 


_ whereas too hard a grade will result in inability to 


“get through” the highlights, except at the 
cost of gross over-exposure, with the consequent 
évils of proportionate under-development. 

After development the print should be rinsed 


_ and then fixed in an acid fixing-bath, which should 


be frequently renewed (hypo 4 ozs., potassium 
metabisulphite } oz., water to make 20 ozs.) for 
ten to fifteen minutes, during which time it should 
be kept on the move and below the surface of the 
solution. For this purpose a large print paddle 
is a useful accessory. Final washing should be 
thorough—not less than forty minutes in running 
water or eight changes of five minutes each. Care 


_ should be taken that the prints do not stick 


together during washing, thus preventing efficient 
circulation of the water over the print. : 
Chlorobromide Papers, as their name implies, 
carry an emulsion consisting of appreciable 
quantities of both silver bromide and _ silver 
chloride. In general, they are slower than 
bromide papers, though there are some fast 
varieties. Chlorobromide papers are made in a 


_ similar range of finishes to bromide papers, and 


have the characteristic of producing a fine range 
of tones from warm-black to reddish browns, 
with rich shadows, by direct development. Hence 
they are used for much high-class professional 


' and exhibition work. These papers are inclined 


to be soft working, and the colour is produced by 
what amounts to relative over-exposure combined 
with heavily restrained development. Con- 


- sequently, production of the warmer tones calls 


for a pluckier negative than is required for 
bromide papers. 

Most manufacturers of chlorobromide papers 
publish a recommended warm-tone developer 
formula and give some indication as to how such 
developer should be modified to obtain the various 
colours in the range of tones. Inctease of expo- 
sure, dilution of developer, the adding of addi- 
tional restrainer and increasing the temperature 
of the solution are all factors which play their 
part in getting the warmer tones. ‘The tone after 
development is apt to cool in the fixing-bath, 
and prolonged fixation tends to start bleaching the 
highlights. Careful processing is therefore called 
for, Washing should be the same as for bromide 
and gaslight papers. 


HYPO ELIMINATORS. 


Various preparations are sold which claim to 
speed up the washing process by chemically 
eliminating the hypo. Although useful in an 
emergency, such methods are not to be generally 
recommended. The chemical elimination of hypo 
invariably involyes its partial replacement with 
some other substance which impairs permanence, 

' and most eliminators have a softening effect on the 
gelatine emulsion which makes the prints very 
“tender” and may cause frilling or blisters. 
Where quick washing is essential the preliminary 
stages may be carried out in a succession of very 
weak baths (pale pink) of potassium permanganate 
until the pink colour is no longer discharged or 
discoloured, after which the print may receive a 
short wash in plain water. 


ENLARGERS AND ENLARGING. 


Bnlarging is the operation of obtaining a larger 
image of a negative, usually by projection in some 
form of optical lantern on to a sheet of bromide 
paper or other sensitised’ surface. Another 
method is to make an enlarged negative, which 
may be printed by contact; by photographing a 
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versely, reduction 


grouni 
to even up the light. This 


m the original negative. — 
may be carried out rt. 


positive print 


; which merits — 
serious consideration is that carried out in a dark- 
room by mieans of artificial light. Daylight 


systems. i a : 
The only method of enlargement 


varies so much within a short space of time that 


= a ga of consisten 
ie. . 
Bulargers may be classified as horizontal or 


‘vertical, and again subdivided into those which 
diffused — 


use condensers, and apparatus with , 
lighting or a combination of condenser and 
diffusion. Vertical enlargers are the more 
popular nowadays because they are quicker and 
more convenient to manipulate and take up less 
floor-space, but horizontal enlargers are capable 
of doing quite as good work. Enlargers which 
employ a point source of iflumination together 


t results is well-nigh — 


with a condenser to collect the rays and distribute — 
an even illumination over the negative give the — 


crispest definition where absolute accuracy is 


essential; but have the disadvantage that for — 


optimum results the distance between illuminant 
and condenser must be altered to correspond with 
differing degrees of enlargement. Point source 
illuminants include the electric arc and the 
“* Pointolite’”? lamp. A further disadvantage 
is that any tiny pinhole, blemish, or retouching on 
the negative is accentuated in the print. Hence, 
it is customary to effect a compromise, by using 
a diffused source of illumination such as a spray 
or opal electric-light bulb. Sometimes an 
additional diffusion sheet of ground glass is 
inse adjacent to the condenser. Some sort 
of condensing apparatus is desirable when making 
enlargements of considerable magnification from 
small negatives, to concentrate the rays on a@ 
stnall area, otherwise so much licht is scattered 
and lost that exposures become impossibly long. 
Hluminants other than point source which may be 
» apart from the almost universal half-watt 
tungsten filament lamps, include several types of 
mercury-vapour discharge lamps. These latter 
sometimes have a slightly flattening effect, and it 
is necessary that the lens used should be corrected 
for this type of light. Where electricity is not 
available incandescent gas mantles or pressure oil- 
mantle lamps may be used, or even acetylene. * 
For balerging from negatives of } plate size 
(4t in. x 32 in.) and upwards diffused licht 
enlargers aré quite satisfactory, especially in 
portraiture and pictorial work. In this ease no 
condenser is used, the inside of the lamphouse 
being bright metal or painted white to secure as 
much benefit as possible from reflected as well as 
from direct light, Between illuminant and nega- 
tive, flashed opal or d glass is interposed 
ffusion should 
preferably consist of two layers with a ventilated 
air-space in between, to save the negative from 
the effects of excessive heat. For the same pur- 
pose the lamphouse itself should be efficiently 
ventilated by some form of light-trap so that no 
white light escapes into the darkroom. : 
Quite efficient enlargers may be improvised 
from cameras of which the bellows are capable 
of considerable variation in extension, if the 
back is removed and the camera backed against 
a lamphouse, a carrier for the negative being 
inserted between the two, and behind the negative 
a condenser or diffuser, The diameter of a 
condenser, which is usually of the double plano- 
convex type, must be a little longer than the 
length of the diagonal of the negative which it is 


fete 3 mettat 
imilarly the focal length of the lens used 
should also be longer than the diagonal of the 
negative when enlarging is the object. When 
considerable reduction is required—e.g., when 
making lantern slides from large negatives—a 
lens of slightly shorter focal length may be used, 
A camera lens may or may not be suitable for 
enlarging, but a lens specially made for enlarging 
1 almost certainly be useless in the camera, 
the requirements for the two’ purposes being 
quite dissimilar. Nevertheless, most good camera 
lenses give a fair account of themselves when used - 
in an enlarger. . 


Stopping down the lens in an enlarger hias the 


triple effect of lengthening the exposure, Securing 
crisper definition and giving a slightly more” 
y result. However, it'is not always wise 


con 
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to stop down too far, for besides bringing into 
prominence blemishes on the negative otherwise 
unnoticeable, the optical system is often such 
that at very small stops the illumination is uneven. 
This can usually be checked by observation of the 
easel with the negative removed. 

. Many vertical enlargers are of the 


negative (as the enlarger is moved nearer to 
or farther from the easel to secure different degrees 
of enlargement) is carried out automatically by 
means of a cam action. ‘In hand-focusing types 
these two movements are separate, and must be 
carried out by hand, the enlarging head being first 
placed in the appropriate position to secure the 
required degree of enlargement. Focusing is 
then achieved by racking the lens in and out, or 
by turning it in a-quick thread mounting. The 
vertical enlarger is usually of unit construction, 
the column supporting the enlarging head being at 
right angles and bolted. to the base on which the 
sensitised paper is laid direct orin a masking frame. 
In the case of automatic focusing, if a frame is 
used to hold the paper above the level of the 
baseboard the lens position must be adjusted 
so that it is set back an equivalent amount to 
the thickness of the base of the masking frame. 

A horizontal enlarger must be set up so that, at 
whatever distance from the easel, the centre of the 
easel, centre of the lens, negative condenser and 
illuminant are all in direct line. The easiest 
method of achieving this consistently is to arrange 
the whole apparatus on a long table or bench with 
the easel permanently attached atone end, the 
enlarger itself travelling to and fro between 
rumners pegged or si to the top of the 
bench. Accurate adjustment in the first place 
may take some hours, but it will be time well 


spent. 

Exposure is best determined by means of test- 
pieces, which may be offents or an odd sheet of 
the paper to be used cut into small pieces. One 
of these is placed’ on a suitable portion of the 
image as projected on the easel, the lens meantime 
being covered with an orange or ruby eap to avoid 
fogging the paper. The strip should, as far as 
possible, be placed in such a position that it 
receives a range of tones from shadow to hich 
Jight; failing this, more than one test-piece may 

used at a time on different parts of the image. 
The test-pieces are then exposed and developed 
and further tests for longer or shorter times made 
until the correct’ exposure is found. It should be 
borne in mind that exposure increases in ratio 
with the square of the enlargement—i.c., if the 
exposure for an enlargement of two diameters 
(say to 5 in. x 4-in.) is four seconds, the exposure 
for an enlargement from the same negative to 
eight diameters (10 in. x 8 in.) will be 4x 4= 
16 seconds (four times the area) (see tables). 

The great advantage of the enlarging process in 


skilled hands is the opportunity which it affords. 


for “control”. This will usually entail first 
making a full-sized and correctly exposed print, 
which can then be studied to see how it may be 
improved by shading during exposure. A light 
corner or highlight may be darkened down and 
given More exposure, or another portion of the 
picture lightened and held back by interposing 4 
sereen between enlarger and image. Some 
workers do most of the shading with their hands, 
put a selection of small pieces of card of irregular 
shape clipped on to the end of a wire are mostly 
used. Portions which require printing up can be 
dealt with by means of sheets of cardboard with a 
hole in them held in front of the lens. Control 
sereens must be kept moving during the whole 
time of their interposition to avoid hard lines, and 
their: effect must be carried beyond the actual 
portion required to be modified, or an unnatural 
result will be achieved. 

Tf a soft effect is desired a diffuser may be used 
Dbetween lens and image during exposure. This 
may consist of one of the special glass sereens 
sold for the purpose, in which case minimum 
diffusion will be obtained when the screen is 
stationery during the whole of the exposure, an 
jnerease of diffusion being obtained if the screen 
is rocked. Another niethod of diffusion popular 


with some pictorialists is to mterpose a screen of | 


* silk ” tightly stretched over a frame. 
‘ Sentarging also gives the skilled pictorial worker 
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the advantage of being able to carry out combina- 
tion printing (i.e., from more than one negative), | 
particularly in the printing in of clouds, or to 
achieve special montage effects by superimposition 
of various images. 


TONING PROCESSES. 


Bromide prints may be after-toned to various 
colours by chemical processes. All prints for’ 
Epping | must haye been thoroughly fixed and well 

Sepia Toning. Fully developed prints with rich 
blacks are the most suitable for sepia toning, — 
flat, under-developed prints being inclined to tone 
to a gingery shade. The two-bath method is the 
most popular, The print is first bleached in a 
solution of potassium ferricyanide (40 gr.), potas- 
sium bromide (40 gr.), water 10 ozs. until the 
image changes to a faint yellowish-brown. The 
bleacher may conveniently be made up in the form _ 
of a stock solution (potassium ferricyanide 1 oz., 
potassium bromide 1 oz., water 10 ozs.), of which 
one part may be diluted with nine parts of water 
for use when required. After bleaching, the 
print is washed until the ferricyanide stain is 
cleared, when it is placed in a dilute solution of 
sodium sulphide. (Stock solution, sodium 
sulphide 1 oz., water up to 20 ozs. ‘Working solu- 
tion, one part of stock solution with nine parts of 
water.) Use of a stronger sulphide solution 
causes blisters. Final washing completes the 
process, and the resultant tone is permanent. 
The colour is partly affected by the grade of paper, 
soft papers having a warmer tone than contrasty 
papers. The coldest tones are produced by 
giving the print a few minutes pre-sulphiding 
and a good wash before bleaching, afterwards 
sulphiding again and washing as usual, Care 
should be taken that the sulphide is: pure, and 
erystals or solution showing any discoloration 
should be discarded. Blue spots or stains are 
due to contamination by iron, which may come 
from rusty water-pipes or be caused by use of a 
chipped enamelled iron dish for processing, Such 
stains can be removed if the print is immersed in 
a 5 per cent. solution of sodium carbonate prior 
to fmal washing. 

Sodium suiphide emite an unpleasant smell 
similar to that of rotten eggs. This may be 
minimised by flushing the sink with a disinfectant, 
a solution of potassium permanganate being as 
effective as any. 

Another system of sepia toning used profes- 
sionally employs hot Hypo-Alum bath operating 
at a temperature of about 100° F. 

Chlorobromide papers do not usually respond 
kindly to ordinary methods of sepia toning, 
tending to unpleasant colours. As a good range 
of tones can be produced by direct development, 
after-toning is rarely necessary, but if required 
can be carried out by the Selenfum process, for 
which the stock toning solution is best purchased 
ready made up in concentrated form. 

Red Toning. Prints which have been ‘pre- 
viously sepia-toned may be subsequently toned 
to a red chalk colour by immersion in a bath made 
up of ammonium sulphocyanide 30 gr., chloride 
of gold 2 gr., water to make 4 ozs. The dish 
must be rocked while the print is in the solution, 
When the required tone is reached the print is 
removed, washed and dried. This permanent 
process is expensive owing to the cost of gold 
chloride. Formule “have been published for 
producing red tones by means of solutions con- 
taining copper salts, but such processes cannot be 
recominended as the results are very imper- 
manent. 

Blue Toning. Two solutions are required, the 
first consisting of potassium ferricyanide 20 gr., 
water 20 ozs., and concentrated sulphuric acid, 
added last, 40 minims. The second (iron) solution 
contains ferric ammonium citrate 20 gr., water 
20 ozs., and concentrated sulphuric acid, again 
added last, 40 minims. 

The working bath is made up just before use 
from equal parts of the above solutions. Black- 
and-white prints for blue toning should be on the 
light side, as the process tends to intensify. The 
prints are immersed in the bath until the colour 
is attamed, after which they are washed until the 
yellow stain disappears from the whites, but no 
jonger, as_prolonged washing leads’to reduction. 


immovable, and in any case 
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‘ints should be carefully wiped or blotted off 

7 Ber coe, With some J pee Pansat ta 
duces a stain on the whi whi 

Pammeretiet the image cannot be 

considered permanent. , 


DRYING. 


‘any methods of drying prints are advocated, 
vat’ the of the best is to drain them, blot off 
surplus water with photographic blotting-paper 


. and lay out face downwards on a clean towel or on 


wooden frames covered with butter muslin. 
eee hod prints do not curl so much as if they 
are suspended by the corners. Prints are usually 
curled inwards when dry. They may be straight- 
ened by laying face downwards on a clean, firm 
surface and drawing a straight edge across the 
pack from corner to corner, lifting the corner as 
the straight edge is drawn back with a steady, 
pressure. Prints dried in glazing machines do not 
need straightening. 


GLAZING. 


Tf prints on glossy surfaced papers are required 
with a higher gloss than that produced by normal 
drying they may be glazed. This entails squee- 
geeing the wet print into intimate contact with a 
highly finished surface. Glass gives the best 
finish, but chromium-plated metal sheets, thick 
celluloid sheets, er ‘‘ Ferrotype ” plates may be 
used. ‘The surface must be thoroughly clean, 
and is usually swabbed over with a glazing or 
stripping solution before the print is squeegeed 
down. Surplus water is removed by dabbing 
with a cloth or towel, and the glazing plate set up 
on edge to dry. When thoroughly dry the print 
will either fall off by itself or peel off easily. 
Commercially, glazing is speedily carried out with 
the assistance of heat. In flat-bed glazers, the 
print, squeegeed to a metal glazing plate, is 
placed on a heated bed-plate, print side upper- 
most, and covered with an apron which locks 
tightly down over the glazing plate. Rotary 
glazers consist of a highly polished rotating stain- 
less steel or chromium-plated.drum containing a 
heating element. Prints are fed on to an apron 
passing round the drum, to which latter they are 
automatically squeegeed. Glazing in heated 

-machines takes only three or four minutes. 
Glazing machines are also used for quick drying 
of unglazed prints, which in this case are placed 

e machine face to apron, 


FINISHING PRINTS. 


Spotting. However carefully a negative has 
been retouched and a print processed, there are 
almost invariably some minute white spots due to 
dust during printing or from other causes, which 
require spotting out. The colour used should 
match the tone of the print, and should be 
worked out on a palette as for negative spotting, 
being applied nearly dry with a fine-pointed brush. 
If water colours are used an appropriate mixture 
of Payne’s grey and ivory black will match most 
tones, but transparent dyes are recommended by 
some workers. These may be obtained im the 
form of water-colour stamps in booklets giving a 
variety of colours from most dealers. Shadows 
are spotted when the brush is first charged, pro- 
ceeding to half-tones and higher lights as the colour 
gets lighter in the brush. Some difficulty may be 
experienced in getting colour to “‘ take” on very 
smooth papers. This will be overcome when the 
knack of applying the colour nearly dry and 
in very minute quantity is mastered. When 
glossy prints are to be spotted it is advisable to 
use water in which a little gum arabie has been 
dissolved, for diluting the colour. Minute black 
spots are carefully scraped away with a small knife 
and then spotted over if necessary. 

The elaborate ‘‘ working up” carried out by 
advanced works with stump, pencil and brush and 
the “‘ finishes ’’ subsequently applied in the pre- 
paration of exhibition prints is beyond the scope of 
this article, and literature dealing specially with 
this subject should be consulted. 

Colouring. There are many special sets of 
tints sold for the purpose of colouring or tinting 
photographs. These are mostly aniline dyes in 
solution, and are applied in thin washes with a 

direct to the surface to be coloured. Ordi- 
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nary transparent water-colours may also be used,. — 
alittle oxgall en baat “ a medium, serving — 
to overcome the tendency ot 
prevents the colours from “taking”. Several — 
thin washes of colour (allowed to: dry between ~ 
each wash) applied evenly are better than one full 
wash. Oil colours thinned with mezilp and 
turpentine can also be used effectively, the colour 
being applied with a brush or with small pieces of 
pana “ 
prin 01 

of one part pone linseed oil, turpentine and 
copal varnish. Should the final result be unsatis- 
factory the whole may be swabbed off with this 
“dope” and a fresh start made. 


with any vertical lines in the picture. I 
there is water in a picture the trimming must 


front of than behind 
objects are included moving across the picture it 
is usual to give more space in front than behind. 


in a portrait—it has a dwarfing effect. 
a print to suit the subject and not to include as. 


Pr 


greasiness. which 


In the case of oil colouring the 


be “‘ doped” with a mixture 


TRIMMING AND MOUNTING. 
Trimming of a print is a mechanically simple 


operation, but to carry it out in such a way as to 
do the subject justice requires good taste and, 
preferably, some knowledge of the rules of com- 
position. 


A few general hints may be given, 
(1) The side edges of the print should be pene 


iv 


make it appear level and the horizon, if shown, - 


should be parallel with the top edge of the print. 


(3) In portraits there should be more space in 
the head. (4) When 


(5) Do not include too much space above the head 
(6) Trim 


large an area as possible. Unwanted foregrounds 


or uninteresting skies should be vigorously cur- 
(7) Do not include part of any incomplete - 


tailed. 
object near the margin unless of importance, 


(8) Try to avoid any line towards the centre of a. 


picture (vertically, ¢e.g., a tree, or horizontally, 
the horizon) which bisects the print. 


(9) Try to. 


avoid any composition in which lines running to. 
the corners take the tye out of the picture... 


(10) As a general rule avoid squarish pictures. 


A mask is useful in helping to decide how a: 
picture should be trimmed, and may take the form . 
of two L-shaped pieces of cardboard laid on one- 


another so as to form a rectangle. 


When the- 


amount to be retained has been determined a. 
pencil mark in each corner will serve as a guide for- 


trimming. 


While special trimming desks and guillotimes: 


are useful when large numbers of prints have to: 
be trimmed, a safety-razor blade and a metal! 
straight edge are just as effective for the oddi 
print, the stiff-backed blades being best. Cutting: 
should be done on a sheet of hard cardboard or 
millboard, thouch if they can be obtained in 
large enough sizes, old negatives are the material 
par excellence, the cutting being carried out on the 
emulsion side. 

Mounts should be selected as regards shape, tone 
and colour to suit the tone and subject of the 
print. A small print requires a proportionately 
larger mount than a big print, otherwise it will look 
insignificant; on the other hand, too large a 
mount dwarfs the print. 

The trimmed print should be laid on the mount, 
and the L-shaped masks brought into use, These 
may be shifted about. until a satisfactory pro- 
portion is achieved, avoiding a size of which 
the dimensions are directly proportional to the 
size of the print. 

Light-toned mounts are generally used nowa- 
days, and care should be taken that the colour 
is not so as to clash with the tone of the base 
paper. Shades just “‘ off white ” are usually most. 


suitable. 

Borders. The majority of the borders, some 
very elaborate, once seen round mounted prints 
are no longer considered good taste, and a simple 
pencil line is now the usual finish. If the subject. 
seems to require an additional frame, a line may 
be ruled on the extreme edge of the print itself 
either with a soft pencil or with a draughtsman’s 
pen charged with indian ink, For those with a. 
steady hand this operation is best carried out. 
after the print is mounted, but care is needed to: 


make sure that th da 
of tie Ga, © pen does not slip off the edge: 


Mounting. Of all th ' Se 
Pin ; ll the many methods of attach- 


print to.a mount the dry-mounting process: 


tedly the best, for besides being very 


ag thi t ad 
_ cleanly, » as the great advantage of neither 
‘distorting the print by unequal expansion nor 


"Br moane o a tn sheet oF dans conte ol 
ee eet oO: ne, coated on 

_ Sides with shellac and inserted between print and 
by means of 
Presses, heated by gas or 
for the p and give 


heat and ee, 
urpose, 
but the domestic flat-iron can be 


electricity, are 
best results, 
used in pl: 


€.). Different 
varying optimum tempera- 
tures, but all will work satisfactorily at about 
140° F. (60° C.). 
A piece of tissue slightly larger than the un- 
_ trimmed print is attached to the latter by touching 
it with a small heated iron (an old spoon may be 
used for this purpose if no mounting iron is 
available), and print and tissue are then trimmed 
together. The print is then placed in position on 
the mount, one corner of the print is lifted up, 
‘and the tissue underneath touched down with the 
- small iron so that it adheres to the mount. This 
process is repeated at each corner, and the print 
is thus “tacked” into position on the mount. 
Print and mount-are then sandwiched between a 
. pressure pad consisting of a few sheets of thin card 
and blotting-paper and a metal cover plate. The 
_ whole sandwich is then placed in the hot press 
and the latter clamped down for a few seconds 
until general adherence is secured. 
If mounting is being carried out with a fiat-iron 
instead of a press, a sheet of smooth dry paper is 
placed over the print to act as a buffer, and the 
fron pressed fairly heavily on successive portions 
of the surface until the whole print adheres. 
Print, mount and pressure-pad must be abso- 
lately dry, with no trace of moisture present. If 
the tissue adheres to the mount and leaves the 
print, the press or iron are too hot. Conversely, 
if the tissue sticks to the print and leaves the 
mount, the temperature is too low. Dry mount- 
ing tissue sometimes refuses to adhere to papers 
such as imitation parchments, highly finished 


cartridges or handmade papers which have a 


slightly greasy finish. The re A is to rub a 
the surface of such mounts with a little powde 
pumice before attaching the print. 

Paste Mounting, to be successful, calls for a 
paste of pure white colour and firm consistency, 
and many such are on the market, of which the 
base is usually dextrine. The use of wet pastes 
containing an undue proportion of water causes 
cockling of mount and print; in addition, the 
liquid content may work through to the front 
surface of the print, which cannot then be put 
ander pressure until dry. Only mountants made 

- expressly for photographic work should be used, 
as others may contain acids or preservatives which 
would impair the permanence of the print. . 

Of recent years rubber solution and special 
latex preparations have been extensively used for 
mounting, and have the advantage that the print 

_ may be removed at any time without damage to 
- print or mount. 


OTHER PRINTING PROCESSES. 


Bromoil. The bromoil process retains | its 
popularity among pictorialists because it gives 
jore scope for modification and control than any 
other photographic process. A print or enlarge- 
ment is made on a type of bromide paper specially 
made for this purpose, and is bleached in a 
tanning solution, which causes the gelatine emul- 
sion to swell and hold water in proportion to the 
amount of light which has affected it at any one 

 pomt—i.e., the highlights hold most water, 
whereas the shadows remain comparatively dry. 
The damp print is supported on a glass plate, and 
an oily pigment dabbed on the print with a special 
brush. The highlights tend to repel the greasy 
pigment, whereas the shadows take it up, and the 
picture is thus built up. Additional pigment 
may be “forced” on where required, or other 
portions lightened by skilful manipulation accord- 
ing to the wishes of the worker. Finally, if 
_ @esired, the pigment image may be transferred to 
another support by passing through a mangle, and 
the resulting picture has then no photographic 
pase. The original print may be soaked again, 
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re-pigmented, and in this way be made to serve 
for tha prodastien of several pictures. Ls 

Brometching. This process gives a depth of 
tone and richness not to be surpassed by any 
other purely photographicmeans, The procedure, 
broadly, is to give from two to eight times normal 
exposure and develop very fully, thus setting the 
image deeply in the emulsion. The superficial 
layers are then etched away and the print finally 
fixed and Brometchings are more stable 
than ordinary bromide prints, on account of the 
fact that the image lies in rather than on the 
emulsion. Detailed instructions are procurable, 
and should be carefully followed. y 

Blus Print (Ferro-Prussiate) Process, used almost 
exclusively for plan copying. _The paper is readily 
obtainable in large sizes, and is printed by con- 
tact under a line drawing on tracing paper or 
cloth (¢.g., an architect’s or engineer’s plan) in a q 
large printing-frame. On exposure to light, 
Prussian blue is formed, and the print needs 
washing only, preferably in an acidulated final 


bath, to remove unexposed and residual salts. . 
wing in white on a blue ( 
) ; 

2 


The result is a line dra 
background. 
Diazo-Dye-Printing is another system much 


used for the copying of plans and drawings. A 
sheet of paper coated with a diazo compound is 
exposed to a powerful light in contact with the L 
document to be reproduced, and is subsequently : 
“developed” by exposure to fumes of ammonia 
or by sponging with a solution of a diazo coupling 
ci The result is a highly coloured positive 
mage. 
Carbon and Carbro offer the greatest range of 
colour and permanence of any processes, and : 
depend for their working on the fact that certain t 
“ colloids ” normally soluble in water become less 4 
soluble after sensitising with a bichromate solution 5 
if exposed to light in proportion to the amount, of 
such exposure. Carbon tissue (paper coated with 4 
a mixture of gelatin and pigment and supplied 
in many colours) is sensitised by bathing in a 
bichromate solution, after which it is dried in the 
dark. It is then placed behind the negative in a 
printing-frame and exposed to strong light. As 
the effect is not visible, exposure time is judged 
by means of an actinometer (see Exposure meter). 
The image is then “developed” by gently splash- 
ing the surface with hot water, for which purpose 
it is transferred from the tissue to a temporary : 
support by squeegeeing and the tissue stripped off. 
As the image is now laterally reversed, a second 
transfer is usually made, after development, from =_— 
the temporary to the final support, which may 
be paper, wood, leather, ivory, glass or other 
substance, so that the process lends itself to many 
applications. Owing to the slow speed of the 1 
tissue it is not feasible to make prints other than ; 
by contact, and a full-sized negative is required. 
Where enlarged prints are called for Carbro may 
be used is is an offspring of the Carbon 
process, and supersedes Ozobrome and Ozotype. 
An enlargement on a special type of bromide 
paper is squeegeed into intimate contact with 
a sheet of pigmented tissue, of any desired colour, 
which has previously been sensitised in a bi- 
chromate bath containing .a bleaching agent. 
The chemicals absorbed by the tissue bleach the 
silver image of the bromide print, and by inter- 
action at the same time, portions of the 
pigmented coating corresponding to portions of 
the image are “tanned” or rendered insoluble. 
After a suitable lapse of time the tissue is stripped 
from the bromide print and the pigment trans- 
ferred to another support, on which it is developed 
similarly to a carbon print. The original bromide 
print is washed and re-deyeloped, after which it 
can be dried and kept 4s an ordinary enlargement 
or used as a matrix for the making of further 
earbros up to a maximum of about twelve. 
Carbon and Carbro processes offer one of the 
best methods of making direct colour photographs 
from colour separation negatives. Materials and 
full working instructions may be obtained from 
the Autotype Co., Ltd., of London, who were the 
originators of, and who are now the only makers 
of the requisite materials for these processes in te 


this country, 
LANTERN SLIDES. 


By lantern slides are usually meant the standard 
sized slides, 3} in, x 34 in., which are positives 
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printed by contact or through an enlarger, 


Lantern. plates are made in various grades of 
contrast and in speeds suitable for contact or 
projection printing. They are processed in the 


game way as a.gaslight or bromide print. If no 
- enlarger is available, slides may be reduced from a 


larger negative or enlarged from a miniature one 
jn’ a darkened room by placing the negative in 
front of an illuminated screen, which may _con- 
veniently be a darkroom lamp with a sheet of opal 
replacing the usual safelight screen, All light 
other than that passing through the negative is 
excluded by means of a mask, and a camera carry- 
ing a lantern plate in the dark slide is set up at a 
suitable distance from the screen, focused, and an 
exposure made as in copying. 

Full details as to processing and the range of 
tones obtainable will be found in each box of 
lantern plates. When dry, any pinholes are care- 
fully spotted out with transparent stain and the 
slideis bound up with a cut-out mask, showing only 
the area required, to a thin cover-glass by means 


of lantern slide binding tape round the edges. 


This serves to protect the image from damage by 
abrasion’ Two white spots are placed on the 
front of the finished slide at the two top corners, 
and these enable the lanternist to insert the slides 
in the carrier correctly when working in semi- 


_ darkness. 


Sub-standard projectors are now. popular, and 
take slides 2 in. x 2 in., which usually consist of 
positives on film from negatives made in minia- 
ture cameras. The films are sometimes bound 
between cover-glasses, or may be uncovered, 
being mounted in specially designed supporting 


rames. 

Colour transparencies made direct in the camera 
by such processes as Dufay-colour or Kodachrome 
are admirably suitable for projection in either 
standard or sub-standard sizes, 

There is an increasing tendency to make sets of 
transparencies both in monochrome and colour on 
continuous strips of 35-mm, film. These are 
known as “ film-strips”, and the special pro- 
jectors, semi-automatic in action, are known as 
“film strip projectors”. Such lanterns can 
almost invariably be adjusted to take single frames 
(as 2 x 2 slides), if required. 

All Projectors or Optiscopes work on the same 
broad principle, consisting of a high-powered 
illuminant, commonly an electric lamp of pro- 
jection type, in a lantern-house, one side of which 
includes a condenser to concentrate the rays on to 
the slide. The illuminant is backed by an 
optical mirror. Modern optiscopes incorporate 
shields or condensers made of special heat- 
resisting glass to protect the transparency from 
excessive heat which might melt. or damage the 
emulsion: ‘The slide is inserted in a carrier 
between the lamphouse and some form of exten- 
sible chamber carrying a projection lens at its 
forward end, by means of which the image is 
projected and focused on to the screen. 


NOTES ON SELECTED SPECIAL TECHNIQUES. 


Published manuals and textbooks dealing in 
detail with these and other applications should be 
studied by those interested. 


i CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


The standard cinematograph film has a width of 
85 mm., and is too costly as regards material and 
apparatus for other than professional use, 


Amateur cinematography is largely practised with | 


sub-standard films, of which the usual widths are 
8 mm., 9°5 mm. and 16 mm., and a great range of 
cameras and projectors are obtainable in these 
sizes. The 8-mm. and 9°5-mm. apparatus em- 
ploys direct reversal film—i.e., the original film is 
processed to a positive and serves for projection 
purposes. 16-mim. film may be either direct 
reversal or a negative-positive system. In the 
latter case the negative “‘ taking ’’ film remains 
the “ master ’, positive prints being made from it 
for projection purposes. Colour film is made in 
all three sub-standard sizes, and 16-mm., apparatus 
is also obtainable, including full sound equipment 
for the taking and showing of.*‘ talking ” pictures. 
Apart from. individual uses of sub-standard cine- 
matography for pigturing domestic and holiday 
records. it affords great assistance to the Nature 


‘apparatus in the produ 
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étographer, and m ch’ use is madd of "16-1, 
Fn tt, eee iain de docnaiasl anal 
educational films for use in schools. Processing 


of cine film is almost invariably carried out by the — 
There are 


manufacturers or by le houses. 3] 
many amateur Ciné Societies which co-operate to 
produce films. Such societies are able to provide 
facilities, accommodation and apparatus outside 
the scope of the individual worker, Ae 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Present-day colour photography employs two 
methods, known respectively as additive and sub- 
tractive processes, the former being applicable — 
only to the production of colour transparencies, 
while the subtractive processes can yield either 
transparencies or colour prints. The additive 
processes employ a mosaic screen, and in the 
Autochrome plate of M. M. Lumiere the colour 
elements are minute stained starch grains spread 
over the plate with a thin protective coat. of - 
Vi and a colour-sensitive emulsion super- 
imposed. The plate is exposed in, the camera 
with the glass side towards the lens, so. that the 
colour mosaic is interposed between the light 
and the sensitised surface. The plate is pro- 
cessed by what is known as direct reversal 
technique, whereby a positive image is recorded, 
with the result that each colour element is left 
uncovered to the extent of its colour recorded. 
Thus on viewing the plate by transmitted light 
the mosaic is not separately perceived; the 
piven seeing a reproduction in colours of the 
subject. 

In the Paget process the screen is a network of - 
transparent dyes applied in geo pattern, 
and is used separately in front of a colour-sensitive 
plate. From the negative, positive transparencies 
are printed, each of which is bound up in register 
with a screen similar to the one used for taking the 
photograph, thus producing a colour transparency. 

The most popular of present-day additive pro- 
cesses is known commercially as Dufaycolour, 
in which the mosaic screen or “ reseau”’—a 
regular pattern of colour elements—is mechanically 
applied to a film base on which is superimposed 
a panchromatic photographic emulsion. The 
exposure is made through the back of the film, 
which is developed, bleached, exposed to a fi 
light and re-developed to form a positive. 
should be clear that in all the screen-plate pro- 
cesses the three records are not. superimposed, 
but are really adjacent to one another, the broken 
nature of each image allowing all three to be 
woven together and, because of the fineness of the 
reseau, to be observed as a continuous whole. 

Coloured Transparencies may also be produced 
by subtractive methods represented by such 
processes. as Kodachrome Agfa-colour, Ansco- 
colour and Gaspar-colour, The general principle 
of these processes is that the base receives a 
triple coating of sensitised emulsion combined 
with certain dyes, which by a method of pro- 
cessing involving the use of dye-coupling 
developers results in a transparency in which 
there are three superimposed dye images in the 
complementary colours. 

From the point of viewing, subtractive trans- 
parencies, being simply dye images without silver 
present, are clearer, more brilliant and purer in 
colour than those made by additive screen pro- 
cesses, which latter, however, have the advantage 
that. they can be processed fairly easily by the 
photographer himself, 

Colour prints on paper (or plastic) bases may be 
produced by many processes, all of which are 
subtractive. The subject may be photographed 
in the first instance direct.on to colour separation 
negatives by taking three photographs through 
the appropriate tri-colour filters. In the case of a 
still-life subject this may be undertaken with an 
ordinary camera by making three separate 
Me! re with the camera firmly fixed in one 

ition. = 

If the subject includes figures, but the. poses 
can be held for from two to five seconds, then a 
type of camera may be used employing a repeating 
back which incorporates the three filters and 
plates. Such a back is driven across the camera 
automatically to make the three successive 
exposures. If thesubjeet includes moving objects, 
one of the several types of one-shot colour cameras 
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may be used, in which the image forming rays 
i Se ee se Ppt up inside the camers 
means of mirrors, pellicles or prisms in such a 
way that one-third of the rays are deflected on to 
'@ach of three plates or films located in yarious 
parts of the camera behind the pei ks gree filters. 
Haying produced a set of colour separation 
negatives, may be printed on to s of 
jen y eg tissue or matrices which either incor- 
ue), being ultimately trans- 
that order on to @ final support, super- 
: and im perfect register (see Carbon and 


Further methods of producing colour prints 
employ # multilayer emulsion coated on to a 
tic or paper base which may be printed direct 
contact or projection from a transparency, 

the processing of the print following closely the 
procedure followed in the making of a subtractive 

_ transparency. One material of this type (Ansco 
Printon) has been used in the camera itself to 
uce a colour print direct, and this system 

likely to be improved tly in the future. 

Still another method followed in several com- 

processes consists of making in the 
camera a transparency in “negative colour” 
which, without reversal, is printed on to stock 
eoated with a similar type of emulsion to give a 
final positive. 

While processes can be used which eliminate 
colour separation negatives altogether, it must be 
borne in mind that whereas a limited amount of 
re-touching and modification may be applied to 
three colour sets, very little can be done to 
transparencies either in positive or negative colour. 

. _ The camera for any type of colour 
photography should be fully colour corre 


COPYING. 


- he copying of photographs, drawings or other 
oer can be conducted either by artificial 
ight or daylight, so long as the lighting on the 
copy is quite even. It is important he 
copying easel should be absolutely square with 

. the camera, both vertically and horizontally, and 

the subject should be so lighted that there are no 

reflections back into the camera. This may 

- be checked by placing a mirror on various parts of 
the easel and observing the result on the focusing 
screen. if the texture of the copy has to be 
rendered (as in copying an oil painting where 
detail of the brush marks or canvas is required), 
the light must fall on the copy from the side and 
at an acute angle. As the angle of the light is 

altered to bring the source nearer to the axis of 

the camera, texture disappears, but reflections 
may reaper troublesome, hence the necessity for 

a check. 

A small stop should be used, and blue-sensitive 
plates or films of the “ordinary” variety for 
monoclrome subjects, except line drawings, for 
which “ process” material should be used. If 
colours are involved, panchromatic plates or films 
will be necessary, used in conjunction with the 
appropriate filters. Exposure should be ample 
and development on the short side (except in 
line subjects where the converse applies), in 
_ order to avoid excessive contrast. 


INFRA-RED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Beyond the red end of the spectrum band of 
' white light, when it is broken up into its com- 
posite colours, lies the invisible band of infra-red 
or heat rays. It is these rays which are made 
use of in infra-red photography by means of 
plates and films specially sensitised to this wave- 
band, and filters which exclude ail or nearly all of 
the visible light. Fortunately, infra-red rays are 
plentiful in the sun’s radiation and in the rays 
emitted from the tungsten electric-light filament. 
These rays of long wavelength have the useful 
properties of considerable penetration, and less 
tendency to scatter or bending than the shorter 
tays of visible light, hence their application to 
Jong-distance photography and haze penetration. 
Unlike ordinary light, which stops short at the 
surface of the skin, and X-rays, which pass right 
through the tissues, infra-red rays penetrate the 
skin to a short depth only, and are therefore 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


useful medically for rendering visible subcutaneous 
conditions such as varicose veins. ; i 
Infra-red rays are reflected from certain coloured 
Substances and transmitted by others, according 
to their chemical constitution, without relation 
to visible colour, and so can be used to distinguish 
detail invisible to the naked eye. A still further 
application lies in the fact that a subject to all 
intents and purposes in total darkness may yet be 
illumined and photographed by infra-red rays, 
Infra-red plates and films are made in a variety 
of speeds and contrasts to suit different types of 
work, and should be used in accordance with the 
maker's instructions and with the recommended 
filters. They are handled and processed exactly 
the same as other sensitised material and, being 
blind” to a certain region of the visible spec- 
trum, a special darkroom safelight of a fairly 
bright yellow-green colour may be used during 
processing. Infra-red rays are not Provgit to 
the same focus as white light unless the lens is 
specially corrected, but the discrepancy is so 
small that it may be ignored when short-focus 
lenses are used at infinity. When long-focus 
lenses are used, or “ close-ups” involving long 
bellows extensions are necessary, focusi 
through a red filter will help, plusa little additio 
extension which trial and experience will dictate, 
Care should be taken that eamera and dark- 
slides used do not pass infra-red light. Thin 
mahogany, leather and ebonite.in thin sheets 
are comparatively transparent to infra-red; metal 
and carpon are opaque, hence it is well to see 
that all thin wooden and leather parts are well 
treated with paint containing a good proportion 
of lamp-black. Metal darkslides are best. 


PORTRAITURE, 


Successful portraiture, although possibly the 
most general and popular application of photo- 
graphy in the eyes of the public, is one of the most 

ifficult of achievement. To obtain something 
more than a mere snapshot of a person, and to 
combine pleasing composition and lighting with 
the delineation of character, calls for much 
experience and specialised knowledge. The 
background and environment of the figure need 
special consideration, and should be as simple 
and unobtrusive as possible, otherwise there will 
be competition in interest with the sitter, Light- 
ing is of greatest importance, and must serve to 
preserve the modelling while avoiding harsh 
contrasts on the one hand or flatness on the other, ° 

It must be realised that the portrayal of any 
three-dimensional object. depends on shadows to 
give the effect of solidarity—(modelling), but 
shadows must not be overdone, and should be 
luminous and without hard edges. This latter is 
achieved by diffusion of light with muslin or 
similar screens. No particular rules for lighting 
can be given, as faces of different character require 
varying treatment, but a good general lighting 
is that which falls at 45° down upon and to the 
side of a sitter. Shadows may have some light 
thrown into them by white reflectors placed 
around the sitter or on the floor. In some cases 
such reflectors can be naturally incorporated 
with the picture—e.g., @ newspaper Or a Ik 
held in the sitter’s hand to. throw light into 
shadows under the chin. When portraits are 
taken indoors with a window as the main source 
of light, the bottem portion of the window 
should be covered. Another method of lighting 
consists of flooding the sitter with a general 
diffused frontal lighting of fairly low intensity 
and picking out suitable highlights by means of a 
spot light (a narrow angled beam of light of greater 
intensity). Children are best photographed by 
general lighting, without any attempt to produce 
dramatic effects. Long-focus lenses of large 
aperture are most suitable for portraiture, short- 
focus lenses leading to distorted perspective and 
small stops to unduly long exposures. 
camera should be critically focused on the eyes of 
the sitter. Outdoor portraits should be taken 
in the shade, or at any rate in diffused sunlight, as 
bright sunshine produces unpleasantly harsh 
contrasts. Fast panchromatic plates and films 
should be used, exposures should be ample and 
negatives developed for rather less than normal 
time to produce a long scale of gradation without 
undue contrast. A good portrait negative usually 
appears a little flat. 
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PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA 


If a large plaster cast of a head or a display 
model can be obtained the would-be 


can profitably spend some considerable time in 


- experimenting with and studying the effects of 


various types of lighting. 

The term ‘Home Portraiture” properly 
applies to photographs taken in natural surround- 
‘ings, and not to attempts to reproduce in the home 
the conditions of a professional studio, Light 
such as provided by flash bulbs or photo-floods 
is very suitable for home portraiture. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 


Photomicrography is essentially the process of 
obtaining photographic enlargements of small 
objects with or without the use of a microscope 
and is the converse of Microphotography which 
entails the reducing of comparatively large 
subjects to the area of a tiny negative such 
as takes place in the Microfilm Camera (¢.v.}. 
Photomacrograph is a conventional term used to 
describe a low degree of magnification, i.e. below 


’ 40diameters. Photomacrographs up to ten or more 


diameters may be successfully produced by means 
of a triple-extension camera and a lens of short 
focus. In photomicrography the lens acts con- 
versely to usual photographie practice in that its 
covering power may be limited to the area of the 
subject rather than to the size of the film or plate 
in the camera. Lighting of an opaque object by 
reflected light calls for some ingenuity owing to the 
close proximity of the lens, and transparent sub- 
jects which can be illuminated by transmitted 
light are in some ways easier to deal with. When 
large magnifications are required the microscope 
is brought into use, and may be employed in 
seyeral ways. (a) An extensible camera may be 


’ attached to the top of the microscope by means of 


a sleeve allowing movement of the microscope 
parrel within the sleeve for focusing purposes, 
(6) An ordinary hand camera may be focused and 
set at infinity and clamped in position with the 
lens just above the eyepiece of the microscope 
after the latter has been focused, extraneous 
light between eyepiece and lens being excluded 
by means of a surrounding sleeve. (c) A fixed- 
focus camera specially made for the purpose and 
embodying an eyepiece may be fixed to the top of 
the microscope from which the usual eyepiece is 
removed. (d) A similar arrangement to (c) may 
embody an attachment by which a miniature 
roll-film camera is used in place of the fixed-focus 
type. In the case of (c) and (d) focusing is 
usually achieved by means of a prism above the 
eyepiece which deflects a portion of the image 
forming rays on to a miniature focusing screen 
combined with an eyepiece set at right angles 
to the microscope barrel. This arrangement 
obviates the difficulty of focusing on the ordinary 
ground-glass screen at low levels of illumination. 
Still another method of photomicrography, carried 
out in a darkroom employs a prism set above the 
eyepiece which projects the image at 90° on to an 
easel bearing a photographic plate situated at a 
suitable distance away. Filters for photo- 
micrography are usually placed over the light 
source rather than over the lens or objective, and 
unless apochromatic objectives are used a green 
light and orthochromatic plates give the best 
results, Textbooks should be consulted, as 
thorough understanding of the manipulation and 
technique of the microscope itself is necessary in 
addition to photographic knowledge. 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This process gives an effect of solidity to a 
subject when the results are viewed through a 
stereoscope giving binocular vision. Two views 
of the subject are taken simultaneously with 
a camera having twin lenses set apart from one 
another at a distance approximate to that 
separating the eyes, or two separate pictures may 
be taken of a still subject with the one camera, 
which is moved an inch or two to right or left 
between the successive exposures. The resulting 
negatives which must be laterally reversed (i.e., 
left-hand photograph on right-hand side, and vice 
versa) in printing may be reproduced either as 
prints or transparencies, but the latter give the 
best illusion, and stereoscopic transparencies in 
direct colour can offer a very fine effect. 
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*. USEFUL TABLES AND FORMULE. = 
British Weights and Measures. rt 
1. AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


437% grains, = 1 ounce. 
16 ounces = 1 pound = 7,000 grains, 
+ ounce = 109 grains; 4 ounce = 219 grains; 
. 2 ounce = 328 grains. 


This is the scale of weights usually specified in 
British formule, but where extreme accuracy is 
not essential apothecaries weight may be used 
for convenience. Where “ hms” are speci- 
fically mentioned apothecaries weight is intended. 


2. APOTHECARIES WEIGHT. 


20 grains = 1 scruple. 
83 scruples = 1 drachm = 60 grains. 
8 drachms = 1 ounce = 480 grains. ’ 


3. FLUID MEASURE. 


60 minims = 1 drachm. 

8 drachms = lounce = 480 minims 
20 ounces = 1 pint = 160 drachms, 
2 pints =1quart = 40 ounces. 
4quarts =i1gallon = 160 ounces. 


1 fluid ounce of water weighs 437} grains, and 
each minim 0-91 grain. 
ro United States pint is 16 ozs. and the quart 
ozs. : 


METRIC AND EQUIVALENTS, 


1. Lineal, 
1 millimetre = 0-04 inch. 
10 millimetres = 1 centimetre = 0°39 inch. 
100 centimetres = 1 metre = 39:37 inches. 


For very rough calculations it is useful to 
remember that 15 centimetres = just under 
6 (5°9) inches. 


2. Volume. 
1 cubic centimetre 
(c.¢.) = 16°9 minims. 
100 ¢.c. = $fl.ozs. 249 minims 


(approx. 34 fl. ozs.). 
= 85 fl. ozs. 94 minims. 
(approx. 35 fl. ozs.). 


The millilitre is not the exact equivalent of a 
cubic centimetre, but may be taken as such for 
practical purposes, 


1000 c.c.=1 litre 


3. Weight. 
O-lgramme = 1:5 grains (avoirdupois). 
1 gramme = 15:4 grains. 


100 grammes = 1548 grains (approx. 3} ozs.). _ 


Percentage Solutions. 

To make a 10% solution avoirdupois 1 oz. is 
dissolved in water to make a total volume of 9 
fluid ozs. 1 drachm (approx.), the object being to 
secure that each 10 minims shall contain 1 grain 
of dissolved solid. A corresponding metric solu- 


tion is 1 gramme of solid dissolved in 10 ¢.c, of 
water. 


Comparison of Thermometer Scales. 


To convert Centrigrade into Fahrenheit, 

moacly by ‘f mie _ ah Ba ay 
‘0 conve ‘ahrenheit into Centigrade. 

tract 32 and then multiply by §. a 


Approximate Eauivalents. 


55° F, = 13°C, 68° F. = 20° C. 
60° F, = 15-5° C. 70° F. = 21°C. 
65° F, = 185° ©. 75° F, = 24°C. 


STANDARD §IZES. 
The following are the more common siz 
sensitised photographic materials :— aa 
(1) Negative sizes for miniature cameras using 
standard perforated Ciné film 35 mm. ireace 
Single frame . . 24 x 18mm. 


Square ,, oe 24 X 24 ‘ 
Double ,, a te 24 X 86 ey 


ays. aii Aan Aes 
yu! Ate | PHOTOGRAPHY 
5 same size and then multiply this exposure 

e. 


| by the appropriate factor. 


ie. West Canes 


| (8) Negati small miniature 
FE frownle ain rit size B.20, 50, 620, etc. 


ye 
16 pictures oe ‘ 
12 : 


. “4 
+ 


* 
* 
. 
¢ 


em. 
” ZO em. 
em. (23 < 34 inches). 


44) Cut films, film packs, plates ¢nd papers :— 


et pocket . 27% 12 inches (6 x 4-5 cm.). 
Gh igohes 34 x 24 inches (9 x 6cm.). 


” ates 


an 7 rs hed bo es ga gee 
~ Bs A inches, For projection printing, having found the 
i nine Continental) 2 x 9 cm. correct exposure for any degree of magnification 
wah.)  s » a or reduction, multiply this by the factor opposite 
_ se & x4 oa bee _. o es size — vo divide by the factor opposite 
oo inches (18 x 13 em.). ana, ea emrens SE 
Whole-plate . 8 x ti inches. F ; 
© 15) Taigel dibss la irk’ plates Bal) thae and | et ee ues. 
‘r- papers :— 
10 * B, 12 x 10, 15 x 12, 18 x 14, 20 x 16 
£/2 ty £/8 1 
_-. 28 4 fiat 2 
iad 3 £/12-5 2k 
i. 4 (6) Stereoscopic sizes t/4 2 16 ri 
* 45 x 107 mm. 60 < 130 mm, £/5°6 £129), ;° 
4 80 < 120 mm. 85 x 170 mm, £/7 2 £/32 16 


SHUTTER SPEEDS FOR MOVING OBJECTS. 


_ The, distance of the object is taken as being at nah - DEVELOPED, 
feét in this table, unless otherwise stated. METOL (I.D.3). 


If at 5° feet, the exposure may be doubled: if 
4 A soft working slow developer giving excellent 
at 100 feet, four times the exposure may be given. seadation tat low conmadt, 


speed for an ob. directly approaching the| Metol. . . . . 50 grains (3 grammes) 
 eamera, the Me Ay for an object goes Sodium sulphite ‘ 
: Giaconally towards the camera, and the third (cryst.) + tel fee 2 Of. 128 2.) 
. column that for an object moving directly across | Sodium carbonate 
__ the field of view. (cryst.)  ..» ; 2028, (50¢.) 
If the photographs are to be enlarged to any | Potassium bromide. 10 gr. (0-5 g.) 
pousiderable extent pal or -_ eid ee these | Water tomake . . 2002, (500¢.c.) 
ven. shou em- 
| Phasiced | that these shutter speeds are the slowest | For use dilute 1 part with 3 parts of water. 
: es wil’ arrest appearance of movement in the 
hotograph, and are no guide to the correct exposure d PYRO-METOL (1.D.4). 
the plate or film, An energetic developer where minimuni ex-. 
posure has been given, ‘The yellow stain helps 
Zz printing contrast. 5 
< << Solution A. j 
Pedestrians (4 miles per Metol 85 er. (2¢.) 
hour)... - «| 1/40 | 1/80 | 1/120 Potassium inetabisulphite 100 gr. (6 g.) 
Vehicles (6 miles per Pyrogallic acid. 100 gr. (6 ¢.) q 
hour)... + ~~ 2/60 | 1/120] 1/180 | Watertomake . . . 20078. (500 ¢.¢,) 
Vehicles (8 miles per 1 
) Ce ae ee 1/150 | 1/260 Solution B. 
aoe me in ite = 1/160 | 1/300 | 1/500 | Sodium carbonate ert) 4 ozs, (100g.) 7 
Foot races and sports. 1/240 1/500| 1/700 | Water to make : 20 ozs. ap C.0.) c 
_ Divers 1/600 | 1/800 For use mix equal arth of A an d 


ks races, horse gallop- Develop for 2-8 minutes at 65° i ise C.). 


1/300 | 1/750 | 1/900 


yactts (16 Imnots) at 50 1/60 | 1/120 | 1/180 METOL-HYDROQUINONE (LD.2). : 
_ Stea ners (20° knots) at , This Ilford developer can be obtained in packet 
50 ft, hide por Kou) | 2/220 | 1/240] 1/880 | rorm. ee : » 
tral (30 miles per hour 
- oe 60 ft. 1/150 | 1/300 | 1/450 MAH ty stim oo Oem ee 
Trains (60 miles per hour) (iy ral (eryst.) . Pi hig. A 
seca aled e LARE | 1/600; {008 “Sodium carbonate (cryst.) 2 078. (50 &.) rn 
Potassium bromide . . 20er. (1 4.) 
‘ Water tomake . . . 20028. (500 ¢.¢.). 
FACTORS FOR REDUCTION AND Dissolve the chemicals in the order given, 
ENLARGEMENT This is a good all-round developer for dish or 
i tank development. For dish use dilute 1 part =~ 


_ This table is designed to be employed when | with 2 parts of water, for tank use with 5 parts of 

ying, for calculating the equivalent exposures | water. Dish Development times vary from 3 to 6 

at different magnifications; but it may also be minutes at 65° F. (18° C.) according to type of 

found useful — for projection printing. First. | material and contrast required. Tank develop- 
aes or find by trial a exposure required for | ment 6 to 12 minutes at 65° I. (19° C.). 


cad hey! ‘ 


an 


+ 
* 


, 
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‘DEVELOPERS 
_ ~"BROMID 


Amidol 


er. (0°18 g.) 


‘FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER (D.76). 


J and-may be obtained packeted 
‘* ‘ready for mixing : 
‘Elon (Metol) . . . . gr. (28) 
% aoa sulphite (cryst.). 16 ozs. (200 g.) 
_. Hydroquinone. . . . 175er. (5 8.) 
ale. DOLE K al aie Shien cee seuehO 2) ge Nees) 
- Watertomake . . . 800ozs, (1000 c.c.) 


Dissolve the chemicals in the order given and 


use without dilution. 


FOR BROMIDE, CHLORO- 
& AND GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


AMIDOL. 


Sodium sulphite (cryst.). 240 er. (27-5 ¢.) 
Potassium bromide ., . 6er. (08 g.) 
Watertomake . . 10 ozs. (500 c.c.) 


When dissolved add :— 
: Sits, te kei, c Ao BASE, (2°75 g.) 
This developer will not keep for more than 2 


ays. 
é ace LE aed prints reduce the water to 8 ozs. 
400 c.c.). 

For gaslight papers reduce the bromide to 1-5 


Bromide prints develop in 14 to 2 minutes. 
Gaslight prints in 40-45 seconds, 


METOL-HYDROQUINONE. 
Motel eR ah ore |S 20 gr. (1°15 g.) 
- Sodium sulphite (cryst.) . 13 ozs. (86 g.) 
Hydroquinone. . . , er. (3:5 g.) 
dium carbonate (cryst.) 1} ozs. (36 g.) 
otassium bromide . . 20¢r. (1:15 ¢.) 
Watertomake . . 20 ozs. (500 ¢.c.) 


. Dilute with an equal proportion of water. 
__ For gaslight papers reduce the bromide to 8 gr. 
(0-17 grammes). 

Development times as above. 


WARM-TONE DEVELOPER FOR 
CHLORO-BROMIDE PAPERS. 


Metal. Ora eet es 10 vers (0°64) 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) . loz. (25 g.) 
Hydroquinone. . . . 75er. (4:25 ¢.) 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) 1t ozs. (34 g.) 

- Potassium bromide 402. (6°25 g.) 
Water to make 20 ozs, (500 ¢.c.) 


iW 


secon’ 
obtained by increasing exposure and decreasing 
time of development, 


NOTES ON DEVELOPERS. : 


Use 1 part of developer with 3 parts of water. 
With total of 8 minutes development at 65° F. 
(18° C.) the image should first show after 50 
in the developer. Warmer tones may be 


If anhydrous sodas are used in place of erystal- 
es salts the following equivalents should be 
used :— 


60 parts anhydrous = 100 parts cryst. sodium 
sulphite. 

374 parts anhydrous = 100 parts cryst. 
carbonate. 


Hydroquinone as a developing agent is inert if 
the temperature of the solution is below 55° F. 
(13° C,), The best working temperature for most 
photographic solutions is 65-70° F. (18-5-21° C.), 


sodium 


888 


. Poetrnes 


‘Developing agents and strong alkalies set 


: peat Sard Aa ak et formula published form of dermatitis with some susceptible persons 


This condition takes the form of a hardening of 
cuticle and cracks which 
heal. Prevention is easier, 
subject to developer poisoning should wear 
gloves, or rub a “ barrier cream” well 
the hands and nail crevices before handling 
solutions. The makers of the barrier creams also 
manufacture a curative ointment. 


rubber 


ACID-FIXING BATH. { 


A convenient concentrated stock acid-fixing 
solution may consist of 34 Ibs. of Hypo dissolved 
in about 50 ozs. of hot water. 6 ozs. of potassium 
metabisulphite powdered and dissolved in 20 0: 
of cold water is added to the cooled hypo solution: 
a little at a time, stirring the while. The bulk is 
then made up to 80 ozs. (1 Winchester) with cold 
water. L 

For use with plates and films dilute 1 part stock 
solution with 3 parts of water. For papers 1 part 
of solution with 5 parts of water. 


ACID-HARDENING—FIXING BATH. 


The simplest method of preparing such a bath 
is to add the recommended quantity of a pro- 
prietary liquid acid hardener to a plain 
bath. If preferred, the necessary salts for the 


complete bath may be bought ready packeted and 


need only dissolving in water. 


INK DRAWINGS FROM PRINTS. 


After outlining the subject in waterproof Indian 
i Be away the image in the following 
solution :— 


Iodine 10% solution 800 minims (80 ¢.c.). 

99 * eh jum cyanide 10% solution 50 minims 
€.c.), 

Water to make 10 ozs. (500 c.c.), 


To make the Iodine solution take about 150 grs. 


are sore and refuse to 
than cure, and those — 


tb oa ag 


hypo 


into : 


Ozs, 


or 


(35 g.) potassium iodide with just enough water 


to dissolve it, add 44 grs. (10 g.) iodine flakes, 
which will dissolve at once when stirred. Add 
water to make 1 fluid oz. (100 ¢.c.). 
very clean acting reducer, which can also be used 


This is a 


for negative reduction, but it is intensely poisonous — 


and should be handled with great care. 


CLEANING DISHES. 


A saturated solution (approx. 10%) of potassium 
bichromate is prepared (easily if the bichromate is 
pounded in a mortar and dissolved in hot water). 
When quite cold one-tenth of the volume (of 
bichromate solution) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid is added slowly, a few drops at a time, and 
stirring all the while. The solution is then bottled 
for future use, A few teaspoonsful will quickly 
remove developer stains and incrustations, The 
solution should be flushed away in running water 
as soon as it has done its work, as if left too long it 
attacks the enamel or porcelain surface of a dish. 
It should not be allowed to come in contact with 
the clothes, and if the hands become contaminated 
they should be rinsed immediately. 

Potassium permanganate stains may be quickly 
eter oe a weak solution of potassium meta-. 
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County Championship 
Croquet 
Cycling 
Derby, The 
Fencing 
Football, Association 


_ B.A, Cup 


Football, Rugby 
Gzlic Games 
Golf 

Hockey 
Korfball 
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893 
894 
916 
895 
895 
916 
896 
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898 
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List CE costes te 


Lacrosse 

Netball 

Olympic Games 1948 
Racket Games 
Rowing 

Skating 

Swimming 
Weight-Lifting 
Wrestling 


Indoor 
Bridge, Auction 
Bridge, Contract 
Canasta 
Chess 
Darts 
Party Games 
Shove-Ha’penny 
Whist 
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ports and Pastimes — 


By JAMES AUDSLEY 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue field of sports, games, and pastimes is such a vast one that no editor of a work of this kind, — 

~ with but one section of the volume at his disposal, can hope to cover everything in it. Omissions 
being unavoidable, ro a ia necessary to work out a plan that would give as wide a coverage 
as possible, within the limits set. , 5 a 

The first step was obviously some kind of division of the subject into sub-sections; and the obvious 
choice was Outdoor Games and Indoor Games. Some sports, however, such as basketball, boxing, 
wrestling, weight-lifting, etc., though played indoors, seemed to belong more with outdoor sports 
such as athletics and football than with games like bridge and chess: so the final decisiun was, first, 
Sports and Outdoor Games, followed by Indoor Games and Pastimes. _ n 

Then came the problem of limiting the field. In the outdoor section, it was decided to omit all 
sports in which competitors depended upon mechanical aid in addition to their own skill. This 
tuled out such things as aeroplane racing, motor racing, motor-boat racing, dnd motor-cycle racing. 
Speedway racing thus had to be left out too, for it would have been manifestly unfair to include this, . 
while omitting other types of motor-c: cle racing. Sports using horses are also omitted. A proper 
description of a vast subject like racing was out of the question; and the inclusion of driving, trotting, 

_ and polo seemed inappropriate without racing. Greyhound racing, a sport in which no one can 
actually participate, is also excluded. 4 

Most games popular in Britain are described as clearly as is consistent with reasonable brevity ; and 
certain games which are fairly recent arrivals from abroad, such as baseball, basketball, ice-hockey, 
and korfball, are included. Some mention is also made of overseas versions of certain games, such as 
the American, Australian, and Canadian brands of football. It was also thought desirable to include 
some records, but, with the material for this work having to be prepared some time in advance, the 
choice was not an easy one. There is, however, a list of current Olympic athletic champions, who, of 
course, hold their titles for four years. 4 

The indoor field is so vast that selection had to be almost completely arbi With cards, for 
instance, there are games of sheer skill, games of pure chance, and games at every level between these 
two extremes. There are also many games which actually derive from and resemble each other. 
Bridge, the most widely discussed and widely played card game, has first claim to inclusion; and the 
tremendous popularity of Canasta has also been recognised. Whist, which might be called the basic 
card game, is the only other card heading, but more than one game is included under it. 

Amongst board games, history, tradition, and the sheer skill which it demands guarantee the inclusion 
of chess, Using the same board and also extremely popular is draughts, which is also described. 
Darts could hardly be omitted, and is not; and shove ha’penny also finds a place. 

Finally, there is a selection of party games, which might help organisers of club, office, and private 
socials and parties, particularly at Christmas-time. This selection is, of course, far from exhaustive ; 
but it does include a number of games which have been voted good fun at various parties, 


SPORTS AND OUTDOOR GAMES 


ATHLETICS. 


The sport of athletics, which comprises com- 
etitions in running, walking, jumping, and thrvuw- 
ng, is really the most natural of all sports. 
Walking and running, the one only an intensified 
form of the other, are perfectly natural physica) 
movements, and a glance at children at play will 
soon satisfy any doubts as to whether or not 
jumping and throwing also come into this category. 
The history of athletics actually starts in the 
a of pre-history, or of mythology. We have 
details of the Olympic Games of 776 B.c., and it is 
certain that the Games were being held before 
this—perhaps long before this. The story of 
athletics from before the Olympic Games of 776 
B.C, to after those of a.p, 1948, however, is not a 
continuous one, The Greeks were followed by the 
Romans, who discontinued the Olympic Games : 
s0 the historian seeking the beginnings of this 
present-day sport might then turn to the country 
sports: of various periods of English history. 
There were such sports, and they included some 
races, but they did not really give very much 
indication that they would lead to athletics as we 
know it to-day. 

The true beginnings of athletics can be found 
almost exactly a century ago: for it was in 1849 
that the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
instituted a sports meeting, and a year later that 
Exeter College, Oxford, gave a .ead that was soon 
to be followed by the other Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Civil Service were also early in 
the field, and the first actual athletic club to be 
formed was the Mincing Lane Athletic Club, which 
is still active to-day as the London Athletic Olub. 
There was also an organisation called the Amateur 
Athletic Club, which ran an annual championship 
meeting which was to all intents and purposes a 
national meeting. Then, in 1880, the Amateur 
Athletic Association was founded.’ It took over 
the organisation of the annual championships and 
started the government of the sport which it still 
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rules to-day. Other countries, particularly the 
United States, were soon in the field, and, in 1896, 
the first modern Olympic Games took place at 
Athens, Subsequently the Empire Games, the 
European Championships, the Balkan Games, and 
many other international meetings and matches 
came into being; and championships and com- 
petitions of all standards were instituted in almost 
every country in the wor.d, 

Athletic events have now become standardised 
so that races are generally at one or another of a 
series of recognised distances, and throwing and 
jumping events are held in accordance with certain 
internationally agreed rules. With regard to” 
races, there are actually two lists of standard 
events, one being in the yards and miles of 
British and American measurement, and the other 
in the metric equivalents of these distances. 
Some idea of the scope of the sport can be gained 
from a list of the events included in the A.A.A, 
Championships and from those included in the 
Lan or wr iag 

@ A.A.A, Championships consist of: 100 
yards, 220 yards, 440 yards, 880 yards, 1 mile, 
3 miles, 6 miles, Marathon (standardised at 26 
miles 385 yards—not the distance from Marathon 
to Athens, but that covered in the Olympic race of 
1908, just when the desirability of standardising 
the distance was becoming apparent), 120 yards 
hurdles, 440 vards hurdles, 2 miles steeplechase, 
high jump, long jump, pole vault, hop-step-and- 
jump, putting the shot or weight (16 Ib.), throwing 
the hammer (16 Ib), throwing the discus, throwing 
Lacy oe ane dea relay (4 x 110 yards), 1 mile ~ 

J yards), . { 

and Decathlon, miles walk, 7 miles walk, 

€ events in the athletic section of the Olympic 
Games are: 100 metres, 200 metres, 400 ae: 
800 metres, 1,500 metres, 5,000 metres, 10,000 
metres, Marathon, 110 metres hurdles, 400 metres ~ 
hurdles, 3,000 metres steeplechase, high jump, long 
jump (called the broad jump in the United States), 
pole vault, hop-step-and-jump, shot-put, throwing 


. metres), 10,000 metres track 


- hurdles, high jump, long jump, pole vault, shot- 


Abe hammer, discies and javelin, 400, metres 


(4 x 100 metres), 1.600 metres relay x $00 
walk, 50, e 

road walk, and Decathlon. = 

_ The Decathlon is an all-round test in which the 

comp*titor has to take part in ten events, the 100 

‘metres, 400 metres, 1,500 metres, 110 metres 


put, throwing the discus, and throwing the javelin, 
all within two days; and score points in each or 
else retire from the competition. This, the 
severest test of strength, speed, stamina, and 
fortitude to be found anywhere in the whole world 
of sport, was won at the Olympic Games of 1948 
by Bob Matthias, an American then aged seven- 


teen 
Walking has actually a 


Lea le ef 
relay | one forward and to his left “ third.” Each base is 


30 yards from its nearest neighbours. Between — 
first and third and 20 yards out straight in front of | 


body of its | still. 
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the plate is the pitcher's “ mound.” The lines 
from home to first and from home to third are 
a beyond these bases, and are the “ foul 
a bat which resembles a very long and hea: 

Indian club, to hit the ball, which is white in colour, 
hard, and weighs 5 ounces, and to score runs, one 


being scored each time a member of the team 


completes the circuit of the bases, not neces- 
sarily from one hit. The team bats in an order 
arranged before the start, each batter being 
succeeded by the next as he leaves the plate, 
either “ out” or to proceed to first base or further 
A game consists of nine innings, each 


own, the Road Walking Association, though, as | innings being completed when three men are out, 
will have been noted, there are track walking races | and each succeeding innings starting at pers hs 


held under the auspices of the A.A.A. Some 
walkers concentrate on long road races all the year 
round, but the majority take part in road races 
during the winter and shorter track races during 
the summer. The road season is carefully 
organised so that almost all races arranged early 
in the season are at 7 miles. Later on, this 
increases to 10 miles, and, at this stage, the R.W.A. 
10 miles championship and 10 miles junior 
championship take place. Distances continue to 
increase, and there is a championship at 20 miles. 
The final championship, which takes place early in 
the summer when the track season has already 
started, is the 50 kilometres, and this attracts 
_@hiefiy the confirmed, all-the-year-round road 

~ walkers, There are regular races from London to 
Brighton, and, every four yea s, there is a race 
from London to Brighton and back—actually from 
Croydon to London, then to Brighton, then back 
to Croydon. 

Athletics is mainly a summer sport, and many 
runners turn to cross-country running— -overned 
by the English Cross-Country Union—during the 
winter. There is a vast annual programme of 
matches and championships, the latter including 
County championships, an Inter-County champion- 


f- ship, North of the Thames and South of the Thames 


championships, Northern, Midland and Southern 


’ ehampionships, National championships for sen- 


iors, juniors and youths, and the International 


championship. ‘This last used to be between | 


England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, and 


. Belgium, but, in recent years, several other coun- 


 ghips are over courses of about 10 miles. 


tries have entered as well. Strangely enough, 
though cross-country running is an English sport, 
the French and Belgians are just about the best 
exponents of it. Major cross-country champion- 


Athletics is entirely an amateur snort. There 
is some professional running, i.¢., races with money 
prizes, but this side of the sport is called, not 


- athletics, but pedestrianism. There is a famous 


“by a square of rubber 


S 


annual professional meeting at the Powderhall 
Grounds, Edinburgh, and there are some other 
events in Scotland and the North of England. 
There are also a number of regular meetings with 
big prizes in Australia, chiefly in Victoria. 
Women also take part in athletics, though they 
do not, of course, compete in very long races, nor 
do they throw the men’s heavy implements. The 
Women’s Amateur Athletic Association was 
founded in 1922, and women’s events have been 
included in the Olympic Games since 1928. 


BASEBALL. 


Baseball, a summer game with a season running 
from April until October, is the national game of 
the United States. The original invention of it is 
credited to an Army officer, and it has developed 
from old country games called ‘ One Old Cat” 
and “Two Old Cat” to the highly skilled, fully 
ecommercialised sport of to-day. 

Teams are nine-aside, and they take turns in 
patting and fielding. The main part of the ground 
is the “diamond.” This is an area marked at 
each corner of the diamond by a “ base,” which is 
a sack fixed to the ground, the lines from sack to 
gack being the “ base paths.” - One of these bases 
is known as “‘ home ” and here the batter stands, 
on the ground, which is 
imown as the“ plate.” The base which is forward 
and to the right of a right-handed batter is 


the one straight ahead of him * second,” and the 


a 


“ first,” | 


pace in the batting order has been reached. The 
batting order is a continuous one, number one 
folowing straight on again after number nine. 
Should the team batiing second score more ;uns in 
eight innings than their opponents do in nine 
innings, then the last half of the ninth is not played. 
There is no toss for first innings, the visitors 
always batting first. 

The fielding side is divided into three sections, 
the “ battery,” the “ infield,” and the “ outfield.’ 
The battery consists of the pitcher and the catcher 
who stands behind the batter. The infield, four 
strong, consists of the first baseman, at or near 
first; the second baseman, between first and 
second; theshort-stop, between second and third ; 
and the third baseman, at or near third. The 
remaining three fielders, out well beyond the infield, 
are the right, centre, and left outfielders. Each 
fielder wears a glove on one hand, that of the arm 
which he does not use for throwing, the catcher and 
the first baseman being a!lowed larger gloves than 
the others. The catcher also wears a chest 
protector and a mask. “ 

The ball delivered by the pitcher to the batter 
reaches him without touching the ground. 
Should it pass over the plate between the batter's 
shoulders and knees without being hit, it is a 
“ strike,” “Three such strikes dismiss the batter. 
Should it pass wide of the plate or too high or too 
low, it is a “ ball ’—unless the batter makes a 
stroke at it, when it becomes a strike if m‘ssed. 
Four balls give the batter a “ walk,” «.¢., a free 
passage to first base. The batter must run—to 
first, or farther if he can get farther—if he hits, 
but he cannot run if the hit goes foul. It must be 
hit in front of h’m and between the foul lines. If 
it passes over the foul I'nes it is a “ foul hit,” 
while, if he snicks it so that it goes behind him, it 
isa “foul tip.” The first and second foul hits are 
counted against him as strikes, but the third 
strike that would actually dismiss him cannot be 
byafoulhi{. Any foul hit by a batter who already 
has two strikes.on him does not count, unless it is 
caught, for a batter may always be caught out 
from any hit. He can also be “ put out ” when 
running the bases, this happening when a fielder, 
in possession of the ball, goes to the base for which 
the runner is making and “ tags ” him as he comes 


in. 

Jt should be noted that the ball is not dead when 
an out is made. A man making a catch can still 
throw the ball to a baseman in the hope of running 
out another player, and that baseman, 


Wing, 
made the put ont, can relay the ball to still another 


team-mate for the same purpose. In this way, it 
is possible, though it is rare, for the field‘ng side to 
make the three outs which complete an innings in 
one“ play” “ Double plays ” are quite frequent. 
Tf there are several runners on the base paths, a 


fielder will always throw to put out the man run- 


ning for home, if possible, as otherwise this runner 
willactua ly score. If, however, there are already 
two out, it is not necessary to concentrate on the 
scoring one of, say, two runners. 
at thai point ends the innings, and no runs scored 
on that actual play count. Only one man can 
oceupy any base at one time, so it fo'lows that, if 
there is a man on first when a batter is walked, then 
this player must proeeed to second, If all the 
buses are occupied—-“ full” or “ loaded ” are the 
terms used—then a will automatically torce 
in one run. Ex p this would occur, 
pes often de! walk known dangerous 
itters. Me i 


It is the object of the batting side, using 


Any out made 


= * 
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et 


mi’ a tl 


- pitch, 


_ the batter and call for a ‘pitch out.” 


. order is *‘ up.” 


? F ye _ 


. 
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_Oneé there are runners onthe bases, the pitcher’s 
Job. becomes’ more complicated. Th 
may move at any time, and one or more may 


attempt to “steal” a base. If this is tried, the- 


pitcher will throw the ball to the appropriate base, 
instead of pitching to the batter. The catcher will 
also be watching for an attempt to steal. If he 
sees one, he will immediately move from ee 

e 
pitcher will throw the ball to him, and he will 
relay it to the appropriate base. The batting side 
will have players not actually engaged or coaches 
coaching at first and third, and advising the 
runners when to steal. A batter may deliberately 
“ sacrifice ” himself to advance a team-mate on the 
base paths. He does this by hitting the ball 


_ gently—* bunting” is the term—towards the 


pitcher or down the first base line. He is, of 
course, automatically put out at first, but one or 


: _ more colleagues may have advanced one or more 


bases while the ball was rolling. Obviously, this 
would not be done with two out, as a third would 
end the innings, and no advance by other runners 
would be of use. Runners on bases when an 
innings ends are said to be “left on,” and they 
score nothing. Incidentally, it a batter is hit by a 
pitched ball, he zets a free passage to first. 

. Substitutes are permitted, and pitchers who are 


being hit are often relieved. Spare pitchers will 


be “‘ warming up ” with spare catchers in a special 
area known’as the “bull pen.” Also a team 
desperately in need of runs may want to make a 
batting change if the lower part of the batting 
Pitchers, being specialists, are 
rarely good hitters, and, if there are men on base 
who might score, two out, and it is the pitcher's 
turn to bat, it may be expedient to send in another 
batter, not one of the actualmine playing the game, 
as a ‘pinch hitter.” If this is done, then a 
peene pitcher must be used when the side fields 
again. : 

Although the pitched ball reaches the ba‘ter full 
pitchers can develop a wide variety of 
pitches, including very fast balls, curves, ete. It 
is the catcher, who knows his own pitchers and 
who studies the strong and weak points of the 
batters, who chooses what type of ball should be 
pitched, and this is indicated to the pitcher by a 
signal, which might be, for instance, two fingers 
heid against the glove in a certain way. The 
pitcher may accept orrefuseasignal. Ifhe refuses 
and it is repeated, he will know that the catcher 
considers it urgent that that particular delivery 
be thrown. Refusals are most frequent when the 
catcher calls for a fast ball near the end of a game, 
when the pitcher is tiring. Incidentally, a batter 
is not automatically struck out when the third 
strike crosses the plate. He is not out until the 
catcher, who will be credited with the put out, 
catches the ball. If he fails to hold it, the batter 
my run for first, though he will seldom reach there 
before the catcher gathers and relays the ball, 

Detailed score sheets are kept, and against each 
player’s name is shown: his times at bat; his 
hits; now many of the hits were onc base hits 
(singles), how many two base hits (two-baggers), 
how many three base hits (triples), and how many 
four base hits (home runs or homers) ; how many 
runs he actually scored ; how many runs he batted 
in, i.e., the number of men who crossed the plate 
after completing their circuit on his hits; how 
many sacrifices he made; how many put outs he 
made when fielding ; how many assists, i.¢., throws 
which resulted in a put out ; and how many errors, 
i.e., fumbles, dropped catches, throws to the wrong 
base, ete., he made. Against the pitcher’s name 
will be shown the number of innings pitched ; the 
number of runs scored against him; the number 
of hits off him; the number of walks given; and 
the number of men actually struck out. Batting 
averages are ca culated by dividing the times at 
bat into the number of hits, An average of 0-400 
would be exceptionally good. Pitchers are graded 
according to the number of games won and lort. 
The word “ hits” in these scores always means a 
safe hit that took the batter to first base or farther 
still, and was not a chanee. If a batter hits a 
catch and goes safely todifst base because the 
catch was dropped, be-remadhs at first and plays 


on from there in the mstial “way. but he is not 


Be a with . hit. hash 
The game in America Ys. hichly organised. 
There are two major leagues, the National and the 


ese runners . 
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each consisting of eight clubs. 


K 
. 


Ameri Each 


-elub Sc neat a schedule of 154 games, meeting each 


of the other clubs in its league 22 times. Games 
are played every day, including Sundays. The 
champions of these two leagues meet in a series of - 
the best of seven games, known as the “‘ World — 
Series,” for the Championship of the World. 
Below these two leagues, are two others, the 
International—so called because two of the teams 
are in Canada—and the American Association. 
‘The champions of these leagues meet in the “ Little 
World Series.”” Underneath these are numerous 
professional leagues, classified A, B, C, or D 
according to the standard of play. Then come the 
semi-professional clubs and the “ sandlot” or 
amateur teams. The clubs in the major leagues 
will hwve an extensive “farm ” system, consisting 
of eluds owned and run by the major organisation 4 
in junior leagues of every grade. Promising 
plavers will be brought up to major standard 
through this chain. 

Baseball is also the chief summer game of 
Canada, and it is very widely played in Australia, 
It has been played in Britain for some years, and, 
since the war, it has made very considerable pro- 
gress. There are clubs in almost every part of the 
country, and games have attracted crowds of up to ~ 
20,000. The game may wel] equal! the popularity 
of cricket, for it is full of action, and games rarely 
have to be left drawn, as a full match is usually — 
completed within two hours. 

Similar to baseball is Softball, which is very 
popular in America with girls as well as men, and 
which was demonstrated in Britain during the war 
by American and Canadian servicemen, The ball 
is not actually particularly soft, but it is larger 
than a baseball, and all pitching is underarm, 
Distances between bases, and between the plate 
and the mound are shorter than in the parent game. 


BASKETBALL. 


Basketball is an ideal example of the winter 
team game, which is also primarily an indoor game. 
Originally invented by an American ¥.M.C.A, 
official at Springfield, Massachusetts, it can be 
played in almost any gymnasium or hall; and it 
can be played outdoors on an asphalt court, Tn 
America it is played by teams of al) standards from 
schoolboys to professionals: and, taking games al} 
over the country into account, it is watched by 
more spectators than any other American game. 
In the country of its birth, it can justifiably be 
called the chief winter team game, especially 
having regard to the facts that ice-hockey is played 
only in certain sections of the country, that 
American football has only a ten-week season 
finishing early in December, and that lacrosse is 
played only in the spring. Basketball has spread 
far beyond the United States, and it is played in 
almost as many countries as is Association foot- 
ball. It is included in the Olympic Games, and, 
in the Games of 1948, the basketbal) tournament 
Occupied the whole Olympic fortnight. It has 
been played in Britain for some years, and is on the 
increase, There are specially active centres in 
London and Birmingham, and the Services, par- 
ticularly the R.A.F., have taken it up as part of 
their physical-training schemes, and have helped 
to popularise it, 

Basketball is played five-aside, but substitutes 
are permitted. The ball resembles that used in 
Association football, but it is played only with the 
hands. The goals consist of posts with iron rings. 
at the top, through which the ball must be thrown, 
These rings have short nets suspended from them, 
and the bal! must, of course, pass through thé 
rings from above them. Fixed to the top of the 
posts behind the goals are back-boards, and the 
ball may be thrown against these so as to fall down 
through the ring. Running with the ball is not 
permitted, and it is advanced by dribbling, which 
mens by bouncing it, or by passing. Some hard 
knocks are inevitable, and most players wear elbow 
and knee pads. Deliberate bodily contact as a 
means of defence is not, however, allowed; and 
the penalty for a “personal” foul is two free 
throws, while, for a more technica! infringement, 
it is one free throw. Goals thrown during play 
count two points, and goals thrown from free 

ws are worth one point. ‘Tactics play a big 
part in the game, and most teams try to earry out 
attacks according to a prearranged plan. Defen- 
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sive plans are also made, these being based on 

either a man-to-man or a zone defence, Stamina 

' and agility are both needed for basketball, and 

great height is an asset. There are teams in the 

_ United States in which a man 6 feet 4 inches tall 
-would be the smallest man playing. 

Basketball has been enthusiastically taken up by 

girls in the United States and in some European 
countries, but not as yet in Britain. 


Netball. 


Similar to basketball, and, as far as Britain is 
concerned, very much older, is netball. Unlike 
basketball, which, though it is played by girls, is 
primarily a men’s game, netball is exclusively a 
girls’ game. It is almost always played outdoors 
on an asphalt or even 4 grass court. The ball is 
similar to that used in basketba!l, as are the goals 
except that these have no back-boards. Netball 
is played seven-aside instead of five, and substi- 
tates are not permitted. 


BOWLS. 


Bowls is one of the oldest of ail games, and, like 
several other almost traditional games, it seems to 
be steadily increasing in favour im these middle 
years of the twentieth century. Once dismissed 

. by many people as simply “an old man’s came,” 
it now has many devotees of all ages and also of 
pothsexes. It is played indoors as weil as out, for 
there are now several covered rinks operating in 
arious parts of the country. The game certainiy 
goes back to the thirteenth century and, in its 
earlier days, its popularity was such that it was one 
wf the games officially legislated against as likely to 
attract people away from archery. Henry VLIL.. 
wio was fond of all sports, was a keen player; and 
the famous game on Plymouth Hoe in which Sir 
John Hawkins brought his match with Sir Francis 
Drake to a successful conclusion even after -the 
Armada been sighted, if not definitely 
authenticated, is accepted as fact by several 
eompetent historical authorities. About a cen- 
tury after this incident, however, Bowls fell on 
eviltimes. Many greens were attached to taverns, 
and the game acquired a reputation as being merely 
an adjunct to pothousereselry. It was revived on 
a rather higher level in Scotland, however, never 
again to sink so near to objivion. 

Bowls as played to-day is actually two separate 
games, and each has its own supporters, few players 
of one attempting the other. These are the Rink 
or Level Green Game and the Crown Green game. 
As the names imply, it is the rinks rather than the 
pasic objectives of the games which differ. The 
Tevel Green game is the more widely played, and 
this, as the name suggests, is played on a perfectly 


fiat piece of well-cared-for turf. The Crown Green | 


game, which is very popular in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and which is also played in the Mid- 
lands, is played on a green of which the centre is 
§ inches or more higher than the corners. There 
are some differences in the actual games—for 
instance, in the putting into play of the object 
bal —but basically the two games are similar, so 
it will be appreciated that a good deal of experience 
and @ very high level of skill is demanded by the 
Crown Green. This game is usually played be- 
tween two players who oppose each other, whereas 
the Level Green game is played between sides each 
consisting of one, two, three, or four players. 

The particular equipment used and the detailed 
technicalities of Bowls make it a game in which a 
great deal of skill can be attained, but at first glance 
it seems a very simple game, Its object is simply 
the playing of the bowls as near as possible to the 
object ball. Bearing in mind, however, first, that 
the object ball itself does not oecupy a fixed spot 
but is put into play by the first player, and, second- 
ly, that the bowls are biased, it will be realised that 
the elementary objective is more easily planned 
than achieved. 

The object ball or “ jack ” is a small white ball 
about 2+ inches in diameter. The bowls used 
differ in the two games. Those in the Level Green 
game have a maximum weight of 34 Ib. and a 
maximum circumference of 16% inches. Those 
jn the Crown Green game are much smaller an 
lighter. They are also less biased : but, in this 
game, the jack is biased. This question of bias is 
interesting, In the early days of the game, bowls 
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were little, if at all, biased. Then bias was given 
by weighting with lead. Now, the bias is achieved 
_ ee one side of the bowl less round than the 
Players generally use two bowls each in a game, 
or four if playing singles and the player or side 
with the best record of bowls near the jack wins the 
“end ”"—doubtful instances being accurately 
m™ . An agreed number of ends make up 
the game, the side winning the most shots through- 
out the whole game being the winner. With a 
number of bowls all being played, and each being 
liable to a hit from a following player, it will be 
appreciated that there is a good deal more in 
| Bowls than the mere rolling of a bowl, even a 
biased bowl, at a small white ball. 


BOXING. 


The sport of boxing, sometimes called ‘‘ The 
| Noble Art of Self Defence,” though actually 
| aggression is its keynote and defence an incidental, 
| has a long history, for it is a modern continuation 

of the old sport of Prize-Fighting. 

Prize-Fighting was very popular at the time of 
the Regencr, and it retained this popularity— 
though illegal and always subject to interference 
by the authorities—right up to the end of the 

nineteenth century, when it was succeeded by the 
| present-day glove-fighting or boxing. A prize- 
fight was a very rugged, not to say brutal, affair. 
| Bare fists were used, and wrestling holds and 
throws were allowed under the London Prize-Ring 
Rules, which governed the contests. fights 
were to a finish, and a round ended when one of the 
| contestants went down. When this happened, the 
| fighter had 30 seconds, during which be received 
| attention from his seconds or ‘* bottie-holders,” to 
; come up to * scratch.” It was when a man failed 
| to do this that a fight finished. 
| Prize-fighting was illegal, and, in this, ite 
| position was clearer than is that of boxing to-day. 
Though not actually illegal, it is certain that 
boxing, in the sense that it is in actual fact an 
attempt on the part of two men to knock each 
| other unconscious, is not legal. If there is no 
| knock-out, however, a decision on points is given, 
and, technically boxing is a contest of skill for 
points, the knock-out not being recognised in the 
official rules. At any rate, properly regulated 
| contests are not now subject to police interference. 
| Boxing differs from prize-fighting in many 
respects. First, gloves are worn, and clean hitting 
oniy is allowed, holding and throwing as in 
wrestling being forbidden. tounds are subject to 
a time-limit, usua ly three minutes, and they end 
after that time, even if both men are still on their 
| feet, as, of course they generally are. There is a 
| one-minute interval between rounds. As these 
| timed rounds do not end simply because @ man 
| goes down, a fallen contestant has ten seconds, 
counted off aloud by the referee, ip which to rise; 
and it is when he fails to do so that the legally 
unofficial but practically conclusive knock-out 
occurs. Should the round end while he is on the 
floor, then, of course, the fighter has the normal 
minute interval, during which he may receive 
attention, in which to recover. The referee may 
stop the bout at any time if he thinks that a man 
might suffer serious injury if allowed to continue ; 
and, in this case, the winner is credited with a 
“ technical knock-out ” : as he is if his opponent 
fails to come up when the bell sounds to start 4 
round. In the early days of glove-fighting, fights 
were toa finish, as in the prize-ring days. Rounds 
were limited to three minutes, but they were not 
limited in number. Later on, it became the cus- 
tom to limit a fight to so many rounds, a points 
decision being given if there was no knock-out. 
Fifteen rounds is the limit at the present time. 
Boxers breaking the rules by hitting below the 
belt or by some other infringement are usually 
warned once or twice, after which they are dis- 
qualified. In the United States, the “no foul” 
rule operates to prevent disqualifications, The 
author‘ties make it a rule for fighters to wear cer- 
tain protective equipment, and, under these 
circumstances it is maintained that a foul blow 
would not actually incapacitate a man, If a foul 
blow is delivered, the man responsible scores no 
points at all for that round, and his opp: nent has 
five minutes in which to recuperate. There has 
been some talk about introducing this rule inte 
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Britain, but this has not yet been done, although a 
recent regulation compels boxers to wear the same 
protection as is used in America—and which 
consists of a device invented by an Englishman. 

In professiona) boxing, the referee, who is in the 
ring with the boxers, is solely responsible for any 
points decision; but in an amateur contest the 
referee is assisted by two judges, In Britain the 
referee of an amateur bout sits outside the ring, 
and calls out instructions such as “ Break.” etc., 
from there. The two judges also sit near the ring, 
but on different sides of it from the referee and from 
each other. At the end of a bout, the judges give 
their decision, and, only if they disagree is the 
referee called upon to give a casting vote. The 
referee, however, can stop the fight at any time in 
favour of one of the contestants. In other 
countries and in the Olympic Games, the referee of 
amateur bouts goes into the ring, but he still has 
the assistance of the judges, and he is not required 
Amateur 
bouts are usually limited to three rounds, as the 
contestants may be required to fight several times 
during a tournament. The count following a 
knock-down in an amateur contest is silent. 

The difference between a good professional and a 
good amateur is probably more marked in boxing 
than in any other sport. Amateur boxing, inci- 
dentally, is the only sport in which the whole of 
Europe, including Britain, combines to select a 
team to oppose the United States. 

Boxing contests, both professional and amateur, 
are arranged in classes according to body-weight. 
The divisions are: flyweight, up to 8 stone; 
bantam-weight, up to 8 stone 6 Ib.; feather- 
weight, up to 9 stone; light-weight, up to 9 stone 
9 lb.; welter-weight, up to 10 stone 7 !b.; middle 
weight, up to 11 stone 6 lb.; light-heavy-weight, 
or cruiser weight, up to 12 stone 7 Ib.; and heavy- 
weight, any weight. 


CRICKET. 


Cricket can claim a longer history than any 
other team game. Historians have attempted to 
trace its origin in various ball games played by 
ancient races, and, even if some of these derivations 
are a little far-fetched, we can at least say that 250 
years ago the game was being played in a form not 
60 very dissimilar from that of to-day. Hamp- 
shire, particularly the village of Hambledon, 
Surrey and Kent really pioneered this,game that 
was later to be taken so seriously at the other end 
of England, though the great days of the Hamble- 
don cricketers were somewhat later than our late 
seventeenth-century starting point. 

Cricket to-day is played by two teams, each 
consisting of eleven players, which take it in turn 
to “ bat” and to “ field.” It is the object of the 
batting side to score “ runs,” and to score as many 
as possible before they are got ‘‘out’’ by the 
fielding side, who then take their turn with the bat. 
The ground is generally oval in shape, with a white 
line, called the “ boundary ” line, marked round it. 
The “ wickets,” which the batsmen have to defend, 
are pitched near the centre of the ground on a 
specially well-tended piece of turf, or on matting 
or concrete. There are two wickets, each con- 
sisting of three “‘ stumps,”’ joined across the top by 
two “ bails.” The wickets are pitched opposite 
each other 22 yards apart. The bats used have a 
flat striking surface, and the ball, which weighs 
about 5 ounces, is red in colour and hard. 

The ball is delivered by ‘‘ bowling,” not throwing, 
it from one wicket to the batsman at the other, 
six balls—comprising one “over —being bowled 
from each end in turn. The batting side bat two 
at a time, one at each end, so it f llows that, with 
eleven men in a team, the fielding side has to get 
ten out to finish the innings, as the remaining 
batsman then has no one to partner him. There 
ain a ae of ways in which the batsman can be 
got out. 
wicket, or if he plays the ball on to his wicket, he is 
out “ bowled.” If he hits the wicket with his bat 
when making a stroke, he is out ‘‘ hit wicket.” If 
he leaves his ground, misses the ball, and the 
wick t-keeper, having taken the ball after it 


passed the wicket, “ breaks ” the wicket, he is out, | 


“stumped.” If he hits the ball and it is caught 
before it touches the ground, he is-out.“‘ caught.” 
if, when,running, he fails to reach fore 
the wicket is broken, he is out ‘ rum * If the 
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If the ball, passing the bat, hits the | 
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ball when bowled would have hit the wicket, but 
hits his leg instead, he is out “ leg-before-wicket ”” 
—though this is a very complicated rule, and there 
are occasions when, if the ball did not first pitch in. 
anal te his i 1 comme it hitting the wick t. 
though only leg stop i e wicket. 
A Patenien may also be given out if he obstructs 
any of the fieldsmen. , 

Runs are scored by the two batsmen running 
past each other from wicket to wicket while the 
ball is being retrieved after a hit. Naturally, the 
batsmen will run as many runs as possible for a hit, 
but if the ball crosses the boundary line it auto- 


-mnatically counts four, or, if it does so without 


touching the ground, six. Certain runs, 
“extras,” can be scored without the ball being 
hit. If the ball passes the bat without hitting the 
wicket. and goes far enough for a run, this is 
counted as a “‘ bye.” If it goes off the batsman’s 
leg, not having been kicked away deliberately, and 
they run, it isa leg-bye. If it is bowled so wide of 
the wicket that the batsman cannot reach it, itis a 
“* wide,” and one run is added to the score. If the 
bowler comes in front of the wicket at his end before 
delivering the ball, or if he throws it, it is a “ no- 
ball.”” In this case, the umpire shouts ‘* No-ball ” 
as quickly as possible, and the batsman can then 
hit at it, counting any runs he scores, but not being 
out if he misses it or is caught. If he does not 
score Off a no-ball, then one run is added as an 
extra. Wides and no-balls do not count as part 
of the over. 

It is obvious that members of the fielding side 

ill be disposed about the field in what are con- 
sidered the best positions for preventing runs and 
for assisting in getting the batsmen out, One man, 
of course, is the bowler, and one other position is 
fixed. This is the wicket-keeper, who stands 
behind the batsman’s wicket. The remaining nine 
positions are not fixed, but there are a large num- 
ber of recognised positions : far too many, in fact, 
for them all to be occupied at once. Those which 
are occupied will depend on a decision reached by 
the bowler in consultation with his captain, and 
arrived at in the light of the particular type of 
mag and how the batsman is likely to deal 
with it. 

To gain some idea of the recognised positions, 
imagine a right-handed batsman standing ready 
at the wicket, his body at right angles to the line 
from wicket to wicket. The side of the field in 
front of him, nearer to his bat than to his body, and 
on the left of the bowler, is the “off” side, 
Behind him, nearer to his body than to his bat, and 
on the bowler’s right, is the “leg” side. On the 
off, to the right of the wicket-keeper, behind the 
wicket and close to the bat are the “slips.” 
There may be up to four of these, called, going 
from the wicket-keeper outwards, “' first,” 
“second,” “ third” and “fourth slip.” Behind 
them, near the boundary, is “ third man,” Coming 
a little forward from the slips, but still behind the 
bat and close to it, is the ‘‘ gully,” where there 
may be two men, Level with the bat, in front of 
it and close to it, is “ point,” or, if he is standing 
farther back, ‘‘ deep point.” Coming farther for- 
ward, in front of the bat on the off, but not so far 
round as to be level with the bowler’s wicket, is 

* cover,” who may have a man some way behind 
him at “extra cover.” About level with the 
bowler, or a little farther back, is “ mid-off,” with, 
possibly, a man behind him on the boundary at 

long off.”” All these positions have their counter- 
parts on the leg side. The leg equivalent of “ long 
oft is ‘ Jong on”; of “ mid-off,” “ mid-on ”; of 

“ cover” and “ extra cover,” “ mid-wicket ” and 

deep mid-wicket”; of “point” and “ deep 
point, rr Square leg ” and “ deep square leg ”; of 
gully,” “short lez’; of “ third man,” “ long 
leg” ; and of “slip,” “leg slip.” ss 

First-classmatches, 1.€., international or “* Test, ’’ 
matches and County Championship match » last 
three days or longer, and are two-innings matches, 
Most club matches are restricted to one day or to 
half a day, and consist of one innings each, Ina 
One-innings match, the side batting second need — 
not continue its innings after the opponents’ score 
has been passed, as the match is then considered 
won by so many wickets, i.e., the number out of 
the ten which have not been captured, The same — 
applies, of course, during the second innings of a 
two-innings match. Should the side batting first 
prove the winners, it wins by so many runs, 4.e., 


Pe 
scored in excess of the opponents’ final 
itch, the innings 


total. 


quickly spread over 


England 
known as “ England's National 


games have, with one exception, 
The exception is Holilan 


the best players being about equal to 
: good English elub cricketers. Cricket is 
-played in the United States and Canada, but only 
+o a slight extent, and then, particularly in the 
United States, chiefly by Englishmen. Apart 
- from however, the Commonwealth coun- 
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CROQUET. 


Croquet has been played in Britain for almost 
exactly a century. having come to this country 
from France. The governing body, All- 
England Croquet Ciub_ was founded in 1868, with 
jheadquarters at Wimbledon. This fact is impor- 
tant, because, not long afterwards, Wimbledon 

. also became the headquarters of Lawn Tennis, 
it seems likely that the very rapid growth in the 
popularity of this game was a factor that may have 
restricted the development of Croquet. Croquet 
retained, and still retains, its following, however; 
and, in addition to championships and tourna- 
eek it is widely played on the lawns of private 

USES. 

equipment consists of four balls, coloured 
blue, black, yellow, and red; four mallets usually 
also marked blue, black, yellow, and red on the 
handles; six hoops; and a peg. The standard 
size of the lawn is 35 yards by 28 yards, but a 
_ smaller lawn can be used, provided that length and 
width are in the proportion of 5 to 4. 

The hoops, which stand 1 foot out of the ground, 
and the peg are set out as shown in the . 
the peg being exactly in the centre of the lawn. 
Usually two player, ney” the blue and blac 
balls, oppose two using the llow and red, though 
singles may be played.. In this case, each player 

‘has two balls, one using blue and black and the 
other yellow and red. Each player must pass i 
ball through the hoops, going round the circuit 
twice in the order illustrated, and finishing by 
hitting the peg or “p-gging out.” Balls must 
pass through each hoop from thefront. Each side, 
_ though not necessarily each ball of each side, plays 
inturn, Full points for a completed round are 26, 
and, to win, a side must finish both its balls before 
. the other side does so. 
~ There is a good deal of scope for skill and tactics 
in Croquet, as players may earn extra turns, or the 
right to try to “make a break,” in various ways, 
guch as hitting another ball with their own or 
i 
- a _ 
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passing through, or “ running,” a hoop. 
sometimes expeditious to play a.shot designed to 
increase the other side’s difficulties, rather than 
simply to advance one’s own course round the 
circuit. endeavouring to score his own 
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line need Le marked on the court. 
The order of making the points is indicated by 
the arrows. 


points, a player will also be considering ways and 
means of leaving his opponents at a disadvantage. 
There is a system by which handicap matches 
may be arranged, a certain number of extra turns, 
or“ bisques,” being given toone player. A“ half- 
means ” is an extra turn in which no hoop may be 
8CO: 


“ CYCLING. 


Few inventions can have been so widely adopted 
so rapidly as the bicycle. This is not surprising, 
for this comparatively simple method of trans- 
portation offers many advantages, with few 
counterbalancing disadvantages, 
three main activities for which it is used—cycling 
for utilitarian purposes, cycling for recreation, and 
eycling-as a competitive sport. ‘ 

Utilitarian cycling includes using a bicycle for 
going to and from work, for going shopping, and 
for every fairly short journey that has to be under- 
taken. One advantage is that a limited amount of 
luggage can be carried; and another is that, like 
walking, it offers some exercise, but it enables the 
traveller to cover the ground three or four times as 
fast as when walking. It makes one independent 
of local *bus and train services, and yet, in towns, 
it is probably as fast as the public transport, A 
ip should last 


bicycle is not a very expensive item; 
ve its cost 


for many years; and it should soon 
in fares and in shoe-leather. 

It is also ideal from a recreational point of view, 
for the touring cyclist enjoys most of the advan- 
tages of either the walker or the motorist, while 
avoiding their disadvantages. The walker gets 
plenty of exercise and a splendid view of the 
but the distance he can cover is very 
The motorist gets plenty of distance, 
country, and he 


some 
but at too fast a pace to see the 
gets no exercise. The cyclist, however, 
exercise, while moving fast enough to cover four 
times the ground seen by the walker, yet not so 
fast that he cannot see the country through which 
he is passing. 

Cycling as a competitive sport is a vast subject, 
for no other sport in which most of the competition 
takes the form of racing offers so many different. 
types of racing. A cycle-racing meeting provides, 
not only first-class sport, but also a wide variety of 


sports. On the Continent, the popularity of 
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cycling far exceeds that of any other sport, and the ; 


leading riders are the objects of tremendous hero- 
pte The sport also has a large following in 
Britain, and a growing one, which would grow even 
faster if there were more tracks available for top- 
class meetings. 

Cycle racing takes place on banked tracks like 


- motor racing tracks, on flat grass tracks, on cinder 


tracks, on indoor board tracks, and on roads. 
‘There are races at all distances from short sprints 
to the Tour de France, which lasts for a month. 
The sport includes ordinary straightforward 
massed-start races ; short-distance championships 
in which the competitors are drawn against each 
other in pairs, the winners going on to the next 
round, and so to the final; time trials, in which 
each rider completes the course separately against 
the clock; point-to-point races, in which the first 
three at the end of each lap score points, and the 
rider with the most points is the winner, even if he 
does not actually finish first; courses des primes, 
in which the leader at every lap wins a prize; 
motor-paced races, in which each rider races behind 
a motor-cycle, which has a large windscreen and a 
small roller et the back, right on to which the 
cyclist rides; pursuit races, in which the riders 
start'spaced out round the track and try to catch 
each other, anyone so caught being eliminated; 

n races, in which teams of two race, with one 


man actually on the track and his team-mate 


relieving him at will (this is the system used in the 
six-day races); and tandem races. 

There is also cycle roller racing, in which the 
cycles are on sets of rollers. The riders do not 
actually move forward at all, but the distance they 
cover is automatically registered on large dials. 
Then there is the latest form of cycle racing, cycle 
speedway. This is a sport devised by youths, who 
started it simply by trying to imitate the motor 
cycle speedway riders by holding cycle races on 
pieces of waste ground. They raced as the speed- 
way riders do, one pair opposing another pair, and 
with all the races at the same distance. This 
informal activity spread like wild-fire, and, in an 
amazingly short time, another properly organised 
sport had arrived, The National Cyclists Union, 
the governing body of cycle racing in Britain, then 
acted most sensibly. Realising that these young- 
sters had started this sport out of admiration for 
speedway racing, into which they might well 
gravitate in the course of time, the cycling rulers 
took over the organisation of this new sport in the 
hope that they might be able to persuade these 
youths to come into cycling instead. 

Cycle racing is both amateur and professional, 
and both types of rider may appear at the same 
meeting. There are not many professionals in 
Britain, but, as far as this side of the sport does 
exist here, the N.C.U. governs it as well as the 
amateur racing. The N.C.U. also has a touring 
side, though this is not, perhaps, as well known as 
the activities of the Cyclists Touring Club, which 
concentrates entirely on touring, This is a 
tremendous organisation, on the working of which, 
it is interesting to note, the methods of the Auto. 
mobile Association were based—for the ©.T.C, 
came first by many years, Another cycle racing 
body is the British League of Racing Cyclists, 
This organisation is in rivalry to the N.C.U., and 
B.L.R.C. cyclists are not recognised as amateurs 
by the N.C.U., nor for the purposes of such 
competitions as the Olympic Games; The main 
point of difference between the N.C.U. and the 
B-L.R.C. is massed-start road racing. This is 
extremely popular on the Continent, where every- 
thing stops for it, and where roads are specially 


closed. In Britain, however, roads are not closed 
for racing, and the N.C.U. will not permit massed-. 


start racing, except on closed circuits such as parks, 
most road races being time trials, which take place 
very early in the morning. The B.L.R.C. does 
organise massed-start road races, the riders being 
subject to certain rules such as ‘‘ No overtaking in 
towns,” etc. 

_ Finally, it would be surprising if no team game 
involving the use of cycles had been invented: and 
in fact, there issucha game. This is bicycle polo, 
which has its own governing body, the Bicycle Polo 
Association. This is a dangerous game, involving 
hard wear on men and machines, and requiring 
great cycling skill and considerable nerve, It is 
vety popular, and there are international matches 
between the home countries . 
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Fencing can claim a longer history than most . 
competitive sports, for it is, of course, the present- - 
day equivalent of the old custom of duelling ; and, 
like some other very ancient recreations—Archery, . 
for instance—it is fast growing in popularity, and | 
has shown an extraordinarily rapid development . 
during the last few years. : 

As far as Britain is concerned, the earliest form 
of duel with which most of us come in contact . 
through reading is the clash of mounted knights : 
armed with lances in the medieval Tournaments; 
and. it is interesting to note that this was not con- 
fined to occasions when the protagonists were out . 
to kill or seriously disable each other, but was often 
a purely sporting affair in which special less-lethal 
lances were used. In later times, duelling became 
dismounted and the weapons changed. In Eliza- 
bethan days, duellists fought with a sword, for 
attacking thrusts, in the right hand and a dagger, 
for defensive parries, in the left: a very highly 
skilled form of swordsmanship which can still be 
seen demonstrated occasionally in such displays 
as the Royal Tournament. Later still, the dagger 
was discarded, and duels were fought as are the 
fencing bouts of to-day with only the one weapon, 
the sword, for both attack and defence. 

Duelling began to decline in Britain during the 
Regency period, though the gentlemen of those 
days continued to learn swordsmanship, and to 
fence with the practice weapon, the foil. At that 
time, however, it became fashionable for young men 
of aristocratic upbringing to learn how to use their 
fists for fighting, and it was a proud boast in any 
circle to be able to say that you could hold your 
own with a professional pugilist. Thus was born 
the “good old English ” method -of settling dis- 
putes with the fists, and duelling was relegated 
more and more to the ranks of purely “ foreign ” 
customs. Though actual duelling is now illegal 
almost, if not quite, throughout the world, it is 
still carried on occasionally on the Continent. 
Even before the cult of fist-fighting came inio 
being, the art of swordsmanship had made most of 
its advances’on the Continent, rather than in 
Britain, France and Italy being the nations most 
prominent in its. development. To-day, the 
fencers of these and other Continental countries 
are still the best in the world, and, though coun- 
tries like Britain and the United States are taking 
more and more interest in the sport, the inter- 
national teams of those countries at the present 
time rely to a large extent on fencers of Continental 
European descent. 

, The right to duel in olden times was restricted to 
“Gentlemen.” Only Knights fought in medieval 
Tournaments, and only men of aristocratic birth 
duglled in Elizabethan times and later; and some- 
thing of this restricted atmosphere pervaded the 
early days of fencing as a modern sport. Not that 
embryo fencers’ antecedents were subjected to 
investigation, but clubs were few and expensive 
and rather exclusive. In more recent times, how- 
ever, things have changed, and class tuition in 
fencing has opened a first-rate sport to anyone who 
wishes to take part in it. Fencing classes have 
long been a part of the curriculum at dramatic 
academies, and they are now inc’uded by some 
educational authorities in their programmes of 
adult evening classes, Almost invariably more 
students wish to enroll than can be accommodated, 
and the number of fencers almost doubled in the 
year which followed the 1948 Olympic Games, 
Fencing is regularly included in the Olympic 
Games, and there are many other championships, 
international contests, and competitions as well. 

Modern competitive fencing offers contests. with 
three different weapons: the foil, which, formerly 
merely a practice weapon, is now the only weapon 
with which women fence; the epee, the real 
duelling-sword; and the sabre, with which hits 
are scored by cutting with the blade, as well as by 
thrusting with the point. All the terms used in 
fencing are in French, and many of these, describing 
classic cuts, thrusts, and parries, are traditional. 
Fencing is a sport which must bé learned by per- 
sonal tuition, either in private or in class, and 
which cannot be picked up from books, A 


Some spe equipment is required. The 
Lie no of course, have “‘ buttons ” on the points, 


ese can come off, and fencers wear a special 
glove on the sword hand, a padded jacket, and a. 
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bout. Many fencers do this. They think they 
have hit, so they immediately shout out and whip 
Par Geis fot soa "hes as tts 

i or cu as they do so, no 
accident caused in this way puts any blame on 
Fe prin Meg flea i apie 

: fact noted above that fencing is a regular 
mies hints at one of its 
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- including eyesight, which can be im: ; 
eye exercise. cidentally, people whose eyesight | 
is below normal, except with glasses, are not | 

debarred from fencing. As masks are worn, it is | 

perfectly practicable to fence wearing glasses, and, 
in fact, several of the world’s leading fencers do so. 
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Tf the growth and popularity of sport during the | 
twentieth century has been remarkable, hardly 
Jess remarkable is the huge proportion of that 
sport which takes the form of one kind of football 
or another. There are seven different games of 
football now widely played, and one of them, 
Association foo , is almost certainly the most 
‘popular sport in the worid. It is interesting to 
te that this is the only kind of football in which 
andling of the ball is not permitted. 
_ Jt is impossible to say just who first thought of 
football. Attempts have been made to trace the 
game back to the Romans; and it is certain that 
- some form of the game made a very early appear- 
ce in Britain, for it was one of several sports 
_ legislated against in favour of archery. This early 
football, however, took the form of struggles 
‘between whole villages, whose citizens used to 
oppose each other en masse, and play over a cross- 
‘country course of several miles. People past whose 
houses the battle. was likely to rage barred and 
‘shuttered all doors and windows, and, altogether, ' 
the performance bore little resemblance to any- 
thing we know as football to-day. 

The direct ancestors of present-day football were 
the games played at English public schools a cen- 
tury and more ago. Several schools played foot- 
pall, but.all the games differed, the rules often | 
depending on purely local considerations regarding 
‘the available space. These games were popular, 
nd it was almost inevitable that, sooner or later, 
old boys of these schools should try to work out a_ 
set of rules that could apply universally. It was 
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ft 
surprising that these early disc’ i 
Gat vecetd ussions took 


reconciling those who wished to permit handling 
of the ball and those who opposed this, so the two 
schools of thought agreed to differ, and to go their 
separate ways. So, right from the outset, there 
were to be at least two kinds of football. It was 
the non-handlers who went ahead the faster, and 
Poive a was to spread to almost every country 


Association Football. 


Those whose idea of football was that it should 
a , and not a handling, game worked out 
their rules, and, in 1863, the Football Association 
It was from the 


known, especially outside Britain, Soccer. 

Soccer is played with a round, leather-covered 
ball weighing from 14 to 16 ounces and with a 
circumference of from 27 to 28 inches, on a pitch 
marked out as in the accompanying diagram. A 
team consists of eleven players, the positions being 
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goalkeeper, right and left backs, right, centre, and 
left half-backs, and the five forwards—outside- 
right, inside-right, centre-forward, inside-left, and 
outside-left. The object of the game is to score 
goals by putting the ball between the goal-posts 
and under the cross-bar which is 8 feet high. The 
ball is advanced by kicking or heading it, and it 
must not be handled, except by the goalkeeper, 
who may catch, punch or throw it when in his own 
penalty area, but who may not run with it. A 
game lasts for 90 minutes, divided into two 45- 
minute halves with an interva. of not more than 5 
minutes between them. The teams toss for choice 
of ends or for kick-off, the side which does not 
kick-off at the start doing so after the interval, at 
which ends are changed. ; 

The game is started by a player kicking the ball 
from the centre of the field. It must travel at 
least its own circumference into the opponents’ 
haf, and the kicker must not play it a second time 
until someone else has done so. The opponents 
must remain outside the centre circle and in their 
own half until the ball has been kicked... The game 
is restarted in this way after a goal has been scored, 
being kicked-off by the side against which the goal _ 
was scored. 

Tf the bal] goes over the touch-line, it is thrown 
in by a player of the side which did not put it out, 
the thrower using both hands. _ If it is kicked over 
the goal-line wide of the goal by the attacking 
side, it is kicked-off by a defender from the 6-yards — 
line. If itis sent over the goal-line by a defender, 
the attacking side kick it in from the interseation 


_of the goal- and touch-lines. Free kicks are given 
for infringements, these being either “ direct ” or 
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“indirect,” Direct kicks, from which a goal may 
be scored; are for deliberate infringements; in- 
_ direct, from which a goal cannot be scored, for 
more technical offences. For an offence by a 
defender in the penalty area, a penalty shot is 
_ awarded, this being taken from the penalty spot 
_ with no player, apart from the kicker and ti 
a! 


t 


goalkeeper, who must not move until the ball has 
been kicked, withini0 yards, For certain offences 
in the penalty area, however, such as “ carrying by 
the goalkeeper ’’ and “‘ obstruction,’ an indirect 
Kick is given. t F 
_ A player is “ offside ” if he is nearer his oppon- 
ents’ goal-line than is the ball, unless there are two 
opponents between him and the goal-line, or unless 
the ball was last touched by an opponent. He 
cannot, however, be offside in his own half, nor 
froma throw-in, If a player in an offside position 
interferes with the game, a free kick is awarded 
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Soccer is easily the most popular game in 
Britain. In England alone there are eighty-eight 
major professional clubs with some 2,750 profes- 

sional players, apart from countless amateur 

> clubs of all standards. There are inummerable 
Cup and League competitions, and the F.A, 
Challenge Cup competition is one of the best- 
known annual sporting events in the world. ‘This 
attracts well over 600 clubs each year. Officially 
&@ winter game, the season runs from August 
until May—and, in Scotland, even the short 
summer months are filled in owith :five-aside 
tournaments. The game is extraordinarily popu- 
lar all over Hurope and in South America, and it is 
played to some extent in the United States, 
Oanada, Australia, and South Africa. It is 
included in the Olympic Games, and there is a 
periodical tournament for the Championship ofthe 
World, open to the best team, professional or 
amateur, that any country can produce, 


Rugby Union and Rugby League. 


The first organised handling game of football 
was based on the game played at Rugby School, 
and it took this name, the governing body being 
called the Rugby» Union, “Within twenty-five 
years of its beginning, however, there were two 
distinct versions of Rugby. i 

Played on a pitch marked out as in the diagram, 
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Length and breadth of field to be as near to dimensions indicated as 


~~—— These broken lines indicate 10 yards and 5 yards from half-way and touch lines respectively. 
oal dimensions.—10 feet is taken from the ground to the top edge of the crossbar and 18 


SPORTS AND 
the main objects of Rugby are the 
* tries ”” eee kicking of goals. Tries 
scored by touching the ball—which “pe 
eee eat tho ieod bail tine Gecnunnaeagaet 
kicking the the goal-posts 


| towards them. ; 
| possession, the ball must next be played with the 
or Sofrocuens sae et gee ee 
er a stoppage e “ scrummage. this, 
certain players—from six to eight of each side— 
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posts, 


row of each side consisting of two or three players 
and the remaining “‘ scrummagers ” forming two or 
three subsequent rows. The ball is then put into 
the tunnel between the front rows, who endeavour 
to hook the bail back through their scrum with a 
view to putting their team-mates in possession 
for a passing or running movement. - 

The division into two separate games came in 
1895, when there was a dispute on the question of 
legalising payment for time lost from work by 
players. The Union would not agree to this, so 
twenty-two clubs, mainly in Yorkshire, seceded 
and formed a new independent governing body, 
first called the Northern Union, but now called the 
Rugby League.’ At first, both bodies were con- 
trolling the same game, but as each has made 
various rule changes during the last fifty years 
quite epee iar eapeel of the other, the games, 
though still basically similar, now do contain 
certain marked and important differences. 

The foregoing brief description of the game 
applies to both codes, but, beyond that, there are 
two versions of almost every regulation. To 


the number at the secession. 

It is still fifteen in RU. but, in B.L,, it is now 
itions being seven backs and 

and six 


thirteen—the pos’ ; 
eight forwards in R.U. and seven backs 
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faster and more open game than R.U. Fewer | 
nave futen less, “ spoiling ”’ and more passing | 

peace the backs; the rule seainst | 
= apn eee ball in play mouch more; and 
by which tackled players must be given 
soon to get up prevents loose “ ma ” and 
the ball in view. 


two 40-minute halves. 
Tn addition to sie, tt pote Sypee s of Pag sh iol 


entirely part-time, 


Other Codes. 


BE, jee forms of football, all of which permit | 
andling, are American, Canadian, Australian, an 
Gaelic football. 
American football is played eleven-aside on & 
pitch wiarked by # line across It every 4 yards ; and 
with a ball and goa. whi h resemble those used 
in Rugby. Scoring is by a touchdowns,” which 
are like tries, but which count six; conyersions 
after touchdowns, which count 1; field goals 
scored during play, which count three; and 
* safeties,” which means that, if the defending 


the 
there touch it down, two points are awarded to the 
attacking side. The is advanced by 
it, passing it—and it may be eames: forward—and 
kicking it. The game co a series of 
“ plays ” or “ downs,”’ the ball EM, dead as 
soon as ~carrier, when tackled, touches the 
ground with band or his knee. A team must 
advance 10 yards in four downs or give up the ball 
to the ote side. Players are allowed to run 
ahead of the ball-carrier to protect him from 
tacklers by “ blocking ” them ee oe the play with 
their shoulders. Penalties take the form of 
distance, usually 5 or 15 yards, lost. A, game 
lasts 60 minutes, divided into four 15-minute 
. quarters. 
Canadian football resembles American, but is 
twelve aside, uses uses only three downs, and limits 
blocki ‘Touchdowns count five. The Aus- 
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pt sddition to the widely known Rugb 
seyeral other school are still piped at at the 
ecole which mronved oe ton has t ia 
game an Harr 
Base game, and and Wing ao a eae: ne 
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peer y pre, how- 
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orga: 
are a of ela 
po are played in London, Warwickshire, Lanca- 
Midlan: 


ds; ere are active 
centres in New York, Boston, and 


n. Francisco, 
and in Australia In aie 


form of hurling, known as shinty and with slight]; 
ja any | form of hurling, known as shinty and we oh 
| is of very great antiquity, and English authorities 


| ip Ireland first to suppress it six hundred 
yearsago. Thegamewas kept alive, however, and 

| tp ouall very much olive fo de Te 
make a comparison with more widely known 
| games, hurling, which is the most po ilar of the 
two, be called Trish bi of hockey, 
yue Geke football oe of course, an Irish ganire: 


bores by teams of fifteen-aside, and 


nes E le to be the fastes' 
ne in the nthe world, ies) ball sticks, or, 
‘pos ‘ormectly. ia 
some resemblance to oye ba: 
but nothing Hike hockey’s “ sticks ” rule applies. 
The ball may be hit at any height and 2. einer 
or 


| three steps er ees 
| 3 good deal of 


_ epraree players may 
Certain er 


players 
dont near 
| the goal ahead of the slitter. 
between the and under the pea points— 
over the bar but between the posts projected. 
also fifteen-aside, is 
decided by goals and points in exactly the same 
way. The goals are similar to those used in both 
Association and Rugby games. They have the 
uprights and cross-bar with the nets behind them, 
exactly as in Association, but the uprights extend 
aboye the crossbar, asin Rugby. One goal equals 
three points. The ball used is round, and it may 
be kicked or caught. It may not be thrown far- 
worl. nor may it be carried, though a player may 
etain possession of it by dribbling, as in basket- 
Pail t by bouncing it and re-catching it. ‘This, too, 
is a very fast game, probably simpler in its essen- 
tials than any other kind of football. Bodily 
contact is freanent and violent, and substitutes 
are permitted in case of injury. 

‘To Irishmen, these games, which attraet crowds 
of 70,000 spectators, are symbols of nationalism 
and patriotism. Rule 24 of the 66-year-old 
Gelic Athletic Association states: ‘* Any member 
who plays or eneourages Rugby, Association foot- 

fockey or Cricket by that very fact incurs 
immediate suspension from membership of the 
Association.” Despite this, quite a number 
Irish Gelic football players have subsequently 
made their mark in first-class English professional 
Association football, 


GOLF. 


Golf, a. game of great antiquity and of Scottish 
origin, is widely popular in many eountries, and 
xtraordinarily so in Britain and the United 
tates. Briefly, it consists of using certain clubs 
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cross-country course of eighteen holes. The 
course will be several miles in length, and each hole 
will be several hundred yardslong. Each hoie has 
its fixed starting point and ends with an actual 
hole in the ground, the object of the game being to 
play each hole, and eventually the entire course, in 
as few strokes as possible. 

The playing of each hole will fall into three 
sections, the initial drive, the approach, and the 


_green. The starting point will be a flat piece of 


ground, raised slightly above the surrounding 
earth; and, on this, the player will “ tee up ” his 
ball on a smal] rubber “tee,” which he will carry 
round with him, or, perhaps, on a small mound of 
sand. He will then hit the ball as far as he can 
towards the hole, distance being his main object at 
this stage. The stretch from the “‘ tee” to the 
hole will consist of fairly smooth ground—the 
“ fairway ’’—not necessarily devoid of hills and 
rises and containing, perhaps, a few trees, It will 
also probably contain a few “‘ bunkers” or sand 
traps. The “fairway ”’ will not, of course, be of 
indefinite width, and the ground at each side of 
it—the ‘‘rough ”—will probably be just that: 
rough, consisting, possibly of long grass, shrubs, 
orevena woodoraroad, The player finds his ball, 
and plays one or more additional shots towards the 
hole, his play at this stage being dictated more by 


_a desire to achieve accuracy of direction than by 


considerations of distance alone. The hole itself 
will be set on the “green”: a@ rough circle of 
exceptionally well-tended grass. The hole, which 
has a tin cup in it, is marked by a flag, and it is 
this flag which will haye been the player's target 
in the earlier stages of playing the hole. These 
flags, incidentally, vary in colour, but they are 
usually white or red, with, perhaps, one colour 
marking the first nine holes “ out ” and another for 
the second nine “ home.”’ Once on the * green,” 
ey ite stage—“ putting” for the hole—is 
played. 

There are many different types of golf club, 
players being limited to fourteen. Those used for 
the actual drives will probably have wooden 
striking surfaces, while all the rest wil) have iron. 
The shafts of the clubs may be made either of wood 
orofsteel. The latter are increasing in popularity, 
but they constitute something of a liability sho 
tae player be caught in a thunderstorm. These 
clubs formerly had rather attractive names, in 
some cases indicative of their functions, for in- 
stance, putter, lofter, cleek niblick, mashie, even 
blaster—for use in deep sand traps. Nowadays, 
however, they are simply called the No. 1 iron, 
No, 2 iron, No. 8 iron, ete. Originally, most golf 
courses were by the sea, and these were called 
“links.” To-day, this term is looscly applied to 
any course, 

Obviously, the competitive side of the game lies 
in completing the holes and the course in fewer 
strokes than the other player; but there are 
actually two methods of play, match play and 
meda) play, In match play, it is a question of 
holes, The player completing the first hole in the 
least number of strokes becomes 1 up. Ifthe next 
hole costs the two players the same number of 
strokes—if in fact, it is “halved””—the first 
player remains 1up, If the other player wins the 
third hole, the match is arain “ square ”’—and so 
on. Obviously, such a match will not continue 
after one player has become more holes “ up ” 
than there are sti]) to play. If he becomes the 
same number of holes “ up ” as there are still to 


play, which means, of course, that he only needs to 


“‘halve” one hole to win, then he is said to be 
“dormy” so many. Medal play. is stroke play. 
Regardless of any player’s performance at any one 
hole, the important thing here is the number of 
strokes taken to complete the whole round. 
Medal play puts a greater strain on the player and 
demands a higher level of consistency than match 
play, for, in the latter, if he takes eight for a hole 
which he should do in three, he only loses the hole 
and will have plenty of opportunities to recover his 
position: while, in medal play, that eight goes 
down on his card and may be enough to ruin his 
score for the round. Also, in match play, a player 
may find his ball in a hopeless position from which 
it might take him a number of strokes to get out : 
so he justs picks up his ball and gives up the one 
hole. In medal play, he must get out, counting all 
the strokes, for, if he picks up, he is out of the 


900 
with which to play 2 small, hard, white ball over a | 


player winning each hole, drives first from the next 
“tee ’—in golf terms, he “‘ has the honour.” In 
the case of a “ half,” the “ honour ” remains with 
the player who last had it. While playing out the 
hole, the player farthest from it plays, even though 
he may be playing his third or fourth before the 
other player has played his second. This means 
that, in match play, “ putting ” on the “ gre is 
always liable to be complicated by a fortuitously 
laid “stimie,” i.e., a player may be forced to 
“ putt ” with his opponent’s ball standing between 
his own and the hole. 

Every course has fixed sets of figures, one known 
as “ bogey” and the other—a higher standard— 
called “‘ par” These represent the performance 
that a first-rate player might achieve for a com- 
plete round. On them, the members of the par- 
ticular club will be given handicaps, the handicap 
figure being the difference between their average 
round and that of the first-rate player, Possession 
of these handicaps, which can be altered on appli- 
cation supported by suitable evidence of a change 


ina player's standard— in either direction—enables | 


golfers who are strangers to each other to arrange 
an even match. The handcap strokes are 
awarded, i.e., they are deducted from the actual 
performance, at certain holes according to the 
arrangements in force at any particular club. 

A player must not receive any advice during a 
round, except from his “ caddie,” if he has one. 
The “ caddie ” is an attendant, sometimes a boy, 
but often a grown man, who makes'a profession of 
carrying golfers’ clubs round. They are often 
excellent golfers themselves, and they know their 
home courses inside out. Their assistance can be 
most valuable to a player new to the course; and 
their comments, either spoken or merely to be read 
in their faces, can be most disturbing to a player 
off hisgame, This rule about advice is one of the 
many laid down for golf by the governing body, 
the Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews. 
Other rules, called “local rules,” apply at par- 
ticular courses. 

Not all golf matches are “ singles ” between two 
players. Champ/onships are, of course payers 
being drawn against each other, and the winners 
passing on to the next round in match play 
championships, and going round in pairs in medal 
play championships : but matches between teams 
usually consist of both “singles” and “ four- 
somes.” In the latter, two players make up a side 
for the round, each playing his side’s shots in turn. 
Players merely playing for p'easure sometimes 
play “ threesomes.” i.e., three players playing all 
against all, and sometimes “ four-ba]] foursomes,” 
ie., four players, each playing his own ball, These 
rounds are bound to be slow, and such quartets 
should let players playing “ singles ” pass through 
them. Another form of match is the * best ball.” 
The four players split up into two partnerships. 
All four players drive at each “ tee,” but, there- 
after, each partnership carries on with only one 
ball—the best drive, of course—as in ordinary 
* foursomes,” 

Golf has a tremendous number of competitions, 
championships, and matches. Probably the four 
most important individual championships in the 
world are the British Open, the British Amateur, 
the United States Open, and the United States 
Amateur. American courses, incidentally, differ. 
from those in Britain in the sense that they are 
generally more open with widcr “ fairways” and 
fewer obstacles. ‘This makes for better scores, but 
not necessarily for a better game. The American 
ball is also slightly different, but the players of 
both countries seem well able tomake the necescary- 
adjustment in their play when visiting the other, 
In addition to a regular British entry for the 
American championships and vice versa, the two 
countries meet regulariy in team matches for the 
Ryder Cup (professionals), the Walker Cup 
(amateurs), and the Curtis Cup (women). Britain 
also has a regular women’s international match 
against France, 


These big matches and tournaments are attract- 


ing more and more spectators nowadays; and one 
of the main problems which the golf authorities 


are going to have to solve in the near future is the — 
handling of the huge crowds which want to see as 


much as possible of a game that does not lend 
itself readily to the convenient accommod z Of 
anything like these numbers, PaR as es 
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competition from that moment. Incidentally, the — 
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of an agreement between the Hocke A comation 
v " 
_ the Irish Hockey Union, and the Welsh Hockey 


Association, with a yiew to the provision of a set of | 


rules that could apply wherever the game was 
Scotland joined 


There, it was taken up with terrific enthusiasm, and 
is little doubt that Indian players are the best 

the world. In more recent years, it has begun 
to winsome popularity on the Continent of Europe, 
the Netherlands being amongst the first of these 
countries to take it up, and certainly the best of 
them. There is now a Federation Internationale 
de Hockey, and this has no fewer than twenty-three 
countries affiliated to it. In 1947, negotiations be- 
tween this Federation and the British governing 
bodies resulted in the Federation becoming a con- 
stituent body of the International Beard, Therules 
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approved by the Board should now, therefore, be 
uniform all over the world. Incidentally, the 
United States, which for long showed little interest 
in hockey, has now taken up the game. 

The recent rapid interchange of various coun- 
tries’ particular games has resulted in, not exactly 
a change of name, but something approaching that 

for hockey. It is now often referred to as field 
hockey, to it from ice-hockey. Ice- 
hockey originated, of course, in Canada and it 
spread to the United States. As hockey on grass 
was not then played in those countries, the ice 
version was always referred to simply as hockey. 
‘Now that ice-hockey has won such popularity in 
Britain, there is a tendency even here to drop the 
word “ice,” hence the possibility of confusion and 
the planting of the word “ field” on the older game. 

Hockey is played eleven-aside, the usual compo- 

sition of a team being goalkeeper, two backs, three 
half-backs, and five forwards, exactly as in 
Association football, A game ccnsists of two 
thirty-five minute halves, unless a shorter time has 
been agreed upon by the two captains. Ends, 
decided in the first place by a toss, are changed at 
the interval, which must not exceed five minutes. 
The pitch is a rectangle, 100 yards in length and 
not less than 55 nor more than 60 yards wide. 
This rectangle is marked with white lines, the 
jonger ones being the side-lines and the shorter the 
goal-lines. There is also the centre-line and lines 
called the 25-yard lines midway between each goal- 
line and the centre-line. These 25-yard lines are 
not marked continuously, but in dashes as dotted 
lines. Parallel to the s'de-lines and 7 yards inside 
them are the 7-yard lines, which, like the 25-yard 
_ lines, are marked as dotted lines. The only other 
~ markings are the striking circles in front of the 
goals. The goals themselves consist of two per- 
pendicular posts 4 yards apart, joined by a cross- 
‘bar 7 feet from the ground, Attached to each 
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goal is a net, with a board not more than 18 inches _ 
high at the foot “3 to The ne atch consists i 

yards long parall and 16 - in| 
front of the part of the goal-line between pees 


line 4 


posts. This outer line is continued in each direc- 


| tion until it meets the goal-line by marking in 
| quarter-circles with the goal-posts as bys tag iL 


Flag-posts not less than 4 feet high should be 
| placed at each corner of the ground, and at the 
centre and 25-yard lines, all those, except the 
actual corner flags being a yard outside the side 


52; and its circumference must be not less than 
8% inches nor more than 9}, The rules actually 
state that a bali nct conforming to these specifica- 
may be used if the captains agree, but an 
official note to the rules mentions that this 
| cession is intended to apply only to club matches. 
| _, Sticks haye a flat striking surface on the left 
side only. Sticks with this reversed, which weuld 

be ideal fer left-handed players, are not permitted. 
There must be no metal, nc sharp edges, and no 
dangercus splinters on the head of the stick, and 
the whole stick must weigh not less than 12 ounces 
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marked out for Hockey. 


and not more than 28 ounces. The handle must 
be able to be passed through a ring with an inside 
diameter of 2 inches. 

No spikes and no nails are allowed on a player's 


ts. 

The game is started and restarted after a goal or 
after half-time by a bully at the centre of the 
ground. The players bullying stand squarely 
facing the side-line, each with his own goal on his 
right. Each player taps the ground between the 
ball and his own goal-line and then his opponent's 
stick over the ball three times alternately, after 
which one of them must play the ball before it is 
“in play.” At any bully, all the other players 
must stand nearer their own goal-line than is the 
ball until it is in play. No one apart from the 
ine players bullying must be within 5 yards of the 

2) 


1, 

Only the flat striking surface of the stick may be 
used to play the ball, and no part of the stick may 
be raised above the shoulder either at the b-ginning 
or the end of a stroke. No ball moving above 
shoulder-height may be stopped with the stick. 
Umpires are empowered to penalise any hit which 
is dangerous, or which may lead to dangerous play. 
“ Scooping ” the ball or hitting it when it is in the 
air are permissible, but either may be penalised if 
the umpire thinks that the action in any particular 
instance is dangerous. Deliberate undercutting is 


the stick, and it must not be stopped intentionally 
with any part of the body except the hand. If 
the hand is used, the ball must only be stopped. 
It cannot be caught and it must not be knocked 
forward. No hitting, hooking, holding, striking 


allowed: nor may a player obstruct an opponent 
by running between him and the ball, or by inter- 
posing himself or his stick as an obstruction. No 
charging, shoving, tripping, holding, kicking, or 


notallowed. The ball must only be propelled with. 


at, or interference with an opponent’s stick is 
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striking at an opponent is allowed. Players must’ 
£3) ‘taokle from the left unless they can play the 


_ are three opponents 
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ball without touching the opponent or his stick. 

Goalkeepers, while in their circle, are exempt 
from some of these prohibitions. They may stop 
the ball with any part of their body, and they may 


kick it. 


~ A goal is scored when the ball has passed over the 
roal-line between the posts and under the cross- 
at, provided it was hit from inside the circJe. If 


itis put through by 4 defender, it is still a goal to 


the attacking side. ; 
~ There is an offside rulé, which differs from that 
now used in Associaticn football in that it is the 
same as the old offside rule in that game. To 
start with, no player may be offside in his own half. 
In his opponents’ half, a player is offside when the 
ball is hit or rolled in by a team-mate unless there 
between him and thé goal- 
liné, of unless whichever of his own team-mates is 
playing the ball is neater the opponents’ goal-line. 
Pisvers who are offside are not penalised if they do 
not interfere with the play. A player in an Offside 
osition is put onside if an oars plays the ball, 
but not, it should be carefully noted, if the ball 
St touches or glances off an Rad ae 
Tf the ball crosses the side-line, it is rolled—not 
bounced or thrown—in by a player of the side 


which did not. put it out, Whoever is rolling-in 


must stand with his hands, feet, and stick outside 
the field of play, and he must not again play the 
ball until some other player has done so. Ail the 
other players must have their feet. and sticks inside 
the 7-yard line, though they may eross this as soon 
as the ball has left the roller’s hand, 

If the ball is sent over the goal-line, wide of the 
goal, by an attacker or, unintentionally, by a 
defender who is more than 25 yards from the goal- 
line, the restart is by a bully on the 25-yard line 
opposite to where the ball crossed the goal-line. 
If the ball is hit behind unintentionally by a 
defender who is within 25 yards Of the goal-line, 
then a corner is awarded to the attacking side. If 
it is hit behind intentionally by a defender from 
any part of the ground, then a short or penalty 
corner is awarded. 

A corner is a free hit from a point either on the 
goal-line or on the side-line within 8 yards of the 
corner flag. All the defending side must be behind 
the goal-line, and all the attackers outside the 
circle. When the corner hit comes into the circle, 
attacking players are not permitted to take a first 
time shot at goal. They must first stop the ball, 
or at least slow it down. A short or penalty 
corner is taken from a spot on the goal-line not 
closer to the nearest goal-post than 10 yards. 

Penalties for infringements outside the circles 
usually take the form of a straight-forward free hit, 

“Toside the circles, infringements by attacking 
players would still result in a free hit, but those by 
the defenders Would be penalised by a short comer, 
unless the infringement has been an intentional 
one deliberately conimitted to prevent a goal, or, 
though unintentional, has, in fact, prevented a 
toal, In these cases, a penalty bully is awarded. 
Penalty corners or even penulty bullies can be 
awarded in extreme cases for defender’s offences 
committed anywhere behind the 25-yard line, 
even though outside the circle. 

The penalty bully is a two-man duel between the 
offender and a momber of the attacking side. It 
takes place entirely in the circle, and all players, 
including the goalkeeper, if he is hot the offender, 
must retire beyond the 25-yard line. The bully 
takes place 5 yards in front of the centre of the 
goal-line, and it continues either until the ball has 
been hit into the goal, in whith case a goal is 
scored, or until it has been hit out of the circle by 
either player or over the goal-liné wide of the goal 
by the attacker. If the defender hits it over the 
goal-line wide of the goal, the penalty bully is re- 
started, If the ball is cleared out of the ¢ircle or 
hit over the goal-line by the attacker, the game is 
Paea 42 by a bully at the centre of the 25-yard 
ine. 

A hockey match should be controlled by two 
umpires, each of whom takes one half of the field 
and the whole of one side-line. If there is only 
One umpire, he should be assisted by two linesmen. 

In the event of an injury, the umpire must stop 
the game. If, however, a goal has been scored 
before he stops it, it counts if he considers that it 
would still have been scored had the injury not 
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cs cap 
oceurred. Nosubstitutes for incapacitated players — 
are permitted. . shai 
“Hockey is entirely an amateur game. There 
are plenty of representative honours to be won in 
county, sub-divisional, onal, and national 
sides, but there are no league competitions in 
British hockey—though oy in Northern 
Treland—and no Cups, apart a few special 
competitions such as the London Hospitals Cup. _ 
Almost every match is a friendly, though it is not 
less keenly contested on that account. Although 
it is a very fast game, players continue 
playing it until quite an adyanced age. 


KORFBALL. 


As far ag Britain is concerned, Korfball is the 
youngest of all team games. It has several 
features which have no péralle] in any other game, 
perhaps the most unidue being that it is a mixed 
Ens of meet nen ate Oat 
mix sams of men and women, 
to be. Teams causist of twelve players. att Dat 


firm surface, and the pitch should measure 300 
feet by 133 feet, though a smaller pitch be used, 
provided that length and width are uced ip 
proportion. The playing area is divided into 
three sections, defence, centre, and attacking 
zones going forward down the pitch from either 
goal; and players do not move from one sector to 
another during the actual course of play. They 
do, however, have to be all-rounders able to play 
in any sector because of another unique rule, no 
parallel to which exists in any other game. This 
states that the players must change to another 
zone after every two goals. In addition to en- 
couraging all-round play and preventing special- 
isation, this rule ensures that, even in a one-sided 
game, every player gets a fair share of the game. 
Four players from each team play in each zone, 
and players always mark opponents of their own 
sex. Runhing with the ball is not permitted, and 
it is advanced purely by passing, Players must 
not tackle or “ check,’’ and the ball can only pass 
from one team to the other by interception, either 
in the air or on the ground. Players may not 
score if there is an opponent within arm’s length. 
“a aap lasts for 90 minutes, divided into two 
res, 

Though comparatively new to Britain, Korfball 
is not a new invention, as it was first played in 
Holland, the country of its birth, as long ago as 
1902. There are now somé 400 clubs, most of 
which run several teams, and a total of about 
80,000 players in that country. The game spread 
to Belgium in 1927, but it did not reach a third 
country, England, until early 1947. When it did, 
it was immediately taken up with enthusiasin, and 
within two yeats there were about 1,000 players. 
The first Hnglish centres of the game were the 
Croydon district, of Surrey and round Rotherham 
and Sheffield. Cambridge University soon took it 
up, and formed, not so much a club, as an Assdci- 
ation composed of several clubs, There are over 
100 players at the University. A British Korfball 

ociation exists, and there is also an Inter- 

national Board made up of representatives of 

Holland, Belgium, and Britain. Internationa] 

gre games are already a regular feature of 
me, 

Korfball is really a winter game, and it is then 
that the various league competitions ate played. 
Tt does actually continue, however, all the year 
round, for friendly social games, and the games 
between clubs from the three Korfball countr es 
take place throughout the summer. 

‘When one considers the many sports which are 
already firmly established in Britain, it is amazing 
that a new one should have progressed so rapidly. 
Its many attractive and original features, how. 
ever, indicate that Korfball’s rapid rise will con- 
tinue for some time yet. 


LACROSSE. oy A a 

Lacrosse, which originated from a game played — 
by the Red Indians, was introduced into England 
from Canada in 1867. It has been played here 
ever since, the government of the game being in 
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_ the hands of the English Lacrosse Union, which | at quarter and three-quarter 
‘Works through the North and South of England | may be of shorter duration. yg turencg 1h 


tions. he game is started or restarted after 
- Basically it is, perhaps, the simplest of all field | by two players “facing.” This thos Sets 
team games. The — is the scoring of goals | ball is placed on the ground between the backs 
the through with a crosse.| of the two crosses, each player’s crosse being 
‘This is made of wood, and it can be of any length, | between the ball and his own goal. On the word 
ie must not B sggene one foot at = “ Play,” or at the whistle, they draw their crosses 
i 
| 


B 
2 
e 


apart and towards themselves and the ball is then 
in play. It may then be advanced by running 
with it on the crosse, by throwing it from the 
crosse, or by kicking it. No goal, however, can 
be scored by a kick, except that, should a player 
kick it through his own goal, it counts as a goal 
for the other side. Should a foul be claimed, and 
then a goal is scored before the referee has stopped 
play, he may allow the foul and disallow the goal 
if an attacker is the offender. If a defender has 
yond Bin the rh ae eanghtly ral at ° ie 
coun owever, e referee had actually calle 
lacrosse, the boundaries | “ Stand” before the ball entered the goal. No 
of the pitch being the natural borders of the field, | player may handle the ball, except the goalkeeper, 
unless otherwise limited by agreement between | who. while not allowed to catch or throw it, may 
the captains. Play can take place behind the | deflect it with his hand. 
goals, On some grounds for a considerable distance. The “ face ” to start a period or after a goal has 
All this makes the miarking-out of the field very | been scored takes place at the centre of the field, 
simple, as the only lines required are the centre | and no players except the two concerned are 
circle, the goal-lines, and the goal-creases. The | allowed into the circle until the ball has left it. 
circle has a radius of 7+ yards from the centre point | With “ faces ” in other parts of the field, no third 
between the goals, and the goal-lines join each pair ; player may be within five yards, This method of 
of uprights. With regard to the goal-crease, the | restarting is used when the ball has crossed any 
resent rules state that this is an oblong space 18 | agreed boundary line, the “face” taking place 
eet by 12 feet in front of, behind, and at each side | five yards inside the border; and if the game has 
of the goal-posts. Experiments are now being | to be stopped through the ball lodging in a 
made, however, with a circular crease with a radius ) player’s clothing or in the goal netting. The ball 
of 9 feet from the centre of the goal-line; and it | must not be “faced” within ten yards of the goal 
seems likely that this will officially supersede the | if the stoppage has been caused by one of the 
oblong within the next few years. attackers, nor within five yards of it at_any time. 
There are twelve players in a team as the game Once the referee has blown his whistle or called 
is played in England, though a reduction to ten | “ Stand,” to stop the game, no player may move 
became effective some years ago in Canada and | until the ball is in play again, unless directed to do 
the United States. The twelve positions from the | so by the referee. ¢ 
goal forwards up the field are: goal, point, cover- Players are not allowed to charge opponents, 
- point, third man, right and left defence, centre, | apart from pushing them with the shoulder when 
right. and left attack, third home, second home, | trying to get the ball off the ground, nor may they 
and first home. Some of these terms are not used | push them with either hand or crosse, nor hold 
in Canada, the country of the game’s origin. | ortripthem. They may, however, use the “ body 
There, third man, left defence, and right defence | check,” which simply means standing in the way 
. were always known as first, second, and third | of an opponent to impede him. This may only be 
defence, respectively; and right attack, left | done to a player who is actually in possession of 
* attack, and third home were called third, second, | the ball, or who is about to receive it, or who has 
and first attack. It was one of these defence and | just parted with it. “ Crosse checking,” ‘which 
one of these attack positions that were dropped | means charging into an opponent with both hands 
when the sides were reduced to increase the speed | holding the crosse so that it hits the opponent’s 
of the game. body, is strictly forbidden. An opponent’s crosse 
At the start, the players are spread right down | may be checked with the crosse, but only if he has 
the field, and are riot all on their own side of the | the ball or is about to receive it; and this check 
‘centre. There is no offside in lacrosse, except | must not be a “ slash” nor in any way unneces- 
that no attacking player may enter the goal-| sarily violent. A check aimed at an opponent's 
erease before the ball, although players may run | crosse must be stopped, if possible, once the ball 
through the crease when chasing a ball which has | has been thrown. Interference with an opponent 
gone wide. Should any player have to leave the | who is chasing anyone, or hindrance that takes 
field through injury, the other team must also | the form of kneeling, crouching or falling in front 
withdraw a man. If, however, the injury was | of a player is illegal, as is falling on top of the ball 
caused by a foul, for which the referee sends | tocoverit. Players must not, of course, strike an 
the offender off the field, then his team must | opponent, nor even threaten to do so; and, need- 
withdraw another player during the absence of | less to say, they must not throw their crosses. If 
the injured man, a player drops his crosse, he may take no part in 
The game is controlled by a referee, whose | the game until he has regained it. Deliberate 
decisions are absolutely final. He is assisted by | time-wasting by throwing the ball out of bounds 
two goal-judges. These are stationed one at each | or otherwise: constant appealing to the referee 
goal, and they do not change ends during a match. | for a foul on trivial grounds : or wearing anything 
- Their duty is simply to call “ Goal” or “ No | other than rubber-soled footwear are all offences, 
_ goal” when the ball has passed through the goal | and are themselves treated as fouls, 
according to whether or not it was scored fairly There are no “ free hits ” in lacrosse. Generally 
and legitimately. They give ne reasons for their | speaking the game is restarted after a stoppage by 
- decisions, but they may, if they wish, consult the | two players “ facing”; but, if a palpable foul has 
referee before giving a decision. They can assume | occurred and something stronger is required, the 
an additional function by drawing the referee’s | referee may send the offender off the field for the 
‘attention to any player who may move after | rest of the game, or for a shorter period, or he may 
“ Stand ” has been called. The referee is directed | award a “ free position.” When he.does this, all 
to start and stop play by various calls, such as | the players must remain where they were when the 
“Play,” “Stand,” “Face,” “Draw,” and | game was stopped, except that the goalkeeper, if 
“Time.” but these calls may be replaced by the | out of his goal, may return to it, and that no one 
use of a whistle. ay must remain within five yards of the player to 
A game normally consists of four twenty-| whom the “free position” is awarded. This 
minute periods, but the captains may agree to | player then takes the ball on his crosse, and, at the 
play two forty-five-minute halves or otherwise to | word “ Play ” or the whistle, the game continues. 
vary the length of the periods. Choice of goals is | No “ free position ” may be given within ten yards 
decided by a toss. Ends are changed at half-time | of the goal-line, as measured direct from the line, 
and, if four periods are played, at quarter and | not, straight up the field, but to the point where 
+hree-quarter time as well. Intervals must not | the foul occurred. . In an extreme case, the referee 
exceed ten minutes at half-time nor three minutes | is empowered to order any player, including the 


goa 
netting from 9 inches to a foot in width behind the | 
eross-bar. The distance between the goals is 
from 90 to 110 yards. 
' There is no touch-line in 
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goalkeeper, away from any spot between the 


“free position ” and the goal. j : 
Lacrosse demands great speed and stamina, but, 
although a high level of skill demands much 
practice, it is not hard for a playing recruit or new 
spectator to pick up the main objects and to master 
the comparatively simple rules which govern it. 


RACKET GAMES. 


One group of games which, through one or 
other of its component sports, can claim both 
great antiquity and great present-day popularity 
consists of the “Court”? games, played with 
racquets and balls. There are at least eisht 
games with a claim to inclusion in the group, 
these being Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets, 
Squash Rackets, Badminton, Table Tennis, Eton 
Fives, and Rugby Fives. 


Tennis. 


Tennis, which is sometimes given a fuller title 
as either “‘ Real,”’ “‘ Royal,” or “‘ Court ” Tennis, 
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; has been retained, it is now played, not only on 


implies, it was originally intended to be played . 
on grass, but, though the name “ Lawn Tennis 


grass, but also on hard courts of various surfaces 
as well as indoors on wood. ; : 
- The court ae net aro heart ning nen NJ ; 
accompanying diagram, the ou jong boundary ~ 
lines being the limitations of the doubles court, 
and those close to and parallel to them being the . 
boundaries for singles. Both server and receiver 
score, four points making a game, six games won 
making a set, and two out of three or three out . 
of five sets making a match. The scoring is 
taken from Tennis, the points being scored 
“15,” “30,” “40,” and “Game.” The system 
of ‘vantage’? games and sets is used. Th 
means that if 40-all—called “‘ deuce ’’—is reached, 
one player or the other must gain a clear lead of 
two points before winning the game. Whoever 
wins the first point after deuce is said to have 
the alvantage. Similarly with sets: once 5-all | 
has been reached, a clear lead of two games is — 
needed to finish the set. . 
Service is almost invariably over-hand, and the | 
receiver plays the service after one bounce. 


has been called the King of Games, and it most | Thereafter, strokes may be “ground” strokes, | 
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Net :—Height 3 ft. 6 in. at posts, 3 ft. at centre. 
Diagram of Ground as marked out for Lawn Tennis. 


certainly was the game of kings. It was popular 
with Henry VIII, and it is mentioned in Shake- 
speare's Henry V; but the first kings to play it 
were of France, for this is one of the rare instances 
of a very ancient game that was not invented in 
Bngland, 

Tennis is one of the most complicated of all 
games, and no description, however vivid, could 
give anyone who had never seen it played an 
accurate idea of what it is like. Most of the 
racquet-and-ball games use either a net over 
which the ball must be hit or walls against which 
it is hit, but Tennis uses both. Also, in most 
of the games in this group, players change ends 
after so many games, but, in Tennis, they may 
have to do so during a game. Matches are in 
games and sets, a player winning six games com- 
pleting a set towards the two out of three or 
three out of five which will complete the 
match, 

There are not a great many Tennis players in 
the country—there are fewer than a dozen 
courts—and no women play. People who do 
play, however, most of whom play other games 
as well, are almost unanimous in voting it the 
best of all games, 


Lawn Tonnis. 


Lawn Tennis can claim none of the antiquity 
of the parent game, Tennis, but it is far more 
widely played, being extremely popular in almost 
every country in the world. Originally called 
Sphairistike—or “Sticky” by those who opposed 
its introduction—it really dates only from the 
seventies of the last century. It is a version of 
Tennis, designed primarily to be played out of 
doors and using a net but no walls. As its name 


i.é., played after one bounce, or “ volleys.” i.e., 
played before any bounce. In doubies, either 
partner may play the ball, even if this means 
that one player takes several of his side’s shots 
in succession. Each partner must, however, 
serve a game in turn. 

In addition to being played by thousands of ° 
people in clubs and on public courts, Lawn Tennis 
is a “ crowd-attracting ” sport. The big annual 
tournaments, such as Wimbledon, Forest Hills, 
and Paris, are amongst the major sporting events 
of the year; as are the Davis Cup matches, open 
to teams of men from every country in the 
world, and those for the Wightman Cup, a 
Pes contest between Britain and the United 


Rackets. 


Rackets is a very fast, strenuous court game, 
played exclusively by men, On @ cOurt measuring 
62 feet by 31 feet. A game consists of 15 points, 
unless 13-all is reached, when the non-server can 
sst the game to 3 or to 5: or unless 14-all is. 
reached, when the non-server can set the game to) 
8. Once the game has been so set, the first player » 
to win the prescribed number of points is the» 
winner. Only the server scores, the non-server | 
{ Over service when he makes a winning 
shot. The ball when served must strike the | 
front wall above a line called the “ cut” line | 
before striking any other part of the court, but, 
during the rallies, it may be played either on the 
volley or after‘one bounce. Rackets players do 
not always find it easy to keep out of each other’s 
way, but they must do so as much as possible. 
If a Player is impeded by his opponent, it is a 

let,” and the point is re-played, 
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_ Squash a miniature version of 
_ Rackets, and was designed as being used 
- originally as a useful form oak 


poy ; & preliminary pre- 
_ paration for the older game. It is played as 
smaller court. 

original purpose, 

: now a. popular game in its own right, 
played by many people who hare no intention 

 * oF on to Rackets. It is played, in 
fact, by many women, though Rackets itself, 


DOUBLES COURT. 


La9d bp eee 


ad Aap feetT 


Norz.—If it is practicable place the posts 
on the side boundary lines; failing this, place 
them at any distance not more than 2 ft. 
outside these lines. 


A to B 2 ft. 6 in. 
A to D 22 ft. 


A to C 15 ft. 6 in. 


like Tennis, is purely a man’s game. Squash 
now has its own governing body, the Squash 
Rackets Association, and there are many cham- 
pionships, competitions, and matches every year. 


43 Badminton. 


There are several stories of the origin of Bad- 
minton, the most popular being that it was 
invented by two guests at the Duke of Beaufort’s 
house at Badminton in Gloucestershire, who 
spent a wet afternoon playing with the children’s 
battledores shuttlecocks. There seems to 


fro: 
which it took its name, but it is also likely that 
~, ane was @ game originally played in the 
ent. 

Badminton, which is both extremely popular 
already and growing still more popular every 
season, is, in some ways, a kind of indoor version 
It is played over a net, and it 
form of either singles or doubles. 
it is quite different 
from Lawn Tennis and more like some other 


‘ yt erving 
_ side actually scores, the receiving side getting its 
i i that these end 
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from that of Lawn Tennis. All th ) 
is lighter, particularly the ‘shuttles ie cuuineant 


which replace the ball. These are half-circles of ¥ : 
They do not, 


cork in which feathers are fixed. 
of course, bounce, so ail shots are volleys. 


unlike Lawn Tennis, shots are made with the a 


wrist, and not with the whole arm. 

Because of these differences, it is frequently 
said that it_is impossible to play both Lawn 
Tennis and Badminton well, as much play at 
one will, spoil one’s technique for the other. 
This, however, is not quite true. Most racquet- 
game players are adaptable, and the eye for the 
moving object is the main requisite of both 

; games. eyen though that object is moving very 
fast in one game and quite slowly in the other. 


SINGLES COURT. .- 


Ci Diccrasie aspen oresssisdss eitnr tiem spines sates) 


Short-Service Line. 


Right Half 
Court. 


Left Half 
Court. 


Back Boulndary Line. 


Banana ne LB ppm 


aneneensemee 17 FEET -------~----—> 


Norgs.—Place the posts on the boundary 
lines or not more than 2 ft. outside these 


lines. 
The back boundary lines become the long- 
service lines. 


AtoB15ft.6in, BtoC 6 ft. 6 in, 


Diagram of Ground as marked out for Badminton. 


At any rate, many players have reached an 
excellent standard at both games, and regularly 
play one during the summer and the other during 
the winter. 


Table Tennis. 


Table Tennis was originally introduced—under 
the name of “ Ping-Pong ”—simply as an amus- 
ing parlour game. From there, it has now grown 
into a serious competitive sport with a properly 
constituted governing body; with many inter- 
national, national and lesser championships-and 
tournaments; and with the ability to attract 
crowds of 10,000 spectators. 

Tt resembles a miniature game of Lawn Tennis, 
the net being, as the name implies, set on & 
table. The racquets are called bats and are like 
miniature Tennis racquets in shape, but have a 
striking surface of rubber. The ball is a small, 
very light celluloid one. 
five balls in turn, and a game is 21 points, both 
server and receiver scoring.. Matches are usually 
the best two out of three or three out of five 
games. The service has to bounce first on the 
server's side of the net, and then on the other 
side, and thereafter all strokes are “ground ’’. 
strokes, volleying not being permitted. ‘‘ Van- 
tage’? games are played, as, if the score reaches 
20-all, each player serves in turn, and the game 
continues until one has a clear lead of two points. 


Players serve series of ~~ 


8 
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“To prevent purely defensive play in champion- 


_ ghips, the officials have power to order the players 


_ to serve alternately, and to award each point not 
won by the server within 12 shots to the receiver. 
- Doubles can be played, as well as singles. 


Table Tennis is a very fast game, requiring 


8 perfect fitness and split-second reactions. It is 


interesting to note that many Lawn Tennis 
players have also played Table Tennis, and that 
several of these have found it desirable to retire 
from the fast table game long before they retired 
from the outdoor game, 


! Eton Fives and Rugby Fives. 

There are two different games of Fives, Eton 
Fives and Rugby Fives; and neither is strictly 
a racquet game, as the striking implement in 


each case is simply the gloved hand. Both, 


however, are court games, quite definitely be- 
longing in the same category as Rackets and 
Squash. The two games are similar, involving the 
use of walls: but an Eton Fives court has the 
addition of a buttress or “ pepper” jutting out 


_ from one side wall. Eton Fives is a doubles 


Ze. but singles as well are played in Rugby 
ves, 


t 


ROWING. 


Rowing, meaning simply taking a boat out on 
the sea or on a river for a short period, can be a 
pleasant recreation and a healthy exercise: but 
competitive rowing is one of the most strenuous of 
all physical activities, requiring a long preliminary 
training programme to build up strength and 
stamina, 

There are two main types of race rowing, and 
these should be made clear at the outset. In one, 
the rower actually does row, which means that he 

~ uses only one oar: in the other, he does not row, 
but sculls, i.e, he uses two oars. Rowing races 
are arranged to cater for crews of various sizes. 

The best-known type is eights, the crew consisting 

of eight men rowing, i.e., with one oar each, and a 

cox, who steers the boat. Then there are two 

types of race for fours, one with and one without 
Here again the crew members have one oar 
each. ‘There are three kinds of race for crews of 
two, pairs with cox, pairs without cox, and double 
sculls, . The first two are for two men using one oar 
each, and the last is for two men with two oars 
each. Finally, there is single sculls, for one man 
using, Of course, two oars. Crews of fours and 
pairs without cox and all scullers have, of course, 
to steer themselves. 

Rowing is included in the Olympic Games; and, 
in Britain, there is a long series of river regattas 
each season, the most important being Henley, a 
four-day meeting which attracts entries from all 
over the world. ‘There are also rowing regattas 
heldonthe sea, For these, crews are usually fours 
with cox, and they use heavier boats than the 
normal racing “ shell.” Oarsmen and scullers are 
graded either as Novices, Juniors, Junior-Seniors, 
or Seniors, passing from one grade to another as 
they win a race in each class. 

_ Rowing provides Britain with one of its great 
traditional free spectacles, this being the annual 
race for eights between Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, which is held in March or April every 
year on the Thames oyer a course of just over four 
miles between Putney and Mortlake, 

Oxford and Cambridge are also responsible for 
one other type of race rowing. This is “ Bump ” 
racing; and it came into being because the rivers 
Isis (Oxford) and Cam (Cambridge) are not wide 
enough to take several crews racing abreast. The 
annual inter-College races are, therefore, bump 
races, the crews starting at intervals, and each 
trying to catch and bump the crew ahead—excent, 
of course, for the first crew, which can concentrate 
on keeping ahead. When a bump is made, the 
two crews concerned pull in to the bank, and 
change places for the next day’s programme, It 
is the ambition of each crew, of course, to make one 
bump on each day of the races, ; 


Canoeing and Punting. 


Rowing is not the only form of racing in boats, 
Both canoeing and punting are organised sports, 
each with its annual programme of races, 

Canoeing, which is an Olympic sport, is divided 
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at Teddington, nm 

re oe governing body being the Royal _ 
oe Club. ¢ 

ique distinction in that it is 

Punting has a uniqu er adie 


All canoe racing is 
headquarters of the sport is 


confined, not only to one country, B 

to one river, the es. It has been rum: 
from time to time that a similar sport is, or was, 
practised in Japan, but the British punting 
authorities are not satisfied that this has ever been 
proved to be true. Punting consists of propelime 
a long, narrow, flat-bottomed boat with a pole, the 
punter, of course, standing up. Punting head- 
quarters is at Staines. also in Middlesex; and the 
ruling body is the Thames Punting Club, which 
organises annual championships for men and 
women amateurs and for professionals. 


SKATING. 


Although the British climate is not one which 
makes ice-skating a normal, almost inevitable 
activity in this country, British people have 
always appeared to possess a natural talent for it, — 
and to haye practised it whenever opportunity. 
offered. The history of British skating, particu- 
larly, perhaps, in the Fen. district, but also in 
many other areas, goes back far beyond the days 
when records of these activities were first kept: 
and, half a century and more ago, dozens of 
people were making annual visits to Switzerland, 

| where skating played a large part in their Winter 
Sports programme. In more recent, times, the 
necessity either of going to Switzerland or of 
waiting for a ‘‘ freeze-up ” has been avoided by the 
erection of the indoor rinks. There are now about 
thirty of these, and enthusiastic skaters flock to 
them evening after evening, not only during the 
winter, but all the year round. 

Not all skaters, however, skate on ice: for, if 
there are thirty ice rinks in Britain, there are over a 
hundred halls which are wholly or partly roller- 
skating rinks. Roller-skating is now such a 
popular recreation in its own right that it is not 
easy to remember that it was originally introduced 
long before the arrival of the indoor ice 8, 
purely so that ice-skaters could continue to prac- 
tise their figures when no natural ice was available. 
Its subsequent development was by fits and starts. 
There were terrific “ crazes ” when almost every- 
body roller-skated for a time, and there were 
periods when it seemed that no one did so. ‘Then, 
roller-skating settled down, It became a regularly 
practised and popular recreation that went 
steadily on, often showing an increase in popu- 
larity, but no longer the subject of sudden crazes, 
To-day, both ice- and roller-skating have their 
huge bands of devotees, but there are also a great 
many people who practise and enjoy both. Ice- 
skating is an outdoor activity that has been 
brought indoors, while roller-skating is primarily’ 
an indoor recreation, which can also, however, be 
practised outdoors on roads, in parks, and on 
specially laid outdoor rinks, “ 

Many people skate just for recreation, health and 
amusement, but there are others who, once they 
start, want to master the art as completely as 

ble, and welcome opportunities of testing 
their skill against that of others. There is, there- 
fore, a very full programme of annual competitive 
skating events, properly organised, exactly as igs 
the case with other competitive sports. } 

, Competitive skating is not.so much one sport as 
eight sports, each practised, in many’ cases, by 
people who have little knowledge of or interest in 
the others. These sports are figure, dance and 
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international, as well as national, competitions 
and the N.S.A. enters itish teams for 
international Sy ith 
the international . the Inter- 
national Skating Union (ice) and the Federation 


ee - — a rary naam Sea 
re are World and European ice figure 
championshi latter of Peo 


oy of the Oty ic Gan but, a 

i) 1) ames, . despite 
efforts which have been, and are being, made, 
roller-skating has not yet achieved Olympic status. 
The World ite figure championships and the Euro- 
pean roltér figure and darice ae eas as well 
as the World amateur ict-hockey c pionships, 
Ad all held in London during March and April 

ou. 

At home, the N.S.A. holds annual championships 
for amateurs and professionals in all braficles of 
ice- arid roller-skating. ‘There are regulat indoor 
speed championships, and outdoor icé spéed events 
aré arranged whenever possible. There are no 
outdoor roller spéed events at the moment, though 
t were formerly. Efforts are now being made 
to find & suitable surface On which these events 
gould be revived. In addition to these ¢hampion- 
ships and to other, competitions, the N.S.A. 
organises a series of its, with medal awards for 
any skater who the pafticulat standard. 
These tests give the enthusiast a chance to mark 
his, or her, pfogress from novice to expert in figures, 
dancing or speed skating on fee and rollers. In 

, there aré nearly fifty of these Tests, each 
branch being divided into 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class. 
with some additional intermediate stages, and 
special Tests for instructors. 

Iee-hockey is governed by the British Ice- 

ockey Association in England, and by tlie Scottish 

te-Hockey Association in that country. This 


is almost entirely dependent on players specially 
imported from Canada, 
teurs nor professionals, as ice-hockey recog- 
nises a third category, called indépendents, who 
receive generous expenses, but who are neither 
jassed as fully fledged professidnals nor eligible 
‘or amateur international teams or Olympic teams 
—for ice-hockey is included In the winter section 
of the Olympic Games. _Below the National 
Teague is the Intermediate League, which consists 
of teams using British amateur players. ere 
are also a number of teams composed of boy 
players, mary of whom train under one or other 
of the various rink schemes to develop British 
players up, fo the Canadian standard. cident- 
y, it is the view of some Canadian experts that 
's attempt to raisé the British standard to that 
of Canada is not as hopeless as might appear. 
They point out that Canadian boys learn outdoors, 
and have ice for only about four months a year. 
Ta this country, the boys can train in the indoor 


- zinks all the year round, so, though they may start 


later than the Canadians, they should progress 
three times as fast. . 

Roller hockey, or, as it is more usually called, 
rink hockey, is controlled by the National Roller 
Rink Hockey jation. This game bears a 
Much closer resemblance to ordinary outdoor 
hockey than does ice-hockey. It is played with 
a bali, and teams are five-aside with one substitute 
permitted. It is purely an amateur game, so 
popular now that there are summer, as well as 
winter, pagel ead cup competitions operating. 
There are Worl and European ¢ pionships, 
the two titles being: decided at one tournament. 
Britain is ane of the leading rink hockey countries 
of the worid. 

Other games have been played on skates from 
time to time, but the only other skating game 
played regularly is Bandy. This is an outdoor ice 

‘game, closely resembling field hockey. Bandy 
originated in England, .but it is no longer played 
here, though it is extremely popular in Sweden and 
the USSR. Badminton has been, and is, played 
on ice skates, but only as a stage show, and not as 
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a competitive sport. Some countries haye tried 
Basketball on roller-skates, and it is possib’ 
this game might develop and spread. 
It is not particularly hard to learn to skaté, but 
it cannot be done from books. ‘The only way is to 
try it; and it is not necéssary enfage an 
instructor until one can at least “ go round.” It 
is possible to practise to some extent, i.e., to get 
to standing on skates, at home. Strong 
ankles, a good sense of balance, and plenty of 
confidence are needed. Skating is almost. cer- 
tainly eae ey, mastered if the beginner is a 
youngs <7 ut plenty of adults have taken it up 
: i 


SWIMMING. 


Swimming as a competitive sport, though it is 
extremely popular, is not, perhaps, generally given 
the attention usually paid to a major sport: but 
swimming as a recreation, indulged in purely for 
fun and without thought of serious competition, is 
one of the most popular pastimes in Britain. 
Actually, this accomplishment goes far beyond 
being merely a sport or recteation. Itis a method 
of progression of which everybody should have at 
least some knowledge, for ability to swim talent at 
any time enable one to save life. Incidentally, 
swimming shares with walking the distinction of 
being a perfect exercise. It exercises the whole 
body without straining it, and it can be practised as 
leisurely or as energetically as the swimmer wishes. 

There are a number of different strokes used for 
propelling the body through the water. The one 
generally taught first, atid the one required for all 
life-saving tests, is the breast-stroke. Other 
strokes, aiming at more speed, have been intro- 
duced from time to time, and these ihelude the 
Side-stroke, the over-arm, the trudgeon, and the 
crawl, Generally speaking, each of these has 
almost completely superseded its predecessor, and 
the crawl is now almost universal. There are two 
methods of swimming on the back, one, also very 
nseful in life-saving, being something of a back 
equivalent to the breast-stroke while thé other 
used iff rating, Is a bacvk crawl. 

As 4 sport, swimming has @ regular place in the 
Olympic Games, and there are many other cham- 
pionships and compétitions. The standard dis- 
tances for races range from 100 yards to a mile; 
and there are also a number Of longer annual 


swimming races, both in the sea and in rivets, 


ranging from a mile to five miles. In addition, 
there are in varions parts of the world certain 
stretches of water which seem to act as a periman+ 
ent challenge to strong swimmers. The most 
famous of these is, of course, the Wnglish Channel; 
and, although this hag been conquered on & number 
of occasions, the swimining of it remains, and will 
always remain, a very considerdble achievement. 

The governing body of swimming is the Amatéut 
Swimming Association; but another very aa 37 
tant body is the Royal Life-Siving Society. This 
organises regular tests ranging from preliminary to 
very advanced, and concentrates on teaching the 
best methods of saving life in the water and of 
resuscitating the apparently drowned. All good 
swimmers snould take the trouble to acquire at 
least some proficiency in this branch, for ovr a 
most powerful swimmer will experience consider- 
able difficulty in attempting to save someone 
unless he or she has some idea of the best method 
of setting about it. 


Diving. 

Altin to swimming in that it is a water sport, but 
in actual fact quite a diferent sport, generally 
attracting quite different people, is diving—also 
an Olympic sport. Diving in competitions entails 
the ability to use boards of various heights, and i 
is usually necessary to perform certain set dives an 
a number of voluntary dives, the latter being 
chosen from an approved list. In addition to the 
Obvious requirement, or nerve, the diver needs 
almost the same physical qualities as the gymnast : 
the ability to control the body in the air. Good 
swimmers are generally fairly bie physically, but 
the best divers are usually much smaller and more 
compactly built. 


Water Polo. 


Tt is not surprising that an actual team game, 
suitable for playing in the water, should have been 


that 
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present, no one should have been able to work out. 


a set of rules which would be accepted throughout 
the world: for, in its seyenty-odd years’ history, 
water polo has probably been the subject of more 
codes of rules than almost any other game. _ 

The main object of the game is the scoring of 
goals, The ball used resembles a soccer ball, and 
the goals are similar in appearance to soccer goals, 
but all passes, shots, etc., are, of course, thrown. 


The chief difficulty confronting those who have | 
_ tried to work out suitable rules has been the scope 


for, and the difficulty of detecting, fouls under the 
water. Players in almost every country that has 
taken up the game have, it seems, taken full 
advantage of these opportunities ; and, though the 
game is included in the Olympic Games, it is 
always likely to cause an international “ flare-up.” 
_ Fairly recently,, however, a new set of rules, 
known as the South American rules, has been 
prepared; and it is hoped that these may be 
adopted internationally. Based on the rules of 
basketball, these rules ban all bodily contact 
between opposing players, and aim at a game in 
which skill, rather than brute force, should be the 
deciding factor. It also seems that these rules 
would make things much simpler for officials 
controlling games. 


WEIGHT-LIFTING. 


Weight-lifting is a highly organised competitive 
sport included in the Olympic Games, and also in 
the Empire Games, It is tremendously popular 
on the Continent and in countries like Egypt, but 
it also has a very large following in Britain, where 
it is governed by the British Amateur Weight- 
Lifting Association. There are World, European, 
and British Championships; and, in this country, 

ere are many inter-club and league contests 
throughout the season. For competitive pur- 
poses, weight-lifting competitions are divided into 
classes by body-weight, and there is a system, 
based on what is known as the Austin Formula, by 
which allowarices can be made to compensate the 
lighter team in inter-club matches. In the event 
of a tie in actual poundages lifted in major Cham- 
pionships, the lighter man is the winner. 

Altogether, there are forty-two recognised lifts, 
and the B.A.W.L.A. runs a scheme in which lifters 
somewhat below Championship class can win first-, 
second-, or third-class Certificates of Merit in any 
lift, no matter what their body-weight. Cham- 
pionship events are decided on three lifts, each 
competitor having three attempts at each. 

Apart from those who lift weights as a sport, and 
who enter for Championships, there are many who 


use weight-lifting as a means of training for health 


and fitness and to improve their physique. It is 
without doubt the best means of bringing a 
physique which is below par up to, and above, 
standard. When using weight-lifting for physical 
training, the system is to perform certain lifts, 
doing a fixed number of repetitions of each with a 
weight of two-thirds or three-quarters of the known 
maximum poundage, Anyone taking up this form 
of training for the first time would be well advised 
toseek the advice of an experienced trainer or coach 
as to the schedule of lifts most suitable for the 
particular case. These coaches are not hard to 
find, for there are some 750 clubs scattered all over 
the country, all with experienced men willing to 
help new-comers. 

Many leading exponents of other sports, espec- 
ially of athletics, regard weight-lifting as an essen- 
tial part of their training. Contrary to a wide- 
spread belief, it does not make one slow. Weight- 
lifters in competition, in fact, make some of the 
fastest movements knownin sport. - 

Opinion as to the value of weight-lifting for 
women varies. There are no competitions for 
women, but quite a number use this method of 
training for health and to improve the physique, 


Strand-Pulling. 


Closely akin to weight-lifting in that it is pri- 
marily, perhaps, a method of keeping fit which has 
been turned into a competitive sport is strand- 
pulling, which is the official name for exercises with 
a steel or rubber expander. A large number of 
different ‘‘ pulls” are possible, and the strength 
and number of the strands on the expander can, of 


. 


: isi the | course, be varied at will. There are now many 
negated, Wiel, is. soscreing Js, Boat np ce chan pionships and contests at this sport, the 


competitive side of which is controlled by the 
British Amateur Strand-Pulling Association. nd 


WRESTLING. x 


Briefly, the sport of wrestling is an individual 
combat in which the competitor, using only his 
bare hands, endeavours to throw his opponent 
down on his back so that both his shoulders are 
touching the ground. Wrestlers, like boxers, are 
divided into classes by weight, but generally 
speaking, the maximum poundages in each ; 
are higher than those in boxing. There are several 
distinct styles of , each with its own set 
of rules; and the sport is practised by both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 5 
Probably the most popular style in Britain is 
Catch-As-Catch-Can. In this, the wrestlers have 
considerable freedom of movement. They start 
apart, and they may try to throw their opponent 
either by grasping with the hands or by various 
forms of trip. As two evenly matched men might 
continue for a considerable time without either 
gaining a fail, most amateur contests are so regu- 
lated that a points decision can be given. The 
| bout is limited as to time, the judges giving their 
| decision if no fall has been obtained in that time. 
| Obviously, in this type of wrestling, the bout may 

proceed with the men either on their feet or down 


| on the mat; and something approaching a stale- 
occurred 


mate is possible. If, therefore, no fall has 

after a certain number of minutes, the judges may 
require the contestants to stop and restart, either 
standing or on the mat, with one or other in the 
top position. Certain holds which might lead to 
serious injury are barred. 

Also extremely popular is Cumberland and 
Westmorland wrestling, which is widely practised 
in those counties and in Scotland. In this, the 
wrestlers do not start apart, but each clasps his 
hands together behind the other’s back, and all 
throws are done by the legs. The breaking of an 
opponent’s hold constitutes a fall. The initial 
hold, is, therefore, of tremendous importance, and 
the actual taking of it often takes far longer than 
the actual bout. 

A third form of wrestling found in Britain, 
though only in a certain part of it, is Cornish 
wrestling, Here, the contestants wear rough 
ee jackets, and all holds must be taken by 

ese. 

Graeco-Rcman wrestling has always been the 
most popular style on the Continent, but. it has 
never been very popular with British tlers. 
The competitors start apart, as in Catch+As-Catch- 
Can, but no hold may be taken below the waist. 
A bout continues until a fall has been won, and 
this sometimes takes a matter of hours, rather 
than minutes. As may be imagined, this version 
of the sport can be rather slow to watch, and, at 
one time, handicap matches were popular. These 
consisted of bouts in which one wrestler, supposed 
to be much better than his opponent, undertook to 
win a fall, or a certain number of falls, in so many 
minutes. If he failed to do this, or was himself 
thrown, then he was the loser. About half a 
century ago, wrestling was a popular music-hall 
entertainment in London, wrestlers like Hacken- 
schmidt—known as the “ Russian Lion,” though 
he was actually an Esthonian—winning tremen- 
dous popularity. Greco-Roman was the style 
generally used in those days. 

Most professional wrestling in Britain and 
America to-day is in what is known as the “ Free ” 
or “ All-In” style. Few holds are barred, and 
those that are are 
contestants also seem to feel free to punch or kick 
each other. The same men wrestle night after 
night in different halls, and the sporting public are 
disinclined to take it very seriously, Some people 
go for amusement, as they would go to a music 
hall, and most of them regard it as a stunt, rather 
than as sport. America, promoters have 


bouts in a ring which has been turned into a sea of 
mud, or which has been filled with fish. Such 
devices might succeed in attracting the public 
once or twice, but they also give’ considerable 


frequently employed. The 


attempted to keep public interest alive by staging 


support to the theory that the whole style is a_ 
| Stunt likely to do a lot of harm to a first-rate 
sport—as, indeed, it has already done, 


own styles. 


. Japan, in fact, has at least two, one of which is 


' ships of two opposing 
sit facing each other 


receiving 
The 


This ia Fado, more Ofte correc 
udo, more n, though less tly, 
called Ju-Jitsu. This is practised in England, but, 
although it is a sport, it is more often taken up as 
an effective method of defence against a physically 
‘stronger or better-armed attacker. Requiring 
an cillsne fer a peatintiertr eve poyslarce 

t a y physiq 
it consists partly of defence by knowing tom te 


INDOOR GAMES 


BRIDGE. 
Auction. 


Auction Bridge is a game for four, two partner- 
-— —— Pow yen 
ion partners 
generally decided by cutting cards, the two players 
drawing the higher cards opposing the other two. 
Partnerships can also be decided by mutual agree- 
ment. The player to draw the highest card is the 
tT. The complete pack is dealt, each player 
thirteen cards. 
: ecards having been dealt the dealer starts 
the bidding and it continues in rotation. 


_ ‘The value of the suits is as follows :— 


6 points per trick 


' Clubs y 2 < 
Diamonds é . 7 points per trick 
Hearts . . -  §8 points per trick 
‘Spades. 2 . 9 points per trick 
No-trumps a . 10 points per trick 


Tt will be seen that a contract of three Clubs (18 
points) will not overcall a contract of two No- 
trumps (20 points). When two contracts have the 

ints , as, for example, two Spades and 


. same po! value, 
three Clubs, the extra trick prevails. 


eontribute towards game. 
- partnership score a game, any ou 


Penalties are awarded for 


“e 


Tf a contract is doubled the trick score is 
doubled, and if redoubled the trick score is 
redoubled. 

Any player may pass, but should he make a bid 

sufficient to overcall i 


” it must be the previous bid. 
A player making an underbid can be penalised— 
the player on the offender’s left having the option 


of closing the bidding at the ious bid or 
demanding that the offender make a proper bid, 
in which case his partner is debarred from further 
bid unless the opposing side double or make 
_ another hid. 
Should a player bid out of turn the player on his 
left may demand a new deal. 
_ All tricks in excess of six made by the con- 
tracting side score towards game, to make which 
30 Bone are required. For example, should the 
final contract be two Diamonds and nine tricks 
he made, the score to declarer’s side is 21 points 
below the line. This 21 carries forward and can 
Tf at any time a 


tstanding score 
helow the line automatically ceases to rank 
towards game. 

The first side to score two games wins the rubber 
and receives a bonus of 250 points above the line. 
‘All scores for honours, penalties, and bonuses 
are scored above the line and are included in the 
final score—they cannot, however, contribute 
towards making a game. 

The following bonuses are awarded for 


honours :— 
Holding 3 honours . twice the suit value 
1.6.5 3 honours in Hearts receive 


a bonus of 16 points 
4 times the suit value 
5 times the suit value 


8 times the suit value 


Holding 4 honours . 
‘Holding 5 honours . 
Holding 4 honours in 

one hand ._- 
Holding 4 honours in 

one hand and one 
in partner’s. wp ae times the suit value 
Holding 5 honours in 7 


one hand . . 10 times the suit value. 
‘At No-trumps, the honours count for three Aces 
is 80 points, for four Aces 40 points and for four 
Aces in one hand 100 points. <3 " 
defeating a contract. 


i. a we 


nasty falls without injury, and attack by 


sustain yo 
locks which give the opponent a choice between 


capitulation and a broken bone, and by paralysing 


nerve centres. So potentially dangerous are the 
various locks that, when practising, people are 
their 


warned to release any hold the momen 
Pogues east 

i, particularly in the Catch-As-Catch- 
Can or Cumberland and Westmorland styles, is a 
wonderful exercise, whether one desires to go in for 
competitions or not. The value of it can be 
gauged from the fact that it can be continued to, or 
even taken up at, quite an advanced age, 
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For each trick by which the contract fails the 
penalty is 50 points. If the contract is doubled 
the penalty is 100 points per undertrick, and if 
redoubled 200 points per undertrick. 

Bonuses are awarded for making a doubled or 
redoubled contract. For making a doubled con- 
tract the declarer receives a bonus of 50 points 
and a further bonus of 50 points for each trick he 
makes over and above the nominated contract. 

| If redoubled, the bonus for making the contract 
is 100 points with a further bonus of 100 points 
for each overtrick. These bonuses are in addition 
to the doubled (or redoubled) trick score recorded 
below the line. 

_ A bonus of 50 points (also recorded above the 
| line) is awarded for making a little slam—twelve 
feelers either a suit or No-trumps. For a 
grand slam—thirteen tricks—the bonus is 100 

points. These bonuses are not affected by 
| doubling or redoubling. 

The player who first named the suit for his side 
in which the contract is to be played becomes the 
declarer, and the opponent on his left makes the 
initial lead. When this has been done, declarer’s 
partner (known as dummy) displays his hand on 
the table. 

Dummy may not draw attention to any 
irregularity or to a revoke, nor may he claim any 
penaity. If his partner fails to follow suit, he can 
ask him if he has no cards in the suit led. He can 
draw attention if too few or too many cards have 
been played to a trick, or if the trick has been 
gathered by the wrong side. He may discuss 
questions of fact and correct any claim made by 
the opponents to which they are not entitled. He 
a warn declarer not to lead from the wrong 

nd. 

The player on the left of the declarer makes the 
opening lead, and dummy’s hand is exposed. 
ach player must follow suit if he is able to do so. 
The highest card of the suit. wins the trick unless 
it is tramped. The winner of the trick leads to 
the next trick. 

If a player did not follow suit when he could 
have done so, he has revoked. The revoke becomes 
established if the offender or his partner has led or 
played to the next trick. If the revoke has not 
been established, the offender may correct, it. 
When established, the penalty for a revoke is two 
tricks. Subsequent revokes incur a penalty of one 
trick each. 

Such penalty tricks can, however, be claimed 
only from tricks taken subsequently to the revoke. 
Tf no subsequent tricks are taken by the offending 
side, there isno penalty. “‘ Subsequent ” includes 
the actual trick in which the revoke occurred. A 
revoke in the twelfth trick cannot be established. 

Tricks taken as a result of the application of 
this penalty count and score as though made in 
actual play. 

Tf declarer leads out of the wrong hand he may 
not withdraw the card unless an opponent requests 
him to do so. Should this happen, the card 
incorrectly led 
is no further penalty. If an opponent leads from 
the wrong hand, declarer may demand that a 
certain suit be led by the right hand, in which case 
the exposed card is restored to its owner without 
further penalty. Alternatively, he may elect to 
treat the card as a penalty card and allow the 

right opponent to make any lead he likes. The 
declarer can “ call” the penalty card at any time, 


_|and its owner must play it provided that by so 


doing he does not revoke. Declarer, however, 


is restored to the hand and there — 


e 


i, a, 


tional tricks being recorded above the line. 


te game. Should a declarer play a han 


- being given first. 


> 
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_Any player except dummy can claim a revoke 
penalty, on call his partner’s attention to an 
offence, but only the player entitled to claim can 


exact a penalty. ‘ 
: au) Contract. 
At Contract Bridge, only the tricks contracted 
for are scored below the line, the score for ar 
declarer contracting to make, say, Two Spades, 
needs eight tricks to fulfil his contract, while a 
contract of Four Hearts neeeds ten tricks. In 
every case the number of tricks contracted for is 
overand above six. 
The score for tricks in a major suit (i.e.; Spades 


_ or Hearts) is.30 points; for a minor suit (é.e., 


Diamonds or Clubs) 20 points; whilst in No- 
Trumps, the first trick counts 40 points and sub- 
sequent tricks 30 points. A game consists of 
100 points, so that it is necessary to bid and make 
Four Hearts or Four Spades, Five Diamonds or 
Five Clubs, or Three No-Trumps, to produce a 
in, say, 
Four Diamonds and make eleven tricks he scores 
80 points below the line and 20 points above it. 
The 80 points below the line carry forward, so 
that a contract of One in any suit or One No- 
emmys would be sufficient to make game next 


me, 

The additional score above the line is included 
in the final total, but does not contribute towards 
the making of a game. It is thus desirable that 
the contract should, whenever possible, be for a 
sufficient number of tricks to make game. It is 
galling to play a hand in a contract of One Spade 
and make eleven tricks, since only 80 points out of 
the 150 scored are recorded below the line and rank 
towards a game. 

_ On the other hand it is foolish to overbid the 
en . order to reach a game bid that cannot be 
ed. 

‘The suits rank in the following order: the lowest 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, 
Spades, No-Trumps being the highest. Majority 
bidding applies, that is to say a bid of a gréater 
number of tricks overcalls the bid of a lesser num- 
ber, irrespective of suit value. Thus a bid of Five 
Clubs, although yielding only 100 points, overcalls 
a pia of Four Spades, which would yield 120 
points. 

A rubber is completed when one side scores two 
games. If the opponents have not scored a game 
(i,e., it is a'Two-game rubber) a bonus of 700 points 
is awarded; if it a Three-game rubber the bonus 
is 500 points. When either side has scored a 
game it becomes vulnerable, the effect of which 
will be discussed later. 

_ When adding up the score the total points are 
déounted, whether above or below the line. The 
difference between the totals scored by one side 
and the other is the margin by which the rubber is 
won. If the stakes are estimated to the nearest 
hundred, a difference of 50 is ored. Thus a 
difference of 450 counts as 400 for stake compu- 
tation. Im the case of an unfinished rubber, a 
bonus of 300 points is awarded for a game and 
50 points fora part score. If both sides have a 
part score (even though they differ in size) there 
is no bonus. 

The desirability of arriving at the optimum 
contract, 4.e., to undertake to make as many tricks 
2s the partnership hands are worth, and no more, 
has led to the introduction of a number of bidding 
systems, among which the most popular are the 
Approach-Forcing system introduced by Mr. 
Kiy Culbertson, the Acol system, the Two Club 
system, the Vienna system, and the CAB system. 
The object, of these systems, as to the respective 
merits of which there is considerable: rivalry, 
is to provide for the interchange between partners 
of as much information as possible within the 
limits of a few bids. 

Penalties are incurred for failing to ‘make the 
brood oa ewe If the declarer is not 

€ the penalty is 50 points per under- 
trick, if vulnerable 100 points per ride etek. 
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by an opponent the — 


not prevent the holder of the exposed card | If the contract is doubled 
rom playing it at any time should he have a | penalties are as under :— i 
suitable opportunity. Not Vulmerable. 
_ Dummy may not suggest the play of a card by 100 for the first undertrick. : ws 
touching it or in any other way, aoe does 0, _ 200 for each subsequent undertrick. © 
either of the opponents can insist that the card Vulnerable. Line difacive 
_ shall or shall not be played. 200 for the first undertrick, sl 


300 for each subsequent undertrick. 
If the declarer redoubles the penalties are twice 


as severe. : 

Tf a doubled contract is pepey. oe declarer 
scores twice as much for the tricks he has under- 
taken to make. Thns a contract of Two Spades 
doubled and made gives a score below the line of 
120 points, ep declarer a game where he had 
contracted only for a part score. a 

Overtricks score 100 each above the line if de- 
clarer is not vulnerable, and 200 each if vulnerable. 
All of these scores are doubled if the contract is 
redoubled. In addition, the declarer scores a 
bonus of 50 points above the line for any successful 
oe or Tedoubled 5 cece vai on 

3onuses are a 8, PFOVi 
that they are bid. If the side making the slam are 
not vulnerable, the bonus is 500 for a Slam 
(12 tricks) and 1000 for a grand slam (18 tricks). 
If vulnerable the bonuses are 750 for a small slam 
and 1500 for a grand slam. Doubling or redoub- 
ling dogs not affect the slam premiums. 

If a player (whether declarer or opponent) holds 
Four honours in one hand in the of the 
contract he receives a bonus of 100 points. r 
holding Five honours in one hand the bonus is 
150 points. Four Aces in gne d score 150 
points providing that the final con’ is in No- 


Ds. 
Various methods have been devised for comput- 


ing the value of a hand, the Milton Work count 
being probably the most popular. ip is the 
‘bree for a King, 


piney reckons Four for an Ace, 
Two for a Queen, and One for a ve. 
To open the bidding a player should haye 12-13 
ae Saou this figure “ iP eine He 
r compensating Ng tio: ngth. 
An onening bid of One No-Trumps denotes 
balanced hand and a holding of 16-18 points. 


An Baerga of ipa 2D, 2H or 28 tes & 
very ng , and a partner must respond eyen 
though his hand is 


Two of a suit must be kept open until a game bid is 


‘Trumps shows 8 
balanced hand and a count of 20-22 points, 


an opening 
suit at the 


more. If it is necessary to bid at the range of two 


he should hold 9 or more. A responder unable to 
do either of these thi et but haying 5-8 t points 
should respond One No-Trumps. ‘This response 


might. fall just short of the “opening Two” 
Standard, but the knowledge that his partner 
holds 5-8 points might now enable him to bid 


game, 


_A forcing response is made by jumping the 
bidding in another suit. For example mane Si 


N. E. 8. WwW. 
ID — 22H — 


Here South, by making a bid at a higher level 
than necessary, is saying to his partner “ There is 
at least a game here and possibly a slam.” 
wate ere oo pe ene See force 

e bidding alive until game is reached. 

A double raise in the opener’s suit, 4.6. 

N. E. 8. Ww. 
has simil te tic - - good 
as similar implications 

the su Did, D) and shows a good fit in 

id of Two No-Trumps over an opening bid _ 
shows a balanced hand and @ cotant of O11. 
Opener should pass if he opened on a minimum 
hand and should bid Three No-Trumps if ‘he holds — 


any additional-values, 


re 
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After a one-over-one response a bid of Two No- 
Trumps by opener shows a holding of 16 points. 
In the sequence 

N. Ww. 

1D _ 

2N.T. 

North is showing 16 points. South by his one- 
over-one response of One Heart has already shown 
7 points. If he holds any additional values Je 
should bid Three No-Trumps. Roughly speakits 
a combined count of 25 is required to produce 
Three No-Trumps, although 24 is generally sufii- 
¢ient if one of the partners holds a Five-card suit. 

A second-round force can be made by a bidding 
Sequence such as the following :— 


E. 8. 
a) 4 


Spee alps AE ge 
18 — 2D _ 
ge a a Mot. 


Here North was not strong enough to make an 
opening “forcing two” bid, but now that his 
partner has shown at least 9 points by his “ two- 
over-one ” response he does not want to stop short 
ree reese hi king 

5) when ma an opening bid guaran- 
tees that he will find a rebid over his partner's 
response, unless it) be the “‘ courtesy ” response of 
One No-Trump, which he may pass. 

In order that this rebid can be made without 
raising the bidding too high, use is sometimes made 
of a “ prepared” club bid. This can be made on 
Its principal merit is that 


hich 

contract. The “ prepared ” club bid should not 
be used on a hand containing a rebiddable (i.e, 
Five-card) major suit. 

¥or the successful bidding of slams, it is often 
essential to have knowledge of partner’s Aces and 
Kings, because the contract frequently depends 
on first- and second-round controls. 

As an aid to procuring this knowledge, various 
slam conventions have been introduced, the most 
popular being the Blackwood Convention, the 
Culbertson 4-5. No-Irump Convention, and 
Norman Convention. 

Jn the Blackwood convention a bid of Four 
No-Trumps after trump agreement has been 
yeached asks partner to say how many Aces he 
holds. This he does as follows: Five Clubs shows 
no Aces, Five Diamonds one Ace, Five Hearts 
two Aces, Five Spades three Aces. <A bid of Five 
No-Trumps now invites the same information 
about Kings. A response of Six Clubs shows no 
Kings, Six Diamonds one King, Six Hearts two 
Kings, and so on. 

In the Norman convention the information is 
obtained in one response. A bid of Four No- 
Tramps is replied to as follows: Counting one 
point for Aces and a half for Kings, a response of 
Five Clubs shows less than 14, Five Diamonds 
shows 14, Five Hearts shows 2, Five Spades shows 
24, Five No-Trumps shows 3, Six Clubs shows 34 
andsoon, Itis true that a response of, say, Five 
Hearts shows a count of 2, which may consist of 
two Aces, one Ace and two Kings, or four Kings, 
but the player who initiates the slam try can 
— place the cards by reference to his own 

olding. 

In the Culbertson 4-5 No-Trump convention, 
the player who makes the Four No-Trump bi 
announces that he holds Two Aces and a King of 
@ suit that has been bid, or alternatively Three 
‘Aces. Responder signs off in the lowest suit bid 
by the partnership. Holding one Ace he bids the 
suit containing it (if it happens to be in the lowest 
suit bid by the partnership he must make a jump 
bid). Holding two Aces, or one Ace and the Kings 
- Of all the suits bid by the partnership, he responds 
Five No-Trumps. |. > 

Another Ace-showing method is that known as 
Asking-Bids, which although extremely valuable 
is somewhat difficult and has not been adopted so 
widely as it merits. A a 

Many mistakes can occur during the auction, 
and players are advised to consult the official 
Laws of Contract Bridge (the last edition was in 
1948), These Laws are too comprehensive. to be 


| 
the 
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neers Bred in Cte Panter tt the fenie 
brief rences to some of the more frequen 
Inne ag Sat 

& player the course of the auction 
makes an insufficient bid, he is required either to 
pass or to make a sufficient bid. If he makes the 
lowest sufficient bid in the same suit there is no 
penalty, but if he any other bid or if he 
elects to pass, his partner nvust pass for the re- 
mainder of the auction. 

If a player makes a call out of rotation it is 
void, and the auction reverts to the player who 
was correctly entitled to call. If the call out of 
rotation was a pass, the offender must pass when 
it is his turn to call. If it was another bid, his 
partner must pass throughout the rest of the 
auction. 

A player is entitled to ask for a_ bid (or a se- 
quence of bids) to be repeated. He has no redress 
if he mishears or misunderstands a bid. 

After the final contract is determined, that is 
when any bid, double or redouble has been passed 
by three successive players, the declarer is the 
partner in the contracting side who first nominated 
the suit (or No-Trumps) in which the hand is to be 
played. Thus if the bidding sequence is 


Ss. Ww. N. E. 
pa Ne hae oer ge 2d _ 
-- 5 SN. 


38 
the declarer is South and not North, although 
North actually bid the final contract. 

The opponent on the left of the declarer makes 
the opening lead and deciarer’s partner’s hand is 
then placed on the table. E 

Declarer's partner, known as “ dummy,” has 
few rights, and he forfeits these if he looks at any 
of the cards in any of the other players’ hands. If 
he has not looked at any cards other than his own 
he is entitled to give or obtain information as to 
the laws, to point out a revoke, to draw attention 
to an irregularity and to try to prevent one that 
is apparently about to be committed. He can, 


for instance, remind partner from which hand he | 


should lead should declarer apparently propose 
to lead from the wrong hand. 

If a declarer leads out of the wrong hand, either 
defender can demand that he leads from the 
correct hand. The card led is replaced, and the 
declarer, provided that he can do so, must lead 
a card in the same suit. 

If a defender leads when it is the turn of the 
declarer (or dummy) to lead, the card becomes an 
exposed or penalty card, and the lead reverts to 
the correct hand. 

If a defender leads when it was his partner’s turn 

to lead, declarer may prohibit the lead of that suit 
(in which case the exposed card is restored to its 
owner without further penalty), or may allow the 
correct defender to lead any card he likes, in which 
pom the eard incorrectly led becomes a penalty 
card, 
A penalty card must be played at the first legal 
opportunity, whether by following suit, by leading, 
discarding, or trumping. Should a defender have 
two or more penalty cards, declarer may stipulate 
which of them is to be played. 


CANASTA. 


Ti is not often that a new game arrives to win an 
immediate place in the front rank of accepted 
games, Some new-comers enjoy @ violent, but 
brief, popularity as a “craze”; others win 
acceptance after years of struggle. Canasta, 
however, arrived and, almost overnight, gained a 
status equal to that of Bridge, with newspapers 
appointing experts to write regular articles dealing 
with its techniques and problems, and with pub- 
lishers issuing books devoted to it. | 

Canasta originated in South America—the name 
is the Spanish word for “ basket ’’—and went 
from there to the United States, where it became 
an overnight craze before settling down to a 
steady and widespread popularity. From America 
to Britain was a short step; and here, though 
greeted, perhaps, with less hysteria, it also found 
a ready welcome and instant popularity. 

Canasta is a card game, but, unlike Bridge and 
Whist, it does not consist of the norynal playing 
of a hand and the taking of tricks, but of making 
up particular sets of cards by picking up and dis- 
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carding according to fixed rules. It has a lan- 
guage all its own which the novice must master. 
___ A further contrast to Bridge and Whist is that 


_ Cantasta is not limited to four players, but can be 


-— — 


_ two teams of three play each other. 


ee”. oli oo eee 


_ played by any number from two to six. With 


tio or three, each player plays for himself; with 


_ four, partnerships of two oppose each other; with 
_ five, a team of two opposes a team of three, one 
- of whom sits out at each deal; and with six, 
Partnership 

Canasta with four, five, or six players is generally 
considered the most exciting. 
‘The game requires two packs of cards, each of 
~ which must have two jokers, which can be used to 
represent any card. Also, “‘deuces are wild,” 
which is a semi-technical way of saying that twos 
ean also be used to represent other cards. They 
have, in fact, the same status as jokers, except 
_ that they cannot be used to represent red threes. 
_ Incidentally, special Canasta cards are made with 
two jokers in each pack, but players using ordinary 
eards can use the b! specimen card which all 
packs contain as the second joker. 
The object of the game is to score points by 
forming “melds,” five thousand points or over 
making a game. The word “meld” and the 
terms “ melding ” and “‘ to meld,” referring to the 


_ forming of melds, are the most frequently used in 


the game: but all a meld is is a set of three or more 
like cards, i.e., three or more kings, aces, sevens, 
ete., which must contain at least two natural 
cards and not more than three “‘ wild ” cards, i.e., 
jokers or twos. A “Canasta” is a meld con- 
sisting of seven like cards, a ‘‘ Natural” or “ Per- 
fect’ Canasta being a meld of seven, none of 
which are “‘ wild ” cards. 

The points values of cards are as follows: 
jokers 50 points each, aces and twos 20, kings to 
eights (inclusive) 10, sevens to fours (inclusive) 5, 
black threes 5, and red threes 100—or, if four red 
threes are in one partnership, 200, 4.e., 800 for the 
four. Natural Canastas carry a bonus of 500 
points above the card values, ‘‘ mixed ” Canastas 
a bonus of 300. Other points are for * going 
out” 100 and for a “concealed hand” 100. 
When a side’s total is anything from 0 to 1495, a 
first, or “initial,” meld must have a card value 
count of at least 50; when the total is between 
1500 and 29965, of at least 90; and when the total 
is 3000 or over, of at least 120. If a side has a 
minus score—which is possible—there is ,no 
minimum for an initial meld. A side with 3000 or 
over is referred to as “‘ vulnerable.” 

The deal consists of eleven cards, or thirteen 
when three are playing and fifteen when there are 
two. The undealt cards, the ‘ stack,” are placed 
face downwards on the table, except for the top 
card, known as the “upcard,” which is placed 
face upwards beside the stack. Discards are 
placed on this card, A player wanting the top 
card of the discard pile must take the whole pile, 
Should the first upcard be a red three, a joker, or 
a two, it must be immediately covered by another 
card and the discard pile becomes “ frozen,” 
4e., itis out of action until a player unfreezes it by 
melding the upcard with a natural pair. The 
discarding of a black three also freezes the pile, 
but for one turn only. 

As has been hinted, red threes have a special 
status. They are not melded, but are placed in 
front of the player in his turn, following the deal 
or as drawn. When collected, they are imme- 
diately replaced by another card, unless collected 
from the discard pile. The high points value of 
these cards counts for the player if his side has 
made an initial meld during the deal, but against 
him if it has not—hence the possibility of a minus 
score, Black threes can only be melded in the 
turn in which a player goes out. 

A turn consists of a draw, the laying down of one 
or more melds (optional), and a discard. The 
deal ends when a player goes out by melding all his 
cards, or adding to his own or his partner’s melds, 
but no player can go out until his side has melded a 
Canasta. A player putting down his entire hand 
at once, to gain the bonus for a concealed hand, 
must have a Canasta, if his side has not previously 
melded one, 

To score, all the points of the laid-down cards 
count for a side, those still in the hand against, 
When the stack is finished, play continues by the 
taking of the last discard; but any player can 
Tefuse to do this, thus closing the hand. 
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» CHESS. t af 
Chess, the greatest of all board games and a game 
of pure skill, originated in the Orient, and has a — 
known history of some 1500 years. Eastern 
players had reached a high level of skill, but the 
greatest advances in the game were made in Italy 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
From time to time in the early days, the value of 
the pieces and their moves were the subject of 
cHanges, but the game as we know it to-day dates 
from the sixteenth century. 

The board contains sixty-four squares in eight 
rows of eight; and each player has sixteen picces, 
one set being white and the other black or red— 
always referred to as black, whether this is actually 
so or not. A toss decides possession of white, 
which always starts. The object of the game is 
the capture of the opponent’s King, no matter how 
many pieces are lost in doing so, nor how many 
other opposing pieces remain uncaptured. If the 
King could be captured on the next move, it is in 
check. It must then immediately move out of 
check, and, if unable to do so, it is check-mate, and 
the game is over. If the King, though not in 
check, cannot move without moving into check, 
and the player has no other piece to move, then it 
is stale-mate, and the game is a draw. Incident- 
ally, there is a school of thought which holds that. 
stale-mate should be considered a for the 
attacker. Games may also be drawn if neither 
player has sufficient pieces left with which to force 
a victory. 

Apart from the King, each player has a Queen, 
two Bishops, two Rooks—often, quite wrongly, 
called Castles—two Knights, and eight Pawns; 
and these can move only in accordance with rigid 
laws. The following diagram shows the Pieces in 
the initial position of the game. Notice that the 


bottom right-hand corner square is a white one. 


BLACK 
Q_K_ KB KKke KR 


QR 


_QKe QB 
2 Wiel 
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Ley 
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QR Qkt QB Q KKB KKe 
WHITE 
(The initial position as seen by White) 


KR 


Each line of squares across the board is called a 
“rank”; each line of squares up and down the 
board is known as a “ file.” 


The permitted moves are as follows :— 
The Kine can move one square at a time 


in any direction, always provided that it does not - 


move into check. 


The QuEEN ly can move in accordance with — 


the powers described below for both Bishops and 
Rooks. 
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The BisHors (+ move diagonally, as many — 


squares as desired from one to the extent of the 
board. ‘ . 
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BE, nb eno ' : | twenty-five years, but it is only comparati 
‘The Roors B move straight along the ranks recently that it has reached the status of pe 


> : tain’s most popular pastimes. Original 
_ Gr files, again as far as is desired. was a casual amusement, confined almost cuties 


be The Kyicuts @&\ move, or jump, aetown in to public-houses and country inns. These are 


| still the scene of hundreds of thrilling matches 


diagram. Stationed away from the every year, but they are now far from being the - 
7 


the following 
side of the board and on a black ‘square. the | game’s only home. Clubs, canteens, factories 
_ Knight illustrated may move to any of the white offices and private houses all have their boards: 
squares nearest to him but not immediately | and there are numerous leagues and team and 
The jump is made one square along individual competitions operating, right up to a 
rank or file and one squareinan oblique direction. | National Championship. The prizes and trophies 
i | tival those of any other sport for size and value, 
| the matches are widely reported, and the attend- 


the size of the hall. Nor is all this attention mis- 
placed, for Darts, far from being merely a casual 
amusement, is a real sport, testing steadiness and 
co-ordination of hand and eye, and calling for 
quick thinking. It is a test of sheer skill, and 
luck plays little part in it. 

The board, which is circular and usually made 
of elm, has a diameter of 18 inches and is 2 inches 
thick. It is usually marked on both sides, so 
that a side which has been much used can be 
treated—by soaking it in water—and rested. It 
is divided into segments numbered from 1 to 20, 

| 


tae” Ge 
centre, there are 


“i | numbers on the board. In th 
_ The Pawns & move straight forward, one een the * pull oa ‘on “ dosser’”’ and 


Die aincves ona ital move rte he felt eg 25. The board is so placed on the wall that the 
@o so. Pawns capture by moving one re for. Dull is exactly 5 feet 8 inches from the ground. 
Bada coe! aihae"ta” elt or oe | The darts, which are feathered and made of wood 
tert Bane the eighth rank can be ‘uF td or metal, are thrown from a line, called the 
a piece, a Queen usually aie hockey,” 9 feet away from the board. 
other Soh a teased brine ich # player may |. Lee actual marking of the board contains two 
pene vt ter abttio’» ities further, , most "9 ——— complications—the 
ae Rese val only ts the King tn the double” and ae esc These, like the 
_ dou tive Mop teiy si opie the board and to segments, are mark th wire, and they go 
: ore MA sd iG motes two right round the board. The double ring is at the 
ing the y- Re Bins te hacell CHL th) extremity of the circular board, and consista of 
: ped towards heaps * Rata p ‘This move | '¥° Wires, which, as they circle the board, mark 
Mi a pee fhe King is fier Bor iar off a portion of each segment 3 inch wide. The 
Stibe made by the axe inicheck treble ring is exactly the same, but is set between 
; eg ae bi Ae eed She Rook ti ah the double and the bull, rather nearer the bull. 
es et esee dace cate ines sieved | Dorie im thee. singe count ‘doublo.oriizelio the 
$ ue e segment. 
- previously during the game. Straight-forward matches may be singles be- 
Ba pane, pA org can Pao one” Ses tween two players, doubles between two pairs, 
oo Rap y may pad over t aSTET 8 0 | 2 team contests between sides of four or eight. 
games ox ta years, tk mt By cap ice ae | A“ throw ” consists of three darts, and, in singles, 
matter in what part e world they are played, | cach player in turn takes a complete throw. In 


and can record its own games. doubles and team matches, each time it is the 
turn of a side, then the particular player of that 
Draughts. side whose turn it is throws. It is not permis- 


Draughts—called Checkers in America—is | sible for the best player on a side to throw for 
another game played onachess board. It is much | one of his team-mates. - 
simpler than Chess, but this does not mean that it Matches are for a certain number of points, 

is devoid of skill. It is extremely popular and | always an odd number, usually 101, 201, 301, 
extremely old—older, perhaps, than Chess, 501, 801, or 1001, the lower totals being used for 
ach player has twelve pieces or “ men,” all of | individual, and the higher for team contests. 
them being alike. Only the thirty-two squares of | Most matches are decided by the best two out 
‘one colour, say, black, are used; and the starting | of three games or “legs.” The right to throw 
position of the pieces is on the twelve black squares | first is decided by each player or one player from 
of the first three rows of the board. The move is | each side throwing for the bull, the best throw 
one square diagonally forward at a time, except | taking precedence. First throw is valuable, for, 
tbat a man reaching the eighth row becomes a | in a short game of, say, 101, an expert might run 

_ King—usually denoted by “ crowning” with a out with his first three darts, without his oppo- 
piece previously captured—and it can then move | nent having a throw, this being possible by use 
one square diagonally forward or backward. The of the doubles and trebles. The score, which is 


i ~ | marked in chalk on a slate near the beard, is 

_ object of the game is the capture of all then there | always counted downwards, players being told 

is an opposing piece on a square to which normal how many they need, rather than how many they 
move could be made, and a vacant square behind | have scored. rae 

the opposing piece. The capturing piece then Conditicns for matches vary, but one wo 

jumps over the opposing piece, which is removed paren, peor te ba gonad eh peer 

board: Trangem eces are, . ‘straight start an ish on , 
peasnthe a art ai a and secondly, ‘“‘start and finish on a double.” 


vacant squares permits, a capturing piece can hop | Ti" 1's ost case, the first player steps up and _ 


Sts ncaticn te. cect paceman rod eceaey starts Verlag whatever she. Shrowg 
rem: boar “ * | while, in the second case, no score ¢ 

pen eppresie axarity nt Se > d, or “ huffed.” | Gne double has been registered. To win, a player 
; DARTS. : or team must get the exact number required. 

yi too many points are scored, the whole of that 

_ There has been no more phenomenal sporting | particular throw counts nothing, and the total 

“development during the second quarter of the | remains unaltered, The exact number needed 

- twentieth century than the growth in popularity | can, of course, be scored with any dart, and it is 

of Darts. This game has, of course, been played | not necessary to complete a throw by scoring it 

jn one form or another for much longer than ! with the third dart. The rule about finishing in 


‘ - 


_— -_ Pe a oe 


ance for the bigger ccntests is limited only by © 


oh but not consecutively, 1 being a long way from 

‘7 a a ecug nse eae ae aek es > 

(The Knight’s Mo same way, an e first thing a beginner — 
4: | has to do is to get to know the order of the — 


small rings, Z 
the “outer”. The bull counts 50 and the cuter 


- 
(oars 
Paes 


+ 


x+ 
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the double ring applies in virtually every 
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No mention of darts would be complete without 


Teference to at least some of the many popular 
variations on the straight-forward game. 
- One of these is “‘ Round the Clock.” In this, 


each player has to throw one dart in each segment 


in turn, starting with number 1 and ending either 


_ in double 20 or in the bull according to previous 


agreement. A player who advances his position 


_ during a throw has another throw, and so on until 


he throws three darts without scoring in the 
particular segment he has reached. A variation 
of this variation is ‘‘ Shanghai’’ In this, the 
players aim each dart of the first throw at number 
1, and count whatever they score in that segment, 
doubles and trebles having their full value. For 
the next round, the players, including any who 
have failed to score in number 1, move on to num- 


ber 2; and so on until number 9, which is the last 
_ round. Any player failing to score at least some- 


,thing in number 5 is “ shanghaied ” and has to 
drop out. 

Other variations take the form of darts versions 
of other games, “ Cricket’ being amongst the 
most popular. In this, the player who is “ bat- 
ting ”’ scores whatever he makes over 40, while the 
player who is “‘ bowling ” throws only at the bull, 
and counts one “wicket ’’ for every dart in the 
outer and two for those in the bull. When the 


POAAfih wicket falle.-the sides change ober. ‘The 


batting side always throws first in this game. 

Shove-Ha’penny also has its darts version, the 
players having to get three darts in each segment 
from 1 to 9, and three in the centre. As in proper 
shoye-ha’penny, players can claim for themselves 
any darts in excess of placed in any segment. 
by the opponent. 

In “‘ Fives,” a player scores only if his total for 
three darts is exactly divisible by 5. If, for in- 
stance, he actually gets 40, he scores 8; but if he 
gets 89, hescores 0. These games are usually 50 up. 


PARTY GAMES, 


Party Games may be said to include all those 
games which are the adult equivalent of the old 
children’s favourite, Musical Chairs. Not, perhaps 
that they look particularly adult in cold print; but 
they are played by adults, and with an enjoyment 
certainly not less than that of the children playing 
Musical Chairs. The period from. just before 
Christmas until well-on into January may be 
‘called the Party Games season, for it is then that 
the majority of family parties and office, works, 
wnd club socials are held. Anyone organising such 
‘& party might well find a description of some of 
these games useful, for it is surprising how often no 
‘single person at a party can of a game, or, if 
‘anyone can, can remember just how it should be 
layed, There are, of course, innumerable Party 
Games, and it is not possible to do more than give 
brief descriptions of a few of them here. A glance 
‘through them may stimulate memories of other 
‘games, At least, all the games included have 


‘been played and voted successes. 


. Yrs-No.—Prominent nowadays are party 
‘versions of the “ quizzes” now so popular on the 
radio and the stage—some forms of which are 
themselves only sophisticated versions of old party 
games, The Yes—No interlude, in which the vic- 
tim has to answer a barrage of questions without 
using the words “ Yes” or ‘““No” is a case in 
point, andisalwaysgoodfun. “A timelimitshould, 
of course, be fixed—it is extremely difficult to 
survive even one minute—and each player takes a 
turn as victim, with the other players acting as 
interrogators. Small prizes could be awarded to 
anyone successfully holding out, with, perhaps, a 
booby prize for anyone falling at the first question. 


20 Qumstrons.—A drawing-room version of 20 
Questions was also popular very many years before 
the idea was heard on the radio, and, in fact, 
before there was any radio, In this, one player 
leaves the room, while the others agree on the 
name of some prominent person in public life. 
The victim is then reealled, and he has to find out 
who the person selected is by asking auestions to 
\which only the answer “ Yes” or “No” may be 
‘given. The questions can be put to the other 
‘Players in rotation as they sit, and they should, of 


a. 4 
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course, be limited to an agreed number. It is: 


y 


usual in this game to choose a person prominent in 


a walk of life in which the victim is known to be: 


interested : a politician or statesman for someone ? 
well versed in current affairs, a spo) for the: 
sports follower or games player, a film-star for ai 
known film “fan,” etc. The questions asked will, , 
of course, tend to follow a formula designed to> 
narrow down the field. The first will probably be, , 
“Is it a man?,” then “ British?,” then “ Liy- - 
ing?,” and so on. It should be noted that only ° 
questions that can be answered “‘ Yes ” or ““No”' 
are permitted, i.e.. “‘Is it a man?” will do, but; 
“Man or woman?” will not. The correct answer ' 
must be given, and, ifan answerer makes a mistake, , 
this should be corrected at once, by some other * 
player, if necessary. 4 


Tatk Yourssrr Ovr or Txts.—Another 
game has something in common with radio’s | 
“Talk Yourself Out Of This’: though it is: 
actually very much older. The organiser takes . 
each player in turn, and confronts him or her with 
a statement saying that the victim was seen in 
some ridiculous or undignified position, for in- 
stance, sitting on a donkey in Trafalgar Square, 
wearing a top-hat, at two o’clock in the mormming. 
The victim then has to give a feasible explanation 
of this conduct. A time limit of, say, two minutes 
can be fixed, and, after the explanation, a vote can 
be taken as to whether or not the explanation 
given was sufficiently convincing to ensure the 
preservation of the speaker’s reputation as a sane 
and dignified person. Given players of some 
intelligence with quick minds, it is surprising how 
easily the most ridiculous situation can be explained 
away. ‘The ridiculous situations should, of course, 
be prepared in advance by the organiser, 


Kuw’s Gawe.—Tests of obseryation can be good 
fun. One is Kim’s Game, which is actually 
Officially used as part of a Boy Scout test. A 
number of small objects—perhaps two dozen— 
such as a match-box, a cigarette, a pencil, a tea- 
spoon, a Bridg Ker, etc., are laid out on a 
table, and the players are allowed to look at them 
for exactly one minute. They then have to write 
down as many of the objects as they can remember. 
At first, this will be surprisingly few, but experi- 
enced players might achieve almost full marks, 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—Ordinary newspaper adyver- 
tisements provide the basis for another observation 
test; this time, a test of observation in general 
life, and not just at a particular moment. A 
selection of well-known, current advertisements, 
with the names of the advertisers deleted, are 
numbered and layed out. Bach guest must try 
and write down the advertiser in each advertise- 
ment. These advertisements should not be too 
difficult because on one occasion, at least half the 
guests were stumped by an advertisement which 
had appeared regularly for the last few years in 
their morning paper ! ; 


O’Grapy Says anp Do THIs.—O’Grady Says is 
& very old, well-tried game, requiring some 
physical activity and quick mental reactions. 
The organiser gives out a string of orders, such ag 
Stand-up,” “Sit down,” ‘ Arms bend,” ete., 
prefacing some, but not all, with the words, 
oO Grady says.” When he does say ‘* O’Grady 
says,” the players must carry out the order, but 
when he does not they should ignore it, This can 
be varied, and, perhaps, made a little more difficult 
by having the organiser say simply “Do this ” or 
Do that,’ at the same time sitting down, holding 
out one arm, raising one leg or performing some 
other simple movement. The rule here is that 
the other players obey the command ‘ Do this,” 
but ignore “Do that.” Players following the 
wrong order should either drop out or pay a forfeit, * 
ei can pepe las ut pi a shoe, a cigarette- 
» Or some other piece of personal property, 
which is handedin. At the end of the qumian tease 
can be redeemed by performing some rite laid 
down by the organiser—for example, by calling 
the name of their fayourite film-star up the stairs 
three times. - and 


Ministrr’s Car.—Mental agility of a diff 
sort is called for in the very old eae Ministers, 
Cat. The player chosen to start says, “ The 


4 
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Minister's cat is a —— cat,”” using some adjective | then from ten downwards. Thi card 
. R hi 
beginning with the letter A for the blank space. | any suit takes the lower, satilels “a gre Hs 


different adjective 
_the second round, adjectives 
- have to be chosen, then 
unable to think of 


The next player repeats the sentence, but a | trumped 
also beginning with A. For | the tric 


wi 
sddadn petianiesieeele 
i approp 
drop out or pay a forfeit. With this game, itis as 
wee to have a dictionary handy to restrain players 
who might seek to substitute inventiveness for 


knowledge. 


Passing Tue Parcen.—Little mental strain, but 
some rapid physical activity is required for Passing 

- the Parcel—a game the direct descent of which 
from Musical Chairs can be clearly seen. A parcel 
with pepmepehio wrappnes 3 passed round to 
x paree) passed or 
thrown to bim, must take off one piece of the 


wrapping. Anyone holding the parcel when the 
music stops (as it does several ) must dro 
The last person left in f the ari i 


out. 


SHOVE-HA’PENNY. 


ogre Siaipeney. is one of the old ish games, 
which is still played net ee Tee pecially, 


{ 
j 


¥, 
perhaps, in imms and public-houses.. The equip- | 
halfpennies. 


ment consists of a board and the 
beard is 


by a payer unable to follow suit; and 
ks are gathered up by one of the pair 
them, as made, 

It is hecessary to concentrate, to watch the cards 


ive should | played, and to endeavour to “ place " the unplayed 


. _ This comes with experience, as does a fu 
understanding of such unwritten rules as “ Second 
Ret ME Ne Meow eee 
: as does a know e of Ww! : S 
rae Oe a a ctym, one oi 
ni © possible, i 
chant possible, one suit 


Knock-Out Whist. 


Knock-Out Whist is a version of the game suit- 
able for more than four players. However many 
players there are—there should not be more than 
six—are each dealt eight cards to start with. The 

aler—this will haye been decided by cutting— 

en examines his cards, himself selects trumps, 
and leads. The pther players must follow suit if 
they can, and, if they cannot follow, they may 
trump. Each player plays as an individual and 
gathers as many tricks as he can. The player 
winning the most tricks in the round—ties are 
settled by cutting—deals for the next round, in 


made of wood or slate; and it is | which each player receives only seyen cards, 


_ divided by parallel lines drawn across it into nine ; dealer : 
‘4 the | the third round consisting of six cards each, and 


Girtiona are marked by metal sirius. which <a 

ons are mark m strips, W. can 
raised to check the result of a “shove.” e 
edges of the hoesd sre cushioned. The halfpennies 
may be actual halfpennies, preferably those worn 
t they are more often 


discs. 
The object of the game is to shove the half- 
pennies into one of the nine’ beds, ve shoving 
eC sag 


_ is ed up, the usual method being to mark 
straight strokes for the first two haifpennies in a 

~ ‘bed, with a for the third. 
Halfpennies t “cannon” off another half- 
penny score, provided that neither has touched the 
enshion. Discs or halfpennies that touch the 
cushion do not count, and any knocked off the 
board cannot be used. Should a player actually 
lace more than three halfpennies in any one bed, 
opponent can claim the excess discs, if he needs 
them, except that the final point of a game cannot 
be won in this manner. 
Touching a halfpenny beforeall haye been shoyed, 
removing one or more before the score has been 
counted, and playing out of turn are all fouly. 
The penalty for the first two is the loss of any 
points scored in the turn, and for the last, the 
loss of the next turn. 


WSIST. 


Whist could, perhaps, justifiably be called the 
standard card game.. It. has never excifed quite 
the furore of Bridge, but it is long established and 
‘-yery popular, both with family parties and at 
Whist Drives. It is probably the first card game, 

_ apart, perhaps, from a few simple games depending 
chiefly on luck, which most people learn, and a 
thorough knowledge of it is a sound foundation 
for the embryo card player. 

~ Tt is played by four people, two partnerships of 
two opposing each other, and with a normal pack 
of cards. The partners sit at opposite corners of 
the table; and, the cards haying heen shuffled and 
eut for trumps, are dealt out singly until exhausted. 
The cards are then taken in hand and played out 
in 13 tricks of four each, the player on the left of 
the dealer having first lead; and the winner. of 


—king, queen, and 


| 


) 


then chooses trumps and leads; and so on, 
the next five. From the round of four cards 
downwards, any player failing to win at least one 
trick drops out, From this it follows that the 


game finishes as soon as one player wins every © 


trick in a round from the four-card round onwards. 
At first glance, it might seem that the dealer 
having both the right to choose the trumps after 
he has seen his cards and the lead must sweep the 
board, but this rarely happens. The full pack is 
not in use, so luck plays a bigger part than it does 
in ordinary Whist; and a part which increases as 
the game progresses and fewer cards are used. 


Solo Whist. 


A gamé in which the four players act in- 
dependently, unless there be “ proposal” and 
“aeceptance,” when the two partners play 
together against the other two, Play is ag at 
Whist. The cards are all dealt in four threes and, 
the final round singly, dealer facing his last card to 
indicate trumps. The player on dealer's left 
may then “declare.” If he, with a fairly strong 
hand, thinks he and a partner could make eight 
tricks, he calls ‘‘ I propose,” and may be accepted 
by any one of the other players in their turns, 
when the game proceeds, should there be no 
higher call. He may, however, call “ Solo,” 
which is s declaration that he intends to try 

win five tricks against the combined efforts of 
the other three players. He may go higher and 
call “‘ Misére,? which means that he undertakes 


not to win any trick, and in this call there is . 


no trump suit. He may declare still higher and 
call * Abondance,” to make which he must win 
nine tricks, making any suit he chooses to nomin- 
ate tramps, always providing that a call of 
Abondance in truamps—Royal Abondance—would 
take precedence over a call in another suit. It 
should be noted that a player going Abondance 
does not lead unless it is his normal turn to do so; 
and that the first round is played on the previously 
nominated trumps. Players going Abondance 
should, therefore, refrain from announcing their 
trumps until this first round is completed, unless, 
of course, it is necessary to state Royal Abondance 
in order to oyercall. A very poor hand does not 
“ declare ”’ but“ passes ” ; though the first player 
to call, having “ passed,’’ may accept a proposer, 
should the other players not do so or make a 


higher declaration, the declarations ranking from - 


Abondance downwards, the lead going by rotation. 
Open Miseére is a higher call than Abondance, its 
declarer exposing his hand after the first trick ; and 
‘Abondance Déclarée is the highest call of all—in 
which he who adventures upon it must take every 
trick. “He has, however, the right to nominate the 
trumps, and to lead. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES, 1948 


" : RESULTS OF ATHLETICS HELD AT LONDON. - 
ry 100 metres, H. Dillard, U.S.A., 10-3 sees.** Grek the Discus, A. Consolino, Italy, 173 ft. 


200 metres, M. HE. Patton, U.S.A., 21-1 sees. 

* 400 metres, A. S. Wint, Jamaica, 46-2 secs.** Tiewing the Javelin, K. T. Rautavaara, Finland, 

' 800 pk M. G. Whitfield, U.S.A., 1 min. 228 ft. 10% in. / 
. 49-2 se Throwing the Hammer, I. Nemeth, Hungary, 


1500 ae ck H. Eriksson, Sweden, 3 min. 49-2 secs. 183 ft. 112 in. 
5000 metres, G. Reiff, Belgium, 14 min. 17-6 secs.* | Marathon, D. Cabrora, Argentina, 2 hr. 34 min. 


; 10,000 metres, E. Zatopek, Czechoslovakia, 29 min. } 51-6 secs. 
a 59-6 secs.* Modern Pentathlon, Capt. W. O. G. Grut, Sweden. 
: 4 x 100 metres Relay, U.8.A., 40°6 sees. Decathion, R. B. Mathias, U.S.A. 


_ ° 4x 400 metres Relay, U.S.A., 3 min. 104 secs. | 100 metres (Women), F. E. Blankers-Koen, 
4 50,000 metres Road Walk, J. A. Ljunggren, Holland, 11-9 secs. ; 
: Sweden, 4 hr. 41 min. se secs. 200 metres (Women), F. E. Blankers-Koen, 
10,000 ‘metres Walk, J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden, Holland, 24-4 sees. 

a 45 min. 13-2 secs.* 80 metres Hurdles (Women), F. E, Blankers-Koen, 

i 110 metres Hurdles, W. F. Porter, U.S.A., 13-9 Holland, 11-2 sees. » 
5 secs.” 4x 100 metres Relay (Women), Holland, 47-5 secs. 

— 400 metres. Hurdles, R. B. Cochran, U.S.A., | High Jump (Women), A. Coachman, U.S.A., 5 ft, 
|r 


51-1 secs,* 64 in.* 
aco in 28, Steeplechase, T. Sjoestrand, Sweden, —_ Sey (Women), V. O. Gyarmati, Hungary, 
min. secs. 


_-High Jump,’J. L. Winter, Australia, 6 ft. 6 in. 

He cn: Steele, U.S.A., 25 ft. 8 in. 

aA _ Pole Vault, O. G. Smith, U.S.A., ‘14 ft. 1} in. Javelin (Women), H. Baum, 
ih Hop, Step and Jump, A. Ahman, Sweden, | vast, tae" ft. 6 in.* 

oy 50 ft. 64 in. Throwing the Discus (Women), M. O. M. Oster- 

Putting cue Shot, W. M. Thompson, U.S.A., i meyer, France, 137 ft. 63 in. 


Putting the Shot (Women), M. 0. M. Ostermeyer, 
=o — ft. 14 in. 


Rie * New Olympic Record. ** Equals Olympic Record. 
; UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE 
i Instituted 1829. Present Course, Putney to Mortlake. 4} miles. 
: 101 races rowed, Cambridge won 55; Oxford 45. Dead heat, 1 (1877). 
es See Sat Lengths 
a nh. sec. won by. “min. sec, won by. 
," 1983 Cambridge. . . 20 57 23 1940-45 ~~ hype en ge m 
? 1934 Cambridge. . . 18 3 4t 1946 Oxf - 30 54 3 
4 1935 Cambridge. . . 19 48. 4 1947 Gantz | «* 23 1 10 
1986 Cambridge . . 21 5 1948 Cambridge hang Tay: 50 5 
1987 Oxford . . . 22 39 3 1949 Cambridge « 88 57 t 
EGe xrord: © See Oy, SO 30 2 1950 Cambridge. . . 20 15 ‘3k 
1989 Cambridge . . . 19 8 4 1951 Cambridge . . . *20 50 12 
The first race rowed in outriggers was in 1846. First race in present style of boa 
1875. Sliding seats used for the first time Beit.) Recues Time, 17 min. Abed (0t8) be Gee 
‘ * Re-row 
THE DERBY 
Owner. Horse, Jocke; Owner. Horse. 
1929 Mr, W. Barnett . Trigo a Marshall. 1941 Mrs. Macdonald- Gwen Tadot OORT 
1930 ‘The Aga Khan . Blenheim . H. Wragg. Buchanan ‘ W. Nevett. 
1931 Mr. J. A, Dewar. Camero- 1942 Lord Derby . . Watling : 
, nian . F, Fox. Street . H. Wrage. 
. 1982 Mr. 'T. Walls. . April the 1943 Miss D. Paget . Straight 
1933 Lord Derby erin ‘ T Wanton 1944 Lord Rosebe to) atk il W. Nevers 
1934 The aharwsan of Windsor 1945 Sir EK, Ohibon 4 Dante wi Ww. Novels 
Raip. Lad . C, Smirke, 1946 Mr. J. E. Ferguson Airborne . T. Towsey, 
1935 The Aga ke : Babram | F. Fox. 1947 Baron G. de Pearl . G. Bridg- 
1936 ‘The Aga Khan . Mahmoud. C, Smirke. Waidner . . Diver . land, 
1937 Mrs. H. B. Miller mia -dey iB 1948 The Aga Khan 
un + M, Beary, M. L. Volterra . 
1038 Mr. P. Beatty ; Bois Roussel u. C. Ehiott. 1949 Mrs. M. Glenister Nimbus Me chet” 
Tis ue Pe . Smith, 1950 é 
- 1940 Mr, F, Darling | Pont "| TOBL Se tocimpar cama ets, Wea nMaetan 
: L’Eveque 8. Wragg. _ Prince C. Spares, 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
, ; Cup Winners. 
> 1984 Manchester City. 1988 Preston North End. 
1935 Sheffield Wednesday, 1939 Portsmouth, 19a Byolonaeaie at 
1936 Arsenal, 1946 Derby Cocaey, 1950 Arsenal. ‘ 
1987 Sunderland. 1947 Chariton Athletic. 1951 Newcastle United. - 
CRICKET COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP 
1987 Yorkshire, 1946 Yorkshire. | 1949 Middl 
1938 Yorkshire. ' 1947 Middlesex. 195 aes and Yorkshire, . 
1989 Yorkshire. 1948 Glamorgan. igs) Warwickshire sage pe 
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Poultry and Pi geons 


By F. w. RHODE S, D.S.O. Head of the Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
South-Eastern Agricultural College (University of London), Wye, Kent 


The part which is played by poultry ih the agricultiral industry # not always fealised. Tn value 
poultry is the thitd most important branch of agriculture in England and Wales. The value of its 
_ annual production is over £30,000,000, of Which sum about two-thirds is represented by '3 and one- 

third by table pot - It is estimated that there are ar 500,000 poultry-fi Ts in this country 


and that they produce annually something in the nei urhood of 4,700,000, eggs. It will be — 
aay Eerretars Sey the onion of the poultry industry to the home fo supply is of con- 
siderable importance. 
___ It is not always realised that imported eggs and Poultry which have been bes diag preserved in 
ae ot ae hn they may taste perfectly good, have not the health-giving properties of the freshly 
produced article. 


keeps poultry more or less as a side line, and (3) the vast number of householders who k 
for the production of eggs for their own consumption rather than for sale. 


SYSTEMS OF POULTRY KEEPING. farmers. The birds are kept 
a There are various systems of poultry-keeping, binds Ba tote. yp oh free range, and so no 
RES obese large stock a single-stranded barbed-wire fence 
aways intents SHAR under hie rds are | shad be mca aa ea fee 
there is a shortage of land, but needs skilful tities aa" Dy scratching. and consume large quan- 
K anagement. The birds requiré good houses | Htes of i other pests. They may be 
manager similarly run in orchards with ad 
and 4 square feet per bird of floor space and Swo 4ynen ofits a yee 
80 cubie feet of air space. This is due to the house. amily to that een ko. tho hee ee 
; need fot the birds to take exercise to keep them system, or the ot tted, Al 3 te j r 
4 fit. ens ra. a2 rope icular feeding, tiene Statted-floor type, which is 
as they unable to obtain green or}? fh a 
| mineral matter naturally. The ordinary ration pa ls Leqeeeated = it the be frequently 
aD will, require the addition of alfalfa meal and after Sarna Todo this eee = es Nee 
calchim and common salt. Strict attention are less, as the birds pick up much see taal food 
must be paid to the cleanliness of the house. in the fo fi ural 2 
The Hen Battery is another form of intensive | { ;J1n of insects, grass seeds, etc., especially 
, system. Each bird is housed in a separate | 12 och inen early summer, In winter just 
cage, only large enough for the bird fo com- Sethi inte and saad is required as under the 
fortably turn round, and fitted with a sloping The Fold Syne i : 
blade ieee Maw eee Ld es a eos recent introduction, is a" Bh ation oe the Sie. 
rough, ‘thus preventing breakages. ese ‘tion, “ 
birds will again require special rations and a | tensive System, and plenty of grass land must 
well-ventilated and lighted house, : bined 
The Semi-Intensive System.—Similar houses moran hee 
are used to the Intensive System, but each bird is built oF he te The commonest type 
requires only 2 square feet of floor space, as it shams th 4 jaan ow wire-netting, and is of apex 
has access ta an outside run. 200 birds may wide toe Pag og cing about 20 feet long, 5 feet, 
* be run to one acre of grass. It is preferable its length $ \ ne ~ high. About 5 feet of 
De rented When ‘the binds are anette Pe ky | Insingeruartere vent te Re SO Toosting. and 
: able ee , 5 . 
the grass short, it must be grazed off with gheen ore ‘ine to the ground. Each fold is 
or geese or cut and tumed into hay. The land | ig fed mash hopper, grit box and hang- 
around a fixed house becomes yery dirty in wet the ae is: ucket. Thi : 
weather, causing the houses and eggs to become it e whole field is covered, thus evenly manuring 
soiled and making the birds Table to colds, To | i “The ad 
overcome this trouble the soil should be dug out food pA ahead are that there is no waste of 
to a depth of 6 inches for a space of 6 feet from red ugh wild birds, and that disease is more 
fhe house, and replaced with clinkers. It is feathe Sone tOlibit; The disadva: 
advisable to dress the runs once every two years = er-picking and cannibalism may occur 
with 10 ewts. of basic slag and 4 ewts. of Kainit | 824 epidemics of egg-eating sometimes break 
; per acre, to help the grass, and also as an aid in | Ut. 


preventing disease and parasitic infection of 
. the soil, 


The scattering of the grain feed in the runs| The a ast inca ee 
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bon and botton ie, BW. Sour) a sane Great of he ary onal eval 
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to consider are: (1) shape 
pnd (2) hatechability and 
of progeny. 
‘oo. the basis upon which th coe ates 
ver, ut 
ogee oxo bulls wo bn 
Ons itality—{1) A bright, pro- 
eye, the pupil being jet black and a 
t circle, the iris bright red and of uni 
(2) The head, broad and short with short, 


(3) A thrifty appearance with 
(4) The body should 


and shell texture of 


bird. 

Indications Lack of Vitality—(1) A long 
| arrow head. (2) Sunken and pale coloured eye. 
(3) Poor feather condition. (4) Shallow, narrow 


| body. 

Factors Affecting Vitality—Other 
affecting the constitution of a bird are: (1) 
_ Housing, Hygiene and sanitation. (2) Improper 
| feeding. (3) Sufficient uncontaminated drinking 


__ Disposal of Dead Birds.—All dead birds should 
a oe er tee 
' ease. 


HOUSING. 


There are a large variety of houses, but they 
} all have certain fundamental principles of design. 
They must be: (1) Free from draught and damp. 
(3) Have ample fresh air. 
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Ventilation and Draughts.— 

ventilation is to slowly change the air eizht 
per hour without causing draughts. The 
inlets should be close to the floor level and 
on the inside and outside. The outlets 
foul air should be at the top of the house 
should be of the extractor type, which 
_precludes the possibility of any down draughts, 
whatever the outside wind pressure. It should 
‘be borne in mind, in baffling the inlets, that 
‘every time a current of air turns a right angle, 
ifts pressure is reduced by half. The number 


i 
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} 
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‘all parts of the house. The windows should be 
made to drop so that direct sunlight can enter. 

Cleanliness.—Every fitting of the house should 
‘pe made removable for cleaning, and_ there 
‘should be as few ledges as possible. Once @ 
year the whole house should be cleared, scraped, 
‘prashed and creosoted, preferably with @ spray 
as this penetrates all corners. 

; INCUBATION. 
(Usual period 21 days) 

- There are two ways of incubating eggs: (1) 
‘The natural method by means of broody hens, 
(2) The artificial method using incubators. 

Natural Hatching—The hen is set in a box 
about 13 inches square, the bottom being covered 
with wire netting and the whole being rat- 


The best type of hen is one belonging to the heavy 
preeds, and before being placed on the eggs she 
should be dusted 
to get rid of insect pests. 
at night on dummy eggs for 24 hours, and then 
given the proper eggs, allowing 12-15 eggs, 
according to size of hen. She should be re- 
moved from the nest once a day and given 
maize and grit and water. It is best to tether 
her by the leg during feeding. The time she is 
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off the nest varies, to the weather 
from 10 to 20 minutes. Shoild the eggs become 
soiled, they should be washed in warm water 
(80' se Geer th eggs rs = Masher 2 
= -, On the seventh and seven! 
be as described later. = 
Rearing Coop.—An inexpensive’ t; of 
wooden coop is that known as the oper er tri- 
angular coop, This has an internal tioor area 
of about 18 by 18 inches and is 2 feet high to 
the point of the apex. The front is of vertical 
wooden bars spaced 2 inches apart, the most, 
central one being made to slide for removal of. 
the hen. ‘The floor is of wood, and is loose, to 
facilitate. cleaning. Another type of coop 
is the “lean-to” ‘type, which has an imner 
compartment in which the hen is confined be- 
hind. wooden bars, and an outer compartment. 
or covered run for the chicks, in which they are 
confined during the first week of their lives and 
in which they can take shelter during bad weather. 
These coops are, of course, much more expensive. 
than the apex type, but have the advantage 
of the covered run. Coops should be prepared 
in good time for receiving the hens and_ chicks, 
and should be moved daily on to a fresh patch 
of grass, and should at all times be kept as clean 
as possible. The feeding of the chicks will be 
dealt with later, but in any case avoid over-feed- 
ing with wet mash, as stale food causes digestive 
troubles and encourages rats. The coop must 
be made rat-proof, or losses are sure to occur. 
An unlimited supply of clear water is essential, 
as also is an unlimited supply of small, insoluble 
Keep a sharp look-out for insect pests 
such as lice, etc., as chicks infested with these 
never thrive. When the hatching and rearing 
season is over, thoroughly clean all riest-boxes 
and coops, creosote them inside and out, and store 
away. Never put chicks into a newly creosoted 
coop, as the fumes given off by the creosote 
will kill them. 

Artificial Hatching.—The artificial incubation 
of eggs is by no means a modern method, as 
long ago as 1000 z.c. artificial incubation was 
being practised in Egypt and China. Records 
show that the erude incubator then used gave 
excellent results—in fact, such incubators 
are still in use to-day, and give results equally 
as good as those obtained in our present-day 
machines. Modern incubators are of two main 
types: (1) the natural-draught machine, and 
(2) the forced-dranght machine. The former 
type has been in use for many years, but the 
latter is of comparatively recent invention, 
Modern incubators of both these types consist 
of a well-insulated box fitted with some form 
of device for temperature regulation and a means 
of supplying artificial heat. In addition, pro- 
vision is made for ventilation and the supply 
of moisture. In the natural-draught type of 
machine the source of heat may be t the 
medium of water contained in a tank or hot- 
water pipes, which is itself heated by coal, gas, 
oil or electricity. Such types are usually known 
ag hot-water incubators. The hot-air incubators 
may be either of the natural-draught or forced- 
draught type. In both cases the heat is supplied 
to the eggs by bringing air into contact with a 
heated surface and then passing it over and around 
the eggs. The manufacturers of incubators 
issue full working instructions with each machine. 
Since these vary with the make of machine, it is 
impossible to give details here. Even tempera- 
ture during incubation is most important. In 
the case of the natural-draught machines the 
thermorneter should register 103° F., and in 
forced-draught machines 100° F. This varia- 
tion is due to the fact that in the natural-draught 
machines the thermometer is suspended just 
above the eggs, and that the underside of the 
egg is cooler than the top. In the forced-draught 
machines the air is circulated by means of & fan, 
and therefore the temperature is the same in all 
parts of the machine. In actual fact, therefore, 
the temperature of the egg in both types is 
approximately 100° F. 4 

The Incubator-Room.—The room in which the 
incubator is to be worked should be so constructed 
as to avoid sudden changes of temperature. 
For this reason a well-insulated room is meeded. 
If a building has to be put up specially for the 
purpose, the outer wall should be of 1-inch 
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‘tongued and grooved boarding or rebated weather- 


board on 4- by 2-inch framework, and lined on 
the inside with a good-quality fibre board 
approximately half-an-inch in thickness. The 
roof should be covered with corrugated asbestos 
cement sheets and lined with three-quarter-inch 
tongued and grooved boarding. Ventilation is 
very important, since the eggs require plenty 
of oxygen during incubation. The outlet for 
foul air should be at the highest point of the 
building, and baffled fresh-air inlets should be 
placed either at ground level or higher up, as 


advised by the maker of the incubator to be 


used, The 4-inch space between the inner 
and outer walls should be lightly packed with 
chaff, as this greatly improves the insulation. 
The floor is best made of concrete. Wooden 
floors are unsuitable, as they are liable to vibrate 
and cause either deformed chicks or bad hatches 
generally. The entrance to the incubator-room 
should be either from another room, or should 
be provided for by a porch with inner and outer 
doors. This avoids the sudden cooling of the 
room when entering cold. weather. The 
windows should be on the north side, so as to 
ayoid direct sunlight on to the incubator. A 
brick- or stone-built incubator-room with cavity 
walls would, of course, maintain a more even 
temperature than the wooden. building described, 
but would be too costly. On farms there is often 
a loose box or other building which, with little 
alteration, can be converted into an excellent 
incubator-room. 

_ Factors Affecting Incubation—The main 
factor in incubation is to use eggs only from 
thoroughly healthy vigorous stock, The most 
perfect incubator cannot hatch good chicks 
from inferior eggs. Eggs intended for incubation 
should weigh at least two ounces and should be 
of normal shape and shell, and should be as fresh 
as possible, They should not be stored for more 
than ten days, and during storage should be kept 
out of draughts at a temperature of not less than 
33° F. and not more than 65° F., and should be 
turned once a day. During incubation the eggs 
should be turned four times a day from the second 
to the seventeenth day, after which they should 
not be moved. The relative humidity should be 
kept as near as possible to 60 per cent. throughout. 
The eggs require little fresh air during the first 
week, more in the second week and plenty 
during the last week. 

Testing of Eggs.—The eggs may be tested for 
fertility on the seventh day, but on large plants 
it is usual not to test until the seventeenth 
day. To test the eggs, a darkened room is 
necessary and an egg-testing lamp of fairly 
strong power, An electric lamp is the most 
suitable, bub it can be done satisfactorily with 
an oil-burning lamp enclosed in a box. A hole 
should be cut in the box the same shape as an 
egg, but a little smaller. The light is placed 
exactly, behind this hole, and the eggs are placed 
one at a time over this hole,. If fertile, on the 
seventh day a small black spot will be seen 
which moves when the egg is moved, An 
infertile or clear egg shows no black spot. If 
tested on the seventeenth day, the whole of the 
egg should be black with the exception of the air 
space which will be found at the large end of the 
egg. Hggs may be tested in bulk by passing 
the trays over a table made with a 1-inch slit 
across it, under which is a row of electric lights. 
This method is much quicker than testing each 
egg individually, and is quite satisfactory, 
‘The chicks when hatched should be left in the 
incubator for 24 hours before removing them to 
the rearer. During this period the chicks should 
pean plenty of air and should be kept in the 

ark, 

Fumigation of Incubators—The disinfection 
of incubators is best done by fumigation with 
formaldehyde and potassium permanganate, 
For every 100 cubic feet of incubator space 
take 40 c.c. of formaldehyde, and 20 grams 
of potassium permanganate. Place the formalde- 
hyde in an open earthenware dish inside the 
incubator, and then add the potassium perman- 
ganate, close up the incubator immediately 
and leave for about ten minutes. The disinfec- 
tion jg much more effective if the humidity 
inside the incubator is high, therefore steps 
should be taken to get it as high as possible. - 
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POULTRY AND PIGEONS: 
CHICKEN-REARING. - 
Chicks may be artificially reared in battery 
brooders, floor brooders or pyramid rearers. . 
In battery brooders the chicks are confined | 
in compartments arranged one above another: 
and heated by hot-water pipes. Anything ; 
from 50 to 100 chicks are placed in each: 
compartment, which is fitted with a dry: 
mash hopper and -vessel, The chicks; 
have little or no room for exercise, and for: 
this reason should never be kept in the bat- - 
tery for more than four weeks. Floor brooders ; 
are usually heated by means of hot-water pipes : 
or radiators, under which the chicks can go) 
for warmth. They also have a considerable : 
floor-space which is not heated and into which . 
the chicks can go for exercise. The floor brooder- - 
houses are usually divided up into compartments, , 
each of which will take about 100 day-old chicks. . 
Each compartment has a floor area of about 60) 
square feet and will house the chicks up to eight . 
weeks old; the number at eight weeks old having - 
been reduced to about. fifty birds to give mote - 
room. This type of brooder house is sometimes : 
made with a wire floor to cover the wooden 
floor, and is very useful where disease is preva- 
lent. The pyramid rearer is a modification of 
the battery brooder, but has the great advantage - 
that there is a cool run attached to the heated 
chamber which gives the chicks the opportunity _ 
to cool off and to take exercise. This type of 
brooder is usually arranged in two tiers only. 
The warm chamber is 2 feet 6 inches by 8 feet, . 
and the run 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, having 
dry mash hoppers along both sides and a water- 
trough at the end. - The floors are of small-mesh 
wire-netting with metal dropping-trays under- 
neath. These rearers will take 100 chicks up. 
to a fortnight old and 65 to a month old. The. 
warm chamber is heated by means of an oil- 
burning lamp or electricity. Whatever the 
type of brooding appliance used, the temperature 
of the heated portion should be 90° F. when the 
chicks are put in from the incubator. After the » 
first week it may be reduced to 85° F., and from 
then onwards until the chicks can do without . 
heat the temperature should be between 80° and _ 
85° F, The best temperature indicator is the. 
behaviour of the chicks themselves. If they 
are cold, they will squeak unhappily and crowd 
together around the lamp. If they are too 
warm, they will edge away from the lamp until 
they are comfortable. For this reason it is. 
better to run the temperature on the high side, 
so that there is a reserve of heat in case of a 
sudden fall in the external temperature.. At a 
month old the chicks, if reared in a battery, 
should be removed to a floor brooder, where they 
remain until eight weeks old, The chicks reared 
in the pyramid rearer are at a month old trans- 
ferred to a larger-sized rearer of the same type, 
and remain therein until eight weeks old. At 
eight weeks, whatever type of rearer has been 
used, the chicks should be ready to go out of 
doors into either folds or arks,. A fold is a 
combined sleeping-place and wire-netting run 
made in one piece, the whole being moved daily 
on to @ fresh piece of grass. A common type of 
fold is apex shaped, about 20 feet long and 6 feet 
wide, of which 6 feet is boarded over to form the 
sleeping-quarters, the floor being made of slats, 
ark is a house 6 feet long by 3 feet wide, 
having walls 2 feet 6 inches high and 3 feet 6 
inches high to the apex of the roof. The floor 
is made of tapered slats made from 1-inch by 
l-inch material: spaced 14 inches apart. The 
whole stands about 6 inches above the ground 
level on legs, so that air can enter freely under 
the slatted floor. Ridge ventilation is provided 
to get rid of foul air. Arks may be placed in 
large wire-netted runs, or, if placed sufficiently 
far apart, may be put on free range, é.e, without 
any wire-netting. The chickens may be kept 
in the folds or arks up to the age of sixteen 
weeks, at which age the pullets should be trans- 
ferred to their permanent laying-houses and the 
cockerels should be ready to kill for the table, 
Rearing Rations.—Chicks may be reared from 
day old to twelve weeks of age on the following 
mash ration: Bran 25, Sussex Ground Oats 
10, Yellow Maize Meal 23, Alfalfa Meal 5, Wheat- 
ings 16, Separated Milk Powder 6, Fish Meal 73. 
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. two steamed bone flour, two precipitated 
* amd one part. common salt. 


animal life. All foods are made up of certain 
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ied Tenet S Ground Whole Linseed 2, Cod- j likely to be deficient in vitamins than foods which 


up of two parts of granulated charcoal, 
r chalk, 
C This mash is fed in 
pers ad lib., and an evening feed is given 
of cut or whole wheat, according to age. Flint 
grit and water should be given ad lib. 
1 
| 
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- twelve to twenty weeks of age the pullets may 
° 


hhaye the following dry mash ration: Bran 21, 
Wheatings 28, Sussex Ground. Oats 14, Maize 
Meal.30, Fish Meal 5, Mineral Mixture (as above) 
2. Grain feed in the evening whole wheat. The 
ration for the cockerels from twelve weeks 
onwards. will be dealt with under the heading | 
“Table-bird Production. The chief rules of | 
ehicken-rearmg are: Don't overerowd _ the 
chickens and don’t let them get. chilled. Keep 
them clean and rear on fresh clean ground. 
Use only good-quality fresh foods, and do not 
ailow the food to become soiled by the chickens. 
Keep water vessels clean and out of the sun. 
‘Always be on the look-out for insect pests. 
Separate the sexes whenever possible, and do 
not mix chickens of different ages in the same 
house. If folds are used, move them daily 
without fail. Cull the chickens frequently to 
pemove any which are unthrifty or under-sized. 


PRINCIPLES OF POULTRY-FEEDING. 


The fowl makes use of the food firstly to build 
up the body during Secondly, to 
miaintain the body structure, which is always 
“needing repair. Thirdly, to supply energy for 
moyement and to maintain an even body tem- 
perature, and fourthly, when all the above needs 
“have been supplied, the surplus food is used 
fer the manufacture of eggs and meat. The food 
of the fowl consists mainly of cereals and cereal 
by-products supplemented by & certain amount, 
small in proportion, of animal food. The food 
of the wild fowl consists mainly of seeds of 
plants, the leaves of plants, insects and other 


essential substances, viz. proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats and oils, water and accessory food substances. 

Proteins are nitrogen-containing compounds 
which are very important, since they form an 
essential part of protoplasm, which is vital to 
life. They are continually being destroyed 
‘during life, and, unless _repiaced, life cannot 
eontinue. Proteins are found to & greater or 
lesser extent in most grains, but are found to a 
greater extent in food of animal origin, such as 
fish meal, meat meal, milk, etc. 

Carbohydrates are substances composed of 
‘carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, included in this 
class are sugars, starch, dextrin and_ cellulose 
or fibre. Fibre plays very little part in the 

supply of food to the fowl, but a certain amount 
is necessary to give roughage and bulk to the food. 
Carbohydrates supply energy to the body, and 
any surplus is generally stored in the body as fat. 
Fats and Oils.—Are of the same class of sub- 
stances as carbohydrates. They supply energy 
to the body and haye two and a half times the 
energy value of carbohydrates. Water is essential 
for fowls at all times. If they are deprived of 
water for a few days they will die, whereas if 
deprived of food they may live for weeks. Unless 
jaying stock have an unlimited supply of water 
at all times, egg production will fail off rapidly. 
The accessory food substances are minerals and 
vitamins. Poultry require many kinds of 
Minerals, but fortunately most of them are to 
be found in sufficient quantity in the normal 
foods. fed to fowls. Calcium and common salt 
are the only two likely to be deficient. Laying 
irds require a considerable amount of calcium 
for the formation of the shells of eggs, and for 
 ¢his reason they should have always before them 
an unlimited supply of either oyster or cockle 
shell. Salt should be added to the mash at the 
rate of 1 per cent. if it is deficient in this sub- 
stance. Without vitamins normal growth and 
reproduction cannot go on, im spite of the fact 
that the ration may contain all the other necessary 
food substances. Vitamins are usually present 
jn sufficient quantity in the diet of fowls on free 
yange or in folds, put the opposite is often the 
birds are kept intensively or semi- 


case where 
inte Artificially prepared foods are more 


intensively. 
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have not been manufactured in any way. ‘There 
are many different vitamins, but those of par- 
ticular value to poultry are known by the letters 
A,BandD,. Vitamin A is found in good-quality 
eod-liver oil, in most fresh green foods, yellow 
maize and carrots. White maize, mangolds, 
turnips and beet contain none. Vitamin A is 
easily oxidised, and is then useless, so that 
cod-liver oil used for this purpose should be kept 
in a closed container, and when mixed into mash, 
the mash should be consumed within seven days 
of _mrixing. Vitamin B is usually found in 
sufficient quantities in cereal mashes. It is 
also found in fresh vegetables and milk. Un- 
extracted dried yeast is very rich in it, and a small 
quantity added to a mash will correct any de- 
ficiency. Vitamin D_ is known as the anti- 
rachitic vitamin, and is very important for the 
fowl. An essential part in the assimilation of 
calcium and _ phosphorus ~ for the development 
of the bones is played by fhis vitamin. This is 
especially so in the case of the growing chicken, 
It may be developed in the body by exposure to 
sunlight. Cod-liver oil supplies it in abundance. 
and 1 to 2 per cent. should be used for birds 
kept in confinement and during the winter. 
The absence of vitamin D causes the condition 
known as rickets, which may occur in the chick 
or adult. Rickets is more commonly known in 


chickens under the name of “leg weakness.” — 


Vitamin E is essential. for fertility, but, since 
this is found in whole wheat and wheat germ, 


there ia little possibility of poultry suffering — 


from any deficiency. 

Grit.—As the fowl has no teeth for mastication 
of food, it is supplied with a gizzard, which is a 
large mus organ, having a tough lining 
into which the food passes from the crop. In fhe 
gizzard the food is ground by coming into-contact 
with hard bits of stone or grit, which by the 
action of the muscles exert a crushing and grind- 
ing effect. If the bird cannot obtain suitable 
grit, the gizzard cannot function effectively. 
Fowls should therefore have free access at all 
times to a supply of grit. This is best given 
in the form of insoluble flint, which is hard and 
lasts a Jong time. Soft grits are unsuitable, 
When the sharp edges of the grit become rounded 
off by the grinding action, a fresh supply is taken 
in through the mouth. All foodstuffs should be 
fresh, clean and free from impurities. Stale 
or mouldy foods are liable to cause digestive 
troubles and are deficient in nutritive value. 


FOODSTUFFS. 

Following is a brief description of the common 
foods used for poultry feeding. 

Alfalfa Meal, or Lucerne Meal, consists of the 
young shoots of lucerne dried and ground into a 
Tt should consist mainly of the leaf of the 
plant, should be bright green in colour and 
should not contain a high proportion of stem, 
It will give a rich colour to the yolk of eggs, 
and is very useful as a green food substitute for 
intensively kept birds. It should be used only 
sparingly owing to its high fibre content. 

Barley and Barley Meal is a useful cereal food 
ifof good quality. Itis useful in fattening rations. 

Beans and Bean Meal, a food rich in protein, 
but lacking minerals, may be used to. partially 
replace animal protein if supplemented by 
minerals. ; 

Biscuit Meal consists mainly of carbohydrates, 
is easily digested, free from fibre, and is therefore 
suitable for young chicks. It is, however, too 
costly to be used in any quantity. 

Blood Meal is very rich in protein, but is dis- 
liked by poultry, and can therefore be used only 
in very small quantities. 

Buckwheat is a useftl cereal food for all stock, 
especially for fattening birds. 

Dari is another useful cereal food which can be 
used as a substitute for wheat when the latter is 
too expensive. 

. Earth-Nut Cake Meal is a useful protein food if 
supplemented by minerals, 

Fish Mi js one of the most useful animal 
protein foods. should not contain more than 
3 per cent. of ofl or salt. Fish meals having a 
high oil content_are liable to give the eggs a 
fishy flavour, Fish meal should not exceed 
10 per cent, of a laying mash, 
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- Groats.—These are oats with the husk re- | 
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moved, They are fed to chicks whole or broken, 
accord, 


ing to the age of the chicks. Expensive 


buts good food. ; 
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q and Maize Meal is one of the mos 
extensively used grain foods for poultry. It is 
very digestible and free from fibre. The yellow 


- varieties are best for egg production, as they 


produce rich-coloured yolks. The white varieties 

should be- used only for fattening. They are 

pee for this purpose because yellow maize 
ds to produce yellow fat in the bird. 

Maize Gluten Feed and Maize Gluten Meal are 
by-products from the manufacture of glucose 
and starch. They. are both rich in protein, 
but should be used only if low in price. 

Meat Meal, if purée, is a very valuable protein 
food, but lacking minerals. It should 
contain ar bone. 

Meat and Bone Meal is a very useful protein- 
tich food. The bone it contains makes it valuable 
for laying stock, since bone supplies the necessary 
shell-forming material. It varies greatly 
bone content, and for this reason should be pur- 
Ba its on a Bs percentage basis. 

and Milk By-products.—The proteins and 
minerals in these make them very valuable foods 
for ung stock. The proteins they contain 
are a very digestible form. Their cost is 
against their inclusion in any quantity in rations 
for chicks of more than seven weéks old. Whey 
powders and pastes are largely carbohydrate 
foods, the protein having been removed in the 


. process of cheese-making, of which they are a 


by-product. Dried Butter-Milk is rich in pro- 
tein, and can be used to replace skim-milk powder 
if the price of the latter is exorbitant. . Liquid 
s “ may be used in 
fattening rations. It should preferably be 
allowed to sour before use. 
' Oats and Sussex Ground Oats aré a valuable 
cereal food having a high fibre content. Sussex 
groans. Oats are whole oats ground to & very 
ine meal, They are used almost entirely as the 
main constituent of fattening rations. They are 
ee valuable for inclusion in laying and chicken 
rations. 

Peas and Pea Meal are similar to Beans and 
bi obi aoe 

otatoes aré & useful carbohydrates food, 
which, if cooked, dan be used in wet mashes. 
May form 25 per cent. of & mash if the price is 
right, and can be used as a substitute for part 
of the maize meal. 

Soya-Bean Meal (extracted) is rich in protein; 
it lacks minerals, and should therefore be supple- 
mented by the addition of steamed bone flour, 
calcium carbonate and common galt. 

Wheat and Wheat By-products are suitable for 
all classes of stock. Bran and Middlings or 
Wheatings are by-products from flour-milling 
and are safe foods, Wheat by-products usually 
form from 560 to 60 per cent. of laying mashes. 

Dried Yeast is a very valuable and concen- 
trated protein food, very rich in vitamin B, 
Is expensive, but not more than 3 per cent. 
need be used in a mash. 


RATIONS. 


The following are suitable rations for all classes 
of stock. The quantities stated are all parts 
by weight. 

Layer’s Ration (Winter).—Bran 15, Wheatings 
40, Sussex Ground Oats 18, Yellow Maize Meal 
20, Fish Meal 10, Cod Liver Ol] 2, Salt 1. Grain 
Ration: Wheat 2, Cracked Maize 8. 

Layer’s Ration (Summer).—Bran 15, Wheat- 
ings 45, Sussex Ground Oats 13, Yellow Maize 
Meal 17, Meat and Bone Meal (40 per centy 
protein) 10, Salt1, Grain feed: Wheat 1, Cracked 

aize 1, 

Fattening Ration.—Sussex Ground Oats 13, 
Separated Milk Powder 1. This ration is suitable 
for trough-feeding. For cramming add one 
part of fat to this ration. Both fattening rations 
should be mixed with water to the consistency 
of thick cream twelve hours before use. If 
finely ground Barley Meal is cheaper than Sussex 
Ground Oats, use six-and-a-half Barley Meal 
and six-and-a-half Sussex Ground Oats in place 
Of all Sussex Ground Oats. 

Feeding Laying Stock,—An adult fowl normally 
consumes from four to four and a half ounces 
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(three-quarters of an ounce) should 


tity 


ain and the remainder mash. A light feed 


the house or scattered in the mms, according 
to weather conditions: Allow the birds access 


water, grit and shell. Pay particular attention 
to the water supply in frosty weather, and if 
possible give warm water at such times. The 
mash is normally fed in the dry form in hoppers 
to which the birds have access at all times, 
but in winter a small supplementary feed of warm, 
wet mash may be given about mid-day with great 
advantage. 
confined to the houses, as they will eat snow 
to the detriment of egg production. In addition), 
if let ont, they carry the snow into the house 
on their feet and wet the litter. Keep the 
houses clean and free from insect pests, or egg 
production will be adversely affected. 
Culling.—All classes stock should be 
frequently and rigorously culled to get rid of the 
poor producers and.stock lacking stamina. If 
a bird should show signs of sickness, remove it 
immediately and isolate it. To leave it in the 
house is courting trouble. A poor producer 
eats as much or more food than a good layer, 
therefore get rid of it as soon as possible. 


TABLE-BIRD PRODUCTION. 


The public demand is for a young, soft and 
well-fleshed chicken having the maximum 
amount of edible meat in proportion to bone 
and offal. The best prices are commanded by 
the white-fleshed and white-legged birds known 
as “ Surreys,” which is a trade namie for crammed 
birds of any breed or cross breed of table type. 
The Surtey is a luxury article, and therefore the 
demand is limited. The greater demand is for 
the somewhat less costly but good quality 
“* Coun Chicken.” ‘Country Chicken” ig 
again a trade term to denote an uncrammed 
bird. Surreys and Country Chickens may be 
either white- or yellow-fleshed and legged birds, 
but the whites will always make the higher price 
~ Ib.- The best table-birds are produced from 

reeding stock which has been specially bred for 
the production of table-chickens. Many people 
think that the first-class table-birds ean be 
produced from ordinary laying stock, but no 
greater mistake was ever made. It is true that 
laying stock will produce a fair-quality table- 
sige aeathgee ag .s ea tage i one. breed: 
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cular attention sho paid to rate of growth, 
A quick-growing bird costs less to produce than 
.. slow grower, 


cages are 7 feet long, 
hs hae arto ete 
tom four ve birds, according to size, 
cages are made of wooden b 

Pan ane, en bars in front top and 
et aes 
rough outside the cage and the bi ‘ 
heads through the bars to feed Gon ihe =y 
fowls are kept in these cages for approximately 
three weeks. During the first seven to ten days 
they are trough-fed on a mixti of thirtee 


ure 
parts of Sussex Ground Oats, one part of separated 


milk powder and about thirty 
the whole being mixed into a thick, creamy 
mass at least twelve hours before it is fed. The 


birds should be fed at regular intervals twice a 


day, and should be given only as much food ag. 


they will clear up in about half an h ” 
leave food in front of the birds earthen tees 
eaten their fill, Normally no. dri z-water 


at all times to an unlimited supply of clean 


In snowy weather keep the birds 


' they are fed twice a day on 
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_ is complete, the troughs are removed and the birds 
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supplied. When the trough-feeding +f 
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put on to the cramming e from which 
‘ e previously 
mentioned ration plus one part of fat. The fat 
used is usually Australian or New Zealand 
mutton fat, which is melted and stirred into the 
food mixture while hot. The crammiing process 
js a very skilled job, and should never be 
attempted without thorough instruction, as there 
js considerable possibility of injury to the birds 
if it is not done properly. A bird which does 
not empty its crop between feeds should be 
allowed to miss a feed. Country chickens may 
be treated in one of two ways. One is to trough- 
_ feed them for not more than fourteen days in 
the cages 6xactly the same way as for Surrey 
fowls, and then kill them without cramming. 
The other method is to trough-feed them for 
® similar period gn the same ration while still 
$m the folds or arks. The former method gives 
& slightly better quality bird. Fattened birds 
of sixteen to seventeen weeks old should weigh 
about four pounds each after plucking. 

2 .—~When the birds are ready to market 
they should be starved for twenty-four hours prior 
to killing, in order to empty the intestines of food, 
and so enhance theit keeping qualities. 

Killing is done by dislocation of the neck, care 
being taken to separate well the two parts of the 
proket: neck and so allow room for the collection 
- of bleod. 
Plucking is done immediately after killing, the 
bird being held with the head hanging downwards 
throughout the whole of the process. This is 
done to allow the blood to drain from the body into 
the neck. If this is not done, the bird will be a 
bad colour after it has cooled. Plucking is a 
skilled job, and must be done with great care so 
as not to tear the . 

Stubbing is the rernoval of the pin or young 
growing feathers which are left on the body after 
placking. This is done by gripping each feather 


or “stub ” in turn between the blade of a blunt 
knife and the thumb, and so pulling it out. 
Press and Cooling.—<After plucking and 


ing 

stubbing, the birds are put into a press, where 
they are shaped and allowed to cool for as long as 
possible before packing for market. This cooling 
js very important, because if birds are packed 
before they are properly cooled right through, they 
are very liable to go green in transit, in which 
condition they are unfit for sale for human con- 
sumption. The best type of press is made of 
metal with a water-jacket through which passes a 
continuous flow of cold water. In very hot 
weather, aud especially in thandety weather, it is 
advisable to “rope” the birds before packing, 
to prevent green-ness. This means the removal 
of the intestines through the vent, and of course 
means loss of weight and @ lower price per bird, 
but it does ensure that the bird will not go green. 
Packing.—May be done in returnable crates 
ealled ‘‘peds” or in non-returnable boxes. In 
both dases the container should be light, airy and 
atrong, and the birds should be packed tightly, 
go that they cannot move or rub against one 
and gause bruises, etc. The best prices 
for table-birds are obtainable when game is out of 
season, and the lowest in September, October and 


November. 
DISHASES OF POULTRY. 
Following is a brief description of the better- 
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disease should be suspected. The only relie 
method of diagnosing the disease is by eae 


bacteriological examination, which should be made 


by & qualified person, It is impossible to detect 


the disease by means of a naked-eye examination | 


at post-mortem. Infection occurs principally 
through infected eggs which have been laid by 
hens which are carriers of the disease. Usually 
only a few of the chicks hatched from carrier hens 
are Infected when hatched, but these few quickly 
spread the infection to others in the incubator or 
rearing appliances. The average mortality is 
about 75 per cent: so that, should an outbreak 
occur, the best plan is to kill the whole hatch and 
thoroughly disinfect all the appliances they have 
used. Until comparatively recent. years ‘this 
disease took tremendous toll of the young chicks 
hatched. To-day, however, no poultty farmer 
need have any fear of getting it, provided he will 
take the necessary preventive measures. The 
earrier hens which are the source of the disease 
¢an now be detected by means of what is knowt 
as the blood agglutination test. This test is very 
reliable, but not absohitely infallible. ‘It necessi- 
tates the taking of a sample of blood fromieach 
of the birds, putting it into a small numbered glass 
tube, and sending it toa Messe laboratory for 
examination. The laboratory will report ‘which 
of the hens are “ carriets,” and these should be 
disposed of for killing. An infected flock should 
be tested repeatedly at one-month intervals until 
all the birds at the same time give negative 
reactions to two successive tests. 
can then guarantee his eggs and ‘chicks free from 
the disease. Breeders which have successfully, 
passed the test should be removed to fresh ground, 
to prevent further cases occurring through the 
infected ruins. Such runs should be left vacant 
for at least a month, and should be dressed with 
ground quicklime at the rate of two tons per 
acre. The houses should be thoroughly cleaned 
and sprayed with a good disinfectant, : 

Black-Head or Infectious Entero-Hepatitis.— 
This is essettially a disease of young seer 
although it does sometimes affect the adult birds. 
Chickens are sometimes affected, but to a lesser 
degree: they may, however, act 2s “ carriers” 
and be the means of spreading the infection. 
Birds which have recovered from the disease 
“ carriers” and spread infection by 


may act as 
h their droppings. 


contaminating the land throu 
Earthworms may act a8 mechanical carriers of 
the parasite which causes the disease, The first 
symptoms usually observed are general weakness, 
drooping of the wings and tail and loss of ae 
weight. A greenish yellow diarrhoea is usual 
resent. Post-mortem examination shows en- 
argement of the liver, which has upon it round, 
yellowish-green spots varying in size from one 
third to two-thirds of an inch in diameter. The 
ceca, or blind guts are also affected, either one or 
both being enlarged, the walls thickened and the 
whole filled with greyish, cheesy matter. No 
satisfactory treatment is known. ‘Those birds 
which survive the disease should all be sold when 
ready as table-birds. A fresh statt should be 
made by obtaining hatching eg¢s from a flock 
known to be free from the disease and by rearin, 
the young poults on fresh ground which has not 
had turkeys or other poultry on it for severa 
years. All appliances used by the affected birds 
thoroughly scrubbed and dis- 


past Lng very 
nfected. 
Cloacitis, or Vent Gleet, is inflammation of thé 


cloaca, which becomes inflamed, protrudes and 
ulcerates. It has a yery offensive smell. The 
disease is very contagious, therefore the affected 
bird should at once be removed, killed and burnt. 

Coocidiosis is a very serious disease affecting 
both young stock and adults, ‘The disease 
attacks the digestive tract, and unless checked 
will 1ill 75 per cent. or more of the chickens 
hatched. The parasite passes part of its life- 
history Outside the bird’s body in the form known 
as the oocyst stage. These oocysts are passed. 
out with the excreta, and must be outside the 
bird’s body for at least two days before they are 
capable of re-infecfing other birds. The changes 
necessary take from two to fourteen days, accord- 
ing to temperature and humidity, before the 
oocysts become infective. The disease takes two 
forms, viz., acute and chronic. The acute form 
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affects chicks and young growing stock and has. 
a very high mortality rate. The symptoms are 
those common to any sick chick, viz., listlessness, 
loss of appetite and loss of condition, accompanied 
almost invariably by greyish-white diarrhcea, 
‘frequently tinged with blood, It is only possible 
to give a certain diagnosis of the disease by making 
4 microscopic examination of scrapings from the 
intestinal walls, The chronic form affects adult 
birds, and the death rate may be very heavy. 
In dealing with an outbreak, one should concen- 
trate on the elimination of the disease and the 
prevention of any further outbreaks, ‘his is 
much easier said than done, because it is so easily 
carried from place to place, firstly by infected 
birds, and secondly by mechanical means, such 
' as on the attendant’s boots, on buckets, wheel- 
barrows, tools, etc., and on the feet of wild birds, 
vermin and flies from manure-heaps. One should 
always be on the look-out for sickly chicks during 
Tearing, and immediately remove, kill and burn 
any such birds, with the exception of one or 
two which should be sent to a veterinary labora- 
tory for examination and report. Whilst awaiting 
the veterinary report, the chicks should be culled 
hard to remove any chicks showing signs of ill 
health. The apparently healthy birds should be 
taken off their normal ration and fed entirely on 

broad bran for two days, and then returned 
to their ordinary ration. The birds should be 
confined to the brooder-house, which should be 
cleaned out and re-littered every day. ‘The litter 
taken out should be burned and the new litter 
should be perfectly dry and only thinly scattered 
oyer the floor. The drinking-vessels should be 
scalded daily. The dry mash hoppers used 
should be such that it is impossible for the chicks 
to get into them and soil their food. Another 
method is to rear the chicks entirely on wire- 
netting floors, so that the droppings fall through 
on to the floor at least three inches below, out of 
reach of the chicks. The daily cleaning, if 
thoroughly done, is, however, the better method, 
although more laborious. The chicks can only 
become infected by ingesting the ripe oocysts— 
that is to say, those which have remained outside 
the bird’s body for at least two days; hence these 
precautions to remove the droppings out of reach 
of the chicks. Land which has been run over by 
chicks infected with Coccidiosis should be kept 
free from all poultry for a year, and treated with 
ground quicklime at the rate of two tons per 
acre, If possible, rear chicks each year on a fresh 
piece of ground which has had no poultry at all 
on it for twelve months, 

Hot water is more effective in destroying the 
oocysts than any disinfectant. For this reason 
infected houses and appliances should be 
thoroughly scrubbed out with boiling water 
containing 10 per cent. of caustic soda. The 
chronic form of the disease affecting adult fowls 
is really a much more serious matter, since the 
. individual adult is much more valuable than the 
chick. It usually attacks the pullets after ‘they 
have commenced to lay, putting them out of lay. 
They become very unthrifty, their combs lose 
their bright red colour and shrivel, and the birds 
waste away to a mere bag of skin and bone. 
Flocks of birds so affected should be kept inten- 
sively and culled hard and often and cleaned out 

aily. None of their food should be fed on the 
floor, but in troughs or hoppers, which they can- 
not soil with their excreta. Hen batteries are 
probably more suitable in these circumstances 
than the intensive flock system. In any case 
infected adults should not be allowed out on the 
Jand, as they are carriers and a fruitful source of 
infection to otherwise healthy stock, 

Colds.—These are usually the result of over- 
crowding, overheating, draughty, ill-ventilated or 
damp houses and damp litter. It these conditions 
are remedied in the early stages of the trouble 
and the sing-water is medicated by adding 
sufficient permanganate of potash to it to turn. 
it pink, health should soon be restored. If, 
however, no steps are taken, simple colds may 
develop into something much more serious and 
mnuch more difficult to eradicate. Persistent and 
prolonged colds tend to reduce vitality, and leave 
the birds open to contract more serious diseases, 

Crop Bound or impaction of the crop is due to 
some obstruction blocking the inlet to the stomach 
(proventriculus). It is caused by the bird eating 
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very coarse, tough grass, pieces of straw or feathers. — 
In some cases the crop becomes so distended that 


+9 


its walls are weakened and so stretched that the _ 


bird has a permanent pendulous crop. Some — 


cases can be cured by injecting antiseptic water 


into the crop and massaging the material causing 
the obstruction.. In more obstinate cases a cut 
about 2 inches long should be made in the upper 
part of the crop, the obstruction removed, the 
whole washed out and stitched up with needle 
and clean thread. This is a very simple operation, 
which can be carried out by anyone, After- 
wards feed lightly for a few days on bread slightly 
moistened with milk. 

Diarrhea in its simple form is usually the result 
of improper feeding or chill. In such cases it is: 
general throughout the fiock, and soon clears up 
once the cause is removed. Diarrhoea is often a 
symptom of one or other of a number of more 
severe diseases, and for this reason, should it 
appear, steps should be taken immediately to 
discover the cause. 

Egg Bound.—This condition is indicated by the 
bird going frequently to the nest and making re- 
peated efforts to lay without any result. It may 
be caused by an egg of too large size, a broken 
egg in the oviduct or a soft-shelled egg. In 
some cases it is due to paralysis of the muscles 
which normally expel the egg. Leave the bird — 
alone in the nest for about two hours, and if by 
that time she has not got rid of the egg, inject a 
small quantity of warm olive oil into the vent 
and hold the bird over a pail of steaming water 
for about ten minutes. After this treatment 
return her to the nest, and if she has not laid 


after the lapse of a further hour, repeat the _ 


treatment. 

Fowl Cholera.—This disease affects all kinds of 
poultry and pigeons. Fortunately it very seldom 
occurs in Great Britain. It is caused by a his 
which is easily destroyed by disinfectants. Birds 
become infected by eating foods and dri 
Na which have been 
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Fowl Pox is a very common contagious 
disease of adult poultry in this country. There 
are s forms of the disease, and probably 
‘because of this it is known to poultrymen under 
several other names, viz.. Roup, Diphtheritic 
Roup, Avian Diphtheria and Canker. The 
disease is confined to birds, and has no connection 
whatever with human diphtheria, and is not 
communicable to human beings. The forms 
which the disease takes are; (1) warty growths 
on the comb, watitles and face, (2) yellow, cheesy 
growths in the mouth and (3) a watery offensive 
discharge from the eyes and nostrils. One or any 
combination of these forms may appear in the 
same bird. The cause of the disease is a filter- 
passing virus which takes from three to twelve 
days to produce the symptoms after infection. 
mee the disease appears, all the birds on the 
farm should be carefully examined, and those 
showing symptoms of the disease should be 
destroyed, Further frequent examinations should 
be made, paying particular attention to the 
mouth and throat. Drinking-water should be 
changed: daily and medicated. Feed wet mash 
and grain in troughs. Preventive measures: 
The disease can be introduced on to a clean farm 
only by bringing in infected birds; for this 
reason all fresh stock, birds returned from shows 
or laying trials should be isolated for a month 
before being allowed to mix with the other stock 
on the farm. During isolation a careful watch 
must be kept for any signs of disease of any kind. 
A vaccine for the protection of birds against 
Fowl Pox is now obtainable from the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture at a 
eost of one penny per dose. The vaccine confers 
immunity from the disease for at least four 
months, and does not adversely affect the birds 
in any way. Itshould be used only on apparently 
healthy fowls, and gives immunity only after 
twenty-one days have elapsed from the time of 
vaccination. Houses and utensils used by 
infected birds must be very thoroughly cleaned 
by serubbing with a 10 per cent. solution of 
caustic soda in hot water and then sprayed with 
a good disinfectant. Runs should be dressed 
with ground quicklime at the rate of two tons per 
‘acre, and should be left vacant. for at least six 
‘months. ‘All dead birds should be burnt. _ 

Fowl Typhoid is a very serious bacterial disease 
most frequently found on farms which are in- 
sanitary. The infected birds become sleepy and 
disinclined to move about, and have a general 
appearance of illness. The excreta is watery, 
greenish-yellow in colour and has an offensive 
smell. The bird usually dies in from four to 
twelve days. Some birds recover and become 
“carriers” and spread infection to healthy 
pirds. The disease is spread by these apparently 
perfectly healthy “carriers,” through their 
infected droppings being picked up with the food. 
The mortality varies from 20 to 80 per cent., 
according to the virulence of the attack. The 
disease can be eradicated and prevented by blood 
testing the affected flock, removing and burning 
the reactors, vaccination of the healthy birds and 
thorough disinfection of the houses, utensils and 
runs. The vaccine is obtainable from the 
Veterinary Department of the of 


Gapes.—This is a disease of young chickens 
caused by the round worm Syngamus trachea. It 
is sometimes known as the “‘ Forked Worm or 
“Red Worm.” The worms are found in the 
wind-pipe, to the wall of which they are attached 
by suckers. They live by sucking the blood of 
the chick. Death of the chick is caused by 
numbers of these worms obstructing the wind- 


- pipe and so suffocating it. Chickens and young 


urkeys up to four weeks old are affected, and the 
teertality resulting is very high. Adult fowls 
are seldom affected, but adult turkeys are, and 
although they do not show any symptoms of the 
disease, they are a y means of spreading 
infection. The symptoms of the disease do not 
usually appear until the chicks are ten days old, 
and are seldom found in chicks over four weeks 
‘Affected chicks cough and sneeze and 
shake their heads; they stretch their necks 
forward, droop their wings, open their mouths 
and gasp for breath. The female worm lays eggs 
which are released in the wind-pipe and find their 
way into the mouth, where they are swallowed 
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and passed out on the ground with the excreta. 
Other eggs and worms are coughed up by the 
chick in its efforts to breathe more freely, These 
eggs and the larva remain on the ground ready to 
re-infect. healthy chicks. The eggs are some- 
times swallowed by earth-worms, and the latter, 
if eaten by the chicks, cause the disease. The 
larvee pass through the bowel wall and by way of 
the blood-stream to the lungs, where they become 
coupled. They finally find their way into the 
wind-pipe, where they begin to lay eggs at least, 
twenty-six days after ingestion of the ripe eggs 
or larve. The eggs are capable of living on the 
ground for at least twelve months, and so are 
ready to re-infect healthy chicks at any time. 
On heavily infected ground it becomes practically 
impossible to rear chickens. Once the chicks are 
infected, no treatment is of any real use. The 
preventive measures recommended are to hatch 
the chicks in incubators and to rear them inten- 
sively until eight weeks old. Where this disease 
is prevalent, it is fatal to use the same rearing- 
ground year after year. Fresh rearing-ground is 
@ great help in combating gapes, and in fact all 
chicken diseases. 

_ Indigestion.—Fowls frequently suffer from 
simple indigestion as a result of improper feeding, 
overfeeding and lack of grit and green food. 
The birds become dull and listless instead of being 
active and bright. The treatment consists of 
feeding well-balanced rations to which some 
granulated charcoal may be added. Avoid over- 
feeding and make the birds take exercise by 
scratching for their grain feed in deep litter. See 
that they have an unlimited supply of insoluble 
grit, which is essential for the proper functioning 
of the gizzard. A mild laxative may be given 
with advantage in the form of one tablespoonful 
of Epsom salts (magnesium sulphate) to every 
twelve birds. This should be dissolved in hot 
water and mixed in the wet mash. 

Infectious Laryngo-Tracheitis, sometimes called 
Infectious Bronchitis, was first discovered in 1920. 
It attacks fowls of all ages. The disease usually 
appears suddenly, and is indicated by watering 
and frothiness of the eyes. Breathing is difficult 
and a cough is usually present. The bird extends 
its neck, opens its mouth and gasps for air, at 
the same time closing its eyes. A rattling sound 
is usually heard during respiration, and the bird 
shakes its head in an effort to dislodge the obstruc- 
tion in the wind-pipe. Bloody mucus is often 
coughed up, and the comb becomes dark purple 
in colour, due to insufficient oxygen. The 
mortality may be as high as 80 per cent. Birds 
which recover may be “carriers,” and spread 
the disease to healthy stock. All new stock 
should be isolated for at least twenty-one days, 
If the disease is suspected, a fresh carcase should 
be immediately sent to a veterinary laboratory 
for post-mortem examination. The disease is 
extremely contagious, and therefore birds which 
have been in contact with infectious cases should 
be isolated and watched very carefully for signs of 
the disease. Infected houses, runs and utensils 
must be very thoroughly disinfected. 

Leg Weakness is a disease due to lack of 
sufficient lime salts in the bones. It usually 
affects young growing stock, but may affect adult 
birds in certain circumstances. It is sometimes 
called Rickets or Rachitis. It usually attacks chicks 
of about four to five weeks old. The condition 
is due to lack of Vitamin D, which is found in 
good-quality cod-liver oil, and is developed in the 
bird by exposure to direct sunlight. Sunlight 
passing through ordinary glass does not have the 
necessary beneficial effect. Calcium or phosphate 
deficiency also plays a part, therefore the ration 
should contain sufficient of these salts for the 
requirements of the bird. Two per cent. of a 
good-quality cod-liver oil with a guaranteed 
Vitamin-D content added to the ration will 
prevent the disease, provided the ration contains 
@ sufficiency of calcium and phosphate.. If the 
disease occurs in adult birds, the same preventive 
measures should be adopted. 

Liver Diseases.—These include congestion of 
the liver, inflammation of the liver, atrophy of the 
liver, enlargement of the liver and fatty degenera- 
tion of the liver. Accurate diagnosis of each 
of these conditions can be obtained only on post- 
mortem examination. The causes of liver 
diseases are lack of exercise, overfeeding, feeding 
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Treatment consists of changing the diet, feediy 
plenty of fresh green food and inducing exercise 
by, feeding the grain food in deep litter. 

_ Nutritional Roup,—This is a nutritional disease 
due to lack of vitamin A, The symptoms of the 
disease are watery discharge from the eyes and 
nose, accompanied by a swelling of the face. In 
the mouth will be found white, cheesy growths, 
The remedy is to supply a sufficiency of vitamin 
A, which is found in yellow maize, all kinds of 
fresh green food, carrots and cod-liveroil, Usually 
the addition of 2 per cent. of good-quality cod- 
liver oil to Pip asic ration will preyent the 

ccurrence 0} isease, 

:: Paralysis, or Fowl Paralysis, is the most dread 
disease of the poultry farm. Its cause is nob yet 
known, and no treatment is known to be of any 
use. Mortality is very heavy. The symptoms 
of the disease are paralysis of one or both legs, 
or wings, and blindness of one or both eyes. The 
pupil of the eye, instead of being round and clear- 
cut, becomes distorted and blurred, the iris at 
the same time becoming very pale in colour, 
These eye symptoms occur usually before any 
signs of paralysis become evident, and therefore 
any such birds should be culled at once. Breed 
Only from healthy, fully matured stock haying 
bright red eyes and round, clear-cut pupils, 

eritonitis is inflammation of the peritoneum, 

which is the membrane which lines the abdominal 
cayity and surrounds the internal organs. In- 
flammation of this membrane may occur at the 
same time as inflammation of the intestines, liver, 
kidneys, ete., or may be due to the entrance of 
some foreign material into the body cavity. 
Perforation of the intestines by parasites allows 
fecal matter to enter the abdominal cavity and 
sets up inflammation. The same result is pro- 
duced by a rupture of the oviduct, which allows 
egg material to enter the body cavity. This egg 
material rapidly putrifies and sets up peritonitis. 
Tn such cases it is useless to attempt treatment, 
- and therefore better to kill the bird at once, 

Pneumonia.—This disease usually follows con- 
gestion of the lungs. The blood-vessels of the 
lungs become distended and burst or close the air 
passages, the bird dying of suffocation, It is 
usually brought about by a severe chill, especially 
during the moult, when some birds become almost 
denuded of feathers before the new ones appear. 
Chicks which are allowed to expose themselyes to 
severe and prolonged cold or to. get very wet 
frequently die from the disease. The lungs of an 
affected bird are found on post-mortem examina- 
tion to be dark-coloured instead of pale pink, 
and will not float in water, as will a healthy lung, 
Treatment is inadvisable, therefore concentrate 
upon preventive measures, 

Poisoning.—Common salt is often the cause of 
death from poisoning, A small amount of salt is 
needed by poultry, but. too wuch acts as a poison. 
Salt in any case should not exceed 1 per cents of 
the mash. Arsenical poisoning is due to the birds 
picking up rat pojson or drinking liquid arsenical 
sprays or sheep dip, Copper poisoning is usually 
due to the birds picking up rat poison. Ptomaine 
poisoning results from birds eating putrefying 
animal food. No treatment can be recommended 
for poisons. They are mentioned, however, as a 
warning to keep them out of the way of poultry, 

Prolapsus, or eversion of the oviduct, is common 
in pullets which have been fed on over-stimulating 
foods. It is the result of over-strain, and can 
be cured only by resting the egg-producing organs 
for a while. The oviduct, being exposed to the 
air, becomes inflamed, and infection takes place. 
Later the parts become ulcerated as a result of 
injury or infeetion. Carefully wash the parts 
with warm soapy water to which a mild antiseptic 
such as boracic acid has been added. Smear 
the protruding mass with 8 per cent. carbolised 
vaseline and gently press the organ back into 
Le Keep the bird on a light diet for about 
@ week, 

Rickets and Rachitis, See Leg Weakness. 

Tuberculosis is a disease which is much more 
prevalent than most poultry-keepers think. 
is a chronic and contagious disease, sometimes 
¢alled “* Going Light,” owing to the fact that birds 
suffering from it usually waste away. It is 
gaused by a bacillus which ‘enters the system by 
food or water being consumed which has been 
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taminated by the excreta of affected 

tt is a disease of adult birds. The 


d by d bad ventilation and Sir 
encouraged by damp, be m and dirty 
conditions. The unth: 


Mortality is heavy, although t 
realised, since the deaths are 


liver is found to be studded with yellowish-white 
nodules of varying sizes. Thespleen and intestines 
are also frequently affected in the same way as 
the liver. The affected birds can be detected, 
before they show any outward signs of the disease, 
by means of the tuberculin test which should be 
carried out by a veterinary surgeon. After being 


removed to fresh land which has not had poultry 
on it before. A further test should be made abou 
six weeks after the first test. ¥ 
Worms.—Round worms are commonly found in 
poultry in the intestines, but are not a common 
cause of death except in young chickens, They, 
however, undoubtedly undermine the constitu- 
tion of the birds, and so leave them open to 
attack from other diseases, Intestinal round 


along period. On post-mortem examination the _ 


tuberculin tested, the clean stock should be > 


’ 


worms can be dealt with by giving each bird a — 


capsule containing two to four cubic centimetres 
of carbon tetrachloride, according to the size of 
the bird. The difficulty with worm infestation is 
that the ground becomes infected, and remains 
so for a long period, at least a year. The only 
remedy, therefore, is to remove the stoek to clean 
ground after treatment with the capsules. Tape 
worms are also common in poultry, and if present 


in large numbers result in death, They cause — 


diarrhea, the excreta being sometimes streaked 
with blood; the birds waste away and become 
very dejected. Partial pcralysis and convulsions 
sometimes occur as a result of long and heavy 
infestation with worms. -The tape-worm eggs 
are passed out in Jarge numbers in the excreta, 
but are not capable of infecting a fowl until they 
have passed into the body of some other creature 
such as the snail, slug, earthworm or fly, By 
eating one of these, the fowls become infected, 
For this reason flies should be kept down on 
manure-heaps, which heaps should be as far away 
as possible from the poultry; Sings and snails 
can be dealt with by broadcasting in summer a 
mixture of one part of finely powdered bluestone 
and six parts of sand. This should be applied 
at the rate of twenty-eight pounds of bluestone 
per acre. It should be broadcast after rain, but 
not just before rain is to be expected. Individual 
treatment of birds is very laborious, and it is 
therefore better to kill off the infected birds and 
rear a fresh lot on clean ground. 

External ParasitesofPoultry,—The most common 
of these are lice, mites and fleas, Hxternal 
parasites if allowed to spread unmolested cause a 
great deal of harm to poultry. Some of them are 
blood-suckers and weaken the birds. by loss of 
blood and disturbed rest, others cause irritation 
only by biting. Lice maybe dealt with by 
painting the underside of the perches with 40 
per cent. nicotine sulphate shortly before the 
birds go to roost. This treatment should be 
applied three times at intervals of three days, 
Dusting the birds with sodium fluoride is another 
good remedy, ‘The method of application: is to 
rub small quantities of it into the feathers in 
various parts of the body. The red mite is a 
Serious parasite, and differs from lice in that it 
does not live always upon the body. It attacks 
them only at night, spending the day hiding 
in cracks and crannies in the house, nests, perches 
and perch sockets. They live by suclring the 
blood of the bird. ‘The best method. of eradica, 
tion is to clean out the house and burn ail the 
cleanings and litter. Then spray every part of 
the house with creosote. Spraying is much more 
satisfactory than brushing on, as it forces the 
creosote into the cracks in the wood which harbour 
the pests. ‘Depluming Scabies,” or what is 
sometimes known as Feather-Hating, is caused 
by a very small mite at the roots of the feathers, 
The birds pull out the feathers in order to get rid 
of the irritation at the base of the feathers. ‘The 
best method of treatment is to dip the birds in a 
warm bath (100 to 105° F.) made of one gallon of 
water, two ounces of flowers of sulphur and two 
ounces of soap. All the feathers should be 
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- thoroughly wetted to the skin, Treat the house, 
Isolate affected birds and 
in warm weather, or keep 


a the birds in ® warmed room until dry. Fleas 
; b and 


- between 
“used, 


together, and should be 
enftilated houses 


~ the lower the percentage hatch. 
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from eight to eleven weeks of age, 
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od. They are much more active at 
The flea lays 


_ General Precautions Against External Parasites. 
__—In constructing the poultry-house make every- 

thing movable, such as perches, dropping boards 
etc., so as to facilitate cleaning, and 
house as light as possible. At all 


DUCKS. 


General Remarks.—Ducks as a whole are usually 
easy to rear, are hardy and inexpensive to house. 

_ Wire-netting 3 feet hich will keep most of the 
“preeds in bounds. Ducks are immune from most 
of the diseases which affect fowls. They lay 
before 9 a.m., and should be confined until this 
allowed to roam, they lay all over the 


three to five ducks to one drake of heavy breeds 
and up to eight ducks per drake of the light 
wimming water is : 


For this reason a cross 
the Pekin and the Aylesbury is mostly 
since the cross is a better layer than the 
pure Aylesbury, and a better table bird than the 
pure Pekin, The breeding-stock should be run 
jn flocks of not more than twenty-five birds 
well housed in well- 
Allow 2 
Sila 


against roust 

slatted-floor houses. Run the ducks at not more 
¢han one hundred per acre, and provide alternate 
-yans whenever possible. Ducks’ eggs should be 
jncubated as fresh as possible; the staler they get 
A moist atmo- 
sphere and good ventilation are necessary for 
successful incubation. The incubator should be 
run at a temperature of 103° F. when the ther- 


. = -mometer hangs just above the eggs. Ina cabinet 


draught) incubator the temperature 

should be 100° F. ‘The relative humidity in such 

machines should be 75 or over. Ducklings can, 

of course, be hatched under hens in the same way 

as chicks, about ten to eleven eggs being put 

type hen. j 
cklings 


(forced 


or 
chicks, 
after the 


attention should be paid to cleanliness and 
ventilation. 
Marketing.—Ducklings grow much more rapidly 


“than chickens, and are ready for killmg a 


They must in any case be 


time of the year. 
ba oa es grow their adult 


killed before they begin to 


plumage, or they’ lose condition and are very 
—Bimeuit to pluck. ‘the ducklings should be 
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tion and the techni i 
, jam be obs que of taking 
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jand are then unsaleable. 


. | feathers and are well worth saying. 
te | The 


| great. graze! 
bulk of their food from pastures. They are most 


‘according to | 


times keep the houses clean, as all ; thrive 
mnie Sleep ouatiaaek as all parasites thrive 


Whether + ites ar 
Se 
ce a 
meinen oe tn 7 out with a 
Veterinary ete.—Post-mortem examina- 


as to the cost of post-mortem examina-_ 


tions, vaccines, despatch of birds, etc., for examina- 
fro! The Dire ton Veber nee 

ma : ie ctor, rinary 
Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Haw, Weybridge, Surrey. 5 4 


WATERFOWL, 


starved for eighteen to twenty-four hours before 
, and should be killed by dislocation of the 
neck. Most duckers prefer to pluck the ducklings 


when cold, as they claim that the colour of the 


flesh is better than if plucked immediately after 
killing, The ducklings must be thoroughly 
ecoled before packing for despatch to market; 
if this is not done the birds are liable to go green, 
le. The birds are much 
more likely to go green in hot, thundery weather 
than in cool weather. When plucked, good- 
quality ducklings should weigh from five to six 
pounds. White body-feathers of ducklings are 
worth considerably more per pound than chicken 
Quill and 
tail feathers are of little value except as manure. 
best prices are obtained in the early spring; 
the price diminishes as the summer i gps 
A good fattening ration is a mixture of seventy- 
three parts of barley meal, twenty-one parts of 
wheatings, five and a half parts of meat meal 
and half a part of salt (all parts by weight). 
The food should be fed in a crumbly moist state. 
Feed at regular times and have water-vessels deep 
enough for the ducklings to completely immerse 
the head, Ducklings should have protection from 
the full rays of the sun, as they are very liable to 
sunstroke ; this ef myo ies Domai or 

staggers,” owing staggering gai e 
affected birds, 


GEESE. 


Geese are essentially birds for the farm, where 
they can be given unlimited range. They are 
rs and foragers, and can obtain the 


useful in keeping down the grass on poultry farms, 
which in the flush season of grass has normally to 
be cut by hand or machine, They thrive equally 
well on poor pastures as on rich ones, provided 
they have sufficient range. There are four 
common breeds of geese, viz., the Chinese, Emb- 
den, Roman and Toulouse. At the present time 
the demand is for a much smaller goose than has 
been the custom in the past, ) 
due to the fact that families. now-a-days are 
smaller, and that modern houses and flats are 
fitted with small ovens incapable of holding a 
large goose, The present tendency for greater 
series of food also has a bearing on this question 
of size. 

The Roman Goose is the most suitable, since 
it is small in size compared with the other breeds. 
It is a pure white goose, having excellent table 
qualities, a good layer, very fertile and lays early. 
in the year, very hardy and an excellent forager. 
Tt is more suitable for restricted areas than the 
others, It is an excellent sitter and mother. 

The Chinese Goose is a better layer than the 


#4 | Roman, but lays a rather smaller egg. ‘There are 
two varieties: the White and the Brown. The © 


young goslings attain about 'the same weights as 

the Romans, and the quality of the flesh is similar, 

The White variety is better for table purposes. 
The Embden Goose is of very large size, aduit, 


pring clean” the 


ry of Agriculture — 


This is probably - 
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ganders weighing about twenty pounds and geese 
eighteen pounds. It is‘ large boned and big in 
carcase, _ It is a white-feathered bird, only a fair 
layer, and rather late in coming on tolay. Crossed 
with the Roman or Chinese, it produces an ex- 
cellent, quick-growing bird of about fifteen pounds 
weight. 

The Toulouse Goose is the largest breed of 
geese, adult ganders weighing up to thirty pounds 
and geese up to twenty-five pounds. The quality 
of the flesh is not as good as that of the smaller 
breeds, and the growth is not quite so rapid. It 
is a better layer than the Embden, but is not a 
good sitter; this latter factor, however, is in its 
favour, since it is nowadays customary to hatch 
goose-eggs either under hens or in incubators. 
'The plumage colour is grey, with small patches of 
white on the hind quarters and underneath the 
body. 

Breeding Stock.—Breed only from well-grown 
second-season adult stock. Mate three geese 
with one gander in the case of the heavy breeds 
and up to six in the lighter breeds. Geese are 
very long lived, and will breed successfully up to 
an age of twenty years. Keep the breeders in 
good store condition, since. fatness results in 
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the evening, giving about two ounces per bird of 
equal weights of oats, maize and wheat. A large- 
sized hen will cover four goose eggs, and will 
take twenty-eight to thirty days to incubate them. 
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infertility of the eggs. Feed only once a day in 


Sprinkle the eggs with warm water during the last — 


ten days of incubation to supply the extra neces- 
sary moisture. The young goslings are slow in 
coming out of the egg, and often the hatch is not 


to just 

should be given two feeds a day of wet mash, as 
much as they will eat. This mash should be mixed 
to a moist crumbly state and should consist of 
equal parts of barley meal, wheat meal and ground 
oats ; to moisten the mash equal parts of separated 
milk and water should be used. Boiled potatoes 
are sometimes added to this mash. Goslings are 
usually plucked while still warm, and are other- 


wise treated similarly to ducks in preparing them. 


for market. White goose body-feathers are 
worth about two shillings to two shillings and 
sixpence per pound, and the down double that 
price. Quill feathers are also worth two shillings 
and sixpence to three shillings per pound. ‘ 


TURKEYS. 


In this country turkeys are produced for the 
Christmas market, and are seldom seen offered 
for sale at any other time of the year. Turkeys 
are essentially a farmer’s bird, although they are 
sometimes reared and fattened intensively with 
great success, Turkeys like plenty of range over 
fresh, clean ground, and are best kept right away 
from other kinds of poultry. The best-known 
breeds are the Mammoth-Bronze and the Norfolk 
Black, For the same reasons as stated in the 
case of geese, the present-day demand is for a 
sinaller turkey than was formerly the case. The 
weight in greatest demand now is from ten to 
fourteen pounds, The Black Norfolk is a much 
smaller breed than the Mammoth-Bronze or the 
White, and is admirably suited for the present-day 
trade. They are unfortunately not so numerous 
as the larger breed, but great and successful 
efforts are being made to increase stocks of them. 

Br Stock.—The main point in the selec- 
tion or purchase of breeding stock is health and 
vigour. Turkeys are very liable to a disease 
commonly known as Black-head (described under 
the heading Diseases of Poultry). Should breeders 
be purchased or used which are “ carriers ” of this 
disease, there is no hope of rearing turkeys 
successfully from them. For this reason every 
endeavour should be made to obtain breeding 
stock from disease-free flocks, even though they 
may be more costly. Choose breeders with broad, 
flat backs, good depth of hody, straight but not 
too high breast-bone. Keep the breeders away 
from the fattening flock, as they need different 
feeding. Adult stock should be bred from in 
preference to young birds hatched in the spring 


prior to mating. Laying usually starts in March, 
and continues into June, during which period 
hatching may be carried out. Breeding stock 
should be kept in good, hard condition, on free 
range, and should on no account be allowed to 
get fat and soft. A good, wet laying mash 
should be given once a day and one feed of grain, 
Hatching may be done under hens or in incu- 
bators. A good-sized hen will cover from ten to 
twelve eggs, and will require twenty-eight days 
for incubation. The management of incubators 


containing turkey eggs is similar to that for hen 


eggs. Young turkey poults should be fed on wet 
mash, @ mixture of grains and plenty of fresh, 
chopped, green food mixed in the mash. Feed 
alternately on wet mash and grain every two hours 
for the first fortnight; after this graduaily 
decrease the number of feeds and correspondingly 
increase the quantity of food. The final fattening 
period extends from October to Christmas, during 
which time the birds should have three good 
feeds a day of wet 
quality barley meal, wheat meal, ground oats 
and about 6 per cent. of meat and bone meal 
mixed to a crumbly state with separated milk 
if available. an ene feed of soaked wheat 
and barley may given, The birds should be 
starved for twenty-four hours before Idilli » 
Killing is done by dislocation of the neck. 
Thoroughly cool before packing. Pluck the birds 
while warm, and take great care not to tear the 
skin in doing so, Turkeys at all stages of growth 
require plenty of fresh air in the houses, and above 
all plenty of fresh, clean ground to range over, 
Stale ground is fatal to young turkeys, anal 


PIGEONS. 


In this country pigeons are kept mainly as a 
hobby and for exhibition purposes. In the 
United States of America, however, there is an 
extensive trade, for table purposes, in young 
pigeons, or ‘‘ squabs ” as they are called. 

Housing.—The normal practice is to have a 
house with a “flight” or aviary attached. The 
house proper is used to give protection from the 
weather and in which the birds sleep, feed and 
breed. The flight is merely an exercising-place. 
The flight varies according to the breed kept, from 
(a) a wire enclosure open to the weather on all 
sides and above to (6) an enclosure roofed over 
and boarded up on _ three sides and _ partially 
boarded on the fourth side from the floor level 
upwards, p 

The House.—The house should be well con- 
structed of seasoned timber and boarded on the 
outside with 1-inch tongued and grooved boarding 
or rebated weather boarding on 3-inch by 2-inch 
framing, For the preservation of the timber, 
treat it liberally inside and out, when dry, with 
creosote. The creosote used on the inside has the 


advantage, apart from its preservative qualiti 

of being a good preventative of insect oes, 
Creosoting should be done once a year, and the 
creosote should be allowed to get quite dry 
before putting the birds back into the house, 
or their feathers will become stained. The 


mash composed of good- — 


creosoting should be done before the moult, so - 


that should any birds’ feathers get stained the 
will shed them before the show season begins. id 
constructing the house, make everything as 
movable as possible. Ventilation is most im- 
portant, and should be arranged so that the fresh 
air enters near ‘the floor level and the foul air 
leaves at the highest point of the house. The 
inlets should be baffled so as to prevent draughts, 
and covered with half-inch mesh wire-netting to 
keep out rats, ete. The outlet for the foul air 
should be of the extractor type, which is so 
designed that it cannot produce a@ down draught. 
makes of extractors haye a guaranteed 
extraction capacity. A number of small inlets 
and outlets give better ventilation than one large 
one of each. Light is an important factor in 


taining health and preventing insect 
are best made < 


a 


corruga: cemen’ 

of roofing is everlasting, and needs no 
t whatever. The asbestos cement roof 
ives & cool house in summer owing to its white 

colour and composition. Corrugated iron for the 

roof should never be used unless the roof is wood- 


lined. 

The floor of the house is best made of concrete, 
as this is rat-proof and can easily be washed down. 
"The surface of the floor should be about 6 inches 
above ground level, 4 inches of this being well- 

clinker and 2 inches above of concrete. 
The clinker should be wetted before laying the 
concrete so that the two materials unite. A suit- 
mixture of concrete for the purpose is one 
of Portland cement, two and a half 


mi 
and a half a bucketful of water, provided the 
coarse agpegte is of a non-absorbent material. 
The ght.—The flight should also have a 
concrete floor with a slight slope away from the 
2-inch framing will be 


$- by 2-inch framing will be required. Use three- 
of British make 


rows, apart 

mechanical carriers of disease, and should there- 
fore be kept out. It is most important to make 
the house and flight rat-proof, as rats are particu- 
larly partial to young pigeons, and will also kill 
the adults. The flight should be provided with 
a good-sized bath capable of holding water to a 
depth of about 2 to 8 inches. Pigeons are very 
fond of bathing, and their health is greatly 
benefited thereby. 

Lining.—It is a great advantage to line the 
house with three-quarter-inch tongued and 
grooved boarding, as this gives a much warmer 
jhouse in winter and a cooler one in summer. 
Added insulation can be obtained by loosely 
packing the 3-inch space between the inner and 
outer boards with chaff, hay or straw, etc. The 
flight should be made as large as space will permit, 
as it is here the birds get exercise and amusement. 
Perches in the flight may take the form of one or 
more 6-inch by 1-inch boards fixed on brackets 
around the walls at varying heights from the 


ground. 

House Fittings—The necessary fittings inside 
the house consist of perches, nest boxes, nest-pans 
and feeding- and wat -ring-vessels. 

Nest-Boxes.—The nest-boxes are best made in 
blocks of six or more boxes, which are attached to 
the wall by hooks and eyes, the weight being 
taken by suitable brackets underneath. The 
wall forms the back of the boxes, and the whole 
ean be easily unhooked for cleaning at the end of 
the breeding season. The size of the nesting- 
boxes will vary with the breed kept, but should 
be large enough to temporarily confine a pair of 
pirds for a few days for mating. For these few 
days a temporary wire front is attached, and 
afterwards removed when the pair are mated. 
They will, when mated, return to their own nest- 
box, and thrive better than if permanently 
confined to the limited space of the nest-box. 
Along the front of the bottom of the nest-boxes 
affix a hinged board 3 inches high and held in 
position by tum buttons. This keeps the 
y in until they are ready to leave the 

nest-boxes. It also keeps in the sawdust or other 

jitter. Im front of each box there should be an 
{ ting board about 4 inches wide and pro- 
jecting 6 inches out from the front of the box. 
The nest-boxes require some form of nest-pan. 
The common form is made of earthenware, and 
is easy to clean; it should be of the right size 
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—Perches in the house are usuall 
of one of three types, viz., bracket, saddle or ee 
perches. The bracket perch is a turned piece 
of hard wood attached to a cranked bracket, which. 
is screwed on to the wall; the bracket throws. 
the perch far enough away from the wall to make 
it comfortable for the bird. These perches must. 
be so arranged on the wall that the droppings. 
from a bird do not fall on to one immediately 
beneath. The saddle perch is so constructed that 
the perches can be immediately above one another 
without risk of soiling. 

Feeding and Watering Vessels.—Have them so: 
constructed that the birds cannot get into them 
and soil their food and water. A good type is a 
round metal dish ef enamelled or galvanised iron 
having a surround of vertical metal bars spaced 
sufficiently far apart to allow a bird’s head to 
comfortably pass through. The top of the feeder 
is a conical piece of metal which acts as a cover 
and at the same time prevents birds perching on 
it. This type of receptacle can be used for either 
food or water. Some breeders of the long-faced 
variety of pigeons prefer to floor-feed their birds, 
i.e. scatter the food on the floor. This method, 
however, is not suitable for the short-faced 
varieties. Another point to remember is that 
breeds with head embellishments, such as Jacobins, 
must not be allowed to feed from hoppers of the: 
barred type, or they will spoil the shape of the 
hood, etc. Water-vessels are best kept covered, 
or the birds wil] use them to bathe in. The bath 
is best placed out in the flight, where it does not 
matter whether the floor gets wet or not. The 
floor of the house may be covered with sand. The 
sand should be.sifted at least twice a week and 
completely renewed when it becomes dirty. 
Suakaes is of the greatest importance at alk 

mes. 

General Management.—There are three methods 
of feeding, viz., ground-feeding, hopper-feeding 
and pot-feeding. Ground-feeding consists of 
scattering the food on the floor, giving the birds 
as much as they will eat. As soon as the birds 
go to the water-vessel to drink, it is reasonable to 
assume that they have had enough food. Feed 
twice a day, one-third of the ration in the morning 
and the other two-thirds in the late afternoon, 
In any case food should not be left lying about on 
the floor to get soiled, and afterwards eaten by 
the birds, with dire results. Hopper-feeding 
consists of having food continuously before the 
birds in hoppers as previously described. Pot- 
feeding is similar to hopper-feeding, except that 
each bird or pair of birds has its own corn pot 
instead of going to the communal hopper. Pot- 
feeding is advisable in the case of short-faced 
pigeons. The water supply should be unlimited, 
should be changed daily and kept out of the sun. 
Water-vessels must be kept clean. Pigeons are 
essentially grain-feeders, but like and benefit by 
being given & certain amount of fresh green food, 
such as lettuce leaves, young cabbage, etc. The 
grains commonly fed to pigeons are maple peas, 
tares, tick beans, wheat, maize, dari and barley. 
All foods fed must be of the best quality, well 
harvested, clean and sound. Maize and beans 
should be cracked as they are normally too large 
for pigeons. In addition to actual food, pigeons 
require grit to aid their digestion. The pigeon, 
like the fowl, has a gizzard in which the grain is 
ground to meal and so digested. Hard, insoluble 
flint grit of suitable size is the best, and should be 
given ad lib. Pigeons when laying require 
calcium in some form for the formation of the egg- 
shell, This should be given ad lib. in the form of 
small cockle or oyster shell. Pigeons like and 
benefit by eating a little salt; it is therefore 
suggested that a lump of rock salt be placed in a 
dish on the floor of the house so that the birds 
may peck at it at will. It must be remembered 
that when the adults are feeding youngsters they 
require more food. The hopper method of feed- 
ing, of course, overcomes this point, provided 
hoppers are kept replenished. 

Breeding-Season Management.—The first thing 
fo be done at the beginning of the breeding season 
is to get the birds mated up in pairs, This is 
done by placing the two birds it is desired to 
mate into one of the nest-boxes, which is 
temporarily fitted with a wire front, After about 
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_ eighteen days, commencing from the day of laying 


to make their nest. 
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course require food and water inside the nest-box. 
Pigeons lay a clutch of two eggs, the second egg 
being laid two days after the first. They sit for 


the second egg. A supply of nesting ma in 
the form of straw or hay cut to a length of about 
6 inches should be placed in a corner on the floor 
of the house. The mated birds will spend much 
time and derive much pleasure from selecting 
suitable pieces of the material and carrying them 
Some breeds will not sit 
and rear their young. In such cases “ feeders” 
or foster-parents have to be used. This means, 
of course, that at least one pair of feeders must 
be kept for each pair of breeders. This doubles 
the number of birds which have to be kept, the 
accommodation required and the food cost. So 


_ that for those whose funds are strictly limited a 


_ breed should be kept which will sit and rear its 


own young. The difficulty with feeders is that 


_ the egg which it is desired to hatch must be laid 


before or at the same time as the feeders lay, 
since a pigeon, unlike a hen, will not sit for more 
than the normal incubation period of eighteen 
days. Eggs which are waiting to go under 
feeders should not be kept for more than ten 
days, and during that time should be stored out 
of a draught and should be turned daily. The 
young pigeons when hatched grow very rapidly, 
and if intended for show purposes must be ringed 
with the appropriate National Pigeon Association’s 
rings for the breed, before their feet become too 
large for the ring to pass over them on to the leg. 
This is usually done at about a week old. During 
sitting the birds must be disturbed as little as 
possible, The hen pigeon normally sits during 
the night and the cock during the day. At 
about a month old, when fully fledged, the young 
pigeons begin to pick up food for themselves, 
but prior to this they are fed entirely by the 
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‘a week the birds will be paired and the front niay 
be removed. Whilst confined the birds will of 
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parent birds. When old enough to feed them-. 
selves the youngsters should be removed to a 
nursery or portion of the house wired off and 


d for youngsters only. 
Tester chance of feeding, and do not get bullied 


by adult birds. Young pigeons are prone to 


lice, but if occasionally dusted with a little sodiam 
fluoride when affected they will soon be rid of 
them. Work the powder well into the base of the 
feathers to get the best results. Pigeons require 
particular care during the moulting season, and 
the growth of the new feathers is greatly assisted 


by giving once a week a small feed of hempseed. — 


As soon as the breeding season finishes, the 
breeding pairs should be broken up, i.e. the hens 
should be separated from the cocks. 

Table Pigeons.—The breeding of pigeons for 
table is extensively carried on in the United 
States of America. The birds are sold as” 
“‘squabs ” or “‘ squeakers,” are very tender and 
of delicate flavour. The breeds used for the 
purpose are the Red Carneaux, White Carneaux, 
White Kings, Mondains and Maltese. The 
essentials of a good table pigeon are stamina, 
size, quick growth, good flavour, prolific breeding 
capabilities and a strong parental instinct. The 
bird as sold for the table is called a ‘ squab,” 
and is really a young pigeon which has been 
led before leaving the nest. The killing age 
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is at about twenty-eight days after hatching. — 
To be profitable each pair of adults must produce ~ 


eight pairs of squabs per year. They frequently 
are busy feeding one pair of squabs whilst sitting 
on a second pair of eggs. For this reason & 
double or divided nest-box is required for each 
pair of adults, and should be so constructed that 
the birds can walk from one division to the other 
along the front of the nest-box. 
should be 2 feet long by 1 foot high and 1 foot 
deep. The division in the centre should extend 
only 8 inches out from the back, leaving 4 inches 
for passing from one division to the other. 


THE PIGEON-KEEPER’S CALENDAR 
By ERIC HARDY, F.Z.S, 


The most important events in the pigeon- 
owner's year are the annual moult, and the 
seasons for breeding, training, racing, and showing 
his birds. He adjusts their diet to meet these 
specia] requirements, books ahead in his diary the 
dates of races and shows in which his birds are to 
compete, and plans ahead their training and 
preparation. He mates his birds with an eye on 
race dates and show dates when they or their 
young will be wanted. 

January; Rations are being cut down for any 
late-bred young race birds, or they might start 
mating too early, and it is best to treat them as 
yearlings for training. Many fanciers separate 
their old birds, but if the birds are not fed too 
much, this isn’t necessary until a few weeks before 
pairing. 1 lb. of barley, peas, and other non- 
heating foods is sufficient for 10 birds each day, 
in two meals. Reducing the food this month is 
also practised to teach young birds to trap well. 
In very cold weather it is best to take the chill off 
the drinking-water. 

February: Yearlings are sometimes mated in 
mid-February, also stock birds—their young will 
be flying at the end of April—but the main 
matings are only worked out on paper. Clean 
and repair nest-boxes and pans beforehand; they 
can't be cleaned while occupied. 

March; The chief mating time for racing and 
fancy birds. The middle of March is best for 
birds intended for long-distance races, or even 
later. March-bred youngsters will, of course, be 
moulting more heavily than January or February- 
bred birds when raced in young-bird races. The 
mating date is chosen to have April- or May- 
hatched birds for the young-bird races. YFoster- 
parents should be made ready, if required. 

April: Training commences in mid-April; 
rings must be fitted to young birds when they are 
ready, and birds required for big races must not 
be overstrained by rearing more than one. Wean- 
ing also begins, and there is early training and 
getting pigeons ready for early races, including 
getting them used to the basket, The main 
moulting season may begin this month, or next, 


with theshedding of the first primary flight feather. i 


May: 
middle of May. The danger of racing and breed- 
ing at the same time is that youngsters may be 
neglected when races begin, but they need train- 
ing. Some fanciers do not train some birds until 
their third or fourth season, and then start in 
May as if they were young birds. 

June: Whilst old birds are racing, young birds 
are being trained. Old birds intended for the 
long-distance races should have no handicaps like 
laying eggs or feeding young placed on them, but 
plans should be made to have them on eggs just 
under a fortnight before the race. 

July; The classic long-distance and National 
races are held, and old-bird racing draws to a 
close. Some of the best youngsters are kept aside 
and rested for training as yearlings. Harly-bred 
young will have cast all but 3 or 4 of their flights 
and started moulting their secondary feathers. 

August ; Breeding over, some fanciers separate 
the sexes immediately. Others are thinking of 
the appearance and training of birds for forth- 
coming shows. The young-bird racing ‘season 
dominates the month, and the moult is at a 
critical time in most lofts. . 

September : Changes in food at the end of the 
racing season should be made with caution, and 
not abruptly. 


Each nest-box ” 


The new racing season begins in the 


October: The show season commences. The ~ 


moult of the pigeon’s body is nearly completed; 
all young birds can probably be sexed now for 
their pedigrees in your records, and for those who 
can’t keep a big loft, the final killing or selling 
can_be made. 

November: Lofts must be guarded against 
dangers from damp and draughts, but fresh air 
and ventilation are still necessary. Barley may 


be added to the food for the winter, also fatty — 


foods like wheat, maize, rice, groats, and toasted 
bread-crumbs. Shows are still important. : 
December ; Malted barley is good in the diet for 


the next two months. Do not forget that healthy — 


birds still need fresh air and exercise in mid- 
winter, unless they are the more delicate “‘ toys.’”” 
Birds are not exercised in fog or rain. ae 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS 


By G. E. WESTON ns Oy 


\ 


practical hints on the proper management of Canaries, 


. and British and Foreign Birds when kept as pets in cages or indoor and outdoor aviaries. 
tule, 


That information is 
readily obtainable. 


Indoor Aviaries are usually all- 
affairs of modest size destined to stand in some 
well-lit corner of a living-room, or in front of a 
Window. A bad fault of many types is undue 
height in comparison with floor-space, the latter 
“being an all-important point. The style known 
; “-waggon-shaped "’ (i.e., resembling a covered- 


. i van) is equal to any, and better than most. 


When large, it can be divided by a wired partition 
into two sections, one holding a small collection 
of tiny foreign birds, and the other somewhat 
» species. If the occuvants are carefully 
avoided, such 


a : orwith perches, either. ‘The latter should 


be of varying thicknesses and shapes (round, 
oval, and nearly square, with just the edges 
removed) to afford a needed variety of foot 
grips. Place no perch where the excreta of the 
inmates can fall into and foul either food or 
The best vessels for the latter are of 


The ideal situation is one 
A north or east 


* scorching rays of thesummersun. It is, however, 


once dry, 


efficient (damp, 
_ The latter, 


_ turves 


_ shine we are favoured with during the colder 
portion of the year. The keen, piercing blasts 
ravage badly-defended aviaries with even greater 
deadliness than they do the countryside. Every 
aviary worthy of the name should comprise a 
shelter portion which is wind- and moisture- 
proof and provides snug roosting-quarters. 

If the open (flight) portion is unshielded north 
‘and east supply temporary seasonal protection. 
Mere height in an aviary is of little value; floor 
rea counts. Narrowness should be avoided 

also, four feet being a minimum width (front to 

and desirable. Bearing the above 

_ points in. mind, the choice of design and price 

5 of aviaries are stocked by 


mites and 


not’ be applied 
e wirework 


Conerete is 


surface is periodicall 


earth, will 
{ looks: 
beauty. Large, 
or grown from 


- Sid mad Ss 


1, but in small aviaries is apt to lose its | 


supplemented with brief details of such species as are suitable and, as 3 


useful, for they may be interchanged and given 
spells outside to recuperate. Peat litter and even 


‘leaf mould (reasonably dry) make most excellent + 


floor coverings, and after use are equally excellent 
for the garden. Growing trees and shrubs soon 
show the effects of the attentions of the birds. 
Good use can be made of well-forked branches, 
loosely arranged but iy fastened bundles 
of pea-sticks, and biggish, shallow tubs with 
branches nailed round them. Do not have 
perching sites close up to the roof of the flight 
(if open) or too near the front and sides, as such 
are an encouragement to cats. these nuisances 
are troublesome, put another layer of netting 
along the roof, two to four inches away from 
the original layer. Provide more ‘nesting-sites 
than there are pairs—failure to do so will result 
in squabbles and wrecked homes. It is best 
to have nests under cover, therefore to have 
flights at least partially roofed over; naturally, 
the sheiter section will also be utilised. Nest 
receptacles include little rush ts, small 
boxes and tubs with entrance holes, or a portion 
of their fronts cut away, larger boxes and tubs 
similarly treated, and coco-nut husks. Nesting 
materials include hay, moss, fibrous grass roots, 
long grass, cow hair (the white is best), twigs, 
ete., while sometimes small leaves, feathers 
and even wisps of cotton-wool will be pounced 


upon. 
Cages.—Many special types are made, and 
details can be obtained from the catalogues 
(often illustrated) of cage manufacturers. All- 
wire cages are mostly for Canaries. Some 
expensive modern examples are beautifully 
finished, but the comfort of the bird seems 
sacrificed in an attempt to achieve a weirdly 
“artistic ’’ design. The wise bird-keeper will 
shun those which are mere drawing-room orna- 
ments. The best type is one oblong in shape 
(waggon-shaped), about 18 ins. long and 10 or 
12 ins. wide. There need be only two perches 
on the middle rail, placed well apart, to give as 
long a jump as possible, and these should vary 
in shape, to the benefit of the birds’ feet. The 
best Canary breeding-cage is a plain, two- 
compartment wooden one, divided by a sliding 
partititon, and 36 ins. long by 10 to 12 ins, wide. 
No bird, even the tiniest, should be kept in a 
cage with less than one square foot of floor 
space. Round cages are definitely bad. 
pull-out tray is indispensable, to facilitate clean- 
ing, and this should be tin or zine, washable. 
Foods give less trouble now-a-days than ever. 
Suitable mixtures in packets and tins are on sale 
everywhere. With special Dove, Parrot, Budge- 
rigar, British Finch, Foreign Finch, and Canary 
mixtures, seed-eaters are easily catered for. 
The soft-food essential to the rearing of young 
Canaries and the like is also sold—many brands, 
in fact. The insect-eating (insectivorous) birds 
have two grades of what is known as insectile 
food: a high-grade for the smaller and more 
delicate species, and a coarser, less-costly grade 
for the bigger, such as Thrushes. A varied diet 
is essential to health and longevity, and specially 
necessary during the breeding and moulting 
periods. Supply regularly and in fair quantity 
seeding wild plants, such as chickweed, shepherd's 
purse, meadow grass, dock, and plantain, with 
thistle-heads if obtainable. Soft-food is required 
and this may be one designed for use with 
Canaries. Seed soaked in changes of water for 
at least. forty-eight hours or, better still, until 
it is just commencing to burst (sprout) is in- 
yvaluable—summer rape and teazle are ti, 
hemp good, Strain and_partiatly dry off in a 
cloth before offering. Dandelion heads and 
young leaves, and young green leaves of lettuce, 
are excellent. Insectivorous birds positively 
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must have such things as ants’ eggs (cocoons), 
‘wasps’ grubs, gentles (well scoured), and meal- 
worms, all of which can be bought, together with 
flies, earwigs, spiders, greenfly (aphides), smooth 
caterpillars—almost. anything, indeed, that 

crawls and flies. 

Management.—Gritty sand is best for the 
eage-floors of seed-eating birds; sea-sand for 
‘choice. Coarse-cut sawdust, coco-nut fibre, 
or peat fibre for those of insectivorous birds. 
Pay attention to perches, which should vary 
din shape and size, but never be too large or too 

‘smail for the feet to grip ly. Overgrown 
toe-nails are dangerous; they can easily be 
shortened with sharp nail-clippers (scissors are 
apt to slip), but use judgment, for if trimmed too 

. far down they may bleed. It is not difficult 


40 handle a bird of reasonable size providing 


_ its wings are kept under control. It should 
- be on its back in the palm of the hand with 
the fingers closed over its shoulders. It will 
_ struggle only if it feels its wings are at all free. 
A butterfiy-net is the best with which to catch 
_ aviary birds. Cuttle-bone is good for most 
birds, especially breeding hens; it helps to 
form the shell of eggs. Few British migratory 
birds will winter successfully in an unheated 
outdoor aviary, and only a small number of 
foreigners, though as regards the latter, much 
depends on the shelter provided. Do not turn 
out newly-acquired foreign birds until the warm 
weather of Spring. Don’t be inquisitive with 
_ breeding birds, or disturb them. As a general 
tule, do not put up for breeding in an aviary 
more than one pair of any particular species. 
Some species are never quite safe with com- 
panions. Others are amiable enough except at 
nesting time, when they become positively 
fetocious. Watchfulness is essential; also the 
prompt removal of the murderously inclined. 
Diseases.—-Birds are fragile things; their 
. natural span of life is in most instances short, 
though in captivity many considerably exceed 
this. Once ill, cure is not easy; neither is 
accurate diagnosis. Don’t try to give medicines 
direct into the beak, especially oils; for the 
chief result will be to mess up the plumage and 
do more harm than good. Constipation must 
be guarded against. With Canaries the safest 
relief is afforded by a half-inch cube of stale 
sponge-cake or plain madeira-cake into which 
four drops of medicinal paraffin have soaked. 
The paraffin is best for all birds which can take 
it in this way, or amongst their soft-food; dose 
slightly increased for larger species. Draughts 
are dangerous. Pet Canaries must not be hung 
high up im windows or rooms. All birds and 
cages must be kept free from parasites. Feather- 
mites (elongated, grey, active) live on birds and 
cause irritation when numerous. Red-mites 
live on perch-ends and in cage crevices (even 
in seed-hoppers) during the day, and are round, 
red and sluggish. At night they crawl on birds 
and suck their blood. If the latter are sus- 
pected, cover cage with white cloth at night and 
examine this in morning (mites size of pin-head), 
Cage must be cleansed by “ baking” in suitable 
heat, or washing in very hot water plus dis- 
infectant. . Feather-mites are discouraged by 
quassia extract in bath-water; or syringing 
birds with solution,'a teaspoonful in half-pint 
of water. Proprietary remedies for common 
ailments can be bought at bird and seed-shops 
and most big stores. Warmth is found a wonder- 
ful remedial agent in obscure cases, where birds 
go off food (as they usually do when ill) and 
weaken. Keep very warm indeed, and cover 
cage, though patient must be able to see, To 
keep up strength and assist recovery, give 
Glucose-D (any chemist), a level teaspoonful in 
2 tablespoonfuls of drinking water—or milk if 
bird will drink this. Don't change diet suddenly. 
A heavy feed of greenstuff taken by a Canary 
long without it, will of a certainty upset it. 
Canaries are household favourites, long- 
lived and cheerful, constant vocalists, given 
suitable cages and diet. A mixture of canary- 
seed, 1%) parts, summer rapeseed, one part, 
by measure, is best staple food. Packet mixtures 
containing a wide variety of seeds can be given 
twice a week as a change. Beware of unsuitable 
tit-bits, though a trifle of sweet biscuit, or sponge 
or. other plain cake, may be offered now and 
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again, Apple, orange, banana (must be ripe 
and sweet) and carrot are good; also chickweed, 

tender green lettuce, young green watercress — 
(never old and coarse), young dandelion leaves — 
and seed-heads, and seeding-tops of ordinary — 
grass. The best-known varieties of Canary are — 
the Roller (or Song); the Border, very small — 
and neat; the Yorkshire, long, upstanding and — 
anaes and the Norwich, large and chubby ~ 


in . All are hardy kinds. The Crest, _ 
Scots Fancy, Belgian, etc., are best left to the 
fancier. White Canaries of various types are — 


fairly plentiful, and most attractive and de- — 
sirable. Canaries are naturally either yellow or — 
buff, the former much richer (more golden) in — 
colour, It is usual to pair yellow to buff when 
breeding. Canaries will hybridise with many 
British and foreign seed-eaters; the hens as a 
Tule are used. Canary ing is a most 
fascinating pastime, and far from difficult, = 

Budgerigars, the little slender Parrakeets — 
whose original home was Australia, are making 
immense strides in popularity. They are hardy, — 
agile, lovable creatures, easy_to cater for and to 
breed. Are often called Love-birds, though 
incorrectly, and are supposed to pine away if _ 
without a mate, which is also not correct. — 
Originally either green or yellow, there are now 
numerous colour varieties available. The Sky- : 
blues, Cobalts, Mauves and Whites are lovely — 
things. Then there are Grey-wings and Cin-— 
namon-wings of many body shades; also Olives, 
Laurels, White-wings and (red-eyed) Albinos and 
Lutinos, though these by no means exhaust the 
list. Exhibition birds are usually bred under 
strictly controlled conditions. The aviaries 
are divided into long, narrow enclosures, in each — 
of which probably only one pair is placed. But 
Budgerigars are on the whole sociable enough, — 
and a number of pairs may be kept and bred ~ 
with success and amusement in a place of reason- 
able size. Or they will breed in large cages. — 
But it is risky to have more than one couple 
in each; further, it is not advisable to mix them 
with smaller, weaker kinds of birds, espec.ally 
when breeding. In aviaries, always put up 
more nest-boxes than there are pairs. Budge- — 
rigars usually eat only canary and millet (white. 
is best) seeds, with a little oats, or groats. Are 
very fond of green food, especially seeding 
grass, and must have this when rearing young; 
also at all times coarse sea-sand, cuttlebone and 
any old mortar obtainable. Budgerigars will 
sometimes breed through the Winter, but it is. 
very inadvisable to allow them. 
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Blackbird.—This sable beauty is not a good | 
inmate for an aviary, as, like all the Thrushes, — 
it is pugnacious and aggressivé. Kept in a 
suitable enclosure, likely to rear young. Hybrids — 
have been bred between it and the Song Thrush, ~ 
In a cage (minimum length three feet) it is long- 
lived and sings delightfully the. year round. — 
Fond of bathing. Likes a little chopped green- — 
stuff (such as lettuce or chickweed) or grated — 
raw carrot in its every-day soft-food mixture; 
also ripe fruits and berries, and mealworms, 
small garden worms, beetles, spiders, smooth 
caterpillars—in fact, most live insects. : 

Blackcap Warbler.—Sombrely yet attractively — 
clad in soft grey with a black crown. Has a 
very fine, melodious song, and becomes charm- 
ingly tame and confiding. Is best in a cage, 
minimum length two feet, and has been known 
to thrive therein up to the well-nigh incredible 
period of sixteen years. One of our summer 
visitors, it needs to be kept during winter at a 
moderately warm, but even, temperature. A 
regular supply of ripe, sweet, soft fruit, such ag — 
banana, orange and pear, is essential to longevity ; 
in addition, of course, to its daily soft-food 
mixture and a few mealworms, together with 
green caterpillars, flies, spiders and similar tit- 
at ae ae ' - . 

ifinch.— A handsome, shapely feHow, with 
crimson breast and ebon poll, Master Bullie is a_ 
prime favourite of the bird-lover. Although not 
particularly long-lived, he becomes amazingly _ 
tame and attached to his owner, and develops — 
many attractive little mannerisms, Both sexes, 
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; oe theonly regular 
a as the only : seeds, and due attention 
- must be paid to the bird’s natural liking for ripe 
fruit and berries (privet, black, mountain ash, 
_ ete.) and wild-seeds such as dock, chickweed, 
. plantain, etc., fo say nothing of the seeds of such 
— plants as cornfl 
_ flowers, perennial asters, etc., 
oe , the buds of 
trees, with an occasional mealworm and green 
caterpillar. During the breeding season, sad to 
Telate, Bullfinches can be absolute terrors. To 
_ keep more than one pair in an aviary, even of 
__ large-size, is sure to end in disaster. 
- . Buntings.—The two species most commonly 
__ kept are the Yellow (Yellowhammer) and the 
Reed, but whereas the latter is harmless and 
_ desirable at all times, the formercan be aggressive 
im an aviary, particularly during the breeding 
season. The less well-known Cirl is handsome, 
- quiet and always worth-while. The seed chiefir 
consumed is canary, with a few small oats and 
occasionally a little cracked hemp. An insectile 
_ (soft-food) mixture should be supplied with some 
_-reguiarity, mixed with a little chopped green- 
stuff, and also mealworms and live insects. 

Chaffinch.—A bold, rich-coloured, cheery little 
chap, with a gay song, which, however, is by some 
eonsidered monotonous. Will breed readily in 

an aviary (cage, too), but more than one pair 
can be a danger, as the cocks are likely to fight 
viciously. May also attack other birds. Has 
bred hybrids when mated with Brambiefinch and 
Greenfinch; and any Chaffinch hybrid is valuable. 
For diet, see under “‘ Foods.” Live insects in 
. season are invaluable. 

Doves.—The only species worth keeping is the 
Turtle Dove, which is pretty, well-behaved in an 
aviary (one pair) with other inmates of medium 
size, and in a large cage becomes a tame and 
engaging pet. It is more attractive than the 
foreign (Barbary) Dove, so widely kept and bred. 
Lives on a mixture of small corn (wheat, peas, 
vetches, dari, and the like) with some canary, 

. hemp and millet seeds; greenstuff is also relished. 
Greenfinch.—Attractively garbed in green and 
* gold, is very popular, is usually antiable in dis- 
position, and has many other good qualities, but 
its song, though “‘ bright and breezy,” is of little 
| account. Breeds freely in cage and aviary; 
| has produced hybrids when mated with many 
other species, notably Canary, Bullfinch, Gold- 
finch, Chaffinch, Linnet, Redpoll, Siskin and 
certain foreign birds. The Greenbird (its popular 
name) is sturdy, hardy, long lived, and by no 
means finniky as to diet, though with a fondness for 
sunflower and hemp seeds and wild berries. 
.—Here we have the Beau Brummel 
seed-eaters, elegant, immaculate, grand- 
and the greatest favourite of them all. 
_ Gharming coloration and tuneful song. At- 
tractive in either cage or aviary; inclined to 
picker with other Finches, but not vicious, 
_ Hybridises as freely as does the Greentinch. 
_ Has a partiality for hemp, teazle and niger 
also for thistle and dandelion heads when ripe. 
Jay.—dandsome, amusing and confiding. 
One of the best of outdoor pets, but must be kept 
- glone in a large (five foot) cage. Is murderous 
towards small birds. Often an excellent talker 
and mimic. Needs a coarse insectile food, varied 
with mice, cockroaches, fruit, peas, acorns, nuts, 
table scraps, and must have a little animal food 
frequently, rabbit’s flesh or lean meat. 
’ Larks.—The Skylark is the best known, but 
there is an understandable prejudice against 
keeping oneinacage. Itis hardy and long-lived, 
however, sings freely and becomes very tame. 
Ne a long, low, canvas-topped cage, without 
perches, and containing a turf of grass, also a 
 heep of mixed road-grit and sea-sand as a ‘dust- 
bat Needs the usual insectile diet, and likes a 


of our 


a ee 1 


- ittle canary-seed, cracked hemp and small oats. 

Enjoys chopped greenstuff, but not fruit. 

_ ““Yinnet.—Another highly popular Finch and 
___yery pleasing songster. Sober alike in coloration 

_ and in disposition. At home in either cage or 
aviary, where it breeds freely. Hybridises readily 
_ with Canaries and many other Finches. 1s more 
- partial to summer rapeseed, linseed, plantain and 
wild weed seeds than most of its congeners. A 
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large outdoor cage. Unsafe with other birds, 
Talks and mimics freely. Treat as recommended 


pat day. ¥ 
i .—Plaily clad, but sings delight- 
fully almost all the year round in a cage, and — 
becomes extremely tame and very attached to — 
its owner. Contrary to general belief, is not 
delicate, and with care lives for a long period, __ 
Treat as for Blackcap Warbler. ‘ rh 
Redpolis.—The Lesser and the Mealy are nice . 
aviary and cage pets, active, interesting and hardy, P 
but dull in coloration. Areclosely related to,and = 
require same treatment as Linnet. Breed freely. k 
Siskin.—Another highly-desirable small seed- 
eater, pleasingly garbed, harmless and docile, 
yet lively. A good breeder. i . 
Starling.—This familiar bird makes a fine pet, 
becomes absurdly tame, is a grand mimic and J 
often a talented talker. Is very fond of bathing; —__ 
give it a large cage (three feet minimum). Needs 
plenty of fruit, with soft-food, chopped greenstuff ; 
and insects. 
Thrushes.—The Song Thrush needs no recom- © 
mendation. It is the pick of its tribe, though the 
Redwing and the Mistle have their admirers, 
the former being a good songster, while the voice = 
of the latter is very loud, but not of much account j 
musically. Treat as recommended for Black- 
wie The Song Thrush has a special fondness for x 
snails. . 
Tits.—These common and attractive birds a: : 
not well suited to captivity, seldom surviving long. 
Further, they are dangerous even to others of * 
. 


their kind. 
Wagtails.—Are successfully kept, but are not 
easy subjects. The Yellow and the Blue-headed 


are beautiful, but need some warmth in Winter, 
The Pied and Grey are hardy. Fine inmates of i 
a suitable aviary. Need a high-grade soft food 
and plenty of insects. t . 
Warblers.—The Garden Warbler and the Black- y 
cap (which see) are the only two recommended 
with confidence. 
Wild Birds’ Protection.—It should be mentioned 
that under the provisions of the Protection of 
Birds Act (1933) it became illegal to catch any 
British bird for purposes of sale. Therefore the 
only native wild birds which may be sold are those 
bred in captivity and wearing a closed (leg) ring 
to denote that fact. Many species so bred-are — 
now available. The use of bird-lime, and of 
brace-birds (i.¢., call-birds on “* braces’), is also 
illegal. To remove widespread misimpressions, 
it may be added that catching is not illegal 
providing the close-time laws and local protective re 
bye-laws (if any) are not infringed and the birds 
are not intended for sale; also, that persons in — 
possession of British birds are under no legal 
compulsion to release them. s) 


FOREIGN BIRDS, 


Avadavats.—See under Waxbills. 

Bengalese.—See under Mannikins. 

Bulbuls.—Pleasing birds, some beautiful, 
some quaint, admirable in cages or well-planted 
aviaries, but not with weaker companions. Good _ 
songsters. The  White-eared, Golden-fronted 
and Hardwickes are choice species. Chiefly fruit 
eaters, with soft-food and insects. 4 

Buntings.—Some are gorgeously arrayed, but 
of little account as songsters, and of uncertain 
temper. Diet. much the same as our British 
Buntings (which see), canary-seed, soft-food and 
insects, Rainbow, Nonpariel and  Golden- 
breasted are lovely kinds. ; 

ardinals:—Popular and desirable; excellent 
in aviaries with other inmates of similar size; _ 
many singers of some merit, and good-looking, 
Diet, canary-seed, oats (or groats), millet, hemp, 
sunflower, with fruit and insects. The Green, 
Virginian (very fine), Pope and Red-crested are 
best known. 

Cockatiels.—Pretty, but odd-looking Parrakeet-  . . 
like birds with crests and long, graduated tails. 
Peaceable in aviaries with other strong birds, and 
even Budgerigars. Breed freely as a rule; good 
sale for them. Diet, chiefly canary and other 

Pardy and healthy, but some find 


smalls ; 
their notes irritating. 


+ 
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short tails, and handsome clothes. 


Cockatoos.— Well-known kinds are the Lemon- 
crested and the Rose-breasted (sometimes called 
the Australian Grey Parrot). When really docile 
are good pets and fair talkers and mimics, but 
can be very noisy and trying untiltame. Need the 
usual Parrot diet. — 


_ Doyes.—These supposedly peaceful creatures 
Can be very spiteful and aggressive, especially 


with others of their own kind. Diamond, Zebra, 
Peaceful, and Pigmy Doves are small and nice, 
and any one pair of these could be trusted even with 
Waxbills; but keep each pair separate. Diet, 
canary, millet and small x 

Finches.—A wide term, and some are included 
under Waxbills, because they make, with them, 
a cheap mixed collection. The most beautiful 
are the Gouldians (Red and Black-headed) from 


' Australia, probably the loveliest seed-eating birds 


in the world. Once acclimatised they are fairly 
hardy (need heat in winter) and will breed. Other 
very desirable species are Parrot Finches (good 
breeders), Long-tailed Grass, Diamond, Pileated, 
Cherry and Bicheno’s Finches. Grey and Green 
Singing Finches are pleasing songsters, but can 
be bullies when breeding. Ribbon (or Cut- 
throat), and Saffron Finches are nice birds, but 
definitely pugnacious. Diet chiefly canary and 
white millet, also spray millet, with, for some, 
summer-rape and hemp seeds; also grass and 
other greenstuffs. 

Java Sparrow.—See under Weavers. 

Lovebirds.—Small Parrot-like birds, with very 
Must not be 
associated with other (weaker) birds, and some 
species can only be kept in pairs by themselves. 
‘The best-known are the Red-headed, Fischer’s, 
Masked, Peach-faced and Madagascar Lovebirds. 
Most will breed in aviaries. Diet, canary-seed, 
fruit and greenstuff, with occasional sunflower, 


millet, oats and hemp. 


_ Macaws.—Magnificent but costly birds, mainly 
of considerable size. Become very attached to 


_ their owners, are amusing and capable of learning 


a restricted number of words. Those tempted to 
buy one ought to be aware that they can be 
terribly noisy and destructive, Diet same as 


Parrot. 

.—An attractive group of curiously 
marked, but not vivid coloured, small seed- 
eaters. They are prone to attack other birds if 
in a confined place. Apart from this are very 
desirable, and modest in cost. An exception is 
the Bengalee, bred in large numbers in cage and 
aviary. This is harmless and thoroughly domesti- 
eated; white, partly white, and crested varieties 
are obtainable. Bengalese are admirable little 
creatures. Other fine species are the Bronze, 
Tri-coloured, Spice, White-headed and Magpie. 
There is also the Silverbill, which has all the good 
qualities of the Bengalee. 

Mynahs.—Very knowing and amusing birds 
from India and the Far Hast. Grand mimics and 
talkers, especially the Hill Mynah. Require 
fruit, soft-food, cockroaches, mealworms, etc. 

Nuns.—A popular name for Mannikins, which see. 

Nutmeg Finches.—A popular name for Spice 
Birds; see under Mannikins, 

Parrots.—The Grey (African) is undoubtedly 
the best. When docile and talkative (they vary 
in this respect) they are a joy forever. The Blue- 
fronted Amazon probably comes next. If eating 
boiled maize when acquired, they should be 
weaned off this, on to sunflower, hemp and canary 
seeds, Give also oats and monkey-nuts, with 
sound walnuts (not kiln-dried) and peccan-nuts 
(cracked) when available. Ripe, sweet fruit in 
plenty is essential: grapes, apple, orange, banana, 
cherries and the like. Avoid meat and give only 
plain water to drink. A little plain cake or biscuit 
is appreciated, and a small piece of toast (crust) 
with a smear of butter on it—but be careful of 
fats. Give a fair ainount of green food. A bath 
is much liked; especially standing in a gentle 
shower of rain during warm weather. Or syringe 
the bird. Remember that all Parrots very much 
dislike exposure to the hot rays of the sun; also 
draughts and high winds. There are many other 
beautiful Parrots and Parrakeets; most are 
noisy. One or two of the smaller make ideal 
pets—the Senegal, Tovi, All-Green and Orange- 
flanked, for example. 

Pekin Robin.—One of the most delightful of 
small foreign soft-bills (eats a little seed, however), 
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handsome, amazingly alert and a fine songster. 
A flock in an aviary is a lovely sight. I 
are mischievous when other birds are breeding, 
and should not be associated with weak species. 
Like a little fruit. 3 

Robin.—The Pekin Robin (which see) is the 
common and popular one, often termed the Pekin 
Nightingale. The Blue Robin (North American) 
is very lovely and desirable, but not readily 
obtamable, though many have been bred by 
aviculturists in this country. our own 
familiar English Robin, it is harmless in aviaries. 


and healthy once acclimatised. It has every 
good quality. About the size of our Starling, it 
is beautifully clad in glossy black and chestnut 
and has a long, graceful tail. Once tame, it 
becomes absolutely fearless, and will come out 
of its cage (minimum size, three feet long) and 
follow its owner about. Song loud, free and 
wonderfully melodious. Has 
but not often. Is pugnacious and ever ready to 
fight either its own kind or other birds. 

Siskins.—There are several foreign Siskins, 
fairly hardy, which make interesting and accept- 
able cage and aviary inmates. The Black-headed 
is the most common, the Red (or Hooded) the 
most beautiful. They will interbreed with the 
Canary. Diet, similar to that of our British 
Goldfiinch, with plenty of niger seed. 

Starlings.—Several are of surpassing beauty, 
cartying an alluring metallic sheen, notably the 
Royal and Spreo. Then there are the Glossy 
Starlings, the Green, the Purple and the Long- 
tailed. Feed as our English Starling. 

agers.—Many are very brilliantly coloured, 
notably the Superb. All require warmth and 
careful feeding on fruit, soft-food and insects. 

Toucans.—These are the ‘* beaks with birds 
behind them *’—in other words, their bills are out 
of all proportion to the size of their bodies, so 
disproportionate as to lend the birds a decidedly 
ludicrous aspect. Toucans of the smaller species, 
especially the Toucanettes, can certainly claim to 
be quaint and pleasing pets. Those who like them 
like them very much indeed. But they are some- 
what “dirty” in their habits, being very large 
eaters of ripe fruits. They also need a good 
insectile food, and appreciate mashed potato 
mixed with this, also chopped greenstuff and 
grated raw carrot. 

Waxbills.—Certain kinds are imported in large 
numbers, are peaceably disposed, highly at- 
tractive and far from difficult to keep. Most 
are tiny mites. Interesting collections can be 
made up at small cost for indoor or outdoor 
aviaries, but only under favourable conditions in 
the South will they winter outdoors. Their 


But they 
b 


been bred here, — 


needs are simple in the way of food (see Finches), - 


but small live insects are welcomed, Orange- 
cheeked, Grey, St. Helena, Orange-breasted and 
Zebra Waxbills, with Cordon Bleus, Avadavats, 


Silverbills, Bengalese, and Fire and Lavender | 


Finches would make an admirable mixture, 
Alario and Cuban Finches are good, too, 
Weavers.—Vary in size from a Sparrow toa 
Starling, are mostly powerful and untrustworthy 
with weaker species. An exception is the delight- 
ful Orange Bishop, but only in an aviary. A 
collection of Weayers is very fine, and their 
nest-building exceedingly interesting. Must be 
given lengths of hay, dried grass and the like for 
material. Diet, the usual canary and white 
millet seeds, also spray millet, green-stuff and live 
insects, species are the Red-billed, 
Rufous-necked, Napoleon, Half-masked, Grena- 
dier and Black-headed. They could have: with 
them Java Sparrows and Ribbon Finches (Cut- 
throats). 
Vhydahs.—Beautiful birds, many with extra- 
ordinarily long tail plumes, t same as 
Weavers. The Paradise is 
sometimes found safe with small - On no 
account, however, trust the Pin-tailed or the Long- 
ee oe Sher ao arisen Weavers. The 
n ydan is very nice, but rather more costly. 
Zebra Finch.—See under Waxbills. 2 
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Domestic 


Pets 


Feeding, management and diseases of 
Axolotls 952 Mice 948 


Bats 945 Mongooses 946 
sais 942-45 Monkeys 945 
Cavies ‘ ‘: Newts 952 
Pha 
Dormice 947 aia 947 
Ferrets 946 Rabbits 949-51 
Frogs and Toads 952 Rats 948 
Goats 951 Salamanders 952 
Hamsters 947 Squirrels 946 
Hedgehogs 945 Tortoises 951 
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. wDomestic Pets: ™ 


By JAMES FISHER and ALASTAIR WORDEN 


(Revised by R. C. G. HANCOCK, Chief Veterinary Officer, R.S.P.C.A.) 


Ir has been the object, in compiling this section, for the writers to deal 


not so much with all the 


_ animals that are most commonly kept as pets, but with those of them that do best in an ordinary © 


~ Setters (Crossbred). 


Bedlington Terriers, 


decent home. 


Thus, care has been taken to give warnings about the keeping of monkeys ; the subjects of dogs 
and cats (by far the most suitable pets for any home) have been gone into in considerable detail; and 


_ @ fair amount has been said about guinea pigs (since they are such excellent pets for a careful child). 


It is; not the ain for what follows to be the text for the enthusiast intending to start a minor 
200; but it is hoped that the ordinary lover of animals, intending to increase his knowledge of them — 
by keeping certain sorts in captivity, shall here find simple hints about the proper management of 


his charges, whether sick or well. 


BREEDS AND VARIETIES OF DOGS. 


Of recent years, dog-breeding and showing have 
become specialised occupations, which average 
people cannot be expected to take up without 
having adequate time or resources at their disposal. 
Any amateur who wishes to breed for profit from 
pedigree animals should most certainly seek 
expert advice before attempting to do so. 

Dogs which are intended for show or for 
pedigree breeding must be registered with the 
Kennel Club, 84, Piccadilly, London, W.1. The 
requisite forms and regulations may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 

The following is 2 list of the breeds classified on 
the Kennel Club Register : 


SPORTING BREEDS, 


Deerhounds, 
Basenjis. Ikhounds. 
Basset Hounds. Finnish Spitz, 
Beagles, Foxhounds, 
Bloodhounds Greyhounds, 
Borzois. Harriers. 
Dachshunds ; Trish Wolfhounds, 
Long-haired. Otterhounds, 
Smooth-haired. Salukis, 
Wire-haired, Whippets, 
Miniature (Smooth- 
haired). 
Miniature (Long-haired). 
Gundogs, 
English Setters. Spaniels : 
Gordon Setters. Clumber, 
Setters ; Cocker. 
Red. Field. 
White and Red. Trish Water, 


Springer, English, 


Pointers. Springer, Welsh, 
Retrievers : Sussex, 
Curly-coated. Interbred. 
Filat-coated. Crossbred, 
Golden. 
Labrador. 
Interbred. 
Crossbred. 
Terriers. 


Airedale Terriers. 


Kerry Blue Terriers, 
Australian Terriers, 


Lakeland Terriers. 
Manchester Terriers. 
Norwich Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, 
Sealyham Terriers. 
Skye Terriers. 


Border Terriers, 

Bull Terriers 
Miniature, 

Cairn Terriers. 


Dalmatians. 
French Bulldogs, 
Great Danes. 
Keeshonds, 
Mastiffs. 
Newfoundlands. 
Old English Sheepdogs. 
Poodles : 
Not under 15 in. 
Miniature, under 15 
in. 


Pyrenean Mountain 
Dogs, ‘ 
St. Bernards, 
Samoyeds. ae 
Schipperkes. : 
Schnauzers. 
Miniature Schnauzers. 
Shetland Sheepdogs. _ 
Shih Tzus. 
Tibetan Terriers. ’ 
Welsh Corgis (Cardi- 


gan). , 
elsh Corgis (Pem- 
broke), 


Toys. 


Black-and-Tan Terriers 
(Miniature). 

Griffons Bruxellois. 

Italian Greyhounds. 

Japanese. 

King Charles Spaniels : 

Cavalier King Charles 

Spaniels. 


In addition to 
foreign and other 


Maltese, 
Papillons, 
Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, 
Pu 


gs. 
Yorkshire Terriers, 


the above list, the following 
: ; breeds of dogs are recognised 
for registration purposes but have not 


up to the 


end of 1949 been granted a separate register. 


Akita (Japanese Dog). 
Appenzell Mountain 
Dog. 
Australian Dingo, 
Bearded Collie. 
Berger Belge. 
Berger de Beauce, 
Bernese Mountain Dog. 
Berner Sennenhund, 
Bouvier des Flandres, 
Chespeake Bay. 
Chien de Berger des 
Pyrenees, 
Chihuahua, 
Clydesdale Terrier. 
Dobermann Pinscher, 
Paspbuch Mountain 
Og. 
enn Sh 
nian Sheepdog. 
German Short-haired 
Pointer. 


Happa, 

Harlequin Pinscher. 

Husky. 

Kelb tal Fenek (Mal- 
tese Greyhound). 

Lapp Spets. 


Maremma Sheepdog. i 
Miniature Pinscher, mt 


Soft-coated Wheaten 
Terrier, é 
Tibetan Mastiff. 
Tibetan Spaniel. 
Welsh Cocker, 
Weimaraner. 


the limited space at our 


disposal to describe the snecial characteristics of — 


The number of breeds 


: : recognised in this country is still being a ; 
cae) Dinmont Ter- “ey eee Bull | every year by the Kennel Olub,. Porruastae Ga ; 
Ros deine s Welsh i ee . are many small booklets, issued by t various 
on TS 2 West Hi, ind breed societies or by individual fanciers, which 
Smo i es Aad and White | provide separate accounts of different breeds. 

Pee eetiona TTiers. The dog was probably the first animal to be 

I ‘ Steet a hes me a of the word, and 

> uses which he has been pu man are 
NON-SPORTING BREEDS. legion. The above lists indicate the pe 

_ Aisatians (German Shep- Boxers, value of the dog as shepherd. The names Fox- 
aX herd Dogs). Bulldogs, hound, Deerhound, Otterhound, etc., all indirate 
oston Terriers, Bullmastiffs, the specific uses to which the dog has been put in 
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ee 


| 


the Ch 


i th passing that the 


SF ‘ ao :” is applied to the whole species, — 
animal, 


strictly it applies to the male 


« 


i “te always known as hounds, “ dog” 


* 


in direc 
‘opposition to the word “ bitch,” which is te 
correct name for the female. Among fox hunters 
there is a peculiar fetish that the word “dog” 
should never be used, and these hun we a 
“ c) 


oe used as a prefix to describe the sex. 
ounds and Whippets are used in coursing, 
a work singly or in pairs, rather than in packs. 

As their names indicate the various Setters and 
Poin ters are employed to indicate the exact where- 
sabouts of game, and Snaniels also are widely used 


- @s gun-dogs. The other uses to which dogs have 


’ been put in field sports include hunting over rough 


and difficult country by small terriers, and going 


used as traction animals. 


_ may be, 


+ Dogs require regular feeding, 


, Getersnined by heredity! 


‘to earth to kill or hold badgers foxes and otters. 
‘¥Fox-terriers, Dachshunds, Dandie Dinmonts and 
‘Scottish Terriers are among the types which 


_ have been so employed. Dogs have played their 


art also in entertainment; thus there are per- 
harine dogs, notably the Poodle, and racing 


_ Whippets and Greyhounds, while in former times 


various types of fighting, including the baiting 
of bulls by Bulldogs, were to be seen. The use 
“of sledge-dogs is well known, while in Belgium 
-and elsewhere dogs were at one time widely 
In coaching days, the 
Dalmatian was a carriage dog, and modern 
Scientists have a, suggested, as a result of 
experiments, that the position under or behind a 
.toach wh'ch a Dalmatian automatically takes is 
Perhaps the most 
exacting use to which man has ever put dog was 
in China, where the Chow-Chow was once main- 
tained as a source of meat and fur! 
. (he above paragraph is far from exhaustive, 
and interested readers are referred to such vol- 
vumes as “ Book of the Dog” by Brian Vesey 
itzGerald (2 guineas), and “The Right Way to 
eep Dogs” by R. C. G. Hancock, B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. (58.). 


CHOICE OF DOG. 


However attractive the idea of keeping a dog 
it is unwise and unkind to purchase or 
to accept one without very careful consideration. 
grooming and 
exercise and, if they are to be allowed to show their 
fall capabilities, constant companionship and 
‘attention. Nothing is more pathetic than the 
' unwanted dog, which may have been purchased 
because of a passing whim, and with which no 
“one appears to have the courage to part. If, on 
the other hand, one is prepared to give all the 


| necessary time and trouble to the proper care of 


_ the dog, the reward will be ample. 
The size of the choice is important. Many 
ple keep dogs which are far too large for their 
ouses and for their purses. The smaller the 
dog, the less food, exercise and house-room will 


jn he need, and the many varieties of terrier provide 


‘a tange from which suitable choices for most 
households may be made. In any event, a very 


' horny dog should not be chosen unless expert 


advice has been taken about his feeding and 
other requirements. 
* Whether or not a pedigree animal be chosen 


| Mead depend upon individual circumstances. 
. There are good and bad among both pedigrees 


a provided, and should contain removable 
bedding. Newspaper is an excellent, non-conduc- 
. tor of heat. It is a very useful material to place at | 


vt 
© Household dogs of six months of age or over 


ye 


_ tore or less 


‘and mongrels, but many of the charges levelled 
against pedigree animals must be attributed to 
the excessive and (in one sense) unscientific 
inbreeding which. is sometimes practised in order 
"to produce show “‘ winners’. A dog’s character, 
not his appearance, depends very largely upon 
e people about him. 


"must be licensed. Licences become due on the 
Ist January in each year. They may be obtained 
_ from any post-office. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE DOG. 
Accommodation.—Up till comparatively re- 


] 


cently, most dogs were kenvelled out of doors, 


but to-day the majority of pet dogs are allowed 
the run of the house. A warm 
leeping-place, such as a box or basket, should 


the ‘bottom of a dog’ 's Por: and on two or three 
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‘thicknesses may be placed a rug or blanket on | 
which the animal may lie. Tt is astonishing th , 
amount of grit and dust a dog can bring into a 
house on his limbs and the lower part of his body. 
His bedding will require frequent shaking out and = 
renewal and paper is easily changed, The box | 
or basket in which the dog lies should be allowed — 
a place free from draughts and requires airing — 
daily when the dog leaves its bed in the morning. 
Straw makes excellent bedding in outhouses or 
where special structure is provided by way of dog 

kennel, but is inclined to be messy about the house, 

as a dog will draw portions of it about the room as 

he leaves his bed. If straw is used it is best 

stuffed into a sack and made into a kind of mat- 
tress. An odd piece of linoleum forms an excel- 
lent foundation to the dog’s sleeping box or kennel; 
it does not strike cold to the skin and is a slow 
conductor of heat and has the advantage of being 
easily kept clean, particularly during illness when 
there may be discharges and messes to be fre- — 
quently cleaned up, until the animal can once 

more <o out of doors. : 

Exercise.—Every dog should be exercised 
regularly, but there is no need to over-exercise, 
and the practice of allowing a dog (other than a> 
large and athletic animal) to run behind a bicycle 
for mile after mile cannot be too strongly de- 
precated. Two or three fairly short walks a 
day are sufficient for a small terrie-, always 
providing there is a garden in which he can play 
on fine days, and some open space where he can 
run freely for a short time. ‘While still in the { 
puppyhood stages, a dog should be trained to 
walk to heel and to beware of traffic. Even so, — 
it is usually safer to put him on a lead in busy ‘ 
thoroughfares. One point which, to the an- = 
noyance of the public, many dog-owners fail to 
realise, is that their animais would show much less 
tendency to fight if allowed to investigate one 
another off the lead. A dog naturally feels aggres- 
sive if put on the lead immediately arivalhails im 
sight. There are, of course, certain dogs Which 
attack others at sight; these area public nuisance 
and should never be allowed loose on the streets. — 

The practice of allowing a dog to take his owm 
exercise is to be deprecated, especially in towns. 7 
and suburbs, The animal will be tempted to 
sniff into dustbins, and, if a male, will tend to 
follow a bitch in season or to take part in the 
unsavoury “‘dog parties” which are so often 
to be seen. Furthermore, such an animal is 
usually responsible for the disgusting habit of 
fouling the pavements and gateways. In this 
connection, it should be ap eet that dogs , 
may quite easily be trained to defaecate in the 
gutter, or on the grass verge, and so avoid con- ts 
tamination of the pavement or carriage-way. In 7 
some districts, owners are liable to fine if their 
dogs foul the pavement. - 

Training.—Patience combined with the gift of 
putting yourself in the dog’s place is the chief 
requisite for successful education. It is most 
important to encourage regularity of habit, as an 
animal will obviously learn very much more quickly 
if his daily walks, meals and grooming take place 
at fairly constant times. A quiet firmness is the 
ideal method, and a puppy should learn early that 
a command is a command, and must be obeyed. 
There is no need to shout and make an exhibition 
of oneself, or to race in circles after a disobedient 
puppy; if these things are done, the animal will 
never become so well trained as it otherwise 
would. Again, it is rather ridiculous to chastise a P 
puppy after he has somewhat belatedly decided 
to come to heel; quite obviously, he will then be 
liable to think that he has done wrong in actually 
coming to heel. Whatever happens, it must never 
be that the dog becomes master; there are’ few 
more unbecoming sights than that of a person 
with a frankly disobedient dog, and if the animal 
be large and powerful it may prove a menace to ; 
its owner and to the public. A large dog such as a 
Great Dane or Newfoundland that is vicious by 
nature is_a menace to everyone, including its 
master. If thefe is the slightest doubt of one’s 
ability to control dogs of this size, they are far 
better got rid of or even destroyed before some 
human being is maimed or killed. 

Puppies should be house-trained at an early 
stage. If care and thought are given to the 
matter, the animal will soon: learn not to make — 
messes in the house. However, it is very stupid 
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to forget all about a puppy or dog for many ;~ 


hours, and then, out of sheer vexation, chastise 


it for having made a mess. If puppies are let out | 


every two hours or so at first, they will soon learn 
not to make a mess. In wet weather, or in the 
absence of adequate garden facilities, some form 
of indoor lavatory (e.g., a shallow box containing 
-cinders) may be employed. For dogs living in 
flats in large towns it is quite a good idea to retain 
this or a similar lavatory, and to allow the growing 
-dog to use it from time to time. Furthermore 
su uent difficulty may then be avoided at 
times of illness, or of confinement to the house 
for other reasons. 

Grooming and Washing.—Whilst short-haired 
‘breeds need little or no attention to the coat, bar 
‘an occasional brisk rub down with a brush or rough 
towel (which incidentally puts a pleasant gloss on 
the smooth haired breeds) yet with the long 
haired breeds grooming should be carried out 
regularly, and if the habit is made.a daily one it 
will not be forgotten so readily. Nearly all dogs 
love this procedure, and most dogs will actually 

. ask for their daily groom by jumping on the table 
or bench on which it is carried out. Steel combs 
and brushes are sold by many shops, principally 
-corn chandlers, though some store chemists also 
provide a suitable range of grooming kit for all 
breeds. There is a curious fetish current among 
many breeders that dogs should not be washed. 
There is no reason why, with a few simple precau- 
tions, a dog should not be washed whenever it is 
socially necessary. The first precaution is to use 
@ soap that does not contain an excess of soda. 
The strong ing-up soaps, excellent as they are 
for certain purposes, are too irritant for a dog's 
skin, which is a great deal thinner than the human 
hide. Any soap that is suitable for washing 
human hands and face will be suitable for your dog. 
The next point is that a dog does not stand water 
as hot as we do for our baths; it should be possible 
to put the back of the hand or elbow in the dog’s 
bath without discomfort—milk warm is the opti- 
mum temperature—that is, somewhere between 
95 and 100 degrees Fahrenheit. After being 
Tinsed and released from the bath a dog is almost 
-certain to run to some dusty spot and roll, thus 
making himself as dirty as ever, so dry him with 
-one or two rough towels, put on his collar and lead 
and take him for a brisk run round if the weather 
is mild, otherwise let him dry himself indoors. 
The dilated defatted pores of the skin resulting 
from the bath will recover in a couple of hours, 
until when it is not wise to expose the dog to cold 


winds, 
FEEDING OF THE DOG. 


Meat, usually beef, is generally regarded as 
‘the staple article of the dog's diet. It must be 
pointed out, however, that although the dog is 
naturally a carnivore (flesh-eater), ordinary meat 
(muscle or ‘‘ flesh ”) is not a completely adequate 
‘diet, and lacks certain factors which the wild 
-dog would find in the blood, bones, liver and 
‘other organs of his prey. Furthermore, it has 
been proved scientifically that dogs can thrive 
on a meatless diet. In spite of these reservations, 
‘however, meat must be regarded as an excellent 
article of food, and if properly supplemented 
will prove very satisfactory. In recommenda- 
tions which have recently been made in America, 
it is suggested that meat (beef, lamb, mutton, or 
horseflesh, providing that the last is fed regularly 
and not spasmodically) or meat substitutes (fish, 
milk, eggs, etc.) should constitute one-half of the 
daily ration, and that the remainder should 
‘comprise approximately equal parts of cereal 
substances (bread, biscuits) and of vegetables 
(carrots, spinach, onion, beet, etc.) It is pointed 
out that many dogs do not accept the vegetable 
material readily. On this basis, the approximate 
quantities of food required by adult dogs have 
been calculated as follows :— 


Weight of dog. Total food ner day, 
1 Ib. 2 ozs. 
10 Ibs. #12 ozs. 
25 Ibs. 14 Ibs, 
ae ii 
: 3% lbs 
100 lbs. 4 lbs, 
150 Ibs, 5t Ibs. 
225 Ibs, 7 lbs. 


? By Dr. S. R. Speelman, of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
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(Weights of up to 10 Ibs. would include the toy 
breeds, 25 Ibs. would correspond to a Fox Terrier; — 
Airedale Terriers and Retrievers would fall into. 
the 50 to 75 Ibs. class, and the larger weights 
would be those of the very big breeds, such as 
the St. Bernard.) The quantities given are, of © 
course, an approximation and no more. | : 
which lead a very active life will require more, 
while those which take little exercise, or which 
tend to put on fat easily, will require less. Com- — 
mon sense is necessary, and great care must be 
taken not to over-feed or to under-nourish, 

Meat is probably best fed raw, or lightly 
cooked, but many animals appear have a 
preference (probably through habit) for well-— 
cooked meat. In any event, the meat should — 
not be “overdone”, as there is substantial 
evidence that prolonged heating destroys much 
of the food value of the meat protein. dish 
is an excellent substitute when fed about once — 
a week. There need be no anxiety about the 
greed with which a dog swallows great lumps of © 
meat and also neglects to masticate them. The — 
teeth of the dog are for tearing meat, he is not — 
concerned with biting his food up small; indeed his ; 
salivary glands contain no digestive ferments as — 
is the case with other animals. Cr 

Milk is almost essential during pregnancy and — 
lactation (see below), and may well be included | 
in normal dietaries. Whether or not bones should 
be fed is a matter which has been hotly debated, — 
but for mature household dogs the evidence 
suggests that they are unnecessary. (The teeth 
of racing greyhounds, which receive a “ sloppy ” 
diet, are quite as good as those of the average 
household dog.) Bone-feeding is responsible for 
much trouble, including constipation, actual — 
impaction of the rectum, and lodgement of pieces _ 
of bone in the mouth or throat. The value of — 
bones is, of course, that they contain large 
quantities of essential mineral substances, and 
for this reason the inclusion in the diet of bone- 
meal or of steamed bone flour is recommended. 
Only very small quantities of these substances — 
are required. ; 

Bread is an article of food which is often over- _ 
looked in the case of the dog, but there is no doubt 
that wholemeal bread is very suitable indeed. The 
whole trouble with bread nowadays, wholemeal 
or white, is that it has been over manufactured. _ 
Mellanby recently showed in the British Medical 
Journal that a great deal of hysteria in the dog is 
brought about by bread made from flour subjected © 
= ae trichloride aii the process of manu- 

acture ene process), Further rence ig 
made to this in Canine Hysteria (page bio 

The answer to the question whether a dog 
requires vegetable, is, in the main, no. From the _ 
Vitamin C standpoint they are 
— it has been shown that a dog manufactures 


vitamin for itself, but the fact remains that, 
many dogs, 


a few slices 
harm in letting them pander to 


well-cooked, 


and w,. 
godsend to many pets during the last wae mi, 


foods as a large part of the diet over lo Tit 
There is, therefore, little that may be ald Geatet 
ead use of the better varieties of such 
products. Again, it is a matter for common 
sense ; if an owner finds that his animal is thriving 
on such a diet, he is wise to continue to use bY Te ae 
It is customary to give dogs two meals a day. 
There is no need to give more’ than two, for the. 
dog’sstomach is exceedingly capacious and adapted 
to long gaps between meals. Many dogs thrive on 
only one meal in twenty-four hours. Whatever 
plan is decided on, regularity should be adhered to. 
and a meal or meals given at the same times every 
day. The requirements of dogs in vitamins 
comprises vitamins A and D, obtainable from cod 
liver oil and halibut oil, which Tay be given in 
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. practice in half the human dose, particularly 
jn the winter months. Vitamin B_ has been 
. Searce since 1939, and yeast tablets form a very 
* useful source of supply and make a great deal of 
difference to the general health of a dog. 

The pregnant and lactating bitch require special 
consideration. The food requirements are very 
much increased in a bitch which is 
papviee. especially towards the end of the period. 

formally, appetite is not a complete guide to a 


her requirements 
_ Milk is a most excellent article of diet at this 
time; indeed, there is no better way of replacing 
the milk which the bitch is giving to her own 
puppies. There will be a gradual return to a 
. normal food intake after the puppies are weaned, 
depending upon bodily condition. 
_. Up to the age of three weeks or so, puppies 
need have mother’s milk only, but at any time 
after this it is a sound policy to give them 
additional food, and so spare the mother and also 
| render weaning (at from 6 to 8 weeks) a gradual 
| process. At first a little cow’s milk or one of the 
| commercial “ dog-milk” preparations may be 
given, and gradually the puppies should be 
encouraged to eat solid food. Eggs (if they can 
be spared), wholemeal bread in milk, or even 
finely minced meat may be given, at first in 
ery small amounts but later in larger quantities. 
If this process is carefully carried out, there will 
be far less trouble at and after weaning time. 
| After weaning, puppies should receive 5 or 6 
meals a day, and this number may be cut down 
gradually until two or three only are given to the 
fully grown dog. (The smaller breeds are fully 
grown at about a year.) More meat or meat 
+ substitutes and milk, and less cereal or vegetable 
- matter, should be fed to the growing dog as 
compared with the adult. This fact is very 
important, as the substances present in meat 
| and milk are required for laying down the growing 
. tissues. It is possible to rear puppies by. hand 
from birth if the bitch for any reason should die. 
* Tt requires great patience for the first two or three 
- ‘weeks, as naturally the puppies wi) require feeding 
once or twice during the night. Special milks for 
puppies used to be sold, but have not yet found 
their way back on the market at the time of 
writing. Cow’s milk requires enriching with fat 
and sugar to approximate to the composition of 
bitch’s milk. Feeding will have to be done at 
_ every two or three hours and a very useful gadget 
is a fountain-pen filler attached to cycle valve tub- 
ing. Very small quantities are required for the first 
two or three days, and a level teaspoonful of milk 
is more than sufficient for the average terrier at 
first. With the best care in the world in hand- 
feeding puppies they tend to be weaklings and do 
not grow so fast as those naturally fed. A foster 
bitch, if obtainable, is much to be preferred, 


BREEDING OF DOGS. 


It is natural for adult dogs of both sexes to 
wish to breed, and in the case of the female 
especially it is an excellent thing if one can 
- arrange for a suitable mating to take place, 
_ Bitches come “into season” or “on heat” 
(ay terms for cestrus) at approximately six- 
monthly intervals, but it is not advisable to 
- breed from the first season, which occurs usually 
at about eight to nine months of age. The 
periods of season generaily occur between January 
and March and in early Autumn, but there is no 
fixed rule. Each season lasts for three weeks. 

For the first seven days, approximately, a bitch 

does not permit mating though she is a source of 
strong attraction during this time to all males in 
the neighbourhood. At about the seventh to the 
tenth day the blood-stained discharge, which ushers 
in the heat, stops; this is usually taken by the 

‘breeder as an indication that the bitch will stand 
--to service. There are abnormal individuals 

-which may have to be served by the fourth or 

_ fifth day of the heat; others go a little longer than 
the standard tenth to twelfth day. Once she 

- has allowed a dog to mate her a bitch is thoroughly 

. promiscuous for several days and, will stand. for 
sany dog, Great care must be taken that a breed- 
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ing bitch does not have her freedom at this period. 
It is in fact wise to keep control of the bitch well 
over the twenty-one days. If possible it is always. 
better when puppies are wanted to allow mating 
to oceur more than once. Under natural condi- 
tions a bitch is mated a considerable number of- 
times, the first-comers being the stronger and more 
dominant members of the community. 


If a bitch conceives, she carries her puppies. 


for a period of about nine weeks. There is, 
however, @ normal variation of fifty-eight to 
seventy days, and puppies born before the fifty- 
eighth day sometimes live. 
puppies born varies with breed: in the smaller 
terriers it is usually from four to six, but in 
Airedales and Alsatians the number may be 
eight to ten, and the larger breeds tend to have 
even more offspring at a’time. Birth usually 
takes place fairly easily in the larger breeds, but 
there is often much difficulty in the case of the 
short-legged breeds such as Scottish and Sealyham 
Terriers, Pekingeses and Dachshunds. 
A short while before her puppies are due, a 
| bitch will “make her bed”. Owners are often 
amazed at the destruction ot soft furnishings or 
| even of wall-paper that a previously well-behaved 
| bitch may carry out at this time: It is therefore 
by far the best to provide a suitable box (if the 
| animal has not one already). . A smooth flooring 
serves such as a strip of linoleum for the bitch to 
give birth to her puppies. Her instinct to tear up 
| everything given to her for bedding may lead to 
| suffocation of the puppies by pieces of bedding 
| Provided labour occurs in a warm room it is 
| better to remove each puppy as it is born, placing 
| a warm bottle underneath and bring it back to the 
| mother when the last birth has occurred. At this 
time the bitch should be watched carefully for 
any discharge from the vulva, or for any evidence 
of straining. If either of these occurs without 
result, it is advisable to send for help as early 
as possible, especially in the case of the smaller 
breeds. Many hundreds of bitches are lost 
through neglect at this time, and usually because 
it was not suspected that anything was wrong. 
If the discharge becomes bloody, or green, help 
should be obtained at once if no puppy is delivered. 
Similarly, any great delay between births is a 
matter for concern. The afterbirth usually 
follows the puppy within a few minutes, but 
puppies are sometimes delivered in their foetal 
membranes, and in this case the latter should be 
gently but quickly removed. It is quite normal 
for the umbilical cord to remain attached to the 
puppy, but the bitch will normally break it by 
biting through it. 

The mother will wash and attend to the new- 
born puppies, and after the last is born it is a 
good idea to burn all the mess and to provide 
clean newspaper, but do not worry or frighten 
the bitch more than is necessary. Yor the care 
and feeding of the bitch and her puppies see the 
sections on Management and Feeding. Puppies, 
like kittens, are born with their eyes closed, but 
open them after about nine days. 

Some bitches with a strong maternal instinct go 
through a cycle of changes known to dog folk as 
“ ghost or false pregnancies’, This phenomenon 
is ushered in with what appears to be signs of a 
pregnancy. The abdomen and the milk glands 
swell and even may produce milk copiously, this 
usually in the latter half of the sixty-three days 
following heat. The owner naturally imagines 
that the bitch has been mated without his or her 
knowledge and must be pregnant. If the ghost 
pregnancy is not interfered with and terminated, 
as it can easily be done with modern drugs, the 
bitch will actually proceed to make a bed and 
show signs of labour at the 63rd day or there- 
abouts. In many cases only professional advice 


necessary to ascertain the truth, particularly in 
fat bitches of the heavier breeds. It might be 
well to note, at this point, that there is another 
condition of the older bitch that is known as 
Pyometra. This condition reveals itself usually 
at the same time as the ghost pregnancy, but is 
accompanied with considerable disturbance of 
health, coupled in many instances with purulent 
discharge from the vagina. A bitch which is off- 
colour in the weeks following pregnancy, or which 
develops a discharge from the vulva (especially one 
which is dark in colour), may well be a pyometra 
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_ gurgeon should be consulted immediatel. 


. powerful microscope. 
infection is not usually fatal in itself, but the 
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bject. The disease is most serious, and usually ; 

aS surgical intervention. As the best 


chance of success is to operate early, a omer vod 
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DISEASES AND INJURIES 
DOG, 


Canine Distemper.—This is the commonest and 


most serious of all the infectious diseases of the 
dog, and is responsible for serious losses in all 
parts of the world in which dogs are kept. Dogs 


_ Of all ages and breeds are susceptible, and no dog 


is free from the risk of infection unless it has 


- recovered from the disease or has acquired an 


unity for other reasons (for definition of 
“‘immunity ”, see Medical Dictionary, p. 771). 
Distemper is caused by a minute agent (a 


_ “filterable virus’’) which is so small that it 


cannot be seen even with the aid of a most 
The actual distemper 


dog’s resistance becomes lowered to such an 
extent that all kinds of other germs may attack 
t to give rise to the secondary symptoms (dis- 
charge from the eyes and nose, diarrhcea, ete.) 
which are usually associated with distemper. 
Once these have set to work, it is too late to 
hope for the best results from the use of serum, 
and whether or not the dog lives through will 
depend upon such factors as the severity of the 
attack, the animal’s powers of resistance and 
good nursing. It is therefore most important 
either to prevent the disease by vaccination (this 
may be carried out by veterinary surgeons only, 
and particulars should therefore be obtained 
from a veterinary practitioner) or to be able to 
send for assistance (and hence an injection of the 
correct serum) immediately an attack is suspected. 
A puppy which is listless or off its food, or which 


may throw a fit, or which is obviously unwell 


with other symptoms (e.g. cough, or diarrhcea) 
may well be in the early stages of distemper, and 


it is then (not the next day) that assistance 


should be sought. Many thousands of puppies 
(and older dogs) which have been injected with 
serum in the early stages of the disease have 
been perfectly normal within forty-eicht hours, 
On the other hand, the number of dogs which 
die in this country alone from distemper infection 
and its sequela must be staggering. One very 
serious sequel of distemper is a form of chorea or 
“St. Vitus’s Dance,” which is nearly always fatal. 
. Distemper is a highly infectious disease, and 
it is important that the owner of an infected 
animal should try his or her best to avoid un- 
necessary contact with other dogs and ferrets, 
(As will be noted under the appropriate section 
the ferret is very susceptible to canine distemper. 
Cats and human beings are not susceptible to 
canine distemper, and the distemper of cats is 
quite a distinct disease.) 

It appears that some of the germs which, as 
mentioned above, almost invariably attack a 
dog infected with distemper, are sometimes able 
to set up diseases without any previous dis- 
temper infection. This fact may be responsible 
for some of the alleged “failures” of distemper 
vaccination. In any event, these diseases are 
themselves very serious, and should be seen at 
once by a veterinary surgeon, 

To sum up: if your puppy (or older dog) is 
unwell for any reason that is not obvious, send 
at once for a veterinary surgeon; if a puppy 
successfully reaches the age of four months, have 
him vaccinated if you can afford to do so, 

Canine Hysteria.—(Called “fright disease” or 
“running fits” in the U.S.A.) is an alarming 
but not necessarily serious condition (in that it 
can often be cured very readily) which appears 
to arise from a variety of exciting causes, The 
affected animal rushes around wildly, often, 
screaming and howling, and obviously loses all 
sense of whereabouts or ability to recognise 
people. After a more severe attack (and there 
are all degrees up to a full epileptiform fit) the 
dog may appear quite exhausted, but returns 
to normal. Sometimes there are many attacks 
in one day. The dog will not wilfully attack 
people during an attack—at least, that has been 
the experience of the writer—but is very difficult 
to control. Apart from ensuring that the dog 
does itself no grievous bodily harm, there is 
little that can be done until the attack has 
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subsided. Then the animal should be kept as 
quiet as possible, and a dose of. potassium 
bromide (or other bromide preparation) should 
be given in water. (The simplest way to give a 
liquid dose to a dog is to put the dose in a small 
bottle, hold the dog’s mouth with the jaws 
together, put the mouth of the bottle into the 
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the dose does not “ go down the wrong 
way.) As a single dose, three or four 5-grain 
tablets crushed up and dissolved in water may 
be given to small dogs, and even up to ten or 
twelve 5-grajn tablets to a very large dog. 
Proprietary “ fit tablets” contain bromide, and 
may be used according to the maker's directions, — 
Hysteria then may be a_ hereditary taint, 
derived from one or the other parent. It may be 
the consequence of some disease such as distemper — 
or it may be the result of something taken in the 
food. By far the commonest article of diet that 
induces hysteria is biscuit or bread that is made 
from fiour subjected to the Agene process, 
The reason for agenising flour is that freshly — 
harvested grain can be seasoned and made ready — 
for the baker many months sooner than if it were 
Permitted to mature naturally. It is to be hoped — 
that the manufacturer will soon be able to provide 
dog biscuit certified as made from flour that has 
not undergone this treatment. (Recent govern- 
ment regulations have led to the Agene process 
being discontinued and a mew process, using 
another bleaching agent, is gradually being intro-— 
duced as machinery becomes available.’ e 
A veterinary surgeon should be consulted to 
determine what is the cause of the attack or 
attacks, and what treatment should be given, 
In many such cases it is fortunately possible to 
control the disease. Tat + | 
Rabies is a fatal disease of dogs, and is also due ~ 
to a “ filterable virus”. It is transmissible to the 
human being and to many other species, but has 
fortunately been absent from this country for 
many years. Stringent precautions are taken — 
to prevent its entry, and dogs which are brought 
into this country must spend a long period in- 
quarantine. 4 
Tonsillitis appears quite frequently in dogs, 
and appears in many cases to be part of a more 
generalised infection. It demands expert treat- 
ment, but although it may persist for a long time 
it usually yields to treatment. 
Anal glands, which are found in the dog and in 
other carnivora, often give rise to trouble. Animals 
which “rub themselves along the ground” are 
not necessarily affected with ‘* worms”, but with 
impaction of these two little glands, which .are — 
situated one on each side of the anus. They 
secrete @ peculiar, dark-coloured, very offensive 
fluid, which sometimes is not discharged properly 
and causes the animal great discomfort. The 
glands in such cases should be relieved periodically, — 
Those who do not mind this somewhat dirty : 
may perhaps learn how to do it themselves, 
Occasionally, segments of tape-worm are 
sible for the 
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thickened through inflammatory reaction, and 
» the lumen nearly occluded, it is still possible for a 

~ plastic operation to be performed. Many hundreds 
of such cases have been successfully treated in 


‘this way. 

_ Deafness in certain white dogs (e.9. in some 
- Bull-Terriers) appears to be hereditary, and is 
_ quite incurable. Old dogs often become deaf, and 
deafness has been produced experimentally in 

young puppies by feeding them on & deficient, diet. 

_ Diseases of the eye are very common in dogs, 

| and are often the result of injury. Except for 

minor discharges from the corners of their eyes 

{and in younger dogs especially it must be 

ascertained t these are not a symptom of 
_ distemper or secondary infection) any eye disease 

4s sufficiently serious to merit professional advice. 

& : ¢ lotion is not suitable for the eyes of dogs. 

_ It is slightly irritant and dogs are apt to scratch 
and make the eyes raw after application. Col- 

| Joidal silver eye lotions and ointments are far more 

 guitable pending the advice of a veterinary 
 gurgeon. In eye inflammation avoid sunlight and 
wind. For some days in the early stages of 
inflamed eyes, the licht in the room should be 
gubdued. Pekingese seem to be especially prone 

- to eye disease, but the remarkably unwholesome 
appearance of some affected eyes in this breed are 

_ not necessarily evidence that recovery is unlikely. 
Steps should be taken to ensure that the dog does 

_ not inflict farther injury on an already diseased 
eye. t scratches are a frequent source of 
{nflammatory conditions of the dog’s eye. Eyes 

must never be neglected, for the consequences are 

serious. 
Skin Diseases are common in dogs and may be 
 eontagious—as they are in the majority of in- 
stances—or non-contagious. Apart from the 
inflammation of the skin that occurs in spring and 
‘autumn, during the shedding of the winter and 
summer coats respectively, by far the commonest 
cause of diseases are the skin parasites : fleas, lice 
and mange mites. Owners are often horrified to 
yearn that their dogs are infested with these 

__ ereatures and in a few cases filthy home surround- 

*  $ngs will lead to the dog being infested with the 

. human kind of flea. Far more often he bas his 

own particular variety of flea, and there need be 
no shame on the part of the owner. Moreover, 
many fleas, such as those of the rabbit, the rat and 

_ the hedgehog, will transfer themselves to the 
domestic dog during his peregrinations. Treat- 
ment of these parasitic diseases has been revolu- 

 tionised in these last few years by the D.D.T. 

preparations (not advised for toy breeds or cats) 

- aiso by Gammexane; this latter drug has proved 
effective in one or two applications at about @ 

- week’s interval, for fleas, lice and mange mites. 
‘The oily and smelly sulphur drugs previously used 
are no longer necessary, nor is it necessary to 

remove the hair by clipping. Apart from those 

obvious infestations of fleas and lice, skin com- 
laints in animals of a persistent nature, of which 

Ka the cause is not obvious, should be placed in 
_ hands of a veterinary surgeon. : 

~ Diseases of the teeth are very common in 

household dogs. A serious systemic disease, such 
as distemper, may leave the enamel of the teeth 
permanently pitted, hence “ distemper teeth ”’. 

_ More serious than this, however, is a form of 
_ pyorrhcea which is really a disease of the gums 

 yather than a primary disease of the teeth them- 
 gelves. The margins of the gums become red 

and swollen, and may bleed easily. As the con- 
dition .progresses the teeth may become loosened. 
Particles of food become lodged between the 
teeth or between teeth and gums, and add to the 

_ inflammation and to the smell of the breath. 

“This disease may, if unchecked, become very 
serious. In many Cases, extraction of one or 
more teeth is indicated, but_ unfortunately it is 
jot always possible to do this. The condition 

- demands expert attention. : 

“Another common condition of dogs’ teeth is 

the deposition around them of “‘tartar’’. This 

_ ghould be remo ‘ed by scaling or by special use 
of dental forceps. Some breeders and others 
_. may themselves have learnt’ how to carry out 
these operations with the requisite skill and care, 

. ‘put they are not easy to the amateur, and it is 

= essential that no harm be done to the animal's 
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soft. tissues by injudicious use of the instruments, 
Ordinary dog-owners are strongly advised to take 
their dogs to a veterinary surgeon in order to have. 
oat poe tee ir first « 

; puppies lose thei or “ milk’? teeth 
quite regularly between the ages of three and five 
months, but sometimes there is difficulty and 
the primary teeth are not shed properly. These 
eases should be treated by a veterinary surgeon 
before the permanent teeth are thrown out of 
their proper alignment. ‘ 

One hears very much about “ teething fits” in 
puppies, and while these occur, owners should 
be very careful to ensure that a “‘ teething fit” 


is not a sign of distemper, which often starts | 


with a fit. As puppies of this age are so sus- 
ceptible to distemper, it s advisable to seek 
professional advice should any form of fit occur. 


It may save much time, money and -trouble,. 


and even the animal's life. 
Internal Parasites: “‘ Worms ”’.—It is prob- 
able that more nonsense has been talked and 


written about “worms” in dogs than about any 


other canine subject. According to some people, 
worms” are the root of nearly all doggy evil, 
and so long as a dog is regularly “ wormed ”’ all 
will go well with him. These beliefs are frankly 
absurd. The real facts are very different, and 
are stated in as brief fashion as possible in the 
following sentences. In this country, dogs are 
infested by a species of “roundworm” (a 
creature which is a dirty-white colour and -in 


shape somewhat resembles the common earth- — 


worm) and by several species of “ tapeworm”, 
which are also whitish but which are flat and 
which are made up of many small segments 
joined to a little ‘ head” which is attached to 
the lining of the gut. 
tapeworms as such are rarely responsible for 
much harm to the dog. They are a nuisance, 
and attempts to remove them should be made by 
administration of the appropriate drug. Oc- 
casionally, segments of worm are responsible for 
impaction of the ducts of the anal glands (see 


above), but as stated, a dog which “ rubs itself 


along the ground” is troubled not with worms 
but with its 
appropriately. 

he roundworms are much more dangerous to 
young puppies, although once over the danger 
period of four to eight months of age, a dog will 
rarely suffer much from them. It seems probable 
that puppies are sometimes infected before birth 
from their mother. Owners will realise from all 
that has been said above the necessity of taking 
professional advice about young dogs which 
are ill, and any signs of “ worms” in young 
puppies—either in the stools or by some obvious 
intestinal upset or bloated appearance of the 
belly should be acted upon. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that the two drugs which are re- 
spectively the best for tapeworms and for round- 
therefore should 
not be given without expert supervision. The 
proprietary remedies which may be used to treat 
prove safe if 
given according to the maker’s directions, One 
last word about this aspect of worms—do not 
“ tapeworms ca 


appetite. Also, 
in adult dogs they are a far greater source of 
trouble than are all the worms in the country. 
There is, however, another side to the study of 
tapeworms, and one which is not generally 
realised, ‘The tapeworm which is found in the 
dog represents one stage in a life-cycle. The 
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In spite of all that is said, 


glands, which should be relieved — 


eggs which are present in the ripe segment — 


passed by the dog develop, not in the outside 
world, but in another animal altogether. Thus 
one of the commonest tapeworms 1n this country 
has an intermediate stage, as it is called, in the 
flea, and it is when the flea is eaten by the dog 
thai this intermediate stage develops further to 
become a tapeworm. Another tapeworm has an 
intermediate stage which develops in the sheep, 
and a third has one which develops in the ox. 


There is a fourth tapeworm which has an inter-. 


mediate stage which may develop in man, to set 


may be mentioned; 


notified immediately. 
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up serious diseases in certain cases. Children 
_ may become infected through handling the dog, 


and so picking up the eggs which may then be 
eaten through putting the hands in the mouth. 
The dogs which are most likely to be infested 
are those which have the opportunity to eat 
freshly-killed sheep and other food-animals. 
An ordinary household dog is not likely to be 
infested, and people should not worry unduly in 
this connection providing they do not allow their 
dogs to stray into wrong places. It is illegal to 
allow dogs to enter a slaughterhouse, but unfortu- 
nately one has often seen dogs in such places. 
Tumours, imeluding malignant tumours 
(“ cancers’) are relatively very common in the 
doxz—probably as common as in the human 
subject. Space does not permit of a detailed 
account, but the following examples of growths 
a ap io of warts 
on the skin of puppies (usually disappear spon- 
taneously); a true cancer of the tonsil in middle- 


' aged and older dogs of both sexes; cancer of 


the mammary glands in bitches (both incurable) ; 
fatty growths in the vagina of bitches (amenable 
to operation). 

Space does not allow of the discussion of other 
diseases, but it should be pointed out that dogs 
are susceptible to human and bovine forms of 
tuberculosis, especially the former. In a house- 
hold which contains a tubercular person, the dog 
should be watched for any signs of illness, and 
the thought entertained that he mizht be re- 
sponsible for the further spread of the disease. 
¥or a discussion on ringworm see the appropriate 
heading in the section on the cat (p. 945). 


Accidents and injuries.—in these days of 


‘swiftly-moving motor transport, street accidents 


to dogs are extremely common. Many could be 
prevented by training the animal to walk to heel, 
by the use of a lead in busy thoroughfares, and 
by not allowing dogs to roam the streets un- 
accompanied—a thoroughly bad habit. Some- 
times the victim escapes with a scare and a few 
bruises, and at others death is mercifully swift. 
In the vast. majority of accidents, however, a 
more or less serious injury is incurred, and if the 
animal is unable to move the police should be 
The dog is best left 
quiet, and it is not recommended that attempts 
be made to administer brandy or other supposed 
“stimulant unless help is markedly delayed. 


Excessive hemorrhage may in some instances be | ¢ 
common-sense application of | 


prevented by 
principles learnt in first-aid courses, 

One of the commonest accidents to dogs, 
especially to young dogs, is a fracture involving 
the head of the femur, or thigh-bone, Inability 
to put one of the hind legs to the ground, or to 
bear any weight on this limb, is an indication of 
such an injury. (This injury may occur also 
from falling off a chair or wall.) Professional 
help is, of course, required in such cases. 

Cuts and bruises, if not serious, may be treated 
at home as in the case of human beings. The 
indiscriminate use of tincture of iodine is not to 
be recommended, and spirit alone makes a more 
satisfactory dressing in most cases, Simple 
washing and removal of dirt are usually sufficient. 
The dog (and also the cat) are very liable to 
sepsis, and it is best in such cases to send for 
proper assistance early, or there may be grave 
trouble. It is probable that in nature many of 
the flesh-eating animals end their lives as victims 
of the sepsis following wounds. 

Injuries from cat-scratches are exceedingly 
common, as are bites from other dogs. These 
are serious, as they more readily result in septic 


' places. The scratch or bite sometimes penetrates 


quite deeply, leaving a pocket which fills up with 
pus. This pus may spread under the skin to 
form sinuses, Never neglect such places, 

There are a few concluding remarks on the 
treatment of the diseases of the dog :— 

(1) It is not correct that “‘ water should be 
withheld from a sick dog”. It is true that an 
animal which is using water only to vomit, or 
which is drinking excessively, should have its 
water intake restricted, but it is wrong to deprive 
a dog altogether. 

(2) There have been such wonderful advances in 
the field of veterinary ansstheties that there is 
nowadays little to fear in this connection from 


operations to dogs and cats. The records over 
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Royal Veterinary 


the past few years at the 
College, London, have been 
and the anesthetic risk is now small indeed. 


* 
x 
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unfair to keep him alive and he should be put to | 


sleep. It must be realised, however, that putting 
a dog to sleep is a very skilled task. It is made 


much easier if an owner will allow his veterinary — 


surgeon to th D 
allow the animal “ to come round ”’, and shooting 
is also straightforward and painless if skilfully 
carried out. There are no “* magical ways” of 
destroying human or animal life, and an owner 
must not expect his veterinary surgeon to be able 
to bring about death merely by holding a pad to 
the dog’s face. It is far better that the task be 
carried out at a veterinary surgeon’s own premises 
where there is skilled assistance. 


CATS. 


Many of the general remarks in the preceding 
section apply equally to cats, and will not be 
repeated unnecessarily in the following paragraphs. 


BREEDS AND VARIETIES OF CAT. 
The following is the list of breeds or varieties 


administer an anesthetic and not — 


TS 


. (3) When a dog’s life is a burden to him, itis 


recognised for registration purposes by the 


Governing Council of the Cat Fancy : 
Long-haired cats, 


1. Black. 8. Brown Tabby. ~- 
2. White. 9. Red Tabby. 
2a. White (Orange 10. Chinchilla. 
Eyes). 11. Tortoiseshell. 
3. Blue. 12. Tortoiseshell - and - 
4. Red Self. ite. 
5, Cream. 18. Blue Cream. 
6. Smoke. 18a. Any Other Colour. 
7. Silver Tabby. 
Short-haired cats. 
14. White. 22. Tortoiseshell - and - 
15. Black. White. 
16. Blue British, 28. Abyssinian. 
16a. Blue Foreign, 24. Seal - Pointed 
17, Cream. Siamese. : 
18. Silver Tabby. 24a. Blue - Pointed 
19. Red Tabby. Siamese. 
20. Brown Tabby. 25. . Manx. 
21. Tortoiseshell. 26. Any other variety. 


Pedigree breeding and showing are practised 
with a very small fraction of the total cat popula- 
tion of the country, and the majority of our 
remarks will be concerned with the ordinary 
household cat. Nevertheless, there appears in 
recent years to have been a considerable increase 
in pedigree cat breeding. Registration—which 
is essential for showing and pedigree purposes— 
is controlled by the Governing Council of the 
Cat Fancy, of which the secretary (1949) is Miss 
Kit Wilson, The Soft, 18 South End, Kensing- 
ton, W. Many of the breeds: listed above have 
their own societies, which are affiliated to the 
Governing Council. The addresses and particu- 
lars of these and other cat societies and clubs 
may be had on application to the secretary of 
the Governing Council. The two most popular 
varieties of cat are the Blue Persian and the 
Siamese, and in peacetime an exclusive show is 
held for each of them. In addition to these 
shows there are five big Championship Shows 
open to every variety of long- and short-haired 
cat, while there are classes for cats and kittens at 
some of the Agricultural Shows. * 

Registration of a cat costs 1s, 6d., although 
whole litters of not less than three may be 


registered under six weeks of a Ls. 
Poli dg of age at a fee of 1s, Od. 


CHOICE OF CAT. 


Although there are, as noted above, many 
varieties of cat, most people are content 
accept an ordinary kitten, 
points te consider will be 
long-haired or a short-hai 
to have a male or femal 
have the kitten 
spayed). 


and for them the chief 
(a) whether to have a 
red animal, (b) whether 


As a general rule short-haired cats are 


| probably more suitable for the average household, 


to Z 


: , (c) whether or not to — 
“doctored” (i.e., castrated or 


wf 


il 


-- -On management, it is possible 
red". Male cats which are j 


S 


are generall 
_ @ greater attachment to the home 


be 

preferred and there is no reason why they should 
-not be chosen. Sex is a rather more important 
question, although, as may be seen in the section 


to have both males 
and females “ docto ° 
kept as entires are often a nuisance in that they 
make abominable smells in the house and spend 
much of their time in fighting. These charac- 


teristics are not invariable; but they are so | quite unnecessa i 

“common as to justify the castration of the majority | eine 
of with | does not apply to show-cats). 

(although they | (and sometimes, apparently, 


males. Females y credited 
“in season”) and with being 
objection toe 
bearing kittens 


wander when 
better mousers. The principal 
females is that they seem to be 
almost continuously. 
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Owing to the fact that, even in pla: 
claws may inflict serious injury, pay — 


do not always make the best of house com-_ 


panions. Nevertheless, the traditional enmity of 
eat and dog is often overcome, and if the two 
are brought up together they often make firm 
friends, sharing the same basket or hearth-rug 
and feeding together without serious consequence. 

A cat normally attends to its own toilet, and 
everyone must be aware that a cat devotes long 


= each day to cleaning and washing itself. | 


cept in special cases, therefore, bathing is 
ort-haired cats 

too, is superfluous (this 
For some reason 

5 because an owner 
attempts to assist in the daily grooming) a cat 
may cease to wash or care for itself. Such an 


especially, grooming, 


| animal is a dejected sight, and should be taken 
In normal circumstances | to a veterinary surgeon to have its matted for 


it is, of course, quite impossible to prevent cats | cut or combed, and its dirt removed. Such 


from mating by keeping the female in confin 


ment during her season, a practice which is 


- nocturnal wanderings, many cats of both sexes 


_ London, and 


“but not too young 
_ accept a kitten under eight weeks of age. 


‘ telligen 
born white, but gradually 
- fawn colour, 


_ which to have this done. 


. forward 


it in a cold corner 
_ cat to lie in it. 
A 


; 


frequently adopted in the case of the dog. For 


one thing, most people are never aware when 


_ their female cats are in season. 


e- | animals (unless they completely reacquire their 


self-respect) must be groomed regularly if they 
are to be kept at all. : mk, 

All household cats are accustomed to take their 
own exercise, and it is advisable (except in any 


Whatever animal is chosen, it is essential to | special circumstances) to allow them free access _ 


pick a healthy and preferably a fairly young— | to and from 
best not to | cat in the house for a long period and then blame 


out of | 


—kitten. It is 

For those who wish something a little 
the ordinary, Siamese cats make ex 
highly in t pets, 


cellent and | 


levelop their even pale | 
with cream on belly and chest and | 
with “seal brown” mask, ears, legs, feet and | 
tail. The coat is very short and the eyes are | 
-blue. There has long been a popular belief that | 
Siamese cats are delicate creatures, but the 
present writer has seen healthy specimens, kept | 
under ordinary household conditions, living to 
@ mature age. It is not wise to keep a male | 
Siamese as a household pet. The male is a fierce | 
fighter, and is apparently a worse offender in the 
house than the males of other breeds. 

Many people find Manx cats attractive. | 
Instead of the normal large number of tail | 


‘bones, they have but three, and hence appear 
almost 


tailess. One should beware against j 
fraudulent amputation of the tail of ordinary | 
cats, which are then described as “‘ Manx ”’. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE CAT. | 


The cat is an independent creature, so much so | 
that one may say that to a large extent it manages 
its own affairs. This, however, is not true of all | 
eats, and every reasonable attempt should be | 
made to provide the eat with a comfortable and | 
friendly home. Cats are highly intelligent, and | 
if sufficient patience is exercised they will respond 
to @ very great degree to human attention, | 
Kittens should not be neglected, but should be | 
talked to and played with just as are puppies. | 
Many cats, especially young cats, make excellent 
playmates for children. 

In order to prevent to a large extent their 


are castrated or spayed (the popular lay expres- 
sion for this is “ doctored”). In the male cat, 
the testicles are removed by an operation which 
is almost always safe and simple if carried out skil- 
{ully. From three to four months is a good age at 
Female cats may also 
*“ doctored”. As the female glands or ovaries 
lie within the body cavity, this operation is a 
major one, but it is nevertheless quite a straight- . 
d, though a more expensive procedure if | 
conducted at the right age (about five months). 
Many thousands of female cats have been so 
operated upon at the Royal Veterinary College, 


be 
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is 
has 


and will often 
warm places. 


encourage 
Most cats 


placed in a warm place—it is of little use putting 


A as a 


Siamese kittens are | 


the outer world. Do not shut your 


it for making a mess. Cats are clean creatures; 
they normally dig small holes in which to de- 
fecate or urinate, and subsequently cover the 
deposit with earth. If, therefore, they are for 
some reason debarred temporarily or permanently 
from access to a garden, they should be provided 
with a box or tray containing soil or cinders. 
Indeed, it is a good plan in many types of houses 
to encourage kittens to use such a device. (Note 
the corresponding remarks about puppies.) 

It is generally stated that ‘‘ cats never forget a 
blow” and for that reason it is recommended 
that cats are not chastised. It may be said 
that, if a cat (or dog) be brought up conscienti- 
ously and well, it should never, or very rarely, 
require such punishment. An animal which has 
been brought up properly knows what is right and 
what is wrong. 

For pedigree cats, or those kept in confinement 
for other reasons, see the relevant remarks in 
the Section on breeding. 


FEEDING THE CAT. 

Even under conditions of town-life, the vast 
majority of household cats hunt for themselves, 
and are able to catch birds, mice and other small 
animals. In addition, most cats are scavengers. 
It is not therefore possible to lay down hard and 
fast requirements, and the amount a cat should 
eat in the house must depend to a considerable 


| extent upon its opportunities for adding to its 


food-supply by predation. The daily allowance 


| of 4 oz. of food per lb. body-weight has been 


recommended, 

Everyone knows that most cats are extremely 
fond of cow’s milk and of fish, and each of these 
articles of diet is excellently suited to the par- 
ticular needs of the species. A good word must 
be put in for the better quality tinned dog and 
cat foods, upon which many cats appear to 
thrive. Meat (i.e., beef, mutton) is also very 
suitable. The fact that so many cats relish the 
tinned foods is an indication that they appreciate 
vegetables—at least if the latter are suitably 

guised by a meaty or a fishy flavour, Many 
cats are fond of grass, which they probably eat 
as roughage, and it has been recommended that 
cats which have no access to lawns or fields 
should be provided with grass grown in a box. 

Cats are fastidious eaters; they usually sniff 
and examine carefully any strange or doubtful 
food. At the same time they are often greedy, 
especially with relished food to which they are 
accustomed, but fortunately they can, like dogs, 
vomit very readily. Here, incidentally, is one 
yery good tip—an excellent emetic for both cat 
and dog is a small crystal of washing-soda, given 
as a pill. People are usually amazed at the way 
this simple device results in a dog or @ cat's 
brifging up undesirable food. 

Tt is important not to overfeed cats, and it is 
almost equally important to prepare all food in 
a clean manner, and to make it as attractive as 
possible. Cats will greatly appreciate this care, 
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While milk is an excellent food for kittens (see | 


under breeding), and is relished by most adult 
' , it must be supplemented by solid food. 
tc ee water should be provided at all 


times, even if the cat appears to drink it but 
little. ¥ ; 
B ING OF CATS. 


Pedigree animals are normally confined, and 
their breeding is strictly controlled. Ordinary 
household cats are at the opposite extreme, and 
there is little that can be done to prevent their 
mating. The length and scope of this article 
does not permit of a discussion of controlled 
mating. . 

Scientifically, there is as yet a good deal to 
learn about the reproductive behaviour of the 
eat. As an American physiologist has suc- 
cinctly put it in a description of the reproductive 
cycle of the female cat, “‘ No two authors agree ”’. 
It does not seem to be established how many 
times a year a cat will come into season, and 
those who keep female cats in confinement 
describe their charges as “calling auite 
frequently if not mated. A cat which is “in 
season ”’ or “‘on heat ’’ is often observed to be 
behaving in a quite characteristic fashion, 
rolling about on the floor and making peculiar 


- sounds. The periods of heat, which commence 


af 


usually at abont 8 months of age, may last for 
several days, and during this time the female will 
make every attempt to find a mate. 

Gestation lasts about nine weeks, as in the case 
of the bitch, but here again there is a considerable 
variation. As most owners are qnite unaware of 
the time at which their cats were mated, it is 
difficult to talk of ‘‘ going overtime” but if 
there is any evidence of trouble during pregnancy, 
or at birth, veterinary advice should be obtained. 
As soon as a cat is obviously pregnant, her food 
allowance should be increased, and she should be 
allowed plenty of milk. It is highly important 
to increase her food and milk ration still further 
after the kittens are born, as lactation is a great 
drain on the mother. 

Cats sometimes choose strange, out-of-the-way 
places in. which to litter, and many healthy 
litters are born and reared out-of-doors. Rats 
aro a source of danger, and will often destroy 
very young kittens during the mother's absence, 


For this and other reasons, it is better in town 


and suburban areas to have the litter com- 
fortably housed indoors, A wooden box con- 
taining newspaper is ideal provided it is kept in 
a fairly warm place and out of the way of draughts, 
An average litter consists of 4-6 kittens, which 
are born blind, but which normally open their 
eyes after 8-9 days. There is no need to be 
alarmed if the eyes remain closed for a few days 
longer. Kittens which are born dead should be 
removed and buried or burnt. _If the whole litter 
is born dead, the mother’s food supply should be 
cut down considerably, and little milk given for 
@ few days. If the mammary glands become 
inflamed, they may he bathed in a cold solution 
of alum. The glands normally return to their 
former size within a short space of time if they 
are not milked, but if there is persistent trouble 
send for a veterinary surgeon. 

While many pedigree owners wean kittens at 
4-5 weeks of age, it is strongly advised that the 
household cat be allowed to continue to feed her 
family for a longer period, and eight weeks is 
not too long if the mother is still in good bodily 
condition. She must, however, be well fed and 
be allowed plenty of milk, As in the case of 
puppies, it is an excellent idea to provide the 
kittens with a little solid food as from a few 
weeks of age. It is very wrong to remove a kitten 
from its mother too early, and such an animal 
is often weakly, develops an intestinal infection, 
and dies as a miserable bedraggled creature, 
Moreover, during the period following weaning the 
mother educates her offspring in the act of living, 
particularly ratting and mousing, 

As many litters are unwanted, some people get 
rid of all the kittens as soon as possible after birth, 
Drowning is frequently practised, but we do not 
recommend it as a merciful death. Indeed, a 
hard blow on the back of the head is more humane 
it given accurately. It is much better to take the 


“ inspector, or some reliable clinic, 


kittens to a veterinary surgeon, an R.S,P.C.A. 
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u CAT. 


plaints, a catarrhal one, sho’ 

Distemper, the other, which 

tion of the small intestine, 
Enteritis. 


and within a few hours death may occur. 


I 4 
tare for more than 10 to 15 per cent. of the victims 
of this di i laint 


disease to recover. This is the comp! 
which so often gets a paragraph in the newspapers 
owing to the fact that nearly all the cats within a 


certain town or village bave died within a day or 


7 | 
two of each other and that poison is suspected. 


Cat Enteritis most commonly attacks younger 


animals, though older cats are also susceptible. A 
rather typical symptom, which should be a strong 


warning to the owner to get veterinary attention — 


rapidly, is that the animal is sitting crouched over 
a bowl of water or milk without attempting to 
take anything. At the same time it appears. 
unwell and the coat is staring and rough. No 
specific treatment is known and the efforts of 
the veterinary surgeon and owners are directed to 
maintain the strength and comfort of the patient 
and feeding it hypodermically until it is able to 
take food by the mouth if it is lucky enough to 


get to this stage. . 
Cat Distemper is a disease affecting the respira- 
tory organs. It is characterised by a profuse 
discharge from the nostrils and eyes. Though 
in this respect it resembles dog distemper, cats 
do not convey their disease to the dog or vice 


versa, Apart from the risk of a fatal pneumonia, _ 


most cases do well with good nursing, warmth and 
light foods. Whereas in the previous di ¢ 

only 10 or 15 per cent. are expected to recover, in 
this disease less than 10 per cent. usually die. In 
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both complaints veterinary attention is strong]: 
advised. oe 


Tuberculosis,—The cat, like the dog, can con- 


tract, tuberculosis, but so far as is known only — 


the bovine form has been known to infect it. 


The infection usually comes, of course, from — 


milk, and the increase in pasteurisation will tend 
to reduce the incidence of the disease in cats. 
The disease in cats commences in the abdomen, 
es er spread to the lungs. There is general 


wasting. 

Skin Disease.—As in the case of the dog, skin 
disease in the cat is usually of parasitic origin, 
and fleas and mange mites are again the chief 
sources of trouble in this country. Cats do so 
much of their own toilet that the average house- 
hold cat has probably a cleaner skin than its 


treatment. Cats as a rule greatly resent the 
interference which must accompany any attempt 
to bathe or dress an affected place, and for. this 
reason it is usually unwise for an owner to attempt. 
to do other than make an inspection. Very 
small, patches of skin eruption may clear satis- 
factorily if the surrounding hair is clipped away 
with curved scissors, but generally speaking skin 
disease calls for professional attention. : 

Diseases of the Ear.—The outer ear of the ca x 
is frequently affected, and a form of mange mite 
is responsible in a great many cases, The animal 
provides evidence of the trouble by scratching 
and shaking its ear and generally showing its 
discomfort. It will not always be possible, for 
an owner to make a thorough examination, as 
the cat in many cases objects, but if it is possible 
to look inside 
dirty and usually brownish mess of tissue, some- 
times mixed with dried blood or pus, Not all 
cases are so bad as 
persistently worries its ear it should be taken to 
a veterinary surgeon. 
dressings for this condition, and Owners will be 
able to. dress their cats if the latter are docile. 
Otherwise it is necessary to have the ears dressed 
by a veterinary surgeon or by one of his staff. 

A cat's ear is frequently the site of a blood 
blister, or hematoma, This usually the sequel 
to a blow, such as a sla: g door, and shows 
itself as a large tense swelling, which when op! 


? 


the ear it will be seen that thereisa 


this, of course, but if a cat 
There are satisfactory — 


ani * is 
and is frequently affected through the 
of the natural water-passage by small sand-like 
_ ¢alculi. Naturally, male 
affected, as the terminal end of the urinary 
- tractis wider and more dilatable in females, The 
unable to escape, and the bladder becomes 
of urine and the sandy 
The condition may be di 
the cat usually collapses, or 
y collapses, and one may easily feel 
walls of the 


(unless help cannot be obtained) as they may 
easily burst the bladder. As the animal is 
usually in a state of collapse when the condition 
_ 4s discovered it makes a bad risk for actual 
- operation, and relief by skilled pressure is usually 
to be recommended. 

Ringworm.—There are two common kinds of 


- gingworm in the cat (a third, which may also 


4$nfect the dog, is more rare; it is the trichophyton 
which is usually found on cattle). The first 
kind is acquired from rats and mice, and is most 
-eommonly to be found at the bases of the claws, 
from where it may be spread to the ears and face. 
The individual lesions are circular and yellow in 
colour, and consist largely of a scabby material. 
This kind of ringworm is known as “ favus ”’. 
_ The second type of ringworm (microsporon) is 
. More important because it is more readily 
transmissible to human beings. Whereas this 
form usually sets up circular scaly lesions in the 
‘dog, it often infects cats without there being 
‘much naked-eye-evidence of its presence. Indeed, 

_ the condition in the cat is often not suspected 
* until the owner himself becomes infected and 
. consults his doctor. 

. Ringworm should be treated or dealt with by 
a veterinary surgeon, who will also confirm or 
refute by special methods the presence of micro- 
sporon in cats. 

** Worms ”.—The cat also is subiect to both 
_foundworms and tapeworms. The roundworm 
which parasitises cats is in this country similar to 
that of the dog (although a different species) and 
is also much more harmful to the young than to 
the adult animal. The symptoms in kittens are 
® general unthriftiness, staring coat, and in some 
cases diarrhoea and a “ pot-bellied ” appearance. 
The commonest cat tapeworm in this country 
is one which passes its intermediate stage in the 
_yat or mouse, or sometimes in other rodents. 
“The tapeworm which, as mentioned under the 
_ section on dogs, is dangerous to man is 
sometimes found in the cat. 
Remarks on treatment, etc., are as for the dog. 
+ Accidents and Injuries.—A cat is far less prone 
to accidents than the dog, and far quicker off the 
_ “mark at thesight ofa vehicle. It usually manages 
_ #0 evade cars more certainly than does the dog, 
and when hit by a car the greater elasticity and 
resilience of the animal often results in the cat 
_ escaping with only a shaking, where a dog sustains 
_ fracture or severe internal injury. Therefore 
the majority of the car accidents involving cats 
that come to the notice of the veterinary surgeon 
are fatal ones. 

_ Injuries from traps, ¢.g. gin-traps, are very 
common, and it is probable that many thousands 
of cats annually are maimed in this fashion. 

Cats suffer injury from shooting, from stoning, 
and from blows with sticks. Since they are 
_ predatory animals, they have often to pay the 
penalty inflicted on them by wrathful people. 
Needless to say, cats which survive to return 
_ home usually require expert treatment. 
“~ Poisoning may be included under this heading. 
_ Although there are doubtless many deliberate 
attempts to poison marauding N 
_ poisoning” is often no more than a case of 
Leander and owners should not-claim | 
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the surgeon proves to be an accumulation of , 
rum usually tinged with blood. Some a 
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giibly that their cats have been poisoned until. 
they~have expert evidence to back their judgment. 
Fur- » as it has been termed, may. be: 
mentioned here. Cats, especially the long-haire 
varieties, must often ingest hair during) their 
teilet, and occasionally serious trouble (a stoppage ~ 
of the bowels) is brought about by a mass of 
such hair which has collected in a part of the 


bowel. There is constipation, loss of condition, | 


and often evidence of considerable pain, Such. 

eats should be taken to a veterinary surgeon. 

tho ont than tap Ried Wid lee nk enteeanene 
cat than they are in the dog, and subsequen 

sepsis-is equally likely. . . 


Disease of the kidney appears to be far less | 


common in the cat than it is in the dog. There. 
are no reliable statistics covering a sufficient. 
number of cases, but it is probable that tumours. 
as a whole are nearly as common in the cat as 
they are in the dog. 


MONKEYS. 


Monkeys are often kept in captivity. Zoolo- 
gical Societies are capable of looking after them. 


properly and giving them the devoted individual - 


care they need in order to thrive. It is the view 
of the editors of this section that private indi- 
viduals should not be encouraged to keep any 
members of the monkey family unless they have 
considerable resources of time’ and money, and 
can afford to build expensive premises and pro- 
vide their charges with expensive foods. -We have 
sec 


. x 
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HEDGEHOGS. 


Description.—Hedgehogs are found all over 
Europe and inhabit wooded country, Males are 
slightly bigger than females. Hedgehogs can 
run quite quickly, though they usually walk 
when not disturbed. They do not live very long 
in the wild or in captivity, five years being the 
longest life known. 

Food.—In the wild they eat worms, slugs, 
insects—only a little vegetable. In _ captivity 


they-do well on bread and milk, shredded meat 


(raw or cooked), egg, and any snails or worms or 
insects that can be caught. Scraps of liver and 
oatmeal porridge may be given to vary the diet. 
Clean fresh water must continually be provided. 
Housing.—Hedgehogs nearly always have fleas 
and other parasites and should not be brought 
into the house until they have been dusted all over 
with Gammexane flea-powder. They are best 
kept in an outdoor hutch raised from the ground 
on bricks; the roof should be overhanging front 
and back and covered with roofing felt. The 
hutch can be in an outdoor enclosure wired on 
sides and top with half-inch mesh netting. Hedge- 
hogs are best kept in pairs. In late November or 
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December they hibernate and should be provided, | 


for this purpose, with a pile of dead leaves or hay. 

Breeding.—Hedgehogs do not breed readily in 
captivity, but considerable success has recently 
been attained at Oxford. Litters appear in 
spring and autumn after a gestation period of 
about five weeks. Four to seven blind young 
are born with soft spines which harden at three 
weeks, At six weeks the young are independent 
of their mother and will chew small worms. 

Handling.—Hedgehogs can be picked up care- 
fully when rolled into tight balls, but in captivity 
usually become tame and will allow themselves 
to be handled without rolling up. 


BATS. 


The difficulties of keeping bats in captivity are 
very great, although several enthusiasts in 
Britain and America have succeeded in taming 
these insect-eating creatures, and once or twice 
have even bred them in captivity. 

Food.—Bats have to be fed by a trick when 
first captured. It is necessary to cut off the head 
of a mealworm and insert the body between the 
bat’s lips, pushing the mealworm in once the bat 
starts to chew. The common bat or pipistrelle 
requires fifteen to twenty-five mealworms a 
chopped raw liver once a week, and live insects 
and moths whenever possible. Besides that it 
should have milk diluted with one part water 


day, 


\ 
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every other day, with a drop of halibut liver oil | grasp thé neck just behind the ears. 


in it once a week. Bats need water continually 
and have to be watered at first by means of a 
paint brush after the last mealworm is given. 
‘When tamed, the bat will drink from a teaspoon 
or saucer. 

From this it can be seen that bats need extra- 
ordinary care and a great deal of attention. For 
this reason they are not recommended to a 
normal pet keeper. 


MONGOOSES. 


Description.—The species of mongoose most 
commonly kept in captivity are the Indian grey 
mongoose and the Burmese spotted mongoose. 
In the East they are commonly kept in the house 
to kill rats and snakes. In this country mon- 
gooses do not often live for more than three 
years, though in their native country they will 

- live for at least eight. 

Food.—In captivity they thrive best on meat 
and sparrows, The meat should not be chopped 
but a lump of about three ozs. should be given 
daily. Water is better than milk; eggs are 
aporeciated. 

Housing.—In this country keep mongooses 
indoors in a-very clean cage at least two feet long 
with a sleeping box and straw. 

Breeding.—Mongooses very seldom breed in 
captivity and little is known about their habits 
in this respect. 

Diseases.—Mongooses in Britain are very 
susceptible to “colds”. They should be kept 
out of draughts and should have cod liver oil 
regularly. Cleanliness is a first necessity. 

Handling.—Mongooses can be easily tamed but 
are very mischievous if they get loose. They 
“can be taken out on a lead. 


FERRETS. 


Description.—The ferret is a domestic form of 
the continental polecat and was probably intro- 
duced te England six hundred years ago. There 
are two main varieties—albinos, with yellow- 
white fur and pink eyes, and “polecat ferrets” 
dark brown in colour, which resemble their wild 
aucestors very closely. Ferrets are widely kept 
for hunting rats and rabbits. 
Food.—In our opinion it is best to give each 
ferret, daily, as much bread and milk as will be 
eaten up promptly and completely by the animal. 
Alternatively, a mush made from wholewheat 
flour and water can be given. Most people think 
that salt is bad for ferrets, but there is no harm 
in having under one per cent. in the diet. Besides 
| bread and milk or mush, about four ozs. of meat 
could be given two or three times a week. Liver 
is very good. Over-feeding must be avoided, 
Young ferrets need more meals, and should be 
given three daily after weaning, then two, and 
one only when fully adult. 

Housing.—Ferrets are very clean, and do well 
in cages one foot high by two feet long by one 
and a half feet. Way, or better, wood shavings 
for litter—replace this every two days and clean 
out the whole cage weekly. Ferrets do best out 
of doors, provided their house-box is sheltered 
and their run is shaded from summer sunlight. 
‘The run need not be more than three feet by 
two feet if you are keeping your ferret for working 
as a ratter or rabbiter. 

Breeding.—A female ferret comes in season for 
the first time early in March of the year following 
birth, and if it is then mated and gives birth to 
a litter it will have a second season in autumn. 
The gestation period is about forty-two days, 
so that litters usually appear in May and Septem- 
ber. Six to eight young are most usual, and 
before the litter is due, the female should be 
provided with straw for a nest. The young 
open their eyes only after four weeks, and can 
then be given a little bread and milk. Of course 
during suckling the mother should be given 
plenty of milk. 

Handling.—Ferrets should not be difficult to 
tame; if they are not yet tame they should be 
handled as follows. Attract the ferret’s attention 
with the left hand, and with the right grasp it 
quickly by the tail when its back is turned. It 
can be then quickly lifted, and the first and 
second fingers of the left hand should immediately 
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~The thumb — 
and other fingers are then able to restrain the — 


nd can then let go — 


of the tail and grasp the hind quarters and legs. — 


If eee — ae — handling, let go of it 
and the ferre! go of you. 

Diseases.—The worst ferret disease is dis- 
temper 
is extremely difficult to treat. Ferrets 
also from mange caused by a mite, scabies, ear- 
canker, boils and pneumonia. Distemper is 
almost impossible to deal with, and a merciful 
release may be the best end after you have con- 
sulted a veterinarian. Most of the other diseases 
can be prevented by cleanliness and proper 
dryness and ventilation. Mange scabs should 
be removed with forceps and the affected part 
smeared with xylol. this use cleansing 
ointment. Scabies can be best treated with 
Gammexane; ear-canker with ear-drops con 
taining benzyl benzoate in emulsion. ’ 


SQUIRRELS. 
There are nearly one hundred sorts of squirrels, 


of which those most commonly kept in captivity _ 


include American flying 
grey squirrels, British red squirrels and 
from the East such as Prévosts, fhe dorsal 
squirrel, and the beautiful Malabar squirrel. 
When kept properly, squirrels do well in captivity, 
and may live for fifteen to twenty years. 
Food.—In captivity squirrels should be fed on 
different sorts of nuts, bananas, apples, lettuces, 
greens, grapes, cooked potato, bread and carrots, 


squirrels, chipmunks, 
sq! species 


It is important to stress the fruit and vegetable © 


side of their diet, as if squirrels are fed mainly 
on nuts they often have digestive troubles. 
Bread is good for squirrels, but bread and milk 
should only be given to young animals; adults 
should not have such mushy food. Water should 
be given plentifully in clean containers wired to 
the cege so that it will not spill. 

. arene -—On no account should squirrels be 

ept in a 

at least four feet cube, and if possible they should 
have a den six feet high, six feet wide and ten 
feet long. In such an enclosure a sleeping-box 
should be fixed towards, or at the top, and there 
should be many perches. The  sleeping-box 


th disease as that in dogs), and it 
(the same 


small hutch. Their quarters should be — 


should be at least one foot square, with an entrance ~ 


hole three inches wide. The floor of the cage 
should be covered with sawdust. Cages should 
be cleaned every day and scrubbed out every 
week. Most squirrels do well out of doors, 
provided their sleeping-quarters are in shelter 
and away from any possible frost. 
reeding.—Squirrels seldom breed in captivity, 
and only do so if they have plenty of room. 
British red squirrels breed a litter of two or three 
in spring after a gestation period of three or 
four weeks. Occasionally a second litter appears 
in August. In winter red squirrels become 
drowsy, and when the weather is cold they may 
sleep for days, They rarely hibernate, but come 
out in the depth of winter whenever the weather 
is warm or sunny to seek their stores of food... 
Diseases.—Squirrels are extremely susceptible to 
draughts and damp, and suffer in captivity 
most commonly from Jung troubles. For this 


reason the most careful attention must be paid 
to the construction of their quarters, shelter and 


ventilation; and to protective feeding. The 
rules should be scrupulous cleanliness, dryni 
and plenty of variety in the diet. 

Handling.—Most squirrels can be easily 
tamed, though red squirrels only do well in cap- 
tivity if captured when young and brought up by 
hand. When properly tamed they make wonder- 
ful pets, and can be carried about quite easily in 
a pocket or small bag. 

Warning.—It is unwise to buy grey squirrels 
for pets. These American creatures haye been 
recently introduced into Britain, and are spread- 
ing very quickly through the country, 
they spread they damage fruit and game, and 
some people think they are driving out the 


native red squirrel (though this has by no means’ 


been proved). 
in captivity is liable to start a new colony of 
these creatures, supposing they manage to escape. 

Flying squirrels are of several different kinds, 
and are found in Africa, India and America. 
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stores of fat. Very occasionally dormi ‘ 
wake up out of their hibernation and ee rete 
so it is always advisable to give them nuts for 
this purpose. Before hibernation they weigh 
1.1/5th oz., afterwards about 3 oz. 
Breeding.—Dormice breed fairly often in 
captivity. Four te eight young are born after: 
eopaiee pe Oh ond “aa en tes Sree 
. an ‘ 
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though occasionally reared in otes.—Dormi becom 
» captivity. Flying squirrels are rather liable to skin | tractable pets. ‘They eg of bog lt 
c : di ble: 
diseases unless kept in very clean surroundings. as food. They do not Senne ttevel 
well. They should on no account be disturbed 


during hibernation. 
HAMSTERS. 


~ Description. There are m speci - 

in the same way, by means eh they | sters inhabiting Europe ind Baie ecenty 
one of the smaller and rarer kinds—the golden 

hamster—has been imported into this country 


PHALANGERS. 


| lished as a laboratory animal and as a pet. 
| Hamsters are burrowing animals, and live in a 
DORMICE. complicated system of runs and chambers under- 
3 | ground. In these chambers they store food for 
Description.— Various kinds of dormice are | the winter. The breeding-places may be as much 
‘common over most parts of the old world. | as eight feet deep. In nature the staple food of 
_ Those commonly kept in captivity include the | hamsters is grain, and in many parts of the world 
' common or red dormouse of this country, the fat | they are considered a menace to agriculture. 
dormonse and garden dormouse of the continent. | As the golden hamster is rather a new pet, it 
The fat dormouse is sometimes known as the { needs some description. The creature is not. 
squirrel-tailed or edible dormouse, and the garden | often more than seven inches long, females being 
dormouse is sometimes called the oak dormouse. | Jarger than males; the back is of a deep golden 
Im recent years fat dormice have been introduced | brown colour, the belly grey and white. The 
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| from Palestine, and has been successfully estab- 


into various parts 


common, for instance, 

to Whipsnade Zoo. a unlike 

the common dormouse (which is reddish), is grey 

- and relatively large, being nearly a foot from 
_ nose to tail-tip. The comparable length of the 
native red dormouse is only six inches. Dormice 


. out in the daytime when tamed. Their jumping 
' powers are quite remarkable. When eating they 


only twelve to eighteen months. In captivity 
they have occasionally lived for as long as four 
years, but no longer. 
| Housing.—Most people make the mistake of 
- keeping dormice in cages which are far too small. 
| Their sleeping-boxes should be twice as large as 
_ those for mice, and their cages should be at least 
* two feet cube for the English kind, while the fat 
dormouse needs a cage two or three times this 
linear measurement. Cages can be built for 
_ dormice out of doors, provided they are in a 
* sheltered part and away from bright sunlight or 
frost. Plenty of perches should be provided. 
The sleeping-box should be in the top of the 
animal should be provided with 
moss, dry grass or hay, wadding and honey- 
suckle bark. The dormice will build their own 
nests and line and cover them with leaves. The 
- floor of the cage should be covered with sawdust 
if it is indoors. Dormice will be found to be 
- yery clean animals. For the English dormice it 
_ is best not to have a cage of wire netting, as these 
animals can squeeze through very small openings. 
Some people use considerable areas of glass 
instead of netting on the sides of their cages, 
and providing adequate ventilation can be 
arranged, this can be a distinct advantage. 
-. Food.—Dormice eat almost any kind of nut, 
‘many sorts of berries, seeds, fruit and vegetables. 
‘They particularly like cherries and chestnuts. 
They will also eat insects and honeysuckle 
flowers. They require a continual supply of 
‘clean water, as they drink a great deal. They 
ean be given bread and milk once a day, with 
puts and fruit and some biscuit for a second 
meal. It is a good idea to shell the nuts, since 
if the creatures get a lot of practice in nibbling, 
they may start on the woodwork of their cage. 
=.) tion.—In nature dormice hibernate for 
six months of the year, starting about the middle 
of October. They curl up in a tight ball and 
become rigid, remaining so from then until the 
second week in April, living on their accumulated 
i i : ste 


-eage, and the 


. of Southern England, where | skin on 
they have established themselves. They are | 
ae the region from 


| 


inhabit wooded country, orchards and hedges. | & way 
‘They are very nocturnal, but in captivity come | 


+ sit up and hold their food in their fore-paws. | 
. The normal life-span of the dormouse is probably | 


the back is very loose. The animal has 
hugespouches in the cheeks in which it can carry 
grain to its store. The tail is very short and 
stumpy. Hamsters do not live long in captivity, 
probably not for more than three years, but as 
the section on breeding shows, they crowd a lot 
into their short life. 

Housing.—Hamsters chew and burrow in such 
that they cannot be kept in a wooden 

ouse. They can be kept in metal baths with 
steep sides, up which they cannot climb. If the 
baths are filled with about five inches of hay, the 
hamsters will have all they want for a com- 
fortable existence. They can also be kept in 
| metal boxes with an inner sleeping-box, providing 
good ventilation is arranged. Cages and sleeping 
| boxes should be cleaned out once a week, except 
| when the fernale has a litter in the sleeping-box. 

Food.—Hamsters do well in captivity on 
| biscuits, monkey nuts and a mixture of whole 
grain cereals. From time to time they should 
have raw carrots, green stuff, sprouting grass and 
other vitamin-containing food-stuffs. An es- 
sential for breeding economy is to give each 
| animal a little bread and milk every day. Do 
not overfeed hamsters, as they will inevitably 
carry food away and store it where it will go bad. 

Breeding.—Hamsters breed all the year round, 
though normally in the summer months. They 
have perhaps what is the shortest gestation 
period of any mammal—thirteen to fifteen days. 
Sometimes up to twelve, but normally six to 
eight young are produced. These open their 
eyes in a fortnight, and may themselves breed 
in two months, becoming fully grown at four 
months. Their breeding period is very short; 
at about nine months to a year old they cease to 
breed altogether, although they may continue 
to live for another year. 

Notes.— Hamsters are solitary and pugnacious, 
and may have to be kept singly. Females in 
nature probably live in separate burrows from 
males, which visit them only to mate. 
in captivity the female may seriously lacerate 
and injure the male if he is unable to escape from 


irritable mood. Young hamsters can be brought 
up together until two months of age, but should 
be separated before becoming absolutely full 


or isoases.—The main disease in captivity is 
scabies which can be dealt with by benzyl benzoate 


emulsion or Gammexane. é 
Handling.—It is sometimes advisable to wear 


gloves when handling old females, though normally 
hamsters can be easily picked up by. the loose 
skin on the back. 
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_-Deseription.—Domestic rats haye been bred in 
-. eaptivity for very many generations, and have 


a considerably different habits from their wild an- 
_ cestors. For instance, they are extremely tame 
and tractable. There are many colour varieties 


.; of domestic rat, including black, various shades 
of brown, black and tan, i.e. black with a tan 

belly, pink-eyed white, and piebald or skewbald. 

One piebald pattern is sometimes called hooded. 
, There are even yellow rats, though if bred among 
themselves these may suffer from a lethal char- 
acter linked with the yellow coat-colour which 
causes the offspring to die before or shortly after 
birth. Males seem to live rather longer than 

’ females, but neither live usually for much longer 
than three years in captivity. 

Housing.—A good tame strain of rat does not 
usually give much trouble by gnawing. How- 
ever, it is often a good plan to make the house 

_. of hard wood or if it is made of deal or a sugar- 

. box or tea-chest, to line it with zinc or_ wire 

netting. An exercise wheel is good. There 
_ ghould be a ba ‘e across the front of the floor to 
prevent the spilling of sawdust and food, as the 
rats scrabble about the floor of their box. There 
should always be asleeping-box provided. Hay 
' should be provided as bedding for the nest-box, 

and both cage and box should be cleaned out 
two or three times a week. When a doe is 
. littering, the nest-box must be left. 

“4 Food.—Table scraps can be used in feeding 
domestic rats, ‘and stale bread is always good, 
For breeding it is a good idea to add a little dried 
meat finely powdered up. Dry biscuit, boiled 
rice or porridge and bread and milk are all good. 
Do not overfeed, as rats tend to take extra food 
away and store it in their nests, Vitamin- 
containing fruit and vegetables should be_pro- 
vided regularly, and once a week shreds of raw 
liver or meat should be provided. If the main 
diet is given in the form of a mash, a subsidiary 
water supply will not be required. It is, however, 

-_ always advisable to fix a water-bottle to the wall 
of the cage. This bottle should be inverted and 
vie g Through the cork a narrow glass tube 
should be threaded; the water will run into this 
tube through capillary attraction, but will not 
drip out if the hole is of the proper gauge. Rats 
will quickly learn to suck water from this tube. 

Breeding.—Rats breed at all times of the year, 
though not readily in the depth of winter. The 
period of gestation is twenty-one to twenty-three 
days, sometimes up to twenty-eight. Usually 

‘ seven or eight. young are born (though very 
occasionally seventeen to twenty). It is usually 
advisable to prevent the female rearing 

; more than eight. Their eyes open at fourteen 
days, and they can leave the nest at twenty-one 
days. At four weeks or less they cease to suckle, 

. and the female may breed her next litter. Rats 
usually breed at four months of age, though they 

-. go on growing until they are over a year ald. 
For breeding it is often best to keep one buck 
and two or three does. The does will share the 
nest-box in apparent friendliness. 

' Notes.—Rats suffer from much the same 
diseases, parasites and skin troubles as mice, 
and these can be dealt with in much the same way, 
They commonly suffer from a chronic lung 
disease difficult to treat, but not often fatal. If 
is not advisable to pick up rats by their tails 
unless this is done very quickly, as they tend to 
twist and slough the skin off, 


MICE. 


Description.—Mice are domestic descendants 
of the common house mouse, which has been an 
inhabitant of Britain for over one thousand 
years. 'The mouse has probably been domesti- 
cated for over three thousand years. To-day 
there are many kinds of breeding varieties kept 

» in the fancy; these range from the common 
white or albino mouse, black and tan, black, 
various shades of brown or chocolate, piebald 
and spotted to the rarer varieties such as black- 

_. eyed white, lilac, cinnamon, orange, yellow, etc. 
Recently enterprising breeders have produced 
curly-coated rex mice, long-haired, short-haired 
and almost naked forms. Waltzing mice and 
shaking mice have hereditary deformities of that 

A part of the inner ear which deals with balance. 
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bring 
up different families and can even share the same 
nest-box without interference with one another, — 
provided it is large enough. Houses should be — 
reasonably large, are if made in two 
stories. ‘The nest-box can be kept on the upper 


adders can be built for — 


Ventilation should be managed by holes in 
sides, covered with perforated zinc, and the front 
or back of the cage can be covered with glass, 
so that the mice can be seen. The best nest — 
material is cotton waste or wood shavings, which 
the mice will chew into little balls until it suits 
them. There should be no wooden_projections 
in the cage for the mice to gnaw. The floors of — 
the cages should be coyered with sawdust, and 
it is a good idea to mix half ordinary sawdust 
with half medicated sawdust. Houses should 
be cleaned three times a week, and the nest once 
a week, unless does are nursing, There is no ~ 
harm in using exercise cages or wheels, provided - 
that the mice are not forced to use them, but 
are allowed to do so at will. Mice are very 
susceptible to changes in temperature, and their 
cage should on no account be placed in a 
draught. Mice also catch cold if their cage is. 
damp, and you should be very careful to 
dry the cage thoroughly whenever it is scrubbed 


out. 

.—Mice do well on a stock food such. 
as this: 30 parts rolled oats, one part cod-liver 
oil, 5 parts mixed bird seed, one tiny pinch of 
salt, all stirred well together. Once a week give 
as much lettuce as mice will eat quickly, or in 
season, any tufts of flowering grass, chickweed 
or hips and haws. Hard biscuit can be wired 
to the wall of the cage, and it is a good idea also 
to give water from a fixed bottle (see rats). — 
Mice need a continuous supply of water. It is 
not a good idea to give cheese or chocolate, as 
these may cause a smell. Brown bread is & 
suitable food, but the stock diet is better. Bread 
is inclined to go sour. 
Breeding.—Mice produce five to twelve young 


twenty-one days. ; 
months of age, and can leave their — 
mothers at three weeks. At this age the sexes © 
can be fairly easily distinguished, since the testes 
of the male can be discovered by feeling for 
swellings at the base of the tail. ~ oe 
ing bucks and does may be left together, though 
when the female is in young it is sometimes advis- — 
able to remove the buck, as at this time they — 
may possibly fight. When one buck and sey¥eral 
does are kept together it is best to remove each ~ 
doe to a separate cage when she is seen to be in 
young. Males of the same litter brought up 
together will seldom fight, but if two strange 
adult bucks are introduced to each other they 
will not easily settle down, but will fight and 
injure each other. res) 
Diseases.—Mice sometimes suffer from fleas 
and other parasites, such as mites and lice, 
Often these can be got rid of by dusting the mice 
with pyrethrum powder. In severe cases mice — 
can be dipped in very diluted sheep-dip, Mice 
also suffer from skin irritants and fungus; the 
latter usually attacks the ears, and the affected 
parts can be clipped off, preferably by a veteri- 
narian. Boils and sores are sometimes caused © 
by unbalanced food. They can be sometimes 
cured by applying sulphur ointment and giving 
a tiny pinch of sulphur in the stock food, or by 
dissolving a small amount of Epsom salts in 
their water. Green food should be given in 
these cases, Sometimes a very severe epidemic 
of mouse dysentery breaks out. is ex- 
tremely contagious, and can only be dealt with 
by destroying the mice and sterilising or burning — 
their cages.. ; 7 7 
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foreign species arrive in pet-shops in Britain. 
~ Most usually these are from Africa or America, 

a inelnde spiny mice from Egypt and North 

, ca, and night mice from the West Indies and 

ica. Deer mice, too, sometimes find their 
_ way to this country from America. It is not 
-. le to lay down ‘versal rules for the treat- 

Iment of these wild kinds of mice. The smaller 
_ Kinds of mice, like field mice and voles and harvest 
mice, will eat nearly their own weight in food ina 
day. The-field mouse does well on a very varied 
_diet containing mixed bird seed, the whole grains 
of the common kinds of cereal and chopped vege- 
tables such as carrots, turnips, celery and grass. 
- ‘Phe same does for harvest mice and voles, though 
_in general they do not need quite such a varied 
diet; thus voles have been kept scientifically for 
‘many generations on a diet of ten paris fresh 
cut grass, six parts mangolds, carrot or turnip, 
and three parts mixed whole wheat, by weight. 
Uf their green food is absolutely fresh, wild mice 
» eed very little water, but it is always advisable 
to wire a water-tube to theircage. Itis necessary 
2 of wild mice with 
_three-eichths wire netting. best litter is 
peat moss, and the best bedding, hay. Mice 
‘should be given any amount of hay for cover. 
. Harvest mice should be provided with cages at 
— three feet high, and look well if provided 
ith upright stalks of wheat or barley in full ear. 
- Many of the species of foreign and British wild 
‘mice will breed in captivity, mostly after a period 
of gestation of about three weeks. Pregnant 
females should be kept by themselves in a box 
_ with plenty of hay, and at weaning (usually after 
* about a fortnight to three weeks) it is best to take 
: le away and leave the young in the old 
mest. For diseases, see under “ Mice”. 


: 
; CAVIES. 
. Description.—Cavies have established them- 
* elves very thoroughly in the last fitty years as 
. among the most popular of domestic pets, and a 
- Yarge fancy has been built round these attractive 
 ereatures, so much so, that it is no longer quite 
the thing to allude to them as guinea-pigs. They 
are perhaps the most suitable animals to give to 
-. ghildren as first pets. Their origin is obscure, 
though they are certainly descended from one or 
ynore of the wild cavies of South America. 
Probably the restless cavy is a true wild ancestor. 
There are now many recognised varieties, divided 
into smooth-coated and rough-coated. There are 
4many coat-colours, such as agouti (a similar 
coloration to that of the wild rabbit or mouse). 
_ cinnamon, chinchilla, Himalayan (black and white) 
and tortoiseshell (tri-coloured). The long- 
»haired types are known as Peruvian, and the 
- gsmootb-haired as English. The rosette-haired 
Abyssinian are perhaps the most attractive. 
- Guinea-pigs have a tail, though this is so short 
that it does not project outside the body. They 
- ygually live two or three years in captivity. 
- ~Housing.—Cavies can be kept outside all the 
. year round if sheltered properly. They are best 
kept in tent-shaped waterproof shelters with steep 
des and wooden floors lined with cleaning trays. 
Tn such a bouse a warm sleeping-box should be 
_ provided, otherwise guinea-pigs need no sleeping- 
pox if kept in hutches like rabbits. Guinea-pigs 
_eannot climb well, and can be penned quite 
easily by half-inch wire netting a foot high. It 
- is a good idea to keep a roll of such wire netting 
-gince during the good weather the cavies can be 
. penned in little enclosures on the lawn, which can 
be easily moved about. Guinea-pigs will crop 
_ ¢he grass and keep the lawn smooth and in good 
' condition. Outdoor runs should always be kept 
_rat-proof, as guinea-pigs have little defence 
- against these vermin. : ' 
- oe eeding.Guinea-pigs do best on a vegetable 
_ ‘mixture based on fresh hay, wheat and oats, As 


Grop the grass. In addition to this basic diet 
r aber anonld ‘be given a certain amount of carrots 
or fresh greens every day, and it is a good idea 
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‘to give them bran mash at night. In season 
practically all natural herbs are good for guinea 


bigs, and should be: given if possible. A little 
dried brewer's yeast is quite a good supplement 
to thediet. If greens are kept as fresh as possible, 
there is no need to give guinea-pigs water. No 


harm is done if your guinea-pigs use their hay as _ 


Breeding.—Guinea-pigs breed twice or thrice 


yearly, producing two to seven young at atime, 


he young are born at a very advanced stage, 
with their eyes open and their milk teeth shed, 
after a gestation period of sixty-three to seventy- 


five days, The young can run with their mother © } 
on the first day and nibble solid food on their — 


second day. They are suckled for only a fort- 
night, and should be taken away from: their 
mother at three weeks old. The mother will 
mate again on the day the young are born, It 
is always best to keep one boar with several 
sows. Two strange adult boars should not be 
introduced to each other, since they will fight. 
The young can breed occasionally as early as’ 
six weeks old, and before they reach this age the 
sexes should be separated in the litter. It is 
advisable not to allow. guinea-pigs to breed until 
at least three months old. ‘ 
Diseases.—Guinea-pigs quite often have skin 
troubles, especially when fed on a diet that is too 
dry, or that has too little green food. The 
| cayy’s usual reaction is to bite itself. In such 
cases it is a good idea to put a little flowers of 
sulphur in its bran mash. Application of a lotion 


of flowers of sulphur shaken up with linseed oil 


and parafiin is useful for counteracting sores and 
eczema. In the latter case the hutch must be 


kept very clean, and the animal or animals— 
isolated. A 


or lumps should not be 


treated at home, but should be dealt with by a 


veterinary surgeon. Cavies are usually ex- 
tremely free from external parasites. If they do 
happen to pick up fleas or lice, these can usually 
be dealt with by spraying them with a solution 
of a good disinfectant, such as Jeyes’ Fluid. 
Constipation and enteritis are sometimes found 


in guinea-pigs. The first is generally due to lack 


of green food, and can be cured by increasing 
this food and by giving occasional meals of 
bread and milk with a little dash of magnesia, 
The bread and milk and magnesia diet is also a 
| good cure for skin troubles. Enteritis is more 
serious. The usual symptom is diarrhcea, and 
| a veterinary surgeon should be asked to prescribe 
|a@ dose. Enteritis is often caused by unclean 
food or bad feeding, as are premature births 
aiaong sow guinea-pigs. Bad conditions and 
dirty cages may sometimes cause guinea-pigs to 
pick up tapeworms. The best treatment is 
complete disinfection and removal of the hutch 
to fresh sweet ground. 

Handling.—Guinea-pigs are best picked up in 
both hands. They are so tame that they can be 
allowed to rest on the palm. They can be sent 
by rail in a ventilated hutch with a supply of 

| fresh green food for a journey of not more than 
twenty-four hours’ duration. 


RABBITS. 


Description.— Wild rabbits came from Central 
Europe originally, but have been introduced into 


~ 


- 


| many parts of the world. ‘They were first brought 


to the British Isles probably in the 12th century. 
They are now among the most destructive pests 
in the country. Rabbits have been domesticated 
for centuries, first of all for utility and latterly 
for show. In England rabbits have been mainly 
bred for show, but on the Continent of Europe 
mainly for the production of meat and skins, 
Those shown most often in this» country are 
Flemish giants, Belgian hares, English, Japanese, 
silver, Himalayan, Dutch, lop and tan. The 
first five of these are useful table rabbits, while 
the Himalayan is a good general-purpose creature 
producing good food and fur. In addition, 
seven other rabbits are kept fairly often in this 
country—the general DUI Beverens, chin- 
chillas, Havanas and lilacs ; d the fur-bearing 
Argente de Champagne, Sitka and Angora, 
Blue Imperial and white Polish rabbits: have 
rather fallen out of fashion. Rabbits show a 
variety of size, shape and colour. Most are 


short-coated, such as Dutch, English, Himalayan, & 
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Imperial and Polish; the Angora has a fine, 


Fy 
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long, fleecy coat. Some are very large, such as 
the Belgian Hare, which is bred to look like the 
wild hare, though there is no relationship with 
this animal, and the Flemish Giant, which may 
weigh up to 20 Ibs. Others are fairly small, 
weighing only 5 or 6 Ibs., such as Dutch, Imperial, 
Polish, Himalayan and silvers. Many of the 
recognised breeds can be shown in a variety of 
colours such «as black, blue, grey, fawn and 
tortoiseshell. ‘These include Angoras, Dutch, 
English and lops. Others are bred to one colour 
only; thus the Belgian Hare is of a rich rufous 
red colour with agouti banding on the hairs. 
The Flemish Giant is steel-grey, the Himalayan 
white with black extremities, the Imperial 
medium blue, the Polish white. The silvers 


_ have a typical silvery ticking imposed upon a 


iy 


’ and the bedding should be changed. 


ground pattern of grey, fawn, brown or blue. 
Housing.—Rabbits can be housed both in and 
out of doors. Indoors, rabbit cages are best 
kept in a shed specially built for the purpose. 
This should be very carefully ventilated. On no 
account should rabbits be kept in a garage, as 
they are very susceptible to exhaust fumes. 
Hutches may be stacked one on top of another, 
but the bottom one should be at least eighteen 
inches from the ground. Hutches should be at 
least two feet deep, should be painted, and have 
felt tacked on to prevent draughts. A sleeping- 
chamber should be partitioned off, and the front 
of the runway should be made of halt-inch wire 
-mesh, The indoor rabbitry must be rat- and 
moisture-proof. The height and length of the 
' hutch depend on the size of the rabbit kept, but 
should never be less than three and a half feet 
for breeding rabbits, and two feet for single 
rabbits, It is not always necessary to partition 
off a breeding compartment, as if the doe is 
provided with enough nest material, she will 
secure adequate cover for her young. Out-of- 
doors hutches should be off the ground and placed. 
- against a wall to give shelter from north and 
east. Here it is necessary to make draught- 
proof sleeping-dens and to provide a waterproof 
roof over the whole run of hutches. All hutches 
should have their floors covered with sawdust 
or peat moss to a depth of one and a half inches, 
and on top ot this should be laid fine straw or 
. hay. fivery day the soiled parts of the bedding 
_ should be removed, and once a week the whole 


_ hutch should be cleaned out, scraped and brushed, 


Rabbits will 

mix with other species such as guinea-pigs, 

_ chickens and tortoises without much harm coming 
to them or their cage mates, 

Feeding.—-Rabbits should be fed at least twice 

_ daily, and when breeding or with young, thrice 
daily. They need considerable variety and change 
of food. The basic diet can be bran, and to this 
must be added as much greens as they will eat 
quickly, and a selection from oats, boiled potato 
peelings, bread, and any wild herbs in season, such 
as coltsfoot, chickory, groundsel and dandelion. 
Acorns may be mixed with the bran, and rabbits 
like them very much, There is no harm in 
adding sound oats, wheat, barleymeal, hay, 
mangolds, swede, turnip and carrot to their diet. 
Such additions are best given in winter; in 
summer the basic diet of bran with a variety of 
greens and wild herbs should be enough. Greens 
should be given at night, and not stinted. 
Rabbits can be grazed on the lawn in summer, 
providing they are kept away from herbaceous 
borders. Unless very large amounts of crisp 
fresh greens are given, rabbits need water, and 
a clean supply should be provided daily. Breed- 
ing does always need water. 

Breeding.—Rabbits can breed from four to 
five months old, but should not be allowed to do 
so then. The smaller varieties can be allowed 
to breed at seven months, and the larger at nine 

months. Young rabbits should not be mated 
together, but young should be put to old. It is 
always best to put the doe into the cage of the 
buck, as if the opposite is done, the buck may 
injure the doe. Sometimes, however, bucks and 
does are kept ru g together and this question 
does not arise. After a gestation period of 


thirty days, during which period the doe should. 


be kept quiet and given plenty of water or weak 
_ milk, the doe should produce ten or more young. 
If mating has not been observed, the date of 
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nest material about the hutch, and 
tearing fur from her chest. behaviour 
usually starts about a week before young are — 
born. If more than eight young are born it is 


often advisable to reduce them to this number. 
though unless the doe is tame it is not always 
wise to interfere with the young. 
quick glance can be taken at the nest whilst the 
doe is feeding, but on no account should the nest 
be disturbed, except to take away the surplus 
or dead youngsters very quickly. After a 
fortnight the young begin opening their eyes. At 
three weeks they begin nibbling solid food. They 
should not be taken from their mother until 
they are six to nine weeks old. Breeding is 
generally most successful if the doe is allowed a 
period of nine weeks between mating. The young: 
may run together until three monhs old, when 
the sexes should be separated and the bucks put 
in individual cages. 

Diseases.—Domestic rabbits suffer from many 
diseases, and the reader is referred to the Minis 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries Bulletin No. 59 
(Modern Rabbit Keeping). <A 
should be kept for signs of ill health. A normal 
rabbit shonld be alert and bright-eyed, and its 
breathing and nose movements should be even 
and regular. It should show no deformities, 
have easy movements and a healthy coat. Its 
abdomen should not bulge excessively, its nose 
should not run and its droppings should be firm. 
Rabbits produce two kinds of droppings, normal] 
excrement and a special kind of dropping con- 
sisting of incompletely digested food. The latter 
kind are normally never seen on the floor of the 
hutch, since usually the rabbit eats them as 
soon as they are produced. No concern should 
be felt if this is observed, since this is a normal 
aspect of the rabbit’s digestive process. (This 
dung-eating is not often observed, as it usually 
happens at night.) . 

Abscesses.—These often develop in the region 
of the lower jaw, and should be dealt with by a 
veterinary surgeon who will lance and bathe the 
affected part. Sometimes a large number of 
smallish abscesses appear on yarious parts of 
the body. This condition is caused by a bac- 
terium, and no proper treatment has yet been 
invented. The case should be removed from 
the rabbitry. 

Coccidiosis.—This is cansed by a parasite 
peculiar to the rabbit, which is picked up in an 
egg stage with its food. Normally coccidiosis 
affects young rabbits worst, though adults may 
spread the disease without suffering unduly 
from it themselves. ‘The first symptom is often a 
ravenous appetite. This may be followed by a 
loss of appetite, and the rabbit may get very 
thin. Saliva is secreted from the mouth, and 
the rabbit may sometimes have diarrhoea, 
Adult animals lose their alertness, and may show 
discharge from the eyes and nose. The main 
method of controlling the disease js cleanliness, 


since by this the cycle of the parasite can be* 4 


intercepted. The eggs of the parasite are trans- 
mitted from one rabbit to another by excretion 
of the dung and fouling of the food eaten by the 
animals; thus, if overcrowding is avoided and 
hutches are regularly cleaned out, there is less 
likelihood of rabbits picking up the eggs. Since 
adults may not noticeably suffer, but may yet 
carry the parasites and transmit them to the 
young, it is always advisable to separate young 
from adults at the proper time. ; 

Constipation.—Thisis due usually to bad feeding, 
partly due to lack of water or greenstuff. The 
dung is scanty, the pellets being hard and slimy. 
The animal looks uncomfortable. In bad cases & 
teaspoonful of castor oil can be given, and in all 
Ko ey, of green food should be added to 
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Diarrhcea.—This may accompany or be a sign 
of some other disease, or may be due to errors in 
Giet, such as too much green food, fermenting 
food, or to a sudden change of diet. ' This should 
be corrected. Sometimes a dose of linseed oil 
helps, or add powdered acorn, arrowroot or 
shepherd’s purse to the diet.” Bs ; 

Har-wax, or Canker.—This is really caused by 
external parasites, mites 
of the ear, set up 


great irritation and produce 


Secretion, The trouble may spread very quickly 


etimes & ; 


careful watch 


which get into the inside © 


mean " 

Influenza.—Little is known about the cause of 
rabbit influenza, which appears to be very 
similar in its effect on rabbits to the effect of 
human influenza on man. i 
fever with hich 


Rabbits usuall 


eyes. 
usual treatment is to offer a greater variety of 


- food. 


Mange.—This is caused by mites which burrow 


‘in the skin and cause scabs and sores, which appear 
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e hind-quarters, again to support the weight. 
Exhibition rabbits should be groomed every day 
with a soft ahem foilowed by a rub with a duster. 
ras pi 


daily grooming. If supplied with crisp greens, 


bits contract a | rabbits can be sent long distances in a stout box, 
temperature and shivering fits; | provided it is kept durk and wel i 
there may be a discharge from the nose and | peoviied, oar rs pauinliot actin paces 


also, that they are supplied with plenty 


y recover, and the most | of fine straw or hay. 


at first about the nose and mouth. Cases should More species of the wild goats of Europe and 


be isolated and their fur clipped, so that the scabs 
can be bathed with soap and water. The affected 
should then be dusted with Gammexane 

sect powder once weekly for three weeks. 
Pot-belly.—When rabbits eat an excess of 
green food, particularly if this food is wet, the 
meal may ferment inside, and gases will distend 
_ the belly. The animal should be made to take 
exercise, should be fed on dry food or hay, and 
can be massaged or given an enema of soapy 


water, 
- Rickets.—This is caused usually by lack 
viiamins in the body, and takes the form of 


deformities of tne bones. Rickets are best 
avoided by proper diet and the administration of 
cod or halibut liver oils in the food. 

 Ringworm.—A fungus disease which causes 


exposed area with antiseptic ointment. 
Snuffles.—This is due to one or more parasites 
which invade the breathing passages, producing 
an inflammation of the nose with a watery dis- 
charge. Severe infection may cause pneumonia 


_ or pleurisy. It is a very infectious disease, and 


has an incubation period of four to fourteen days. 
Often rabbits sneeze and cough. If severely 
affected they may die in three to five days. It 
is best to prevent snuffies by isolating new rabbits 
and by keeping hutches dry and warm. Diet 


' ghould be liberal, and should contain bread and 


. milk and plenty of clean fresh water. 


Some 
people recommend dosing with flowers of sulphur, 
others have had good results by blowing powdered 
borax up the rabbits’ nostrils, or by dropping 
into the nose a few drops of a mixture of equal 


parts of eucalyptus oil and glycerine. It is a 
good idéa to sprinkle the floor of the cage with 
eucalyptus 


“eggs” are 
immediately consulted. 

Tuberculosis.—All the common types of tuber- 
culosis can be contracted by rabbits through 
their food or by contact with another animal. 
Usually the disease exhibits itself as difficult 


Vent 


] parasite which causes ulcers and scabs on the 


a coccidiosis. 
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” the ears;. either grasp them in 


external genital organs. The disease can be 
cured by the injection of neosalyarsan by a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Other Notes.—Angora rabbits may sometimes 
collect a lot of wool when licking their coats, 
and this may form a matted mass in their 
stomach, which may demand a surgical operation 
for removal. Wool balls do not appear in a 
- rabbit which is fed properly. ‘ 

Breeding rabbits may suffer from various 
diseases and bad habits. Some does kill their 
young. This may be due to disturbance or 
interference, to lack of water or to incurable 
perversity. Teats may have diseases either due 

_ to bacteria or to laceration. , 

Fits, particularly among young rabbits, may 

tbe due to bad feeding or to a disease such 23 


- In eases of rupture (which are common among 

preeding Angora does), and in-growing eyelashes 
and claws, veterinary advice should be sought. 
.—Rabbits should never, be lifted by. 
the middle of 
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They were one of the first animals to be 
domesticated in Britain. Breeds like the Anglo- 
Nubian, Sannen and Toggenburg usually have to 
be kept indoors during the winter, and are not so 
hardy as the short- or long-haired English breeds 
or the alpine breeds. 

Housing.—It is best to procure a goat which 
does not require indoor accommodation, though 
quite suitable and cheap shelters can be made 
about four feet square which will take two goats 
side by side. Normally goats are kept loose or 


of | tethered, according to the kind of circumstances 


in which they have to live. 


D . Most people, however, who keep goats 
for milk give them half a pint of oats or maize 
with a little bran each morning and evening. 
They should be given a lump of rock-salt to lick 
and have access to pure clean water. sorts 
of weeds from the vegetable garden can be fed 
to your goat, as can hedge-trimmings and tree- 
prunings. winter it is sometimes necessary 
to provide roots and kitchen scraps, Goat's 
milk is excellent, providing the goats do not have 
access to rank foods like bluebells. Goats only 
very rarely contract tuberculosis, which is why 
their milk is very safe. Some goats give ag much 
as — gallon a day. 


reeding.—Namny goats come in season at 


three-weekly intervals from September until the 
spring. The gestation period is twenty-one to 
twenty-two weeks, and many goats produce three 


kids at a birth, though two is the normal number. — 


As many as five have been recorded. Kids can 
run a few hours after birth and can be weaned at 
three months. They remain kids until they are 
twelve months old, and from then until they are 
two they are known as goatlings. Goatlings can 
breed, but should not be permitted to be mated 
until they are at least eighteen months old. The 
best way to tame a goat is to rear it by hand from 
birth. This is easy, provided sufficient cleanli- 
ness is made the rule. Kids can be fed from @ 
bottle, preferably on goat’s milk, but also on 
cow's milk if goat’s milk is not available. A 
quarter of a pint should be given at a time, 
several times a day. After the first week this 
can be fairly quickly increased to half a pint. 
Experienced goat-keepers do not find it difficult 
to give milk from a mug rather than a bottle. 
A mug has the advantage of being much easier 
to clean. It should not be difficult to get 
a new-born kid to take to the mug by working 
its lips round the lip of the mug with the fingers. 
Kids do not usually take their first meal until 


from twelve to twenty-four hours after they are, 


rm. 
Diseases.—Goats suffer from many of the 
common ailments and parasites of sheep and 


cattle. As with sheep and cattle it is always 
best to call in a veterinary surgeon in serious 
cases. 


WATER TORTOISES. 


Waiter tortoises are sometimes called terrapins. 
There are two main groups found in captivity, 
the American terrapins and the European pond 
tortoises. There are many species of American 
terrapins, most of them remarkable for their 
beautiful markings and colours of the under shell. 
Some species have lived for over forty years. 
Buropean pond tortoises have probably lived for 
as much as one hundred and twenty years in 
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ivity. All terrapins and water tortoises 
bs niga ie , and eat worms, newts, fish, 
_ frogs, snails and cray-fish, as well as a certain 
- gmount of vegetation. In captivity they can 
be given shreds of raw meat and fish, worms 
and lettuce leaves. Give as much food as they 
will eat quickly, as meat and fish goes bad very 
_ Quickly in a warm pond. It is not advisable to 
keep terrapins out of doors in England in winter. 
Sometimes they will survive by burying them- 
‘selves in the mud at the bottom of the pond, but 
it is always best to bring them into a greenhouse 
OF warm room and put them in a small aquarium 
_ with a sloping bank on to which they can creep. 
You must clean the indoor pond three times a 
week by syphoning. Terrapins sometimes lay 
_ eggs in captivity, coming out on land to do so. 
These eggs, however, very seldom hatch. Terra- 
pins often suffer from eye diseases and soft shells. 
_. This is: usually due to lack of sun or to unclean 
water. Affected parts can be bathed with boric 
acid solution. Terrapins can give a nasty nip, 
ar: god should be handled carefully until they are 

; ame, 


LAND TORTOISES. 


‘The land tortoises most commonly kept in this 
- eountry are the species from Southern Europe. 
They have been known to live for more than one 
_ hundred years. As opposed to terrapins, they 
are naturally vegetarian, and can be given greens, 
peas, clover, rose leaves, etc. On no account 
give them bread and milk, but bread and jam is 
quite good. Tortoises also like strawberries and 
currants. They should always have access to 
a shallow bowl of water, as they like bathing, 
and should not. be allowed to. acquire a dry skin. 
It. is quite a good idea to rub their shells with 
olive oil from. time to time. Tortoises can be 
kept in an English garden during the summer, 
_ but should be prevented from damaging her- 
baceous borders. . In winter they can be prevented 
, from hibernating by being brought into a green- 
house; otherwise they should be allowed to bury 
_ themselves in the ground in the autumn. If the 
. und is hard, you-can help by digging and 
loosening the soil for about a foot. Hibernating 
oises.can be.safely put in a box of earth in 
the cellar, This is an additional safeguard 
against frost reaching them. Tortoises sometimes 
lay eggs in captivity. These are usually infertile, 
but may hatch if buried in damp earth and 
stored in a linen cupboard. The eggs should not 
be turned, and should hatch in about a month, 
Tortoises suffer from quite a number of diseases. 
' Worms appear in the droppings, and if this 
happens it can be cured by sprinkling a grain of 
santonin on the food once.a week. Ticks can 
be removed with tweezers; or a drop of paraflin 
often makes them let go. Bleeding or broken 
shells or limbs may. be due to injury or old age. 
t is a good idea.to wash with warm water or 
friar’s balsam; on no account should carbolic 
used. Sometimes . tortoises. come out of 
hibernation with their mouth and eyes sealed, 
This can be dealt with by applying warm weak 
boracic acid. If there is a discharge from the 
eyes and nose, it. may be conjunctivitis. In this 
case use yellow oxide of mercury as a dressing 
and isolate the animal, as the complaint is 
infectious. Necrosis takes the form of blindness 
and a scaly encrustation of the lid. This is not 
curable, and the animal should be destroyed, 
The best method of arranging this is to inject 
thirty or more drops of chloroform under the loose 
skin. If your tortoise’s droppings are slimy, 
it is probably suffering from enteritis, and you 
should keep it out of draughts. It is a good idea 
to starve it and give it castor oil, If froth appears 
from its‘nose and mouth, and. its breathing 
becomes rapid, it may have pneumonia; it 
should be kept warm and given plenty of water. 
In bad cases a veterinarian should be asked to 
give saline injections. 


NEWTS. 


The three species of British newts are kept 
very often in this country, as are others, such as 
the Californian, Japanese and alpine. ‘Marbled 
newts are commonly sold in pet shops. The 
great crested newt of Britain has lived for as 
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much as twenty-eight years in captivity. Newts 
ges ion cl ecutely floating eae 
cont water well ae z on 
which they can land, and a beach or rock out 
of the water to give cover, under which they can 
slide. Most species breed in captivity, attaching 
their eggs to plants or stones. The parents are 
carnivorous, and when the tadpoles hatch they — 
should be placed in a separate tank and fed on 
water fieas.. As they grow you should add small 
-worms, tadpoles, insects, chopped shell- — 

fish and ground beef heart to their diet. They 

should not be handled direct; but caught in a net. 


SALAMANDERS. : tr 
Salamanders are amphibians, and in general are ; 
not unlike newts. They differ from newts, how- 5 
ever, by coming out on Jand for the adult stage 
(with one exception; see Axolotl). No sala- — 
Manders are native to Britain, but the common 
or spotted salamander of the continent is often 
kept in captivity. This species may live for 
twenty-four years. The common diet of sala- | 
manders is worms, and they will also eat gentles 
and shredded heef. They should be kept in a 
garden rockery where they can get shelter from 
the sun, or indoors in a cool, but not cold room. 
You should sprinkle the plants of the vivarium 
with water. It is best to keep not more than four _ 
together, as in a crowd they may develop fungus 
disease. They will breed in captivity, the young _ 
being born alive in water. The tadpoles spend rf 
six months in the water, when they should be 
given water fleas. At the end of six months the % 
young will be small editions of their parents, 
about three inches long, with the typical bright ? 
coloration of orange and black. They will come _ 
on land at this age and grow until about four 
years old. Do not handle salamanders too much 
with the bare hand. 


AXOLOTLS. 


These curious creatures are really salamanders. 
which do not normally reach the final land 
but which breed inja very advanced tadpole 
stage. Usually axolotls are black, or black and 
yellow, but sometimes albinos ate kept. They 
live up to twenty-five years, and can be fed on 
earth-worms, tadpoles, shredded meat and fish, 
pd should be kept in a tank, and should breed 
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FROGS AND TOADS. 


Normally the species kept in ca: tivity 
Britain include the common edible £706, the bee 
and _fire- 


or more, 
Frogs and toads will generally only eat moving 


and cockroaches are 
easy to 
require 


Frogs must have water in which to 
indoor vivariums should be large, 
animals will bruise themselves — 
against the walls of the cage. ‘Tree frogs i 
greenfiy, and can be usefully entrusted to rid 
rose bushes of these pests. Tree frogs seldom 
survive if allowed to hibernate out of doors, 
They should be kept in moist and fairly warm. 
surroundings through the winter. It will be: 
necessary to keep them fed during this period, 
and some difficulty may be experienced in getting 
supplies of gentles and other living insects. All, 
frogs and toads should be handled as little as 
possible. ds in captivity, but as 
their habits are sometimes widely different, it is . 
not possible to deal with this subject here, 
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From One-sixteenth of a Penny to 
Twenty-one Shillings 
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In the following tables any number of articles, separate weights or measures, days, weeks, months or years 
—from 1 to 5,000—are reckoned, at amounts from a sixteenth of one penny to one guinea. Up to 20 each — 
number is worked through progressively in the shorter tables on this page; then follows 25—as a quarter of 
a hundred—and every multiple of ten next in order, with 52—as the number standing for the weeks in a 
year—interpolated in its proper place, 4 


In the longer tables—from the next page to the end—every number from 1 to 100 is reckoned out. Beyond 
the number 100, the figures standing for multiples of dozens up to the gross (144) have a line each, as has 
also 112, the number of pounds ina cwt. ; with an eniry for 365, the number of days in the year, breaking 
the even hundred progression ; and one at 2,240—for the purpose of showing at a glance what the cost per 
ton comes to of anything priced at the amount per pound shown by the table—inserted between the 2,000 “ 
and 3,000. 


The reckoning for every possible combination of whole numbers can thus be readily arrived at, where not 
expressly given, by adding together the items indicating the values aitached to composing numbers. Thus 
3,366 articles at one-twelfth of a penny each would come to the total of 3,000 + 300 + 60 + 6, or, as will be 
seen, £1 Os. 10d, + 2s. 1d.+ 5d. + Od., an aggregate equalling £1 3s. 43d. 
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E have always ~ tee our Soap, 
rendered transparent by =~ - que method 
of manufacture, is the purest that can be made. 
After the stage when ordinary soaps ate considered 
to be ready for sale, Pears Transparent Soap is 
subjected to further refining processes, which 
secure absolute’ purity. Then each tablet is 
matured for several months in great steam-heated 
chambers. During this time it delivers up all its 
moisture and becomes smooth and mellow, like an 
old wine. 

Pears Soap is naturally slightly more expensive, 
but whatever you seek from a toilet soap, 
whether it is beauty of complexion, freshness, or a 
soft healthy skin, there is no other toilet soap 
which can give it to you in greater measure. 


The little extra which you pay for Pears ensures 


that you receive the “ Soap of Kings”. 


A. & F. PEARS LTD. 


LONDON 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TOILET SOAP MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 
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TOILET SOAP MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M.THE KING 
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